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THE LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 


^HE great painters of Europe belong had a few commissions and sta37ed a little 
to all time. Their lives come in time. In 1519 he was back in Basle, 
and out of the story of Europe graciously He married and settled down to Vv^cr.k. 


and beautifully, like their own pictures, At first there were plent}^ of commissions. 


giving us a glimpse of humanity both and the 3’ears slid by. Then came a season 
strange and familiar, of hopes and ideals of political and 'religious unrest, and no 


that are as real today as the3^ were five one wanted any pictures. After a long 


hundred 3^ears ago. 


talk with his friend Erasmus, Holbein 


English people feel that they have a took a bold step. He put his brushes and 
peculiar claim on Holbein, one of the paints and a few garments into a wallet 


earliest of these men of genius. He was and in 1526 came to England. 


born in Augsburg in 1497, the favourite Erasmus had given him an introduction 


son of his father, who was also a painter to Sir Thomas More. The painter had 
and also called Hans. It was an ideal come at the right moment into a country 


home for a genius to be nourished in, apparently destitute of artists. He began 
the father and uncle and other members painting portraits. The centur3^ of 


engrossed in art, gladly passing on to the Holbein '' began. His success was assured. 


young Hans such gifts as the3^ had. 


For three years he painted indefatigabty. 


When Hans was about eighteen he and then returned to Basle with a picture 
went with his brother Ambrose to Basle, of Sir Thomas More's family for Erasmus, 


looking for w^ork. Very soon after his and enough mone3-^ in his pocket to buy 
arrival he had the good fortune to meet a house for his wife and family in Basle. 


the scholar Erasmus, who asked him- to do Unhapp3^ times came then, the flight of 
some pen-and-ink dra.wings for one of Erasmus, and grave religious trouble. 


his books. Hans, delighted to have a 
commission, \vorked hard at the illus- 


The next 3^ear, after a little wT:)rk in 
Basle, Holbein w^as back in Engkaid, to 


trations, and in his spare time painted make some more mone3c There also he 
anything that came handy. He w^andered found 'changes of a r)olitical sort, and 


about a good deal, studying people s Holbein w^as glad to find patrons among 
faces, wdth never quite enough to do. the merchant goldsmiths in the City. 


His w'anderings presently took him o\'er Presently chance brought him, in 1534. 
the border into Swutzerland, where he in contact w>ith Thomas Cromw^ell, and 
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through his means Holbein was soon at 
Court again, painting those wonderful 
pictures which mark out that generation 
from aii}^ other. He drew portraits of 
Henry the Eighth and his wives, and also 
went abroad to execute commissions. 

During these journeys he managed to 
visit Basle again, this time in the splendour 
of silk and satin clothes. Not many more 
years were left to this painter, who was 
not the only great artist, as we shall sec, 
to play the part of King's messenger. 

In November, 1543, one of the recurrent 
plagues visited London. Holbein died after 
a couple of day's illness, a young man in 
his prime, with his work half done. 

The next great figure that crosses the 
stage of northern Europe is Peter Paul 
Rubens, a descendant of a long line of 
Antwerp burghers, who was born at Siegcn 
in Westphalia in June, 1577. His father 
died when Peter was ten. A year later 
the widow iDro Light her children to Antwerp 
and settled do\wn there. Peter Paul was 
sent to school, and before he left was able 
to speak seven languages fluently. 

HE DUKE WHO GAVE THE YOUNG 
RUBENS HIS CHANCE 

This lad of many tongues was gifted 
with a charming personality. “ That 
amiable Rubens " he remained throughout 
his life. His mother had intended him to 
become a lawyer, but Peter Paul managed 
to make her change her mind. 

For eight years he laboured in the work- 
shops of the painters of distinction in his 
day. Then he got the heart's desire of 
his 3/'0uth. One line morning in May, 
in the year 1600, this handsome young 
man rode out of Antwerp bound for. Italy. 
His first stay was at Venice, where he 
painted hard and studied the work of 
famous men. It happened that he became 
friendly with a nobleman of Mantua, 
who presently invited him to Court. The 
result was that the Duke of Mantua, who 
loved art and all beautiful things, recog- 
nising Rubens's genius, made him Court 
painter, and was ver\^ good to ' him, 
sending him here and there to study. 
He was sent into Spain with presents for 
Philip the Third and the Duke of Lerma. 

Among the gifts were some pictures 
painted by Rubens, and a ga}^ carriage 
with seven Neapolitan horses. Un- 
fortunatel}^, the voyage fell in a period 
of storm, and the Duke's gifts suffered 
somewhat from twenty days of ceaseless 
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rain. Rubens's pictures were almost ruined. 
The audience with the king was delayed 
while Peter Paul re-painted them. *' 

For some time Rubens stayed in Spain, 
working for the Duke of Lerma ; then he 
went back to Mantua for two more years, 
working feverishly. In 1608 he heard 
that his dear mother was ill, and he set off 
immediately to Antwerp. The good widow 
was no longer aliv^e when her son, now 
man of thirty, rode back into the city. 
Grief at her death made a dark* place in 
Rubens's life for several* months. Then he 
was swept into the deep curre^^t of his 
work again, as painter to the Archduke 
Albert.* About this time he married 
Isabella Brant, whom he painted so often. 

T he words of wisdom on the archway 

OF THE HOME OF RUBENS 

During the years that followed, Rubens 
built himself a house of which only the 
garden archways remain. On one of 
them are chiselled some lines from Juvenal 
that Rubens loved, beginning 

A healthy mind in a healthy body is a thing to 
be prayed for. 

The grand house, something like a 
Renaissance palace, was really a simple 
home worked on the most regular system. 
Rubens rose at five o'clock, winter and 
summer, went to church, and came back 
straight to work. One simple meal broke 
the long labours of the day. Sometimes 
Peter Paul went for a ride on one of his 
Spanish horses — his only exercise. . FI is 
evenings, were .given up to his friends. 
Rubens’s house became a centre of learning 
and culturd in the Flemish city. 

The ten years that passed thus were the 
fullest and richest of his life. The death of 
the fair Isabella in 1626 broke the charm 
his home had for Rubens. After that he 
was glad to divide his time between paint- 
ing and travelling. 

HE GOOD NAME THAT IS 
BETTER THAN RUBIES 

Some important diplomatic missions 
sent the painter during the next few years 
up and down the high roads of Europe, 
the guest first of one Court and then 
another. He was knighted by both 
Philip the Fourth of Spain and Charles the 
. First of England, who were at one in this, 
that they loved art. The University of 
Cambridge made him an honorary Master 
of Arts." But better than all honours 
heaped on him is the testimony of Lord 
Dorchester : “ Rubens" is known among 
i 74 
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us as too honourable a man ever to tell 
an untruth/’ 

In 1630 Rubens married Helena Four- 
ment, and tried to patch up the remnants 
of his home happiness. Work there was in 
plenty, and more ambassadorial missions. 
Rubens now had a large country house 
as well as a town mansion. To his last 
years he laboured like a giant, his love for 
his painting not marred by the fact he 
was now rich enough not to have to do 
anotlier stroke. His children grew up 
around him and his old years were happy. 
He died of heart failure in May, 1640. 

R embrandt’S library of fifteen 

BOOKS AND AN OLD BIBLE 

Rubens, destined throughout his long 
life to greatness and- success, was far 
removed from humble Rembrandt, whom 
Europe now delights to honour. This 
painter’s real name was Rembrandt 
Harmens van Rijn, and he was borii in 1606 
in Leyden, a town prettily called by one 
old writer the eye of Holland. 

His father was a miller. Rembrandt was 
sent to school as a preparation for the 
University, but owing to his dislike for 
study the idea was abeAidoned. Rembrandt 
never became a great scholar, like Rubens. 
When he was a grown man his library 
consisted of fifteen books and an old 
Bible. Whatever else he left’ unread, 
Rembrandt loved his old Bible. 

The good miller sent his gifted son to 
various masters, and presentl}^ people were 
crying out that he was ready to set up 
practice as a portrait painter anywhere. 
He removed from Le^^den to Amsterdam, 
where he lodged in an art-dealer’s house, 
and met Van Uylenborch, the lawyer, 
whose daughter Saskia he married. 

^HE GREAT SORROW THAT CAME INTO 
* THE LIFE OF REMBRANDT 

The young portrait painter began very 
well indeed, with a house of his own and 
money to spare. It is estimated that he 
was earning from £5000 to £6000 a year 
during his early married life. Unfortu- 
nately Rembrandt was not a good business 
man, and although for ten 3/ears his success 
continued almost unbroken his affairs soon 
became very disordered. . Also he had a 
passion for buying beautiful things. His 
house became a kind of museum. 

Eight years after his marriage Saskia 
was dead, leaving one boy, Titus, a delicate 
lad, who, did not reach maturity himself. 
After this sad loss Rembrandt's home life 


broke up miserably. Titus, the child of his 
golden years, retained his father’s love, 
out the artist’s affairs went from bad to 
worse, ending in 1656 in bankruptcy. His 
grand house was sold ; he was very glad to 
make a home in a humbler place. 

Rembrandt never ceased working, but 
his art became unfashionable. Prices 
sank and sank. A mass of troubles fastened 
themselves like hornets on the artist. 

In all these changes his industry never 
ceased. Plow much labour he got through 
it is difficult to say, but of hU preserved 
works we can count about 650 oil paint- 
ings, 2000 drawings and studies, and 300 
etchings. It is very sad to think that when 
this man of industry died in 1669, he was 
what we should term an undischarged 
bankrupt, with no personal property save 
his clothes and his painting materials; 

Rembrandt was alwa^^s a humble, quiet, 
home-loving man, happier with his inferiors 
than those of higher station. ITis life is 
singularly like one of his pictures, with a 
little golden light backed up by masses of 
impenetrable shadow. 

It seems like coming from a place of 
storm into the sunlight to think of 
artists of the south, like Botticelli, Titian, 
or Tintoretto. 

T he NICKNAME BY WHICH A GREAT PAINTER 
IS KNOWN TO THE WORLD 

Botticelli, the earliest of these three 
great ones, was known by an interesting 
nickname. His father, a Florentine tanner, 
was called Alessandro di Mariano dei Fili- 
pepi. He had four sons, of whom Sandro, 
born in 1444, was the youngest.' The eld- 
est, Giovanni, became a leather merchant. 
Outside his shop hung a little barrel, a 
botticello, the sign- of his trade ; he was 
also rather round in figure. From one 
association or another he came to be known 
as II Botticello, and when the younger man 
rose to eminence he was at once labelled 
Sandro Botticelli. 

S^indro was a delicate, nervous, dreamy 
lad ; he hated his sums and his books, was 
restless, unhappy. The tanner took him 
from school and apprenticed him to a 
goldsmith. But even then he was not 
content. A chronicler of Italian painters, . 
Vasari, says, The boy was enamoured 
of painting, and opened his heart freely to 
his father who, : seeing the force of his 
inclination, took him to Fra Filippo, a 
most excellent painter, in order that Sandro 
iilight learn from him.” 
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• ■ The apprenticeship took place when the 

bo}' was about sixteen. For several years 
he worked for the Friar, who loved him 
dearly. In due course he opened a work- 
shop of his own, and became one of the 
foremost painters of Florence. He still 
lived in his father’s' house. There is some- 
thing patriarchal in the glimpse we get of 
the family about 1480. The old tanner, 
aged 86, is head of a household of twenty 
souls, the three sons and their children, 
and Sandro, who “ works in the house 
when he chooses.” The family was evi- 
dently fairly well off. 

H ow BOTTICELLI WAS INFLUENCED BY 
THE PREACHING OF SAVONAROLA 

In 1481, Botticelli’s fame had reached 
Rome, and he was summoned by the Pope 
i to do some work there. For two ye^rs 

the artist stayed in Rome, painting his 
famous pictures, and the Pope paid him 
liberally. But Sandro was of a careless, 
happy-go-lucky disposition, very generous 
i with his friends, and he did not bring much 

:i of the Pope’s money back to Florence. He 

stands out in the picture made by the letters 
, and records of his intimate friends as a 

gentle soul, full of stray sympathies, fond 
of children (he never married), with a 
boundless enthusiasm for great ieleals. 

In 1489 a change came over Botticelli. 

' He fell under the influence of Savonarola, 

the great preacher, whose eloquence shook 
\ ga}^ self-seeking Florence to her found- 
y ations. Pie turned his whole thoughts to 
religion, meditated more, prayed more. 
The next milestone in the painter’s life 
/ was the death, in 1491, of Lorenzo the 

Magnificent, who had been friend as well 
as patron. Plis son Piero was an unworthy 
successor ; Sandro -was glad to have 
nothing to do with him. 

As the painter neared old age, sadder 
\/ears seemed to follow each other. Savon- 
I arola’s terrible death made a bitter im- 

i. pression on his soul, and religious subjects 

;[ were more engrossing to him than ever. 

People gathered in his studio to talk 
about theolog}^ and Savonarola. 

T he genius who reached his prime 

AS BOTTICELLI PASSED AWAY 

Sandro was now a most important 
painter, looked up to by all, from his friend 
i Leonardo da Vinci to his favourite pupil 

Filippino Lippi. Towards the end he 
became inhrm, unable to stand without 
crutches, a mere shadow of his former self, 
I The death that came in May, 1510, was a 

release to his gentle spirit, which had 


never ceased to respond to the beautiful 
and good impulses of life. 

While Florence was mourning Botticelli, 
a man was nearing his prime whose name 
and fame have since gone to the ends of 
the earth. This was Tiziano Vecelli, 
generally known as Titian. He was born 
about 1477, at Cadore, in the Venetian 
Alps. When he- was only ten years old he 
left his mountain home to 'stay with an 
uncle and learn a trade in Venice. For- 
tunately for the world the trade chosen 
was painting. 

Titian studied with Gentile and Giovanni 
Bellini, and with Giorgione. Little is known 
of him until he suddenly emerges, a master, 
painting frescoes, and it appears that his 
fame had alread\’ spread over Itah-^. The 
death of Giorgione in 15 ii left Titian 
without a rival ; the world was at his feet. 

It is a pity that the records of Titian’s 
family life should be so scanty. We know 
that he married a fair girl called Cecilia, 
and that he had two sons and one daughter. 
Most -of his biographers have been' so 
busy explaining Titian’s greatness in art 
that they have forgotten the little human 
touches that change a genius into a man. 
Cecilia died in 1530. To console himself 
the artist took to travelling. 

T he old artist who had no 

RIVAL IN ALL ITALY 

Presently he was- back at Venice, and 
he began that life, more like that of a 
prince than a painter, which was natural 
to one of his temperament. He had a 
grand house and combined a happy way 
of living with extreme industry, and 
appeared to condescend when he took 
pupils. He could afford to be proud and 
lofty ; he was at the pinnacle of fame ; 
he knew that there was in Italy no prince, 
or pope, or beautiful woman who did not 
long to be painted by him. He was 
without a rival. 

At sixty Titian was still working, hale, 
hearty. Life appeared unending for this 
man favoured of destiny. He went here 
and there, to Rome at the carefully 
worded requesf of the Pope ; and then, 
at the invitation of the Emperor Charles, 
he crossed the winter alps to Augsburg to 
paint some pictures. This journey was 
made when he was seventy. More honours 
were heaped on him. He returned to 
Venice a Count of the Empire. Genera- 
tions seemed to pass him by. At 88 he 
was still painting. Vdien at last he laid 
down his brush it seemed that he might 
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still take it up 
again. Kings and 
princes came to 
visit him ; he 
was Italy's dar- 
ling. When 99 he 
died of the plague 
in Venice ; and 
although a law 
had been passed 
to bury plague 
victims outside 
the city a special 
exception .was 
made in this old 
man's favour. 
Plague or no 
plague,- even in 
those terrible 
hours of anxiet}', 
the cit}^ on the 
sea paid the final 
tribute to its 
greatest genius. 
He was buried 
with public hon- 
ours in the church 
of Santa Maria 
dei Frari. 

Titian it was 
who introduced 
to art the famous 
son of a dyer re- 
membered now as 
Tintoretto, of 
whom we read 
elsewhere. W e 
rna}-^ go on now to 
read of an im- 
mortal Spaniard 
who came into the 
world 21 years 
after Titian left 
it, a man who was 
destined to carry 
the honours of 
art from Italy to 
Spain. This was 
Diego Rodriguez 
de Silva y Velas- 
quez. He stands 
apart in the story 
of European 
painters, seeming 
to be free from 
the broils and 
artistic rivalries 
that marred so 
many livfts. 
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RUBENS’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF, IN THE UFFIZI 
GALLERY, FLORENCE- 







REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF, IN BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. LONDON 


Velasquez was 
born in Seville in 
1599. He was the 
child of gentle, 
cultured people, 
and neither pov- 
erty nor opposi- 
tion touched his 
youth. When he 
was a small boy 
he '■ announced 
that he wanted 
to become a 
painter ; a painter 
he became. He 
studied with Her- 
rera and then 
Pacheco. The five 
long 3^ears spent 
in the house of 
Pacheco were 
very happ}^ 

Velasquez 
looked back on 
the peace of those 
years when he 
became a power- 
ful presence in 
the Spanish 
Court. He mar- 
ried his master’s 
daughter Juana, 
and but for am- 
bition would have 
been content to 
stay in Seville 
painting, reading, 
enjoying life in 
that cultured 
household. But 
ambition sent 
him presentl}^ to 
Madrid with an 
importpjit picture 
that is now world- 
f a m o u s — t h e 
Water-Seller. 

Philip the 
Fourth had an 
e^'e for genius in 
art and letters. 
Velasquez w a s 
made Court 
painter, and be- 
gan that series of 
the portraits of 
Philip and his 
family which 
have given the 
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world an amazing insight into the char- 
acter and home of one of the great princes 
of Europe. 

In the summer of 1629 the painter set 
off on his travels to Italy, and there re- 
freshed himself greatly with the study of 
other people s work. Four years later he 
was back in Madrid, more of a favourite 
with the king than ever. Velasquez 
settled down to a life that was a mixture 
of artist and confidant. He saw the king 
every da}/, and became his friend. 

T he eagle in the high places and 

THE ANGEL IN THE SHADOWS 

The years were broken by other journeys 
to Italy. As the seasons tied it seemed to 
the painter himself that Velasquez was 
less and less an artist and more and more 
a courtier. lie could seldom spend an 
hour alone in his studio. Such was the 
fate of a man selected to be the favourite 
of an egotistical and most powerful king, 
liis duties were more arduous than one 
would think, his health was not good. 
He died in 1660, at 61. 

Murillo and V elasquez follow each other 
aci'oss the stage of Spanish art, contem- 
poraries and yet divided by the poles. 
Velasquez has often been called the eagle 
in art, dwelling in lofty places, Murillo 
the angel in art hovering in quiet shadows 
among little. children. 

Murillo’s real name was Bartolome 
Esteban. lie was born in Seville on the • 
last day of the year 1617. His parents 
were humble workpeople and lived in the 
Jewish quarter. Among these mean,- 
narrow streets, where awnings kept out* 
the fierce glare of the sun, Murillo played 
and worked till he was ten. 

That year a swift and terrible plague 
carried away both his parents. From these 
scenes of sordidness and poverty the lad 
was rescued by an uncle, a doctor who 
lived in a better part of Seville. The uncle 
was kind, but poor himself, and could not 
afford to give the lad a decent education. 

T he early years of struggle 

OF A GENIUS IN SPAIN 

Murillo had already shown his bent in 
making drawings on \vhatever material 
came handy, and to his intense delight the 
uncle found him a place in a second-rate 
artist’s studio. The boy had to grind and 
mix paints, stretch canvases, act as 
general odd- job boy in the studio. In his 
spare hours he drew, and drew incessantly. 
Here Murillo stayed till he was 23. 


Then a change came. His master left 
Seville and Murillo remained there, facing, 
the uncertain problem of making a living 
and supporting his younger sister. Murillo 
had no money, no friends, no influence. 
There were many days when the two had 
not enough to eat. A few commissions 
came from obscure priests to paint pic- 
tures for their churches, but no one of 
importance noticed the struggling artist. 

Murillo did everything he could to make 
a living, painting gay, impressionistic 
pictures on squares of loose!}/- woven 
material called saga-cloth, ind selling 
them himself in the weekly market in the 
Macarena, the slum district of Seville. 
He always took his materials with him, 
and sometimes he would paint one of these 
pictures while his customer wandered 
about the fair or dozed in the shade. Here 
the artist studied to his heart’s content 
the happy, care-free children he painted 
so beautifully later on. 

After a while Murillo was seized by a 
great desire to see the work of the artists 
of Europe. He painted a great number of 
pictures on squares of saga-cloth, and sold 
them to a man who was going to South 
America. Then, first taking care that his 
sisteir tvas left in good hands, Murillo took 
his money, and in 1641 went to Madrid 
and found Velasquez. 

T he HELPING HAND VELASQUEZ GAVE 
TO HIS FRIEND MURILLO 

The great Court painter did not mind 
associating with a black -haired, shabby- 
looking tramp, tie gave him a room in. 
his own house and arranged for him to see 
the work of great painters in the Madrid 
galleries. Three years Murillo spent in 
Madrid, copying, studying. Then he 
returned to Seville, and suddenly, miracu- 
lously his fortune was made. 

He became a feivourite, and could not 
paint pictures fast enough. In 1648 he 
married a beautiful and highborn lady, 
and the poor boy of the slums became the 
head of a grand house. From strength to 
strength the painter went, gaining more and 
more favour in the eyes of his generation. 

In 1660 Murillo founded the Academy 
of Seville. The seasons were filled with 
happy, ceaseless work. Twenty years 
later lie fell from a scaffolding while 
yjainting a picture in a church in Cadiz, 
was brought home to Seville, and died 
there in April, 1682. He sliares with 
Velasquez the love of the Spanish people 
and the admiration of the whole w^orld. 
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GROUP3 STORIES SECTION 66 

The Great Stories of the World That Will Be Told for Ever 



THE ENCHANTED KETTLE 


Japanese people think that there is some- 
J thing supernatural about foxes, cats, 
and badgers. But while foxes and cats 
are often evil spirits in disguise, badgers 
are only possessed by Puck-like spirits 
who love practical jokes. 

Often a traveller has been startled at 
hearing a noise of drums in the wood, and 
has come upon a badger, standing on his 
hind-legs and playing a tattoo on himself. 
The poor man runs away, and hears the 
badger laughing. 

Once upon a time thei*e was a priest 
who had an old kettle which had made 
him m.any fragrant cups of tea. A day 
came, however, when the head, legs, and 
tail of a badger sprang from its sides, and 
it leaped off the fire. Round and round it 
ran, and then began to fly about the room. 

At last it settled on the floor, and dhe 
badger parts disappeared. The priest, 
shaking with fright, shut it up in a box. 

Next day a poor tinker came to the 
village where the priest lived. 

“ Now I can get rid of nw useless, 
horrifying kettle,’' thought the. priest. 

The tinker was very glad to buy it 
cheaply, and the priest chuckled -at the 
trick he had played on the man. 

That night the tinker was awakened 
from sleep by a noise in the sack where 
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he carried his poor belongings. No sooner 
was it opened than out rushed the badger- 
kettle, and immediately started to gambol 
joyfully all round him. 

The tinker was not frightened, but 
laughed at the badger's antics. • Then he 
thought, “ If I laugh, why shouldn't 
others ? " So he set himself to teach the 
queer creature tricks. 

Soon he became famous as the travelling 
showman who had a kettle with badger's 
head and limbs, which walked the tight 
roj)e and danced Japanese measures with 
a fan in one pav/. Noblemen and princes 
bade him perform at their palaces, and 
soon the tinker had made a modest for- 
tune. Then he said to himself, “ I must 
not be avaricious. The priest who sold 
me the kettle so cheaply did not know 
what a wonderful thing it was. I must give 
it back to him." 

This made him sad, for the kettle- 
badger was a great pet to him, but he did 
it. Of course the priest had heard all 
about its adventures long ago, and learned 
that he need not have feared it. So he 
v/as glad to have it back again. But from 
that day onward it remained quite an 
ordinary? kind of kettle. The badger head, 
legs, and tail never sprouted again. It 
. was of no use except for boiling water. 

GOLDEN DEEDS • FAIRY TALES 





PRETE A MOURIR POUR SON AMIE 


ui etait S37dney Carton ? 
est — Henriette Cannet. 

Meme ceux qui n’ont pas lu “ A Tale 
of Two Cities '' savent ce dont il s'agit : 
Sous la Terreur Sydney Carton change de 
vetements avec un condamne a mort. 
Le condamne retourne a Tamour et- a la 
liberte ; S^’dne}^ Carton mcurt a sa place. 

Nous sommes familiarises avec unejmrtie 
de riiistoire de Madame Roland, mais 
non avec le role qui concerne Sydney 
Carton. Nous savons que Madame Roland 
etait une femme de haut merite, qui, avec 
son mari, accueillit avec joie la Revolution 
Frangaise, parce que tons deux haVssaient 
la t 3 n'annie et les souffrances causces par 
Tancien Regime. Mais, lorsque cettc 
belle prom esse de fraternite se changea en 
torture et en carnage, ces deux citoyens 
courageux protesterent. Madame Roland 
fut condamnee a mort par ceux-la meme 
que son influence avait contribue a amener 
an pouvoir. 

Tandis qu'elle etait en prison, une amie 
vint lui dire adieu. Des que le geolier fut 
sorti, cette amie supplia Madame Roland 


story told in English on page 3134 
de changer de vetements avec elle et de 
s’echapper. Elle lui dit que e'etait son 
devoir de vivre pour son enfant et pour 
son mari, pour les services qu’elle pourrait 
rendre a la France avec son intelligence et 
son influence sur les homines eminents de 
Tepoque. Sa vie etait beaucoup plus 
precieuse que celle de I’amie inconnue 
qui rinterpellait. 

Or, cette femme qui suppliait Madame 
Roland de vivre pour la France et pour son 
fo 3 ^er etait Flenriette Cannet, une ancienne 
amie de pension. • 

Madame Roland refusa d'accepter ce sacri- 
fice. Regardez-la gravissant les degres qui 
menent a rechafaud, vetue de blanc, sa 
chevelure noire eparse sur ses epaules, ses 
yeux intrepides fixes sur lepeuple ignorant 
dont elle avait essaye de briser les liens, 
et qui reclamait son sang a grands cris 
parce- que ses oppresseurs Fincitaient a le 
faire. Sous ce tableau on devrait ton jours 
graver ces paroles immortelles, qu’elle 
pronon 9 a all moment d’affronter la mort : 
“ 0 Liberte ! que de crimes sont commis en 
ton.nom!” 


THE QUEEN WHO GAVE UP HER BOY 


This is a French translation of the 
La reponse 



NT EAR the beginning of the sixteenth 
^ century there was born at Fontaine- 
bleau Jeanne d’Albret, heiress to the 
kingdom of Navarre and niece to the 
King of France. 

She hardly knew her parents, but was 
brought up in the countiyb 3 Mier governess, 
and until she was nine she did not realise 
that she was kept a prisoner by King 
Francis in a castle on the banks of the 
Loire. This the king did that when she 
was quite a child he might compel her to 
maiTy a Protestant duke. Little Jeanne 
was unwilling to many the duke the king 
chose, and was glad when the Pope 
annulled the marriage, and she was free 
to wed . as she chose. 

During the peaceful years she spent at 
Pan Jeanne studied and learned to love 
the religion of the Fluguenots, the perse- 
cuted Protestants of France, and, her 
husband proving a worthless character, 
she devoted herself to their cause. On 
the death of her old father she became 
Queen of Navarre, and while dark clouds 
were gathering round the Fluguenots she 
helped and encouraged them all she could. 

The homeless and persecuted were ever 
welcome at her Court, which grew to be 
looked on as a haven of refuge by the 


sorel 3 ^- troubled Huguenots. When their 
leader, the Prince of Conde, fell in the 
battle of Jarnac, and hope seemed dead, 
the faithful Queen of Navarre came to 
their aid. She rode into the camp among 
the despondent soldiers, bringing with 
her two fine bright boys — her only son 
Henry, aged about fifteen, and his cousin, 
the now fatherless Prince of Conde, a boy 
of twelve, whom she had adopted. 

In stirring words she rallied the little 
army to defend their religion and to 
avenge the death of their beloved Conde.’ 
Presenting the two boys, she cried : 
“ Soldiers, I offer 3 ^ou everything I have; 
my kingdom, nu^ treasures, my life, and, 
more precious than all, m 3 ^ children.” 

These words were received in breath- 
less silence, and then, as Prince Flenry 
galloped into their midst, the soldiers 
greeted him with cheers as their leader. 
In clear, ringing tones he swore that he 
would never desert them. 

Dark days were before the Huguenots, 
and to them the sacrifice of the Queen of. 
Navarre seemed vain in the light of after 
events ; yet who shall say that it was so, 
seeing that her noble deed revived the 
courage of the Huguenots, and helped to 
keep alive religion in France ? 
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STORIES TOLD TO THE CHILDREN OF POLAND 

We give here a few more legends told to all the children of Poland as they grow up. Other 
stories, known to every boy and girl in this land of mountain and forest, are given on page 4366. 

LEGEND OF THE GOLDFINCH 


\^HEN God the Father made pur world 
and covered the ground with lovely 
carpets of flowers, and made trees to 
grow into the wonderful temples of forests,. 
He wanted those temples to be Filed with 
music, so He made birds. 

He made them big and small and gave 
them different shapes, and when they 
were all finished He told them to line 
up to be painted. So all the big birds 
stood first and all the little ones were 
at the end. It was such a long line ! 

And there, among the small birds, was 
one tliat was very lively — we call him 
Goldfinch today. He chirped and hopped 
and moved to and .fro, and could not 
keep in the line. There was still such a 
long row of birds to be painted before 
his turn came. 

“ I must try my wings for a while ; it is 
so tiring to stand" and wait,'' thought the 
little bird ; and he spread his wings and 
up he flew, up to the little clouds that 
looked so white and fluffy against the 
deep blue background of the sky. 

He looked down ; how beautiful the 
world was in its new, fresh loveliness ! 
He flew from tree to tree and meadow 
to meadow and hill to hill, singing with 
joy and fluttering in the sunshine. He 
was so happ}^ in this wonderful world. 

Suddenly he remembered his coat had 
not been painted and that he had been 
away for a long time. ITe must hurry 
back. So he flew as fast as he could, and 
at last he could see the meadow where 
the long line of birds had been. But now 
there were no birds to be seen. 

God had finished his work, and He 
had put away His paints and was 
washing His brushes. 

The little Goldfinch sat on a tree and 
sobbed. God heard him weeping and 
asked what was the matter. So the Gold- 
finch told how he had flown away to see 
the beautiful world, and how he was 
too late to have his coat painted. 

God saw that he was really sorry, so 
He said, Come, and I will see what I 
can do." So, joyfulfy, the Goldfinch 
flew to Him. The colours had all been put 
awa\^ but there were still many little 
bits of paint on the palette ; so God took 
all the many little scraps and made of 
them the wonderful coat of many colours 
that the Goldfinch wears to this day. 


THE VIRGINIA CREEPER 
Tn the beginning, when God made the 
^ plants of the Earth, He first made 
their stalks and leaves ; and when these 
were finished He went on making their 
blossoms, painting the petals of their 
flowers in all the loveliest colours. 

The flowers stretched their stalks when 
He was passing by, so that He might 
notice those that were not 3^et painted. 
But there was one little plant growing 
at the foot of an old, bare rock. She was 
so small and humble that she did not 
dare even to look up when God passed by ; 
so He missed her, and her blossom was 
not painted ; it was just green. 

The poor little plant felt ver}^ sad at 
first, and wondered what she could do. 
The bare rock at whose feet she was 
growing complained of the heat of the 
sun that burned him. The little plant 
thought " I will cover him with my green 
leaves," and she began to grow, and to 
climb higher and higher until she had 
covered all the rock. 

One da}^ when the autumn had come, 
God sent down an angel to see all the 
flowers that He had made. The angel 
went along the fields and meadows, and 
saw many a beautiful thing. At last he 
came to the big, bare rock which he 
knew so well, but there was no rock to 
be seen ; a beautiful green plant had 
covered its bareness. 

" How beautiful ! " exclaimed the angel. 

The little creeper heard and blushed. 
She blushed the most beautiful crimson, 
more beautiful than all the flowers. 

And ever}^ }^ear the little creeper 
remembers the praise of the angel, and 
blushes again as she thinks of it. 

HOW THE HIGHLANDER CHOSE HIS WIFE 
/^NCE upon a time there lived in the Tatra 
^ mountains a 3mung Highlander. He 
was good-looking, witt3^ and wealthy, so 
no wonder that many girls were fond of 
him and would have liked to marry him. 

But he wanted a good wife, and he 
knew that good wives are not eas3^ to 
find. But he made up his mind to find 
one, so he dressed himself in j ags, covered 
his face and hands with dirt, and went out 
to look for a wife. 

He knocked at the door of one of his 
girl friends. “ Have mercy, good child, 
have mercy," begged he when she opened 
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the cottage door, I am a poor man. I Hastily Peter spat out the bread, and 
have not touched food since 3'Tsterday. answered, '' Yes, Master/ 

Give me some bread or some clothing. Once more Peter tried to eat, and once 
Look ! I am in rags.'" The girl was more, as he put tlie bread in his mouth, 
moved to tears ; she took some bread and Jesus said, Do \'0u not think so, Peter ? 
some cheese, and gave them to him. He Again the bread was spat out on the 
thanked her and went away. ground, and Peter answered, "Yes, 

But on the way he said to himself. Master." So it was every time, till all 
" That is not a wife for me." He tried Peter’s bread was gone, 
another place. Again he knocked at the But a wonderful thing had happened, 
door, and when the little girl opened it he for every time Peter spat out the bread 
said in a voice half choked with tears: little white rounded things grew up where 
“ Help me, sweet child; I am a poor .ft fell, and the\^ became good food to eat, 
beggar. 1 am so weary and weak, for 1 and men call them mushrooms, 
have not tasted food since 3^esterday. Now, the devil was walking behind 
Look at my rags. Give me some food or Jesus. He saw the strange and wonderful 
some clothing." The girl looked into his thing that happened when Peter spat 
eyes, and said m a sad voice : " I cannot out the bread. He thought it looked so 
give 3'OU any food because my mother has easy to make these little plants, 
locked the laider and she is a-wa^ , but Bvery fool can do the same," he said 

heie is an old coat . take it, it will, at any himself, " but I shall make mushrooms 

• 1 • "that will be nicer and brighter than those." 
Off went the Highland boy, thinking ^ 

Inis is no wite tor me. walked along biting it and spitting it out 

He came to another cottage, and wheri through the forest, in the meadows, 
he Allocked ^ the door a beautiful gnl ditches. And wherever he spat there 

opened it. He began the same stoiy, grew wonderful mushrooms of all colours, 
complammgo his misery and h^ 

some were 

the girl looked sternly into his face. She mushrooms, 

looked at his shoulders that were straight mushrooms they 

and broad, she looked at h^ hands that poisonous tdadstools. 

were strong, and she said : 1 never help ■ ^ 

loafers. Go and work, and you will suffer THE SECRET OF THE FERN BLOSSOM 
neither hunger nor cold." She banged the LJave you ever seen the white blossom 
door in his face, and was gone. of a fern ? People say it grows only 

" This is the wife for me," thought the in fairyland, but 1 will tell you how it 
young boy, full of 303^ He went home, can be found. 



washed his face, dressed in his best, and 
went once again to the girl, and asked her 
to become his wite. And when he had 
married her he knew that his choice was 
the right one. 

HOW THE MUSHROOMS CAME 
^HRiST and St. Peter were once 
^ walking in a forest. They had 
walked a long and tiresome way without 
taking any food, so it was no wonder that 
St. Peter felt tired and hungry. 

He had a piece of bread in his sack, 
but he did not dare to take it out lest 
his Master be offended. What wonderful 
things the Master was saying ! Yet St. 
-Peter grew more and more restless ; his 
hunger prevented him from listening: 

At last St. Peter took out a little piece 
of bread as he walked behind Jesus and 
popped it quickly in his mouth. At that 
moment Jesus said : 

" Do you not think so, Peter ? " 


Wait till St. John’s Eve, June 23, when 
the tide of life is at its highest, when all 
the shrubs and trees are in full blossom 
and the woods are teeming with wild life. 
That is the time to start on 3' our quest. 
Go out into the deepest forest and take no 
companion. However dark the night may 
seem, fear not, for it is in loneliness and 
darkne.ss that you may find the blossom. 

You will have to cross many a well- 
marked path, many smooth roads ; but 
keep away from them ; they lead to human 
dwellings where ferns never bloom. 

And when 3^11 become tired and wear3g 
and your leet are sore and your heart sad, 
when thorns and thistles block 3^our way 
so that 3mu are scarcely, able to move, 
then look out for the blossom ; it is nigh. 
You will come upon it quite suddenly, 
when 3'Ou least expect it. There it yvill be 
at your feet, white and lovel3g shining like 
a star among the leaves of the ferns, 
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Take it, and hide it in your bosom. Meanwhile winter came> and a hard 1 

hrom this moment you are the richest man winter too. The poor little mice suffered 
in the world. All the world is yours, with from hunger and cold. There was no grain 

all Its bliss and wonder. There is no sorrow or food left for them. Being in despair, 

now that can reach you, there is no pain they began to nibble at the old documents! : 

that can hurt you, there is no darkness The paper was not so bad after all. So i 

that cannot be lightened by the shining they gnawed and nibbled and ate the best 
radiance of the blossom you have hidden, parts, and tore the bad ones into tiny 
on your heart. ' shreds, till there was not one whole piece. 

DOGS. CATS, AND MICE the dogs wanted their 

T , ■ , , documents back, so they went to the cats. 

In the old days, when dogs and cats and But the cats said, “We thought it would 
mice hved in perfect harmony to- be safer to give your documents to our 
gether, the dogs asked the cats to keep friends the mice, so they keep them. Now 
certain documents of great importance ^^ve will go and fetch them for you.” 
safely till they came back for them. So off they went. But instead of the 

The cats looked at the pile of old papers, documents they found only scraps of 
and they thought, “ Wh}^ should we be paper lying on the floor, 
bothered with these old scraps of papers ? The cats were furious. They vowed to 
Let us ask the mice to take care of this kill every mouse they ever met in their 
queer treasure ; it is just what they are way. But the dogs, when they heard the 
ht for.” So they did, and the mice pro- sad news, got angry too, and they began 
mised to keep an eye on the documents, so to chase the cats, and they have never 
that nothing should get lost. .stopped doing it since that time. 

THE HERO OF KAVALA 

AVAL A, which is a seaport on the coast hand were stretched above him to hide 
of the Aegean Sea, had been cap- him from the lights, 
tured by the Bulgarians. Wien disaster With a beating heart and straining mus- 
fell upon the Bulgarians they were afraid cles he set out to row the eighteen miles j: 

their army might be surrounded if they to Thasos. Early in the morning he t 

maintained their position, and so vith- reached the island, glided in among ’the 1 

drew the bulk of it, leaving the fortress Greek warships, and cried out to a battle- I 

in the keeping of two hundred men. ship, “ For the love of Allah and for the ' [ 

These men, before leaving to follow the love of 3^our God, come quick, for at sun- i 

main army, were to burn the town, so rise the Bulgars sack Kavala.” 
that it might not fall into the hands of The answer was immediate. A Greek 
the enemy. gunboat got up steam and set out swiftty 

News of the decision reached the horri- for Kavala. As the sun climbed up above * 

fied inhabitants. They learned that the the horizon the people of the town heard 

soldiers were collecting stores of petroleum; . a cry from a watcher on the shore : “ The j 

they heard them sharpening their ba3^onets, fleet ! The Greek fleet ! ” I 

saw them loading their guns. The poor Then the inhabitants of Kavala knew | 

people shut themselves in their houses, that they were saved, for with the Greeks j 

expected death, and prayed for life. there the Bulgarians would not attempt / 

Only one man did not give up hope, to sack the town. 

A Turkish fisherman looked out across Doors and windows were flung open. ■ 

the waters and saw the island of Thasos, The people rushed with jo3^ into the 

eighteen miles across the sea. There lay streets and down to the shore, and as the 

the Greek fleet, and Greece was at war captain of the ship that had come to save ' 

with Bulgaria. So when the sun went them stepped ashore they seized him in 

down, and only the pale stars lit the way their arms and carried him shoulder-high 

across the waters, the brave boatman, at the head of a procession of sailors. ! 

creeping in the shadows past the sentries. At the back of these stalked a figure in j 

stole down to the beach, launched his a red fez, stumping stolidly along and 

boat, and stole out of the bay, through nodding contentedly. It was the valiant i 

the searchlights which lit up the waters Turkish fisherman who had rowed to j 

round about him. His safe escape seemed Thasos and brought back the Greek fleet 1 

miraculous. It was, he said, as if a great to save the town. 
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A JAPANESE SPARROW 


(^KCE upon a time thei'e lived in Japan 
^ an old couple who had tamed a 
sparrow. Eveiy da}^ he came to be fed, 
and fluttered about their house, sometimes 
alighting on their shoulders,, where, quite 
at "home, he would chirp as though he 
were on a forest tree. 

One day the old woman was in the 
garden when her bad-tempered neighbour 
called out : “ You won't see 3^our precious 
sparrow again. He came eating m}^ rice, 
and Tve cut his tongue out." The spiteful 
woman laughed. 

The poor old couple were filled with 
sorrow. The}’ feared the bird would starve, 
and they felt sure he would never trust 
himself near a human being again. 

As they could not rest at home they 
wandered into the woods calling the bird. 
By and by they came to a clearing. There 
stood a most beautiful little house, onl}^ a 
few feet high. The sliding door was 
pushed aside, and out flew their sparrow, 
followed by his wife a.nd little ones, all 
twittering a welcome in which the old 
people could plainly distinguish words. 

‘‘ How glad I am that my hosts should 
be my guests ! " cried the sparrow. “ How 
happy I am in this enchanted place to be 
able to tell 3^ou how thankful I am for the 
love 3'OU have show^ed me ! " 

In and out flew the sparrows, bringing 
toy-like mats and bowls and cups, which 
grew quite big as soon as the old couple 
touched them. They all feasted together 
in. the forest. The baby sparrows hung 
lanterns from tall plants, and then danced 
and played the lute to amuse their guests. 


At last the old couple said they must 
return. Then the father sparrow brought 
two little baskets, which he laid at -their 
feet. " One is heavy and one is light," he 
said; " which will you have ? " 

Tlie old people chose the light one, as 
the\^ were not strong enough for great 
burdens. After tender farewells they 
returned. The basket grew from the size 
of a walnut to that of a trunk, and when 
they opened it at home they found it filled 
with brilliant silks, glittering jewels, all 
the loveliest things fair\^ hands could have 
packed into it. Never more would they be 
cold or hungry. 

Their neighbour, hearing their cries of 
excitement, ran in. As soon as she learned 
their story she hastened ’ away to the 
woods. She came to the little house and 
knocked at the door. Out came Father 
Sparrow, and looked at her sternly. 

The woman said she was sorry she had 
cut his tongue out, but everyone is apt to 
lose her temper sometimes ! She hoped he 
would overlook it, and give her a present 
in mernoiy of their having been neighbours. 

Without more ado the sparrow brought 
out two baskets. The greedy woman 
chose the heavier, and set off for home 
without wasting breath on a thank you. 

The basket grew and gi'ew, till her arms 
ached and her back was nearl}^ broken. 
Only the thought of treasure enabled the 
exhausted woman to drag it home. With 
weary hand she lifted the lid. Out sprang 
two enormous goblins, who carried her off 
to the dismal place where those who ill-use 
animals are punished as they deserve. 


EDITH CAVELL 



jV/TosT of us remember the day when a 
brave woman came with a sudden 
glory into the old, old story of Little 
Treasure Island. She was Edith Cavell, 
an English nurse. 

Being in Belgium in the Great War, it 
mattered nothing to her whether she was 
nursing friend or foe. She was the friend 
of all who needed her. and even Germans 
she nursed back to health. But one thing 
this brave woman could not bear : she 
could not bear to see the German Army 
forcing Belgians to work against their 
countrt^ -'She could not bear to see these 
men enslaved by German conquerors. 
And so she sheltered them, and helped 
them to escape to Holland or to France. 
She risked her liberty in doing so, and one 
day the Germans found her out, found her 


guilty of being kind to suffering people ; 
and for this they sentenced her, not to a 
short imprisonment, not even to penal 
servitude, but to death. ^ 

The ambassadors of other nations 
appealed in vain against this savage 
deed, and one night in the dark a German 
firing party took this woman to a garden, 
and an officer took a pistol from his 
belt and shot her dead. She died like 
a daughter of England. Too proud to 
feel scorn of her enemies, too noble to’ 
hate them, she left this message, which will 
ring for ever down the corridors of time : 

Standing as I do in view of God and Eternity, 
1 realise that patriotism is not enough. I must 
have no hatred or bitterness towards anyone. 

With this noble farewell to the world 
Edith Cavell reached the gate of heaven. 
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THE DOOM OF THE CHILDREN OF LIR 


ETirst of all came a beautiful woman, 
riding a gre3^4iorse with scarlet harness. 
Her gown and mantle were of green, 
embroidered with silver and clasped with 
jewels. There were bracelets on her arms, 
and a gold circlet on her black hair. She 
was beautiful as a falcon or a leopard is 
beautiful, not as a fawn or a dove. 

It was Eefa, second wife of Lir, one of 
the fairy chiefs who ruled Ireland thou- 
sands of 3^ears ago, before the invasion of 
mortals caused them to become invisible 
and hide in the hills. She was going on a 
visit to King Bov the Red, and with her 
she took her three step-sons and step- 
daughter. She was jealous of them, and 


and snatched a sword from the man who 
was standing nearest to her. 

Fionuclla, the little girl, stood before her 
three brothers, who clung to her, trembl- 
ing before Eefa's furious air. Suddenly 
the Queen's hand dropped : she could not 
do the terrible thing. Instead she began 
to recite a magical curse upon the children. 

This was the doom she pronounced on 
the children of Lir : ‘ the}^ were to change 
into white swans. Three hundred years 
they were to spend on Lake Derryvaragh, 
three hundred on the Straits of Moyle, and 
three hundred on the Atlantic by Ends arid 
Inishglory. After tliat, when “ South weds 
North," the enchantment would end. 



THE PRINCE COMMANDS THE PRIEST TO GIVE HIM THE FOUR SINGING SWANS 


her visit was but a pretext to get them 
, away from their father and do them harm. 

After her came one or two serving women 
and a little group of men with swords at 
their sides and sharp spears in their hands. 
Four of them carried each one a child 
before him, pretty children, rcn^ally dressed. 

Present 1\^ Eefa called a halt in a desolate 
place near Lake Derryvaragh. Then, as 
calmly as if she spoke of fowls or swine, she 
said that the children must be killed, that * 
she would tell a lie to shield the men who 
obe3^ed her, and reward them richl3^ 

Though she was their queen, and power- 
ful in witchcraft, a cry of horror rose from , 
her servants. The wicked woman ex- 
claimed that she would do the deed herself. 


The Queen ceased speaking, and in the 
blink of an 03^0 there were no children to 
be seen, but four white swans, who rose 
in the air with human cries, and beat their 
way to the waters of the lake. 

Eefa and her servants went on in silence. 
But as Bov stepped forward to welcome 
his. friend's wife her servants cried to him 
not to touch her guilt3^' hand, and told him 
what she had done. Then Bov in his 
wrath cursed Eefa, and she was turned into 
a bird with a human head, that flew 
screaming awa3^, never to be seen again. 

Bov came to Lir with his bitter news, 
and the two set off sorrowfully for Lake 
Derr3w^aragh. The four white sw^ans came 
swimming to them, and greet tlieir 
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SON-OF-A-PEACH 


Theke was once a poor old Japanese 
^ couple who suffered greatly from 
want, for they had not strength and 
health enough to do much work. 

Often they wished for sons and daughters 
who would have helped them. One da}^ 
the old woman was washing clothes in 
the stream when she saw an immense 
peach floating towards her. She drew 
it in, delighted to think what a good meal 
it would make her husband, for it was 
near!}/ as big as a melon. However, 
the fruit burst open, and there lay a 
lovely little child. 

The old woman's joy knew no bounds, 
for she saw that Heaven had taken pit}^ 
on them and sent this child to comfort 
their old age. The old man was equally 
rejoiced, and' called the newcomer Son- 
of-a-Peach. 

He grew ten times faster than other 
children, and every tree he touched 
seemed to bear ten times as much fruit. 
The poor little garden nourished like a 
king's when he began to tend it. Best 
of all, he was so sweet-tempered, so 
cheerful, so unselfish, and so brave that 
everyone loved him. 

One da}^ he said to his father, when his 
mother was not near : 

I have heard of an island not far 
from the mainland where a band of 
goblins live. The}^ make raids on the 
country and carry off children. They 
plunder and kill. \ I should like to go 
and fight these wicked monsters." 

The old man's heart sank at the thought 
of losing his son, but he said to himself: 

“ He was sent by Heaven, and perhaps 
it is Heaven's will that he should deliver 
people from the goblins. I have no right 
to hold him back." 

So he gave Son-6f-a-Peach permission 
to go, and some money for the journey. 
It was not much ; the boy spent it all 
on provisions, and set off on foot. 

At the end of the first day's journey 
he‘ sat down in a wood to eat his supper. 
A big dog jumped out of the under- 
growth, and said : 

“If you don't give me food I will 
tear 3^011 to pieces 1 I am starving." 

“ If you threaten me," replied the boy 
calml}/, “ 3^ou shan't have a crumb, but if 
you ask civilly I shall be pleased to give 
3^ou half my ration." 

“ Please, honourable sir," said the dog, 
with a bow, “ give a hungry fellow a cake, 
and tell him where 3^ou are going." 


When Son-of-a-Peach told him what 
he proposed to do the dog said : 

“ That's an adventure after my own 
heart. Let me come as your squire." 

Son-of-a-Peach agreed, and they slept 
side by side. At the end of the second 
day's journey,, as they were talking of 
their plans, a monkey dropped out of the 
tree above. The dog sprang at him, 
but Son-of-a-Peach pulled him off, and 
the monkey cried that he had heard their 
conversation and wanted to enlist in the 
expedition. The dog growled jecJously 
that the3^ wanted no mischievous apes, 
but Son-of-a-Peach said he might come. 

Soon after a pheasant flew down to 
pick up the crumbs of their supper. The 
dog flew at him and pulled out two tail 
feathers before the boy could catch him. 
The pheasant sprang to the boy's shoulder, 
and said pleadingly : 

“Let m.e come with you too. I shall 
not eat half so much as 37our other com- 
panions, and I can show you a short cut 
to the island." 

So next day the boy and his three 
retainers arrived at the shore. Quite 
close - they could see the lovely island 
and the forlress of the goblins. 

First of all Son-of-a-Peach went . to 
the nearest village, and asked for the 
loan of a boat and a sword. Seeing his 
strange compan37, the people thought 
he must be something supernatural, and 
dared not refuse. They soon rowed off, 
and landed on the goblin island. 

After hiding their boat in a cave they 
advanced cautiously. Presently the37 
heard weeping, and saw two lovely 
maidens . washing linen in a stream. 
Son-of-a-Peach did not dare to speak, to 
them in case they should be startled 
and cry out, so the pheasant fluttered up 
and whispered gently : 

Why are you weeping, maidens ? " 

'' Once we Hved in palaces," one replied, 
“ but now we are slaves to the four 
demons who live in that fort. We shall 
never see our homes again. Perhaps 
they will kill us soon." 

“I and my comrades," said the pheasant 
importantly, “ have come to deliver you. 
Tell us, how would it be best to attack 
3^our wicked masters ?" 

“ Come to the fort at dusk," said the 
maiden, “ when the demons- are sleepy 
with vdne and food. We will open the 
side door to 3^011. 'Pr^y Heaven 3'Cu do 
not fail, for if 3^011 do I shall have to make 
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a pie of you, and it would break my 
heart to do that I ” 

“ We are invincible, never fear/' said 
the pheasant, and returned to his friends. 

The four lay in hiding till dusk. They 
saw lights in the fort, and heard music. 
One of the slaves was playing to the 
demons. The door was ajar. 

In they rushed. The dog sprang at 
one demon's throat, the ape strangled 
another, Son-of-a-Peach cut off the head 
of a third, and the pheasant pecked at 


another one’s eyes so that he was helpless, 
and the boy soon killed that monster too. 

The castle was full of treasure, which 
Son-of-a-Peach gave to his old parents. 
He took the maidens home to their royal 
father, who made the four rescuers 
noblemen. Then for the rest of their 
days they wandered about Japan slaying 
monsters and helping the weak, till 
every one of them was as famous as 
Jack the Giant Killer. But the dog 
never quite got over his jealousy. 


THE BOY AND THE AMBASSADOR 


INURING a very wild and dreadful 
^ period in French history called the 
Commune, when cannon were firing all 
day long in the streets and it was unsafe 
to stir abroad, Mr. Edward Mallet was 
acting as British Ambassador in Pans. 

One day as he passed the window of his 
office he glanced down at the courtyard 
■below, and noticed a little shrivelled boy 
staring pathetically up at the windows. 
Later on, passing the window again, he 
saw the little boy still there, and, being 
struck by his presence in the courtyard of 
the Embassy, he rang a bell and sent one 
of his secretaries to inquire what he wanted. 

He learned that the boy had asked for 
the Ambassador, and had refused to tell 
any of the secretaries what he wanted. 
It seemed an absurd thing to do, but the 
Ambassador ordered the little urchin to be 
brought to his room. 

The boy was neatly dressed, and his 
manner was perfectly composed. He 
seemed to be about eight years old. It 
amused the Englishman to notice that this 
tiny French child had all the confidence of 
a man of the world. 

He told his story quite simply. He 
lived with his mother and two servants 
m an avenue where there was always 
lighting, and the dreadful scenes were 
making his mother very ill. “ I take care 
of my mother,” he said. “There are 
two woman servants, but they are no use ; 
they are more frightened than we are.” 
He wanted to move his mother to a quieter 
.part of the city, but could not do so 
because they had' no money. He needed 
about twenty pounds. When the postal 
service was working again properly he 
would be able to pay back the Ambassador, 
ki the meantime, would the Ambassador 
kindly lend the twenty pounds? 

^ You can imagine the surprise of the 
Englishman. He found out that the 
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boy had come to him without telling 
his mother. After a great many questions, 
however, he determined to trust the little 
child. He handed the boy the money. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the boy, and 
departed. The Ambassador dismissed the 
matter from his mind. But when quiet 
was restored in the city the little boy 
came to him again. 

He told a terrible story. The street 
into which he had moved his mother 
turned out to be worse than the other. 
Blood had been shed all day long in 
front of their windows. The shells had 
exploded against their wails. They had 
been unable to get out to buy fooi In 
the back room of their lodgings they had 
cowered and starved, expecting every 
moment to be killed. 

“ My mother’s nerves have been greatly 
shattered by what she has gone through,” 
said the serious mite. “ I think it is 
better to take her away from Paris, and I 
have decided to move her to Wiesbaden. 
I think that rest will bring her round. I 
have made all the arrangements, and I 
shall take her away tomorrow evening.” 

And then he pulled out a little pocket- 
book and produced the twenty pounds. 

“ I have brought you the money as soon 
as I could, sir, and my mother and I are 
much obliged to you. Good-b3^e, sir. 
Thank you very much.” 

With that the little fellow held out his 
hand, and departed. 

This is quite a wonderful story for all 
its shortness: This little boy, living 
with his invalid mother and two terrified 
servants, had summoned up the courage 
of a man, and in a time of bloodshed 
and panic had made himself the protector 
of the household. 

It shows what even the youngest can 
do when responsibility calls for the display 
ol brave and manly conduct. 
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OEDIPUS AND SAD ANTIGONE 


y\ NTiGONE was the daughter of Oedipus, 
King of Thebes, but the princess 
was not as fortunate as the poorest bonds- 
woman in the palace. 

Her grandfather, King Laius, had been 
told by an oracle that his own son would 
kill him. According^, as' soon as Oedipus 
was born Laius ordered a servant to kill 
the baby. This man carried the poor 
infant to a lonely place, and there tied him 
to a branch by the heels. But a kindly 
shepherd found the child, and brought 
him up without knowing who he was. 

When Oedipus grew to be a youth other 
boys used to taunt him with being a 
foundling. This made him so wretched 
that he journeyed to Delphi to ask the 
oracle there who were his parents. The 
oracle did not answer his question, but 
warned him : Do not go home or 3^ou will 
slay your father.'' 

Oedipus misunderstood the message. 
He thought that his home was a shepherd's 
hut, not a palace, and that the father he 
would slay would be his adopted one. 
So instead of returning to the village he 
wandered on into his true father's 
dominions. By and by, as he was climbing 
a narrow mountain path, he met two. 
richl 3 ^-dressed elderly men. One ordered 
him out of the way insolently. Oedipus 
refused to obey, and the other drew his 
sword. The homeless 3^outh was in the 
mood for a hght. His weapon leaped from 
the scabbard, and he fought savagely. 
Both men attacked him, but"in the end his 
youth and hardihood gained the victory. 
Both the strangers were killed. He could 
not know that he had slain his father 
Laius and a courtier. On and on he 
wandered, miserable and aimless. 

^ It was a long time before the bodies were 
discovered, and the motive of the murder 
remained a complete m3^stery. Creon, the 
dead king's father-in-law, became regent. 
Shortly afterwards a terrible monster 
descended on Thebes, half beast and half 
human, and colossal in size. It was none 
other than the Sphinx. It lived on 
human beings. No weapon could pierce 
its hide. No bribe that was offered would 
induce it to leave the realm. 

'' I will go back to my own land," it 
cried to the ro3^al messengers, " when a 
man can answer my riddle ; What animal 
in the morning walks upon four feet,- at 
noon upon two, and in the evening upon 
three ? Whoever • gives a wrong answer 
I shall devour." 


Creon proclaimed that the man who 
solved the riddle should be given the 
crown of Thebes. Oedipus heard of the 
decree. As a beggar's life was not much- 
to lose he decided to risk it. 

He confronted the Sphinx in its lair and 
said: '' A man in the morning of life wnlks 
on hands and feet ; wLcn he has reached 
manhood he w^alks on twn legs ; in the 
evening of life he supports his aged limbs 
with a stick." 

This was the true answ^er. The angry 
Sphinx dashed its head against the rock 
and killed itself. 

Oedipus was made king, without ever 
suspecting that one of the strangers he 
had slain long ago in the mountain duel 
was King Laius. He married, and had a 
daughter called Antigone and tw'o sons 
called Potynices and Eteocles. For long 
3^ears all w^as happiness, but presently a 
plague visited Thebes. The oracles were 
consulted, and said that the plague would 
go when the murderer of Laius w^as 
banished from Thebes. 

^ Oedipus ordered men to search the past 
till they could discover him. Their in- 
vestigations at last brought to light not 
only the whole story of Laius's death, but 
also the secret of Oedipus's birth. \Wien 
he learned that he had killed his own 
father the despair of Oedipus was so great 
that he put out his eyes, crying, “I arn 
not worth3^ to see the light ! " 

I hen he consulted the oracle asking : 

Wdiat is the name of the place where 
Oedipus wall die ? " 

‘‘ It is a sacred grove near Colonus, in 
Attica," answ^ered the oracle. 

Let me set out for that place now," 
said the blind king, “ for I do not desire to 
live any longer." 

So he left his palace. Wdth him w^ent 
faithful Antigone, guiding the sightless 
man, and W'eeping as he w-ept. When they 
came to the grove Oedipus told her to let 
go of his hand. He walked forward alone. 
Suddenly the earth 3^awmed under his feet, 
and he descended into the Underw^orld 
to meet his father’s spirit. 

Poor Antigone returned broken-hearted 
to^ Thebes. Her brothers had decided to 
reign in turn, for a year at a time. As the 
months sped b3/ Antigone's wounds began 
to heal a little. Her chief comforter was 
her great-uncle Haemon, who loved her 
dearty. But soon fresh troubles came to 
her. The brothers fell out. Civil w^ar 
followed Both were killed in battle. 
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Creon was made regent until Eteocles's 
little son should be old enough to govern. 
The first thing he decreed was that Poly- 
nices, who had done most to cause the 
bloodshed, shoiild lie unburied. If anyone 
put his body in a grave that person 
should be buried alive. 

Terrible as the threat was Antigone 
could not bear to think of- her brother left 
a prey to wolf and vulture. She stole out 
at night and buried him. But she was 
seen and denounced to Creon next day. 
In vain did Haemon beg for mercy. Creon 
could not be induced to break his word. 
The executioners stepped toward Antigone, 
but before they could lay hands on her 
she had stabbed herself. 


The tragedy of Oedipus has often made 
men ask : Why should he have been so 
heavily punished for a crime committed 
in ignorance ? But the story is founded 
on an unshakable law of Nature. Wrong- 
doing always brings suffering. A man 
who leads a drunken life ruins his health, 
and his innocent children are often 
stricken with blindness,' insanity, or lesser- 
illnesses. This is not punishment by 
Heaven, it is simply a law of Nature, like 
the law of gravity, which makes a dropped 
thing fall to the ground. The story of 
Oedipus, the parricide, means : If you 
put your hand in the fire it will burn, 
and if you are blindfold when you do it 
still it will burn. 


LAOMEDON, BREAKER OF PROMISES 


W HEN Troy was a-building under the 
orders of King Laomedon there was 
anger in the home of the gods. Neptune 
and Apollo had disobeyed their king, 
Jupiter. As a punishment he exiled them 
to Earth for a year, 

Laomedon was startled when the glorious 
sun god and the weed-clad sea god appeared 
before him. They told him who they were, 
and offered to help him to build Troy if he 
would give all the first-born of his cattle 
to their temples. Laomedon agreed to this. 

For a' year the gods worked faithfully, 
and then they returned to the Heavenly 
Hills. But Laomedon could not bring 
himself to part with so much as a lamb 
or kid in fulfilment of his promise. After a 
while sickness broke out among his people, 
and then a great tidal wave came out of the 
angry sea, destroying the crops. Laomedon 
was thoroughly frightened, and asked an 
oracle how to appease the gods. 

“ Instead of first-born cattle,'' came the 
reply, “ you shall offer a Trojan maiden to 
the gods each year. She shall be chained 
to the rocks at low tide, and at high tide a 
sea-monster shall come for the sacrifice." 

- The maidens of Troy were assembled, 
and cast lots for the honour of dying for 
their country. Six times a noble maiden 
gave herself to the monster's jaws. Then 
it happened that the lot fell to Hesione, 
daughter of Laomedon. 

The king loved this girl even more than 
his warlike son Podarces, or his hand- 
some son Tithonus. She was the dearest 
thing in his kingdom, and he would have 
died to save her from the doom. While he 
was wailing upon his couch a messenger 
came to say that a stranger was in the 


town declaring he could deliver the 
Trojans from the monster if it were made 
worth his while. 

Laomedon sent for him at once. The 
stranger was no other than the famous 
hero Hercules, mightiest of men. 

“ Ask what you will ! " cried the king. 

“ There are many fine horses pastured 
near the shore," replied Hercules. “I 
would rather have them than gold." 

'' They are mine," said Laomedon, 
“ and they shall be yours if you can kill 
the sea-monster." 

That .night Flesione slept in the palace 
while Hercules took her place on the rock. 
At dawn he returned, his massive club 
stained with the monster's life-blood. 
Great were the rejoicings in every Trojan 
home. But Laomedon, now that he had 
nothing to fear, refused to give Hercules 
the reward he had promised. 

The hero was so indignant that he per- 
suaded Telamon, king .of Salamis, to 
besiege Troy with him. Laomedon 
perished in the war. His children were 
taken captive, but Hesione was so well 
treated that she became reconciled to the 
victors, and consented to marry the ally 
of the man who had saved her from so 
terrible a fate. 

When she was Queen of Salamis she 
redeemed her brother Podarces from 
prison, and he took the new name of 
Priam, which means ransomed. Hercules, 
who only wanted his horses, not the 
crown, helped to establish Priam on his 
father's throne. Priam and Hesione would 
have given many herds of horses to restore 
Laomedon to life, but he had sentenced 
himself to death by his meanness. 
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THE MEN WHO CHOSE THEIR LIVES. 


s IS the story of Er, told again from the 
. famous Republic of Plato, written 23 centuries ago- 

Ten days after the battle in which he 
^ had been killed Er was carried home. 

The colour still lived in his cheeks, as 
though he only slept, but he was covered 
with wounds and cold as ice. A funeral pyre 
was built two days after the sorrowful 
return. As the mourners gathered round 
to take a last look at their dear one before 
the pyre was lighted his eyelids fluttered, 
and his lips parted in a sigh. . 

How their hearts leaped 1 Never was 
such happiness. Er was carried in to his 
bed, and nursed back to strength. Then 
he told an extraordinary story. 

After receiving his death stroke he 
found himself journeying over a plain 
with many others. At length he came to 
a place where judges sat examaning all 
who came. Some were sentenced to take 
the right-hand road up , to Heaven, and 
the others told to take the left-hand road 
down to a place of punishment. 

Filled with awe, Er awaited his turn. 
When it came he was told that he had 
not been summoned for judgment, in 
order that he might carry back to men an 
•account of the after life. He drew aside, 
and watched. 

Besides the newly-sentenced going up 
and down he saw those who had finished 
their punishment coming up, tired and 
travel-stained, from the under-world, while 
those who came back from their heavenly 
reward were shining and tranquil. Greet- 
ings passed between many of them who 
had known each other on Earth as they 
gathered in a large meadow near the 
place where the judges sat. Many ques- 
tions were asked. A thousand years had 
passed since these people died. The 
sinners had suffered ten times over all the 
injuries they had done others, while the 
good had been ten times rewarded for the 
acts of mercy and charity they had done. 

One former sinner told a friend from 
Heaven that when his time for leaving 
the under- world was at an end he and his 
companion were led to the mouth of a hole 
leading to the upper air. When one of 
them, King Ardiaeus the Great, ap- 
proached the hole bellowed terribly, and 
the fierce porters of the place declared 
it was a sign that he had not repented, 
and dragged him away. ‘‘ Nothing,” he 
said,/' can describe our terror lest the hole 
should bellow at us, or our relief when we 
were suffered to pass through.” 


For seven days all the spirits rested 
together in the meadow. Then they set 
out on a three days' journey till they came 
to a place of great light, where Necessity sat 
spinning her magic distaff, which uttered 
a heavenly tune as it turned. Near her on 
thrones sat her three daughters, the Fates, 
clad in white, chanting of the past, the 
present, and the future. 

An interpreter who had conducted the 
souls thither led them before Lachesis, the 
Fate who presided over destiny. In her lap 
lay a number of lots, which the Interpreter 
sprinkled among the crowd, saying : 

” Thus saith the maiden Lachesis, the 
daughter of Necessity. Ye short-lived 
souls, a new generation of men shall here 
begin the cycle of its mortal existence. 
Your destiny shall not be allotted to you, 
but you shall choose it for yourself. Let 
him who draws the first lot be the first to 
choose a life which shall be his irrevocably. 
He who desires virtue and happiness shall 
have more of them. The chooser, not 
Heaven, decides.” 

When every soul had picked up a lot 
the Interpreter took from Lachesis a great 
number of tablets, on each of which was 
inscribed a plan of life. He spread them 
out on the ground. Some were human 
and some were animal, for the spirits of. 
men and beasts were present. Some were- 
high, some were low, some were packed 
with glory or shadowed with sorrows, but 
none were wholly joyless, and there were 
many more to choose from than choosers. 

Gne by one, in the order of their lots, 
the spirits chose. The first went eagerly 
forward, and chose the lot of an absolute 
despot, but so hastity that he did not 
examine it carefully first, and afterwards 
saw that the despot was destined to kill 
his own children. Then, too late, he began 
to lament and to blame Lachesis for his 
own bad choice. 

Er saw that the spirits from heaven 
often chose foolishly, while the former 
sinners, schooled by suffering, showed 
much care and wisdom. He guessed that 
the foolish spirits from heaven had lived 
easy, un temp ted lives on Earth, unlike 
others who had won their way to Paradise 
by struggling against great difficulties. 

Er saw strange things. Orpheus, who 
was stoned to death by women, chose to 
be a swan rather than have a woman for 
his mother. Brave Ajax chose to be a lion. 
Agamemnon, rather than taste again the 
treach^'ory of mankind , chose to be an eagle. 
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Qne of the oddest things that ever was 
alive is surely the sponge, the Com- 
panion of the Bath. Let us examine him 
with respect and intelligent questioning. 

Like the child to whose comfort and 
cleanliness it ministers, it once had life, 
movement, appetite, and, in its early 
youth, extreme activity. 

.This curious honeycombed substance,, so 
light and elastic when dry, so soft and 
collapsible when wet, is simply the skeleton 
of an animal, and if we catch that animal 
young enough we may see it scurrying 
about in the sea with preposterous serious- 
ness, as if it would sail beyond the sunset 
and the baths of all the western stars '' 
until it dies. 

The lower half of this fussy little 
navigator is bearded with hair-like pro- 
cesses waving like tiny oars or arms, and 
so propelling it through the water. There 
must be something almost like thought in 
the nervous product of this small organism, 
for when it desires to progress in a straight 
line, it does so, approximately, but when 
it no longer directs its course it stops and 
its still-waving cilia make it spin like a 
whirligig beetle in the garden pond. 

This consuming activity is of short 
duration. Like the baby oyster, the 
youthful sponge thinks better, or worse, of 


its policy of adventure ; it sinks to the 
bottom of the sea, attaches itself to rock 
or weed, or to some shelled animal, and its 
roamings are at an end. 

. The oval body with which it set out in 
life undergoes marked changes. The cili- 
ated part is drawn inwards, and the globe- 
shaped little creature becomes cup-shaped. 
Within there is busy reconstruction of 
parts. The cell masses are converted into 
canals in which a jelly-like mass of flesh is 
resident, equipped with more of the 
vibrating processes to draw water and food 
into those canals. 

The small openings in our bath-sponge 
are the canals by which water is conveyed 
to bear life-sustaining oxygen to the sponge 
and also to feed it. Each draught of 
water taken in contains organic and vege- 
table matter which, caught and strained 
away by a delicate membrane at the junc- 
tion of the little canals, is digested in the 
sponge's alimentary S37stem, while the 
exhausted water, together with waste 
products of the body, is then forced out of 
the large openings which we observe, and 
so all is well. 

The sponge grows as it feeds ; it gives 
rise in due course to eggs which at the 
right time are washed out of the parent 
body in the flood of water ejected from 
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the. main channels to hatch into free roving 
little animals which become sedentary. 

Catch a sponge alive, confine it in a sea- 
pond, and let it have a sufficiency of water 
for breathing and nutriment, and it will 
continue its growth. .Wien sponge fishers 
have little sponges or excess of larger 
sponges in hand, they do keep them in 
this way, and feed theni^ in the manner 
indicated, so making it possible for us to 
have our* little joke as to' giving the sponge 
his breakfast. . L. ' . 

T he limy spicules with which 

THE SPONGE DEFENDS ITSELF 

Before the sponge can be sent to market 
its skeleton must be freed from the slimy 
contents which constitute its vital parts, 
and from the sand, mud, worms, and other 
parasites which take up residence within it. 
A more serious difficulty is the mass of 
limy spicules which it contains. These 
are as much part of its fabric as the sub- 
stance with which we wash. They are a 
stiffening and a defence. They occur in 
great numbers in the walls of the canals. 

Often we receive a severe scratch or 
scrape from a new sponge, the reason being 
that the substance has not been entirely 
freed from these spicules, and we all know 
how difficult it is to remove them from the 
sponge without making ugly rents in it. 
The paint work of many a good car has 
been scratched and spoilt because chauf- 
feurs are too indolent or ignorant to look 
beneath the surface of a coarse sponge for 
the shell-like mass of limy spines left by the 
man who prepared the sponge for sale. 

The finest sponges for the toilet come 
from the eastern Mediterranean. These 
are sponge-fishing grounds of immemorial 
antiquity, and supplied Aristotle with the 
specimens which he declared to be animals, 
2000 years ago, though men less wise con- 
tradicted him down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

yHE DIVERS WHO GO DOWN INTO THE 
I SEA TO LOOK FOR SPONGES 

' Larger sponges come from the waters of 
Florida and the West Indies, good but not 
equal in quality to those of the Old 
World. Contributory sources are the 
Bahamas and various areas of the Pacific. 
Methods of collecting . the sponges differ, 
from the enterprise of the fully-clad diver, 
and the naked native with his foot in a rope 
tied to a stone sinker, to the longshore- 
inan who, wading into the water, rips off 
his sponges from the rocks by means of a 
pronged spear, and so spoils half of them. 


So far we have • mentioned only the 
sponges of economic importance, and but 
one method of reproduction. In most 
cases multiplication is effected by the 
budding off of miniature sponges from the 
parent. We can watch this pi'ocess for 
ourselves in the case of one of the fresh- 
water sponges, the Spongilla. Life passes 
from the parent sponge with the fading of 
summer, but from its substance new life 
takes rise, to drift away with the spring 
and form new sponges. 

As Nature takes more than one means 
to increase her store, of sponges, so she has 
claimed many situations for this branch of 
her children, inshore waters, deep-sea 
abysses, and all the ranges of soundings 
between. Silicious spicules enter into the 
composition of them all, but in the so- 
called glass sponges the silica is of the 
thinnest, most brittle texture. Yet this 
extraordinary substance serves as an an- 
chorage in the Japanese Hyalonema, which 
is attached to the mud by a bundle of 
strands of glass rope,'' which might have 
been produced by a human glass-blower of 
unrefined art. In the Semper ella, the 
attachment is not a glass rope but an 
amazing glass-like spicule, as thick as a 
man's little finger and nine feet long. 

H ow THE SPONGES HELP TO MAKE THE • 
WHITE WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND 

There are multitudes of sponges with 
six-rayed spicules in the chalk of our 
land, and a lovely kind, the Ventriculites, 
shows us how old is exquisite ornamenta- 
tion in the scheme of things. Our very 
flints, dug from fields and from the chalk 
which once had life, have sponges in 
their composition. A sponge is often the 
nucleus of these stones, and the siliceous' 
material of which they are fashioned is 
derived very largely from the spicules of 
sponges that fed and flourished in ages 
that are gone. 

But if sponges help to form the white 
walls of Old England, they help to destroy 
those walls, too. There are forms of 
these animeds which, by some mysterious 
power, can not only wear their WTiy 
through the shells of oysters, but tunnel 
our chalky cliffs. 

Most of us who visit Dover haA^e seen 
chalk there actualty toppling or lying 
where it has fallen from that height to 
which the blind King Lear was led. If 
\ye could see- in advance the place from 
which such falls occur, we should probably ■ 
find that sponges have beeii the enemy 
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within the gates. They bore deep in the 
yielding chalk, open the way for disrupting 
water, and make destruction sure, if slow. 

Of course, we must not lay the blame 
for this sort of work to the account of the 
sponges which w^e see b}^ the sea between 
high tide and low ; each genus has its 
station, its own sea-keep, its home in 
fresh water, its way upon the rock. 
There is the bread-crumb sponge, a 
colony of man}^ sponges, living on our 
shores ; there are the Mermaid’s Gloves 
cast up, living, every rough tide, and 
sponges of all sorts through all seas, till 
w.e come to the tremendous Neptune’.s 
Cup, a marvellous piece of architecture, 
three or four feet high, built up by many 
sponges which act as one, which raise the 
great stalk, then the vase-shaped cup, and 
make it lovel}^ as the work of an old 
Etruscan potter. 

A story passing the invention of 
man’s imagination runs through all this. 
Deep in the her^^ crucible of the Earth 
mineral boils like water in a kettle, and 
by volcanic action bursts out to the sur- 
face to form granite or other igneous 
rock, the hardest rocks we have. 


of the bod}^ like the higher animals, but are 
furnished with a digestive S3^stem which 
is not a closed canal, as we should expect 
to find, ]:)ut is practicalh^ the entire in- 
terior of the body. At first sight they 
appear the most defenceless of creatures, 
but they have their stings and poisoned 
barbs most potent. 

T he discs with which the comb-jellies 

CATCH THEIR PREY 

All our rules have their exceptions, and 
we must hasten to note some here. For 
the Cienophora, or comb- jellies, have no 
stinging cells, but multitudes of tiny 
adhesive discs which clutch and secure 
minute prey. Then, another of the ex- 
ceptions, ■ the lovel}^ Venus's Girdle, is not 
circular, like the rest, but exists as a 
broad ribbon of exquisite life, fringed 
with cilia which bring food within range. 
Some of this' group have taken to creeping 
along the sea-bed, and so have assumed a 
drawn-out, two-sided form. All animals 
are thought to have passed through the 
Goelenterata stage, and we may guess from 
the comb-jellies whence the octopus 
derived his sucker-discs, and, from the 
crawling species, how two-sided shapes 
were standardised. ' - 


THE FASCINATING STUDY OF THE 
» CHEMISTRY OF NATURE 

That rock is worn away by the slow 
file of Time and is washed down into the 
rivers and so to the sea, to form silica 
when extracted by diatoms and other 
microscopic organisms. Such particles 
are received into the digestive cells of the 
sponge and form their spicules, their 
boring tools, their defences, their dwellings, 
as in the Neptune’s Cup, and eventually 
turn to flint. 

Is not the chemistry of Nature in- 
imitable; the study of her works more 
fascinating than the stories written to 
fire the minds of adventure-loving bo3^s ? 
If sponges can do such things from this 
substance that came from a volcano, 
what can corals do ? We shall see 
presently, but will call by the way on 
the very converse of the horny sponges, 
the coral's relatives, those flimsy, trans- 
parent discs of life that float in every 
sea, the jelly-fishes. 

These, with the corals and anemones, are 
called the Goelenterata, and share the 
common peculiarity of an all-round struc- 
ture, so to say. That is, they have no 
“ sides,” but are circular and symmetrical. 
Moreover they have no internal divisions 


Passing to the Cnidaria we have an 
example of a dazzling contrivance on the 
part of Nature lor distributing her family, 
in what is called Alternation of Generations. 
It is not peculiar to' this group, but here we 
may examine the method. Suppose we 
have a jelly-fish mass which, as with the 
.sponges, comprises many individuals all 
united into one. If these went on budding 
and growing, the mass would become 
inconveniently large. If the component 
parts all produced eggs, they would over- 
crowd the sea in their neighbourhood and 
bring about starvation for themselves and 
all their kind thereabouts. 

H ow THE JELLY-FISH FAMILIES ARE 
DISTRIBUTED OVER BIG AREAS 

Now see what happens. The many-in- 
one are called a stock. Parts of the 
stock, charged with eggs, break away, 
like the gemmules of the sponge, float 
off and colonise some new area of water, 
where the eggs are produced. Some of 
these sink and form new stocks, which will 
bud off new attached members. Others 
of the eggs, however, will hatch straight- 
way into free-swimming jelly-fish. The 
plan is ancient and has been emplo^^ed in 
man}^ forms of life by Nature. In the 
jelly-fishes it has succeeded wonderfully. 
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type IS represented in all waters, 
from the shores of Britain, through the 
Tropics, and away towards the waters of 
both . the Poles. One would expect the 
warm-water regions to produce the giants, 
and mighty forms are there, but probably 
the chill waters of the far north and 
south have the Titans, for one of our 
recent Antarctic expeditions hauled up 
from the water, at the foot of the Great 
Ice Barrier, a jelly-lish which was 29 inches 
across the upper part, and weighed over 
ninety pounds. 

T he floating umbrellas with 

A MASS OF WAVING ARMS 

How much such a monster would weigh 
after its watery contents had escaped 
one cannot venture to guess, but we have 
all heard of farmers carting jelly-hsh in 
loads, a ton and more at a time, as manure 
for their land, only to find, as children 
find by the shore, that their sea booty 
resolved itself into watery films. 

Jelly-fish life extends into many species 
•and is complicated and fascinating. In 
general we know that the body, a mass of 
giass}^ enclosed between the upper 

.and lower sides of the bell or umbrella, 
bears a number of arms or tentacles, 
and that from these issue the abominable 
stinging barbs. These can be drawn in 
and protruded like the action of a glove- 
finger which is alternately tucked in or 
pulled out, but when the apparatus is 
shot forth and touches, its little weapons 
sting with the rapidity of a nettle, but 
with infinitely greater virulence. 

In the jelly-fish, of which the Siphon- 
.ophora are the highest form, we have 
the same S3^stem of stocks and . single 
individuals as in the former species, but 
still more remarkably developed. Here, 
m a single floating mass, we have congre- 
gated together a series of individuals 
united, yet recognisable as many in one. 

T he division of labour in the 

JELLY-FISH COLONY 

Such a jell^^-fish colony is more social- 
istic than a community of ants or bees ; 
its labours are subdivided yet coordin- 
ated as in a mass-production American 
factor}^ There are jelty-fish in the united 
mass which propel the whole colon}^ along, 
their function being to take in water, 
contract and squirt it out, and in that 
way row the living city about. Then there 
are others which guard the colony from 
offence, like the huge-jawed soldiers of 
the warrior ant colonies. In addition 


there are the members which produce 
eggs or buds, and finally those which 
collect the food, digest it and pass the 
nutritive result from end to end of the 
entire body of many individuals in one. 

Of the Siphonophora, the Portuguese 
man-of-war is the culminating height of 
jelly-fish perfection, a thing of exquisitely 
radiant colours, whose body is like a 
luminous inflated sack, six inches in dia- 
meter, with a living nursery attached 
to its underside, and stinging tentacles, 
several feet long, streaming like a corrosive 
battery far in the water. 

There are free-swimming jelty-fish, in 
the Hydromednsae, which are solitary 
and must fight and fend for themselves. 
Extraordinary facts regarding fbod suppl}^ 
have been discovered concerning these. 
Not only do they exhibit instinctive genius 
in catching food with their tentacles ; 
they are known to collect food wTich falls 
on the upper side of the bell, securing this 
supply partly by the rhythmic move- 
ments of the bell, and partly by the action 
of minute cilia. 

The united result is that the prey or 
organic matter is gathered into little 
heaps, mixed with mucus, brought to 
the finely fringed edge of the upper side of 
the bell, then, by means not yet ascertained, 
conveyed to the underside and so to the 
tentacles and thence to the slit-like mouth. 

T he tiny orphans which go to the 

JELLY-FISH FOR PROTECTION 

Included in the diet of these jelty-fish 
it is surprising to find the tiny larvae 
of oysters, whelks, and the like, eggs of 
fish, little crustaceans, tiny bristleworms 
and multitudes of algae. vSo the jelly- 
fish is a free feeder, and takes things that 
might become food for man. On the other 
hand, he swallows the enemies of our 
fishes and molluscs, and is a benevolent 
nursemaid to many kinds of fishes. 

Baby herrings, baby codfish, and a 
multitude of other friendless orphans 
which eventuall}^ come to table in bread- 
crumbs or batter, look to the jelly-fish 
for shelter. But why does it not sting 
them to death as it stings other fish which 
do not go to it for aid ? 

Certain Crustacea, w^hose hard coats 
make them indifferent to its stings, play 
the brigand to the jelly-fish ; they attach 
themselves to it and actually take the 
food out of its mouth. That is disastrous 
to the jelly-fish's prospects of long life. 
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Now the little fishes which it shelters are 
the very ones which need Crustacea as 
the main part of their diet. So, when 
the robber is pillaging the mouth of the 
jelly-fish, the welcome fish swim up and 
devour the intruder. 

For that service they are entertained 
without harm by the master of barbs 
and stings.. But let an enemy of those 
fish pursue them within range of the jelly- 
fish, then out go the stings, and the foe 
is either stunned and caught, or so 
severely punished that it is glad to 
escape with bare life. 

T he quaint animal which is like 

A FLOWER IN APPEARANCE 

A similar scheme of mutual aid extends 
to the relations between the sea-anemones 
on the one hand and several other types 
of life, crabs, whelks, fishes, even actual 
vegetation on the other hand. For, in 
spite of the name, the sea -anemone is 
not a vegetable, like the plant with which 
it cooperates. It is a true animal, low 
down in the scale like the sponge, and 
with decidedly vegetable suggestions in 
certain of its features. But the most 
flower-like of all its attributes is its 
actual appearance. 

Anemone it certainly is not, even in 
outline. We might liken it to some 
exquisite daisy, chrysanthemum, or dahlia, 
perhaps, but not accurate^ to the delicate 
wind-flower. No matter, a sea-anemone 
flourishes as lustily by this name as any 
other, and it is a thing of rare beauty 
and wonder to all who have eyes to see 
and access to its home. 

The body, with its leathery covering 
and strong muscular substance, is always 
heavily fringed with tentacles about the 
mouth, and these tentacles are armed 
with minute thread cells which bear 
poison, so that the arms not only cling but 
sting. The strength of a single tentacle 
may be insignificant, but the drawing 
power of the entire assembly is astonishing. 
They cannot pull our finger into the 
interior of the animal, but the force is 
noticeable even in the small species which 
are found round our coasts. 

T he anemone which made a 

MEAL OF A PENNY 

. The anemones are sightless, but the 
possession in some species of brightly 
coloured, bead-like prominences at the 
base of the tentacles around the mouth 
suggests that they are sensitive to light. 
These organs might, in course of time, 


possibly develop into a sort of eyes, 
though the suggestion is risky consider- 
ing how ancient a type the anemones form. 

Touch and the power to absorb seem 
the chief assets of the anemone. One has 
been known to swallow a penny. Another 
was fed with eleven small crabs in succes- 
sion. This one was exposed in a rocky 
pool whence the tide had retreated, and 
it clung, neatly folded in, looking like a 
large red jujube. 

But it needed only a touch to cause it 
to thrust out its tentacles and to take in 
the proffered crab. Again and again it 
accepted the oflering, till it bulged with 
livestock. Why did not the desperate 
little crabs eat their way out ? The 
anemone, once it swallows them, is able to 
paralyse their action and slowly to absorb 
their fleshy contents. 

All the tribe are heavy feeders when 
the opportunity offers. One swallowed a 
bivalve as big as a saucer. The meal so 
distended the anemone that it stretched 
and divided into two halves, with the 
result that a second mouth and set of 
tentacles formed — one set above the prey, 
■the other set below — two anemones in one. 

HTHE NEW ANEMONES WHICH GROW 
i LIKE BUDS ON A STALK 

All the anemones are sedentary, at- 
tached by a stout foot muscle to rock or 
sea vegetation, unless they anchor them- 
selves to a moving animal, or, as happens 
with several species, burrow into the sand. 

Sometimes new anemones bud off from 
that footstalk, but as a rule eggs are laid 
within the parent body and hatch there, 
and the larvae swim out when ready, or 
are ejected in a jet of water which passes 
out of the adult's mouth. 

Great interest attaches to the feeding 
and general life habits of the anemones, 
but if one would preserve his poetic con- 
ception of their beauty and charm he had 
better not attend their dinner-table. No 
syren, no monster of the sea, could ever 
have been so frightful to ancient human 
imagination as an anemone must be to 
the Ashes and Crustacea which it draws 
helpless into its insatiable maw. 

Nevertheless, there is nothing lovelier 
in the seas than the anemone, no richer 
hues in the rainbow. There is no garden 
in the world more rich and varied in colour 
and design than sea deeps where tropical 
and sub-tropical varieties spread their 
gorgeous filaments and ravenously prey. 
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It is but a step from an anemone to a 
coral polyp, though no anemone ever 
furnishes itself- with a hard skeleton. The 
coral polyps, on the other hand, are the 
foremost builders in the realm of Nature. 
Dead, minute shelled animals have formed 
mountain ranges, but living, the polyps 
have changed the bed of man}^ a seaway. 

They take mineral matter from the sea, 
and they take it also from the myriads 
of microscopic animals with limy cover- 
ings which form part of their food ; and 
the whole they convert into coral as hard 
as rock, which, when brought into human 
service, takes a polish as fine as marble.. 
Having studied the bee with its waxen 
cells, the spider and caterpillar with their 
webs, the molluscs with their shells, and 
the birds with their lime-coated eggs, we 
are now prepared to contemplete even 
these massy marvels of coral with reasoned 
philosophic belief. 

The little animals, flower-like in appear- 
ance, grow together in countless profusion 
in their colonies. Instead of thinking wax, 
like a bee or a wasp, they think this lovely 
limy coral. That is only a way of putting 
the matter, of course, for they cannot 
think at all ; they are very lowly organ- 
isms, in spite of the marvels they achieve. 

T he islaivds iviade by tiny 

CREATURES IN THE SEA 

They work together night and day, 
secreting the material and building it into 
reefs, into islands, into barriers, into 
crater-like atolls. They have given us 
hundreds of islands on which men dwell 
and make their homes of the material 
that these minute animals have created. 
They alter the depths of seas, by changing 
the levels of sea-beds. They nearly cost 
us the lives of Captain Cook and all his 
crew, when a piece of coral from the Great 
Barrier Reef off the east coast of Australia 
penetrated the hull of his ship, and then, 
by remaining fast in the hole thus caused, 
saved him from the wreck which must 
have resulted had the mass become dis- 
lodged before he gained harbour and the 
chance to careen and repair his ship. 

Age after age these great structures rise 
beneath warm seas. Coral polyps are 
bom and die. They are eaten b}^ fishes 
which, like sheep on the downs , browse 
where the polyps thrust out their bodies 
with waving tentacles to gather food from 
the water. But their work goes on, cen- 
tury after centuiy, epoch after epoch. 
Coral polyps are growing at the bottom of 
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the Red Sea today whose ancestors were 
at work there when Pharaoh and his host 
were drowned in its returning waves. 

Many illustrious names are associated 
with the problem of coral structure. 
Ever37body believed the substance to be 
sea vegetation, that the polyps were the 
blooms, and that the mineral, covered 
with a sort of skin, was the trunk of the 
plant or shrub. 

But how were they to account for the 
rocldike consistency of a living shrub ? 

Ah,'' said the wise ones, '' the coral is 
soft and flexible, like plants of the Earth, 
till it reaches the air, then it instantly 
hardens into this rock-like substance." 

— HE GREAT BARRIER REEF WHICH 
1 IS 1250 MILES LONG 

Eventually a French scientist conducted 
experiments with professional coral fishers. 
He made them dive and feel at the coral. 
They came up reporting that the under- 
sea coral was as hard as that out of the 
sea. He could not, dared not, beheve it, 
so, slipping off his clothes, he, too, dived, 
groped among the coral, and found the 
report to be true. 

The amount of coral created by these 
puny animals is beyond human calcula- 
tion. The animals are in every area, and 
even in fresh water, though it is in warm 
seas that they attain their greatest 
luxuriance. On some coasts they appear 
merely as scattered groups or mounds of. 
coral rock, but west of the Fiji Islands is 
an area of coral reef 3000 square miles in 
extent, and the Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia attains a length of 1250 miles, 
all the work of these minute animals. 

Engineering so terrific as this naturally 
spells jeopard}?' to navigation, and the 
menace grows from age to age as the un- 
flagging builders toil. But they have 
fashioned many a sweet sanctuary for 
ships by their atolls, many a home for 
man in the midst of blue and sunn}^ seas. 
On and on, up and up they build. 

T he tide-borne life which comes 
TO THE NEW ISLANDS 

Fish tear and rive at the coral, worms 
tunnel, waves break and crumble the 
rock, wrench off boulders of it and use 
these as battering rams to demolish still 
more. At last a fine detritus is formed 
to which one day a voyaging coconut 
comes and takes root, rises into a tree from 
which new nuts fall and create a grove. 
Birds, weary of sea flight, arrive and make 
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The Story of the Things We See About us Every Day 



How daylight eftects are obtained for photographing moving pictures by night 

HOW THE KINEMA CAME 


the men of the Stone Age 
painted pictures of running horses 
on the walls of their caves they drew the 
legs of the animals in very queer positions. 
The attitudes of the horses, indeed, seemed 
so unnatural that when modern explorers 
found the pictures they laughed at them, 
but excused the artists with the remark 
that we could hardly expect savages who 
lived thousands of years ago to draw 
galloping horses properly. 

But the man of the Stone Age was 
accurate after all. Horses do run like that, 
and it was the kinema that proved the 
ancient artists to be right, for the in- 
stantaneous photographs taken for a film 
show the galloping horse's legs in exactly 
the same positions as they are drawn by 
the Cave Men. Those early artists can 
indeed call the moving-picture maker of the 
twentieth century as a witness to their 
accuracy of observation. 

The kinema is undoubtedly one of the 
most wonderful of the many wonderful 
inventions of the last twenty or thirty 
years. It makes a picture live, and by its 
aid we can reconstruct the past, we can 
bring the whole world of the present with 
its varied and magic life into a room, and 
we can see not only the actions of men, 
but the very processes of Nature herself 
in operation. ^ 


Unlike the telephone, the gramophone, 
and many other wonders of the day, the 
kinema cannot be said to’ have been in- 
vented by any one man. Rather is it the 
product of the discoveries and inventions 
of many men, all working toward the 
same end. The moving picture is, in fact, 
not so much an invention as an evolution. 
The inventors of the ordinary photograph 
were, of course, the pioneers, though even 
without them we could have had moving 
pictures of a kind. But such would have 
been drawings, and might or might not 
have been true to life according to the 
skill or otherwise of the artist. It was 
photography, however, that opened up 
the vast possibilities which have come, 
and are still coming, to fruition in the 
splendid moving picture of today. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that 
Englishmen should have played the lead- 
ing part in the development of the kinema. 
So far back as 1833 an apparatus called 
;.he Zoetrope, or wheel of life, was invented 
or described by an English mathematician, 
W. G. Horner, which gave to pictures an 
appearance of vivid movement. It con- 
sisted of a hollow cylinder with a number 
of slots cut round its upper part, and 
round its lower part inside was arranged 
a series of drawn pictures showing succes- 
sive stages in the movements of a galloping 
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horse, a walking liian, or some other 
moving object. 

When the C3dincler was rotated, and an 
observer peeped through the slots which 
came round in rapid succession as though 
they were one slot, the horse seemed to be 
galloping, or the man walking. This w^as 
due to each picture of the series impressing 
the eyQ for . only a moment, and the whole 
set becoming merged into what seemed to 
be one picture combining the successive 
positions of the legs and body, with the 
illusion of motion. 

OW THE FIRST MOVING PICTURE 
OF A HORSE WAS TAKEN 

The zoetrope was soon improved upon, 
and was succeeded b}^ a number of later 
and better appliances with long and 
difficult names, like praxinoscope ; but we 
must remember that the old zoQtrope was 
really the parent of the modern kinema, 
the same principle, the illusion of motion, 
being used in both instruments. 

A great advance was made in 1872 when 
the. idea of adapting photography to the 
zoetrope was first thought of. In that 
}^ear Edward Muybridge, a native of 
Kiiigston-upon-Thames living in San Fraai- 
cisco, conceived a novel way of obtaining a 
series of snapshot photographs of a 
galloping horse. He arranged 24 cameras 
side by side along a track, and on the 
opposite side of the track he erected a 
high fence painted white, while across the 
track at intervals he stretched 24 threads, 
each of which was connected with a 
spring holding in position the shutter of a 
camera. A horse was then set galloping 
along the track, and, as it passed each 
thread, it snapped it and released the 
spring, opening the shutter, and taking a 
photograph of itself. 

HE MEN WHO GAVE us THE FILM AND 
THE MOVING PICTURE CAMERA 

The result was a series of 24 instan- 
taneous photographs, more or less in 
silhouette, showing successive movements 
of a horse galloping. These photographs 
created quite a sensation, and among those 
who loudly praised the clever Englishman 
was Mcissonier, the French painter, who 
was greatly interested in stud3dng the 
movements and ' positions of the horse's 
legs in action. 

' But before the moving photograph could 
become a practical proposition the film 
had to be invented, for without it a thou- 
sand cameras would have been needed 
to take sufficient' photographs to show a 


moving picture for one minute on a screen. 
Several attempts were made to devise a 
suitable film, but it was not till 1884 that 
the first real photographic film was invented 
by George Eastman of Kodak fame. 

The next thing needed was a camera 
that would take a series of pictures on a 
film, and this was invented by another 
Englishman, William Friese-Greene, a 
native of Bristol, whose claim to be the 
true inventor of the moving - picture 
camera was definitely decided in the 
United States Circuit Court of New York. 
He used his camera first on November 15, 
1889, taking a scene in Hyde Park. 

Later, Edison invented the kinetoscope 
into which we look to see the moving 
picture, turning a handle to rotate the 
photographs ; and this he patented in 
1893, showing it at the World's Fair at 
Chicago. Projectors came next, but the 
difficult3^ of throwing a satisfactor3^ moving 
picture on the screen was not yet overcome, 
the pictures always appearing too faint. . 

T HE IMMENSE MULTITUDE OF PEOPLE 
WATCHING MOVING PICTURES 

At last Robert W. Paul, another English- 
man, solved this problem, and one day in 
Februar3% 1895, about three o'clock in the 
morning, the policemen on duty near his 
studio at New Southgate, Middlesex, 
heard loud shouts, and running to the 
spot, they went inside and found Paul and 
his men rejoicing at having successfull37 
thrown a really clear moving picture on a 
screen for the first time; ■ 

From that time to this the story of the 
kinema has been one of constant progress 
and improvement. Among more recent 
developments has been the successful intro- 
duction after long experiment of films in 
natural colours. Educational films show- 
ing such varied subjects as industrial 
processes and surgical operations have 
added immensely to the usefulness of the 
kinema. and it is hoped that such films 
will eventually drive off the screen much 
of the rubbish from America which is 
shown here. The moving-picture industry 
is now one of the greatest in the world, 
and from that little group of policemen • 
and workmen in Paul's studio, who saw 
the first really satisfactory moving photo- 
graph on a screen, the number of spec- 
tators has increased till, in the United 
Kingdom alone, eveiy 3/ear more than a 
thousand million seats are occupied by 
people watching the films. It is a record 
without parallel. . ’ 
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PICTURE-STORY ' OF THE.,KINEMA 



A WONDERFUL REPRESENTATION OF MONTE CARLO BUILT UP FOR THE BACKGROUND 
OF A FILM. IT WILL BE NOTICED THAT THE BUILDINGS HAVE NO BACKS 
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HOW SOME OUTDOOR FILMS ARE TAKEN 


MAKING A TORNADO FOR THE KINEMA 



In many films tornadoes and cyclones have to be represented, and these are made to order in the manner shown 
in this picture. A' terrific wind is created, as required by revolving an aeroplane-propeller at very high speed. 



A notable example ot the way in which a sea-fight is represented is aflorded by the film of the Battle of Jutland. 
Tiny model boats represented the warships, a tank was the North Sea, and the vessels were operated by bellows. 



THE FILM SCULPTOR AT WORK ON HIS STATUES 



Here is one ot the workshops in which were prepared the many statues needed for the fagade of Notre Dame, built 
for the film version of The Hunchback of Notre Dame. Of course, the cost of preparin'? such a property is enormous. 



This sculptor is at work on a figure for use in the film of the Queen of Sheba. Much archaeological knowledge 
is needed by those who prepare films of ancient life in order that architecture and costume may be accurate. 
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A REAL OLD SHIP AND A NEW OLD TRAIN 



This pirate ship used in a film taken in Los Angeles Harbour, Calitornia, is a real old-time Moorish sailing ship, once 
used by Barbary corsairs. The film producer is delighted when, as in this case, he can get a real property for his picture. 



Here is an old-fashioned railway train which had to be made for a scene of the opening ol the London and Birmingham 
Railway, -Old-fashioned locomotives of this kind made for the films are generally worked by small gas engines inside. 
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HOW AN INSECT FILMS ITSELF 



Great skill and patience are needed tor the taking ot ettective natural' history films Birds and fishes and insects will 
not act and move to order, and^the operator has often to wait for hours to get an inch or two of film. This illus 
tration shows how interesting and instructive pictures may be taken ot fish and other inmates ot an aquarium. 


^ The fall/ng Hap /fas ^ 

■ dosed t/>e£(ectr/cai / 
t _ pfrcoi/ a/ t/}/s point ^ ^ 



This Dicture shows how an insect films itselt. As it emerges irom the tube holding it, the flap oi the tuoe drops and 
closes the circuit causing the camera shutter to open, the intermittent spark to be fired and the motor to revolve the 
film, thereby taking the photographs ot the flying insect The exposures are made by a rapid succession ot sparks, over 
a hundred occurring in a second, thus showing every detail in perfection under a powerful light 
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THE TRICK OF THE MAGIC;FILM 
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Remurkauie tiiecls are obiained on tlic tilm by tncKS. Here, by pliotographuig me reiieciion in a uisiant mirror the 
woman appears on the table very small, and thus is made a picture of a tairy coming out of the sleeper’s pipe. 
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DEVELOPING AND DRYING THE EILMS 
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Hundreds of millions of feet of film have to be developed every year, and for this operation elaborate and efficient 
machines are used like the one shown here. The film is being fed into the machine and emerges completely developed. 
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For drying the films a great drum is often used, the film being wound on it as is being done in 
this picture, and then when it is perfectly dry being wound off again and rolled up on reels. 
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Aiany films are stained with colour to give moonlight and other effects, and in this picture we see the 
apparatus which automatically washes and stains 4000 teet, or nearly a mile, of film at one operation. 
















THE MACHINE THAT MAKES A PICTURE LIVE 



is operated by a switch, and as it unwinds from one spool it is wound on another. 
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GROUP 7 WONDER SECTION 66 

Plain Answers to the Questions of the Children of the World 


How Far We Can See When We Stand at Various Heights 
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The first ficjure is the height in feet, up to a mile ; the second is the 
rough distance seen jn miles (not exact to small fractions). 


HOW FAR CAN WE SEE? 


'WT'hen we say that our eyes see, all we 
reallymean is that light has entered 
them, and has affected them. If that 
happens, we see. It does not matter 
whether the light has been produced by a 
match that someone has held in front of 
our eye, or whether the light has come 
from a star so distant that its light took 
ten thousand years to reach us. In either 
case, if light enters our eye in sufficient 
quantity to affect it, we see. The answer 
to our question, therefore, is that our 
eyes can see to any distance from which 
light can reach them. The question whether 
the light has travelled billions and billions 
of miles, or only half an inch, makes not 
the slightest difference to our eyes. 

It is quite a distinct question at what 
distance our eyes can distinguish the 
details of a particular thing. This depends 
on many things, but it can be reckoned to 
some extent, and it is very important to do 
this for the case of different telescopes. 
We know that, if there were any building 
on the Moon as large as St. Paul’s, it could 
be recognised in our best telescopes. 

Standing at any given point, we can 
usually see what is called the horizon, 
from the Greek word horos, which means a 
boundar}^ and in this case means the 
boundary between the Earth and the sky. 
We understand, of course, that the line 
we see on the horizon is not really the 


boundary between Earth and sky, but 
merely the boundary between them as 
they appear -to our eyes. 

As we stand by the seashore, the sky 
and the sea seem to meet. We can see a 
line which seems to be the end of the sea 
and the bottom of the sky. That is the 
horizon. Similarly, if we stand on a 
plain of land we can, if there are no trees 
or houses in the way, see where the end of 
the land seems to touch the bottom rim 
of the dome we call the sky. That also 
is the horizon. 

Its distance depends on how high 
our eyes are from the level of the sea if 
we are looking across the sea, or from 
the level of the land across which we are 
looking if we are looking over a plain. 
A boy standing on the shore looks out on 
the sea from a distance about four feet 
higher than the level of the sea — the 
height of his eyes from sea-level. He can 
see just a little more than two and a half 
miles in front of him, and his horizon is 
just this distance away. The eyes of a 
boy on the edge of the cliff, on the other 
hand, are lOO feet above sea-level, and he 
can see about 13 J miles off, and that is 
where the horizon is. Again, the top of a 
lighthouse is 150 feet above sea-level, and 
if a boy looks out on the sea from this 
point he would see about ibj miles, and 
his horizon would be i6| miles away. 
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The scientific explanation of all this 
would be that range of vision is de- 
termined by the altitude of the observer/' 
In simple language, this means that the. 
higher up we are the farther we can see. 
That is because our world is a globe. 
Perhaps we can understand better how 
this is if we stand in front of a row of 
houses forming a bulging crescent. Stand 
clos^^ to one of the houses, and turn your 
head first to the right, and then to the left. 
You cannot see much of the row of houses, 
perhaps only a little bit of the house on 
each side of the one of which you stand in 
front. Step back into the middle of the 
road, and look again. Now you can see a 
good many more of the houses, but still 
not all if the row is long. Then cross to the 
far side of the road, and many more mil 
be found to have come within range. 

To look for the horizon is much the 
same thing. The Earth is round, and 
the farther we are above the ground along 
which we are looking, the farther we -can 
see. The table oh page 6717 shows how 
far an37one can see at various distances 
from, the Earth's surface. At one mile 
high we can see g6 miles. The figures are 
generally correct, but not quite exact, as 
the table is drawn up for simplicit}^, and 
so avoids small fractions. 

Why Does it Rain so IViuch in 
Scotland ? 

This is one of those difficult questions 
about the weather which no one can fully 
answer. One of the great causes of rain is 
the existence of much water for the Sun 
to draw up, and so any island is far more 
rainy than the interior of a continent, such 
as the Sahara Desert. That applies to the 
whole of the British Isles. But the rain 
that falls in our islands is principally 
brought from the greatest expanse of 
water near them, which is the Atlantic 
Ocean. So it is chiefl}^ the warm, wet 
western wind " that brings tlie rain. It 
deposits the rain most where it is most 
cooled, and as Scotland is farther north 
than England it is colder ; and so its 
climate condenses more rain than tks; 
climate of England does. Scotland also 
has a very broken west coast, so that the 
water of the sea comes far up into the 
land, as in the case of the Ch-de, round 
which therg is more rain than anywhere 
else in Scotland- The west coast of 
Ireland is very rain}^ too, and Ireland 
catches part of the rain which would other- 
wise fall on England. Scotland, again, is 


ver}^ hilh' and mountainous, and air is 
cooled in rising over hills, and so deposits 
much of its moisture as rain. Of course, 
the east coast of Scotland is far drier than 
the west, for wlien the west wind reaches 
It, it has already spent most of its moisture 
farther west. 

Why is it Easier to Swim in Salt 
Water Than in Fresh? 

The answer depends wholly on the 
heaviness of our bodies as compared with 
the heaviness of the water. Our bodies 
are more than three-fourths water, but 
most , of the rest is heavier than water. 
The fat of our bodies is lighter than water, 
and so helps us to float. Now, fresh water 
is less heavy than salt water, and so our 
bodies, though onl}^ a little heavier than it, 
tend to sink in it. Ordinar}/ sea water is 
heavier than fresh water, because it 
contains a lot of salts melted in it, just 
as the water of our own bodies does ; so 
we find it easier to float and swim in sea 
water. But in some parts of the world 
there is water that is much sal ter than 
even sea water ; this is the case, for 
instance, in the Dead Sea, and we have 
all heard of the Great Salt Lake in-America. 
There is so much salt in’ the water of the 
Dead Sea that it is actually heavier, on 
the whole, than our bodies are, and you 
cannot sink in the Dead Sea! On the 
other hand, there are some liquids much 
lighter than water, and if a man were to 
fall into a lake of one of them he could not 
swim at all, however good a swimmer he 
was, for his bod\^ would sink like a stone. 

Who was Empedocles ? 

In the fifth century b.c. Agrigentum, now 
called Girgenti, was one of the largest and 
most flourishing Greek cities in Sicily, and 
the fame of its great philosopher, Empe- 
docles, added much to its glory. Empe- 
docles, who lived from about 490 to 430 
B.C., was also a poet and statesman, and 
his wealth, eloquence, and wisdom gave 
him immense influence in his native city, 
where he supported the democratic party. 
In his teachings he followed Pythagoras 
and Parmenides, but he claimed also to 
have magical powers, and the gifts of 
prophecy and healing. The people came to 
regard him as an almost superhuman 
being, and all manner of legends were told 
of him. Pie is said to have thrown himself 
. into the crater of Etna in order that his 
sudden disappearance might induce the 
people to think him a god. 
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Why Does Water Freeze ? 

This sounds a simple question, but. no 
one can answer it yet. We do not know 
why taking heat out of water should turn 
it from the liquid into the solid state. It 
is believed, however, that we are wrong in 
supposing that there is a perfectly sharp 
line between the liquid and the solid state 
of water or of anything else. It is probable 
that water turns into ice or ice into water 
through unbroken stages ; only in most 
cases these happen so quickly that we have 
not time to notice them. 

If we are ever to learn why water freezes 
we must certainly discover all we can 
about the nature of ice, and it is not 
difficult to find, in the first place, that all 
ice is made up of ciystals. So we must 
understand ciystals, and the reason why 
so maiy^ kinds of matter, when solid, 
form themselves in crystals. This is a 
most difficult subject to stud}^ but the 
laws of crystals are being very slowly 
worked out, and when that is done we 
shall perhaps be able to sa}^ why it is that 
water freezes when it is cooled. 

How Can a Bird Fly Though it is 
Heavier Than Air? 

People who spend their lives in destroy- 
ing the lives of other creatures know that, 
when a bird is shot, it falls ; in other words, 
a dead bird obeys the force of gravitation 
exactly as a hailstone, or a raindrop, or a 
meteorite must do. The force of gravita- 
tion is always acting, even on the living 
bird. It is therefore plain that some force is 
produced which acts against gravitation, 
balances it when the bird maintains its level 
in the air, or more than balances it when 
the bird rises in the air. This force is pro- 
duced by the life of the bird. It can be 
produced in other things that are not alive, 
as in an aeroplane that we play with. In 
ail}/ case, there is produced a force which 
acts in the opposite direction to the force 
of gravitation, and is, for the time being, 
superior to it. In the case of the bird the 
force is produced by burning the sugar in 
its muscles ; in the case of the aeroplane 
it is produced by burning petrol in the 
engine. Foolish people sometimes speak 
as if these were cases of defying one of 
Nature's laws, but they are nothing of the 
sort. Gravitation goes on acting on the 
bird whether the bird rises or falls ; but 
when the bird rises into the air a greater 
force is being successlully opposed to the 
force of gravitation. 


Can Chemistry Build Up Life? 

No ; chemistry certainty cannot build 
up living matter. But we ought to know 
how far chemistry can go in this direction. 
It was long believed that none of the things 
made by life, such as sugar or alcohol, 
could possibly be made in an}^ other way ; 
but nearly a hundred years ago a compound 
called urea, which is one of those , made 
inside our bodies, was made by a chemist 
otiiside his body ; and now chemistry can 
build up thousands of compounds which 
are made by living things ; and can build 
them up from their separate elements. This 
teaches us that chemistry inside living 
things cannot be so veiy different from 
cheniistiy outside them. 

No doubt chemists will some day be able 
to make all the compounds that compose 
living matter, or protoplasm, and then call 
the mixture protoplasm ; but it will be 
only dead protoplasm, we may be sure. 
Living protoplasm is far more than a 
mixture of proteids and sugar and salts and 
water. It has an architecture, and is as 
much more than a mixture of these things 
as a cathedral is more than a heap of bricks. 
The bricks need a builder to make them 
into a cathedral, and the compounds that 
compose living matter need a builder to 
make them into living protoplasm. Other- 
wise it will be only protoplasm, without the 
property which all living protoplasm has, 
and which is the power of growth. 

Why, from a Train, do the Telegraph 
Wires Seem to Go Up and Down? 

The telegraph wires stretching from pole 
to pole do not hang perfectly straight 
even when tightly drawn, but sag in the 
middle, as a tow-rope stretched from tug 
to ship will do. They are so nearly 
horizontal, nevertheless, that the eye of 
anyone standing still and looking at them 
from a distance cannot readily detect the 
looping effect. But when the eye is taken 
ver}^ quicldy along by the side of the wire 
the falling awa}^ from the horizontal 
straightness is detected- and exaggerated, 
so that the apparent up-and-down motion 
of the wire is opticall}^’ increased in such a 
way that it can almost be called an optical- 
illusion, though actually it is founded on 
fact. In the same sense, if not quite the 
same way, raindrops falling straight down 
seem, when the eye looks at them from a 
moving train, to be stanting towards the 
onlooker. That is also an optical illusion 
arising from the train's motion. 
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WHAT DO THE WORDS ON A WEATHER MAP MEAN? 


There are many strange-looki ng words 
on a weather map, and if we are to under- 
stand the weather report we must know 
their meanings. 

Perhaps the most familiar arc the words 
beginning with iso. This prefix means 
equal, and the words are used of certain ir- 
regular curved lines appearing on the map. 
Some of these are called isobars, and join 
up places of equal barometric pressure, that 
is to say, places where the reading of the 
barometer is the same. Isotherms are the 
lines joining places of the same temper- 
ature, the word meaning equal heat.. 
Isohels are lines showing equal duration 
of sunshine, hels being from the Greek 
word helios, meaning the Sun. Isohyets are 
lines showing equal amounts of rain, 
hyets being from huetos, meaning rain. 
Isodynamics, a word meaning equal 
power or force, is used in two seiises. It 
may mean lines connecting places where 
the intensit}^ of the Earth’s magnetism 
is equal, or lines joining places where the 
winds are of a specified force. 

A cyclone in a weather chart does not 
mean a raging tornado ; it is simpty 
the name given to a region of low baro- 
metric pressure, that is, a region where 
the pressure of the air is less than that 
round about. The result is that air from 
the surrounding regions of high pressure 
pours in and so there is a movement of 
the atmosphere in which the wind blows 
spirally round and in toward a centre. 
This moveme]'it may be gentle or rapid, 
and general or local. When it is gentle 
it is quite as truly a cyclone as when it is 
dangerously rapid. A cyclone in this 
sense is also called a depression (or a low). 

An anti -cyclone is a region in which the 
barometric pressure is high, or greater 
than that of surrounding districts ; and 
it is generally shown on a weather chart 
by roughly circular or oval curves re- 
presenting the isobars. The wind blows 
spirally outwards, the region of highest 
pressure being the central region of the 
anti-cyclone. The word anti-c^^clone, of 
course, means the opposite of a cyclone, 
and sometimes the word high is used in- 
stead of anti-cyclone. 

A V-shaped depression is the expression 
used to describe isobars having the shape 
of the letter V, which enclose an area of 
low pressure. The point of the V is always 
to the south or the east. A barogram is 
the continuous record of atmospheric 
pressure made by a barograph, or a self- 


recording barometer. In the same way 
an anemogram is the record of an anemo- 
graph, an instrument recording the sjDeed 
or force of the wind, the Greek word 
anemos meaning the wind. Kaiahaiic 
(made up of two Greek words meaning 
going down) is a word used in weather 
reports to describe the downward motion 
of the air. A local cold wind is called 
katabatic when it is caused by cold air de- 
scending from high ground b}^ gravitation. 

Veering is the changing of the wind in 
the direction of the motion of the hands 
of a watch ; the opposite is called hacking. 

Aerology is a word which has come into 
use in recent times to indicate that part 
of meteorology which is concerned .with 
the study of the upper air, a study carried 
on b}^ means of small free balloons filled 
with h3drogen gas. They are released, 
and by following their progress with the 
help of a specially designed theodolite, 
knowledge is gained of the wind currents 
at great heights. 

Hnmidiiy, a familiar word for dampness, 
is used in meteorology to describe the 
amount of water vapour in a measured 
volume of air. The term Saturation, 
when applied to the air, means that 
the air contains as vapour all the moisture 
it can possibl}/ hold at that temperature. 

Phenology is a term used to describe 
the stud}^ of the natural changes taking 
place from season to season, and it 
includes all natural phenomena, such as 
seed-times, harvests, flowering, ripening, 
miration, and so on ; but in practice 
it is often limited to the times on which 
certain trees and plants come into leaf and 
flower each year, and to the dates of the 
first and last appearance of birds and 
insects. The Ro3^al Meteorological Society 
issues a Phenological Report every 3'^ear. 
The word is curious ; it is really an 
abbreviation of phenomenology, meaning 
a discourse on phenomena. 

Insolalio 7 i is a word used to describe 
the solar radiation received b3^ the 
Earth and other planets. A peniad 
(Greek for five) is a period of fi\^e days. 
Five-da}^ averages are used in meteorology 
because five divides into 365, the number 
of days in our year. 

Serein is fine rain falling from an 
apparently clear .sky ; a'line-squaU is a 
squall of wind accompanied by rain or 
hail, associated with a sudden drop of 
temperature and the passing of a . long 
line of dark cloud. 
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WEATHER MAPS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
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WONDER 


Is the Stuff in Earth and Air and 
Sea Always Changing Places ? 

The answer to this is certainly Yes. 
There is a ceaseless circulation going on 
between the surface of the land and the 
water, and the bottom layers of the ocean 
of air which covers them both. Wherever 
water is, for instance, it is often being 
sucked up in the form of a gas into the 
air, of which it then forms part ; while, on 
the other hand, water vapour from the air 
often passes from it to the Earth — as, for 
instance, in the form of dew. Then the 
gases of the air, especially oxygen and 
carbon dioxide, are ceaselessly passing be- 
tween it and the bodies of all the living 
creatures on the Earth ; and from moment 
to moment, various gases are either leaving 
the air to be dissolved in the ocean, or are 
leaving the ocean to join the air. 

Why is Geneva the international 
City ? 

It is not a particularly big city, nor a 
wealthy one, nor vastly important in 
the world's affairs. It cannot be called 
particularly central. Why, then, is Geneva 
international, and why was it given the 
honour of becoming the home of the 
League of Nations ? 

From earliest days it loved freedom, 
and its citizens never submitted to becom- 
ing the vassals of feudal lords ; but for 
many centuries it had no importance. The 
change came suddenly and swiftly. The 
Reformation, spreading over northern 
and central Europe, came to Geneva and, 
as in many other places, it came with 
violence. Calvin, one of the great men of 
history, was the leader of it. He was a 
terribly stern leader. He set himself to 
mend the manners and morals of the 
people as well as to reform their faith. 
He drew up a set of rules, stricter than in 
any school, and anyone who broke them 
was brought before a solemn council of 
pastors and churchwardens and punished 
with great severity. Those who sang gay 
songs, or danced, or dressed up, were put 
in prison for three days on bread and 
water ; those who forgot to say ^ace 
before and after meals were fined forty 
shillings ; no one might wear gold or 
silver chains, embroidered clothes or 
ornaments of any kind, nor might they 

play or run idly about the streets^during 
the time of Sermons on Sundays." 

In reforming their faith he was still 
more strict and, following the approved 
method of the time, his actions were cruel 


indeed. He scourged the townsfolk, he 
burned the heretics, but he did what he 
intended to do. He transformed Geneva 
from a little unimportant town, of no par- 
ticular interest to anybody, into the great 
centre of Protestantism. He did a good 
thing in a bad wa}^ 

It was the beginning of the city's inter- 
national fame. People from all lands 
flocked to it. From England and Scot- 
land came those whom Queen Mary would 
not allow to live in peace. From France 
and Italy came distinguished poets and 
preachers, attracted by its reputation of 
learning. John Knox, who spent several 
3mars there, described it as " the most 
perfect school of Christ that ever was in 
the Earth since the days of the Apostles." 
The massacres of St. Bartholomew's Day 
sent refugees flying in terror from the 
French towns, and Geneva opened her 
gates to them, her purse, and her heart. 

Whenever there were riots and revolu- 
tions anywhere, Geneva was the city of 
refuge to which the persecuted fled. Its 
population toda}^ is only half Genevan ; 
the other half are foreigners. 

No other city has such a history of 
open-hearted hospitalit3^ Its spirit is truly 
internationa] . 

vyhat is the Acropolis ? 

Acropolis was the name given to the 
highest part of cities in ancient Greece, 
the part surrounded with fortifications, 
sheltering temples, statues of gods, and 
all that was precious to the people. Most 
of the towns of Greece, of Asia Minor, of 
ancient Italy, had their Acropolis, and 
important ruins remain for our admiration. 
The most famous, the richest in buildings, 
and also the best preserved, is at Athens. 
It covers the top of a hill 900 feet long 
and 450 feet wide, spread with temples, 
masterpieces of the celebrated artists of the 
great time of Pericles. There was the 
Parthenon, erected to Minerva, patron 
goddess of Athens ; the Erechtheum, with 
its beautiful Porch of the Car3/atides ; 
the Propylaea, a monumental \^estibule of 
columns leading to all the shrines. No 
other place in ancient Greece had such 
sacred and glorious memories. The Acro- 
polis was almost entirely spared until the 
seventeenth centur3^ but in 1656 the 
explosion of a Turkish powder-store 
destro3^ed a part of it. Most of it is now 
in ruin, destroyed b3^ war, and neglected 
by the Greeks themselves. 
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WONDER 


Does a River Ever Flow from the 
Sea into the Land ? 

Now and again we find such queer 
things happening, and at Argostoli, the 
pleasant capital of Cephalonia, ' one of 
the Ionian islands, there is a phenomenon 
which practically amounts to this which 
this question suggests. On the west side 
of the harbour is a stream of sea water 
which flows at two miles an hour for 
about 150 feet inland, and then dis- 
appears amid clefts and fissures in the 
limestone rock. Where the water goes 
to is a mystery, but the local inhabitants 
sa}^ it goes far down to the heated rocks 
and comes out as steam from Vesuvius 
and Etna. Others think it is dried up by 
the internal heat of the Earth. It is a 
curious phenomenon, unlike anything else 
in the world, and probably the true 
explanation of the water’s disappearance 
will someday be forthcoming. The stream 
is a regularly flowing river of salt water, 
and was for years used to work two rnills 
known as the Sea Mills, but unfortunately 
the mills have fallen into decay. The 



SEA WATER RUNNING INLAND AT ARGOSTOLI 


river goes on flowing from the -sea into 
the land, however. The channel shown 
in the photograph is an artificial one cut 
many years ago. 

Who was Lohengrin ? 

Lohengrin, also called the '' Knight of 
the Swan,” is the hero of an old German 
poem of unknown authorship, borrowed 
from the romances of the Round Table. 
Lohengrin, Parsifars son, having dis- 
covered the Holy Grail in India, was one 
of the knights entrusted with its keeping. 
Sent from Ring Arthur, in an aerial chariot 
drawn by a swan, Lohengrin set off to 
Mayence in order to assist Elsa, the duke 
of Brabant’s daughter, against her enemy 
Tetramund. Lohengrin vanquished Tet- 


ramiind, set Elsa free, and married her, 
but the severe law ruling the Holy Grail 
knights forbade their ever revealing their 
names and origins. Elsa, amazed at her 
husband’s valour against I-Iungarians and 
Saracens, begged him again and again to 
let her know something of his past. 
Lohengrin refused at first, but he 3delded 
at last and told the Princess who he was. 
Alas ! on the very instant, the famous 
swan reappeared before the hero, who had 
to start back to India in his aerial chariot 
while Elsa was dying with grief. The 
Lohengrin legend was used b}^ Richard 
Wagner in one of his -finest operas. 

What was the Code Mapoleon ? 

Before the Revolution in 1789 there was 
no consistent law system in France. Each 
province had laws to itself, and the result 
was great confusion. Napoleon had been 
struck b}^ this involved state of things 
before he was Emperor, and he thought 
much of establishing one law throughout 
France. When on the throne he proceeded 
with his plans, and, appealing to the most 
famous jurists of his time, he had a scheme 
prepared. Under the Emperor’s direction, 
the Council of the State undertook the 
ta.sk of collation, and a civil code of laws 
was published ruling the private relations 
between all French citizens and their 
obligations towards society. 

Not only in France, but in many other 
nations, this Code of Laws is now in use, 
and it brings to Napoleon more true honour 
than any other of his deeds. 

Why did the Egyptians Worship 
Crocodiles ? 

The reason why crocodiles were an 
object of veneration to the Eg3^ptians is 
rather obscure. Some people pretend that 
it was a token of gratitude to crocodiles 
because their ferocity preserved the Egypt- 
ians against plunderers, who dare not 
cross the Nile for fear of being devoured. 
Others think the Egyptians had noticed 
the relation of the reappearance of croco- 
diles to the recurring floods of the Nile, 
which are a chief cause of the wealth of 
the.^ country. The superstitious natives 
put down to the crocodiles the merit of 
this natural phenomenon. On the other 
hand, scholars have pointed out that 
crocodiles figured on Eg^^ptian monuments 
were not the cruel species we know, but 
small, gentle animals of the same family, 
which could easily be tamed, and lived in 
the gardens, commonly 'mixing with 
people, who fed them by hand. 
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What is the Longest Animal that 
Has Ever Lived ? 

So far as we know this must have been 
one of the giant dinosaurs of the Jurassic 
Age, the Diplodocus Carnegii, the remains 
of which were excavated in WJ’oming, 
U.S.A., and are now in the Carnegie In- 
stitute at Pittsburg. A picture of this 
appears on page 453. The biggest whales 
ever known — right vdiales and sperm 
v^hales — have seldom measured more than 
sixty feet, though in these days they never 
attain such Jengths. But the Diplodocus 
found in Wyoming must have measured 
over eighty feet from head to tail. 

It was a queer creature, for it had 
a very small head and a short body, with 
an enormousty long neck and tail. The 
neck was twenty feet, or a quarter of the 
length of the animal, and it was carried 
so high that a man could have easil}^ 
walked under it without bending his 
head. The body, though short in com- 
parison with the total length of the animal, 
was bigger than the bod}^ of the biggest 
elephant living today, and the back was 
about fourteen feet from the ground. The 
small head was furnished with very slender 
teeth, and there is no doubt Diplodocus 
was a vegetable feeder. Probably it was an 
aquatic creature, living on seaweed. 

The name Diplodocus is made up of 
two Greek words, diplos, meaning double, 
and dokos, a beam, so that the name 
means double-beam, a reference to the 
bones covering and protecting the blood- 
vessels on the lower face of the tail which 
consist of two separate bars each, slung in 
the middle, an arrangement unknown in 
any other animal at the time the dinosaur 
was found. It was named after Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, whose generous gifts 
enabled the excavations to be made and 
the remains to be preserved. Mr, Carnegie 
presented a complete reconstruction of the 
skeleton of the Diplodocus to the British 
Natural Plistory Museum at Kensington. 
The Diplodocus was unprotected by 
armour and walked on all fours, its feet 
being like a lizard's. 

Who Built the Pyramids of IViexico? 

About 30 miles from Mexico City, near 
a village called San Juan Teotihuacan, are 
two remarkable ancient pyramids, the 
origin of which is still almost a complete 
mystery. The larger of the two, which 
stands over 200 feet high, and measures 
over 700 feet square at the base, is called 
the P3u:amid of the Sun. About half a 
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mile away is a much smaller one, called the 
P^'Tamid of the Moon. Instead of being 
pointed at the summit, both these pyramids 
end in curious oblong terraces, and 
it is believed that a magnificent temple 
once stood on the top of the p3Tamid of 
the Sun. Though onl\' about half as high as 
the Great P3’ramid of Eg\^pt, this p3'ramid 
is said almost to equal it in volume. 

Archaeologists estimate that the Mexican 
p3Tamid3 were built in the sixth centur3^ 



THE PYRAMID OF THE SUN 


B.C., or even earlier, and some sa3^ the3'’ were 
the work of the Tlachichiques, a highly 
cultured ancient people who have left 
might3^ monuments of their civilisation in 
man3^ parts of Mexico. But who these 
Tlachichiques were, and whence they 
came, is a riddle no one has 3^et succeeded 
in solving. jMexico is full of mysterious 
ruins, and near the P3Tamid of the Sun 
thousands of little terracotta heads have 
been found in what appear to be a grave- 
3-'ard. No two are quite alike ; some re- 
semble Eg3'ptian t3'pes and some Mongo- 
lian. They are supposed to be effigies of 
dead priests and kings. 

Why can we Sleep more Quickly in 
the Dark Than in the Light? 

Ever3Thing in the world lets more or 
less light through it if it is thin enough. 
Our e3^elids must be thin because we have 
to hold them up when we see, and if they 
were thick the3^ would be so heav3^ that 
it would be hard work to keep our e3''es 
open. Thus, being so thin, our eyelids 
are very far from being opaque. If they 
were as opaque as the black cloths a 
photographer uses we should go to sleep 
quite as easily in the light as in the dark, 
for directly we shut our 03/05 we should 
practical 13^ be in the dark. But our eye- 
lids let a good deal of light through, as we 
can tell at once if we turn to the window 
vfith our 03^03 shut. 
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What IS the Kremlin? 

The Kremlin is the central part of 
Moscow, contains the principal buildings, 
covers a plateau of lOO acres about 130 
feet above the River Moskva, and is en- 
closed by a high stone wall 2430 yards long 
with 19 towers. It is a place of barbaric 
splendour and great historic interest. ^ 

Among the buildings in the Kremlin are 
the old palace of the Tsars ; two cathe- 
drals, one founded in 1326 and rebuilt in 
1472 ; the immense Palace of Arms, hous- 
ing under the Empire the Senate and the 
Treasur3^ as well as the arsenal ; and the 
celebrated campanile of Ivan Veliki, 271 
feet high, 'With a gilded dome at the top. 
Close b}^ on the ground is the largest bell 
in the world, 19 feet high, 65 feet round, 
and weighing nearty 200 tons. It was 
broken during a factor\^ hre soon after it 
was cast, and it has never been hung. 

Why do They Photograph a 
Man’s Finger-Print? 

We often see in the newspapers that the 
police have taken a photograph of finger- 
prints left by a burglar on a window-pane 
or a piece of furniture. The reason for 
this is that the police hope to catch the 
burglar by means of this finger-print. If 
we look at our hand, closely we shall see 
that the skin is not smooth like glass, but 
is in little ridges, and it is these ridges of 
the skin that have come to the aid of 
justice. The incredible truth about* the 
tip of our finger is that the pattern of the 
ridges never changes while we live, and this 
pattern is different from the pattern on 
any other finger in the world. No two 
finger-prints have ever been found alike 
in all the millions that have been examined. 
Those who study finger-tips tell us that 
there are four main types, which they 
name according to the loops, arches, and 
other patterns of the ridges, but no two 
have yet been found the same. .The pat- 
tern can be destro3^ed, but it can never 
be changed. 

We see, therefore, that if we take a 
print of a man’s finger-tip we have a 
certain means of identifying him, and the 
police take the finger-prints of all the 
criminals who fall into their hands, and file 
them away according to a certain organised 
system, so that when the impression of a 
finger-print is found anywhere they can 
turn up the records and see whose it is. 

As far back as 1858 Sir William Her* 
schel, a distinguished Indian Civil servant, 
became interested in this idea, and fought 


hard to introduce the system into a British 
Court of Justice. But the actual public 
origin of the method was a letter sent to 
Nature in 1880 by Dr. Heniy Faulds, an 
Englishman, who shares with Sir William 
Herschel the credit for devising one of the 
most valuable instruments of justice 
known to man. Scotland Yard has now 
about half a million finger-prints filed 
away, and the Indian police have a million. 
A description of any one of these can be 
sent by telegraph. 

• Some day the finger-tip impression of 
ever3^ child vvill probabl37 be taken at its 
birth as a means of identification. Mark 
Twain once wrote a clever novel showing 
how valuable such a universal S3’stem 
would be in settling cases of disputed 
identity, but he can hardl3^ have believed 
that the system would actually one day 
be seriously proposed. If it is ever done, 
as we hope it will be, a civilised country 
will have an absolute means of identity 
for ever3^ one of its citizens. 

Why is a Staff Sometimes Given 
to an Engine Driver? 

There are man37 sections of railway 
where both. up and down trains use the 
same set of rails, and a veiy simple 
S3^stem of avoiding collisions is adopted, 
without relying on the ordinary signals. 

Before an engine-driver may take his 
train along a single line he must have in 
his po.ssession a visible sign of his author- 
ity to enter that section of line, and so a 
staff with a loop at the end is handed to 
him. When he reaches the other end of 
the single line the staff is given up and 
passed on to another driver, who is 
waiting to take another train iDack over 
the same line. Until this staff is actually 
in the possession of the driver he must 
not enter the single line section. 

It sometimes happens that two or more 
trains are to proceed in the same direction 
before another train comes the opposite 
wa3^ In this case the staff is shown to 
the driver of the first train and a ticket or 
disc is handed to him before he enters the 
single line section. This ticket is given 
up at the other end of the single line, 
and the official there knows that another 
train is to follow because the staff has not 
been produced. When the last train is 
about to enter the section the staff is given 
to the driver, and the official at the other 
end, on receiving the staff from the driver, 
lcnow;s that the line is clear. 
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Why Does a Ti-ain not Run off the 
Lines when Rounding Curves? 

This is a very wise question, because 
it assumes the truth of Newton’s first 
law of motion. That law says that a 
moving thing tends to go on moving in the 
same direction, and, indeed, must do so, 
unless something alters it. It follows 
from this law that the train going round a 
curve must run off the lines unless some 
forces are brought to bear on it that will 
tend to alter its direction. 

As we know, trains can be made to run 
round curves. We simply have to find 
out what the arrangements are which 
interfere with the tendency to move 
straight. We first think of the flanges on 



These pictures show why a train keeps on the rails. 
The tyres are slanting as seen on the right and not flat, 
as on the left ; this causes the wheels to press outwards 
and the flanges keep them in position on the rails. 

the wheels, but these are of small impor- 
tance. If there were nothing else, the 
train would ride off the rails in a moment. 
The next point is the way in which the 
tyres are cut, as we can see on this page ; 
and, fmall}^ there is a most important 
arrangement b}^ which the outer rail on a 
curve is raised. Wien the railway .is 
made, men have to calculate how sharp the 
curve is, at what rate trains are permitted 
to go round it, and then they have to raise 
the outer rail in proportion. The resis- 
tance offered by having to go uphill, so to 
speak, keeps the train in the path we desire. 


Why is a White Man more Civilised 
Than a Black Man ? 

He is not always. There have been 
black preachers, poets, writers, mission- 
aries, doctors, and mathematicians as 
civilised as aii}^ white man. But the 
reason why the bulk of white men are 
more civilised than the bulk of black men 
is that they inherit a civilisation which 
is thousands of years old and which their 
forefathers during all those years have 
jirepared for them ; and that, together 
with this inherited civilisation, they 
inherit the kind of brain refined by 
centuries of contact with civilisation which 
can appreciate it and make use of it. 
In ever}^ generation of civilised men there 
is a kind of give-and-take between the 
brains that are born and the civilisation 
which surrounds them. The best brains 
pick up the civilisation and add something 
to it, and this something passes on to the 
next generation, where the process is 
repeated with a progressive improvement. 

But the black man and the black brain 
are one or two thousand years behind in 
this race. They have remained shut off 
in Africa, for example, doing and thinking 
the same thing for scores of generations, 
and neither refining their civilisation 
nor improving their brains by selection. 
As they are now coming into contact 
with the civilisation of other peoples they 
are profiting by it in a double way, and 
the best brains among them will gradually 
absorb the best of it and pass on to future 
generations the capacity to absorb more. 

Are the Stars Round? 

The reason why stars do not look round 
is simply that they are so far away. The 
planets are smaller than the stars, but are 
so near that when we look at them through 
a telescope we can easily see that the}^ are 
round. They have a disc, as we call it. 
But, however powerful the telescope 
through w^hich we look at the brightest or 
nearest stars, we never see even the 
smallest disc, but only a point of light. 
Though the star that shines as a point 
through the largest, telescope may be a 
million . times larger than a little planet 
like Venus or Mars, which shows a disc 
through even a small glass, it is so far 
awa}^ that its disc cannot be seen, and it 
seems probable that no improvement in 
the telescope, and no increase of its size, 
\vill ever enable us to see the disc of a star. 
But we have no doubt that the stars are 
really round like the Sim. 
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8 ART CHAPTER 55 

The Story of the Beautiful Things in the Treasure-House of the World 



The Orchard, a piece of beautiful English tapestry designed by William Atorris 

THE CRAFTSMEN AND THEIR WORK 


^HE art of making stained glass grew 
to its perfection in the medieval 
3'ears of Europe. The earliest kind of 
coloured windows appeared very different 
from the large sheets of stained glass that 
we see here and there today ; they looked 
like windows made of jewels ; the glass, 
of exquisite tints, was used in small 
fragments of various shapes. 

At first the stained glass AvindoAVS Avere 
made by glaziers, and they relied on 
pieces of coloured glass to make a pattern. 
After a time the art of the painter Avas 
called in to supply the artistic quality 
that the glazier lacked. Stained AAdndoAvs 
ceased to be patterns in colour ; the}^ 
became pictures of saints and Bible figures, 
with all sorts of setting and backgrounds. 

Some of the greatest painters of Europe 
liaA^e at one time or another lent their 
skill to this beautiful craft. Schools and 
centres of glass painting greAV up all OA^er 
Europe. Very often a Avhole family 
concentrated on this Avork, like the Van 
Tinges of Holland, Avho Avorked in the 
seA-miteenth centur}^ Sometimes it hap- 
pened that famous artists designed the 
AAdndoAV and a glass painter carried out 
the AA'ork. This AA^as the case in France, 
AA'here men like Jean Cousin, Jean Ingres, 
Delacroix, and Horace Vernet found time 
to design coloured glass. 


General^ speaking, until comparative!}^ 
recent times, feAv names of the men aaTo 
created stained glass AvindoAA'S haA^e been 
preserved. The best Avork occurred in the 
thirteenth to the fi.fteeiith centuries, and 
is found in the cathedrals and churches 
of that period. 

A great number of coloured AvindoAVS Avere 
made during the Gothic reAUA^al in the 
nineteenth century. In spite of the 
unnatural stiffness that AA^as produced 
during that period, some of the stained 
glass is good — as, for instance, that by 
John Clayton in Truro Cathedral and 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, the 
work of Charles Winston in GlasgoAA^ 
Cathedral. A. C, Pugin is Avorthily re- 
membered, and John PoAA^ell, Avho fol- 
loAA'ed in his steps. 

\^dien the pre-Raphaelite moA^ement 
came, Burne-Jones, Ford Madox BroAvn, 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti made some 
beautiful glass AV"ork, AA-hich Avas fine in 
design and lacked the peculiar stiffness of 
the imitation Gothic. 

' ,S tanned glass Avork, mosaic, and AA^ood- 
carA'ing are associated in our minds Avith 
religious architecture. The best AAmrk in 
all these crafts Avas done in the Italian 
Renaissance and tlie Golden Years of 
Europe AA-hen men AVorked simply and 
sloAAdy and not tr3dng to be clever. 
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THE CRAFTSMEN AND THEIR WORK 


of early times, furniture as we under- 
stand it appeared in Europe, giving 
opportunity for a great deal of bad work.. 
Craftsmen's fancies ran riot. It seemed 
not to be necessar}^ to make furniture for 
strength and durability and suitability to 
a house : it was made in order to give 
the cabinet-maker a chance of being clever. 

T he lovely furniture of Chippendale, 

SHERATON, AND HEPPLEWHITE 

Out of the mass of various domestic 
styles some very fine things appeared ; 
furniture made by men like Thomas 
Chippendale, Ince and Mayhew, Sheraton, 
Johnson, and Hepplewhite. This furniture 
was good in that it was suited to the 
material and the purpose. Also it revealed 
an excellent taste, which, so far,' we have 
not been able to improve upon. 

With the era of domestic furniture came 
the days of marquetery and inlay. Things 
like long-case clocks, chests of drawers, 
cabinets, were embellished by patterns 
made of ivory, bone, brass, tortoiseshell, 
and mother - of - pearl inlaid into the 
wood. The seventeenth-century Dutch 
workers were the finest marqueteurs." 
A famous French artist in marquetery was 
Andre Charles Boule, who worked for 
Louis the Fourteenth. 

Side by side with the development of 
domestic furniture came that of the craft 
of pottery, or ceramics as it is generally 
called. This craft, like that of wood- 
carving, is one of the most ancient in the 
world. Each nation has developed its 
own pottery, some to a fine art, like the 
Greeks, Etruscans, Persians, and the 
Chinese, some keeping a beautiful sim- 
plicity, as in the case of the Italian, Breton, 
and Dutch peasant ware. It is only since 
the era of cheap machine-made pottery 
that villages and provinces all over the 
civilised world have ceased to have their 
own little potteries. 

W HAT CHINA TAUGHT THE WESTERN 
WORLD IN THE ART OF POTTERY 

To the Chinese belongs the honour of 
being the greatest race of potters ever, 
known. While other countries were con- 
tent with clay and terracotta vessels of 
various kinds, some very beautifully 
shaped and coloured, like the Moorish 
pottery, the Chinese were slowly perfecting 
their art. In the fulness of time they 
developed the kind of ware known as 
porcelain, and during the fifteenth century 
this beautiful white and translucent 
pottery began to find its . way to Europe. 


It became the foundation of the ceramic 
art of the Western world. 

Florentine potters turned their attention 
to the Chinese ware and began to imitate 
it. Hundreds of years passed while first 
one Euroi^ean country and then another 
developed artistic porcelain pottery on its 
own lines. During the course of this long 
development certain famous centres arose. . 
In Italy there was the famous Majolica 
ware, a richly-coloured, finely-glazed pot- 
tery that got its name from the island of. 
Majorca, a port of caU for trading ships. . 
A great deal of beautiful pottery was made 
in France, some of it distinguished . by 
names of towns, like Nevers and Rouen, 
and some by names of makers like Bernard 
Palissy, the famous potter of the sixteenth 
century. Later there came the St. Cloud 
porcelain and the famous Sevres ware. 
In the eighteenth century Sevres became 
the most important porcelain factory in 
Europe. Some of the greatest artists of 
the day helped to make the wonderful 
figures and groups of the famous Sevres 
'' biscuit " ware. 

T he delft ware of Holland and the 

PORCELAIN POTTERY OF GERIVIANY 

Pottery of a very different kind was 
evolved at Haarlem in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. This is the famous 
Delft ware — a curiously enamelled earthen- 
ware. Germany was the home of stone- 
ware made at various towns on the Rhine, 
and presently evolved a fine and beautiful 
porcelain pottery which is known b}^ the 
names of the towns where the industry 
centred, such as Meissen, Vienna, Berlin. 
Meissen was the most important of these, 
and branches sprang up in places as 
distant as St. Petersburg. 

In about the middle of the eighteenth 
century porcelain manufacture started in 
England. Factories producing dainty 
and exquisite bowls, figure groups, arose 
at Chelsea, Bow, Worcester, and Derby. 
The Chelsea porcelain is the most famous 
of these wares and is very rare. It was 
only made for about a generation, and 
then the factor}^ was moved to Derby, 
where Josiah Wedgwood had already won 
renown through his skilful handling of the 
cream-coloured Staffordshire pottery. In 
comparatively modern times the Doultons 
of Lambeth, and Villeroy and Boch of 
Germany revived the old stone ware, 
artistically treated. 

The art of enamelling is in some ways 
kindred to the art of finely glazed potteiy. 
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Here again we are touching on a very old 
handiwork of artistic peoples. This bak- 
ing of a beautifully-coloured and designed 
glassy substance on a hard material like 
metal or brick was a favourite device of 
the races of the old world. 

The Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks and 
Etruscans, Chinese and Japanese, were 
great enamellers, and satisfied their love 
of shining colour in this wa}^ bringing the 
enamel in conjunction with gold and silver- 
smith's work wherever possible. The 
early Celts of the British Islands had this 
art. Some exquisite enamels made in 
Ireland long ago are preserved in the 
Dublin Museum. 

T he beautiful forivis the art 

OF ENAIVIELLING MAY TAKE 

Enamel played a great part in Byzantine 
art, and naturally had its place in the art 
of the Romanesque period, the craft thus 
spreading all over- Eui-ope. There were 
centres of enamelling in many European 
towns. As the Renaissance years passed 
enamel developed into a very fine art 
indeed. In a way it is still developing. 

There are several kinds of enamelling 
according to the method .in which the 
enamel is applied to the metal base. Some- 
times, as in the plique a jour enamel, the 
base is taken away after the enamel has 
been fixed, and the result is a kind of 
beautiful translucent coloured stone. The 
cloisonne enamel was made by soldering 
little metal strips, the shape of the design, 
on the metal base, and setting the pul- 
verised enamel in these compartments. 
Another variety is painted enamel, which 
involves very intricate and absorbing 
labour indeed. ■ 

The most famous painter of enamels in 
Europe was Leonard Limosin, which 
meant Leonard of Limoges, who lived in 
the sixteenth century. Limoges enamel 
is famous all the world over. Jean 
Penicaud was another great enameller 
who worked in a different way. 

A n ancient GREEK VASE AND ITS 
TAPESTRY-WEAVING MACHINE 

From painting pictures on glass or 
pottery we come to the weaving of pic- 
tures — tapestry.^ Once more we are in the 
presence of an ancient, beautiful, and 
homely craft. Tapestry has been used 
from ancient times for the covering of 
floors, walls, furniture. - Penelope's 
tapestry-weaving frame is shown on a 
Greek vase of the fifth century b.c. The 
Romans too were great makers of tapestry. 


Presently, by way of monasteries, where 
much weaving was done, the craft spread 
into Europe and became incorporated with 
the labours of the guild of weavers. 
Tapestry weaving is associated with certain 
towns, and rare names like Jean Duval of 
Flanders. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries Arras was the great place for 
tapestry ; then Brussels, a hundred years 
later, followed by Middelburg and Delft. 
Some men from Arras came over to work 
in England; hence the name arras for a 
woven wall hanging. In the sixteenth 
century Paris became a centre of the craft, 
and still is. In the seventeenth century 
Mortlake was famous for its tapestries. 

Artists of great renown have made 
designs for tapestries — the Van Eycks, 
Roger van der Weyden, Raphael, Da 
Vinci, and many others. The princes, of 
Europe who were great patrons of art, 
like the Medici, the Stuarts, the Hapsburgs,. 
took intense interest in the tapestries they 
ordered to be made. In the sixteenth 
century William Sheldon founded tapestry 
factories in Warwickshire, and they did 
beautiful work, some of which is still pre- 
served. A little later some good tapestry 
weaving was done in Ireland. 

HE FAMOUS FACTORY FOUNDED 
BY A KING OF FRANCE 

Here again, machine-made goods have 
done away with the world-value of hand- 
woven tapestries. William Morris, B.urne- 
Jpnes, and others made valiant efforts to 
revive the craft in the late nineteenth 
centur}^ ; but tapestry has become a luxury 
for the few. It is still made at the famous 
Gobelins and Beauvais manufactories in 
France. The Gobelins factory was 
founded by Louis the Fourteenth in i66i, 
and was under the personal supervision 
of his art directors. 

While this “ picture cloth " was being 
woven in various places in the old Europe 
a great deal of attention was being paid 
to its sister-craft, embroidery. Work of 
this kind covers a very wide field, for it 
includes both embroidery for religious 
purposes, for the robes of great and royal 
persons, and the decorations of a house. 

^ Embroideries were made in great quan- 
tities, of a beautiful and exquisite kind, 
by the princesses, housewives, and nuns 
of medieval and later Europe. For about 
a thousand years a great and minute art 
has been spent on the embroidery for 
church fittings and vestments. The ladies 
of Europe both inside convents and out,. 
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gave their best years to triumphs of needle- 
work for both secular and sacred houses, 
which are as far from tlie competence of 
the young girl of today as one of Raphael's 
compositions would be from the average 
art student. An infinite patience and an 


medan and Hindoo temples, treasure pieces 
of needlework ; lovely specimens are to be 
found in most of the museums of Europe. 

Probably the most famous piece of em- 
broider}^ in the world is the so-called 
Bayeux Tapestry. This is -a strip of linen 
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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY GOTHIC CARVING IN SANTA MARIA GLORIOSA DEI FRARI, VENICE 

intense love went to this labour ; the kinds about 230 feet long, and on it is embroid- 

of stitches used seem countless. ered, in coloured wools, the tale of the 

In China, Japan, India, Eg3^pt, Palestine, Norman Conquest. It is said to have been 

and wherever olden civilisations took root, the work of Queen Matilda and her ladies, 

we find beautiful embroideries. Nearly all This priceless record will be found repro- 

Christian churches and cathedrals, Moham- ducedin colour on pages 709 to 716’ ■ 
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Lace work is equally diversified and 
historic, and often raakes part of an 
embroidery. Here again is an amazing 
variet}^ of stitches and styles, from the 
various points and crochets to the old 
pillow-lace of Flanders. 

T he beautiful things fviade froivi 

GOLD AND SILVER IN BIBLE DAYS 

Side by side with these various minor 
crafts, whose object was to supplement the 
larger arts, the work of the silversmith, 
goldsmith, and iron-worker was being not 
so much developed as continued. We are 
accustomed to thinking of gold and silver 
merely in connection with jewellery. We 
forget these metals were used in enormous 
quantities by the ancients. The Eastern 
nations, long before the dawn of Christian- 
ity, had brought the art of gold and silver 
work up to a very high pitch. We remember 
the silver and gold cups of Bible story, and 
here is a description of a palace in ancient 
Greece that makes us feel we live in days 
of mean achievements. 

There was a gleam as it were of sun or moon 
through the high-roofed hall of great-hearted 
Alcinous. Brazen were the walls . . . and round 
them was a frieze of blue, and golden were the 
doors that closed in the good house. Silver were 
the door posts that were set on the brazen thresh- 
hold, and silver the lintel thereupon, and the hook 
of the door was of gold. And on either side stood 
golden hounds and silver ... to guard the palace of 
the great-hearted Alcinous, being free from death 
and .age all their days ... Yea, and there were 
youths fashioned in gold, standing on fimi-set 
bases, with flaming torches in their hands, giving 
light through the night. 

So wrote Homer of a Greece that was 
already old. In the days of the rich art of 
Europe, this craft work was carried on by 
gifted men. 

HE ADVENTUROUS LIFE OF ONE OF 
ITALY’S MASTER CRAFTSMEN 

In sixteenth-century Italy there was, 
among many others, Benvenuto Cellini, 
who worked in gold and bronze. This 
man is one of the most interesting charac- 
ters in the history of art. He lived from 
1500 to 1571, was sculptor, goldsmith, en- 
graver, and the author of an autobiography 
which tells us a great deal about his times 
apart from its bearing on his own riotous 
life. He swung a sword as readily as he 
wielded his tools, could never hear of a 
quarrel, big or small, without flinging him- 
self into it. Exile and imprisonment were 
more than once his lot. He seemed to bear a 


charmed life, and in the intervals of his. 
escapades produced some of the finest 
craft work of Italy. His best known 
statue is the Victorious Perseus. A great 
many lovely little boxes, coffers, cups, 
plates, were chased and embossed by 
Italian artists like Cellini. They can be 
seen in all museums, and were so much a 
matter of ordinary work that very often 
the maker's name or sign is not engraved 
on the work. Visitors to Wembley saw, 
in a case in the Government pavilion, a 
most beautiful thirteenth-century golden 
cup, which has underneath, Nicholas of 
Hereford made me." 

In Germany, in the sixteenth century, 
there was a fine school of bronze workers 
headed by Peter Vischer. His tomb of St. 
Sebald, in the church of St. Sebald, Nurem- 
berg, is an exquisite piece of metal work. 
Vischer also made the fine King Arthur 
statue which stands among the f went5?'-four 
bronze figures that guard the tomb of the 
Emperor Maximilian I, in the Hofkirche 
at Innsbruck in Austria. 

-THE UNKNOWN WORKERS IN METAL WHO 
1 . ENRICHED THE GOTHIC CATHEDRALS 

In France there were numbers of 

imagiers " in gold, silver, and bronze, 
whose names have been forgotten. The}^ 

' helped to make the Gothic cathedrals 
unforgettably beautiful. Notable among 
‘them was Biscornette, who wrought the iron 
doors of Notre Dame. In the seventeenth 
century a famous craftsman, called Caf- 
fieri, an Italian, was working in France for 
the “ Sun King." He superintended the 
metal work that was carried ’ out at the 
Gobelins factory. 

A great deal of labour in bronze and 
metalwork . is taken for granted. It is 
only when we see fine gates and grilles, 
whose lines are strong and beautiful, that 
we realise how much poorer the world 
would be without this very old craft. We 
think of beaten work, like the great gates 
of Shalmaneser, in the Assyrian Hall of the 
British . Museum ; the Eleanor Grille and 
Henry the Seventh's bronze screen in 
Westminster Abbey ; the gates of Hampton 
Court Palace ; and then we wonder at 
their union of beauty and strength. 

These belong to the magic of the past. 
But in this craft we can also be proud of 
the present, when we see the cast bronze 
gates of the Adelphi Bank, Liverp)Ool, the 
Canada Gates at Buckingham Palace, and 
the new choir grilles in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
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The Story of the Peoples of All Nations and Their Homelands 



The ship ol the desert in the great Sahara 


THE AFRICAN CONTINENT 


FRIG A is a huge, roughly - shaped, 
compact mass of land, three times 
as big as Europe, with a fifth of its surface 
covered with the largest desert in the 
world, and the rest of it rising from the 
surrounding seas, by great terrace steps, 
to high plateaus in the centre. Brimming 
rivers, with courses of from one to three 
thousand miles, plunge dovm the terrace 
steps to join the sea ; mountains guard 
the coast nearly everywhere, the snowy 
peaks of those on the east side looking 
down on a most wonderful group of great 
lalves. Such is the face of Africa. 

The Sun, travelling overhead some 
part of the year in the greater part of 
Africa, looks down on millions of black 
and brown men, on millions of Arabs, on 
an ever-increasing number of white men 
from Europe, and on nearly all the 
beautiful and interesting animals with 
which we stock our Zoos. One of these 
animals, the elephant, with his valuable 
and coveted ivory tusks, has helped to 
make history in Africa. 

Now, the animals and the various 
tribes of Negroes and other races, which 
are still in many cases heathen and un- 
civilised, have been there for an unknown 
length of time, roaming the splendid 
forests and living b}^ the wonderful rivers 


and lakes, for ever absorbed in finding 
food and avoiding enemies. The valuable 
rubber trees in these forests have also 
helped in a ver}^ great measure to make 
history in Africa. 

The Arabs, from the other side of the 
Red Sea, came at various times through 
the centuries, • and found their way down 
the coasts, over desert and plain, over 
rivers and mountains, all over the land. 
Their coming brought death and hardship 
to the black men. 

The white men did not begin to come, 
except to the coasts within hail of Europe, 
till nearly the time of Columbus ; and 
their coming also brought woe to the 
black men. The sorrow of Africa can be 
summed up in three ill-omened words : 
slaves, ivory, rubber. 

. In the oldest maps, made by those , 
who lived on the Mediterranean nearly 
2000 years ago, all that is shown of Africa 
is the north and north-western shores, 
and the narrow land of Egypt in the 
north-east corner near- the Isthmus of 
Suez. This neck of land, joining Africa 
to Asia, was, in the past, the great high- 
wa3^of the nations from east to west. But 
neither the civilised old Egyptians nor 
the peoples of the northern shores knew 
' much of the great continent behind the 
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strip on which they lived, for the great 
desert stood as a barrier in the way, and 
the ship of the desert, the long-enduring 
camel, was not launched on the far- 
stretching ocean of sand till the much later 
times of the Romans. 

Prince Henry the Navigator and his 
brave Portuguese first explored the West 
African coast. One of the results of 
their courage and perseverance was that 
the shape of the outer rim of the great 
continent was made known to the world, 
and Africa as a whole could be sketched 
on the maps. But for a long time little 
or nothing was known in Europe about the 
vast heart of Africa. 

In the last century brave and good men 
have followed each other exploring the 
unknown parts of Africa, some with the 
view of helping to destroy the slave trade 
and to teach the Negroes, others to find 
out the sources of the rivers and to map 
out the country. Practically all of the 
Continent is now known. 

We read elsewhere of those parts of 
Africa within our British Commonwealth, 
and also of Egypt ; here we will look at 
Africa outside the British Empire. 

T he great desert more than 

HALF AS BIG AS EUROPE 

The eastern end of the wide, far-reach- 
ing deserts of the middle of the Old World 
is described elsewhere. Their western 
extension, separated from the eastern side 
only b}^ the narrow Red Sea, and the 
equally narrow fertile valley of Egypt, 
stretches right across the wide part of 
Africa to the Atlantic. This is the im- 
mense desert of the Sahara, more than half 
the size of Europe. The greater part is 
rainless, sand}^, rocky, or with poor, 
grassy lands ; here and there are oases, 
such as we see in Asia, where springs of 
precious water, with refreshing vegeta- 
'tion, malre life possible. 

The hills that rise from the sun-scorched 
Sahara are higher than any in Great 
Britain. The Atlas Mountains, opposite 
Spain on its northern boundaries, are very 
nearly as high as the Swiss mountains, 
with fine valleys and lovely scenery. 

The Abyssinian Highlands, south-west 
of the Red Sea, consists of high and rugged 
mountains rising from a series of table- 
lands, with deep, dark ravines between. 
South of the Abyssinian heights rise the 
twin giants of Africa — Kilimanjaro and 
Ken37a — both close to the Equator and 
between the sea and great lalce Victoria 


Nyanza, which is as large as Scotland. 
Both are taller than Mont Blanc by 
thousands of feet. Beyond the lake is a 
third huge pealc, Ruwenzori. 

The land in this mountainous region 
sinks to the sea in particularly steep 
terraces. The hilly borders of the high 
inland tablelands sometimes come close 
down to the sea ; sometimes there is a 
varying width of coastal plain, generally 
very unhealthy for Europeans. 

OW THE RIVERS HELP THE EXPLORER 
IN OPENING UP THE COUNTRY 

The rivers of Africa are not open gates 
for trade and conquest like the Yangtse- 
kiang, the Rhine, and the St. Lawrence, 
for in most ca^es through navigation from 
the sea inland is impossible. Still, when 
the difficulties of the rapids are overcome, 
explorers find the immense reaches of the 
navigable parts of some of the rivers 
the easiest way by which to open up the 
country to trade. 

There is at least one immense river to 
every side of Africa. On the north, 
draining to the Mediterranean for over 
3000 miles, is the Nile, one of the most 
interesting , and wonderful rivers in the 
world flowing through Egypt like some 
grave, mighty thought threading a dream.'' 
The first cataract, or rapid, on the Nile is 
hundreds of miles from the sea. 

Into the Indian Ocean on the east side 
pours the great Zambesi River, opposite 
the island of Madagascar. Navigation 
is very difficult near its mouth. Its tribu- 
tary, the Shire, drains Lake Nyasa, and is 
of great use in passing through the country. 
The magnificent Victoria Falls, high up on 
the Zambesi itself, excels Niagara. The 
great river suddenly dashes over a cliff 
about 330 feet high with a deafening roar, 
while the spray is shot high in air. The 
falls are one of the wonders of the world. 

T he river that runs three thousand 

MILES TO JOIN THE ATLANTIC 

From the high tableland beyond the 
group of great lakes rises the mighty 
Congo, nearly 3000 miles long ; it circles 
away to the western side of the continent 
to empty its immense volume of waters 
into the Atlantic. The explorer Stanley 
marched for five months through unbroken 
forests in its basin, and his name is com- 
memorated in the Stanley Falls. There 
are over 6000 miles of navigable water- 
way in the Congo and its tributaries that 
are above the deep gorge through which 
it reaches the sea by many falls.. 
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The Niger, with its tributary the tries, Abyssinia and Liberia, is controlled 

Benue, draining into the Gulf of Guinea, by races from outside its borders, who are 

is also very important in opening up a but a small minority in every region, 

way to some of the richest land in. Africa. * The - people belonging by birth to the 

It touches the Sahara on the south, continent have not been able to establish 
near 1 imbuctoo, the central meeting- and preserve a civilisation of their own* in 
place of the caravan traffic. touch with the outside world. This has 
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The Zambesi, Congo, and Niger may 
be called rivers of the future, so vast 
are the resources to be opened up in 
their basins. The Nile has a great past, 
of which we read in our story of Egypt. 

Africa today, with the exception of 
two ' comparative]}^ unimportant coim- 


been owing partly to the unprogressive 
character of the Mohammedan religion, 
which has held sw'ay in the north of the 
continent, while the centre and the south 
of the continent are a backwater in the 
stream of human life, where primitive races 
of mankind have stagnated for centuries. 
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In the stor}^ of Spain we read how the 
Mohammedans swept along the northern 
States of Africa — often called the Barbary 
States from their early inhabitants, the 
Berbers — and, crossing the Strait of 
Gibraltar, advanced far into Europe. 
Northern Africa is still Mohammedan, .but 
across its whole width it is divided into 
Protectorates under European Powers. 
Onl}^ by some such device could the 
continent be opened to the world for the 
beneht of mankind. 

In the same way the absence of civilisa- 
tion and the low standard of life in the 
parts of the continent where the black 
races lived made some system of control 
necessary, especially as, without it, the 
Negro races became a prey to adventurers 
from more civilised races, and the ravages 
of slavery and drink. In consequence, the 
partition of Africa .between seven Euro- 
pean countries went on by a kind of 
general assent and without strife, those 
who were first in the field, with trading 
posts and possessions round the coast, 
having the first and best chance. 

Seven European Powers with consider- 
able African possessions were Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Ital}^, Belgium, Portu- 
gal, and Spain. The Great War removed 
Germany from Africa as a governing 
Power, and her possessions there were 
divided between Britain, France, and 
Belgium. All the parts of Africa controlled 
b}^ Britain have been described in other 
pages. liere we have to glance first at 
the two independent countries and then at 
the regions under European Powers. 

Abyssinia 

Abyssinia, or Ethiopia, is the moun- 
tain land from which descend to the 
Nile some of the chief tributaries that 
cause the main stream to overflow when 
the snows melt, and fertilise Lower 
Egypt. The Blue Nile, the Atbara, and 
the Sobat, are all Ab^^ssinian streams. 

Abyssinia is divided into a number of 
provinces representing semi-independent 
territories having a kind of feudal relation- 
ship to the head ruler of the country. 
Formerly the feudal sovereign used the title 
of Negus; now he is called Emperor, and 
rules over 350,000 square miles and ten 
million people. In 1917 a daughter of 
Menelik was proclaimed empress though 
political power was ahnost entirely in the 
hands of a regent. 


Abyssinia is a curious illustration of a 
country that has kept its ancient religion 
and institutions, but has deteriorated 
through want of education and of con- 
tact with the rest of the world. 

The religion is, and has always been, 
Christian — the ‘ Coptic branch of the 
Church of Alexandria — but it has become 
corrupt. Ab3/ssinia now, however, is com- 
ing into closer touch with civilised life. 
A railway has been laid into the middle of 
the country from Jibuti, the port of French 
Somaliland, and trade is also carried on 
with Massowah, the port of Italian Eritrea, 
with British and Italian Somaliland, down 
the rivers to Khartoum, and through 
Kenya to Nairobi and Mombasa on the 
East African toast. Several hundreds of 
Europeans live more or less permanently 
in Abyssinia, and the telegraph and tele- 
phone are in use, so that the country at 
last is emerging from its seclusion. Its 
chief exports are hides (for the land is 
largely pastoral in character), coffee, bees- 
wax, and ivory. 

Liberia 

The Liberian Republic, capital Mon- 
rovia, about one-third larger than Scot- 
land, with perhaps two million population, 
has existed since 1847. It was formed 
to be a home for freed slaves of the' West 
African races, the scheme receiving its 
first impulse from the American anti- 
slavery movement and from the partly 
educated Negroes of the United States. 

Liberia lies at the bend of the West 
African coast eastward into the Gulf of 
Guinea, with the British colony of Sierra 
Leone on the west of it and the French 
Ivory Coast colony on the east of it. 
Business activity is chiefly on the coast, 
where the educated black people are 
Christians and their language English. 
Inland the tribes are still pagan and the 
land is undeveloped. The Negro directors 
of the Republic have not 3^et shown the 
skill in management of public affairs and 
in business that was expected of them, 
and the Republic needs financial help, as 
well as sympathy, from without. The 
chief exports are rubber, palm-oil, coffee, 
and ivory. The Negroes of the coast of 
Liberia, known as Krumen, make very 
useful sailors. 

French Africa 

With the exceptions of the little patch 
of French Somaliland, near the exit from 
the Red Sea, where Jibuti serves as a 
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THE AFRICAN CONTINENT 


port for Abyssinia, and of the large island 
of Madagascar, with about four million 
people, the French empire in Africa is in a 
solid, but -curiously shaped block. The 
French possessions in Africa cover over 
4000 square miles, with a population of 
over forty millions. 

Algeria, the northernmost stretch of 
African coast nearest to France, is, like 
Senegal, represented directty in the French 
Parliament ; but it also has its own 
government as a colony. Its occupation 
by the French was a blessing to mankind, 
for the coast had been the headquarters 
of a nest of fierce pirates, who made the 
navigation of the western Mediterranean 
a terror for peaceful ships. 

The French captured Algiers in 1830, 
and gradually annexed the adjoining 
country, about four times as large as 
England, extending beyond the Atlas 
Mountains, and inhabited chiefly by 
Arabs, Berbers, Jews, and Moors, In 
1881 the French took Tunis, about as 
large as England, with two million people. 
As lately as igi2 they undertook super- 
vision of the Sultanate of Morocco as a 
French Protectorate, and arranged with 
Spain that a part of the country opposite 
Gibraltar, centring on Tetuan, should be 
supervised by Spain. The government of 
the French part of Morocco since then has 
been extreme^ successful, and a country 
hitherto almost closed against the world 
has been opened and made peaceful, with 
a strong promise of prosperity, while 
Spanish Morocco, has continued rebellious 
against Spain. 

Of the six million people who live in 
Morocco nine-tenths are in the French 
Protectorate, and the rest are under 
Spain. Southward of Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunis, the whole of the great Sahara 
Desert, from the Atlantic to the frontiers 
of Tripoli, and reaching to the Libyan 
Desert of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, has been attached to a great 
colony known as French West Africa. 
In this area are included Senegal, one of 
the oldest of French settlements, and 
honoured mth a deputy in the French 
Parliament, and the upper regions of 
the River Niger ; while dipping down to 
the Atlantic coast, between patches of 
British colonies, are French Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, and Dahome}^ once one of 
the most cruelly governed lands on the 
face of the Earth. 


Inland this colony of French West 
Africa joins on to another great governor- 
ship, that of French Equatorial Africa. 

Italian A'rica 

The populations of the Italian colonies 
in Africa, Eritrea on the Red Sea, and 
Italian Somaliland, stretching along the 
eastern coast from Cape Guardafui to 
the River Juba, with Tripoli in the north, 
backing on the deserts to the tropical 
line, amount to over two millions. 

Up to the present the Italians have 
not been as successful as the French in 
living in agreement with African races 
under their protection or near their 
borders. From 1894 to 1896 they were 
engaged in war with Abyssinia, while 
making good their footing on the East 
African coast, and were severely defeated 
in the end by the Emperor Menelik. In 
Tripoli fighting has frequently recurred, 
and Italy has not yet made good her claim 
to be an acceptable guardian of more 
backward races in the same degree that 
the French have succeeded. 

Belgian Africa 

The Belgian Congo was founded by 
King Leopold II. of Belgium in 18S5, 
and about twenty years later was recog- 
nised as belonging to Belgium. 

The lower part of the Congo was largely 
explored by Sir H. M. Stanley, and the 
highest upper part by Livingstone. It 
was Stanley who started the colony for 
the Belgian king. The countiy now in- 
cludes more than 900,000 square miles. 
Its population is doubtful. Though the 
colony is subdivided into a great number 
of territories, and half of the 7000 Euro- 
peans resident in it are officials, no one 
can estimate with certainty the population 
made up of* many small tribes living in 
forest villages. Probably they, make up 
a total of about eleven millions. 

The development of the rubber trade 
led to frightful cruelty by the managers 
of this business, who were said to keep 
the natives in a state of veiled slaver}^ but 
these conditions have happily disap- 
peared since the death of King Leopold, a 
man of no reputation, and the colony is 
now in a hopeful state. 

Its capital is Leopoldville. Other 
towns of importance are Eiisabethville and 
Stanleyville. Boma, situated where the 
Congo broadens into an estuary, is the 
chief seaport. The country stretches 
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MAPS AND PICTURES OF AFRICA 
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BESIDES THE BIGGEST DESERT, AFRICA HAS ONE OF THE BIGGEST FORESTS AND THE SECOND LARGEST FRESHWATER LAKE IN THE WORLD 
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AS MAY BE SEEN FROM THIS PICTURE-MAP MANY FOOD PLANTS. AND PLANTS OF GREAT COMMERCIAL VALUE, ARE GROWN IN AFRICA 
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ALGIERS, CAPITAL OF ALGERIA, BUILT ON A HILLSIDE OVERLOOKING THE MEDITERRANEAN 
























THE AFRICAN CONTINENT TEEMS WITH WILD LIFE, INCLUDING SUCH INTERESTING CREATURES AS THE LION, THE ELEPHANT, AND THE HIPPOPOTAMUS 
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GROUP 13 POETRY SECTION 55 

One Thousand Poems of All Times and All Countries 

Shelley’s Lament for Keats 

’Y'HE poet Shelley had some acquaintance;, though not very intimate, with John 
Keats, and when Keats died he lamented him, under the poetical name of Adonais, 
in one of the great elegies of English literature. The poem is too long to be given 
here, but below is a selection from its 55 stanzas. Shelley calls on the Muse Urania to 
join him in his grief. He compares the old misused poet John Milton and. the 
young misused poet John Keats ; but Keats has passed beyond man’s disdain 
and neglect to a loftier destiny. A description of the last resting-place of the poet in 
Rome follows, and then, in a great finale, Shelley imagines his own spirit, “borne 
darkly, fearfully, afar,’* joining the soul of Adonais in the realms of the Eternal. 

ADONAIS 


T WEEP for Adonais — he is dead ! 

^ 0, weep for Adonais ! though our 
tears 

Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a 
head ! 

And thou, sad Hour, selected from all 
years 

To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure 
compeers, 

And teach them thine own sorrow, say : 

With me 

Died Adonais ; till the Future dares 
Forget the Past his fate and fame shall be 
An- echo and a light unto eternity 1 '' 

Q, WEEP for Adonais — he is dead ! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and 
weep ! 

Yet wherefore ? Quench within their 
burning bed 

Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart 
keep. 

Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep ; 
For he is gone where all things wise and 
fair 

Descend ; oh, dream not that the amorous 
Deep 

Will yet restore him to the vital air ; 
Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs 
at our despair. 

Wishing to make the contrast between old and young 
poets who had been scorned and ill-used in their day, 
Shelley now turns to Milton, and from him leads again up 
to Keats, the last and youngest sufferer. 

Most musical of mourners, weep again I 
Lament anew, Urania ! lie died, 
Who was the Sire of an immortal strain, 
Blind, old, and lonely, when his country's 
pride, 

The priest, the slave, and the -liberticide. 
Trampled and mocked with man}^ a 
loathed rite 

Of lust and blood ; he went, unterrified. 


Into the gulf of death ; but his clear 
Sprite 

Yet reigns o'er earth ; the third among 
the sons of light. 

]y[oST musical of mourners, weep anew 1 
Not all to that bright station dared 
to climb ; 

And happier they their happiness who 
knew, 

Whose tapers yet burn through that night 
of time 

In which suns perished ; others more 
sublime, 

Struck b}^ the envious wrath of man or god. 

Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent 
prime ; 

And some yet live, treading the thorny 
road 

Which leads, through toil and hate, to 
Imme's serene abode. 

guT now thy youngest, dearest one, has 
perished, 

The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew 

Like a pale flower by some sad maiden 
cherished, 

And fed with true-love tears instead of 
dew ; 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew ! 

Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the 
last, 

The bloom, whose, petals, nipped before 
they blew, 

Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste ; 

The broken lily lies — the storm is overpast. 

After nn outburst against the harsh critics in the Press 

for their treatment of Keats the poet regains his calm, and 
rebuking himself for the violence he has shown, says : 

Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth 
not sleep ; 

He hath awakened from the dream of life. 


POEMS • SONGS -^BALLADS • VERSES AND RHYMES WITH MUSIC 
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He passes on into the most tender and lovely part of the 
poem, in which he develops the idea that the poet has 
escaped all human woes and has been re-absorbed into the 
Creative Power from whence he came. 

Ue has out soared the shadow of our night ; 

Envy and calumny and ha te and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight. 
Can touch him not and torture not again ; 
From, the contagion of the worlds slow 
stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in 
vain ; 

Nor, when the spirit's self has ceased to 
burn. 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented 
urn. 

He is made one with Nature ; there is 
heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night's sweet 
bird ; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and 
stone, 

Spreading itself where'er that Power may 
move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 
Which wields the world with never- 
wearied love. 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it 
above. 

He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely : he 
doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit's plastic stress 
Sweeps through the duU, dense world, 
compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear ; 
Torturing th' unwilling dross that checks 
its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass ma^^ bear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the 
Heaven's light. 

After a vision of the poet joining the dead poets who are 
“ inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” but yet are “ robed in 
dazzling immortality,” Shelley leaves these empyrean 
heights and leads us to the grave in Rome — the grave of 
which he said “ it might make one in love with death to 
think that one should be buried in so sweet a place.” 

Qr go to Rome, which is the sepulchre, 
Oh, not of him, but of our ]oy : 'tis 
nought 

That ages,- empires, and religions there 
Lie buried in the ravage they have 
wrought ; 

For such as he can lend; they borrow not 


Glory from those who made the world 
their prey ; 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time's 
decay, 

And of the past are all that cannot pass 
away. 

Go thou to Rome — at once the paradise, 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 
And where its wrecks like shattered 
mountains rise, 

And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses 
dress 

The bones of Desolation's nakedness, 
Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access 
Where, like an infant's smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the 
grass is spread ; 

And grey walls moulder round, on which 
dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand ; 
And one keen pyramid with wedge 
sublime; 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble ; and 
beneath 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven's smile their camp 
of death. 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce ex- 
tinguished breath. 

Here pause : these graves are all too 
young as yet 

To have outgrown the sorrow which con- 
signed 

Its charge to each ; and if the seal is set 
Here, on one fountain of a mourning 
mind, 

Break it not thou ! too surely shalt thou 
hnd 

Thine own well full, if thou returnest 
home, 

Of tears and gall. From the world's bitter 
wind 

Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 
What Adonais is, why fear we to become ? 

And now be?:ins the e^reat finale of the poem. The poet 
sees all life as a temporary vision, and the human spirit as 
an emanation from God going back to God, and, Ireed 
from earthly restraints, he rises on the wings of imagination 
to join the soul of Adonais in the realms of the Eternal. 

"pHE One remains, the many change and 
pass ; 

Heaven's light for ever shines. Earth's 
shadows ll}^ ; " 
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TILL WE HAVE BUILT JERUSALEM 

William Blake, the mystical poet and painter, who was 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white /adiance of Eternity, 
Unti] Death trjtinples it to fragments. 
Die, 

If thou wbuldst be with that whidi thou 
dost seek ! 

Follow where all is fled 1 Rome's azure 
sky, ■ 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are 
weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting 
truth to speak. 

That Light whose smile kindles the 
Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and 
move. 

That Benediction which the eclipsing 
Curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining 
Love 

Which, through the web of being blindly 
wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and 
sea. 

Burns l^right or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The hre for which all thirst, now beams 
on me, 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mor- 
tality. 

The breath whose might I have invoked 
in song 

Descends on me ; my spirit’s bark is 
driven 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling 
throng 

Whose sails were never to the tempest 
given ; 

The massy earth and sphered skies are 
riven ! 

I am borne darkly, fearfull}^ afar ; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil 
of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons froin the abode where the 
' Eternal are. 

CHERRY-RIPE 

This little lyric in praise of Julia’s smiling lips was written 
by Robert Herrick, who was born in 1591 and died in 1674. 
He was a master of the art of writing lyrical poetry. 

^HERRY-ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 

^ Full and fair ones ; come and buy. 

If so be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer : There 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile ; 

There’s the land, or cherry-isle. 

Whose plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow. 


born in 1757 and died in 1 S 27 , wrote in visions, which must 
always have a poetical interpretation. He speaks through 
spiritual suggestions that have a moving but indefinite 
beauty, which characteristic is illustrated in these much- 
quoted yet evasive lines. They are really an appeal lor 
the reign of the Christly spirit in the life of England. 

A ND did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upon England’s mountains 
green ? 

And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 

And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 

And was JerusaJem buUded here 
x^mong these dark Satanic Mills ? 

Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 

Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear : 0 clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my chariot of fire 1 

I wiU not cease from mental fight. 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand. 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 

AE FOND KISS 

This parting love song by Robert Burns was a real parting 
that actually took place and lasted. The lady concerned 
was the friend with whom the poet carried on a corre- 
spondence under her pen-name of Clarinda. Sir Walter 
Scott once said that the last four lines of the second verse 
“ contain the essence of a thousand love tales.” 

A E fond kiss, and then we sever 1 
Ae’ fareweel, alas, for ever 1 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieves him 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 

Me, nae cheerfu’ twinkle lights me. 

Dark despair around benights me. 

I’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 

Naething could resist my Nanc}^ ; 

But to see her was to love her, 

Love but her, and love for ever. 

Flad we never loved sae kindly. 

Had we never loved sae blindly. 

Never met, or never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ! 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest 1 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure. 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 
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LOUD IS THE VALE 

This poem tells thf story of V/ordsv/orth’s mind as he took 
an evenin^^ v,-nlk in tne Lake District, in September 1S06, 
after he liad read in the newspaper that the popular states- 
man of that day Charles James Fox lay dyin?. A heavy 
storm had passed, and all the mountain streams were 
rushing into the valley The poet was calmed by the thought 
that the pa'^sing from Earth of men’s leaders is but an 
incident in the universal drama of God’s great design. 

T OUD is the vale 1 the voice is up 
^ With which she speaks when storms 
are gone, 

A mighty unison of streams ! 

Of all her voices, one ! 

Loud is the vale ; this inland depth 
In pea.ce is roaring like the sea ; 

Yon star upon the mountain- top 
Is listening quietly. 

Sad was I, even to pain deprest, 
Importunate and heavy load ! 

The Comforter hath found me here 
Upon this lonely road ; 

And many thousands now are sad, 

Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 

For he must die who is their stay, ^ 

Their glory disappear. 

A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature's dark abyss ; 

But when the great and good depart 
What is it more than this : 

That Man, who is from God sent forth. 
Doth yet again to God return ? 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 

Then wherefore should we mourn ? 

HOME NO MORE HOME TO ME 

When Robert Louis Stevenson left his homeland, in 18 S 7 , 
to nourish his failing strength in high, dry parts of America 
and farther afield, he seemed to have a feeling that he would 
not return. Not long before his death in the Samoan 
Islands he sent home Songs of Travel, written during the 
seven years of his wanderings, and into them came farewell 
strains which afterwards seemed prophetic. This poem, 
written after the break up of the Scottish family household, 
shows how pathetic memories haunted his exile. 

TTome no more home to me, whither 
^ ^ must I wander ? 

Hunger my driver, I go where I must. 
Cold blows the winter wind over hiU and 
heather ; 

Thick drives the rain, and my roof is 
in the dust. 

Loved of wise men was the shade of my 
roof-tree. 

The true word of welcome was spoken 
in the door : 

Dear days of old, with the faces in the 
firelight. 

Kind folks of old, you come again no 
more, 


Home was home then, my dear, full of 
kindly faces ; 

Home was. home then, my dear, happy 
for the child. 

Fire and the windows bright glittered on 
the moorland ; 

Song, tuneful song, built- a palace in the 
wild. 

Now, when day dawns on the brow of the 
moorland. 

Lone stands the house, and the chimney- 
stone is cold. 

Lone let it stand now the friends are aU 
departed, 

The kind hearts, the true hearts, that 
loved the place of old. 

Spring shall come, come again, calling up 
the moor-fowl ; 

Spring shall bring the sun and rain, 
bring the bees and flowers ; 

Red shall the heather bloom over hill 
and valley, 

Soft flow the stream through the even- 
flowing hours ; 

Fair the day shine as it shone on my 
childhood, 

Fair the da}^ shine on the house \vith 
open door ; 

Birds come and cry there and twitter 
in the chimney, 

But I go for ever and come again no 
more. 

THE' OXEN 

When Thomas Hardy had won a place in the foremost rank 
of English novelists he proceeded, quite late in life, to take 
a high position as a poet with his great drama The Dynasts, 
which deals with Napoleon ; and he supplemented his re- 
pute by such exquisite workmanship as this reference to 
the tradition that oxen kneel in their stalls on Christmas Eve. 

^HRiSTMAS Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
^ “Now they are all on their knees,” 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 

We pictured the meek mild creatures wliere 
They dwelt in their stravy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 

So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years ! Yet I feel. 

If someone said on Christmas Eve, 

“ Come ; see the oxen kneel 

“ In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know," 

I should go with him in the gloom. 
Hoping it might be so. 
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AFTERWARDS 


Shelley. had a. keen poetic ippreciation of the unhappiness 
he caused himself. He turned the cdi^e of his troubles by 
puttine them into noetry. In this song he is so conscious 
of doing it that he almost smiles at himselt. And then 
how charmingly be enumerates the delightful things he 
loves that contradict his own despondency I 

R arely, rarel}^^ comest thou. 

Spirit of Delight ! 

^^^erefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night ? 

Alany a weary night and day 
Tis since thou art fled away. 

How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again ? 

With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 

Spirit false ! thou hast forgot 
All but those who need thee not. 

As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 

Thou with sorrow art dismayed ; 

Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 

Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a m'erry measure ; 

Thou wilt never come for pity. 

Thou wilt come for pleasure , 

Pity then will cut away 

Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 


Of all the poetry with which Thomas Hardy has surprised 
the world in his later years this suggestion of what his 
neighbours may say of him when he is gone is the mbst 
delicate and tender. It brings a new friendship for him 
into every heart. Two verses of the poem are here omitted. 

.‘VWhen the Present has latched its 
postern behind my tremulous sta}^ 

And the May month flaps its glad green 
leaves like wings, 

Delicate-filmed as new-spun silk, will the 
neighbours say, 

'' He was a man who used to notice 
such things ? '' 

If it be in the dusk when, like an e3'elid's 
soundless blink, 

The dewfall-hawk comes crossing the 
shades to alight 

Upon the wind-warped upland thorn, a 
gazer ma^^ think, 

“ To him this must have been a familiar 
sight.'' 

And will an}^ sa}’ when m3' bell of quittance 
is heard in the gloom, 

And a crossing breeze cuts a pause in 
its out-rollings. 

Till they rise again, as they were a new 
bell's boom, 

He hears it not now, but used to notice 
such things ? " 


I love all that thou lovest, 

Spirit of Delight ! 

The fresh Earth in new leaves dressed. 
And the starry night ; 

Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born. 

I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost ; 

I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Ever3Thing almost 
Wiich is Nature's, and ma3' be 
Untainted b3^ man's misery. 

I love tranquil solitude, 

And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good ; 

Between thee and me 
What difference ? but thou dost possess 
The things I seek, not love them less. 

I love Love — though he has wings, 

And like light can flee ; 

But, above all other things. 

Spirit, I love thee. 

Thou art love and life ! Oh, come. 
Make once more my heart thy home. 




WE MUST BE FREE OR DIE 

The year iS02 was one of terrible danger to England. She 
had made a hampering and insincere peace with Napoleon, 
which he was obviously using to prepare for her complete 
overthrow. Every action of his showed that he was prepar- 
ing for deadly war, and that England was the enemy. This 
was the time when Wordsworth .penned the proud claims 
for British freedom and manhood in this rousing sonnet. 

Tt is not to be thought of that the flood 
^ Of British freedom, which, to the 
open sea 

Of the world's praise, from dark antiquit37 
Hath flowed, with pomp of waters, 
unwithstood," 

Roused though it be full often to a mood 
\Wiich spurns the check of salutaiy bands, 
That this most famous stream in bogs 
and sands 

Should perish ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old : 
We must be free or die who speak the 
tongue 

That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and 
morals hold 

Which Milton held. In ever3'thing we are 
sprung 

Of Earth's first blood, have titles manifold. 
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ODE TO DUTY 

This ode to Duty shows Wordsworth writing: in his more 
massive style. The determined simplicity of his earlier 
poems is laid aside, and he takes the formal measure of 
Gray’s Ode to Adversity as his model, and personifies duty 
in the eighteenth-century manner. He is using the idea 
to strengthen his own character. If that were all the poem 
would be mainly useful. But, as in the second, third, and 
especially the sixth stanzas, the poet’s exhortations pass 
into glorious, melodious poetry, ethereal in thought. 

Ctern Daughter of the Voice of God I 
^ 0 Duty ! if that name thou love 

Wto art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 

Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost* set free ; 

And calnTst the weary strife of frail 
humanity ! 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 
Wlio do tliy work, and know it not : 

Oh ! if through confidence misplaced 
They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power, 
around them cast. 

Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be. 

When love is an unerring light. 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold, 

Even now, who, not unwisely bold. 

Live in the spirit of this creed, 

Yet seek thy firm support^ according to 
their need. 

I, loving freedom, and untried ; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to m3/self a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust : 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I now would serve more strictl3% 
if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul. 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought : 

Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

M3^ hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Stern Lawgiver ! 3^et thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 


As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in th3/ footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power ! 

I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowl3^ wise. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of truth thy bondman let 
me live ! 

THE ISOLATION OF GENIUS 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ” has its counter- 
part in all forms of success. Envy, detraction, ambitious 
rivalry, challenge those who reach life’s summits. In these 
lines, which are taken from the third canto ot Childe 
Harold. Lord Byron sets forth that truth in poetic imagery, 

E who ascends to mountain-tops shall 
find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds 
and snow ; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those 
below ; 

Though high above the sun of glory 
• glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean 
spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly 
blow 

Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to 
those summits led. 

IN TIME OF THE BREAKING OF NATIONS 

The great sensations of history come and go, but the homely 
toil and simple loves of men and women continue, almost 
unnoticed, that the Earth may bring forth her increase ; and 
they make up in the truest sense the life of mankind. This 
thought is here expressed with a noble simplicity by Thomas 
Hardy, the greatest English writer of the 20th century.' 

^NLY a man harrowing clods 
^ In a slow, silent walk 
With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 

Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch grass ; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though dynasties pass. 

Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by ; 

War's annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 
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FAIR DAFFODILS^ BEYOND THE LAST LAMP 


Robert Herrick, the writer of this charming song about the 
daffodils, was a clergyman who lived from 1591 to 1674, 
and wrote an immense amount of poetry, many of his poems 
taking rank among the most beautiful in our language. 

U" AIR ..daffodils, we weep to see 
^ You haste away so soon ; 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the evensong ; 

And, having prayed together,, we 
Will go with you along. 

^We have short time to stay, as you, 

We have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or anything. 

We die. 

As your hours do, and dry . 

Away 

Like to the summer's rain ; 

Or as the pearls of morning's dew. 

Ne'er to be found again. 

BEFORE ACTION 

Here is one of the finest poems brought by the Great War 
from men who wrote what they intensely felt among its 
dangers. William Noe' Hodgson, the writer, was the son of 
the Bishop of Ipswich. He was a fine soldier and athlete 
at school and college. This prayer-poem, with its love of 
the beauty of Earth, resigned with only a sigh, was written 
four days before the writer fell in the advance on the Somme 

F) Y all the glories of the day 

. And the cool evening's benison. 

By that last sunset touch that lay 
Upon the hills when day was done. 

By beaut}^ lavishly outpoured 
And blessings carelessly received, 

By all the days that I have lived. 

Make me a soldier. Lord. 

By all of all man's hopes and fears, 

And all the wonders poets sing, 

The laughter of unclouded years. 

And every sad and lovely thing ; 

By the romantic ages stored 

With high endeavour that was his. 

By all his mad catastrophes. 

Make me a man, 0 Lord. 

I, that on my familiar hill 

Saw with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of Thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 

Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say goodbye to all of this ; 

By all delights that I shall miss. 

Help me to die, 0 Lord. 


The poet’s power of fixing for ever in the minds of men a 
picture stamped on his own mind is illustrated wonderfully 
in this poem by Thomas Hardy. Walking near Tooting 
Common, in suburban London, he twice passed a man and 
woman. in long, earnest, and sad talk. He did not know, 
and we do not know, who they were, or what was their 
trouble, but the tragedy of their looks is passed on by his 
poetic art to all the world to be a lasting problem. 

HiLE rain, with eve in partnership. 
Descended darkly, drip, drip, drip, 
Beyond the last lone lamp I passed 
Walking slowly, whispering sadly. 
Two linked loiterers, wan, downcast : 
Some heavy thought constrained each face. 
And blinded them to time and place. 

The pair seemed lovers, yet absorbed 
In mental scenes no longer orbed 
By love's young rays. Each countenance. 
As it slowly, as it sadly. 

Caught the lamplight's yellow glance. 
Held in suspense a misery 
At things which had been or might be. 

When I retrod that watery way 
Some hours beyond the droop of da}^ 

Still I found pacing there the twain 
Just as slowly, just as sadly. 

Heedless of the night and rain. 

One could but wonder who they were. 

And what wild woe detained them there. 

Though thirty years of blur and blot 
Have slid since I beheld that spot. 

And saw in curious converse there 
Moving slowly, moving sadly, 

That mysterious tragic pair. 

Its olden look may linger on — 

All but the couple ; they have gone. 

Ydiither ? Ydio knows, indeed . . . And yet 
To me, when nights are weird and wet. 
Without those comrades there at tryst 
Creeping slowly, creeping sadly. 

That lone lane does not exist. 

There they seem brooding on their pain. 
And will, while such a. lane remain. 

FAITH 

These verses by Fanny Kemble, the famous actress, who 
died in 1893. are a warning against allowing deceitful 
people to make us feel that everybody is deceitful. 

Detter trust all, and be deceived, 

And weep that trust and that 
deceiving, 

Than doubt one heart that, if believed. 

Had blessed one's hfe with true be- 
lieving. 

0, in this mocking world too fast 
The doubting fiend o'ertakes our youth ! 
Better be cheated to the last 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth. 
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AS WITH GLADNESS MEN OF OLD 

This Epiphany hymn, pub ished by William Chatterton 
Dix in 1861 was regarded by Lord Selborne. the hymn- 
collector as one of the finest in the English language. 
^However that may be, it is included in most modern 
hymn-books. The singing of alleluias eternally must not be 
accepted literally, but as a symbol of worshipfui ioy m God. 

A S with gladness men of old 

Did the guiding star behold ; 

As with joy the}^ hailed its light, 
Leading onward, beaming bright ; 

So, most gracious God, may we 
Evermore be led to Thee. 

As with jo3dul steps they sped , - 

To that lowly manger bed, 

There to bend the knee before 
Him whom heaven and earth adore ; 

So may we with willing feet 
Ever seek Thy mercy-seat. 

As they offered gifts most rare 
At that manger rude and bare : 

So may we with holy joy, 

Pure, and free from sin's alloy, 

All our costliest treasures bring, 

Christ, to Thee, our heavenly King. 

Holy Jesu ! every day 
Keep us in the narrow way ; 

' And, when earthly things are past, 

Bring our ransomed souls at last 
Where they need no star to guide. 

Where no clouds Thy glory hide. 

In the heavenly country bright 
Need they no created light ; 

Thou its Light, its Joy, its Crown, 

Thou its Sun, which goes not down : 
There for ever may we sing 
Alleluias to our King 1 

WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD 

Among the choicest of the poets who have written for 
children is the American, Eugene Field, and this is often 
considered the best oi all his poems. The explanation of 
it comes in the last verse, which tells us plainly who Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod are. and how they went off together 
into the delightful land of childish dreams. 

/'ynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe. 

Sailed on a river of crystal light 
Into a sea of dew. 

Where are you going, and what do 3^ou 
wish ? " 

The old Moon asked the three. 

" We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea ; 

Nets of silver and gold have we,^' 

Said Wynken, 

Bl3aiken, and Nod. 


The old Moon laughed and sang a song 
: As they rocked in the wooden shoe ; 
And the wind that sped them all night 
.long 

Ruffled the waves of dew ; 

The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea. 

“ Now cast your nets wherever you wish. 
But never af eared are we I " 

So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 

Blynken, and Nod. 

All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam, 

Then down from the sky came the wooden 
shoe. 

Bringing the fishermen home ; 

Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be ; 

And some folk thought Twas a dream 
they'd dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea 
But I shall name you the fishermen 
three, 

Wynken, 

Blynken, and Nod. 

W3mken and Blynken are two little eyes. 
And Nod is a little head ; 

And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one's trundle-bed. 

So shut your eyes while Mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 

And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fisher- 
men three, 

Wynken, 

Blynken, and Nod. 

THE SINGER 

This is how John Addington Symonds sees the poet — not 
necessarily the individual man but the poet who reappears 
in mankind and, in age after age, reinterprets afresh to 
the race the truths that purify life and make it beautiful. 

LTe fills the world with his singing, 

^ ^ High notes of the heavenh^ morn, 
For ever and ever ringing 
As age after age is born. 

And then he is still, and we know not 
Whither his thoughts have fled ; 

Only the clear notes flow not. 

And we say the singer is dead. 

But the nightingales that he cherished, 
They carol and cannot die ; 

Though the man whom we loved hath 
perished, 

His melody throbs for aye. 
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KEEL ROW 

This is one of the North Country sea-songs that have grown 
up nobody knows how, so that both words and music are 
inherited Irom past generations without the authorship 
being known. The words in these verses move to the sound 
ot the oars in the rowlocks ct a moving boat. 

^ s I came thro' Sandgate, 

Thro' Sandgate, thro' Sandgate, 
As I came thro' Sandgate 
I heard a lassie sing. 

0 weel may the keel row, 

The keel row, the keel row, 

0 weel may the keel row, 

That my laddie's in. 

0 wha's like my Johnnie, 

Sae leith, sae blythe, sae bonny ? 

He's foremost among the mony 
Keel lads o' coaly Tyne ; 

He’ll set and row so tightly. 

Or in the dance, so sprightly, 

He'll cut and shuffle sightly ; 

'Tis true, were he not mine 

He wears a blue bonnet, 

Blue bonnet, blue bonnet ; 

He wears a blue bonnet, 

And a dimple in his chin. 

And weel may the keel row. 

The keel row, the keel row, 

And weel may the keel row, 

That my laddie's in. 

WHY I ABANDONED YOU 

This remarkable sonnet was written at the front in the Great 
War by Tom Kettle, a brilliant Irish Nationalist Member of 
Parliament, and sent home to his little daughter — a baby. 
The writer was killed shortly afterwards It will be seen that 
he expects to die. So it is a voice from the grave, affirming 
the purity of motive which took a brave man to the war. 

Tn wiser days, my darling rosebud, blown 
f To beauty proud as was your mother's 
prime. 

In that desired, dela3/ed, incredible time, 
You'll ask why I abandoned you, my own, 
And the dear heart that was your baby 
throne. 

To dice with death 1 And, oh, they'll give 
you rhyme 

And reason ; some will call the thing 
sublime, 

And some decry it in a knowing tone. 

So here, while the mad guns curse over- 
head. 

And tired men sigh, with mud for couch 
and floor. 

Know that we fools, now vdth the foolish 
dead. 

Died not for flag, nor king, nor emperor. 
But for a dream born in a herdsman's shed. 
And for the secret Scripture of the poor. 


THE TRUE MAN 

This poem by Sir Lewis AAorris a popular poet of the 
nineteenth century, strikes a note that is strong and true. 

T ake thou no thought for aught save 
Right and Truth, 

Life holds for finer souls no equal prize ; 
Honours and wealth are baubles to the 
wise. 

And pleasure flies on swifter wing than 
youth. 

If in thy heart thou bearest seeds of hell, 
Though all men smile, yet what shall be 
thy gain ? 

Though all men frown, if Truth and Right 
remain. 

Take then no thought for aught ; for it 
is well. 

Take then no thought for aught ; nor 
deem it shame 

To lag behind while knaves and dullards 
rise ; 

Thy soul asks higher guerdon, purer fame, 
Than to loom large and grand in vulgar 
eyes. 

Though thou shouldst live thy life in vile 
estate. 

Silent, yet knowing that deep within thy 
breast 

Unkindled sparks of genius lie repressed. 
Greater is he that is, than seemeth, great 

Take thou no care for aught save Truth 
and Right ; 

Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure ; 
Wealth palls, and honours ,* fame may 
not endure. 

And loftier souls soon weary of delight. 
Keep innocence ; be all a true man ought ; 
Let neither pleasm’e tempt nor pains 
appal : 

Who hath this, he hath all things, having 
naught, 

V\Tio hath it not hath nothing, having all. 
THE ROUND OF THE YEAR 

jn three short verses Coventry Patmore has given poetical 
hin+s ot the seasonal changes throughout the year. 

'^HE crocus, while the days are dark, 

^ Unfolds its saffron sheen ; 

At April’s touch the crudest bark 
Discovers gems of green. 

Then sleep the seasons, full of might ; 

While slowly swells the pod 
x^nd rounds the peach, and in the night 
The mushroom bursts the sod. 

The winter falls ; the frozen rut 
Is bound with silver bars ; 

The snow-drift heaps against the hut. 

And night is pierced wdth stars. 
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POETRY 



THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS 

Leigh Hunt, who was born in 1784 and died in 1859. was 
one of the best known writers of his time, chiefly in prose, 
but also as a poet. He was not one of the studious and 
exact writers of ambitious verse, but he could tell a story 
brightly and effectively, as this example of his art shows. 
Other poets have told the story of the lady who was willing 
to sacrifice her lover’s life to her vanity, but none has 
brought out its points more swiftl}'- and clearly. 

j^iNG Francis was a hearty king, and 
loved a royal sport. 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat 
looking on the court ; 

The nobles filled the benches, and the 
ladies in their pride. 

And 'mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, 
with one for whom he sighed : 

And truly Twas a gallant thing to see 
that crowning show, 

Valour and love, and a king above, and 
the royal beasts below. 

Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid, 
laughing jaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like 
beams, a wind went with their paws ; 
With wallowing might and stifled roar 
they rolled one on another, 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was 
in a thunderous smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came 
whisking through the air ; 

Said Francis then, '' Faith, gentlemen, 
we^re better here than there. 

De Lorgees love overheard the King, a 
beauteous, lively dame. 

With smiling lips and sharp, bright eyes, 
which always seemed the same ; 

She thought, “The count, my lover, is 
brave as brave can be ; 

He surely would do wondrous things to 
show his love of me ! 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the 
occasion is divine ; 

rU drop my glove to prove his love ; 
great glory will be mine 1 '' 

She dropped her glove to prove his love, 
then looked at him and smiled. 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among 
the lions wild ; 

The leap was quick, retmrn was quick ; 

he has regained his place. 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, 
right in the lady's face. 

“ In truth," .said Francis, " rightly done ! ” 
and he rose from where he sat. 

“ No love," quoth he, “ but vanity, sets 
love a task like that." 


FOR THE FALLEN 

The Great War, with its terrible slaughter of young 
men, many of them the finest spirits of their generation' 
deeply moved all sympathetic and thoughtful men and 
women, and h\any poets tried to express the national 
feeling. It was felt widely that this poem in a wonderful 
degree put into a musical measure the pride and sorrow 
and remembrance of the country. The writer Laurence 
Binyoh, is, besides being a poet, the author of excellent 
books on art, and one of the Keepers of Oriental prints iii 
the British A^useum. The poem was written for The Times. 

proud thanksgiving, a niothef 
for her children, 

England mourns for her dead across 
the sea. 

Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her 
spirit. 

Fallen in the cause of the free. 

Solemn the drums thrill : Death august 
and royal 

Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 
There is music in the midst of desolation 

And a glory that shines upon our tears. 

They went with songs to the battle, they 
were young. 

Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and 
aglow. 

They were staunch to the end against 
odds uncounted. 

They fell with their faces to the foe. 

They shall grow not old, as we that are 
left grow old : 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the 
morning 

We will remember them. 

They mingle not with their laughing 
comrades again ; 

They sit no more at familiar tables at 
home ; 

They have no. lot in our labour of the day- 
time : 

They sleep beyond England's foam. 

But where our desires are and our hopes 
profound, 

Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from 
sight. 

To the innermost heart of their own land 
they are known 

As the stars are known to the Night. 

As the stars that shall be bright when 
we are dust. 

Moving in marches upon the heavenly, 
plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time 
of our darkness, ^ 

To the end, to the end, . they remain. 





POETRY 


HIS PILLAR 

Robert ‘Herrick’s poetry was often light as thistledown, 
but he knew that, by its grace, it was likely to preserve his 
name in human memory, as indeed it has done. So he lets 
us know that in these verses, simple though they may be, 
he expects to leave for himself a lasting memorial. 

/^NLY a little more 
^ I have to write, 

Then 111 give o’er, 

And bid the world good-night. 

’Tis but a flying minute 
That I must stay, 

Or linger in it ; 

And then I must away. 

0 Time, that cut’st down all. 

And scarce leav’st here 
Memorial 

Of . an}^ men that were ; 

liow many lie forgot 
In vaults beneath, 

And piecemeal rot 
Without a fame in death ! 

Behold this living stone 
I rear for me. 

Ne’er to be thrown 
Down, envious Time, by thee. 

Pillars let some set up. 

If so they please; 

PI ere is ni}^ hope. 

And my Pyramides. 

NAPOLEON’S FAREWELL 

Lord Byron put these words into the mouth of Napoleon 
when he surrendered and was sent into exile. They do not 
represent the true relations between Napoleon and France, 
for Napoleon was the betrayer of liberty in that great 
country ; but they are the kind of thoughts which Napoleon, 
dazzled by the idea of personal glory, probably cherished 

PAREWELL to the land where the gloom of 
A my glory 

Arose and o’ershadowed the earth with 
her name ; 

She abandons me now, but the page of her 
story. 

The brightest or blackest, is filled with 
my fame. 

I have warred with a world which van- 
quished me only 

When the meteor of conquest allured 
me too far ; 

I have coped with the nations which dread 
me thus lonely, 

The last single captive to millions in war. 

Farewell to thee, France ! when thy 
diadem crowned me 

I made thee the gem and the wonder of 
earth ; 
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But thy weakness decrees I should leave 
as I found thee. 

Decayed in thy glory, and sunk in thy 
worth. 

Oh, for the veteran hearts that were wasted 

In strife with the storm, when their 
battles were won ; 

Then the eagle, whose gaze in that moment 
was blasted, 

Had stiU soared with eyes fixed on 
victory’s sun 1 

Farewell to thee, France ! but when 
Liberty rallies 

Once more in thy regions, remember me 
then : 

The violet still grow in the depth of thy 
valleys ; 

Though withered, thy tear will unfold 
it again. 

Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that 
surround us. 

And 3^et may th}^ heart leap awake to 
my voice ; 

There are links which must break in the 
chain that has bound us. 

Then turn thee and call on the Chief of 
thy choice ! 

THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US 

This glorious sonnet, calling on us to appreciate the romantic 
loveliness of Nature, was written by Wordsworth in lSo6* 
But is it true that the Greek, with his mythological poetry 
of Nature, loved the outdoor world and everything belong- 
ing to it more than we love it ? Certainly no Greek drew 
more deeply than Wordsworth on the riches of Nature. 
Perhaps the verse was truer in Wordsworth’s day than in 
ours, except that the first two lines may be always true. 

The world is too much with us ; late 
^ and soon, 

Getting and ‘ spending, we la}^ waste 
our powers : 

Little we see in, Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts awa^q a sordid 
boon I 

This sea that bares her bosom to the 
moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all 
hours. 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune ; 

It moves us not. Great God ! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suclded in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would malce me less 
forlorn ; 

Flave sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Of hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn. 










POETRY 


MY OLD FRIEND 

It is curious that poetry has not provided many close and 
intimate studies of friendship. The romances of friendship 
have been lold. but not much has been said about the 
ordinary effects of a friendly presence. This charming study 
is by that delicrhttui Cambridge don Dr. Arthur Christopher 
Benson, who was graceiui in prose, verse, and tneiiasnip. 

It seems the world was* always bright 
^ With some divine unclouded weather 
When we, with hearts and footsteps light, 
By lawn and river walked together : 


There was no talk of me and you, 

.Of theories with facts to bound them, 
We were content to be and do. 

And take our fortunes as we found them. 


We spoke no wistful words of love, 

No hint of sympathy and dearness. 
Only around, beneath, above. 

There ran a swift and subtle nearness. 


Each inmost thought was known to each 
By some impetuous divination : 

We found no need of flattering speech, 
Content with silent admiration. 


r think I never touched your hand, 

I took no heed of face or feature. 
Only, I thought on sea or land 

VVas never such a gracious creature. 


It seems I was not hard to please, 
Wliere'er 3 ^ou led I needs must follow ; 
For strength you were m\7 Hercules, 

For wit and lustre mv^ Apollo. 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes : 0 thou. 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The winged seeds, where they lie cold and 
low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
'Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in 
air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill : 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver ; hear, oh, hear 1 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and 
share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, 0 uncontrollable ! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over 
Heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision ; I would ne’er 
.have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore 
need. 

Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud 1 
I fall upon the thorns of life ! I bleed 1 . 


The years flew onward : stroke by stroke 
They clashed from the impartial steeple. 
And we appear to other folk 
A pair of ordinary people. 

One word, old friend : though fortune flies, 
If hope should fail, till death shall sever, 
In one dim pair of faithful eyes 
You seem as bright, as brave as ever. 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND 


■In this ode Shelley reaches the summit of his achievement 
as a poet. It was written in 1S19, near Florence, when the 
west wind was collecting vapours tor the autumnal rains. 
The poet, now 27, and with less than three years more to 
live, had run through a wildly impractical youth, and was 
beginning to feel his responsibility to the world as a poet, 
and this consciousness is here expressed with a magnificent 
poetic fervour. Two stanzas of the poem are here omitted. 


^ WILD West Wind, thou breath of 
Autumn’s being. 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the 
leaves dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing. 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and 
bowed 

One too like thee : tameless, and swift, 
and proud. 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 

What if my leaves are falling like its own ! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 

Sweet though in sadness... Be thou, Spirit 
fierce. 

My spirit ! Be thou me, impetuous one 1 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new 
birth ! 

And, by the incantation of this verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my v/ords among man- 
kind ! 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy ! 0, Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 
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C 'S FOR THE CAMEL; 
•'POOR THING 
WHAT A LUMP I” 
WAS WHAT CARO 
LINE SAID 
WHEN SHE LOOKED 
AT HIS HUMP 


G ’S THE GIRAFFE 
WHICH MADE 
GERALDINE SMILE : 
SHE WAS SURE WITH 
HIS NECK 

SHE COULD SEE 
QUITE A MILE 


A'S FOR THE ANTELOPE 

] 7 1 : 

THE ANTE- , R ^AS THE BEAK 
PE \'^© ^ ■’■HAT 

ON VIEW CAME UP AT A 

lgernon: . 

i WHEN BENJAMIN 

H F W F N T ' T H R F W HIM 


A S FOR THE ANTE- 
LOPE 

ALWAYS ON VIEW 
WHICH ALGERNON 
SAW 

WHEN HE WENT 
TO THE ZOO 


3 WAS THE BEAK 
THAT 

CAME UP AT A 
RUN 




A 


E WAS THE ELE 
PHANT: 

SIXPENCE A RIDE. 
BUT ERIC SOON 
FOUND 

THAT YOU CAN’T 
SIT ASTRIDE! 


H was the hippo 

ASLEEP IN HIS 
POOL 

HARRY THOUGHT IT 
AN EXCELLENT 
WAY T.O KEEP 
COOL 


THREW HIM 
A VERY NICE BUN 




F WAS THE FOX 

VERY CR AF F Y 
AND SLY 

WATCHING FRANK 
FROM HIS DEN 
WITH A CUNNING 
OLD EYE 


K was the kan- 
garoo 

OFF WITH A BOUND; 
A FINE W -A Y . 
THOUGHT KEN, 
TO GET OVER THE 
GROUND 


I WAS THE IBEX, 

A KIND OF WILD 
GOAT. 

IDA THOUGHT HIS 
HORNS NASTY, 
BUT LIKED HIS FINE 
COAT 


L S FOR THE LIONS ; 
THEY MADE SUCH 
A FIERCE NOISE 
LAURA WISHED SHE 
WERE SAFELY 
AT HOME WITH THE 


T WAS THE 

JAGUAR 

J like 

A BIG 

CAT 


BUT JANE 

DIDN’T 

THINK 


SHE WOULD LIKE 

HIM TO 

PAT ! 


lY/j S FOR THE MON- 

ALL PATTER AND 
CHATTER. 

BUT MILES COULDN’T 
TELL 

WHAT ON EARTH 
V/ASTHE MATTER 


N S FOR THE NILGAI 
WHICH JUMPED 
OFF A ROCK r 
HE TOOK SUCH A LEAP 
THAT 

■ NELL HAD QUITE A 
SHOCK 



















WE SAW AT THE ZOO 


^ S FOR THE 

W OSTRICH 

A WISETOOKING 
BIRD 

BUT OLGA REMEMBERED 
THE TALES SHE HAD 
HEARD 


p-S FOR THE PARROT 

1 THAT HAD LOTS 

TO SAY 

AND TRIED TO PECK 

PAUL 

AS HE PASSED BY 
THAT WAY 




O'S 

QUAGGA 

WHICH QUENTIN 
FOUND TAME: 

HE IS QUITE LIKE A 
ZEBRA 

WITH STRIPES AND 

A MANE 


p IS the rhino* 
r\ A FIERCE-LOOK- 
ING BEAST : 

ROSIE WATCHED HIM 
WITH AWE 
iN THE MIDST OF A 
FEAST 

Q IS THE SNAKE 

O WHICH SUZANNE 
FOUND ASLEEP; 

HE WAS SHINY AND 

SLIMY 

AND MADE HER 
FLESH CREEP 


S FOR THE TIGERS 

1 THAT GAVE TIM 

A FRIGHT: 

HE WAS HORRIBLY 
SCARED 

LES ; THEY GOT 
OUT AT NIGHT 



FORT T (THAT’S THE 
LJ UNICORN) 

NOBODY LOOKS: 

AS UNA CAN TELL 
YOU, 

HE'S • ONLY IN 
BOOKS 

[ 

. . ^ ' '' _ 

\J S FOR THE 

V VULTURE. 

A BIG BIRD OP 

PREY. 

VERONICA SAW HIM — 
AND SOON RAN 
AWAY I 

W7 S FOR THE WOLF 
W LYING FLAT ON 
THE GROUND 

THOUGH WHEN WAL 
TER CAME NEAR" 
HE WAS UP WITH A 

BOUND 


W JUST LOOKS ON 
/\ AND HAS NOTH- 
ING TO DO 

THERE’S NO CREATURE 
THAT CLAIMS HIM 
THROUGHOUT THE 
WHOLE ZOO 

■ / 
\ 

^ (/M ' 1 

i - T. 

I f 


1 




W IS THE YAK; 

I HE'S WORTHY 
OF NOTE; 

YVONNE A S 

AM^ZED 

AT HIS LONG 
SHAGGY COAT 

1 

^ r 


^’S FOR THE ZEBRA 
Z-4 THAT KEPT Z03 
BUSY 

S H£ COUNTED H 1 S 

STRIPES 

TILL SHE FELT SHE 

WAS DIZZY 
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POETRY 


LITTLE MISTRESS MINE 

The poet’s title for these verses is Villanelle. A villanelle 
is an artificial form of French poetry with only two rhymes. 
It consists of nineteen lines, five three-line verses and one 
four-line verse. One line of the first verse must be repeated 
in each of the next four verses, and the last verse must 
repeat two lines of the first verse. Its form is here illus- 
trated perfectly by Edmund Gosse in this villanelle from a 
dying sparrow to its mistress, who is asked to dig its grave. 

T ITTLE mistress mine, good-bye 1 
^ I have been your sparrow true ; 
Dig my grave, for I must die. 

Waste no tear and heave no sigh ; 

Life should still be blithe for you ; 
Little mistress mine, good-bye ! 

In your garden let me lie. 

Underneath the pointed yew 
Dig my grave, for I must die. 

We have loved the quiet sky 
With its tender arch of blue ; 

Little mistress mine, good-bye 1 

That I still ma}^ feel you nigh, 

In your virgin bosom, too, 

Dig m}^ grave, for I must die. 

Let our garden friends tliat fly 
Be the mourners, fit and few. 

Little mistress mine, good-bye 1 
Dig my gi*ave, for I must die. 

THE THOUGHT 

Here is one of the deeper poems of William Brighty Rands. 
The Thought of Day is what we think of this life. The 
Thought of Night is what we think of the life beyond 

Into the skies one summer's day 
I sent a little Thought awa 3 G 
Up to where, in the blue round, 

The sun sat shining without sound. 

Then my Thought came back to me : 
Little Thought, what did you see 
In the regions whence you come ? 

And when I spoke my Thought was 
dumb. 

But she breathed of what was there 
In the pure, bright upper air ; 

And, because my Thought so shone, 

I knew she had been shone upon. ^ 

Next by night a Thought I sent 
Up into the firmament. 

When the eager stars were out, 

And the still moon shone about. 

And my Thought went past the moon. 

In between the stars, but soon 
Held her breath and durst not stir 
For the fear that covered her ; 

Then she thought, in this demur : 


“ Dare I look beneath the shade. 

Into where the worlds are made ; 

Where the suns and stars are wrought ? 
Shall I meet another Thought ? 

“ Will that other Thought have wings ? 
Shall I meet strange, heavenly things ? 
Thought of Thoughts, and Light of 
Lights, 

Breath of Breaths, and Night of Nights ? " 

Then my Thought began to hark 
In the illuminated dark. 

Till the silence, over, under. 

Made her heart beat more than thunder. 

And my Thought came trembling back. 
But with something on her track. 

And with something at her side ; 

Nor till she has lived and died. 

Lived and died, and lived again, 

Will that awful thing seem plain. 

THE VOICELESS 

Thomas Gray surmised, in his immortal poem on Stoke 
Poges churchyard, that some mute, inglorious Milton 
might perchance rest there. In this poem Oliyer Wendell 
Holmes develops this thought by supposing that many 
have the experiences that poets express in song. The 
common failure in expression saddens him. But is there 
not all the poetry in the world available for those who are 
themselves voiceless ? All the poetry in the world is ours. 

W7e count the broken lyres that rest 
W Where the sweet, wailing singers 
slumber. 

But o'er their silent sister's breast 
The wild flowers who will stoop to 
number ? 

A few can touch the magic string. 

And nois}^ Fame is proud to win them : 
Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with aU their music in them ■ 

Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 

Whose song has told their hearts'" sad 
story, 

Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory ! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O'er Sappho's memoiy-haunted billow, 
But where the glistening night- dews weep 
On nameless sorrow's church 3 ^ard pillow. 

0 hearts that break and give no sign, 

Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 

Till Death pours out his cordiM wine 
Slow-di'opped from Miseiy's crushing 
presses ; 

If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 

\Viiat endless melodies were poured, 

As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven ' 
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POETRY 


BOG LOVE 

This grimly realistic picture of love on the commonest level 
is by Shane Leslie, one of the young poets of our time. 

W EJi: Shemiis was a misdropt man 

Without a shoulder to his back ; 

He had the way to lift a rami 
And throttled rabbits in a sack. 

And red-haired Mary whom he wed 
Brought him but thirt}^ shillings told 
She had but one eye in her head. 

But Shemus counted it for gold. 

The two went singing in the ha}^ 

Or kissing underneath the sloes, 

And where they chanced to pass the day 
There was no need to scare the crows. 

But now with Mary waked and laid 
As decent as she lived and died, 

Poor Shemus went to buy a spade 
To dig himself a place beside. 

TO EXILES 

Perhaps no country has sent out so large a proportion of its 
population to colonise the world as Scotland has, and 
no country calls her children back at last with a more 
appealing mutual love. In this poem Neil Munro pictures 
vividly the Scotland which rears hardy men for the world’s 
work, and calls them home to her stimulating strength and 
beauty when they have succeeded. \Though known most 
widely as a graphic novelist, Neil Munro is also a true poet 

A RE you not weary in your distant 
places, 

Far, far from Scotland of the mist and 
storm. 

In drowsy airs, the sun-smite on your 
faces, 

I'he days so long and warm ? , 

When all around 3^ou lie the strange fields 
sleeping. 

The dreary woods where no fond 
memories roam. 

Do not your sad hearts over seas come 
leaping 

To the highlands and the lowlands of 
y^our Home ? 

Wild cries the Winter, loud through all our 
valleys 

Thehnidnights roar, the gre^^ noons echo 
back ; 

About the scalloped coasts the eager 
gal]e}^s 

Beat for kind harbours from horizons 
black ; 

We tread the miry roads, the rain-drenched 
heather, 

We are the men, we battle, we endure ! 
God's pity for 3^ou people in 3^our weather 
Of swooning winds, calm seas, and skies 
demure ! 


Wild cries the Winter, and we walk song- 
haunted 

Over the hills and by the thundering 
falls. 

Or where the dirge of a brave past is 
chaunted 

In dolorous dusk b3^ immemorial walls. 

Though rains may beat us and the great 
mists blind us, 

And lightning rend the pine tree on the 
hill. 

Yet are we strong, yet shall the morning 
find us 

Cliildren of tempest all unshaken still. 

VVe wander where the little gre3T towns 
cluster 

Deep in the hills, or selvedging the sea, 

By farm lands lone, by woods where wild- 
fowl muster 

To shelter from the day's inclemency ; 

And night will come, and then far through 
the darkling 

A light will shine out in the sounding 
glen. 

And it will mind us of some fond eye's 
sparkling, 

And we’ll be happy then. 

Let torrents pour then, let the gxeat winds 
rally, 

Snow-silence fall or lightning blast the 
pine ; 

That light of Elome shines warmly in the 
valley, 

And, exiled son of Scotland, it is thine. 

Far have you wandered over seas of 
longing, 

And now 3'ou. drowse, and now 3^ou well 
may weep. 

When all the recollections come a-thronging 

Of this old country where your fathers 
sleep 

They sleep, but still the hearth is warmly 
glowing 

While the wild Winter blusters round 
their land ; 

That light of Home, the wind so bittei' 
blowing — 

Look, look and listen, do 3^0:1 under- 
stand ? 

Love, strength, and tempe.st— oh, come 
back and share them ! 

Here is the cottage, here the open door ; 

Fond are our hearts although we do not 
bare them ; 

They're yours, and you are ours for 
evermore. 
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LITTLE VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 


Oey diddle, dinkety, poppety, pet, 

^ ^ The merchants of London they 
wear scarlet ; 

Silk in the collar and gold in the hem. 

So merrily march the merchantmen. 


0 



T ITTLE Robin Redbreast 
^ Sat upon a rail ; 

Niddle naddle went his head, 


Wiggle waggle went his tail. 


^NCE I saw a little bird 
^ Come hop, hop, hop ; 
And I cried. Little bird, 

Will 3^011 stop, stop, stop ? 

I was going to the window 
To sa}^ How do 3^011 do ? 
But he shook his little tail, 
And away he flew. 


/’^UCKOO, cuckoo, cherry tree, 

^ Catch a bird and give it me ; 
Let the tree be high or low. 

Let it hail or rain or snow. 


^ATs and beans and barley grow 

For you and me, as all of us know. 
Thus the farmer sows his seeds. 

Thus he stands and takes his ease ; 
Stamps his foot and slaps his hand. 

And turns him round to view his land. 


ami 

iMill 


RARE Harry Parry, 

^^Tlen will you marry ? 
When apples and pears are ripe. 
Til come to your wedding 
Without any bidding. 

And dance and sing all night. 


^ Av**j 




Dit, pat, well-a-da3^ 

^ Little Robin flew awa37 ; 
•{ Where can little Robin be ? 
Gone into the cheriy tree. 


iS Fr 

m 


1 OMMY Trot, a man of law, 

^ Sold his bed and lay upon 


straw ; 


.. 1,4) Sold the straw and slept on grass, 


To bu3^ his wife a looking-glass. 


0 0 

If I had money Ld buy a clown ; 

^ If I had a horse Ld ride to town 
If I had a ship Ld Westward Ho, 

And if I was sick T wouldn't go. 


If Candlemas Da3^ be bright and fair 
^ Winter will have another flight ‘ 


If on Candlemas Day be shower and rain 
Winter is gone and will not come again. 


0 0 

A B, C, and D, 

Pray, pla3miates, agre* 
E, F, and G, 

Well, so it shall be. 

J, K, and L, 

In peace we will dwell. 

M, N, and O, 

To pla3/ let us go. 

P, Q, R, and S, 

Love ma37 we possess. 

W, X, and Y 

Will not quarrel or die. 

Z and Ampersand 

Go to school at command. 



T ITTLE Betty Blue 
^ Lost a holida3^ shoe ; 

What can little Bett3^ do ? 

Give her another 
To match the other, 

And then she ma3^ walk out in two. 
0 0 



D IDE, bab3g ride ! 

Pretty bab3^ shall ride, 

And have a little puppy-dog tied to her 
side, 

And a little pussy-cat tied to the other. 
And away she shall ride to see her grand- 
mother. 


■ 0 0 

'~r HERE was an old woman sat spinning, 
And that's the first beginning ; 
She had a calf. 

And that's half ; , , , j, , 

She took it by the tail / 'C.l 
And threw it over a waU, 

And that's all. 


O NE, two, three, 

I love CO .flee, 
BilW loves tea. 

How good 3^011 be. 
One, two, three, 

I love coffee 
And Bill3/ loves tea 



r7LizABETH, Elspeth, Betsy, and Bess 
^ They all went together to seek a 
bird's nest ; 

The3^ found a bird's nest with five eggs in ; 
The37 all took one and left four in. 
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NURSERY RHYMES 


\Y/ht^n I was a bachelor 
’ ^ T lived myself ; 

And all the bread and cheese I got 
I put upon the shelf. 

The rats and the mice 
They made such a strife 
I was forced to go to London 
To buy me a wife. 





T HAD a little boy, and his name was Blue 
A Bell, 

T gave him some work and he did it very 
well ; 

1 sent him upstairs to pick up a pin, 

He stepped in the coal scuttle up to the 
chin ; 

I sent him to the garden to pick some sage, 
He tumbled down and fell in a rage. 


'^HERE was a little man, and he had 
^ nought, 

And robbers came to rob him ; 

ITe crept up to the chimney top, 

And then they thought they had him 

But he got down on t’other side, 

And then they could not find him ; 

He ran fourteen miles in fifteen days, 

And never looked behind him. 

The streets were so bad, 0 0 

And the lanes were so narrow, little boys should never say 

I was forced to bring my wife home % ^7 ^ ‘ I will ’ and ' Give me these " ; ' 

... 1 ,1 . . .1 



In a wheelbarrow. 

The wheelbarrow broke. 
And my wife had a fall. 
Down came wheelbarrow, 
Little wife, and all. 


0 0 

A WAKE, arise, and rub 3^111* eyes, 
And hear what time of day ; 

And when 3mu’ve done just move 
tongue. 

And see what 3^11 can sa3^ 

Lti 0 

Cnail, snail, come out of 3mur hole, 
^ Or else I will make you as black 
a coal. 

0 0 

'To make 3mur candles last for a3^e 
^ You maids and wives give ear-o, 
To put them ouLs the only wa3^ 

Says honest John Boldero. M ; 


ever 


3mui' 


as 


Oh, no ! that never is the way, 

But ' Mother, if you please.’ 

And ' If you please ' to Sister Anne 
Good boys to say are ready ; 

And ‘ Yes, sir,’ to a gentleman. 

And ' Yes, ma’am ’ to a lady. 

□ 0 

I HAVE a jittle hen, the prettiest 

^ seen, 

She washed me the dishes and kept the 
house clean ; 

She went to the mill to fetch me some 
flour, 

She brought it home in less than an hour : 

She baked me some bread, brought milk in 
a pail, 

And sat by the fire and told me a tale. 


,W., 
\ : /, 


:/ 

/ 


sauc3^ t)oy Dick 

^ Had a nice little stick, ^ 
Cut from a hawthorn tree ; \i 

And with this pretty stick r- 
He thought he could beat 
A boy much bigger than he. " 

But the boy turned round ^ ^ 

And hit him right sound, 

Ydiich did so frighten poor Dick 
That without more delay 
He ran quite away. 

And over a hedge he jumped quick. 






,A' i- '1. 

R'-'Hi.' 


A s Tornmy Snooks and Bess37 Brooks 
Were walking out one Sunday, 
Said Tommy Snooks to Bessy Brooks, 
Tomorrow will be Mondcl3^ 
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GROUP IB LITERATURE CHAPTER 55 

Imperishable Thoughts of Men Enshrined in the Books of the World 


Bunyans Masterpiece 

JS^O book except the Bible has had greater influence for good on the minds of men 
than The Pilgrim’s Progress. Written in simple, straightforward English, 
by a plain, straightforward man, who, from being a poor tinker, became a powerful 
preacher of God’s message to mankind, this immortal story is likely to be read as 
long as our literature endures. The story :s told as. an allegory, illustrating the 
trials that beset a Christian on his way through life, but is better than most alle- 
gories, because the characters are so human that we are instantly interested in each 
for his own sake, as well as anxious to know what happened to them all. John 
Bunyan, the author, was born at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628, and died in London 
in 1688. He was imprisoned for twelve years for preaching without the sanction of 
the Church, and while in Bedford prison he wrote the first part of his immortal story. 
Here we take from it certain passages which tell the story in Bunyan ’s own words. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


A s I walked through the wilderness of 
this world I lighted on a certain 
place where was a Den, and I laid me 
down in that place to sleep, and as I 
slept I dreamed a dream. 

I dreamed, and behold I saw a man 
clothed with rags, standing in a certain 
place, with his face from his own house, 
a book in his hand, and a great burden 
upon his back. I looked, and saw him 
open the book and read therein ; and 
as he read he wept and trembled, and at 
length brake out with a lamentable cry, 
saying : “ What shall I do ? *' 

In this plight he went home and told 
his wife that he was informed that their 
city would be burned with hre from heaven, 
in which fearful overthrow himself, his 
wife, and his sweet babes, would miserably 
come to ruin, except some way of escape 
could be found. His relations tried, 
without avail, to rid him of his fears. 

Now, I saw upon a time when Christian 
(for this was the man s name) was 
walking in the fields that he was reading 
in his book ; and as he read. he burst out 
as before, crying : What shall I do to be 
saved ? I looked then and saw a man 
named Evangelist coming to him, who 
asked: '‘Wherefore dost thou cry?'' 

- When he had answered. Evangelist said : 
“ If this be thy condition, \Yhy standest 
.thou still ? " 


“ Because I know not whither to go," 
he answered. 

Then Evangelist gave him a parchment 
roll, and there was written thereon : 
“ Flee from the wrath to come." The 
man read it, and, looking upon Evangelist 
carefully, said : “ Whither must I fly ? " 

Then said Evangelist, pointing with 
his finger over a very wide held : “ Do 
you see j^onder wicket-gate ? " The 
man said : “ No." Then said the other : 
“ Do you see yonder shining light ? " He 
said : “ I think I do." Then said 

Evangelist : “ Keep that light in your eye 
and go up directly thereto, so shalt thou 
see the gate, at which, when thou knockest, 
it shall be told thee what thou shalt do." 

So I saw in my dream that the man 
began to run. Now, he had not run far 
from his own door, but his wife and chil- 
dren and neighbours, perceiving it, cried 
after him to return. But the man ran 
towards the middle of the plain. 

Two- of his neighbours. Obstinate and 
Pliable, resolved to fetch him back by 
force. When they came up with him he 
told them that if they died in the City of 
Destruction, where he and they were 
bom, they would sink lower than the grave. 

They talked together, ' and Christian 
asked them to read in his book. Obsti- 
nate cried : “ Away with your book ! 

.Will you go back with us or no ? " 
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'' No, not I,'' said Christian, " because 
I have laid iny hand to the plough/' 

Obstinate then went back, but Pliable 
offered to go with Christian, and even 
urged him to mend his pace. But 
Christian had a burden on his back, and 
Pliable was unencumbered. 

Now, I saw in my dream that, just 
as they had ended this talk, they drew 
very near to a very miry slough, and 
being heedless, they did both fall sud- 
denly into the bog. The name of the 
slough was Despond. And Christian, 
because of the burden that was on his 
back, began to sink in the mire. Then 
said Pliable : “ Ah, neighbour Christian, 
where are you now ? " 

" Truly," said Christian, " I do not 
know." 

At this Pliable began to be offended, 
and angrily said to his fellow : "Is 
this the happiness of which you have 
told me all this while ? May I get out 
again with my life, you shall possess the 
brave country alone for me.^' 

And with that he gave a desperafe 
struggle and got out, of the mire on 
that side of the slough which was next 
to his own house, and Christian saw him 
no more. 

Christian, left to tumble in the Slough 
of Despond alone, endeavoured to struggle 
to that side that w^as next to the wicket- 
gate ; which he did, but could not get 
out because of the burden that was upon 
his back. But I beheld in my dream 
that a rran came to him whose name was 
Help, and set him upon sound ground. 

Now, as Christian w^as walking soli- 
tarily b}^ himself, he was met by Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, who advised him 
that he could get rid of his burden much 
more easily by applying to one Legality, 
whose house was on a high hill he pointed 
out. So Christian turned out of his 
way to go to Mr. Legality's. But the 
hill seemed so. high, and that side of it 
which was next to the wayside did hang 
so much over, that Christian was afraid 
to venture farther. His burden seemed 
heavier, and flashes of fire came out 
of the hill that made him afraid that he 
should be burned. 

In this w^ay he was found by Evange- 
list, and once more set on the right path ; 
and so, in process, of time, he got up to the 
wicket-gate. The gate was opened to 
him by Goodwill, who, after hearing his 
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story, asked him to look before him at a 
narrow way. 

" That,"*^ said Goodwill, "is the way 
thou must go." 

" But," said Christian, " are there nc 
turihngs or windings by which a stranger 
may lose liis way ? " 

" Yes," said the 'other, " there are 
man}^ wa^^s butt down on this, and 
they are crooked and wide. But thus thou 
ma3^est know the right from the wrong, 
the right only being straight and narrow." 

Then Christian went on till he came 
to the house of the Interpreter. After 
he had knocked and the door had been 
opened, I saw in my dream that the 
Interpreter showed him a picture of 
the man whom the Lord of the place 
whither he w^as going had authorised to 
be his guide, and other things such as 
would help him in his journe\^ When the 
Interpreter had shown him many strange 
and wonderful sights and expounded their 
meaning, and offered him good counsel he 
gave him his blessing, and Christian went 
on his way. 

Now, I saw that the highway up which 
he had to go was fenced on either side 
with a wall, called Salvation. Up this 
way, therefore, did burdened Christian 
run, but not without great difficulty, 
because of the load on his back. He ran 
till he came to a place somewhat ascending, 
and upon that place stood a cross, and a 
little below, in the bottom, a sepulchre. 
So I saw in my dream, just as Christian 
came up with the cross, his burden loosed 
from off his shoulders, and fell from off 
his back, and began to tumble, and so 
continued to do till it came to the mouth 
of the sepulchre, where it fell in and 
Christian saw it no more. 

Then was Christian glad and light- 
some, and stood awhile to look and 
wonder, till the springs that were in 
his head sent the waters down his cheeks. 
As he stood looking and weeping for glad- 
ness, behold three vShining Ones came to 
him and saluted him with : " Peace be 
to thee." The first said to him : " Thy 
sins be forgiven thee " ; the second stripped 
hi n of his rags, and clothed him with 
cnange of raiment ; the third also set a 
mark- on his forehead, and gave him a 
roll with a seal upon it, bidding him look 
on it as he ran, and that he should give 
it in at the Celestial Gate. So they went 
their way, and Christian gave three leaps 
for joy and went on, singing. 




CHRISTIAN’S FIGHT WITH APOLLYON 


'WTiile resting on the hill called Difficulty 
Christian fell into a deep sleep. And as 
he slept his roll dropped from his hand. 
At the summit of the hill he met two men, 
named Timorous and Mistrust. They. said 
they were returning, because the farther 
they went the more dangers they met with. 

This caused Christian to feel in his 
bosom for his roll, that he might read 
therein and be comforted. But, finding 
it not, he went down the hill again to 
the arbour, where he had slept. Who 
can tell how joyful this man was when 
he had gotten his roll again, which was 
to be his pass into the Celestial City ? 
How nimbly did he now go up the hill ! 

But before he got up, the sun went 
down upon him and he thought of the 
lions in the wa}^ of which Timorous and 
Mistrust had told him. But while he was 
blaming himself for sleeping, he lifted 
up his eyes and saw before him a stately 
palace, the name of which was Beautiful. 
So he made haste that, if possible, he 
might get lodging there. 

Before he had gone far he entered a 
very narrow passage, about a furlong off 
the porter's lodge, and espied two ions 
in the way. The lions were chained, but 
he saw not the chains, and was afraid. 
But the porter, whose name was Watchful, 
called out to him to keep in the midst of 
the path, if his faith was strong enough. 
This Christian did, and so entered the 
Palace Beautiful, which was built for the 
relief and security of pilgrims. 

There came forth to meet, him a beauti- 
ful damsel called Discretion, who, on 
learning his story, called out Piety, 
Prudence, and Charity. Thus was 
Christian welcomed into the house. 

• Here he had much profitable discourse, 
such as he had had at the Interpreter's 
house. After supper, Christian was given 
a large upper chamber, and here he slept 
till the break of day. 

Before he left this place, the rarities 
of which were shown to him, he was taken 
up on to the roof, whence he beheld at a 
great distance a most pleasant moun- 
tainous country. The mountains were 
the Delectable Mountains, and the country 
was Emmanuers Land, from which he was 
told he would be able to see the gate of 
the Celestial City. 

Christian was now anxious to be setting 
forward, but before letting him go his 
hosts' took him into the armoury, where 


they harnessed' him from head to foot, 
except upon his back, with what was 
proof against attack, lest perhaps he should 
meet with assaults op the way. At the 
gate he learned from the porter that one 
Faithful, a fellow-townsman, had passed 
that way. .Oh ! said Christian, I know 
him; he is my near neighbour. How far 
do you think he may be before ? The 
porter answered that he. must have got by 
this time below the hill. 

Then* he began to go for^vard, but 
Discretion, Piety, Charity, and Prudence 
accompanied him to the foot of the hill, 
which led to the Valley of Humiliation. 
Christian went down very warily, for the 
hill was dangerous, yet he had a slip or 
two. When all were at the foot of the 
hill, his good companions gave Christian 
a loaf of bread, a bottle of wine, and a 
cluster of raisins ; and then he went on 
his way. But poor Christian had gone only 
a little way in the valley before he espied 
a foul fiend, hideous to behold, coming to 
meet him, and dispute his passage. 

The name of the fiend was Apollyon. 
Christian was at first afraid, and began .to 
cast in his mind whether to go back or 
stand his ground. But as he had no 
armour on his back, he thought that to 
turn might give the enemy the greater 
advantage to pierce him with his darts. 
So he went on, and Apollyon, when he 
refused to go back, straddled quite across 
the path and hurled a. flaming dart at 
Christian's .breast. Thus began a sore 
combat that lasted for over half a day. 

When Christian had been wounded in 
head, hand, and foot, and ' was almost 
spent, Apollyon came to close quarters, 
and. wrestling with him, gave him a 
dreadful fall, so that his sword flew out 
of his hand. Then said Apollyon ; “I 
am sure of thee now.” And with that he 
almost pressed him to death. But while 
Apollyon was fetching of his last blow, 
Christian nimbly stretched out his hand v 
and, regaining his sword, gave the fiend 
such a thrust that he spread his dragon's 
wings and sped -him away. Then there 
came to Christian a hand with some of the 
leaves of the Tree of Life, which Christian 
took, and applied to his wounds, and was 
healed immediateh^ He also sat .down, 
and, after being refreshed, resumed his 
journey, .with his sword drawn in his 
hand, but he saw no more of Apollyon 
all through the. valley. 
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THE FATE OF FAITHFUL 


- Now, at the end of the Valley of Humili- 
ation was another, called the Valley of 
-the Shadow of Death. And Christian 
must needs go through it, because the 
way -to the Celestial City lay through the 
midst of it. The pathway was extremely 
narrow. . On the right hand was a very 
deep ditch. On the left hand was a very 
dangerous quag. Besides, the darkness 
was so great that Christian could hardly 
tell where, or on what, in going forward 
he should next set his foot. 

About the midst of this valley, and 
near the wayside, was the mouth of the 
Underworld. Ever and anon flame and 
smoke would come forth with hideous 
noises. Christian heard doleful voices, 
and fiends came towards him. Near the 
burning pit one of the fiends came up 
softl}^ to him, and whisperingly suggested 
many bad thoughts which he verily be- 
lieved proceeded from his own mind. 

When Christian had travelled in this 
disconsolate condition some considerable 
time, he thought he heard the voice of a 
man, as going before him, saying : 

“ Though I walk through the Valley of 
the .Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me.'' Then he was glad, 
because he gathered that some who feared 
God were in this valley as well as himself. 
Then the day broke, and Christian said : 
‘' He hath turned the shadow of death 
into the morning. “■ 

Now, as Christian went on his way he 
came to a little a‘scent, which was cast up 
bn purpose that pilgrims might see before 
them. Up there Christian, looking for- 
ward, saw before him Faithful, his fellow 
townsman, of whom he had heard from 
the porter at the Palace Beautiful. Then 
said Christian aloud : “ Ho, ho, soho ! 

stay, and I will be thy companion ! " 

‘Then I saw in ni}^ dream that they 
went very -lovingly on together, and had 
sweet discourse of all the. things that had 
befallen them in their pilgrimage, and of 
what had happened in the City of De- 
struction after Christian had left. 

When they were got out of the wilder- 
ness, they presently saW: a town before 
them, and the name of that town is Vanity. 
And at the town tliere.is a fair kept, called 
Vanity Fair ; it is kept all the year long. 
Almost hve thousand . years ago . there 
were.pilgrims walking to the Celestial City, 
and Beelzebub, Apollyon, . .and Legion, 
with- their xompanions in evil, perceiving 
that the pilgrim's way To, that city, lay 


through this town of Vanity, contrived 
here to set up a fair, wherein should be 
sold all sorts of vanity, and that it should 
last all the year long. 

As Christian and F'aithful entered into 
Vanity Fair, the people wondered at their 
apparel and at their speech. The town 
itself was in a hubbub about them. That 
which did not a little amuse the mer- 
chandisers was that these pilgrims set 
very light by ail their wares. The3/ cared 
not so much as to look upon them, and 
when asked what they would buy answered 
gravely : “ We buy the truth." 

The behaviour of Christian and Faithful 
so little suited the people of Vanity Fair 
that the pilgrims were taken and examined, 
and those that examined them did not 
believe them to be any other than mad, 
or else such as came to put all things into 
a confusion in the fair. Therefore they 
took them and beat them, and besmeared 
them with dirt, and then put them into the 
cage, that they might be a spectacle to all. 

Then some of the men in the Fair, that’ 
were more observing than the rest, seeing 
the patience of Christian and Faithful,, 
began to check and blame the baser sort 
for their treatment of the pilgrims. Thus, 
after words had passed on both sides, the 
disputants fell to blows. 

Then were these two poor men brought 
before their examiners again, charged with 
causing the hubbub, beaten, loaded with 
irons, led in chains up and down the Fair 
as an example and terror to others, and 
with threats remanded again to the cage. • 

A convenient time being appointed, 
they were next brought before Lord 
Hategood for trial. They were charged 
with injuring the trade of the town, and 
with causing commotions b}^ winning a 
party to their most dangerous opinions. 
Eviclence against Faithful was given by 
Mr. Envy, Mr. Superstition, and Mr. Pick- 
thank, and, the jury finding him guilty, 
he was sentenced to the most cruel death 
that could be invented. They therefore 
brought him out, scourged, him, buffeted 
him, stoned him, pricked him with, their 
swords, and finally burned, him to ashes 
at the stake. But a chariot and horses 
waited for him, and took him up through 
the clouds to the celestial gate. . ; 

-As for Christian, he. was taken, back to 
prison, where he remained for a space, but 
He that overrules all things so wrought Tt 
about that Christian escaped them, and 


went his way. 
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CAPTIVES IN DOUBTING CASTLE 


Now, I saw in my dream that Christian 
went not forth from Vanity Fair alone, 
for there was one whose name was Hope- 
ful-being made so by the beholding of 
Christian and Faithful in their words and 
behaviour in their sufferings at the Fair. 
This man joined himself unto him and, 
entering into a brotherly covenant, told 
him that he would be his companion. 

Having passed over the little plain 
called Ease, and refused the invitation of 
one Demas that they should leave the 
narrow way to look at the silver-mine on 
the hill called Lucre, they came to a stile 
leading into Bypath Meadow. 

The road that they had come by was 
very rough, and Christian, looking over 
the stile, saw that a path led along by the 
way on the other side of the fence. 

“ Here is the easiest going,'' said 
Christian. “ Come, good Hopeful, and 
let us go over ! " 

“ But how if this path should lead us 
out of the way ? " said Hopeful. 

Christian remarking that it went along 
b}^ the wayside, Hopeful was persuaded, 
and the two went over the stile, and found 
the path very easy for their feet. Pre- 
sently the night came on, and it grew very 
dark ; then it began to rain and thunder 
and lighten in a very dreadful manner. 
They saw they had lost their way, and 
Christian began to blame himself for 
bringing his companion out of the way. 

But Hopeful comforted him and forgave 
him, and presently they were at rivalry 
as to who should go first, and so meet any 
danger that might lie in vvait for them on 
the way back to the stile. By this time 
the waters were greatly risen, and the 
way was perilous. At last, lighting under 
a little shelter, after having been nearly 
drowned nine or ten times, they decided 
to rest there till daybreak. But, being 
weary, they fell asleep. 

Now, near where they lay was a castle 
called Doubting Castle, the owner whereof 
was Giant Despair ; and it was in his 
grounds that theynvere sleeping. And he, 
getting up early, saw them, bade them 
awake, and, driving them before him, put 
them into a dark and stinking dungeon 
of his castle, where they lay from Wednes- 
day morning till Saturday night. 

On the Thursday,' acting on the counsel 
of his wife Diffidence, Giant Despair got 
a crab-tree cudgel, wherewith he beat 


them fearfully. On the next morning, 
again on the. advice of his wife, he came 
to them and advised them to make -away 
with themselves. And when they prayed 
him to let them go, he rushed upon them, 
and had doubtless made an end of them 
himself, but that he fell into one of his 
fits— for he sometimes, in sunshiny 
weather, fell into fits— and lost for a 
time the use of his hand. 

Towards evening the Giant went down 
into the dungeon again, and, finding that' 
they were still alive, fell into a rage and^ 
threatened them so dreadfully that Chris- 
tian s courage began to fail. But Hopeful, 
comforted him by reminding him of the 
victory he had had over Apollyon, and 
how he had come through the Valley of^ 
the Shadow of Death. 

On Saturday morning, the Giant, having- 
had further counsel with his wife, had 
the prisoners into -the castle yard, and-, 
after showing them the bones and skulls 
of those he had already despatched, fold, 
them he would tear them into pieces within, 
ten days. With that he beat them all thC' 
way back to the dungeon. 

That night the Giant and his wife- 
began to renew their talk about their- 
prisoners ; and the Giant wondered that^ 
he could neither by his blows nor his- 
counsel bnng them to an end. His 
wife replied that she feared they lived 
in hope that someone would come and 
release them, or that they had picklocks' 
about them. The Giant at this resolved 
to search thein in the morning. But 
about midnight on the Saturday, Christian 
and Hopeful began to pray, and a httle 
before day Chnstian exclaimed : 

What a fool am I thus to lie in a 
stinking dungeon, when I might as well 
walk at liberty ! I have a key in my 
bosom, called Promise, that will, I am 
persuaded, open any lock in Doubting 
Castle." • 

And he pulled it out. It opened the 
dungeon door, the outward door, and 
the iron gate. 

The gate as it opened made such a 
creaking that it waked Giant Despair, 
who, hastily rising to pursue his prisoners, 
felt his limbs fail ; for his tits took him 
again, so that he could by no means go 
after them. Then they went on, and 
came to the King's highway, and so were 
safe at last,, because they were out of the 
giant’s jurisdiction. 









THE END OF THE PILGRIM’S JOURNEY 


Christian and Hopeful afterwards came 
to the Delectable Mountains. Here they 
were welcomed by the shepherds. The 
shepherds, whose names were KnowledgeV 
Experience, Watchful, and Sincere, had 
them to their tents and gave them good 
counsel as to their way, and showed them 
through their perspective glass the gates 
of the Celestial City. 

So they went on, and behold a man, 
black of flesh but covered with a very 
light robe, came to them, and, learning 
that they were bound to the Celestial 
City, bade them follow him, for it was 
thither, he said, that he was going. 

Now, the name of this , man was 
Flatterer, and by-and-by, before they 
were aware, he led them both within the 
compass of a net. Taken in their distress 
they remembered the shepherds had 
warned them of the man. 

At last they espied a Shining One 
corning towards them, with a whip of 
small cords in his hand. When the 
Shining One was told that they were 
poor pilgrims going to Zion, he rent the 
net, put them in the way again, and, 
having chastised them, bade them go 
on and remember the other warnings of 
the shepherds. 

They went on till they came into a 
certain country, whose air tended to 
make one drowsy if he came a stranger 
into it. Hopeful was for falling asleep, 
but Christian remembered that this must 
be the Enchanted Ground, of which they 
had been warned. And so, to prevent 
themselves from falling into a sleep 
from which there was no awakening, 
they fell to good discourse. 

In time they were got over the En- 
chanted Ground, and entered into the 
country of Beulah, whose air was very 
sweet and pleasant. The "way lying 
directly through this country, they solaced 
themselves there for a season. Here 
they heard- continually the singing of 
birds, and saw every day the flowers 
appear in the earth, and heard the voice 
of the turtle-dove in the land. In this 
country the sun shineth night and day ; 
wherefore this was beyond the Valle^^ of 
the Shadow of Death, and also out of the 
reach of Giant Despair, neither from 
this place could they so much as see 
Doubting Castle. Here they were within 
sight of the city they were going to, 


also here the pilgrims were met by some of 
the inhabitants thereof. 

As they went they were met by two men 
in raiment that shone like gold, also their 
faces shone as the light. These men asked 
the pilgrims whence they came ; and they 
told them. Then said the men : '"You 
have but two difficulties more to meet 
with, and then you are in the city.'" 
Christian, then, and his companion asked 
the men to go along with them ; and they 
said they would. So they went on to- 
gether until they came within sight of 
the gate. But betwixt them and the 
gate was a river, and there was no bridge 
to go over. The river was very deep. 

The men that were with them, in answer 
to their questions, told them that they 
must go through the river, which they 
would find deeper or shallower as they 
believed in the King of the place. They 
then entered the water, and Christian 
began to sink, crying out to. his good friend 
Hopeful : ''I sink in deep waters ; the 
billows go over my head.'' 

Then Plopeful bade him be of good 
cheer, and had much ado to keep his 
brother's head above water. But after 
a while they both took courage, and 
Christian presently found ground to stand 
upon,. and so it followed that the rest of 
the river was but shallow. Thus, they 
got over. 

Now, upon the bank of the river, on 
the other side, they saw the two Shining 
Ones, who there waited for them. Where- 
fore, being come out of the river, they 
saluted them, saying : “ We are minister- 
ing spirits, sent forth to minister for those 
that shall be heirs of salvation." Thus 
they went along towards the gate. 

Now, you must note that the city stood 
upon a mighty hill, but the pilgrims went 
up that hill with ease, because they had 
these two men to lead them up by the 
arms. They had likewise left their mortal 
garments behind them in the river.' 

And I saw in my dream that Christian 
and Hopeful, after giving in their certifi- 
cates, went in at the gate ; and lo, as they 
entered, they were transfigured, and they 
had raiment put on that shone like gold. 
There were also those that met them with 
harps and crowns, and gave these to them. 
Then I heard in m}^ dream that all the 
bells in the city rang again for joy, and 
that it was said to them : '' Enter ye into 
the joy of our Lord." 
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GROUP 17 THE BIBLE CHAPTER 65 

The story of the Most Beautiful Book in the World 



Peter 


James the Less 



Simon 


Andrew 


Judas 


Thaddeus ■ 


THE TWELVE 


The twelve humble men who walked 
with Jesus in Palestine would have 
been astounded if someone had prophesied 
to them that they would change the his- 
tory of the world, and for thousands of 
years would remain the most interesting 
group of men in the books and languages 
of all nations. 

They did not realise how near they were 
to the supreme mystery of life. At tlie 
arrest of their Master they forsook him 
and fled. It was not until after his death 
that they realised the divine majesty of 
him with whom they had lived. 

And even then they did not see the 
whole truth of their destiny. They thought 
the end of the world was at hand. They 
believed that Christ would appear in the 
heavens before their generation had passed 
away. They remained in Jerusalem 
waiting for his coming. It was beyond 
their imagination to realise that out of 
their simple lives, out of their own simple 
story of the Master, would come the great 
revolution of Christianity. Plow inter- 
ested we are to look back on these men ! 
They actually lived, day after day, in the 
society of Jesus. They heard his voice, 
they looked into his eyes, they wahced at 
his side, they sat with him at meals, they 
touched him with their hands, they knew 
his ways, his every habit. 


Ah, if they had only realised, as we know 
by experience, the long road that Christ's 
religion had to travel, would they not 
have told us more of the Master, and hlled 
whole books with their memories of his 
life on Earth ? Not one of them, it seems, 
considered how it vvould be when they 
were dead, and there was left on Earth 
no one alive who knew Jesus. 

Among this little group of men none is 
so interesting to iis as that disciple whom 
Jesus loved — the beloved disciple, as he 
has ever since been called — the fishermanbs 
son, John. He was the disciple who was 
nearest to Jesus. 

The father of the beloved disciple was 
a well-to-do Galilean fisherman named 
Zebedee, able to hire servants and to live 
in some ease."" James and John, his two 
sons, probably received some education 
in their boyhood, and certainly from their 
mother, the pious Salome, they must early 
and all through life have gained the chief est 
impulse of all education, a desire to live 
closely with God. 

They were strong, healthy, thoughtful 
youths ; they understood the seamanship 
of their day and country; they could face 
hardship, and were inured to danger; they 
earned their living as fishermen, but did not 
think that living ended there ; they were 
conscious of God and the mystery of life. 


GREAT FIGURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT • THE LIFE OF JESUS 
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So far as we can gather, John was 
sufficiently reflective to feel that the 
priests of his religion were far from the 
secret mystery of the human heart. It 
seems that early in his life he went to hear 
the extraordinary preaching of the hermit 
of Jordan, who cried aloud for repentance, 
and who liaptised his converts into a new 
and deeper form of life, ft is easy to 
imagine how James and John talked to- 
gether in their ship about the mystery of 
life and the problems of their nation. 

We can see how the preaching of John 
the Baptist, with its reality, its fierce 
passion, and its splendid vigour, must have 
appealed to these young men. Perhaps 
the refined disposition of John felt that 
there was some difficulty about following 
the Baptist, but his hunger and thirst 
after reality in the spiritual life made him 
at last a disciple of this new prophet. 
Man}/ men follow a leader in whom they 
do not see all they desire to see, because 
they can find no higher, and are themselves 
incapable of leading men. 

J ESUS CALLS JOHN TO HIIVISELF AND 
TEACHES HIM THE SECRET OF LIFE 

It was while the fisherman John was 
listening to John the Baptist at Bethany 
that Jesus found him, and called this son 
of Zebedee to follow him. . The first step 
had been made when John sought the 
Baptist rather than the rabbis ; the second 
step was when he left the thunders of. the 
Baptist for the love of Jesus. 

Henceforth the road was clear before 
his eyes. The secret of life was discovered. 
Instead of thinking about sin and wrath 
and judgment, he thought of love. He 
saw that the heart is at rest when it answers 
the Father's love with a son’s yearning. 
Intimately, . then, he was able to enter into 
the idea of Jesus, destined to shake the 
world and transform the whole orb of 
human life. If we open our Bible at the 
First Epistle of John, and read it over 
quietly by ourselves, we shall see how 
wonderfully this Galilean fisherman en- 
tered into the true spirit of Jesus. 

Wlien we read these immortal simplici- 
ties, so tender, so overflowing with 
solicitude, do we not realise how close and 
how dear a companion to the Master must 
have been the man who wrote them ? 

It is the spirit of the whole Bible, that 
has given light and joy and freedom to 
mankind ; and it is the spirit of the Gospel 
according to John which shows us how 
intimately, and with what perfect insight. 


the beloved disciple understood the heart 
of his Master. 

Mark was a man who observed; John 
was a man who perceived. In the Gospel 
according to Mark — the earliest, the sim- 
plest, the most picturesque, and in some 
ways the most useful of all our documents — 
we have a wonderful narrative, written by a 
man who saw the value of details, had an 
eye for the picturesque, and stated all the 
essential things he said and saw. 

T he writings of john that reveal to 

us THE SECRET OF THE MASTER 

In the Gospel according to John we have 
the document of a man who perceived 
the meaning, the inner significance, the 
spiritual mystery of all he saw and heard. 

If we read the good tidings according to 
John, we shall see how the writer had 
entered into the secret of his Master. It 
is the Gospel of love. 

These things have I spoken unto you (he heard 
Jesus say) that my joy might remain in you, 
and that your joy might be full. This is my 
commandment, That ye love one another, as I 
have loved you. Greater love hath no man, 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his^ 
friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever 
I command you. 

And again ; 

A new commandment I. give unto you, That 
ye love one another as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another.. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another. 

J OHN*S VISION OF JESUS AS THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

And how wonderful and illuminating is 
this record by John of our Saviour’s words : 

l am cornea light into the world, that whoso- 
ever believeth in me should not abide in darkness. 
And if any man hear my words, and believe not, 

I judge him not ; for I came not to judge the 
world, but’ to save the world. 

No other disciple perceived so surely as 
John that without the idea of Jesus, that 
is to say, the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, and Love as the laws 
of the universe, life was a darkness. John 
saw, as no other saw, that Christ was a 
Light ; John felt, as no other felt, that this 
Light was warm and gladdening, and fuU 
of comfort. Among the friends who 
walked with Jesus in Galilee almost every 
character of humanity is represented, and 
through them every conceivable idea of 
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Jesus has been presented to the world. 
But it is to the beloved disciple that we 
owe chiefly the true, and therefore the 
most victorious, idea of Jesus, namety, the 
Jesus of Love — the Love given to make 
men happy, the Light shining that men 
might no longer walk in the darkness. 

Because John loved he was beloved, 
and because he loved he understood. We 
can never understand an}/ person deeply 
and satisfactorily unless we love. John 
loved Jesus, and he understood the spiritual 
mystery of his Master’s teaching. Through 
him has shone down the ages the pure 
light of the love and mercy of the Master. 

T he last man on earth who had 

SEEN AND KNOWN JESUS 

We know little of his long life. It is 
certain that he remained at Jerusalem for 
some time after the Resurrection. . We 
also know that he was put in prison, and 
that he was sent as a missionary. 

It is thought that he presently retired 
to Ephesus, and it seems that many people 
flocked to him for instruction. There was 
some idea, apparently, that he would never 
die, that Jesus would come again with 
power and great glory before death touched 
the disciple of love, and therefore John 
must have been eagerly sought by those 
who believed in Jesus. 

He lived to be a very old man, outliving, 
we imagine, all his companions, and he 
remained for many years on Earth, the 
last man who had known Jesus. 

Legends of many kinds sprang up 
around his memory, but we are not 
interested in them. If he was miraculously 
delivered from torture and death, it makes 
no difference to our ideas concerning him. 
What interests us, and holds all our wonder 
and affection, is that this fisherman aloiie 
among the Twelve penetrated to the secret 
of Jesus, and that through him we have 
received the idea of Love. He was be- 
loved by Jesus ; he has been beloved by 
men and women all over the world for 
nearly two thousand years ; he will alwa3/s 
be loved by those who have the great secret 
of Love in their lives. 

T he LITTLE BAND OF TWELVE 
WHO WALKED WITH JESUS 

When we look back into the documents 
of the past there is little, aU too little, to 
be learned of this little band of men who 
walked with Jesus and revolutionised the 
world. We have looked at John; let us 
see what we can learn of the others. 


On that day when Jesus came to John 
the Baptist, there was listening to the 
preacher of the wilderness a young fisher- 
man named Andrew. 

He was born in Bethsaida, in Galilee, 
and he earned his living with a brother 
named Simon Peter, sharing a house 
with him at Capernaum. It seems that 
his disposition was religious, that he 
was discontented with the formal religion 
of the priests, that he felt a desire for 
some deeper and more spiritual communion 
with the great God who had created 
Heaven and Earth. As he stood listening 
to John he saw Jesus approach, saw him 
present himself for baptism, and heard 
the Baptist pronounce words of special 
blessing on the Young Carpenter. When 
he went home he narrated the incident 
to liis brother, and Simon Peter heard 
the tale with interest. Perhaps they 
discussed the matter as they mended 
their nets, or as they fished together 
under the stars on the Sea of Galilee. 
Their partners, James and John, must 
have shared these interesting conferences. 

T he FISHERMEN who LEFT THEIR NETS 
TO BECOME FISHERS OF MEN 

Some time passed, and one day, when 
they were fishing from the shore, Jesus 
approached and said : .Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men.” 

In this one sentence, so quiet and so 
simple, he flashed upon their conscience 
the light of eternity. They saw the 
immense comparison — ^fishing to earn their 
own bread, toiling to save others. Their 
old longing for a fuller life took complete 
possession of them. '' And they straight- 
way left their nets and followed him.” 

Of the rest of St. Andrew’s life we 
know httle, except that he was ever on 
the fringe of that little inner brother- 
hood which was so close to Jesus. Peter 
and James and John were the nearest 
to Jesus — ^James and John were brothers — 
and occasionally Andrew, the brother of 
Peter, was called into this inner circle. 
It is said that Andrew went as an apostle 
to many foreign countries ; legend ascribes 
to him the working of extraordinar}/ 
miracles. There was a gospel called The 
Acts of Andrew, but it was not accepted 
by the Church, and now it has vanished. 
Tradition declares that he died a martyr’s 
death by crucifixion, on a cross shaped 
like an X. This is the origin of the St. 
Andrew’s Cross with which we are familiar 
in the Union Jack. 
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iVmong the four fishing partners, the 
brothers Simon Peter and Andrew, and 
the brothers James and John, Simon 
Peter, by the very force of his character, 
was the chief. He was marked out during 
his discipleship for special favour. It 
was to his home in Capernaum that Jesus 
resorted, and that humble home came to be 
spoken of among the brotherhood as '' the 
iiouse,” as if it were the very home and 
centre of the Master’s life. Then it was to 
Peter that Jesus confided the care of the 
Brotherhood after the Crucifixion. 

T he failure of peter and its 

LESSON FOR US ALL 

To follow the story -of Peter’s life as 
an apostle is to convince oneself" of the 
truth of the Christian religion ; nothing 
could be more human, more real, more 
honest. If our documents were false, the 
great struggle between Peter and Paul — 
on which the history of Christendom 
depended — would have been hidden or 
denied. And from Peter’s failure — for 
Peter failed to realise the immensity of 
the Idea of Jesus — we learn a lesson of 
great value. We all remember how 
Peter, when our Lord called him to 
walk over the water, suddenly doubted 
and began to sinlc. Yet, despite Peter’s 
doubts on this occasion, and on the 
occasion of the casting of the nets, and 
on that other terrible occasion when he 
denied his Master, our Lord loved and 
trusted him. In after life Peter was 
always .true to this trust, and was called 
a pillar of the Church. 

It was said that all his later life Peter 
spent in repentance of his early faults, 
and that when he died each check was 
furrowed deep with the shedding of tears. 

IMPULSIVE PETER, THE MOST HUMAN 
1 OF ALL THE DISCIPLES 

Ail through the history of Christianity 
Peter has been dearl}^ loved by the faith- 
ful, perhaps because he was so human. 
His temper was hast}^ but he was swift to 
make amends, and as he grew older 
the nobility of his character seemed to 
shine out more and more. He was a 
great leader among the apostles, and 
one of his finest characteristics was his 
humility. • There is a legend that at 
his death he begged his executors not to 
crucify him in the position in which our 
Lord had been crucified, and that he was 
therefore put to death head downward. 

Peter, impulsive Peter, was the kind 
of man we often meet in life, the man 


who is all courage one moment and all 
fear the next ; alwaj/s wanting to go 
forward and alwa3^s drawing back. 

For the rest of his life he was a bold 
and quite a beautiful preacher of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. He died gloriousfy in defence 
of his faith, perishing on the cross, a 
willing martyr in the service of the 
Master whom he adored in his heart, 
and whose truths he nobly upheld. A 
more interesting, a more human, a more 
lovable man was not to be found among 
the Twelve. We admire the genius of 
Paul ; we give our love to Simon Peter. 
Of John we read on another page ; now 
we will see what we can learn of the 
other apostles of Christianity. 

James, the brother of John, is one of 
the interesting group of four who were 
always close to the heart and counsels 
of the Master. His devotion is unques- 
tionable. The one unhappy incident in 
his life is that of the ambitious request 
that he might sit with his brother John, 
one on either side of Christ, in the king- 
dom of heaven. But who will judge him 
for such a plea ? Surely, in a moment of 
deep affection, he may have uttered his 
soul’s longing. Love is often responsible 
for mistakes of judgment. But we loiow 
that James was a devoted apostle. 

A BEAUTIFUL STORY OF JAMES 
THE SON OF THUNDER 

Jesus named him, with John, a son 
of thunder,” as if to signify the passionate 
impetuosit}^ of his nature ; and, after 
the Crucifixion, James occupied a chief 
place among the Twelve. And when 
Agrippa determined to punish the followers 
of Jesus, it was upon James that his ven- 
geance fastened. There is a legend that 
when the man who accused James heard the 
the apostle’s answer before the judges he 
was filled with remorse, and cried out 
that he, too, would follow Jesus ; and 
the story tells that, on the way to the 
place of execution, this accuser doomed 
to die with James, pleaded to the apostle 
for forgiveness ; and James, looking 
earnestly upon him, answered : “ Peace 
be with thee,” and kissed him. Thus, 
says the old legend, died the Son of 
Thunder, one of the earliest martyrs, 
one of the most beautiful of all those who 
loved and followed Jesus. 

There is another James among the 
apostles about whom we cannot be sure 
of many important facts. Who was 
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James, the son of Alpheus ? We cannot 
say. Nothing is known of him. According 
to certain people he is one and the same 
with James, “the brother of the Lord,'"' 
about whom information is scant. After 
the Crucifixion Jesus appeared to James, 
and then James afterwards became a 
pillar of the brotherhood in Jerusalem. 
One of the stories tells that James' the 
Less was of such dignity and power 
that- the Pharisees hoped to persuade 
him to denounce Jesus. Instead of de- 
nouncing Jesus he confessed himself the 
servant and apostle of the Lord.. So 
furious were the priests that the}^ seized 
James then and there, and flung him 
down, killing him. 

Philip lived at Bethsaida, and was one 
of those who listened to the teaching of 
John the Baptist. He brought Nathanael 
to Jesus, and was ever an eager seeker 
after God. It was Philip who said to the 
Master : “ Lord, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us “ ; it was Philip to whom 
Jesus made the great answer : “ Have 
I been so long time with you, and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip ? He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.'' 

T he mystery of the life and death. 

OF THE APOSTLE WHO DOUBTED 

Philip’s life as an apostle is utterly 
unknown. Some say he died without 
confessing Jesus. Another story tells 
that he was crucified head downward. 
Jesus is said to have appeared to him and 
to have rebuked him for want of meekness. 
But all these are legends. 

Bartholomew was brought to Jesus by 
Philip, and it is probable that he is the 
same man as Nathanael. It seems that 
he became a missionary, and legend says 
that he was crucified with his head down- 
ward in Armenia. All- we can be more or 
less certain about concerning, this com- 
panion of Philip is that he lived the 
devoted life of a missionary. Thomas, 
according to tradition, was a carpenter 
and builder. Fle lives for ever as the man 
who would not believe in Jesus without 
material proof. He had known Jesus 
intimately, had served him, questioned 
him, listened to his teaching ; but we read 
that when he saw the risen Jesus he could 
not and would not believe that his Master 
had truly risen. And then the doubting 
disciple, covered with amazement, ex- 
claimed : “ My Lord, and my God ! " 

Then answered Jesus : “ Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen me thou hast believed ; 


blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed." 

After this Thomas carried the good 
news of Jesus into Parthia and India,. and 
we lose sight of him altogether, going out 
into the great darkness of the outer world 
preaching the religion of Jesus. 

M atthew, the one rich man 

AMONG THE DISCIPLES 

Matthew interests us as, perhaps, the 
one rich man among the twelve apostles. 
Matthew the apostle is the same as Levi 
the publican, and he must -have known 
comfort- and luxury, and must have 
been a hard and avaricious man before 
the magic of Christ's personality called 
him to.' the life of a wandering disciple. 
Although the Greek and Roman churches 
call him a martyr, it would seem that he 
died a natural death. 

Simon the Canaanite is supposed to 
have spread the knowledge of Jesus 
through Egypt, and to have died the 
death of a martyr. Some writers believed 
he preached Christianity in many coun- 
tries, and even carried it as far as Britain ; 
but this is evidently a confusion of Simon 
with Simon Peter, the great head of the 
Brotherhood having been credited with 
missionar}^ labours all over the Earth. 

Thaddeus has left behind no memory 
of his work. Pie is merely a name on the 
page of Holy Writ. We know' more of 
Mary and Martha than we do of this com- 
panion of Jesus, chosen, we may be sure, 
for some good reason, and destined for 
work of immense importance. It is said 
that he became a missionar}^ in Edessa, 
and w^e may be certain that b}^ his in- 
fluence the Light of the World streamed 
through the darkness of paganism. 

HE MEN WHO LOST THEMSELVES IN A 
GREAT LOVE FOR THE MASTER 

Nothing is more rein arkable in the lives 
of. the apostles- than the. way in which 
they all completely submerged themselves 
in the \vork of' their divine Master. They 
had one thought only, in which the}^ lost 
themselves, and this thought was to 
spread abroad the good news of Jesus. 

Matthias, who took the place of Judas 
Iscariot, has been supposed by many 
to be the same as Zaccheus and Barnabas. 

Such is all we know about the twelve 
apostles. These twelve men, who revolu- 
tionised the world, have left us no definite 
record of themselves. They lost themselves 
utterly and gladly in the mystery and joy 
and triumph of their Master. 
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THE OLD DANCES OF OLD ENGLAND 














2. Anuthe! Morris Dance, The Gallant Hussar, show- 3. This is a Sword Dance called Amplelorth. The 
ing the galley, a lavourite step, in which the dancer leader is holding up the lock, and, the victim in the 
lumps out on to one foot, and twirls the other round, middle is kneeling down, before being “killed.” 










4. Ihe Kunning Set, irum Kentucky, showing die promenade, which conies betw 
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THINGS TO MAKE & DO SECTION 65 

The Interests and Pleasures of Life for All Indoors and Out 



The Alorris Men of Bampton dancing Half Rounds in the street on Whit A\onday 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH DANCES 


Jn the last few years a great many children 
have been learning how to dance the 
old English country dances which died 
out a hundred years ago, and’ had been 
almost forgotten. 

In every part of England, at schools, at 
Girl Guide meetings, and at special classes, 
you can see children, and grown-ups also, 
dancing Hey Boys, Goddesses, Gathering 
Peascods, and many other dances which 
everybody knew and loved when Shakes- 
peare was a boy. From the days of Henry 
the Eighth, for two hundred years at least, 
these country dances were the chief amuse- 
ment at all times of merry-making, not 
merely in the country among the common 
people, but at the King’s court too. 

But there are other kinds of old English 
dances as well as the country dances, and, 
like the country dances, they are called 
folk dances. This is because they were 
invented by the peasants themselves, by 
ploughmen who could not even write their 
own names, and not by great musicians 
or professional dancers. 

■ Some of these dances have been altogether 
forgotten, but two kinds, the morris dance 
and the English sword dance — which is quite 
different from the Scottish sword dance — were 
discovered just before the}^ too died out. 

These dances are meant to be for men only, 
though women and bo3^s dance some of 
them : and they are much more difficult 
and complicated than the country dances. 

CRAFTS • GAMES • NEEDLEWORK • PUZZLES 
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But although the countr}?- dances are for 
partners, boys and girls dancing together, 
and morris and sword dances are not, there 
are many ways in which they are alike; 
and they all started in the same way. 

People who study old customs and the 
rites of savages, tell us that dances of this 
kind are to be found in the history of every 
nation in the world. They were danced 
in the early times when almost everybody, 
lived by tilling the soil ; the success of the 
crops each year was the most important 
and necessary thing in their lives. 

Before anyone had heard of Christianity, 
men had strange customs and beliefs, 
many of which were about the ways of 
making the gods of the weather send rain 
and sun at the best times for the corn. 
They thought it pleased these cruel gods 
if they killed a man or an animal in their 
honour; and in the middle of winter, when 
all the earth seems dead, or in the spring, 
when the green com begins to sprout, the}^ 
had a great ceremony of sacrifice. 

Before they killed the victim they always 
danced, partty to do honour to the gods, 
partly to excite themselves enough to do the 
killing — for it was not easy even for a savage 
to kill a helpless man whom he did not hate 
or even know. And if it was an animal that 
they killed, it was a sacred animal that no 
one must hurt at any other time, for they 
thought that the gods would be best pleased 
• if they sacrificed something very precious. 

SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
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^^Tien the dancers had killed the animal, 
the}’ ate part of it, thinking that it would 
make them specially strong and healthy, 
because it belonged to the gods. 

With the same idea, all the people would 
make a ring round a sacred tree, in the spring, 
and would run forward and touch it with 
their hands, thinking that the hidden strength 
whicli made the leaves come out on the tree 
would thus be given to them. 

Now, all this may seem to have very little 
to do with our English folk dances, and, 
of course, we no longer believe in these 
strange customs, and no one remembers 
what they used to mean. But the maypole, 
which children dance round on May Day, is 
only that old sacred tree; and some country 
dances — Gathering Peascods, for instance — 
are maypole dances. When the dancers now 
run into the centre and clap their hands, 
they would have touched the tree in the 
days of old. 

But the survival of these ancient rites can 
be seen far more easily in the morris and sword 
dances. In the first place, these dances are 
still performed only on special occasions, once 
in a year — on Boxing Day, or May Day, or 
\^TLit Monday. They are danced only by a 
single team of men, specially dressed up. 

Above all, in some of the sword dances 
the '' killing is still done. The dancers 
each hold a sword in one hand, and grasp 
another dancer’s sword by its point. Then 
they make complicated figures by following 
a leader over or under the swords, and 
finally, running in a ring, they plait the 
swords into a shape like a star with a hole in 
the middle of it. This shape, which is called 
the lock, or rose, is held up by the “ captain” 
of the dancers, and a man runs into the 
middle of the ring and kneels down. Then 
the lock is dropped over his head, round his 


neck; the dancers each take hold of a sword, 
and run round the victim, faster and faster, 
till at the end of the music they all draw 
their swords out of the lock, and the ” vic- 
tim ” falls dovm and pretends to be dead. 

The morris dances probably grew out of 
the sword dances ; the}?' are shorter, more 
violent, and more difficult in the steps than 
the sword dances. The men wear bells on 
their legs, and hold handkerchiefs, or, less 
often, sticks in their hands. The pictures on 
page 6792 are of men who have learned to 
dance morris dances from teachers who have 
discovered the old dances ; but the picture 
on page 6793 is a photograph of the village 
dancers of Bampton, in Oxfordshire. These 
men learned the dances from their fathers, 
and their fathers in turn from their fathers, 
and so on back to a time which nobody 
knows; and every Whit Monday, for three 
hundred years at least, there have been morris 
dances at Bampton. You can go to see them. 

Very few country dances have been 
danced like this without a break for many 
years. But there is one country dance, or 
group of dances, called the Running Set, 
whicli has a strange story. 

In the middle of North America, in the 
mountains of Kentucky, there lives a group 
of people who are quite cut off from all big 
towns, and who live vei*y simply m the way 
that we all did hundreds of years ago’. They 
are the descendants of English men and 
women who sailed over to America three 
hundred years ago, and they still dance this 
group of country dances which had quite died 
out in England. Picture 4 shows a figure 
in the Running Set being danced by English 
people who learned from the man who found 
it in America. So that dance has travelled 
a good deal, first from England to Kentucky, 
and then back again across the Atlantic. 


THE PUZZLE OF THE BROKEN PLATE 



A WE.A.LTHY lady was horrified one day to 
^ hear a terrific crash in her drawing- 
room where the parlour-maid was supposed 
to be dusting some very valuable china. 

On huriying into the 
room she found that the 
girl had dropped a large 
and costly plate of Chinese 
ware. It was a piece of 
perfect porcelain of the 
richest blue, with no design 
at all on it, and it had been 
broken into eleven frag- 
ments. 

The pieces were gathered 
up and placed on a table, 
and the lady tried to fit 
them together. But in 
gathering them from the 
floor their order had be- 
come mixed, and there was 
no pattern to act as a 
guide. For an hour she tried to get them 
into the right order, but without success. 



The nearest to a circle that the lady got 


She therefore decided to stick the pieces 
in this order on a sheet of cardboard, thus 
preventing the possibility of any of them 
being lost, and to hand them to a dealer in 
old china, so that he might 
have the fragments 
properly arranged and 
stuck together. 

The dealer engaged an 
expert to do the work, and 
the plate was restored so 
that the joins could hardly 
be seen. 

How did the repairer 
arrange the pieces to form 
a perfect plate ? 

If we put a piece of thin 
paper over the picture of 
the fragments given here, 
trace them off, and then 
cut them out with scissors, 
we shall be able to experi- 
ment, and arrange them as we desire. The 
solution is given in Section 56 of Group 18. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO 

Gliding is, after running, probably the 
most natural of all physical exercises 
for a boy; and it has been said that a boy 
who in bis early days has never enjoyed a 
good slide is never likely to enjoy any form 
of manly outdoor exercise. 

Tt is a natural introduction to skating, 
and by teaching the laws of balance, and 
familiarising a boy with rapid motion that 
has no corresponding action of the limbs, it 
greatly assists the slider to learn to skate. 

The best place for a good slide is a small 
pond covered with ice stout enough to bear, 
with a good run on land, at each end of 'the 
slide. The slide should be across the pond 
from one side to the other, from sixty 
to a hundred feet long, and not far off 
should be a return slide so that pla^^-ers can 
go over one wa}^ and then, leaving the pond, 
turning round, and taking a short run go 
on the ice once more and slide back to near 
the starting point. 

There is little instruction needed for 
sliding ; experience is the best teacher. The 
speed at first should not be too great until 
confidence is gained. The feet should be 
kept close together and parallel with the line 
of the slide, the necessai'y speed and momen- 
tum having been given by the preliminar}'- 
run. The sideways sliding often practised 
is not to be recommended at first. It 
generally leads to a tall, spoiling the pleasure 
not only of the one who falls, but of those 
following, who ma}^ also tumble over him as 
he lies in their way. 

When skating is to be learned some pre- 
liminary practice may be obtained in 
sliding, the feet being arranged in various 
positions. Thus, the right foot may be in 
front with the left drawn up sideways at the 
back of the right heel, or both feet may be 
turned out until they are in the same straight 
line, the toes of the right foot pointing for- 
W'ard and those of the left pointing behind, 
while the heels are together. 

Skating cannot, of coui'se, be learned from 
books, though useful hints may be' given 
as to the position of the feet, the carriage of 
the body, and so on. The art of skating 
successfully and gracefvill3^ consists in know- 
ing thoroughl^^ the rules of gravity, or 
balance. The greatest danger in skating is 
a fall backwards, through the feet slipping 
away in front, and this is avoided b}" throw- 
ing the weight of. the body forward. If we 
must fall it is far better to fall forward than 
backward. We should turn out the tees 
and alwaA^s keep the weight of the body well 
in front and inside the feet. It is wise from 
the beginning to see that one foot com- 
pletes its stride before the next stride with 
the other foot is begun, and the ankles 
must alwa3^s be kept stiff and firm. 

A good plan is to gain support from a 
friend’s nrm and to practise, while doing so, 
keeping on one foot as long as possible. But 


SLIDE AND SKATE 

perhaps the best way to start is to place both 
feet together, and to get a friend to push us 
gently over the ice while we attempt to move 
neither foot. In this wa3^ we can give all 
our attention to balancing our body, and at 
the same time to get into the way of feeling 
ourselves moving on the skates. At first, 
if we find ourselves falling, it is best not to 
try to prevent this, but to see that we go 
down gently. Thereby we shall avert a 
heavy fall, with a bad shock and bruise. 

Having had some practice in the w'ay 
suggested, the best method of learning to 
skate -is for us now to be left alone in the 
middle of the pond, to get on as best we can 
without support of any kind. We must 
dismiss from our minds all notion of walking. 
To skate we place our feet flat on the ice ; 
there is no toe to heel bending of the foot 
and no rising on the toe. 

To advance the skates we stand with 
the heel of the right foot a few inches away 
from the hollow of the left, and then with 
the edge of the left skate press against the 
ice to thrust the right foot forward. This 
gives the necessary impetus and, bringing 
up the left foot parallel with the right, we 
go forward till the impetus is exhausted. 
Then we repeat the motion, but with the left 
foot in front, the push off being given with 
the right skate. In this wa3^ we use both 
feet alternately, and soon we shall get confi- 
dence and feel that we have command over 
our feet and contTol of our balance. We 
may then increase the length of each stroke. 
For a beginner three to five yards is a good 
space to cover at each stroke, but, of course, 
good skaters do four times that distance. 

We shall probabl 37 - find ourselves skating 
only on the inside edge of the skate, but to con- 
fine ourselves to this, with no movement on the 
outside edge, is ungraceful and must be cor- 
rected. A good plan is to place something 
on the ice, such as a stone, to act as a centre 
to a circle, and then, standing three or 
four 3?'ards away, with our right side to- 
ward the stone, and looking over our right 
shoulder at the stone, to press the outside 
edge of the right skate firmly into the ice, 
and with our left skate propel ourselves 
round the stone, leaning well inward. 

After a time we shall be able to lift the 
left foot oh the ice; and we should practice 
doing this as long as possible, supporting 
ourselves on the outside edge of the right 
skate. Then we should practice the same 
movements the other wa3^ round, pressing the 
outside edge of the left skate into tne ice, 
and propelling ourselves round with the right. 

Most people soon find one of their feet 
much more advanced in learning to skate 
that the other. The ankle of the foot is 
stronger, probably, and skating becomes 
easier with it. But on finding this, we must 
give our chief attention to the backward 
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foot and make them equally sldlled and 
serviceable. 

As we get on we must remember -that the 
great principle of successful skating is to 
keep only one foot on the ice at a time, the 
longer the better. The knee of the acting 
leg must be kept rigid. The skater should 
never look at his feet, and his face should 


always be turned in the direction in which 
he is going. All movements should be done 
gracefully without spasmodic effort, and one 
movement should be learned thoroughly 
before another is attempted. 

Above all, never attempt to slide or skate 
on ice that is not absolutely safe. If there 
is the slightest doubt about it keep away. 


HOW TO PLAY QUOITS 


Q uoits is a game which has been played 
with enthusiasm in England and Scot- 
lE^nd for nearly five hundred years, and even 
now the game is a most popular pastime in 
many parts of the country. 

Young children will find it too difficult 
to play, for each quoit, a flat iron ring with 
a sharp outer edge, weighs nine to ten 
pounds though sometimes the rings are 
made a little lighter. The diameter of the 
outer edge of the ring should not exceed 
eight and five-eighths inches. 

There may be two players only, or four, 
playing as a side of two players against 
another side of two, and the game is to 
throw the iron rings, or quoits, over a pin, 
which is known as a hub. There are two hubs, 
placed about i8 \^ards apart, but this distance 
may be reduced or increased according to the 
strength of the pla3’ers. Surrounding each 
hub should be a bed of clay in which the 
rings will partially embed themselves. These 
beds should be not less than four feet nor 
more than four feet six inches square. 

Before starting play a number of points 
should be decided on for game. The first 
player then takes up a position level with one 


of the hubs, and, pitching the quoit, giving 
it a slight rotary motion in doing so, he tries 
to place it so that it will fall on the hub at 
the other end. The first player throws both 
his quoits before the next player starts. 

The quoit must be thrown so that it does 
not roll after striking the earth, for if it 
does so it is a foul unless it has first struck 
another quoit or the hub. A quoit which 
falls on its back is also a foul ; and fouls 
do not count. 

The player whose quoit is nearest to the 
centre of the hub scores one point, or two 
points if both his quoits are nearer to the 
hub than either of those of his opponent. If 
two or more quoits belonging to different 
players are closest to the hub. and an equal 
distance from it, no points are scored. 

All the players having thrown to one end, 
pla}^ continues by throwing to the other 
end, and so on till the game is finished. 

The same order of play is not adhered to 
throughout the game, for the winner at each 
end is the first to throw his quoits to the 
next end. When throwing his quoit the 
player may stand on either side of the hub 
but not more than four feet away fiom it. 


DRILLING A HOLE IN A PIN WITH A NEEDLE 


It may seem a difficult feat to drill a hole 
in a pin with a needle, but it is quite easy. 

We first of all stick the pin into the head of 
a cork, and into each side of the 
cork stick the blade of a penknife, 
as shown in the picture, adjusting 
the angle of the blades as required. 

This is done by placing the head 
of the pin on the end of our finger 
and opening or closing the blades 
till the pin rests exactly hori- 
zontall3^ The two knives should 
be almost of equal weight. 

We stick a needle into a cork with the 
sharp point uppermost, and put the. cork 
into a bottle, driving it in firmly.'' Now 
comes the crucial moment of the experiment, 
when we balance the pin on the point of the 


needle, as shown in the picture. This will 
not be very difficult if we have properly 
adjusted the penknives in the horizontal cork. 

Having balanced the pin on the 
needle, all we have to do to make 
the hole is to blow gently on the 
horizontal cork till the whole 
arrangement begins to revolve, 
and to keep blowing so that the 
pin turns round and round on 
the point. 

The needle being of much harder 
metal than the pin gradually bores 
a hole in the pin, and if we persevere we shall 
be rewarded at last by seeing the point of 
the needle come right through the pin. 

A very fine and sharp needle should be 
chosen for the experiment. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 6672 


I. America. 2. 54 and 45 miles, 3. Let 
every man skin his own skunk. 4. Beautify, 
beatify. 5. A-corn. 6. The 3’oung gentle- 
man was the lady’s son. 7. Peace. 8. Bath, 
Bedford. Dover, ELl Paris, g. Peace, ro. a 
Because he cannot get a living without somer- 
saults (some assaults), h Bacon, c When it 


is scaled, d When it’s Browning, e Because 
he should never sleep on his watch. / One 
gives milk and the other gives way (whey). 
II. Chocolate. 12. Few, fewer. 13 Danes, 
Andes. 14. Grope, rope. ope. 15. Name- 
less. 16. Bar-net. 17. A Shadow. 18. Idea. 
19. Rhine. 20. Fiffy. 
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GROUP 2 MEN AND WOMEN CHAPTEF 

The Story of Immortal Folk Whose Work Will Never Die 
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GREAT MEN OF ANTIQUITY 


^ACH generation is inclined to think it 
is wiser than all that have gone before, 
and in some respects the claim can be 
made good. But the more we know of 
the earliest ages of civilisation, the more 
surprised we are at the wisdom, energy, 
mental power, and elevation of spirit dis- 
pla^^ed in them. No age has lacked great men. 

Some periods are but dimly known, 
and their gi'eatest figures only appear 
mistily, but we know from the effects 
they produced that these men must have 
been great in mind and soul. They so 
impressed their fellow men that they 
survive in memory as legendary heroes. 

Here we are about to notice some of 
these varied figures from a past that lies 
close to the horizon of history. They 
cover a wide range of tim^e — more than 
two thousand ^^ears— and they belong to 
many centuries. Their thought and ac- 
tivity leave a deep impression that power- 
ful human personality has always been 
appearing, and will always appear. That 
is one of the world’s great sustaining hopes. 

The Chinese, the most numerous race, 
now regarded as fixed in a somewhat 
backward state, brought forth at least two 
great men comparatively early. They ' 
had such influence that they have moulded 
Chinese character for more than two 


thousand years. The mental power they 
wielded was used for good purposes. 
Perhaps it was too successful. It was so 
great that it was not modified, as time 
went on, to suit the changes that natur- 
ally come in the world. 

These two fine men of early China were 
Confucius, of whom we have read else- 
where, and Mencius. Confucius had 
died io6 years before Mencius was born, 
in the province of Shan-tung, in 372 b.c. 
Mencius made the extension of the work 
of Confucius his life’s ideal. We do not hear 
of him till he was forty years old. Almost 
all we know of his early life is that he 
attributed his views and his character to 
the teachings of his mother in boyhood; 
and there is a tradition that he was also 
trained in wisdom by a grandson of Con- 
fucius. When he was about 45 he 
became the confidential adviser of one 
of the Chinese kings, with whom he re- 
mained five ^^ears. But no king would 
carry out the reforms which he recom- 
mended, for he insisted that the welfare of 
the people should be the sole aim of any 
king, and not wealth, or power, or glory. 

Finding he was resisted b}^ the king, who 
was his friend, he went to other Chinese 
kingdoms, for China was then much 
divided, and he was followed wherever he 
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another name for King Hammurabi. The 
Elamites lived in the hilly country to the 
east of the River Tigris, where the land 
rises into Persia, and their king, called 
Chedorlaomer in the Bible, and Kudar- 
Lagamar in the Babylonian records, w^as 
at first the most powerful monarch in the 
East. But Hammurabi drove the Elamites 
out of the Plain of Babylon into their 
native hills, and then, extending, his con- 
quests northward into Assyria, and west- 
ward into Asia Minor, federated all the 
minor kings under his own rule, and 
reigned from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean Sea, with Bab^don as his 
capital. The special god of Bab3don was 
Bel Merodach, or Marduk, and Samas, 
the sun -god, had a wider swa}^ 

T he message of hammurabi which has 

ENDURED THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 

Here is a proclamation by Hammurabi 
written in two languages on clay c^dinders, 
now in the British Museum. 

Hammurabi, the mighty king, king of Babylon, 
king of the four quarters, the founder of the 
laid, the king whose deeds unto the heart of 
Samas and Marduk are well -pleasing, am I. 

■ The summit of the wall of Sippar, like a 
g^eat mountain, with earth I raised. With a 
moat I surrounded it. The canal of Sippar 
I dug out, and a wall of safety I erected for it. 

Sippar and Babylon in a peaceful habitation 
I caused to dwell continuously. 

Hammurabi, the darling of Samas, the 
beloved of Marduk, am I. 

That which from days of old no king had built, 
for Samas my lord gloriously have I accom- 
plished. 

We might suppose from reading this 
memorial inscription that Hammurabi was 
somewhat of a braggart, but if we look 
closer at what he says we shall see that, 
besides serving his gods faithfully, he 
was doing sound and useful work. It is 
not because of his conquests m war, though 
they were great, but because of his 
substantial work for the good of his 
people that he has lived long and honour- 
ably in history. 

T he splendid code of laws 

OF an EARLY CIVILISATION 

Through him we know more about 
the remarkable civilisation that existed 
for thousands of years in the Plain of 
Mesopotamia than from any other source. 
The lands that he won by war, during his 
reign of 43 years, he held in a large degree 
in peace, because he brought them under 
the rule of law and justice. His great 
Code of Laws exists to this day, and had 


a lasting influence in the East down to 
the times of the Greek conquests under 
Alexander the Great, and later. From 
those early laws many of the laws of the 
Jews were derived. Abraham, the founder 
of the Jewish race, we must remember, 
was a native of Ui*, one of the cities under 
Hammurabi's rule. Not from Egypt, 
but from Babylon, the Jewish people 
derived laws in existence a thousand years 
before Moses was born. 

The laws of Hammurabi covered every 
department of life. There was a system 
of trial by judges, with the elders of the 
people in attendance, and right of appeal 
to higher courts and to the king. The 
tenure of land, the honesty of trade, the 
soundness of work done, the wages to be 
paid, housing and rent — subjects which 
we regard as specially belonging to our 
own times— were all regulated by law 
in Hammurabi's reign. Religion had its 
own endowments in land, but also its 
own duties. It was expected to relieve 
poverty, to provide seed for those whose 
harvest had failed, and to ransom prisoners 
who were too poor to buy their freedom. 

C ONDITIONS OF LIFE IN THE 
DAYS OF HAMMURABI 

All the legal doings under this en- 
lightened king were recorded for reference, 
and we have today, in the Babylonian 
writing, many sample judgments, many 
charters giving wider liberties than had 
existed, many legal contracts to ensure 
fair dealing in business, many despatches 
recording public occurrences, many private 
letters revealing personal relationships. 

, As regards practical affairs Hammurabi's 
reign was conspicuous for its enlighten- 
ment. There was a police system in full 
working order. A regular postal delivery 
helped business. Irrigation was scientific, 
and a public duty. Waterways were 
carefully preserved and new canals were 
cut. Corn was stored to guard against 
the effects of bad harvests. Trade by 
caravan passed freely along safe and 
well-supervised roads. 

The worst feature of the laws was the 
severity of the punishments. Fines were 
the commonest punishment, but death 
was the penalty for many faults if they 
were wilful. A man who lied might have 
his tongue cut out ; a forger might have 
his writing hand cut off ; a bad wile might 
be drowned. Any sei'ious wrong-doing 
was a serious danger to the guilty person. 
But law and safety were there for the 
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GREAT MEN 

well-doer in the reign of the great law- 
making King Hammurabi. 

Akhnaton. the most interesting king of 
the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, was a 
son of Amenhotep the Third, one of the 
most luxurious and magnificent of the kings 
who ruled Egypt when she was at the 
height of her power, wealth, and glory. 
Egypt under Amenhotep was held in 
deep respect from the Euphrates to the 
Black Sea and the Levant, most of this 
wide region being formed of tributary 
States. The religion of the country was 
then a worship of many gods, mostly in 
animal forms, though the chief centres of 
worship were Thebes, in • the temples of 
Ammon or Amen, and Heliopolis, in the 
temples of Ra, or Aton. Between the 
priesthoods of these two shrines keen 
rivalry prevailed. The reigning kings 
absorbed Ammon into their own names, 
and Akhnaton succeeded Amenhotep the 
Third, under the name of Amenhotep the 
Fourth, when he was a bo}^ of eleven. 

HE KING OF OLD EGYPT WHO 
BELIEVED IN ONE GOD 

But the mother of the boyish king was 
a confirmed worshipper at Heliopolis of the 
Sun-god Ra, or Aton, and when he was 
seventeen and felt he could assert his 
preferences as a king, he changed his 
name from Amenhotep, which means The 
Peace of Ammon, to Akhnaton, which 
means The Glory of Aton. Plenceforward 
his great aim in life was to spread the 
worship of Aton the Sun-god, and to dis- 
countenance the worship of any other gods. 
In short, living in the midst of the wor- 
ship of innumerable gods, each of them 
supported by a clique of priests, and 
specially believed in by some section of the 
people as their favourite deity and fortune 
bringer, Akhnaton was bold enough to 
conceive of one God as the originator and 
sustainer of life, and to conceive of Him 
as the father and mother of all beings He 
had made. This is his passport to fame. 

He carried out his conviction by leaving 
Thebes, the city of Amen-worship, and 
by building a new capital, El Amarna, 
and dedicating a large site in it to Aton. 
Also he systematically defaced the in- 
scriptions to other gods, and included in 
the obliteration the names of his own 
ancestors, and his own name where 
Ammon formed a part. 

Akhnaton was not only absorbed in his 
religious reforms, but he was opposed to 
war. His interest in the outlying parts of 
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his dominions slackened, and towards the 
, end of his reign he was threatened by 
revolt from many quarters, and opposed 
at home by the adherents of the gods he 
had dispossessed. When he died at the 
age of 28, in the year 1350 B.C., and was 
succeeded by his son-in-law Tutankhamen, 
who reverted to that name from Tutank- 
haton, the nation quickly returned to 
Amen worship, and a multiplicity of gods. 
The temples Akhnaton had built to Aton 
as the one God ’were defaced, and the 
city he had founded was deserted. 

KHNATON’S BOLD EFFORT TO STAMP 
OUT THE WORSHIP OF IDOLS 

Akhnaton, though his plans of spiritual 
reform failed, has the distinction of being 
a king who, in the midst of surroundings 
altogether unfavourable to independent 
thought or change, cared enough, and was 
bold enough, to cast aside the idea that 
mixed idolatry can be helpful to the soul 
of man. He worshipped the all-reviving 
Sun as the symbol of an eternally creative 
Deity, and though, may be, his views were 
crude, they were a long step in advance 
of the views held in the days before Moses 
had begun to present to men a purer faith. 

The years of Persia's glory in history, 
from the rise of C^tus the Great to the 
conquest of Darius the Third by Alexander 
the Great, were only 208. In that period 
Persia produced three great conquerors, 
Cyrus, Cambyses, and Artaxerxes the 
Third, and two great rulers, Cyrus and 
Darius the First ; and in Xerxes the First 
she had a king who made a mighty show 
in the world. Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes 
are figures that will always catch men's 
attention when the world's history is 
broadly survey -d. 

OW CYRUS OVERCAME HIS MASTER 
THE KING OF THE MEDES 

Of Cyrus legendary stories abounded, 
and were included in Greek histories, but 
the plain truth seems to be that he was a 
Persian king of a small State in the 
country of the Elamites, and paid tribute 
to the 'King of the Medes, who at that time 
(550 B.c.) was the most active Eastern 
monarch. The Median King, Astyages, 
for some unknown reason, attempted to 
chastise his vassal, but was defeated and 
captured, and soon C3TUS was accepted 
as King of the Medes and the Persians^' 

Cyrus was a gentleman, large-minded 
and tolerant, and many of the surrounding 
States were only too glad to be ruled b}^ 
such a king. The largest rival State was 
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Bab3don, which was then ruled by the 
antiquarian King Nabonidus, who did 
much to preserve Eastern history, but 
was a dreamer rather than- a man of 
action, and had lost grip of the outl^nng 
parts of Babylon. The Jews, who were 
then captives in Bab3don, were looking 
eagerl}^ to C3’rus as a possible deliverer, 
and no doubt many subject peoples hailed 
his growing power with delight. So, when 
he approached Bab3don with his arm3q 
the cit37 welcomed him, and he preserved 
it and gave it freedom and safety. 

T he great soldier who was 

ALSO A GREAT STATESMAN 

The Jews were released and sent , back 
to Palestine. With the possession of 
Babylon, Cyrus succeeded to the Syrian 
and Hebrew possessions of the Babylonian 
kings. Where opposition was offered to 
him, as by King Croesus and certain 
allies in Asia Minor, he crushed it by 
force of arms, and soon he reigned from 
Cashmere to the Black Sea. 

C3TUS was a great statesman as well as a 
soldier. He gave peoples and towns 
subject to him reasonable independence 
as long as they were 103/al and fulfilled 
imperial obligations. In religion a follower 
of Zoroaster as a Sun-worshipper, he was 
singularly free from fanatical prejudices. 
The Jews regarded him almost as a 
Messiah, sent specially for their relief. 
As an organiser of Government he had 
method and firmness and kept in close 
touch with all parts of his wide dominions. 
By his rise from obscurit3g his energy in 
war and government, and the impression 
he produced on men's minds through his 
character C3TUS the Persian has a right to 
be called great. He fell in an obscure war 
on the northern frontier of his Empire. 

T he story of king darius 

WRITTEN ON THE ROCKS • 

After the deatii of Cambyses, the son of 
C3rrus, who succeeded him, and who added 
Egypt to the Persian Empire, there was a 
period of confusion when usurpers were 
seeking to gain the kingship. Out of this 
confusion emerged Darius, a man of the 
royal blood, w'ho surprised and slew the 
usurper who had been temporarily success- 
ful. This occurred in the 3^ear 521 B.c. and 
Darius, called the Great, ruled for 36 years. 

He is the one ancient monarch who has 
helped history by graving on the rocks a 
summary of his doings as king, which reads 
as if it was quite frank and true. His 
inscription on the great rock of Behistun 


is famous, and has alread3^ been referred 
to on page 6262 ; and there are other 
instances of this useful habit by which 
Darius left useful messages to posterity 
about himself. 

Darius was not a conqueror of set 
purpose. He knew that the Empire he 
ruled was quite as large as the resources of 
the Persians and Medes and their federated 
races could manage, so he set himself to 
govern well that- which he already had. 
But he was obliged to go to war, now here 
now there, with the wild tribes that fringed 
his- empire round, and to establish order in 
their midst as a- means of defence for his 
own country. So whether he desired 
extension of territory or not his possessions 
increased. In this way he crossed the 
Bosphorus to • chastise the aggressive 
Scythians, and passed the Danube in 
pursuit of them, and so came into that 
close touch with Europe, and the European 
Greeks, that was to cost Persia dear. 
Many Greeks lived in Asia along the coasts, 
and w^ere under the government of 
Darius and knew its value. 

T he happy reign of one of the 

GREATEST KINGS IN HISTORY 

They advised the Greeks in Greece to 
leave the Persians alone-; but the advice 
was not taken, and as they had done 
before, many of the Greeks on tlie main- 
land gave help to the enemies of the 
Persians, and so drew Darius into sending 
expeditions against Greece itself. Two 
such expeditions were defeated, one at 
Mount Athos and the other at Marathon, 
and when Darius died he Avas planning a 
final attack on Greece. 

It is not by his successes or failures in 
war that Darius should be judged. He 
left throughout his dominions a feeling that 
he had promoted their welfare with fore- 
sight and fairness. In Egypt, which had 
only just been conquered when he came to 
the throne, he was rated as one of its most 
appreciated kings. He made a canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea so that small ships 
could sail from the Persian Gulf into the 
Mediterranean Sea. He developed the 
trade of his lands, and gave them a common 
coinage. On the most sensitive of aU 
points — religion — he conciliated races with 
widely divergent views. The Jew, the 
Greek, the Bab3 lonian, and the Eg3/ptian, 
all acknowledged the advantages ot his 
rule. We should have to look far through 
the pages of history to find a greater king 
or ruler of men. 




FOUR GREAT MEN OF OTHER DAYS 
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•THE TERRIBLE HAROUN-AL-RASCHID SENDS HIS 
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Xerxes, the successor of Darius, had the 
double claim to the Persian throne of 
being descended from both Darius and 
Cyrus. Darius was his father, and C3u:us 
his grandfather, through his mother, 
Atossa. Xerxes had to suppress rebellions 
in both Egypt and Babylon before he set 
out on the expedition by which he is best 
known in history — the attempt to conquer 
Greece by the biggest army that the world 
had ever seen. All the resources of the 
Persian Empire were used to collect men 
and material for the campaign. The 
Hellespont was bridged in two places. 
Alliances were sought with the Greek 
States which were hostile to Athens. A 
huge fleet was concentrated in Levantine 
waters. At first the armies of Xerxes 
swept the Greeks away after defeating 
their fleet, and Athens was taken. When 
all seemed lost the Greek fleet again 
engaged the Persian fleet and, in the bay 
of Salamis, won a decisive naval victory 
which gave them the command of the sea 
and cut off the army of Xerxes from the 
Asiatic shore. • 

T he sad end of the great 

EXPEDITION OF XERXES 

Reahsing that' his campaign had failed 
Xerxes returned himself to Persia, leaving 
his army in Greece under the command of 
his general, Mardonius. The Greeks were 
now as encouraged as the Persians were 
discouraged, and attacking the invaders 
at Plataea, 479 B.C., the}^ utterly routed 
them. The Persians were quite unable to 
resist the solid masses of Greek infantr}^ 
armed with long spears, and advancing in 
the formation known as the phalanx. 

Xerxes, who is the Idng known in the 
Book of Esther as Ahasuerus, tried in vain 
to infuse a confident spirit into the 
Persians. They were beaten and knew it. 
The Idng himself, as time went on, became 
demoralised, and finall\^ was murdered by 
his prime minister. After Xerxes had 
been dead no years the Persian King 
Artaxerxes the Third attacked and con- 
quered Greece, but seven years after his 
death Persia was prostrate before the 
victorious invasion of the Greek King 
Alexander the Great. 

Naturall}^, perhaps, the eyes of posterity 
are turned most frequently on men who 
did sensational deeds in the past that 
arrested general attention — on kings who 
fought great battles and annexed foreign 
coimtries, or on men who wrote books that 
stir for ever the minds or the hearts of 


their fellow men ; but the past is also 
adorned by quiet, inconspicuous men of 
science who passed on through the ages 
learning or inventions that have proved 
inconceivably useful in later times. One 
of the greatest of such men was Archi- 
medes, a Greek mathematician, who sought 
knowledge for its own sake, and left it for 
others to put to practical uses. 

T he great idea that caivie 

TO ARCHIMEDES IN HIS BATH 

Archimedes was born about 287 B.c. 
in the Greek city of Syracuse in Italy. 
He studied, when young, in Alexandria, 
then the most famous centre of the 
world's learning. Nearly all his later life 
was spent in his native city, where he was 
the intimate friend of its king. 

His studies in mathematics are much 
too difficult to explain here. Suffice it to 
say they have been of great use to men 
of the highest learning, particularly many 
forms of measurement. A number of his 
works have been lost. 

Three things he did are practical enough 
to be understood by anyone. The king 
asked him to find out if his crown was of 
pure gold. This he did by putting the 
crown in a vessel fuU of water, and - ob- 
serving exactly how much water is caused 
to run over the sides of the vessel. Then 
he put an equal weight of gold in the same 
full vessel of water, and observed exactly 
how much water that displaced, any 
difference being occasioned by metal in 
the crovm which was not gold. It was 
this experiment that he thought of while 
he was in his bath, and in his excitement 
sprang out of the bath and ran home 
vdthout his clothes shouting, '' Eureka I " 
which means ''I have found it." 

H ow THE INVENTIONS OF ARCHIMEDES 
KEPT THE ROMANS AT BAY 

The Archimedean screw for raising 
water was his invention. During his later 
years Syracuse was besieged by the 
Romans under MarceUus, and at the 
request of his friend the king the philo- 
sopher invented mechanical engines of 
defence which lifted the prows of the 
Roman ships out of the water , and then 
dropped them and sank them. He is also 
said to have set the ships on fire by 
burning mirrors. His inventions dela^^ed 
the capture of the city for three 3^ears. When 
it was stormed he was killed b}^ a Roman 
soldier while he was working out a mathe- 
matical problem in the sand of the sea- 
shore. The Romans buried him with 
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great honour, for they fully realised he 
was a man of genius. 

Of all the kings of the ancient world 
Minos is probably the one which the modern 
world would be most interested in hearing 
about in a definite manner. He reigned in 
the island of Crete when it was the centre 
of a civilisation that is now called Minoan 
after him, and that for thou- 
sands of years was forgotten. 

Such knowledge as we have 
comes to us in three ways. 

First, some of the Greek his- 
torians wrote of him as one 
of the wisest and best kings 
who had lived before Greece 
became famous. His laws 
were said to have been those 
on which the oldest laws of 
Greece were based. He kept 
order, by land and sea, in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and his country 
was magnificent and prosperous, great in 
art and in commerce, 

•Then, around his name sprang up many 
legends, transmitted through Greek poetry, 
as in later times legends were woven 
round the names of King Arthur of 
Britain, and Charlemagne, King of the 
Franks. It was 
said that in his 
palace was an 
underground 
labyrinth or 
maze, in which 
an\7 stranger was 
lost ; ancl there 
was kept a 
strange monster, 
half man and 
half bull, known 
as the Minotaur. 

Every ninth year 
the tyrant Idng 
demanded as 
tribute from 
Greece seven 
young men and 
seven maidens, 
who were de- 
voured by the 
monster. So strange were these mytho- 
logical stories about Minos that some who 
read them thought there had not been 
any^ king Minos, but that he was only a 
figure in poetical fable. 

In recent y^ears, however, the tradi- 
tional site of the palace of - Minos, at 
Knossos in Crete, has been carefully and 
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thoroughly excavated, with remarkable 
results. The palace, a most labyHnthine 
building, has been disclosed, and a great 
deal of knowledge has been gained about 
the people who lived in Crete in the days 
of Minos, as we read on page 322. We 
still know practically nothing about the 
perscnal life of Minos, but it is clear 

that he lived in the midst of 

a civilisation of an advanced 
kind, in great magnificence, 
and that his country played 
a leading part in the eastern- 
Mediterranean, exchanging 
the products of its industry 
and art with ancient Egypt, 
and influencing powerfully^ 
the life of the' world. 

His people seem to have 
been the precursors of the 
Phoenician mariner race who 
later dominated the sea-borne trade of 
the world, and it is now believed that 
the invention of the alphabet and writing, - 
which had been attributed to the Phoe- 
nicians, was not by rights theirs, but 
that they , only changed in style the 
writing of the Minoans. In short, it may 
be said that a stage in human development 

that lies beyond 
the thought and 
art of the Greeks 
had been lost to 
men's knowledge 
w hen Knossos 
and other Cretan 
towns were de- 
stroyed. Indeed, 
the one person- 
ality in that for- 
gotten period 
hat impressed 
itself on men's 
minds was a real 
and great king, 
Minos by name ; 
and his greatness 
is shown by the 
fact that when 
all his works were 
buried in the 
earth, vague memories of him, dressed up 
in fanciful forms, were transmitted from 
generation to generation. So Minos comes 
to us as a great, though shadowy, king. 

There are many students of war who 
believe that the greatest general who ever 
lived was not Alexander the Great, .or 
Julius Caesar, or Napoleon Bonaparte, but 
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Hannibal of Carthage. That leading com- 
mercial cit}-^ was founded in northern 
Africa, about 822 b.c., near the present site 
of the city of Tunis, by the Phoenicians. 
It succeeded Tyre as the mistress of the 
Mediterranean. As time went on it 
captured Sicily, Sardinia, and the Balearic 
Islands, and founded settlements in Ma- 
deira, the Canary Islands, and on the west 
coast of Africa. Then frequent wars fol- 
lowed with Rome, which ended in the 
conquest of Sicily by the Roman axmy. 

T he passage of the alps which cost 

HANNIBAL HALF HIS ARIVIY 

As a balance to this loss Carthage 
invaded Spain with Hamilcar as the 
general. When he was killed he was 
succeeded by his son-in-law Hasdrubal, 
and, on his death, the Carthaginian army 
elected young Hannibal, son of Hamilcar, 
as their general. As soon as he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief he completed 
the conquest of Spain as far as the Ebro, 
and then planned an attack on Rome. 


He could not hoiDe to cross the Mediter- 
ranean Sea with an army large enough to 
capture Rome, so he determined to march 
from Spain through France, then called 
Gaul, and cross the Alps into Ital}/. This 
wonderful feat he safely accomplished. 
Carthage itself provided him with com- 
parativel}^ few soldiers, but he recruited his 
army in Spain, and in Gaul, where Rome 
had many enemies. The passage of the 
Alps cost him nearly half his arm}^, but 
when he reached the plain of northern 
Italy he repeatedly defeated the Roman 
armies through superb generalship, and 
reached the neighbourhood of Rome. Fie 
had not, however, with him the means 
wherewith to besiege the city, and so had 
to wait for supplies from Carthage. Those ' 
supplies never reached him in -sufficient 
amounts to enable him to take Rome ; 
but for lifteen years he remained in Italy, 
traversing it from end to end, and he only 
withdrew when he was recalled home by 
the Carthaginian government. 

•THE TERRIBLE YEARS AT THE 
■ CLOSE OF HANNIBAL’S LIFE 

Meantime the Romans had crossed to 
Africa, and were attacking an untrained, 
arm}^ and opposed to him were the 
victorious veterans of the Roman general 
Scipio. In that unequal fight Hannibal' 
was defeated, and Carthage was obliged to 
submit to Rome and pay tribute to her. 
The Carthaginians, however, made him 
their chief magistrate, and so well did he 
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rule that- the coimtiy began to revive, and 
Rome began to fear her old enemy afresh, 
and demanded that he should be sur- 
rendered to her. Tjie remainder of his life 
was spent in passing from country to coun- 
try chased by the Roman power, and 
finally, when he was about to be betrayed 
by a servile king in Asia Minor, he took 
poison to escape falling into their hands. 

The greatness of FlannibaFs skill as a 
soldier is shown by what he achieved with 
the most slender resources. Flis life was 
spent far from home, in enemy lands, with- 
out adequate support from his own countr}/- 
men. In all probability he would have 
taken Rome if his brother Hasdrubal had 
been able to join him in Italy with re- 
inforcements. But the Romans inter- 
cepted Hasdrubal and defeated him, and 
Hannibal only heard of his brother's 
failure through his head being thrown into 
the Carthaginian camp. 

One of the most remarkable kingly 
figures that has ever dazzled the eyes of ' 
men was the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, 
chief of the Moslem world between 7S6 a.d. 
and So 9. He now lives in men’s minds 
chiefly through the stories in The Arabian 
Nights into which he is introduced. 

T he AIR OF SPLENDOUR SURROUNDING 
A KINGLY TYRANT 

Both as ruler and as religious leader he 
was acknowledged as absolute from India 
through Asia and northern Africa to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Early in his life he had 
showed an aptitude for war, and through- 
out his reign he was one of the most active 
of governors, frequently visiting many 
parts of his dominions ; but his wealth 
and magnificence, his patronage of learn- . 
ing, and his determination to do whatever 
he pleased have most impressed the world. 

Haroun was the completest example of 
a kingly tyrant. No consideration weighed 
with him if his vanity was hurt. He rose 
to woiidty greatness through the faithful- 
ness of his friends when he was 3^0 ung, aiad 
the more loyal the}^ were to him the more 
certain was a cruel fate to overtake them if 
he saw any reason to regard them with 
jealousy. His wise Vizier Yalya and his 
dearest friend Jaffar were both sacrificed 
to his insane jealous}^ 

All the world knew Haroun-al-Raschid 
as the world’s supreme example of h uman 
power and magnificence in his own day. 
Now he is its greatest proof of the im- 
possibility of uniting unchecked power with 
justice and true greatness. 
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HOW THE MOON GAME TO HAWAII 


"Y EiERE was once a King in Hawaii who 
sent for his court wizard, and said : 
“ Every time my fishermen let down 
their lines in a certain part of the sea 
the hooks are cut off. They feel no tug as 
though a fish were biting, but when they 
draw up the line it is cut through.’’ 

The wizard replied: “They must have 
been fishing over the country of Lalo-Nana, 
which lies at the bottom of the sea. A 
sister and two brothers live there, all far 
more beautiful than mortals.” 

“ I must see them,” cried the King. 

The wizard said that the brothers were 
on a journey, but he would try to entice 
the woman ashore. 

A few nights afterwards a trumpet was 
blown, and the sound awoke the sea- 
maiden in Lalo-Nana. She left her coral 
house and her garden of sea-flowers and 
her luminous fishes to see what it was. To 
her surprise she saw something like a man 
hanging midway between the surface and 
the bottom. She drew near, and found 
it was only an image suspended by a cord, 
but it was beautifully carved and richly 
dressed. Cautiously the sea-maid swam 
to the surface to see what kind of fisher- 
men were angling with such strange bait. 
She saw a row of canoes anchored at 
intervals all the way to the shore, and 
in each of them was an image. 


The sea-maid swam from one to another, 
admiring their ornaments and clothes 
in the starlight, for there was no Moon 
in those days. Perhaps she thought a 
magician had turned all the islanders 
to wood. Now it would be safe to explore 
the forbidden upper world. So ‘ she 
stepped ashore, and followed a line of 
images through the flowery forest of Hawaii 
till she came to a little house. Weary with 
long swimming and walking, the sea-maid 
sank down to sleep. 

She was aw^akened by the King., who had 
fallen in love with her and who begged her 
to be Queen of Hawaii. She consented, 
and for a long time she was delighted with 
the wonders of the island. Then she 
wished to give her husband a present in 
return for the necklaces and bracelets he 
had given her. 

“ Send a diver to my coral house under 
the sea,” she said. “ There he will find 
a casket, which he must bring ashore 
unopened. In it is a treasure which my 
brothers and I have guarded for years.” 

The diver brought the casket to the 
palace safely,, but as soon as the Queen 
opened it a great shining thing flew out 
and sailed through the door up to the skies. 
It was the Moon. There it shone among 
the stars, but, to the Queen’s terror, its 
reflection shone in the sea as well ! 
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'' My brothers will know I have lost the 
treasure/^ she cried. “ They will return to 
the coral house and find me gone. I hey will 
come ashore in a great flood to find me.'" 

“Fear not, Hina,” said the King (for 
Hina was the sea-maid's name). “ We 
will all go up to the mountains with our 
cattle and treasure. The sea cannot 
reach us there.” 

So the Hawaiians fled to the mountain- 
tops. Soon after a storm arose, and 
presently a huge tidal wave rushed ashore. 
Hina saw her two brothers riding on the 
foam, and heard them calling her. When 
the flood subsided all the crops were ruined, 
the houses washed away, and the whole 
island lay desert. 

Everyone was far poorer now, even the 
King, and from thinking that Hina was 
the cause of his misfortunes he came to 
hate her. He made her toil from morn to 
dusk at the hardest work till her life 
was slavery, and often as the poor woman 
laboured she thought, “ Ah ! If I could 
only find some place to rest in ! ” 

She dared not go back to the sea for 
fear of her brothers. She could not escape 
from her husband on the island. One day, 


as she was fishing with a net among the 
rocks that cut her feet, she saw a rainbow 
bridge stretching to Earth, She under- 
stood that the Sun had pity on her, and 
was showing her this way to escape. 

• Hina began to climb the rainbow, but 
as she got nearer to the Sun the great 
heat scorched her till she could bear no 
more. She swooned, and slipped from 
the bridge to the ground. 

When she recovered from her fall it 
was night. She could hear her husband 
calling her angril}^ and knew he would ill- 
use her for the work left undone. At that 
moment a wonderful thing happened. A 
Moon rainbow appeared. 

“ Ah, it is very quiet in the Moon ! ” 
said Hina. “ There I shall be able to rest.” 

She began to climb the silver bridge. 
The King came out of the trees and ran 
up to stop her. He was afraid to climb 
the magic bridge, but he seized her foot. 
She wrenched it free, breaking it, and 
crawled on. At length she reached the 
cool, silvery Moon country. 

Tliere she still lives, lame but happy, 
and the fair37-like clouds you see drifting 
round the Moon are of Hina's spinning. 


THE HEROINE OF NOTTINGHAM CASTLE 


O NE of the brightest stories from the 
Civil War is that of the defence 
of Nottingham Castle by Colonel and 
Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson. 

The king set up his standard on August 
22, 1642, at Nottingham, near which town 
the Hutchinsons lived The whole country 
was in a ferment, and Henry Ireton, their 
neighbour and relative, urged them to 
support the Parliamentarians, which they 
did. Mr. Hutchinson received a commission 
as lieutenant-colonel, and the family 
removed to Nottingham. Soon, as 
Governor of Nottingham Castle, Colonel 
Hutchinson had to defend it. 

For four years Mrs. Hutchinson . was 
shut up in the castle, acting as surgeon 
during the siege, tending the sick, supply- 
ing food for the big household, and ever 
cheerful and wise in her counsels. 

She shared all her husband's plans, 
approved his stem refusal of the many 
attempts to bribe him into submission, 
and showed in the notes she wrote down 
at the time that she must have witnessed 
scenes and undergone anxiety enough to 
quell the stoutest heart. 

There were her little children, too, who 
needed her constant care. 


Newark, a neighbouring town, was on 
the Royalist side, and many of the citizens 
of Nottingham were also Royalists. One 
of them during the night secretly let the 
Governor of Newark and six hundred 
soldiers into the town. Next morning 
the colonel found himself besieged in his 
little fortress with eighty men. Enemies 
were all around, but messengers got 
through and sent for succour to the 
garrisons at Derby and Leicester. 

On the third day Colonel Hutchinson 
was invited to parley with the Ro3^ahsts, 
and his answer was to hoist a red flag on 
the tower of the castle. Two more 
passed, and then, to their relief, the 
watchers on the tower saw a part37 of horse- 
men galloping to their assistance. As these 
men drew near the Ro3^alist5 retreated, but 
not without a sally from the besieged. 

When the war was over Mrs. Hutchinson 
acted as peacemaker between a band of 
soldiers preparing to attack the town and 
the citizens arming for its defence ; and 
later, when the Stuarts came back to 
power after Cromwell's death, she worked 
to secure her husband’s pardon It was 
denied, and the brave wife comforted her 
imprisoned husband until his death. 
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STORIES OF THE SAINTS 

In early times, in every land, there grew up round the memory of men and women who had been 
greatly admired stories which made their fame lasting, though the details might be changed. The 
impression remained, if sometimes it became more legendary than historical. We see it in the rude, 
fierce heroes of the Northern races, who admired force and bravery ; in the poetical imagery of Greece ; 
in the dreamy tales of the religious heroes of the gentler East; in the legends of the great figures of 
the Age of Chivalry. And as goodness spread, as the gentle power of -the Christ-like life was seen in the 
men and women whom we now call Saints, there grew up many legends around the memory of these 
saintly characters. Many of them are both beautiful and true, but all are worth knowing. Such 
lives, founded on fact, but sometimes cast in story form, are the foundation of much of the art of the 
early painters, and by the beauty of their teaching they have influenced a vast multitude of lives. 


THE PATRON SAINT OF SHOEMAKERS 

'The patron saint of shoemakers is 
^ St. Crispin/ and the reason is this. 
In the third century there lived at 
Soissons two brothers who were called 
Cxispin and Crispinianus. 

They were teachers of Christianity ; 
but they thought it right to earn their 
own living, and this they did by making 
shoes. They took money from the well- 
to-do, but charged the poor nothing. 

Their fame spread so that many of the 
people in Gaul visited them, and learned 
from them the stoiy of Christ's love. At 
last there came to Soissons the heathen 
emperor, and he commanded that these 
shoemakers should be arrested. They were 
tided, tortured, and' afterwards beheaded. 

Whenever you see the picture of a saint 
with the palm of victoiy in one hand 
and an awl in the other you may know it 
is either Crispin or Crispinianus^ the pati'on 
saint of shoemakers. 

SANTA CLAUS 

A YOUNG and rich man was walking 
one day through the streets of his 
native town when he heard sounds of 
lamentation from . the house of a noble- 
man whose money was all lost, and who 
was now living on the verge of starvation 
with his three daughters. The young 
man listened, and he heard a girl's voice 
say: “Father, let us go into the streets 
and beg, for it is hard to starve." 

Then he heard the father answer : 
“ Not just yet. Not tonight. Let us wait 
one more night. I will pray God again to 
save my children from such disgrace." 

Nicholas huiTied home. Among the 
treasures he had inherited from his 
father wei'e three bai's of solid gold, 
lie took one of these bars at night to 
the house of the poor man, and, finding 
an open window, which he could just 
reach by standing on tiptoe, he thi*ust 
m the bar of gold. He came a second night, 
and left the second bar ; and the third 


night, and left the third bar. But the 
third night he was discovered, and the 
poor father, who believed the gold had 
come from Heaven, knelt at his feet. 
Nicholas lifted him up, and said : 

“ Give thanks to God, for it was He 
who sent me to you." 

This and many another splendid gift 
of love did Nicholas in the name of God, 
and always in secret, so that he is called 
St. Nicholas, and children believe that 
at Christmas he fills their stockings with 
gifts. They know him as Santa Glaus. 

THE LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI 
"T HERE lived in the tovm of Assisi, 
^ in Italy, in the thiiTeenth centur^u 
the son of a veiy wealthy merchant, and 
his name was Francis. 

He was a handsome, bright-e^^ed, merry- 
hearted boy, and as he grew up to man- 
hood he lived only for pleasure and excite- 
ment. He became famous for the wild 
way in which he spent his money, and 
even set himself to rival the sons of noble- 
men in grandeur and vanity. 

But in the midst of his wild and selfish 
life there came to him a voice from 
heaven, and he saw all at once how 
foolish he had been. 

Francis gave up his mad ways and 
set himself to serve God. He tore off 
all his rich clothes and lived like a beggar. 
His father was angry.' His old com- 
panions pelted him mth mud. Nearly 
eveiybod}/ thought he was mad. But some 
people began to perceive that a great 
change for good had indeed come over 
Francis. For he did not rave, he did not 
shout ; he was the same cheerful, bright- 
eyed, happy-minded man, but with this 
difference — that all his cheerfulness came 
from the love of God. 

And this was the secret of St. Francis. 
He adored poverty. If, said he, Christ 
became a poor carpenter's son for us 
surely we ought to make ourselves poor 
for Him. He spoke of poverty as a lady, 
and said he had married this beautiful 
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lady- of povert\^ He wore a rough brown 
dress, ate simple food, and spent all his 
time in teaching people not. to desire 
riches and greatness, but to desire .poverty ; 
that is to say, to love God so. much that, 
everything rich and grand and magnificent 
appears silly and trivial and unworthy. 

He loved everything that God has made. 
He hated cruelt}^ He told people to love 
“ our sisters the birds ; he spoke of the 
wind as “ our brother,'' and of the rain as 

CECILIA THE 

'^HERE was a strange scene one day in 
^ Rome in the early days of Christians. 
A handsome 3^oung Roman soldier, Vale- 
rian, had just brought home his bride, a 
beautiful Roman girl, Cecilia. The festi- 
vities were over. The guests had all gone. 
Valerian was alone with his bride. Then 
Cecilia said to him : 

'' I am 37 our wife, but I do not belong 
to you. I belong to Christ. All my life I 
have given myself to Christ, and I have an 
angel who will guard me from evil." 

Valerian was much surprised, for he had 
no idea that the noble parents of Cecilia 
were among the despised Christians. To 
be a Christian in Rome meant death. , 

'' Show me this angel," he said ; '' then 
I shall know if what you say is true." 

■ She told him that he could not see the 
angel until he had learned to love Christ 
and she bade him go along the Appian 
Way, outside the walls of Rome, and ask 
the people there to direct him to Urban 
the Good. This Valerian did, and he 


" our sister." Pie felt that all things are 
brothers and sisters, and that . God is 
the Father of all. 

For six hundred years men have loved 
St. Francis, whom we call the Little Poor 
Man of Assisi. He is dear to us for man3/ 
reasons ; but perhaps we are most grateful 
to him for just this simple teaching : 
that we should never be unkind, to bird 
or beast, but should spread the love of 
God among eveiy living thing. 

SWEET SINGER 

found Urban underground in the Cata- 
combs. Urban told him the stoiy of 
Jesus, and Valerian believed and "was 
baptised. So happy was he in his new 
faith that he persuaded his brother also, 
and these two, with the beautiful Cecilia, 
spent their lives in doing good. The home 
was very happy, for Cecilia had a lovely 
voice, and she sang songs of praise which 
thrilled the hearts of the two brothers, and 
they knew that after death they would all 
meet in a happier world. 

Soon it became known that Valerian 
and his brother were Christians, and they 
were put to death. But Cecilia became 
bolder in preaching, and was brought 
before the governor. 

“ What sort of a woman are you ? " he 
asked roughly. “ And what is your name ? " 

" I am a Roman lady," she replied 
proudly. “ Among men I am Imown as 
Cecilia, but my name is Christian." And 
for her faith, so courageously confessed, 
she was condemned to a cruel death. 


THE STRONG MAN WHO CARRIED THE POOR 


An old hermit was sitting in his cell 
one day when there appeared before 
him a mighty man, who said his name was 
Offero, and told him a strange story. 

“ I was strong from my youth up," he 
said, " and beat every comer at games. 
But I wearied of these idle things. A 
voice within me drove me forth, and 
would not let me be satisfied. 

'' So I put on my armour and took my 
sword, and journeyed till I came to the 
palace of the greatest king on Earth. 
Him I served till one day I saw him make 
a sign on his forehead whenever the 
minstrel - who sang before him made 
mention of the Evil One. I would not 
serve him longer because he feared the 
Evil One, and was not a brave man. 

" So I journeyed on, till in the centre 
of a black forest I found Satan keeping 


his court. ‘ Art thou the bravest king on 
Earth ? ' I asked, and as he said that he 
feared nothing I took service with him. 

"But one day I saw him cower from 
a little wooden cross set up on the high- 
wa3^ and I challenged him, saying : 
‘ What ! are 3^ou the bravest man on 
Earth, and fear a piece of wood ? ' ‘ It 

is not the cross I fear,' said he, ‘ but Him 
who once hung there.' 

"So I left him, and have ever since 
striven to discover who is this Christ 
that hung upon the cross. And now the 
voice within me has brought me to you. 
TeU me ,- 1 pray 3^ou, the story of Christ." 

The hermit told him, and the giant 
swore that he would serve only Christ 
henceforth. The hermit said that Christ 
did not wish men to fight for Him, but 
to fight against evil by gentle living. 
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Offero said that might 'well be true ; But as he went the child grew heaviei 
but God had not given him great muscu- and heavier, so that OEero's knees beni 
lar strength for nothing, and that strength under him. Yet he got across* and when 
he would devote to Christ. *’ he set the child down he said : 

So the hermit took him to the banks of “ How is it that you are the heaviest 
a wide and angry river, and bade him burden I ever carried ? ” 
dwell there and help poor people across. Then the child became glorious with a 
This pleased Offero well, and he built a wondrous light, and said to Offero : 
hut, and tore up a pine tree for a staff ; “ Heavy did I seem because I bear the 

and when poor people wanted to cross sins and sorrows of the world. I am 
the angry flood he carried them over, and Christ. And because thou hast been kind 
said he did it for the love of God. to the weak, and borne Christ on th}/ 

One Avild night a child came to him to shoulders, I will call thee Christopher.'' 
iDe carried across, and Offero set him on Then the Child vanished, and Christ- 
his shoulder and waded into the stream. opher kneeled in the darkness. 

THE GIRL WHO DEFIED AN EMPEROR 

^NE of the commonest sights on the became Christians on hearing her wonder- 
^ Fifth of November is the Catherine- ful words. This made the emperor angry, 
wheel. It is named after Saint Catherine, and he ordered that she should be put to 
who was bound to a wheel. Catherine of death — tortured on a wheel. 

Alexandria was the cleverest girl of her What this wheel was like we do not 
dayinEg3/pt. She lived in the fourth cen- know. One accoimt says that it was 
tury, when most of the people about her shaped like an ordinary wheel but armed 
were heathen. One day she heard that with spikes. Another account sa 37 s that 
the Emperor Maximinus had ordered it was not one wheel, but four wheels 
that many poor people should be slain as joined. Whatever the nature of the wheel, 
a sacrifice to the idols the emperor wor- poor Catherine was bound to it. 
shipped, and Catherine went to his palace But a wonderful thing happened. No 
and condemned his cruelty. sooner had she been tied to the wheel 

It was in vain that he tried to argue than an angel appeared and set her free, 
vdth her. She was too clever for him. He broke the wheel in pieces, 
and what she said was too just to be But the emperor was not content. He 
affected b3^ anything he could urge. So had Catherine beaten with scourges, and 
the emperor sent for his wise men to cast her into a dungeon without food ; 
argue with her, but she defeated them and at the end of twelve da3^s she was led 
all in a great debate, and man3^ people forth and beheaded. 

JOHN OF THE GOLDEN VOICE 

U'rom out the dimness of the far distant Returning presently to the crowds of 
^ past there comes to us the fame of men, he became a preacher who charmed 
two very wonderful orators who impressed aU ears, and at last he was made arch- 
men so deeply that the echo of their bishop of Constantinople, 
voices seems to reach us still. Those And now, having power, he became a 
orators were Demosthenes, a heathen, but a great reformer and a generous helper of 
highly chdliscd Greek, and John of Antioch, the poor and suffering. He lived a pure 
who was welcomed into the list of Christian life himself and demanded it from others, 
saints, and who is for ever loiown as especially from those who were in posi- 
Chrysostom, meaning the golden-mouthed, tions of influence, like kings and priests. 

John Chrysostom's life falls into about If the lives of such people were on a low 
five chapters, and all of them are honour- level he made them uncomfortable by 
able. First he was a good boy, taught very plain speech. 

by a pious mother, and so had the pure For this he was at last banished into the 
joy of growing up sweet in spirit. Then wilderness of Asia Minor ; but that did 
he was educated in oratory that he might not trouble him, for there he found people 
be a law3'er. ' But his mind turned who needed his preaching. And' every- 
naturally towards religion, and he went ^here were people who wished to hear him 
into solitude to think and pray and pre- preach, and demanded that he should be 
pare himself for Christian work. restored to the world. His persecutors 
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gave way and pretended to bring him 
back to freedom, but they treated him so 
badly that he died on the way. 

Yet still Constantinople, which knew 
him best, asked for him, and in 438 his 
persecuted body was taken to the city, and 
his name was enrolled among the saints. 


Chrysostom wrote.much as well as spoke 
much. His character was of great loveli- 
ness all through his life. Here is a deep 
and wise sa3dng of his that deserves to 
be written in letters of gold, for it bears 
thinking about for a lifetime ; No man can 
hurt him who will not hurt himself. 


THE MARTYR GIRL OF SICILY 


Q uintianus, the Governor of Sicily, 
was in love with a very beautiful 
Catanian girl named Agatha. 

She was proudly bred and of rich 
parentage ; so that when she avoided 
him he thought she was moved to do so 
b}^ her pride. But presently he discovered 
the truth. Agatha was a Christian. 

The governor had her brought before 
him. For a long time he pleaded with her 
to give up her religion ; but she would not. 
Then the love of Quintianus turned to 


a hideous hati^ed. Fie had this beautiful 
girl cast into a dungeon. Then she was 
stretched on the rack ; but she clung to 
Christ and would not deny her faith. 

Then the monster who had been her 
lover attacked her with his sword, and she 
was thrown back into her prison terribly 
wounded. No doctor was allowed to see 
her, no nurse to tend her. As she lay on 
the ground of her cell no cry or moan 
escaped her lips ; and she sighed out her 
soul in a great peace. 


THE BOY WHO FLED FROM ROME 


) 


. i 


I 


I^ANY years ago there was a wealthy 
family in Italy, and the only son 
was the hero of the house. His parents 
^vished him to become a judge, and they 
sent him to Rome to study law. 

But the boy, whose name was Benedict, 
was shocked by the luxury that met his 
eyes in Rome, and at last he ran away 
arid hid in the hills,, determined to serve 
God in loneliness. But his old nurse, 
who loved him dearly, followed Benedict, 
and waited on him. 

For a long time he lived in this manner, 
until it seemed to him wrong that he should 
let this old nurse fetch him food, and 
once more he ran away. 

This time he travelled far into the 
mountains, and lived in a wild cave. 
Many years passed, and people heard 

URSULA AND THE TEN 

A WONDERFUL sight was seen one . day 
in Brittany. In a great meadow 
were gathered together ten thousand 
maidens from Britain, and on a throne 
was seated the Princess Ursula of Brit- 
tany, telling the story of Jesus. 

Ursula was the only daughter of the 
King of Brittany, and so lovely that the 
stoiy of her beauty had passed into all 
lands. Prince Conan of Britain desired 
her for his wife, and she told him to send 
her ten of his great ladies, each escorted 
by a thousand maidens, and to wait for 
her three 3^ears. Then she taught these 
maidens Christianity, and set out with 
them, to visit foreign lands. 


of the holy man hving alone in a cave 
and visited him. A company of monks 
were so impressed by his preaching that 
they asked him to come and rule over 
them, and this he agreed to do. But 
Benedict found that the monks lived too 
easily, and he introduced a greater stern- 
ness into their hves. Then the monks 
repented that the3; had ever asked him 
to be their superior, and Benedict re- 
turned to his cave. Many holy men came 
to live near him, and he built houses 
for them to live in. These monks had to 
desire three things — poverty, purity, and 
obedience — and they had to work seven 
hours every day with their hands. 

St. Benedict caught a fever in nursing 
the poor. He was borne into the chapel, 
and died before the altar he loved. 

THOUSAND MAIDENS 

Ursula and her company of ladies made 
a wonderful impression wherever they 
went, and many people became Christians 
because of them. And Prince Conan fol- 
lowed her, with many bishops and clergy, 
including even the Pope of Rome. 

But in her pilgrimage Ursula came to 
a place where the people rose against her, 
and slew the bishops and clergy, and 
Prince Conan and his knights, and ^ the 
women except herself. 

So Ursula was brought before the king, 
who declared that he would marry her ; 
but she spoke to him so truly of the wicked 
things he had done that he seized an 
aiTow and with it pierced her heart. 
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ALTHAEA AND THE BURNING BRAND 


A I.THAEA, Queen of Cal^^don, la\^ with 
her new-born babe at her side. It 
was night, and the room was lit only b}^ a 
wood hre. The nurse slumbered, but the 
mother lay aw'ake thinking of the little 
son, who was to be called Meleager. 

All at once she saw three misty shapes 
in the room. As they grew clearer she saw 
that they were old women, crowned with 
narcissus, and guessed that they must be 
the three Fates who preside over man's 
birth and death. 

“ He shall be valorous and great," 
whispered one of the old women. 

“ He shall be stronger than mortal 
men," said another. 

“ He shall live as long as that firebrand 
is unconsumed," prophesied the last.' 

Then they faded away. 

Althaea rose with all haste, drew the 
stick from the fire, and put out the flames 
with water. Then she locked it away as 
the most precious treasure in the whole 
kingdom, for it was her son's life. 

Meleager grew up as the Fates had 
foretold, a famous hero. He \¥as one of the 
Argonauts. He defeated his father's 
enemies when they invaded Cal3^don. He 
finally slew the monster boar, whose 
hunting is one of the great events in 
mythological histoiw. 

All the chieftains of Greece were at the 
hunting, including Jason, Theseus, Laertes, 
the father of Ulysses, Castor and Pollux, 
the sons of Jupiter, and Althaea's dearty- 
loved brothers Toxeus and Plexippus. 
There was also in the party Princess 
Atalanta, the huntress and swift athlete, 
whom Meleager loved'. She was the first to 
wound the Calydonian boar, and when 


Meleager finally slew it he gave her the head 
and hide for trophies. ' i 

Toxeus and Plexippus were, angry at such- 
honour being shown a woman. They had 
as much right as she to the monster's 
relics, the}^ "thought. Together they went 
to Atalanta's tent, and tried' to take the' 
trophies b\^ force. Atalanta defended her 
prize with the sword, and called on 
Meleager for help. He ran up, and, seeing 
bis beloved attacked, became beside him- 
self with rage. In the scuffle that followed 
he killed both his uncles. 

News of the boar's death had reached 
Calydon alread^g and Althaea went to the- 
temple to give thanks. On her way she 
met two biers carried by slaves whose; 
faces were familiar. ' . • 

. “ Who are the dead ? " she asked. 

Your brothers Toxeus and Plexippus,".. 
answered an old servant of the princes, 
slain by 3^our son Meleager." 

At this such grief and wrath seized 
Althaea that she forgot all else. vShe 
hastened home, unlocked the chest where 
she kept the firebrand, and flung it on the 
fire. The stick was dry, and burned iii a 
few seconds. As it fell to ashes Meleager, ^ 
returning to Cal3idon in triumph, fell dead 
on his horse's neck. 

When Althaea's fury had passed a great 
terror seized her. She clung to the hope 
that perhaps after all she had dreamed the 
prophec37, and the firebrand was • only 
ordinary wood. But soon messengers* came 
with the news that Meleager was dead. 

Now Althaea knew that she had loved 
her son above ever3Thing in life. In utter . 
despair she slew herself, so that her ghost ■ 
might seek his and crave its pardon. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SKY 


|n the morning of the world an angel 
^ was sent on a message to a holy man 
dwelling in a desert in Persia. But as the 
angel was fl3fing through the air he saw 
a beautiful Persian girl sitting by the side 
of a well and braiding her hair with blue 
forget-me-nots. He came down and made 
love to her, and for a while the3^ lived 
very happily together. 

Suddenly the angel remembered that' he 
had not delivered the message with which 
he had been entrusted. He flew back to 
Heaven to ask pardon for his forgetfulness, . 
but he found that the gate was closed 
to him. For a long time he stood by 
the. shut gate weeping, and then the 
Archangel Gabriel appeared, and said. 


‘'You must people the Earth with the ■■ 
Children of the Sky before 3^011 can bring ■ 
a daughter of the Earth into Fleaven." 

The angel did not understand wha.t 
this meant, and asked his beautiful bride ; 
if she could explain it. 

“Yes," she replied, taking some of the 
flowers, -from her hair. “These lovely 
little blue forget-me-nots, which reflect the 
exquisite colour of Heaven, are the Child- 
ren of the Sky." 

■ So the angeb and his bride wandered 
hand in hand over the Earth, and planted • 
forget-nae-nots in every country. Then, ' 
when their task was ended, the angel took 
his , bride in his arms’ and carried her. up 
to the gate of Heaven. ' 




This is a French translation of the 

D enys etait un celebre tyran qui 
regnait .a S^^racuse, ville de Sicile. 
Ouiconque avait le malheur de lui deplaire 
etait mis a mort. 

La colere du tyran s^abattit un jour sur 
un jeune homme nomme Pythias, qui 
s'etait plaint de la cruaute de Denys, et 
qui fut condamne a mort, II demanda 
la permission d'aller voir sa femme et ses 
enfants, mais Denys se moqua de lui, pen- 
sant : ‘tUne fois que tu seras hors de ma 
portee, tu ne reviendras surement pas.” 

Pythias dit quhl avait un ami qui se 
porterait garant de son retour, et son ami 
Damon s'offrit comme otage pour Pythias. 
Si Pythias ne revenait pas, disaitul, il 
mourrait a la place de son ami. 

Le t 3 Yan fut surpris qu'un homme aimat 
son ami a un tel degre, et il accorda a 
Pythias six heures pour aller voir sa femme 
et ses enfants. 

P^dhias s'attendait a etrc de retour an 
bout de quatre heures, mais les quatre 
heures s'ecoulerent et P 3 dhias ne revenait 
pas. Cinq heures, presque six passerent, 
et toujours aucun signe de lui. LTiomme 
le plus heureux de toute la prison etait 
Damon, qui esperait positivenient que 
Pythias ne reviendrait pas, car il desirait 
vivement souffrir a sa place, et sauver son 
ami, par egard pour sa femme et ses 
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enfants. Enfin Taube du jour fatal parut, 
rheure approcha, et Denys vint voir 
mourir son prisonnier. 

Tranquil] ement, courageusement, Damon 
sc prepara an supplice. Son ami, disait-il, 
avait eu quelque accident, peut-etre 
etait-il malade. Cependant, presque au 
moment meme de Texecution, Pythias 
arriva et embrassa son ami. 

Il etait fatigue, ses vetements etaient 
poudreux. Son chcval avait ete tue, il 
lui avait fallu s'en procurer un autre ; 
mais, en allant grand train, il etait arrive 
juste a temps pour empecher Damon de 
mourir a sa place. Mais Damon ne 
Tentendait pas ainsi. Il supplia P 3 dhias, 
il supplia Den37s, de lui permettre de subir 
le supplice au lieu de son ami. 

Jamais Den 3 /^s n’avait ete temoin de 
pareille amitie. C'etait quelque chose de 
grandiose, dont il ne soupconnait pas 
Texistence, que cette amitie qui accueillait 
la mort avec joie, si la mort devait venir 
en aide a son ami. Son coeur s’emut ; il 
voiilut que de tels homines devinssent ses 
amis a lui. 

Il s'approcha de. Damon et de P 3 Thias, 
occupes a se disputer, chacun avide de don- 
ner sa vie pour Tautre. Den 3 'S les prit par 
la main, les mit en liberte, et les supplia 
do lui permettre de partager leur amitie. 


DAMON ET PYTHIAS 

story told 


THE BABY WHO COULD NOT BE LOST 


^NE of the curiously interesting little 
stories of the Great War is this tale of 
a baby who could not be lost, a princeling, 
passed from hand to hand through a series 
of golden deeds, till he found himself at 
home once more. 

Prince Vladzis Geodric was but a babe in 
arms when his Galician father, a connection 
of the then Royal House of Austria, left 
his home to fight for Austria against Russia. 

But the Russian arm 3 ^ in its advance 
swept over Galicia, beyond the castle 
where the baby was born, and- his mother 
fled with him towards safet 3 q as she hoped. 
^Vhen the flight grew into panic the babe 
was left behind, and, as he lay wailing in a 
ditch, was picked up by a kind-hearted 
Russian officer, and by him handed over 
to a Russian lady, who adopted the tiny 
waif and took him to her chstant home at 
Tiflis, in Georgia, far away from the din 1 
and strife of battles. 

There the little fellow,- as well became ' 
such a lucky baby, had his photograph ' 


taken, and, as photographs will, it found, 
its way into a Russian illustrated paper. 

Presently the tide of war changed, and 
it was the Russians who were falling back 
and being taken prisoners. One of the 
prisoners had in his pocket the picture 
paper with ’the child’s portrait when he 
was taken before an Austrian officer to be 
questioned. That officer who opened 
the X3ri3oner’s newspaper was Prince Cyril 
Geodric, the father of the little lost Vladzis. 

Even in war there are pleasant ways 
of being frendly when hearts are touched, 
and the end of this story is happ 3 ^ 
Through the Swedish Court the Austrian 
prince managed to send a message to the- 
Georgian lad 3 ^ who was rearing the lucky 
lad so kindly, and presently the little boy 
was on his way home along the war- 
crowded railways, under the charge of a 
special courier, and with two attentive 
nurses to care for him. 

All along, it will be seen, hearts were 
softened by the sight of a little child. 
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KING ARTHUR’S RIDDLE 


ipjNE Christmastide, when King Arthur's 
^ Court was at the height of its glory, 
a. lady' cariie into the banquet hall crying 
for vengeance. ; 

, Kneeling before the King, she told how 
she and her betrothed were riding over the 
moor when they came to a great castle by 
a, lake. A tall knight came out, and 
challenged the new-comer to combat ; but 
the place was enchanted ground, and the 
lady's sweetheart could not draw his s-word. 
The knight of the castle dragged him from 
the saddle like a child, and carried him 
into the castle, a prisoner. \Vlien the lad^^ 
ran to her lover's aid she was knocked 
down by a buffet on the face. 

• “ Go," cried the churlish knight, “ go 
to Carlisle and ask vengeance from King 
Arthur. Tell him many of his knights are 
rotting in my dungeon now, and if he dare 
venture in the shade of my castle he 
shall join them." 

’ King Arthur leaped to his feet, and swore 
he would not taste food or drink again till 
he had fought this insolent knave. 

At dawn next day he set off alone. The 
poor lady had told him how to lind the 
castle, which stood on the heath by Tam 
Wathelan. When King Arthur reached 
file place there \vas no sign of life. He 
drew his sword Excalibur and blew his 
bugle three times. Then he shouted : 

“ Come forth and fight, Knight of the 
Castle ! King. Arthur has come to punish 
you for your crimes." 

Instantly the door of the castle opened, 
and the enchantment fell on the King. 
Excalibur clattered to the ground from 
his helpless hand, the reins dropped on 
his horse's neck. The knight of the 
castle came out, swinging his great club, 
and laughing ironically. 

“ You are my prisoner. King," he said, 
“ but I will give you one chance of ransom- 
ing yourself. Swear by the Rood to return 
in a year's time and tell me what thing it is 
that ail women most desire, and I will let 
you go now." 

King Arthur, his head bowed in shame, 
vowed to return. The knight went in, 
the door shut, and strength again returned 
to the King. 

Mournfully he rode away, but not to 
Carlisle. He gave a shepherd some gold, 
and bade him take a message to Queen 
Guinevere to say that he was going on a 
long journey. Then he rode north and 
south, east and west, asking every woman 
he met the knight's riddle. 


Nearly every one made a different 
answer, according to whether they were 
religious or worldly, proud or loving, 
covetous or charitable. The King v/rote 
down all the answers, but he did not 
know which of them was right, and he 
grew more miserable every day as the 
seasons sped, and Christmas drew near. 

It was a sad man who rode through the 
snow-clad woods toward the enchanted 
castle. All at once he saw a patch of 
crimson through the trees. A woman sat 
between an oak and a holly. The King 
drew near to ask his riddle, but when he 
saw the face of the woman in the red- 
gown his heart turned cold, fearing she 
was a witch. She had one blear eye, 
ragged grey hair, a crooked nose, a long 
mouth which showed stumps of teeth, a 
nutcracker chin, and withered cheeks, 
brown as a beech leaf in autumn. 

“ All hail, King Arthur ! " she cried. 
“ Would you like to know what thing it is 
that all women most desire ? " 

The King was quite certain now that 
she was a witch. 

I will tell you, and save your life," 
said the old hag, if yon promise to find 
me a brave, courteous, and handsome 
husband from the knights of your Court." 

King Arthur promised, for he was fain- 
to live on in the light of the Sun and to 
see his wife and home again. The old 
woman gave him the answer. Then he 
rode on to the castle by Tarn Wathelan, 
and sounded his bugle. The knight came 
out, swinging the keys of his dungeon. 

“ Well, 0 punctual King 1 " he asked, 
what is it that all women most desire 
in the world ? " 

Their own way," replied the King. 

At this the knight gave a cry of wrath. 
You are ransomed," he cried, “ but some 
witch has helped you to find the answer, 
and she shall bum for it." 

King Arthur hastened back to Carlisle, 
where he was met with great rejoicings. 
But he would not speak of his absence, 
and was heavy at heart. At last his 
nephew Sir Gawain drew him on one 
side, and begged to know the cause of the 
King's sorrow. When he had heard the 
story he said : “ But why are you 

mournful. Uncle ? " 

“ Because I cannot keep my promise to 
the old woman," said the King. “ No one 
would marry her." 

I will if no one else will," said Ga- 
wain; “ you shall not be dishonoured," ; 
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The King thanked him heartil3^ Next 
day he called for a hunting part}^ and led 
them to - the wood near Tara Wathelan. 
As' uncle and nephew rode through the '*' 
woods they suddenly heard ' shouts of 
laughter from some knights who were oh 
ahead. They hastened up/ and found Sir 
Kaye and a few others jeering at the old 
woman in the crimson robe sitting between 
the holly and the oak. . . 

A By ni}^ fay/' cried Sir Kaye, “ here is 
a pretty wood mmiph ! Here is a mouth 
red and sweet as a wild strawberry ! liere 
is a damsel who is bound to set all the 
shepherds' hearts aching ! '’ 

“ Do not mock this woman," said the 
King; “she saved my life, and I am 
pledged to grant her a boon. Which of 
m3^ knights will redeem my promise and 
marry her ? " 

One and all drew back muttering, “ She 
is eighty 3^ears old," She is lame," She is 
hunipbacked." The old woman began to 
weep at their scorn and loathing. Then 
Gawain knelt and asked her to be his 
bride. She smiled at him with her dreadful 
mouth, and said, “ Noblest of knights, 
heaven will reward 3mur chivalr3^" 

The company rode back to Carlisle, 
Gawain bearing the old hag in front of 
him on his horse. 

Guinevere was her lady-in-waiting at 
the bridal, and Arthur was the grooms- 
man. There was a great feast, and after- 
wards the bridal pair led the . dance. 

: HERO AND 

YWhen Hero was a little golden-haired 
^ ■ girl her parents dedicated her to 
be a priestess in the temple of Venus at 
Sestus. There she grew .up, very lovel3^ 
and content with her solemn duties. ■ • 
But one d^y she noticed among the 
worshippers a dark and handsome youth 
who looked a king among athletes. She 
learned that his name was Leander, and 
that he dwelled across the strait, in Abydus. 
After that Leander 'often came with offer- 
ings for* the/shrine, and they felT in love. 
Then, for the first time. Hero understood 
how her parents had* wronged her in 
childhood: ; She was bound to her service 
in the temple. ‘She . could not marry. 

If she were suspected of loving Leander 
she would suffer a terrible death. 

Yet "the young lovers cpuld not live 
without even speaking to. each other. At 
nightfall ' Leander would swim' the /Helles- 
pont/ while Hero beld a torch on the shore 


Gawain 's grace and courtes3^ made men 
sigh as he guided the limping old crone 
through the statel3/ 'measure. At length 
the bridesmaids led her awa3^ to rest.' 
Gawain sat mournfully among the' 
revellers, who dared not mock his wife 
aloud, but whispered many a cruel jest 
about her behind his back. 

Presently Gawaine went to his wife's 
room. She was sitting by the fire. As 
Gawain entered a log fell, the flame 
blazed up, and he saw a beautiful young 
maiden. As he gazed, speechless, she said : 

“ You are silent, husband, at the sight 
of 3mur own work. My stepmother, who 
is a witch, cast an enchantment upon me, 
which b3^ your chivalry is half broken. 
Henceforth I may be ni 37 self, either by day 
or by night, and an old hag the rest of the 
time. Choose which it shall be." 

Gawain thought at first that he would 
like her to be beautiful in the daytime, 
at tournaments and hawking parties; 
afterwards he thought he would like her 
to be beautiful by torchlight, when the 
minstrels sang, and kinsmen gathered 
round the fire. But at last he said : 
“ Choose thyself ; thou hast the right, and 
thou art wiser than I." 

At this she clapped her hands and cried : 
“ Now is the enchantment quite broken, 
and; I shall be myself for evermore 1 " 

So King Arthur was ransomed. Sir 
Gawain won a lovely wife, and the lady 
had her own way. 

LEANDER 

to guide him. Every night they would 
sit in the lee of the rocks, talking of their 
separate lives. None knew of these secret 
meetings save one friend of Leander's. 

A stormy night came. The sea ran high. 
No other man would have attempted the 
crossing, but Llero saw a lantern waved 
three times on the opposite shore and she 
knew Leander was coming to her. She 
lit her torch, and in the hours that 
followed she had to relight it often, for 
the tempest grew more and more boister- 
ous. Drenched to the skin and agonised 
with suspense, she watched the white foam 
tops of that black sea all through the 
night. Leander never came. 

She tried to think that, finding the sea 
too rough, he had wisely turned back to 
Abydus, but soon news was brought that 
his dead body had been washed up. ' Then 
Hero Tan- to The highest cliff near Sestus 
and flung herself into The sea. - 






THE LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE 


A great number of legends grew up in the Middle Ages around the mighty figure of Charlemagne, the 
famous emperor whose fame spread to all parts of the known world about the end of the ninth century. 
We read of him on page 2521. Here we give a few of these stories which were once so well known. 


HOW ROLAND GOT HIS COAT-OF-ARMS 

""The most famous of all the paladins, the 
^ knightly champions of Charlemagne, 
was Roland, Shakespeare’s Child Roland, *■ 
who to the dark tower came. 

He was the son of a very great knight 
related to the Emperor, but, having 
married Charlemagne’s sister secretly, the 
knight was banished from France, and 
wandered as a beggar, with his wife, till he 
came to Sutri, in Italy. There the couple 
were too poor to have a home, so they took 
refuge in a cave, and it was in this cave 
that Roland was born. 

He was a fine boy, stronger than an^^ of 
the other boys in the district, and he had 
many knightly graces ; but his ' parents 
were so poor that he never had enough 
clothes and was often hungry. 

He was a great favourite with all the 
boys around, and though he had thrashed 
Oliver, the son of the governor of the 
town, in a boyish quarrel, they became 
close companions, and their friendship 
lasted through life. 

One day four boys, knowing how ill-clad 
poor Roland was, took pity on him and 
brought him some cloth. Two brought 
white cloth and two red, and when Roland 
became a famous knight, and acquired a 
coat-of-arms, he remembered the kindness 
of his boy friends, and had his coat made 
with quart erings of red and white as a 
remincler of their kind act. 

THE EMPEROR’S DINNER 
D OLAND, when a boy, was ver}^ distressed 
when he. saw his parents hungr}^, 
and one day when his mother had had 
nothing to eat he heard that Charle- 
magne, who was on his way to Rome, was 
dining in public at Sutri, 

He went to the place of banqueting, and 
there saw a right royal feast, with abund- 
ance of food, far more than the party 
could ever consume. 

Why should not rny mother have some 
of this ? ” he thought ; she is of I'oyal 
birth ; ” and without any further hesitation 
he rushed upon the party, and, quickly 
seizing as much foocl as he could carry, 
ran off with it to the cave. 

Charlemagne ordered three knights to 
follow the boy, -who, when they were about 
to enter the cave, would have cudgelled 


them had not his mother restrained him. 
The knights, learning who she was, pro- 
mised to obtain her pardon from' the 
Emperor, and this they speedily, did. 

Roland was received into favour and 
returned ■ with Charlemagne to France, 
where he very soon became the most 
powerful supporter of the throne and one 
of the greatest champions of Christendom. 

ROLAND DEFEATS THE G(ANT 
The giant Ferragus was of enormous 
^ strength, with a skin so tough that 
no sword could penetrate it. That was 
why the Christian knights feared him, for 
he used to seize his adversaries and bear, 
them off in his arms ; and, no matter how 
true their steel, they could never manage 
to wound him. ' 

Roland, for all his skill, could only just 
keep out of the giant’s clutches, and when 
after long fighting Ferragus grew weary,, 
and offered a truce, it was agreed to. 

The giant lay down on the ground and 
fell asleep, and, of course, no' Christian 
knight would take advantage of him then, 
for the laws of chivalr}^ \vere very strict. 
Roland sa\y how uncomfortably the giant 
lay. for lack of a pillow, so, taking pity on 
him, he found a smooth, stone and placed 
it under the sleeper’s head.. 

After a time Ferragus woke up, greatly 
refreshed.b}^ his sleep: Then, seeing what 
Roland had done for him, . he ' became 
sociable, though still very boastful, and 
told how every' part of his body was invul- 
nerable except the middle of his breast.; 

Soon the truce was up, and the fighting 
was resumed, when Roland, remembering 
what he had learned, pierced the giant in 
his vulnerable spot. 

Great was the joy of the Christian 
warriors when they saw that, their powerful 
foe was dead and would no longer be able 
to do them an}^ harm. 

A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER 
UERiN DE Montglave, the lord of 
^ Vienne, quarrelled with Charle- 
magne, and war broke out between them. 
But as Marsilius, the King of Spain, was 
advancing to invade France Charlemagne 
agi'eed to decide the quarrel with Guerin 
by means of single combat between, two 
knights, one being selected by each side. 

Guerin , was an old man, but when a 
knight was to be chosen by lot to champion 
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his cause he had his name put with those 
of Ills sons and grandsons into a helmet. 
The name drawn was that of Oliver, and 
on Charlemagne's side Roland was chosen. 

Fully armed, the two men met on an 
island in the Rhone, and neither knew who 
the other was. At the first onset both 
lances were broken, so the warriors dis- 
mounted and fought with swords. Never 
had such a hght- been seen. For two hours 
or. more the knights battled _ fiercely, 
neither showing any sign of weariness, but 
at last Roland struck Oliver's shield so 
furiously that his trusty sword Durindma 
was buried in it, and could not be with- 
drawn. At the same moment Oliver 
thrust with so much vigour at Roland's 
breastplate that • the blade snapped off 
short at the handle. 

Then, weaponless, the two brave men 
rushed together, and each tore off the 
other's helmet. Their amazement was 
great when they recognised one another, 
and for some moments neither could 
move. The next minute they ran into one 
another’s arms, Roland crying, “I am 
conquered," and Oliver at the same 
moment crying out, I yield." 

The other knights- crowded round and 
acclaimed them equals in bravery and 
glory, and ever since to give a Roland for 
an Oliver has meant a contest in which’ 
the give and take is equal. 

Soon after Charlemagne's quarrel with 
Guerin was settled, and the Emperor 
was then at liberty to march against Mar- 
silius with all his knights. 

HOW RINALDO CONQUERED BAYARD 

R inaldo, or Renaud, was the cousin of 
Roland, whose exploits he longed 
to rival. On the day that his uncle, the 
Emperor, gave him the honour of knight- 
hood he vowed that he would never wear 
a sword till he had wrested one from some 
famous knight. 

But first of all he must have a horse, 
and he determined that he would conquer 
the famous steed Bayard, which was 
formerly owned by Amadis of Gaul, but 
was now roaming at large in the Forest of 
Arden, wild and untamed. - 

To attack this horse men said meant 
certain death, but Rinaldo plunged bravely 
into the forest, where he met and fought a 
Saracen knight named Isolier. Rinaldo 
proved the better man, but when they 
were about to renew the combat a peasant 
ran forward to say that Bayard was near. 


The two knights became friends, and 
determined to meet the fierce horse 
together. Bayard came rushing through 
the forest, and first attacked Isolier, who 
received him on his lance ; but the spear 
snapped in two. Then the knight drew 
, his sword and struck at the horse. But he 
'did not know that the animal's skin was 
too tough for the keenest sword to make 
any impression upon. At last the terrible 
horse ran at the Saracen knight, who fell 
to the ground lifeless. 

Rinaldo's turn had now come, and for 
a long' time a fierce fight went on between 
knight and horse, neither gaining any 
advantage. But by chance Bayard’s hoof 
was caught between the branches of an 
oak, and, seizing his opportunity, Rinaldo 
sprang forward, put forth all his strength, 
and hurled the horse to the ground. 

Directly Bayard touched the ground his 
rage subsided, and he became gentle and 
quiet. Then Rinaldo stroked him, and, 
putting a saddle on his back, rode back 
on him to Charlemagne's Court, where he 
became a great and famous paladin. 

THE WATERS OF OBLIVION 

R oland, having fallen in love with 
Angelica, the beautiful daughter of 
the King of Cathay, whom he had once 
found sleeping in a field of lilies and roses, 
went to her father's Court in search of her. 
Leaving Charlemagne's camp, he travelled- 
long in the direction of the East, making 
inquiries everywhere, but all in vain. 

One day he arrived at a bridge under 
which flowed a foaming river, and there a 
maiden niet him and offered him a goblet 
of the sjparkling water. She told hiin it 
was the custom for all travellers to drink 
of the waters of the river, and Roland 
thereupon tossed off the cup. But no 
sooner had he done so . than he became 
dizzy, and, forgetting the object of his. 
journey, followed the maiden into a mag- 
nificent palace, where there were many 
other Iqiights gathered together. 

These, like Roland, had all drunk of the 
Cup of Oblivion which had been offered 
them by the maiden at the bifdge, and 
had completely forgotten the quests on 
which they had set out. ■ 

Roland might have remained in the 
palace for ever had not Angelica, found her 
way thither, and, by, means of a magic, 
ring, disenchanted him and the. other 
knights, so that they all. regained their 
memories and continued their journeys, 
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THE WASPS 


, This is the idea of a story in one of the plays 
of Aristophanes, the dramatist of ancient Greece. 
Ddelycleon was a fashionable youth 
^ whose father was a great trial to him. 
Instead of leading a life of dignified ease, 
devoted to art and learning, as he should 
have done, Philocleon spent all day and 
every day in the law courts., 

ITe was one of the dicasts whose votes, 
in the shape of shells, were cast either 
into the death urn or the mere}' urn, and 
decided the defendant's fate. 

For their services the dicasts were paid 
three obols each. They loved their im- 
portance, . the prayers of relatives who 
thronged The gates, begging for mercy, 
and the fear they inspired. Most of them 
were of a vindictive nature, and The Wasps 
was no bad name for them. 

At length Philocleon's love of law 
suits reached a mania. Pie was shabb}^ in 
his dress, restless in his sleep, and never at 
home from one 3^ear's end to another. To 
save him from becoming a laughing-stock 
his son locked him up, for argument was 
of no avail whatever. But Philocleon 
would jump out of wind ws and climb up 


chimneys to escape, and then run back 
immediately to the law courts. 

At length Bdelycleon hit upon the 
idea of turning his house into a court, 
and making his father judge. Two jars 
did duty for the urns of death and of 
mercy. A hurdle did for the judgment bar. 
Slaves were employed in getting up cases. 

The first case Philocleon tried was one of 
stealing. Labes tlie mastiff was accused of 
eating a Sicilian cheese. His puppies were 
brought into court to move the judge to 
pity. A plate, a porringer, and a cheese- 
scraper were, called for the defence. 
Tabes's counsel described how faithfully he 
kept wolves and robbers -from the door. He 
also pleaded youth, saying that Labes did 
not know the first rules of music, with 
which Greek education always began. All in 
vain : Philocleon would have him hanged. 
But he dropped his cockle-shell into the 
urn of mercy by mistake. 

When the malicious old man discovered 
what a royal chance he had lost with his 
solitary supreme vote he fell into such a 
passion of rage that he was never known 
to speak of a law suit again. 


TRIPTOLEMUS 


^NE day the daughters of King Celeus 
^ saw an old woman weeping by the 
roadside. Their father had taught them 
to have compassionate hearts, so they asked 
her kindly what ailed her. 

'' My daughter has been stolen from 
me ! " cried the old woman. “I have 
wandered far and wide to find her, and I 
think I shall never see her again." 

“ You are worn out with travelling," 
said the princesses. '' Come back with 
us to Eleusis. After you have rested you 
wiU be stronger to continue your search. 
Besides, you may hear tidings of your 
daughter, for all tidings are sure to come 
to our father's house." 

■ The old woman was touched by their 
kindness, and returned with them. Her 
sad story moved the queen to say, “ She 
shall be my baby's nurse. In caring for 
him she will forget her own sorrow." 

Triptolemus was the name of the little 
baby, who was a sickly weakling. His 
fretful wails: ceased as soon as the old 
woman took him in her arms. She kissed 
the little yellow face, and a rosy flush 
spread over it. . 

That night the queen lay awake.^ She 
began to upbraid herself for letting a 


stranger have charge of her baby. She rose 
and stole quietly to the nursery. 

There she saw a dreadful thing. The 
old woman was muttering charms over the. 
baby, who lay on a brazier of burning coals. 

The queen shrieked and snatched up 
her child, who was unharmed. When she 
looked from him to the nurse she saw a 
stately, golden-haired woman. 

I am a goddess," she said. “ My 
name is Ceres. My daughter Proserpine 
has been stolen from me, and I seek her in 
disguise. For your kindness I would have 
made your son immortal. You have pre- 
vented me. But I shall not forget him." 

Before the queen had recovered fronr 
her astonishment the tall stranger had 
walked away on her long journey. 

Many years passed. Triptolemus grew 
up. Ceres discovered, her daughter in 
King Pluto's underground kingdom. Then 
she returned to Eleusis, in her own guise, 
and said to the young prince : " Nursling, 
I will make you a blessing to the whole 
world if you will follow me to the plains." 

There she taught him how to plough, 
to sow, and to reap corn. She gave him a 
great store of the precious grain, and lent 
him her magic chariot, so that he might 
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travel round the world teaching all people 
how to grow and use corn. 

Imagine the difference this knowledge 
made do mankind. Instead of living by 
hunting alone it was now possible to lay 
in a store against the winter days when 
there were no fruits, rivers were frozen, 
and beasts were curled up for their winter 
sleep. No wonder that there is a corn 
legend in every my tholog}^ describing its 
discovery as a gift from the gods. 

Triptolemus was honoured and blessed 
ever3Avhere ; but the King of Scythia was 
jealous of his renown, and determined to 
murder him. Accordingly he invited 
Triptolemus to stay in his palace and tell 
him more about this wonderful corn. 

When everyone was asleep Lyncus, the 
king, stole toward his' guest's room, sword 


in hand. He knew no slave would consent 
to strike the benefactor. But suddenly 
Lyncus dropped the sword and fell on 
hands and knees. ‘.A queer anguish seized 
him. Fur sprang on his limbs. He was 
turned into a lynx. Terrified of being 
killed by his own guards, the traitor king 
fled into the wilderness. A lynx has 
typified treachery ever since. 

When Triptolemus had travelled all 
over the world he gave back the chariot, 
and settled down at Eleusis. He inaugur- 
ated festivals there in honour of Ceres, 
the goddess of harvests, and her daughter 
Proserpine, the spring. 

The Eleusinian festivals became famous, 
and continued to be celebrated for hundreds 
of 3^ears, long after the age of dim legends 
had given place to the age of history. 


HOW THE TRAIN WAS SAVED 


Tn a wild part of Western Virginia lived 
^ a poor old widow in.a roughlj^-made 
log, hut on the edge of a chasm, miles 
away from an}^ neighbours. 

The. Baltimore and. Ohio Railway had 
its track close by, and ran across, a wooden 
bridge over the yawning chasm. 

One windy day in March the snows were' 
melting on the mountain heights, and the 
river that , flowed through the. gorge was 
filled with an icy flood of melted snow. As 
the. day lengthened the waters grew 
noisier, and their ceaseless roar made the 
old woman and. her daughter uneasy. They, 
went to bed at last in fear and trembling. 

About midnight a crash caused them to 
start up. in terror. Clinging to each other,, 
they crept down to the edge of the gorge, 
and found the. bridge broken to pieces. 

No sooner had the old woman realised 
what had happened than the awful thought, 
came to her that the night mail would be 
due in half an hour. There was no one, no 
signal-box, no telegraph, to warn the ap- 
proaching train .of the terrible, danger 
that lay before it. 

Was .there . nothing she could do ? 
There was one thing— a light ! The driver 
would see a light, ^ though shouts would 
seem, more than a faint whisper in the roar 
of the raging, wind. But . where was she to 
get a light' ? ; In the hut. she had but half a 
candle, and .if she took that on to, the line 
the rain and wind would put out the light 
directl}^ In her po.verty she had neither 
lamp nor lantern, and the winter fires had 
almost exhausted the pile of sticks that 
she had gathered in the woods. 


Searching anxiousl}^ round the little hut, 
her eyes rested on the old wooden bed- 
stead and two wooden chairs. They were 
dry and old. These were the only things 
she could burn. . 

With trembling and eager hands the two 
women chopped and cut at the bedstead 
until it lay on the floor in pieces ; then, 
carrying these in their arms, thej^ climbed 
up on to the line, and piled up the wood in 
the middle of the track. 

Shielding a match from the wind, the old 
woman struck it and put.it to the pile of 
furniture. To her joy, this caught light ; 
just in time, for as it. began to blaze up 
the rumble of the train could be heard. 

How eagerly mother and daughter 
watched that burning pile, hoping and 
praying that the engine-driver would see 
it in time to stop the train ! The mother 
took .off the red skirt she wore, tied it to a 
stick, and hurried up the line, waving it 
about in the light from the fire, while the 
daughter flourished a burning post. 

Nearer and nearer came the roar of the 
train ; it was rounding the curve ; they 
could see the light in front of the engine. 
Then ^gradually the train slowed down, and 
came to a stop close to the blazing pile. 

The driver's keen eyes, accustomed to 
see far ahead, discovered the dangerous 
chasm. and the empty space where there 
should have been a bridge ; and as his 
eyes travelled to the burning furniture 
and .the figures of the old woman and 
her daughter he recognised the act of 
courageous self-sacrifice that had come 
from a brave heart. 
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BELLEROPHON AND THE WINGED HORSE 


Dellerophon came to the Court of 
^ King Tobates of Lycia with a letter 
from the king’s kinsman Proetus. The 
youth -thought that it was a letter of 
recommendation, but Proetus was jealous 
of Bellerophon, and had written asking 
lobates to have him killed for a crime 
which, in truth, he had never committed, 

lobates looked up from the letter at the 
stranger’s frank face and fearless bearing. 
The king thought: He does not look 

a scoundrel. If he must die it shall not 
be by the rope or the assassin’s dagger. 
He shall die in open fight.” 

He made Bellerophon welcome as 
though the letter had indeed been one of 
friendly praise from Proetus. But that 
night he began to talk of courage. 

” There are no heroes today,” said the 
king; “ aU men are cowards in spite of 
their fine armour and strutting airs.” 

Bellerophon flushed, and said, ” My lord, 
I am no hero, but no one has the right to 
call me a coward.” 

'' But you would not fight the Chimera, 
for all your brave words,” said the king. 

'' I will fight him, whoever he may be,” 
cried the youth. 

''You have promised,” said lobates, 
" but you will break your promise when 
I tell you that the Chimera is a horrible 
monster who lives on a burning mountain, 
and has killed every warrior I have sent 
to destroy him.” 

'' I will go to his lair tomorrow, even if 
there should be twenty of the brood ! ” 
declared Bellerophon. 

lobates knew that Bellerophon would 
be killed, and that Proetus would have his 
desire, but the king was sorry, for Bellero- 
phon seemed to him a modest, brave man, 
such as he would have had for a son. He 
had only a daughter to succeed him. 

Next day Bellerophon set off with a 
little store of provisions and his armour. 
He had a short journey to make before he 
reached the burning mountain.- As he 
went along he thought of the stories that 
he had been told about the Chimera. ' It 
seemed an invincible monster, but Bellero- 
phon would rather have perished than 
have let lobates mock at his courage. 

At length he came to a place where he 
could see the burning mountain sending 
up rosy smoke above the trees which 
clothed its sides. He. put on his armour, 
and bent to drink at a brook, perhaps for 
the last time. ^Vhen he lifted his eyes he 
saw a tall and glorious woman standing 


on the opposite bank, holding a great 
winged. . horse by the bridle. From her 
helmet and spear he knew she was the 
goddess Minerva. _ 

" Brave youth,” she said, " you shall 
not perish in an unequal contest. The 
gods lend ^^ou this horse, whose name is 
Pegasus. He will bear you to victory.” 

She put the reins into Bellerophon’s 
hands, and vanished. He leaped on to his 
winged steed, who sailed into the air, and 
bore him to the Chimera’s cave. 

This monster had the fore-parts of a 
gigantic lion, and ended like a scaly dragon. 
Its swift pounces, terrible talons, and 
fiery breath would soon have destroyed 
Bellerophon if Pegasus had not wheeled 
and darted just out of the creature’s reach, 
returning to let his master thrust his 
sword at its tough hide. After a long 
struggle it was slain. Bellerophon urged 
Pegasus into the air, and flew to Lycia. 

Everyone ran out to behold the winged 
horse flying over the house-tops, and when 
lobates saw- who rode it he cried'- 
'' Bellerophon was innocent. Proetus hed. 
The gods have aided him.” 

Bellerophon dismounted at the palace 
steps, but he kept a firm hold of the 
reins. After he had told lobates that the 
Chimera was dead he took Pegasus to the 
stables and tied* the horse up himself. 

There was a feast at the palace that 
night, and I obates bade his courtiers drink 
to Bellerophon, the betrothed of the Prin- 
cess, and heir to the crown of Lycia. 

The youth ought to have been con- 
tented with such wonderful fortune, but 
Bellerophon dreamed of a greater achieve- 
ment. Mounted on Pegasus he would fly 
to heaven and see the gods face to face. 

One day he led .the steed from its stall, 
mounted, and turned its head skyward. 
Up soared the horse, eager for home. 

But the gods were displeased with 
Bellerophon for having kept Pegasus after 
the Chimera was slain, and for dreaming 
of invading the sky. Thej^ sent a fly to 
sting Pegasus. He plunged violently at 
the pain, and flung his rider. 

Bellerophon was not killed by the fall, 
but stunned When he recovered con- 
sciousness he found he was in a dreary, 
country which was almost a desert. There, 
among savages, he spent the rest of his 
life, unable to return to Lycia. 

- . When heaven lends us \vings (poetry, 
music, painting, and sculpture are gifts 
like that) we must use them reverently. 
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MY LORD BAG-OF-RICE 


TTidesato, a Japanese hero, as brave 
^ as any knight of King Arthur’s 
Court, was one day wandering about in 
search of adventure when he came to a 
lovely lake at the foot of a mountain. 

It was crossed by a bridge, but on that 
bridge a hideous dragon lay asleep. 
Hidesato feared nothing, so he clambered 
over the dragon’s scaly coils, and was 
going on when he heard a voice calling : 

My lord ! My lord ! ” 

Hidesato looked round. The dragon had 
vanished from the bridge, and in its place 
there stood a handsomely-dressed man with 
red hair, who wore a flashing crown. 

“ I have just proved that you are a 
brave man,” said he, “ now I beseech you 
to help me against my enemy.” 

“ If your enemy be an evil person I will 
fight him,” said Hidesato, “for that is the 
duty of a knight. But who are 3^ou ? ” 

“ I am. the King of the Lake,” said the 
stranger. “ My enemy is a monstrous 
centipede, half a mile long, and as thick 
as the biggest tree in the world. His skin 
is as tough as steel. Every night he comes 
down into the lake and carries off one of 
my people. Yesterday he took away my 
favourite child.” 

“ If he does not slay me I will slay him,” 
said Hidesato. 

The King of the Lake thanked him joy- 
fully, and bade him come to the palace 
beneath the water. Hidesato followed 
his host boldly. He found a beautiful 
flowery country under the lake. The 
palace \yas of crystal, furnished with gold 
and ' ebony. While they feasted ten 
goldfish played the lute and ten carp 
danced to amuse the guests. But all at 
once the merriment was interrupted b}^ a 
rumbling like thunder. Everyone except 
Hidesato grew silent and trembled. With 
white lips the King of the Lake whispered : 

“ My enemy is coming ! ” 


“ Take me to the bridge,” said Hidesato'. 

As soon as they reached tlie surface he 
saw a dreadful sight. Down the mountain 
came the monster, ' lighting up the whole 
scene with its fiery eyes. 

Hidesato had three arrows. He drew his 
bow: The first arrow struck the centi- 
pede’s head and glanced off. The same 
thing happened with the second. Then 
he remembered that his grandmother had 
told him human saliva was as deadl}^ to 
dragons as a snake’s venom is to mortals. 
Hidesato moistened the tip of the last 
arrow in his mouth, and drew the bow 
again. It pierced the monster’s brain. 
Over and over it rolled, down into the lake, 
which was churned into a storm as the 
creature thrashed about in its death agony. 

At last all was still. The moonlight 
shone down on the dead monster lying at 
the bottom of the lake. 

No words can describe the joy and 
gratitude of the Lake people. They drew 
Hidesato down to their palace, and iDegged 
him to stay 'for ever, but he vowed that a 
knight must not sit feasting while the 
world is full of wrongs that need righting. 

When they saw he would not sta}^ they 
let him go, but sent a retinue of servants 
to escort him to the nearest town. They 
were goldfish till they rose to the surface 
of the lake. When Hidesato reached the 
town they laid three parcels before him, 
bowed, and vanished. 

In the first parcel was a roll of silk which 
never_grew less however much was cut 
off. in the second there was a cooking 
pot which boiled without fire. In the 
third there was a bag of rice which could 
not be emptied. Hidesato was thus 
enabled to clothe the naked and feed the 
hungry wherever he went. 

Because of the magical bag the poor folks 
called him “ My Lord Bag-of-Rice.” 


THE MAN IN THE ENG.'NE-ROOM 


^NE of our poets began his first book 
^ of verse by saying that he would 
write of the great deeds of nameless men : 
Not the be-inedalled commander, beloved of the 
throne, 

But the lads who carried the koppie and cannot 
be known. 

Of such is an unnamed chief petty 
officer of the light cruiser Calliope. The 
warship had left behind the lights o the 
Cornish coast on her way to the Azores 
when, in the black midnight, a pipe burst 


in the engine-room and. escaping oil set 
the ship ablaze. The danger of the boiler 
and magazines exploding was extreme. 

But the Calliope has a name honoured 
in the history of the Navy, and well was 
it sustained by the chief petty officer on that 
day. Alone he went down into the engine- 
room and turned on a. steam-pipe that 
averted the danger ; and presently the 
Calliope, flooded and crippled, crept back 
to Plymouth, the fire extinguished, and 
a new laurel in her crown of fame. 
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THE STOLEN BELL 


ENKEI was not only the strongest man 
in Japan but, except for Hercules, 
the strongest in the whole world. 

He was at first a monk, though he was 
not much suited for a religious life. Indeed, 
he used to go to a narrow gorge, put on 
black armour, and challenge all comers to 
fight. He kept the swords of those he 
vanquished, and had nearly a thousand 
when one day the hero Yoshitsune came 
and defeated him. 

After that Benkei became the hero's 
faithful squire, and followed him round 
the land doing knightly deeds. But let us 
go back to Benkei's early days, when he 
was a young monk. 

Not far away stood the temple of 
Miidera, which possessed a very fine and 
large bronze bell. One night Benkei set 
off over hill and dale to Miidera, broke 
into the belfry unobserved, and lifted down 
the bell. He next took down the cross- 
beam, hung the huge bell on one end and 
his paper lantern on the other, and marched- 
back to his own monastery. 

When he had hung up the bell he woke 
his fellow monks, and proudly showed 
them the new possession. They were 

ECHO AND 

jpARTH and Air once had a daughter 
^ who was called Echo. 

She was a beautiful, gay, talkative 
nymph, and was one of Juno's hand- 
maidens in the skyey palace of the gods. 
Soon, however, J uno found that her pretty 
favourite was such a gossip that she; 
babbled out the most important and secret 
matters. Jupiter was angry, and sent her 
away to live on Earth. Lest her tongue- 
should do harm there, as it had done in the 
Cloud Court, he decreed that she should 
only be able to repeat what others said. 

At first Echo was happy enough in the 
lovely woods of Greece. She found beings 
like herself there, tree-spirits called Dryads, 
fountain-spirits called Naiads, little mis- 
chievous fauns, half-boy and half goat, and 
the great Pan, with shaggy legs and cloven 
hoofs, but a sweet voice and music- 
making hands. He was the lord of all 
wild birds ’ and beasts. He cared for 
straying lambs or kids. He blessed the 
poor man's garden and byre. : 

This wood god loved Echo, but she, 
turned from his ugliness in scorn. His sad. 
piping, as he sat apart from the dancing 
rout, could not touch her heart. She was 
gay, though her tongue was tied. 


delighted. -One of them pulled the bell- 
rope, and the bell moaned : 

'' I want to go back to Miidera ! " ' 

Benkei's jaw dropped. However, the 
other monks were as dishonest as he was, 
and even when they knew the bell was 
stolen they determined to keep it. 

'' Soon it will get used to its new home," 
they said hopefully. 

They used to praise it loudly, and only 
. pull the rope gently ; but it always sobbed 
out : “ I want to go back to Miidera ! " 

At last Benkei lost patience. He seized 
a bar of iron and dealt the bell a huge 
blow, meaning to shatter it. The bell only 
roared out, so that it could be heard for 
miles : “ I want to go back to Miidera ! " 

Then Benkei unhooked the bell and 
carried it to the door of the monastery, 
which stood on a hill. There Benkei gave 
it a tremendous kick. Off it bounded, 
chattering and ringing, bounding up hill 
and rolling down dale, till at last it reached 
the temple gates of Miidera. 

There it was warmly welcomed, and 
hung in its own belfry, where it never 
spoke anything but bell-language for the 
rest of its days. 

NARCISSUS 

One day, however. Echo was stricken 
by the same sorrow as Pan. She heard a 
horn in the woods, and peeped through the 
bushes.. A young huntsman called N arcissus 
was calling his dogs. He was as beautiful 
as a girl, though he did not know it, for he 
had never seen a mirror. 

Echo fell in love with him. She came out 
of the bushes, but she could not speak, 
except to echo his words, and he would not 
speak to her. He turned from the stranger 
to seek his dog. She followed, through 
bog and thicket. The huntsman grew 
angry, and said : “ What do you want ? " 

Echo repeated his words. 

“I have no money, beggar-woman. 
Do not follow me/' cried Narcissus,. more 
fiercely still. 

Echo, who longed to ask to be a servant 
in his house, could only sa}^ “ Do not 
follow me I ", 

‘'You are mad. Go away 1 " 

“ Go away ! " echoed the nymph. 

At last the bewildered huntsman grew so 
harsh and threatening -that she fled away, 
into a cavern, where she mourned till noth- 
ing was left of her but a voice. All her 
pretty body faded away like a rainbow, 
but her voice is immortal to this hoiir. 
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Venus was sorry for the nymph, and 
determined to avenge her. 

One hot summer day Narcissus was led 
by a fi^dng hart to the ver}^ cavern where 
Echo had died. It had been a long chase,, 
and when the huntsman had slain his 
quarr}^ he was glad to notice a still pool of 
water near b}^ As he bent to drink he 
saw a lovely face in the pool. He did not 
know it was his own reflection, but thought 
he had seen a water-nymph. Straightway 
he loved her, and tried to drag her from 
the depths. But .she disappeared at once 
in the troubled water. 

Narcissus withdrew, hoping that when 
all was still she might conquer her fear and 
leave the pool. After a time he tip-toed 
back. The image smiled up at him. He 
began to woo her gently. 

“ Timid spirit,'' he said, “do not fear 
me. I love you ! ” ' 

A faint voice echoed “ I love you ! 

' “ Then leave your pool, and be my 
wife," said the huntsman. “ My father 


has flocks and herds and a fine house. 
You should have soft apparel and gold 
ornaments. You should have all you 
desire. I will love no other." 

“ I will love no other ! " sighed Echo. 

“ Then come ! " coaxed Narcissus. 

“ Come ! " mocked Echo. 

But when Narcissus again tried to seize 
the lovel}^ face once more it disappeared. 

B}^ sunlight and moonlight he watched 
and pleaded, while the image smiled and 
answered his love vows. Yet . she would 
not come to him. 

Narcissus thought she was imprisoned 
by some enchantment, and at length, 
worn out by fasting and despair, he died. 

When Venus saw his body she turned 
him. into the flower we call Narcissus. 
Every spring it stands b}^ the pool, gazing 
at its own reflection till it pines to death. 
But next year it will rise to love and 
sorrow all over again. Echo haunts the 
cave to this day. 


SISTER DORA AND THE TOILERS OF WALSALL 


I N the little village of Hauxwell in 
Yorkshire, was born in 1832 a girl 
named Dorothy Pattison, who in later life, 
when working as a nurse in Walsall, 
became known as Sister Dora. • 

She was a bonnie, merry girl who much 
hked to get her own way, and, growing 
restless in the little country village where 
her home was, longed to go with Florence 
Nightingale to the Crimea. 

She was not then trained for nursing, 
and her father would not consent to her 
going, so she stayed at home and taught 
the village children. But she soon found 
her life-work in nursing and caring for 
sick people. She seemed to bear a charmed 
life, to have strength more than .human, 
and her courage, self-sacrifice, and devo- 
tion to all who needed her help made her 
life one long golden deed. 

In 1864 Sister Dora joined the Sister- 
hood of the Good Samaritan at Coatham, 
in Yorkshire, and the experience she thus 
gained in nursing poor people and taking 
interest in their needs was very helpful 
to her in her future hospital work. 

Vdiere pain and misery were there 
was Sister Dora to help and cheer. When 
a worker in a coal-mine met with an 
accident, and the surgeon at her hospital 
Avanted to cut off his right arm, it was 
Sister Dora who pleaded to be allowed 
to try to saye it. She did save it, too. 


and the grateful man used afterwards to' 
walk eleven miles every Sunday to ring 
the hospital bell with that arm, and 
inquire about Sister Dora when she was 
lying ill herself. It was Sister Dora who 
helped a poor little burned child to die so 
happily that with almost her last breath 
she said she would meet Sister Dora in 
heaven with a' bunch of flowers ! 

‘When smallpox broke out in the town 
Sister Dora spent her hours of rest in 
nursing in their own homes those who 
had none to care for them. For six 
months she battled with disease and 
death almost single-handed, herself putting 
sufferers into the ambulances and taking 
them away to be nursed, struggling with 
delirious patients and mothering tenderly 
every sick child. 

And with all her ceaseless work and 
untiring energ}^ she was so strong, merry, 
and full of fun that she made her patients 
want to get well ; as one of them said, 
“She'd make you laugh if you were 
dying." No one could be gloomy or 
hopeless when looking on her face. 

Far too soon Sister Dora had spent 
all her strength for others ; yet, true to 
her noble nature, she worked to the end, 
keeping her own suffering hidden from 
those around, and passing from one bed 
to another, with her soothing touch, her 
cheery word, and her loving smile. 
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GROUP 4 ANIMAL LIFE CHAPTER 56 

Nature’s Wonderful Living Family in Earth and Air and Sea 



Earthworms and their casts 


THE WONDERFUL WORK OF A WORM 


are all on the side of Cowper and 
Darwin now ; of . Cowper the 
worm's poet-friend, of Darwin the worm's 
historian. 

Says, onr gentle poet : 

I would not enter on my -list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and 
fine sense, 

Yefc wanting sensibility) the man 
■ Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

. That gives the worm a title to respect- 
ability in poetry where, throughout the 
ages, he has been a much abused, much 
misunderstood, little fellow. To Darwin, 
and to the followers he inspired, the worm 
owes its vindication as the first of husband- 
men, who ploughed before Adam, and long 
before man - tilled the soil prepared it 
for his coming. 

'\^Tiat an unmerited reputation for evil 
the worm has had to live down ! If any 
creature w^ere evil, men called it a worm, 
and posterity asked for no further evidence 
of its villainy. 

Forty times and more Shakespeare 
slanders this poor tenant of the earth, as 
the worker of mischief, or as the symbol of 
misdoing and fatal melancholy. Vile 
worm, poor worm, viperous worm, gnawing 
worm, e37eless venomed worm, worm of the 
Nile (which means a snake), there is no. 


goodness in the worm, the v/orm is not to 
be trusted — so runs the master's pen. 

Shakespeare was clear-eyed and accurate 
in all things he observed at first hand, 
but he took the worm's character at 
second hand,, and lo, it was very bad. The 
standard books on natural history avail- 
able to him asserted that worms '' be full 
evil and malicious ; some be footless, and 
some have six feet and be enemies to 
mankind." . . . ' 

Yet out of the very wickedness of worms 
men were to distil anti-toxins against 
“ shrinking of sinews and biting of 
serpents and scorpions." Also, if the 
armourer stamped upon worms, strained 
them through cloth, then added an equal 
quantit}^ of oil of radish-roots, and used 
the mixture in the making of swords 
or daggers, “ the same shall cut through 
iron after, as though it were lead." 

The Church was equalty emphatic about 
worms. There still survives the charge, 
drawn up by the martyr Trypho of 
Lampsacus, wherein, addressing worms 
and various insects he sa 3 ^s : , . 

0 ye--wonus, and all other creatures that 
cling to and wither the fruit of the grape and 
all other herbs, I charge 3 "ou by the many-eyed 
Chembim and by the six-winged Seraphim, 
which fly round the Throne, and by the holy 
Angel and all the Powers, hurt not the vines, 
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nor the land, nor the fruit trees, nor the vegetables 

of , the sei*vant of the Lord, but 

depart into the wild mountains, into the unfruit- 
ful woods, in which God hath given you your 
'daily food. 

Truly the harmless, necessary worm 
needed a Cowper and desei*ved a Darwin, 
the one to bespeak its life, the other to 
trumpet forth its manifold virtues. 

“ If I but see a worm, I have no appetite 
for the next three days,'’ said a lady once, 
not realising that but for worms there 
would be little food to satisfy her appetite. 
How does this boneless, limbless creature 
discharge its great service to the Earth, to 
vegetation, and so to all animals and to 
ourselves who depend on them? Tt is a 
living mill, grinding up soil day and night, 
reducing the mountains of other eras, with 
the verdure and carrion of 37esterday, to 
the fine' compost from which all' plant life 
springs and grows. 

T he astonishing digestive system 

OF A WORM IN THE EARTH 

\...Tts body, is segmented, ringed through- 
out, and through the interior of that long 
body runs the astonishing digestive system. 
The thin, pointed end of the worm is the 
head., bearing the mouth, which has neither 
jaws nor teeth, but a lip for. grasping. A 
muscular sac, called the phar^mx, leading 
to the gullet, or food-canal, is responsible 
for suction to aid in taking in food. The 
matter .eaten, as it' passes down the gullet, 
comes in contact with glands, not found in 
any, other animal, which secrete a .large 
quantity of carbonate of lime and aid in the 
breaking-down process by which the food is 
reduced to digestibility. 

From the crop to the -gizzard the meal 
progresses, and, arrived in this powerful 
mill, it undergoes a grinding similar to that 
to which the food of a bird is subject. In 
the gizzard,, as we should expect, are 
numerous small stones, varying between 
one-twentieth and one-tenth of an inch in 
diameter. Many small stones must be 
swallowed with the earrthy material 
absorbed in the ordinary act of feeding, 
but a battery of stones is maintained here 
for the purpose of grinding ; they are, in 
fact, the millstones of the miller of the soil. 

Having been revolved and ground in the 
gizzard, the food passes on into the long 
food canal beyond. This organ is richly 
supplied with mechanism for the absorp- 
tion of nutriment. V.dien aU goodness 
which can be extracted has been obtained, 
the residue passes on and is expelled from 


the worm's body, ■ and - issues from the 
opening of its burrow in what we all know 
as wormcasts. These casts, if lightly 
swept over the dry lawn, form the best 
dressing the turf can have. 

The worm has no eyes, but it has quick- 
acting sense-organs. It can detect the 
difference between light and dark. It never 
shows itself in bright .daylight unless it is 
frightened from its hole, or unless it is sick 
and ailing, or threatened by the flooding of 
its dwelling. 

OW THE WORM PREPARES FOR 
ITS FUTURE GENERATIONS 

With no nose, it can smell ; with no 
ears, it can detect vibrations. It breathes 
through its skin ; it feels heat and cold, it 
is keenly sensitive to contact ; it displays 
a decided sense of taste in the selection of 
its food, sho\ying preferences for various 
types of vegetation over other kinds, 
choosing the fat of flesh before the lean, 
and liking fresh meat better than- foul, 
though not disdaining to eat the. bodies 
of its dead kind when they are left to' 
cumber the ground about its burrow and 
so to threaten corruption and danger. 

The thickened ring of lighter colour 
than the rest of the body near the head is 
not, as may be supposed, the scar of an 
injury; it marks the presence of a gland 
from which is poured out the fluid com- 
posing the cocoon in which the eggs of 
the worm are laid. For even the lowly 
worm has, implanted within it, the sense of 
duty to its posterity. 

Eggs so laid produce little worms re- 
sembling their parents in all but size; 
there is none of the wonderful changes of 
form such as mark the career of the 
insects. It is not true that if a worm be 
cut in halves and we apply the head to 
the tail the two parts will unite, though' 
this belief is widespread. It is true, 
however, that if a worm is halved the tail 
portion will produce a new head, the 
head portion a new tail, and so two worms 
will appear where one lived before, 

HE REMARKABLE BODY OF A WORM 
AND ITS POWER OF BURROWING 

It is the nature of a worm to writhe 
and wriggle in order to escape, but seeing 
that a mere touch or even a puff of air is 
terrifying to them, we should give them 
the benefit of the doubt, respect their 
possiffle pains, and remember the words 
of Cowper. So much, then, for the worm 
itself ; let us proceed from this point to 
the work which made Darwin' declare the 
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THE WONDERFUL WORK- OF A WORM 

worm to be the most important animal in excavated while burrowing through the 
all the world. . soil. The ordinary burrow runs a foot 

The powerful cylindrical body of the to a foot and a half in depth, though to 
worm is ideally fitted for burrowing. Its escape frost or flood the worm goes far 
muscles endow it with thrust, and bristly deeper, and exceptional burrows for normal 
appendages springing from the segments, life have been found between five and six 
like microscopic claws, increase its power feet in depth. In many directions it 
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RELATIONS OF OUR FRIEND THE COMMON EARTHWORM 


of locomotion. But the worm does not 
butt its way through the soil. It eats as 
it goes, and the head, obstructed b}^ a 
stone, finds a wa}^ round ; and there are 
few obstacles too difficult for its passage. 

By absorbing the soil, the worm has a 
less difficult task than many animals whose 
ways we have followed, which have to 
thro.w out the matter which they have 


tunnels, but, let us remember, it cannot 
do this without eating the soil. The soil 
itself is heavily charged with vegetable 
and mineral debris, and it is this which 
the worm extracts during the complicated 
process of digestion. 

Doubtless -there are properties in the 
soil which this little w-onder of the under- 
world finds of value to it, notably for the 
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production of the carbonate of lime with 
which the acid of its food is attacked. 
The lug worm, which teems below high 
tide mark on our sand3^ coasts, eats sand 
in order to obtain organic remains washed 
down into it, and so helps materially to 
keep our beaches sweet and clean when the 
tide is out. The earthworm must sweeten 
our soil in the same manner, but that is 
not its primaiy value to us. 

No matter how deep the worm goes, the 
process is always the same — the soil must 
be eaten before it can be cast out of the 
burrow. So the medium in which it works 
is continually being brought up to the 
surface, exposed to the air, freshened, 
fertilised b}^ the absorption of atmo- 
spheric gases, and receiving new deposits 
of organic matter to enhance its fertility. 

,Now, as the earth which has been eaten 
is expelled from the end of the wonn's 
body, and the wormcast is alwa^^s brought 
to the surface, how can the worm manage 
to turn round in its almost straight 
cylindrical shaft ? Turn it must, for we 
know that the normal attitude of the 
animal. is head uppermost. We have but 
to go out on to the lawn with a lantern on 
a warm, dark evening to see the grass 
covered with worms, like an intricate 
lacework of life. 

T he swift retreat of the worivis 

ON THE APPROACH OF DANGER 

Rarely, however, do we find a worm free 
of its burrow. The tail end remains within 
the shaft, and a flash of ’direct light or 
the vibration caused by a footstep sends 
the worms down into their holes with 
amazing swiftness. Their retreat has been 
likened to the dash of a rabbit into its 
hole, but perhaps a better comparison is 
that of the startlingly sudden withdrawal 
of a tortoise's head into its shell. 

Worms do roam about the surface ; 
their tracks can be followed in man}^ 
directions, but they are mostly found in 
the position indicated — ^heads out, tails at 
home. How, then, do they perform this 
marvellous somersault which enables them 
to bring the soil to the surface — how do 
they turn upside down in their tube ? 


have been regarded as the retreats of the 
worm from great cold and equally deadly 
drought, but they must, one would think, 
serve this other necessaiy purpose of 
affording room to turn. 

, \^TLatever the method, the turn is 
performed, and out into the open comes 
the eaten soil, as fine as these living 
grinding mills can make it, the ideal 
potting mould. Not quite all of it is 
thus thrown out, however ; a little 
remains in the shafts. The worm is a 
comfort-loving creature. Like the prin- 
cess who wept with discomfort because 
there was a crumpled roseleaf under one 
of the. many feather beds on which she la}^ 
it must have ease and elegance in its 
lodging. It cannot bear a rough surface to 
its tunnel-lining. 

T he LITTLE UNDERGROUND TUNNEL 
WITH ITS LINING OF CEIVIENT 

To avoid this it lines the burrow with 
a cement of fluid mud, adding here and 
there smooth particles of stone and glass 
or whatever may be found on the surface, 
with particles of leaves and other vegeta- 
tion, and smoothing all with a connecting 
clothing of moistened soil. As this hardens 
it becomes quite polished by the movement 
of the worm up and down, and so f acihtates 
that swift withdrawal into the hole which 
we have noted. 

In addition to eating earth and its 
contents, fhe worm banquets on dead 
leaves, fallen blossoms, seeds, and other 
vegetable substances lying near the mouth 
of its burrow. With instinctive genius it 
draws the leaves down its hole in such a 
manner that the small end always goes 
first, so taking the line of least resistance. 

Many of these leaves and other sub- 
stances it eats ; many, or parts of many, 
it leaves to decay and form new material 
for the regeneration of the soil. 

T he lowly worivi and the splendid 

WORK IT HAS DONE FOR MAN 

There we have two valuable processes, 
the bringing-up of old soil to the surface, 
and the addition of leaves and other 
substances to the soil. In addition to this 
the worm . is constantly opening out 
channels in the earth which allow air and 
moisture to enter, preventing it from 
caking and becoming non-porous. 


The probability is that at the lower end 
of their perpendicular or obliquety descend- '- 
ing shafts they nearly always have a mor^ 

open chamber in the earth in which to ; Moisture is received in these little canals; 
perform this mystifying evolution. Such it penetrates through their walls and so 
chambers have repeatedly been found, affords a wide distribution of the dampness ’ 
lined with stones of minute size, with indispensable to plant life. All these 
seeds and other smooth . substances. The}^ perforations and dampings of the soil open 
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up ways for the germination of seeds, for 
the spread of the tender root-hairs of 
plants which, in hard, unbroken soil, 
would with difficulty make their way- 
about to find nourishment for the growth 
of wliich they ai'e feeders. 

Up above the wormcasts are blown by 
the wind or in other ways broken down, 
and so are carried through cracks and little 
channels, down into the soil again as rain 
falls and makes its wa}^ into the earth. 
The worm's quest for food and homes has 
the effect of mixing soil and vegetation 
and animal remains into an ever-increasing 
mass of vegetable mould which is the seed- 
bed of the richest plant life. 

It is computed that there are about 
fift}/ thousand worms to an acre of land, 
and that they raise from 14 to 18 tons of 
soil to the surface every year, adding an 
inch a year in this way to the depth of the 
vegetable mould. 

In climates like that of Britain they bur- 
row deep to escape frost and drought, as 
we have seen, and such contingencies must 
send fifty thousand worms an acre burrow- 
ing dowm three, four, and five feet deep, 
three or four times a year, each descent 
being achieved only by eating and bringing 
up the soil excavated. 

T he rich black soil which produces 

THE WORLD’S BEST WHEAT 

The consequence is that air and moisture 
reach down far deeper than plough or 
spade, and wherever air and moisture go 
the soil is enriched and fertilised. How 
many worms must have worked for ages 
to give Manitoba her matchless area of 
rich black mould, the land which produces 
the finest wfiieat in the world I No other 
agency but worms can have done it, and 
Manitoba should give its worms a monu- 
ment. Perhaps it can do it best by teach- 
ing its children to respect them. 

We see how the worms plough and till 
the fields for us, preparing the way for 
human cultivation. They have given us 
all the agricultural land we have, and all 
the land which lies awaiting cultivation. 

For it is not only in temperate Britain 
and America that worms are at work. 
They are scattered all over the ^\olid. 
Some of the earthworms of tropical coun- 
tries are quite alarming in their dimensions, 
five feet long and of prodigious girth. If 
our little worker worms -bring up their 20 
ounces of soil per annum, how much more 
will these giants pass through their bodies 
for the ultimate benefit of agriculture, or 
even of natural wild growth ! 


We have concrete examples of the hus- 
bandry of worms. before our eyes in England 
and on the Continent. Where the Wash 
has receded in three English counties, the 
worms have re-colonised. They are bring- 
ing back every, yard of that land into 
cultivation where, but for them, it must 
have remained sour and unproductive for 
an age. During the War certain parts of 
Belgium were so long flooded and other 
parts so ravaged by the mechanism of 
conflict, that we all doubted if these parts 
would be of service again for the purpose 
of agriculture within our owm lifetimes. 

H ow THE WORIVIS HAVE RECLAIIVIED 
THE WAR-RAVAGED LAND 

But great areas, practically all that was 
flooded and much more besides, is again 
yielding crops thanks to the w^ork of the 
worms which have returned to their old 
haunts, have burrowed and tunnelled, 
sweetened and fertilised, and prepared the 
way once more for the arts of scornful man. 

Worms have made the soil of the world. 
They eat the fallen vegetation. They eat 
mineral fragments and reduce it to powder. 
They pass through their bodies the tiny 
mineral debris which once formed pait of 
mountains, and add these to the soil. 
They tunnel and let in acid and moisture 
which erode the rocks lying beneath the 
covering of soil, and so cause these to 
became friable and slowly resolve into soil. 

Vast tracts of land have been left dere- 
lict in the United States where careless, 
farmers took out of the land more than they 
put in ; they reaped and harvested, with- 
out manuring the land, till it became 
sterile. Then they moved on to fresh 
land. The worms will have to restore 
that exhausted soil, and they will, in time. 

T he little allies that guide the 

AFRICAN natives TO PASTURES NEW 

Meanwhile they are at their good work 
in advance of civilisation, and are not 
unrecognised where conditions of savagery 
prevail. It has been noted that in certain 
districts of Africa the natives look for^ 
wormcasts as the Red Indians used to look 
for the trail of men and animals. Where 
wormcasts are plentiful, these skilled sons 
of the wilds settle for brief cultivation, 
knowing that they will secure a harvest 
for their labours. Where wormcasts are 
few they do not attempt to grow crops, 
realising that their efforts would be useless. 


There is another important part played 
by worms of which no mention has yet 
been made. If they make ready the land 
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for the coming of civilisation, the}^ are the 
great undertakers where civilisation has 
passed. They are the preservers of the 
sites of ancient buildings. 

The}' gradually bury with their casts the 
buildings of old time, whose upper walls 
have fallen or been destroyed. Darwin, 
who gave over thirty years to the study of 
earthworms before writing his delightful 
book on them, has recorded how a field 
which in his boyhood was covered with 
stones gradually lost all trace of these 
stones, so that the field became a soft 
grassy place, and its stones a memory. 

T he changing face of the land 

THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 

What worms can do in a generation with 
a stony field, they can do in the course of 
centuries with buildings, perhaps with 
cities. Beneath the deep foundations of 
great pillars and columns they may not be 
able to penetrate, but beneath the floors, 
where cement and concrete decay and 
crack, they can work. And it is there that 
they dwell, devouring the soil, and casting 
it up between the cracks so that, in course 
of time, the dried and scattered casts cover 
the floors, rise and cover the broken 
remains of walls, and bury all feet deep in 
soil, safe yet secret. 

The very site and existence of such 
buildings passes from human knowledge. 
The plough does not go very deep, and 
harvests ripen over the site where beauty, 
wealth, and power once reigned. Accident 
at last takes pick and shovel deeper than 
the plough, and there comes, to light a 
fragment of wall, a stretch of an old 
tesselated pavement, and there, when 
careful search is made, is .some fine old 
Roman villa, whose sides and upper parts 
are gone, its floors and foundations 
preserved by the labours of generation 
after generation of worms, 

OIVIE HARIVIFUL COUSINS OF 
OUR LOWLY FRIEND 

But the earthworm is not the sole repre- 
sentative of its great class. There are 
worms in the sea, worms in still waters, 
worms on the shore, worms with almost 
unbelievable life-histories which live as 
parasites on animals and human beings. 
There are worms which, called flukes, arise 
from eggs in water, creep as larvae into 
snails, and pass from these to vegetation 
eaten by sheep, in which the larvae 
complete their course. 

These creatures sometimes become a 
plague among sheep, and periodically 
cause enormous losses among our flocks. 


Other forms infest the minnows, frogs, and 
birds. They are not harmful to adult 
birds, in whose crops they are killed, but 
if they are transferred unhurt by the old 
birds to baby birds they develop in the 
nestlings and kill them. 

The tiny worms which develop under the 
skin of human beings in hot countries ; 
worms which penetrate human muscles 
and cause the disease known as trichinosis ; 
the extraordinary U-shaped worms, for- 
midable with bristles ; all the leeches which 
suck human and animal blood — these are 
members of the great group to which the 
earthworm belongs, and may be studied in 
text-books by all who desire fuller know- 
ledge of the subject. 

The earthworm is perhaps the least 
picturesque of them all, yet it is our only 
friend among them. We can all watch 
these for ourselves for they thrive well in 
a bucket of good garden soil. They can 
be observed at night by the aid of a shaded 
light, where we may see them collecting- 
little stones, feathers, and leaves with 
which to bar the entrance to their burrows. 
Not all the things they collect are taken 
below and devoured. They line their shafts 
with leaves, they make barriers to their 
front doors. Behind the barrier they lie 
with the. head near the entrance, a habit 
which so often makes them prey to thrushes, 
blackbirds, and starlings, for the head is 
easily reached and the body pulled out. 

HE WORK OF THE IVIASTER GARDENER 
OF THE EARTH 

This fatal position which they assume in 
the burrow is supposed to arise from a 
desire to be near the open air, perhaps to 
snuggle up to the warmth which, in such a 
position, exceeds that of the damp earth 
below. When we see dozens of birds 
foraging on the lawn, tearing up worm 
after worm, we wonder how the stock of 
worms can be maintained, but it is con- 
stant. The numbers born equal the num- 
bers eaten, and so the world goes on. 

The heavy soil overlying the clay which 
is the foundation of the lawn is gradually 
worked over and over, the drainage is 
improved, sour soil sweetens, the advance 
of moss is checked, the rich green grass 
grows stronger, and we have turf soft, 
thick, and velvety and a joy to tread, a 
delight to rest on. 

It is the worm, our master gardener, 
who does the work. Out of sight and out 
of mind, he. makes soil fruitful, fine, and 
rich for the whole of our habitable Earth. ■ 
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GROUPS FAMILIAR THINGS • chapter se 

The Story of the Things We See About Us Every Day 



The hour hand, the face, and the pendulum of Big Ben 

THE STORY OF THE CLOCK 


y^LFRED THE Great, 0116 of the noblcst 
kings who ever ruled over England, 
never saw a clock. He used to allow him- 
self eight hours for work, eight hours for 
pleasure, and eight hours for sleep. In 
order to divide the time like this he had 
candles made which took a certain time 
to burn away, and so told him how the 
hours were passing. 

Even that was better than man}^ men 
were able to do. They knew how long a 
year was, because it takes the Earth a 
year to go round the Sun. The\/ knew 
how long a month was, because it takes a 
month for the Moon to go round the 
Earth. They knew how long the day and 
the night were, because it takes just a 
day and a night, all but a few odd minutes, 
for the Earth to turn round once. But all 
sorts of things had to be used before 
clocks were made ' to tell how an hour 
passed, and some of these ways of telling 
time are shown on page 2295. 

But there is nothing so simple and so 
good as a clock, which tells us the time at 
a glance as soon as we have learned to 
understand it. 

There are many different sorts of clocks. 
Some will go for years, once they have 
been wound up. Others will go for eight 
days ; others need winding every da}^ 


But, no matter how often the\^ need wind- 
ing up, and no matter how they are made 
to go, the thing they have to do is always 
the same. A certain number of wheels 
have to be made to go round so regularljL 
that it will always take them a certain 
time to do their work. When you wind 
up what is called a grandfather’s clock 
you wind strings on to a sort of barrel. 
At the end of the strings heavy weights 
are fixed. These weights hang down and 
are always pulling. The pulling makes 
the wheels go round, as the pulling of a 
horse makes the cart go. The wheels 
have cogs, or teeth, which fit into the cogs 
of other wheels, and all have to go round 
at the same time, though not all as last 
as one another. Some wheels have a lot 
of teeth, others have not so man^L So 
while one wheel turns round in sixty 
seconds, or one minute, another wheel 
takes sixty minutes, or one hour, in which 
to turn round. All this turning is simply 
to make the hands work round and round 
over the face. 

There are many parts always at work. 
There is the pendulum swinging, and there 
is the part which prevents the clock from 
doing its work too quickly or too slowly. 
If the clock goes too quickly, or gains 
time, as we say, we unwind a little screw 
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at the bottom of the pendulum. This lets 
the weight at the end ol the pendulum 
slip down a little, and causes the pen- 
dulum to swing more slowly, if the clock 
loses time we wind the screw up a little. 
This makes the pendulum shorter, and 
causes it to swing a little faster. Some 
clocks have no pendulum. They work 
with a spring. Then, instead of altering 
Ihe pendulum, we have to move a little 
pointer. If we push it to the right we 
mal^e the spring tighter, and the clock 
goes a little faster. ■ If we push the pointer 
to the left we make the spring looser, and 
the clock goes more slowly. 

JHE WATCH THAT RINGS A BELL 
* TO TELL TIIVIE IN THE DARK 

Some clocks not only tell the time with 
their hands, but strike the hour. When the 
long minute hand points to the figure 
twelve, and the short hour hand points 
to one, a little hammer at the back of the 
clock gives one blow on a bell or gong 
fixed in or on the clock. This tells us 
that it is one o'clock, without our having to 
look. Some clocks strike as each quarter 
o[ an hour passes ; others play a tune at the 
the end of each hour. . 

Clocks and watches can be made to do 
very wonderful things. One watch, called 
the repeater watch, Can be made to tell 
iis what tirrie it is even when we are in the 
dark. We have simply to press a knob, 
and a little bell rings out the number of 
the hour, and the number of the quarter- 
hours that have passed since that hour 
was reached. Then there is the alarm 
clock, which rings a bell at the hour for 
which we have set it. 

So through day and night, week after 
week, year after year, the faithful clock 
goes on telling us the time. Some clocks 
last hundreds of years. The editor has 
heard a tune played in Holland by a 
clock which was ticking when Napoleon 
was alive, and another in an old church 
in England which has lasted more than 
three hundred years. Both these clocks 
still tell the time as correctly as if they had 
been made only a year ago. 

HE CLOCK THAT SAVED A IVIAN’S LIFE 
BY lYlAKlNG A IVllSTAKE 

But nothing is perfect in this world. 
There is a story that once a man s life 
was saved by a mistake made bv a clock. 
A sentinel, who was supposed to keep 
awake all night at Windsor Castle, was 
said to have fallen asleep while on duty 
at midnight. If they had been able to 
prove that he had been asleep he would 


have been shot, so he was very anxious to 
show that he was awake. “ I can prove 
that I was not asleep," the man said. 
“ I heard Great Tom of Westminster 
strike thirteen." At first they thought 
this a stupid story, because clocks do not 
strike more than twelve ; but when in- 
quiries were made it was found that what 
the man said was true. The clock had 
something wrong with it that night, and 
struck thirteen instead of twelve. That 
mistake of the clock saved the soldier's 
life. It is curious that many people 
may have heard Big Ben strike thirteen 
since, for in our time, when wireless 
carries Big Ben's notes through England, 
those who live in Westminster may, if 
they are clever, hear the clock strike 
twelve by wireless and then, by going 
quickly to the window, may catch the 
last note once again, owung to the fact 
that wdreless waves travel more quickly 
than sound weaves. 

T he great bell which is rung 
ON SOLEIVIN state OCCASIONS 

Great Tom of Westminster was the 
name of a great bell cast in the reign of 
Edward the First. It was hung at West- 
minster Hall, wdiere the judges used to sit, 
and tolled the time of day for their infor- 
mation year after year. At last William 
the Third, in whose reign the incident re- 
corded above is said to have occurred, 
presented the old bell to St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral where it was hung, and became 
the striking bell of the old clock. West- 
minster Tom still hangs in the clock 
tower of the cathedral, but has long been 
silent except when struck on certain solenln 
State occasions. 

Big Ben at Westminster has had a 
chequered history. As originall}^ cast it 
was hung for testing . purposes at the 
foot of the Clock Tower and soon cracked. 
It was recast and hoisted into position. 
Once again, however, it cracked. After 
some time a lighter hammer was employed 
and the striking-point being altered, the 
tone was considered satisfactory. Ever 
since 1858 Big Ben has been ringing old 
days out and new days in, little the worse 
for the. crack in his side. The clock and its 
bells cost £22,000. 

It is lovely to think of Big Ben's song 
ringing through the land. This is what it 
says: 

So hour by hour 
Be Thou my guide ; 

That by Thy power 
No step, may slide. 


} 
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BEHIND THE GREAT FACE OF BIG BEN 

At the top of 360 steps in the Clock Tower at Westminster, Bi^ Ben has marked time for well over half a centurv. It 
is not possible to understand the size of the clock as we stand on the ground. It has four faces, each 23 feet across; 
nine or ten times as wide as a door. The minute hands are 14 feet long; they would reach higher than an ordinary 
room. The pendulum weighs nearly 450 Ib. The figures on the face are each two feet long, and the minute spaces are 



a toot square It you will look closely at your watch, you will see the minute hand move in little jumps ; the minute 
hand ot Big Ben jumps halt a foot every time it moves. It is not easy to believe these figures, but that is because our 
eyeb deceive us when we look up to a great height, and Big Ben stands so high that if thirty tall men stood on one ano.her's 
-shoulders the top man would only just touch the middle ot its face. Big Ben is not the biggest clock in Great Britain, 
for Liverpool has a clock with a face 25 teet across, and the face of the Singer clock at Clydebank is 26 feet across 
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HOW TO TELL TIME BY THE CLOCK 

'Y'he dock-face has a ring of large figures from i to 12 ; these mark the hoiii's. Outside these 
large figures is a ring of tiny marks ; these mark the minutes. One of the hands is longer 
than the other ; the long hand marks the minutes and the short hand marks the hours. 

When the short hand points to 1 and the long hand is exactly at the top of the clock-face 
over 12, it is 1 o’clock. When the short hand points exactly to one of the large figures, the 
long hand is always at the top, and it is exactly the hour. 

But if the short hand is a little past one of the large figures it is some minutes past the hour, 
and we know exactly how many minutes it is by counting the tiny marks on the outer ring. 
There are five of these marks between each of the large figures, so that when .the long hand is 
at 2 it is 10 minutes — twice 5 minutes — past the hour. 

The minute hand goes round the clock once in an hour ; the short hand goes from one large 
figure to the next in an hour. When the long hand is a quarter of the way round, it is a quarter- 
past the hour to which the short hand points ; when the long hand is half-way round, it is half- 
past the hour. Here is a full and simple explanation o! the face of a clock. 


'^HE face of a clock is divided into I 2 
clear wide spaces and 6o narrow ones, 
and each wide space stands for two things. 
It takes the long hand 5 minutes to cross 
one wide space, and the short hand one 
hour to cross the same space. 

A minute is 60 seconds, and an hour 
is 60 minutes. The clock begins with 
the minutes, and the face of the clock is 
marked off with tiny lines into 60 narrow 
spaces. The large hand marks the 
minutes, and tal^es exactly one minute to 
cross one of these narrow spaces. So that 
this hand talces exactly one hour, or 60 
minutes, to pass all the narrow spaces 
round the clock.- 

But it w^ould never do to have 60 
small spaces leaving us to guess the 
exact space wdiich the long hand 
touched. Put 60 matches in a row on 
the table, touch one near the middle, and 
ask somebody to tell you the number of 
the match 3^ou touch, and you will see that 
a great deal of slow counting is necessary 
to get the proper number. It would never 
do to have to spend so long in finding out 
the exact time. 

So the wise clockmakers mark off 60 
narrow spaces into 12 divisions, each 
division ha\dng 5 narrow spaces. When 
w^e have to count wdth our eyes, as w^e do 
with the clock, it is hard to pick out one 
in 60, but it is easy to pick out one in 5, 
and we have now 12 simple divisions, 
each With 5 spaces. If takes the long 
hand 5 minutes to cross one of these 
divisions, 10 minutes to cross two of them, 
and 60 minutes, or 12 times 5, to cross them 
all. When the long hand has crossed all 
these divisions, therefore, we know that 
60 minutes, or one hour, has gone. 

That is simple. The long hand crosses 
one narrow space in i' minute, two in 2 


minutes, 60 in 60 minutes. Once round 
the clock by the long hand is an hour, 
[f we had only to think of minutes, that 
WY)u)d be quite enough ; but as w^e 
reckon time in hours and days, and as 
there are 24 hours in a day, we must 
have some means of counting hours, as 
well as minutes, by the clock. So the 
clock is marked off into hours, as vvell as 
minutes, and the hours are marked in a 
veiy clever way. 

We do not count 24 hours, but only 
12, because twice 12 are 24, and it is 
simple to count 12 hours before the middle 
of the day, . and 12 after. The clock, 
therefore, has 12 hours marked, and goes 
round from i to 12, when it begins again. 
We call the first part of the day a.m., which 
means before noon, and the second part 
P.M., which means after noon : and when- 
ever the clock points to -3, or to 4, we know 
whether it is before or after middle day. 

The cleverness of the way in which 
the clock marks the hours is this. We 
know that the 60 minute marks are 
marked off into 12 divisions, and there 
must therefore be 12 dividing walls to 
separate them. Now, as the clock needs 
12 signs to mark the hours, the figures 
from T to 12 are used to mark off the 12 
divisions, and also to mark the 12 hours. 

So that, instead of needing two clock- 
faces, one for minutes and one for hours, 
one face serves for both. While the long 
hand marks the minutes at the narrow 
spaces, the short hand marks the hours at 
the 12 big figures between the spaces. 

Let us see how this works. We set 
the clock, let us say at noon, which is 
12 o’clock. Both hands point exactly to 
12. In 5 minutes the long hand has 
crossed the first space, and is opposite the 
first dividing wall, which is the big figure i. 
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HOW THE WHEELS GO ROUND 


This picture of the inside of a clock shows us how the 
wheels go round. It is not the pendulum that makes 
the clock go; it is either a weight or a spring. In this 
grandfather’s clock it is a weight. The weight is on a 
cord which passes round a broad wheel, called a barrel^ 
marked A in the picture.. The heavy .weight pulls the 
cord downward, and the cord, being wound round the 
barrel, pulls the barrel round. The edge of this barrel 
has teeth which work into the teeth of a small cog on 



another wheel, marked B, so that both" wheels go round: 
This second wheel causes the top wheel, marked C, to go 
round, and so all the wheels are set to work. But if that 
were all, the wheels would run round top quickly, and they 
must be made to run slowly and regularly, . At the top 
is a curved piece of metal with a catch at each end*, 
it is called the escapement, and is marked D. . This swings, 
to and fro, and every time it s wings, it catches the top wheel 
and prevents it from going round more than 'one- tooth,. 


This picture shows how the wheels make the hands go 
round. The three wheels shown in front of the clock, 
marked B, E, and F, are really behind the face. B; E, 
and F are necessary for the hands. Wheel F goes round once 
every hour, and as the minute hand is fixed to it, the wheel 
carries the minute hand round with it. Now wheel F 
touches wheel E with its edge, making it go round also. 
E is a double wheel, having near the centre a small wheel 
fixed to it with only six teeth ; it is really on the other 



side of wheel E, but is shown in the picture in front for 
clearness. Each tooth in it (its-into a tooth in wheel B, 
thus making, that wheel go round. As wheel E goes round 
once in an hour, the six teeth in its centre carry round 
one-twelfth of wheel B, which has seventy-two teeth The 
hour hand is fi.xed to" wheel B. so vdiile F is going once 
round, if makes wheel E drive B one-twelfth of its journey. 
Thus wheel F, to which is attached the minute hand, turns 
tw,elYe.tiias§_wl\lte \yheel. BovithJhAhpiir hand, turns once. 
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;A dangerous thing to do — running across the road in front of approaching trafSc 


WHAT IS THE RULE OF THE ROAD? 


giNCE motor-cars became common in 
Britain the number of accidents on 
our roads has increased terribly. Many 
of the accidents are caused by the cruel 
carelessness of men who drive without 
regard or thought for the comfort and 
safety of people who are not motoring ; 
but still more result from the utter ignor- 
ance or neglect of the rule of the road 
shown by children. 

When w^alking on the footpath, we 
should always keep to the left, so that 
those who are near the edge of the path are 
facing the traffic near to them on the road. 

When we step on to the road a different 
state of things exists.. The road is the 
place for wheeled traffic, and vehicles do 
not keep to the right. Vehicles keep to 
the left in Britain. It does not matter 
whether it is a motor-car, a bic^^cle, a 
perambulator, a 'bus, or a steam-engine, 
they have all to keep to the left. But if 
many vehicles are going in the same 
direction, and some are going faster than 
others, then some must pass others. Those 
going slowly in front are alread}?' on the 
left, so those which are travelling more 
rapidly must pass on the right. We are not 
allowed to pass on the near (or left) side of 
a vehicle, except in the case of a tramcar, 
because the tram-lines, are, as a rule, in 
the centre of the road. 


We must always look out for signals 
when travelling on the road. If we watch a 
horse and cart, though we may not see its 
driver, we suddenly notice the whip held 
straight up and twisted in short curves 
round and round. That means that the 
driver has seen a stoppage ahead, and is 
signalling to us to slow down or to stop. 
We act on the signal, and should pass it 
on to those behind. If we are riding a 
bicycle it will be enough if we hold up our 
hand for those behind to see. But suppose 
we are liding a bicycle in a line of traffic, 
and we want to turn out of the traffic down 
a side street. We are riding on the left and 
wish to cross to a street running off to the 
right, perhaps. If aU is safe we prepare to 
cross, but, so that traffic behind shall 
neither run us down nor be in danger 
through having suddenty to pull up through 
our crossing, we must put out a hand to let 
the drivers behind know that we are not 
going on, but are going to do something 
unexpected, in this case to cross over to a 
side street. The drivers behind will then 
slow down to see what we are going to do. 

There is an exception to every rule, and 
there is one to the rule about passing on 
the right of other travellers on the road. 
Often we meet a man who is riding one 
horse and leading another. As a rule he 
rides the horse on the left and leads the 
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horse on the right. . Now, whether it takes 
us to left or right, we pass on that side of 
the road which takes us neai the horse 
ridden by the man, not near the horse which 
he is leading. This custom, however, is 
nnw observed only in quiet country roads. 
It is practical^ d3dng out in bus}^ streets. 

The reason for passing a led horse in 
this way is that our vehicle may startle 
the animal, and if one of the horses is to 
be startled it is better that it should be the 
horse the man is riding. He can control 
that, because he is on its back. The same 
rule applies where a man on foot is leading 
a horse : we pass on the side near the man, 
if possible. 

Another important thing is, if we are 
C3?'cling, to ring bur bell loudly as we a:p- 
proach a corner ; to ring it if we are riding 
b}^ the side of a path from which people 
who are walking might step off ; and to 
ring it if we intend to pass a vehicle in front. 

Then there are the tram-lines to be 
considered. If we are. cycling, the lines, if 
wet, may cause us to skid. To avoid 
skidding, we must so guide our machine 
that we cross the line at a wide angle, not 
at a sharp angle, then we have only a 
small section of the line to pass over, 
instead of a long stretch. Again, we may 
be tripped by a curve in the tram-lines,. 
and be unable to get our wheels free in time 
to avoid traffic. To guard against that we 
have to be very watchful. In heavy 
traffic, where there are tram-lines, . it is 
safest to dismount and walk. If we mtist 
ride, let us not forget these hints ; above 
aU, shun tram-lines when they are wet. 
They will cause even the big wheels of a 
motor-car to skid and drag. 

At all corners we slow down, and go very 
cautiously. But we may come , to four 
cross-roads where all is open, and. where. it 
seems safe to spin along. Now, one road 
may be a main road, a great highway, the 
other may be only a small country road; 
It is understood that the man on the main 
road has the right to go faster over the 
crossing than the man who is travelling 
by the less important road. Therefore, if 
we are on the less important road, let us 
beware of motors coming rapidly over the 
crossing along the main road.- 

The rule of the road is- founded largely 
on custom, and not on Acts of Parliament, 
and it is usual for the common custom to 
be relaxed out of courtesy to- other traffic 
where this can be done with safety. For 
instance, a light vehicle should take the 


worst part of the road when a heavy 
vehicle is coming up a hill, and it is pleasant 
to know that it is the custom for such a 
courtesy to be acknowledged by a nod of 
the head or some other form of thanks. 

There is a right way of crossing the 
road on foot and there is a wrong way. 
Here is the plan the Chief Commissioner 
of Police advises : 

Before crossing the road, look to the riglit as 
far as the middle of the road, and to the left from 
the middle to the far side, then the crossing may 
be made in safety. 

Nothing’ could be more single or effective, for 
by taking this small amount of trouble we see 
exactl}^ of what the two streams of traffic on the 
road consist. 

One more point. So far as road privileges 
go, the person on foot has the first right 
there. This does not mean that a person 
on foot may sit down or play about there. 
It means that, as the person on foot cannot 
move about as quickly as a cart or a 
motor or a bicycle, all drivers or- riders 
must show mercy to the foot passenger by 
giving him time to get on to the path, or 
to the side of the road if there is not a path. 
But foot passengers have no right to loiter 
or to play in a place over which traffic 
should pass. The road is made for traffic, 
not for play. Unfortunately, no matter 
how well we ourselves know the rules 
of the road, we have frequently to meet 
people who do not know them, or are too 
lazy to observe them. This should make 
us doubly careful to see that we do nothing 
likely to create danger. 

We ought always to realise that the 
man ahead of us, or coming towards us, 
may be ignorant or careless, and that 
only by our .care can an accident be 
avoided. This need not make us nervous, 
and the nervous person on the road causes 
as inany accidents as the careless, but it 
.should serve to keep us alert and always 
on the look-out. 

A safe rule for motorists is Beware of the 
other man, and .it is a safe rule for us all. 

From the moment we get on to the road 
until we leave it there is need of vigilance. 
In winding lanes we ought always to ride 
or drive close to the left side of the road, 
and to go as slowly round the curves as if 
we knew ihdX we should meet an obstruc- 
tion there. It is alvyays best to expect to 
meet a vehicle at a corner. 

Some of our country, roads are highly 
dangerous to traffic. The ends of lanes are 
often hidden. Something comes out at the 
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most unexpected moment, and, unless we 
are going cautiously, a collision is certain. 
Then there is the danger of open gates 
leading from fields, out of which cattle or 
carts may be coming, hidden from sight by 
high hedges, until the moment that we 
draw level with the gate. The danger of 
cattle on the highway, straying, or being 
driven to or from pasture is one for which 
we must always be ready. 

The English rule of the road applies 
to the whole of the British Isles, but 
not to America and the countries on the 
Continent. There the vehicles are driven 
on the right side of the road, a fact which 
is very puzzling to English people on the 
first visit abroad. 

Who BS John Bull ? 

Many countries have nicknames and are 
represented in pictures- by an animal. 
The British lion is the animal which stands 
for England, and John Bull is its owner 
and master. The lion is the countr}^ ; 
John Bull is the nation. The name of John 
Bull conies from a work written by John 
Arbuthnot, a witty Scottish doctor and 
writer, a great friend of Swift and Pope. 
He was born in 1667 and died in 1735. 
The sketch he wrote dealt with the political 
affairs of Europe at the time, and the 
countries were made to appear as if they 
were men aiid women. England was 
John Bull, and Queen Anne\vas Mrs. Bull. 
The Church was Mr. Bulks mother. Scot- 
land was J ohn Bulks sister Peg. England 
was made to appear a man of very good 
nature, but not without faults. John was 
shown to be an honest, plain-dealing man, 
courageous, and rather hot-tempered. He 
was supposed to be always ready to meet 
the French king with any sort of weapon, 
in earnest or in play. . He was very difficult 
to deal with, especially if anyone tried to 
master him ; but, treated with kindness 
and a little flattery, he could be easily led. 

But there was a John Bull in real life, 
a Doctor of Music who lived between the 
years 1562 and 1628. He is regarded as 
the composer of God Save the King. No- 
body can be quite sure who did write the 
■National Anthem, but there is reason to 
believe that the melody was found written 
down among the papers which Bull left. 
If he did write it it is remarkable that our 
National Anthem should have been written 
by a real John Bull long before the creation 
by Arbuthnot of a fanciful John . Bull as 
the typical Englishman. 


Why Do We See Ourselves in a. 
Lookin ^-Glass ? 

A looking-glass is made with a layer of 
quicksilver behind it. If that were not 
there we could see through the glass as we 
see through the window ; but the quick- 
silver prevents the light going througli and 
sends it back again. The glass and the 
quicksilver are both perfectly smooth and 
flat, and we can see ourselves in anything 
that is perfectly smooth and flat, and 
that is able to throw the light from our 
faces back to us. We cannot see our- 
selves in what we call dull surfaces, 
because they keep the light ; nor can we 
see ourselves in things with rough sur- 
faces, because they do not throw the light 
back fairly, but scatter it in all directions. 
If we throw a ball against a perfectly 
smooth wall it will come straight back 
to us. If we throw it sideways it will 
come off the wall in a certain way. We 
could easily throw it to the wall so that it 
would bounce off it at an angle to a friend 
standing farther along the wall. But if, 
instead of a smooth wall, we had a heap of 
loose stones to bounce the ball against, we 
could never tell where the ball would go. 

When we stand opposite a good glass the 
light from our face hits the glass and comes 
straight back ;■ but if we stand opposite 
something rough the light comes back this 
way, and that, and the other, as if we 
threw a handful of marbles against a heap 
of stones. In that way, of course, we 
cannot see ourselves ; we can only see our- 
selves when the light of our faces strikes 
something smooth and flat. 

A mirror throws the image back as a 
body throws its own image on the ground 
in the sunshine. But on the glass the image 
comes back light, and the shadow on the 
ground is dark, because it is made by our 
standing in the way of the light. 

Why is LancashiB*e the Cotton 
County ? 

Nature fashioned Lancashire to be the 
greatest cotton manufacturing county in 
the world. It is sheltered on the east b}^ 
lofty hills, which, to a great extent, keep 
off dry land winds. From the south and 
west come winds which are moist and riiild 
through passing over the Gulf Stream. 
The effect of this is that Lancashire has a 
very heavy rainfall, sometimes twice as 
heavy as that on the east coast. Naturally, 
then, the air of Lancashire is moist. This 
favourable air makes the cotton fibre soft 
and easy to handle. 
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Do People Rise to the Surface 
Three Times Before They Drown ? 

The answer to the question is no, and 
the old story that drowning men rise 
three times is entirely wrong. Sometimes 
people who drown do not rise at all — for 
instance, sometimes they strike their heads 
against something hard at the bottom. 
Usually they do rise, for our bodies are only 
very slightly heavier than water, and the 
movements of arms and legs, even of a 
person who is not a swimmer, will raise his 
body to the surface until he takes in so 
much water into his stomach and lungs 
that his body gets heavier and can rise no 
more. It is entirely a matter of chance 
how often, if at all, a drowning person rises. 
A diver in London once hit the Water fiat 
so that he was winded. He simply lay at 
the bottom, for he was unconscious and 
could make no movements. If everyone 
had waited for him to come up even once, 
he w’ould have been drowned, but a swimmer 
dived in and brought him up, and he was 
soon all right. Here is a case which shows 
us that it is never safe to believe in old- 
world traditions, however old or popular 
or pleasant they may be, without con- 
firmation, though it does not follow from 
this that all tradition is untrustworthy. 
Indeed, many so-called superstitions have 
a basis of fact. 

Why Does Chloroform Send 
Us to Sleep ? 

All our consciousness depends on work 
done by the brain. A person who has 
breathed a sufficient quantity of chloroform 
or ether, or has had a large enough dose of 
alcohol, cannot feel pain even when the skin 
is cut, because pain is really felt in the brain, 
and the brain of such a' person is prevented 
from w^orking. The question, then, is : 
How do anaesthetics, as these things are 
called, stop the w^orking of the brain ? 
We do not know much about it yet, but we 
know that such an anaesthetic as chloro- 
form is made up of certain chemical mole- 
cules ; we can prove that wdien chloroform 
is breathed these molecules pass into the 
blood as it circulates through the lungs, and 
so are carried by it to the brain. We know, 
too, that chloroform is a very volatile 
thing, and readily passes through the walls 
of the blood-vessels in the brain into the 
substance of the brain itselt. I'liere the 
chloroform molecules combine wdth the 
molecules of the brain, probably with the 
result that the brain can no longer use up 
the oxygen in the blood, and stops working. 


Who Was the SVIaid of Saragossa ? 

Probably the fiercest resistance Napoleon 
ever met with came from the people of the 
old Spanish city of Saragossa, the capital 
of the ancient kingdom of Aragon. Early 
in 1808 French troops swarmed across the 
Pyrenees to make Napoleon’s brother 
Joseph king of Spain, but though dis- 
organised, the whole country rose as one 
man against the invaders. When the French 
laid siege to Saragossa, the people defended 
their city so desperately that the attackers 
had to draw off after suffering terrific losses. 

But in the winter of the same year 
another French army appeared before the 
city, and it was in this second siege that 
Agustina, knowm as the Maid of Sara- 
gossa, won a heroine’s fame. Pier lover 
having fallen at his battery, she took his 
place, and her deeds of bravery were such 
that the whole garrison was heartened by 
them. Though Saragossa was eventually 
taken, Agustina and the gallant Spanish 
commander Palafox w’on a place for 
themselves in history by their stubborn 
defence against tremendous odds. 

Who IVIade the First Adding 
Machine? 

In Ancient Greece and Rome there v/as 
an adding machine in general use, and it 
flourished almost unchanged down to the 
Middle Ages. It was called. an abacus, and 
consisted of a smooth board with a narrov/ 
rim, on which were arranged rows of 
peh^bles or pieces of bone or ivory. 
Later it took the form of beads or balls 
strung on wires, and this kind of adding 
machine is still in ever3/day use in many 
eastern countries from Russia to Japan. 
But ' as science advanced in Europe 
attempts were made to improve on the 
abacus, and in the seventeenth century 
Blaise Pascal made a calculating machine 
with trains of wheels, which worked some- 
what on the principle of the cyclometer. 
The greatest advance, however, was made 
by Charles Babbage, an Englishman who 
died in 1871. He invented a very elaborate 
calculating machine, the drawings for 
which, covered 400 square teet of surface. 
The Royal Society examined a small 
model of it, and reported so favourably 
that the Government voted Babbage 
£1500 to help him to perfect the apparatus. 
He worked hard at it, but after seven years 
the machine was still unfinished, although 
the Government had spent £7200 on it, 
and Babbage an additional £7000 of his 
own money. It was completed to work 
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sums only up to five figures, and was shown 
of the Great Exhibition of 1862. A little 
later two Swedish scientists were so sure 
that Babbage s idea was practicable for 
large numbers, that hey worked at it, and 
after twenty years they completed a new 


office work, owing to their cost, but several 
really clever and ingenious adding and 
calculating machines were at last evolved, 
working almost any kind of sum with un- 
erring accuracy. Thousands of these are 
now in general use in all countries, and they 








THE MACHINE THAT DOES ARITHMETIC 

This wondertul machine prints a column or ngures, adds them together automatically and prints the total. The upper 
picture shows the work ot a lever, ot which there is one tor each column When a key is depressed — say. 5, as in the 
drawing — the sector drops live points. Deing regulated by a slot wire attached to the key At the same time the other 
end 01 the lever is raised 3 points, bringing an attached type figure 5 opposite the spring nammer This nammer actuated 
by the operating handle, strikes the type hgure and prints it As the handle returns the rack on the sector engages 
with the cogs ot the adding wheel turning the wheei five tigures torward Other figures are added to tne wheel in the 
same wav. up to 959.999,999 on the machine illustrated. 1 he total is primed by pressing down a key and drawing down 
the operating handle The lower picture shows the tront ot the adding wheels three being shown uncovered. 


machine. The English Government paid 
£1200 tor a copy of the apparatus, and this, 
was set up in the Registrar-General’s de- 
partment at Somerset House, London, and 
was long used tiiere. Such machines were 
so complicated as to be useless for ordinary 
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can be built and sold at a price which 
makes their use very economical. A 
column of figures which would take five 
minutes to add up and check, can be 
totalled in about half a minute on a 
machine of this kind. 
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How Does a. Sailor Know His Way 
In the SVaiddJe of the Ocean ? 

For centuries the sailor who ventured 
out of sight of land had onl}^ the stars to 
guide him, but as long as the stars are to 
be seen, the}^ help the sailor on his way. 
From the northern hemisphere of the 
Earth, where the greater number of man- 
kind and all the great nations of the past 
have existed, there can alwa3^s be seen, 
when the sk}^ is clear, the North or Polar 
Star, which indicates the north. Once this 
is known all directions are known. 

There is good reason to suppose that, 
as in man 3^ other cases, the Polar Star has 
changed its position, even within the score 
of centuries or so that man has observed it. 
It is not now exacth? due north, but 
apparentl3' at one time it was so. 

But, as eveiyone knows, the sailor 
n6wada3's uses the compass; The compass 
is a piece of iron balanced so that it can 
move freel3g but it must be made of the 
kind of iron which is sensitive to a magnet. 
Now, the Earth is itself a huge magnet, 
having a north magnetic pole and a south 
magnetic pole. What we call the north 
pole of a magnetic needle always points 
to the north magnetic pole, and thus the 
sailor can steer his course with the help of 
the compass more accuratety than if he 
went b3^ the North Star. 


of electricity is tr3dng to pass. The 
electricit3^ is affected by the vibrations of 
the beam of light, and as it is increased, 
modified, or stopped, the voice of the 
distant speaker is reproduced. When the 
mirr rs are all in position with a beam of 
intense light connecting them nobody but 
the operators can overhear the conversa- 
tion carried by the beam. 


Why Does a Train EViake a S^oise 
In a Tunnel ? 


What is Selenium ? 

Selenium is an element discovered in 
1817, and named after the Greek word 
for the Moon, selene. It was given this 
name because it was so like another 
element, tellurium, discovered in 1782, 
and named from the Latin word tellus, 
meaning the Earth. In a playful mood 
the scientists likened the two elements 
to the Earth aixd its satellite. Selenium has 
long been used in the production of 
certain violet and red colours for glass and 
enamels, and also for bleaching glass 
which has a green tint ; but its latest use 
is for the instrument that enables us to 
talk along a beam of light. The chief device 
in the new instrument is a telephone 
transmitter which sends a current into a 
piece of selenium. This element has the 
peculiar propert3/ of passing or stopping 
an electric current according to the 
amount of light falling on it. Inside the 
transmitter the speech sets up electric 
waves which produce vibrations in a beam 
of light, and in the receiver the vibrating 
beam is projected by a mirror on to a 
selenium' cell through which the current 


What do we mean by making a noise ? 
Noise is produced by a large number of 
waves of sound so mixed up and combined 
that, though no musical note is formed, 
a mere impression of sound is conveyed to 
the brain. We all know how sound- is 
made up of vibrations in the air. These 
vibrations travel through the air and 
gradually disappear. Noise, however, as 
weU as musical sounds, can be intensified 
by interfering with the sound-waves. 
Thus a sound in a small room is apparently 
much louder than the same sound in an 
open space, although actually the volume 
of sound is no greater, the difference being 
that in one case the sound is concentrated 
instead of being dissipated in space. In 
the room the sound-waves are caught by 
the wails and thrown back upon our ears 
again and again, so producing the sensa- 
tion of loudness. So with the train in a 
tunnel. As the walls of the tunnel are quite 
close to the wheels of the train, the sound’ 
produced is thrown backwards and for- 
wards with great rapidit3q instead of the 
sound-waves easily escaping as in the 
open, and the result is that an almost 
deafening noise reaches our ears. 


What was Fosrturaa’s WheeB ? 


In the' ancient world one of the most 
powerful gods after the dwellers on 
Ol3mipus was Fortuna. She was the 
goddess of chance and dealt at will with 
riches and poverty, with happiness and 
sorrow. All human blessings or pains 
were supposed to be dependent on her, 
so that everyone worshipped her. 

Asiatics, Greeks, Romans, adored For- 
tuna and built temples to her ; Rome had 
two of them, crowded with rich offerings. 
On ancient buildings the goddess was 


sometimes figured as a blindfolded woman 


carr3fing a horn of plenty and standing on 
a wheel, a symbol of the inconst anc3? of 
fortune. Modern sculptors have often 
represented her with a rudder, meanin 
that she steefs the course of Fate, 
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What is the Aurora Borealis ? 

■ 7'he Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights, 
seen in the Arctic regions of the northern 
hemisphere and sometimes fartlier south, 
are, like • the Aurora Australis and the 
Auroral curtains of the Antarctic, caused 
by collisions between electric particles 
arri^nng from the Sun and the peirticles of 
rarefied gases on the outskirts of the 
Earth's atmosphere. 

The Earth as it spins on its axis is like 
a revolving magnet or dynamo, surround- 
ing itself with a held of magnetic force, 
which might be pictured in a diagram as 


provoked by special kinds of activit}^ on 
the Sun, and more particularly b}^ those 
which are associated with sun-spots. 
When sun-spots (which are electrical 
storms on the Sun) are in progress, there 
are emitted from the disturbed solar areas 
streams of charged electric particles which- 
travel in straight lines. As they travel in 
straight lines from a given area on the Sun 
the streams ma}^ sometimes miss the 
Earth altogether. If, however, the Earth 
in its journey becomes immersed in one of 
these enormous beams or streams of 
particles, the Earth's magnetic instru- 








THE WONDERFUL FORM SOMETIMES TAKEN BY THE AURORA BOREALIS OR NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

DURING THE ARCTIC NIGHT 


a sphere (the Earth) in a wire cage, of 
which the wires, representing the lines of 
force, curve outwards from one Pole to 
the other. If this cage of force is bom- 
barded by a countless number of electric 
messengers arriving in streams from the 
Sun, its balance and order are upset. 
The result is a serious disturbance of the 
magnetic field. 

But why do these phenomena appear 
at some times and not at others ; and why 
are they seen at some places more than 
at others ? The answer to the first part 
of the question is that they seem to be 


ments everywhere show that the magnetic 
held has been disturbed. At the same time 
the thin gases at the atmosphere's edge 
become more highly charged. The effect 
is of something the same character as when 
an electric discharge is sent through a tube 
of highly rarehed gas, such as is sometimes 
called a Crookes tube. In these tubes a 
glow appears, of a colour which depends 
on the thin gas which is there. The 
aurorae show glows which are like these 
vacuum tube glows. 

The Earth as it revolves carries the 
charged outer gases with it, away from the 
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Sun and its electric battery ; and on the 
dark side of the Earth a discharge takes 
place into the shadow; and so it con- 
tinues until the stream of electric charges 
is cut off. 

The reason wh}^ these phenomena appear 
in some places more than others has been 
answered by Professor Vegard of Chris- 
tiania. He supposes that the outer 
atmosphere in the auroral regions is so 
cold that the gases there (of which the chief 
is nitrogen mixed .with argon), become 
frozen into very small crystalline particles. 
They are nearly as small as molecules, and 
the nitrogen mixture is something between 
a gas and a solid. In the regions where 
the aurora becomes frequently visible the 
conditions for this freezing into a solid 
of the outer particles in the Earth's 
atmosphere of nitrogen gas are specially 
favourable, and the results oi the bom- 
bardment by electric messengers is more 
perceptible. Professor Vegard has been 
able experimentally to reproduce both 
the red and the green auroral glows by 
bombarding solid nitrogen with streams 
of electric particles. 

Who are the Bluecoat Boys ? 

The boys of Christ's Hospital are usually 
called Bluecoat Boys owing to their quaint 
dress, which is a survival from that worn 
when Edward the Sixth founded the school 
1553 - Originally the boys wore a blue 
woollen gown with a narrow red belt, knee- 
breeches, yellow petticoat and stockings, 
a clergyman's bands at the neck, and a blue 
worsted cap ; but the cap and the petti- 
coat were discontinued rather., more than 
50 yea.is ago. The school itself stood in 
Newgate Street, London, for 350 years, 
but was removed in 1902 to its present 
site at Horsham in Sussex. 

Who Invented Shorthand? 

There is no historical record of the 
invention of any of the many systems of 
shorthand in any comitry or any period. 
Probably shorthand was written in Greece, 
and certainly in Rome, though the ancient 
methods were forgotten and brief examples 
that remain cannot be deciphered. Many 
systems have been practised in this 
country, since rapid writing was needed. 
England has indeed led the way in the 
attempt to make writing keep pace with 
speech. The earliest teachers, in Queen 
Elizabeth's day, were a Dr. Timothy 
Bright, who secured a monoply for his 
books for fifteen years, and Peter Bales, 


who was a contemporaiy ; but their, 
systems demanded a prodigious memory. 
Shelton's system (1620) was the one used 
by Pepys in his diary. Many systems that 
followed were simply based on the alpha- 
bet ; but some were phonetic, like Pit- 
man's. modern system. The best of the 
alphabetic systems was Taylor's, which 
used the vowel dot. Taylor's system was 
introduced, with variations, into France, 
Geimany, Itaty, Sw'eden, and Spain. 
Mason's system, modified by Gurney, 
became the official shorthand of the 
British Parliament in the nineteenth 
century. Byrom's system gained the 
protection of an Act of Parliament. Pit- 
man's Stenographic Sound-Hand, now 
called Phonography, or sound-writing, 
was first published in 1837. ^^^.s been 

developed and made known with such care 
and skill that it has won the obvious 
advantage of almost universal use. Its 
special feature has been its insistence on a 
distinctly phonetic basis. 

Why a.re Some People Colour Blind ? 

Consider first how we see. Light comes 
straight from a bright object, or is re- 
flected from a dull one, into the eye in a 
train of vibrations. Think of a rope 
extending from an electric light to the eye, 
and imagine that the rope is being shaken 
violently from side to side so that waves 
of movement pass down it, becoming 
reduced to quite small ripples if the rope 
is thin enough, and is shaken fast enough. 
That is how light reaches the eye. The 
ripples of light go through various eye- 
lenses, passing finally through the retina 
and . coming up against a structure in the 
eye from which they are reflected through 
the retina again. On their return passage 
they influence another most important 
part of the e^^e, the rods and cones. The 
rods are like microscopic pencils, the cones 
like tiny flasks, the smaller end pointing 
outwards ; and these two together form the 
outer end of the nerve which joins the 
brain, and which, when affected, gives the 
sensation of light. In the outer part of the 
rods is a substance named visual purple, 
which IS sensitive to light, and is in fact 
altered when light falls on it, as the 
chemicals of a photographic plate are 
changed by light that falls on them. The 
change brought about in the visual purple 
is much the same as if an instantaneous 
photograph were printed on the cones and 
despatched to the brain. The visual 
purple will alter with any kind of hght. 



But among the 
one- colon red 
lights some affect 
it faster than 
others. It bleach- 
es (and recovers) 
fastest when 
greenish - yellow 
rays fall on it. 
The blues are 
next most effec- 
tive as bleachers ; 
the reds come 
last. We may here 
remember that, 
so far as numbers 
of vibrations go, 
red light vibrates 
395 billion times 
a second, and vio- 
let 763 billions. 
It is e a s y to 
understand that 
these great differ- 
ences in number 
of vibrations 
would affect the 
rate of bleaching 
process in vary- 
ing degrees, and 
most eyes would 
be able to recog- 
nise the differ- 
ence. But if the 
visual purple is 
badly distributed, 
or is insufficient 
in quantity, the 
less marked dif- 
ferences in its 
bleaching (b}^ 
different colours 
falling on it in 
vibrations) will 
not be recognised 
by the brain, and 
the person will be 
colour blind. 

What is a Stal- 
actite ? 

A stalactite is 
like an icicle, and 
is formed in 
something of the 
same way by 
water, w h i c h 
trickles down and 
hardens into a 
sohd. In an icicle, 
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WONDERFUL SHAWL-LIKE STALACTITES IN YALLINGUP 
CAVE WESTERN AUSTRALIA 



GREAT STALAGMITES AND LITTLE STALACTITES IN THE 
JENOLAN CAVES IN NEW SOUTH WALES 
6S45 


however, it is cold 
which is harden- 
ing the water into 
solid ice, while in 
the water fonn- 
ing a stalactite 
the hardening 
matter is contain- 
ed in the water 
itself, which con- 
tains some min- 
eral substance 
dissolved in it. 
In kettles and 
water-pipes this 
mineral is held in 
solution (as water 
holds dissolved 
sugar or salt) and 
the sides become 
coated with the 
mineral. In a 
stalactite the 
mineral gradually 
grows downwards 
from the place 
where the drops 
begin to fall. A 
stalagmite is 
merely a stalac- 
tite pointing up- 
wards from the 
floor, usually of a 
cave, on to which 
the water is drip- 
ping and is formed 
in much the same 
way, climbing up- 
wards instead of 
downwards. Fre- 
quently these 
things meet, and 
when this hap- 
pens they make a 
wondrous natural 
spectacle' in the 
gloom of a cave. 

As the illustra- 
tions show, there 
are fine examples 
of stalactites and 
stalagmites i n 
Australia ; and 
the stalactite 
caves in the 
Cheddar Gorge in 
Somerset, Fng- 
iand, attract vis- 
iters from all over 
the world. 
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WHAT IS THE WORLD 

The question can be answered quickty 
if we mean what could we see when look- 
ing around if we were standing at the 
North Pole or the South Pole. 

At the North Pole we should be standing 
on a flooring of ice, perhaps flat, perhaps 
ridged and hummocky ; and there would 
be no sign that anyone had ever been 
there before us. Around us, as far as we 
could see, would be ice — a world of white ; 
and under the ice on which we stand 
would be a deep sea, probably three times 
as deep as Ben Nevis is high. 

There would not be any American flag 
there, nor any inscription to show that 
Robert Edwin Peary, of America, was the 
first white man to reach the locality known 
as the North Pole. Whatever Peary left 
behind to assert his claim to the honour 
of having reached the place first, would 
long ago have drifted far away on the 
moving ice, and probably have sunk into 
the deep, cold sea that fills the hollow in 
the Earth's surface which exists at its 
extremest northerly point and far around. 

P^or the Arctic Ocean, which fills The 
space within the Arctic Circle between 
Iceland, northern Norwa^q northern Rus- 
sia, Siberia, Alaska, northern Canada, and 
the island of Greenland round to Iceland 
again, is always being slowly crossed by 
its floating burden of ice, drifted by cur- 
rents and winds, and never long stationary 
over any part of its chilly depths. Some- 
times open stretches of sea are left, but 
by and by the icefields close again on 
each other and grind and thrust their 
edges into hummocky ridges. So the 
North Pole may be where there is open 
sea, or it may be on a vast icefield. 

If we were stationed at the South Pole 
the surroundings would be widely different 
from those at the North Pole. We should 
of course be surrounded by a white world 
of snow ; but we should be standing with 
land underneath us and far around, on a 
lofty plateau twice as high as Ben Nevis, 
and with land stretching in all directions 
about us, probably to an extent almost 
equal to that of Australia. Instead of a 
great sea, as at the North Pole, the South 
Pole is in the centre of what may be called 
a continent. Another great difference is 
that while the Polar sea of the North is 
closed in by masses of land on all its 
shores — by Asia, America, and Europe, 
the Polar continent of the South is 
surrounded by mde oceans. It is not 
companioned by. any other land of con- 


LIKE AT THE POLES? 

siderable extent. The southern tip of 
South America is the nearest land mass, 
and next to that, except some scattered 
islands, is New Zealand. 

In consequence of its distance from 
other lands, and its bleak loftiness, the 
Antarctic continent is much more in- 
hospitable than even the Polar ocean of 
the North. It is fringed round for wide 
•distances, often hundreds of miles, by 
ice-floes through which ships approaching 
it have to break their way, and when the 
land is seen it is found to be fenced off 
from the sea by lofty cliffs of ice. On 
landing, voyagers find very few traces of 
life. No human being lives there. There 
are no land animals. The birds are of few 
species — chiefly penguins — and plant life 
scarcely exists. But the seas that wash 
its icy shores have a good deal of animal 
life — walruses, seals, whales, and dangerous 
forms of predatory fish. 

This absence of life on the land' within 
the Antarctic Circle is in striking contrast 
with what is found in the lands that 
surround the Arctic ocean. On the large 
islands that extend from the north of the 
Canadian mainland into the Polar sea, and 
are separated from each other by straits 
and sounds, a very considerable amount 
of both animal and plant life exists, right 
up to the edge of the ice-covered sea in 
the midst of which is the North Pole. In 
the brief summer, when the sun circles 
round the sky in one continuous day, and 
never sets, the snow melts to a large 
extent on those low-lying islands, and 
plant life springs up — though not in the 
form of trees — and affords pasturage for 
animals that have crossed the ice in 
winter. The ground is also gay with 
flowers in patches. 

The Arctic fox and the wolf are there, 
and prey on hares and lemmings, which 
often are numerous. * Ermine and other 
fur-clad animals migrate backward and 
forward with the changes of the season. 
Wild reindeer roam without much molesta- 
tion, and herds of musk-oxen, the most 
characteristic animal of the region, tenant 
even the most northerly islands. On the 
shores, the Polar bear, stalking the 
abundant seals, is the animal king. A 
clever hunter can find animal food,_ 
ashore and in the waters. 

This, however, is not true of Greenland/ 
except ai'ound its coasts, for ' central 
Greenland is a lofty plateau capped 
deeply by ice — as lofty as the Antarctic. 
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Here are over a hundred ol the world’s most lamous rivers, drawn to scale. The length ot each river is given in 
miles after the name, and the reason some appear out ot proportion is that the total length depends on the windings, 
which cannot be shown here. The total length may be easily trebled by a meandering course." See page 6S4S.‘ - 
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continent — and bitterly cold. Central 
Greenland is colder than the North Pole. 


One of the features of the Polar regions, 
in both the North and the South, is that 
in the cold seas an extraordinary amount 
of plant and animal life is generated, and 
floats, often on or near the surface, and 
on it many of the creatures that live in the 
sea feed. This life, which has the general 
name of plankton, nourishes creatures as 
wide apart in their structure and habits 
as the huge whale and the little storm}/ 
petrel. Especially is this sea food plentiful 
in the waters where the cold Arctic and 
Antarctic waters meet the warmer waters 
of the centred oceans. That is why the 
seas around the Polar regions are among 
the most remunerative of the Earth's 
fisheries, and particularly are frequented 
by the whalers, whose _ daring captains 
have greatly extended our knowledge of 
the Polar waters. 


Though to stay-at-home people the cold, 
and the constant dangers of Polar voyag- 
ing, appear repellent, yet it is a fact that 
men who have visited these strange ends 
of the earth " are strongly drawn back 
again to them. All the Arctic lands are 
not cold at all times of the year, and 
conditions generally are healthy, ideas to 
the contrary being largely due to the 
thought of what severe Arctic conditions 
would be like if experienced in warmer 
parts of the world. One of the charms of 
the Arctic is the marvellous sky-scapes 
that they present to human wonder. As 
the Poles are approached the sense of the 
Earth as a planet in space, surrounded 
by the mysteries of the Universe, is made 
stronger, and the busy life of men in the 
midst of their anxious but often trivial 
affairs seems strangely commonplace. 


Who Were the Seven Wise IVIen 
of Greece? 


The seven men the Greeks chose to 
consider as the wisest in their world were 
all renowned for their practical wisdom 
and wit, but the fame of only two of them 
has come down to modern times. The 
list of seven names usually given are 
Thales, Solon, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, 
Periander, and Pittacus, all of whom lived 
in the sixth century B.C., so’ that it is clear 
the number was drawn up long before the 
days of Socrates and Aristotle. Thales 
was, of course, the great geometrician and 
astronomer of Miletus, and Solon is famous 
as the law-giver of tlie Athenians ; Peri- 


ander was a severe and crafty t3n:ant of 
Corinth, but of the others little more 
survives than their names. 


Are the Rivers Always Growing 
Longer ? 

A river and its basin are not fixed and 
unchanging features of the Earth's surface, 
for rivers are constantly changing their 
beds, some more, some less, and they 
become longer or shorter according to. 
whether they are cutting out straighter or 
more winding channels. It is on this 
account, and because of the many twists 
and turns, that it is so difficult to measure 
the length of a river. Even the length of 
a familiar and comparatively short river 
like the Thames varies in the various 
reference books between 215 and 250 miles, 
owing to differences in measuring the 
windings. In atlases a shorter river will 
often appear, on this account, as long as a 
river which is hundreds of miles longer. 
There is no apparent law governing the 
distribution of rivers except the position 
of slopes and the amount of rainfall. The 
Amazon and the Congo are both within 
the belt of almost constant rains. A big 
river must, however, lie in a large area of 
land, as Columbus knew, for when he 
entered the mouth of the Orinoco he at 
once declared that the country lying south- 
ward was a continent. A map of 100 rivers 
will be found on page 6847. 


Who Was Duns Scotus? 


The learned doctors of the Middle Ages 


were very fond of holding long and 
elaborate arguments with one another, 
often on points of no importance, and 
sometimes on subjects which seem to us 
ndiculous. Among the great doctors of 
those days Thomas Aquinas was the most 
famous, and he had many admirers who 
did no original thinking for themselves, 
but followed him in everything he said and 
wrote. At last rose a Scottish scholar who 
did think for himself, and would not follow 
Thomas Aquinas. This greatly annoyed 
the disciples of Thomas, and they hurled 
all kinds of ridicule and abuse at the. new 
doctor and his followers. The Scottish 
doctor was born at Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
and he was called Duns Scotus. His 
disciples were called in ridicule, by the 
followers of Thomas Aquinas, dunse 
men," and then " dunces," and even now, 
if we want to say a man has no real know- 
ledge, we can him a dunce. 
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ART 

The Story of the Beautiful Things in the Treasure-House of the World 

The Art of Ages Past 

have looked in these pages at the story of Art in its various phases. We have 
looked at the work of the painters whose pictures have become familiar to the 
world, some of them for centuries. We have looked at the work of the sculptors, who 
have taken the marble from the rocks and have fashioned it into wonderful and 
beautiful shapes. We have glanced at the work of the craftsmen who made beautiful 
' things in metal and ivory and glass and wood. We have been able only to suggest 

the marvellous work that men have done in all these ways ; but we have been 
able, we hope, to make it clear that the history of Art is one of the most enthralling 
stories in the world. Here we look at another chapter in this history, the story 
of the digging up of the buried remains of the ancient world and of the light it throws 
upon the arts and crafts of these days of long ago. 

DIGGING UP THE OLD WORLD 


1. EGYPT AND 

the peoples of the past settles the 

dust of ages; so that nations which 
had kings and governors and built palaces, 
and made laws and raised monuments 
which they thought would endure for ever, 
have been lost and buried as completely 
as those still earlier peoples who first won 
for themselves a settled habitation and 
filled their homes with clay pots and pans. 

By one of those chances with which the 
world is sometimes rebuked for its pride- 
ful knowledge, the despised pots and pans 
flung on the rubbish-heap when broken, 
often remain more trustworthy memorials 
of the buried past than the proud monu- 
ments on which kings inscribed their deeds. 

The reasons tor this are easily under- 
stood. The pots and pans of a primitive 
people were of the same patterns ; there 
were enormous numbers of them. The 
simple peoples learned to paint and deco- 
rate tliem before they learned to write ; 
they kept to the same decorations, and 
from these shapes and decorations we are 
able to tell, who and what their makers 
were and when they made them. 

' in the course ot ages writing was learned 
and forgotten ; forgotten, perhaps, because 
it was not, like the potsherds, the common 
property of all. . But apart from the 
writings on rock and tablet and cia}^ brick 

PICTURES • STATUES • CARVINGS 


MESOPOTAMIA 

which have disclosed to long and patient 
inquiry' the doings of kings and lawgivers, 
the peoples of the past unconsciously 
wrote pictures of their lives on the build- 
ings they made, the roads they con- 
structed, the ornaments they wore, their 
paintings and carvings, a.nd the tombs in 
which they laid their dead. And these 
things have been disclosed by the spade. 

Where did the earliest civilisation take 
root ? It is a subject on which it is 
dangerous to offer a positive opinion, for at 
any time may come a new discovery which 
will overturn all our ideas of ancient his- 
tory. Sir W. Flinders Petrie believes that 
the first great people were those of Elam 
in Mesopotamia. That may from geo- 
graphical considerations be thought likely, 
because this region was settled and fertile 
before almost any other, and it afforded 
room for a large and peaceful population. 
As tar as present knowledge tells us, the 
Elamites were making beautiful carv- 
ings of ivory when Egypt was populated b}^ 
a people who belonged to the Older Stone 
Age. This age has been calculated at 
7000 B.C., but most geologists would put 
it still farther back in time. 

The next great civilisation was that of 
Egypt, to which, before it was established, 
the carvings and pottery of Elam were 
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coming by. way of Palestine. Professor 
Petrie exhibited in 1924. at University 
College, dishes, bowls, beads, and pottery 
figures made by a people who came, per- 
haps from the north through Palestine, 
9000 or 10,000 B.c. He calls their civili- 
sation the Badarian culture. 

We may suppose that there were several 
places where civilisations sprang up and 
flourished independent!}?', and that many 
centuries after such beginnings the civili- 
sations mingled. Thus, after the Eg^^ptian 
world was developing, Crete appears as an 
independent civilisation which can be 
traced back to 4000 b.c., when the Egyp- 
tians were building Pyramids, but it may 
have been older than that. Crete waxed 
and waned with the Egyptians ; it was 
great 3000 B.c. and at its greatest 1500 B.c. 

"WHAT HAS BEEN 

•The three stages of the disclosure of an 
ancient civilisation are the exploration 
of the country where it flourished, the 
excavation of the sites of its greatness, 
ind' the reading of the meaning of the 
relics unearthed. 

- Egypt drew the explorers from very 
early times, and some, like Herodotus, 
described remains, such as the great irriga- 
tion lake of. Moeris^ which nobody else 
was able to find afterwards. But the first 
systematic exploration of Egypt began 
with a military expedition. Napoleon in 
1798 took to Egypt with his Army of Con- 
quest a number of draughtsnien and en- 
•gineers whose work endured when Napo- 
leon's dream had faded. The work was 
well done ; the descriptions of Egypt con- 
tinued to appear from 1809 to 1813. A 
second survey by the great French archaeo- 
logist Champollion, aided by Rossellini, 
was made by 1828. This made known all 
the country below A:bSouan to Alexandria, 
Later in the century Lepsius surveyed the 
other part of Egypt from Nubia to Khar- 
toum, as well as Memphis and the Egyptian 
mines in the Sinai Peninsula. 

The deciphering of the inscriptions on 
the antiquities laid bare went on even 
while the country was being explored. 
The great discovery of the Rosetta Stone 
described on page 6596, thanks to the 
labours of De Sacy, Akerblad, Dr. Thomas 
Young, and especially to* the work of 
Chamj)oilion, provided the key to the 
hieroglyphic alphabet,* so that alb the 
written history of old Egypt as inscribed 
on. its monuments could be read. 


After this China appears with a civilisa- 
tion of its own which it may have taken 
from Persia or Babylon, but which has 
always had a character of its own. Next 
after that was the North Syrian, which the 
Eg\^ptians, to their surprise, found well 
established when in 1500 b.c. they in- 
vaded the country by way of Palestine 
and met the Hittites. 

Knowledge of these civilisations, earlier 
or later than that of Eg^^pt is slowly being 
gathered in b}^ the archaeologists from the 
results of excavations. But because the 
way in which this science is pursued had 
its first impulse in Egypt, and because the 
history of that country is better marked 
than any other, it will be more convenient 
to begin with an account of the way in 
which that history was disclosed. 

FOUND IN EGYPT 

Lepsius followed Champollion, and was 
followed by Mariette, another Frenchman 
of determined genius. Mariette was a 
poor French schoolmaster at Stratford-on- 
•Avon before he was twenty, and used to 
design patterns for ribbons for a silk 
manufacturer at Coventry. He went back 
to France to take his degree, and became 
entrusted with the ligyptian discoveries 
of Champollion. Then, when still under 
thirt\q he was fired with the idea of going 
to Egypt to search for manuscripts. 

Instead of manuscripts he found at 
Memphis the ruins of the Serapeum, with 
the sacred bulls of Apis ; he disclosed the 
Temple of the Sphinx a.t Gizeh and the 
great cemeteries at Sakkarah. To Mariette 
is due also the- clearance of the temples 
at Abydos, at Der-el-Bahari, and at Edfu. 
He laid bare the vista of the columns of 
Karnak. It was there he found a beautiful 
statue of the temple's god' Aincn, beside 
the knee of which stood the headless figure 
of a boy thought to represent Tutankh- 
amen, or Tutankh-amon, as some Egypto- 
logists spell his name. He gave the statue 
to Prince Louis Napoleon, at the sale of 
whose Egyptian collection it was bought 
in for £20, though years afterwards the 
Louvre was glad to get it for. £10,000. 

To Mariette succeeded Gaston Maspero, 
who had begun to teach himself to read 
hieroglyphics when he was fourteen. When 
Mariette heard of him seven years later he 
could decipher them so readily that he 
passed for a wonder among his fellow 
students. Some of these, meeting Mariette 
at dinner, told him of this feat and he 
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handed them an inscription, which he had 
just discovered but had not translated, 
with tliG amused suggestion that perhaps 
Maspero would try his band at it. Maspero 
translated it ; a few days later he per- 
formed the more difficult task of supplying 
the missing parts in a fragmentary 
inscription. 

T he MUIVIMIES WHICH CAME TO LIGHT 
AFTER THOUSANDS OF YEARS 

Maspero succeeded Mariette in 1880 ; 
and in the next year he made the discovery 
of the hiding-place of royal mummies 
which thousands of years before the 
priests had secretly removed from the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings to pre- 
serve them .trom the sacrilege of robbers. 
But though the plan saved them for many 
hundreds of years the robbers found the 
burial place at last, and stealthily, slowly 
rifled it, selling the relics cautiously to 
travellers. One day some pages of an 
illuminated papyrus were shown to Mas- 
pero, w'ho knew at once that they could 
have come onl}^ from a royal tomb and 
learned that they had been bought at 
I'hebes. He persuaded the authorities to 
set their secret intelligence department to 
work, and suspicion pointed to four 
Arab brothers who lived in some deserted 
tombs. One was thrown into prison. He 
refused to speak. Maspero offered a heavy 
reward. It tempted anotlier brother, and 
the Arabs agreed to lead the way to the 
hidden tomb. 

Maspero sent down Loret and another 
Egyptologist from Cairo, and the two, 
alter meeting the Arabs at Der-el- 
Bahari, where Queen Hatshepsut built her 
famous valley temple, were taken below 
the cliff to where a great boulder had 
fallen. Behind the boulder the Arabs had 
found the secret way. It was a perilous 
and mysterious way, too, a black shaft 
’forty feet deep leading to a tunnel w-here 
the explorers had sometimes to go on hands 
and knees. A comer w^as turned, another 
passage, a flight of steps in the rock, and 
at last they found a chamber piled and 
lined with mummy cases. 

T he strange procession of kings 

AND QUEENS OF OTHER DAYS 

Another black tunnel sloped dowmw^ards 
to a chamber filled with such an assemb- 
lage of royal mummies as no Egyptologist 
had ever set eyes oh before : Rameses the 
Second, Thothmes the Third, Seti the First, 
eleven kings in all and nine queens. It 
siirred the discoverers to instant action. 


They collected 300 natives and in tw^odays 
had removed all the mummies, WTapped 
them in sail cloth, and transported them 
to Cairo. 

. . That w^as one of the strangest adven- 
'Tures in Egyptian discovery : but in 
importance it was not greater than 
Maspero's opening of the pyramid of Unas 
. at Sakkara about the same time. On the 
walls of this Fifth Dynasty chamber w^ere 
found inscriptions of texts, rites, and 
incantations which were of inestimable 
value for the study of the Eg^qotian lan- 
guage and of the early religious ideas of 
the priesthood. 

Mariette, the real founder of excavation 
in Egypt, was also in a position of exclusive 
authority which w^as not the privilege of 
his successors. In consequence innumer- 
able statues, paintings, papyri were gained 
b3^ France as well as by the Caii'o Museum. 
But since his death, although the Cairo 
Museum still reserves the right to keep in 
Egypt anything that is found there, other 
countries, Great Britain, the United States, 
and Switzerland have been allow^ed to 
excavate : and the work of the English 
Egypt Exploration Fund and Society, 
begun in 1883, is a witness to the value to 
knowledge of this permission. The efforts 
of the various nations have produced an 
extraordinary amount of knowledge as w'eli 
as of W'Onderful objects, and the end is far 
from having been reached, as the discovery 
of the tomb of Tutankhamen and its un- 
rivalled and almost untouched assemblage 
of funeral regalia serves to show. 

T he ancient Greek city found 

IN THE DESERT OF EGYPT 

The discoveries include the finding by 
Professor Petrie of the sites of Tanis and 
the early Greek city of Naukratis in 1884- 
85, to which the clue was given by an 
Arab who offered Petrie part of an ala- 
baster statuette which the professor 
recognised as Greek work. The Arab said 
where he had found it, and Petrie, after a 
journey of twenty miles from the railway 
into the desert, found many mounds 
scattered with Greek pottery. When next 
year he came back to excavate, almost the 
first stones he turned over were part of a 
tablet with a proclamation of the city of 
Naukratis, a place so long lost that its 
existence was doubted. The discover}^ by 
. Petrie at Hawara of the sarcophagus 
containing the mummy of the noble 
Horuta, wrapped m a network of beryl, 
lapis lazuli, and silver, with its amulets and 
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ring, and birds of gold, is a romance in 
itself, but a romance of immense labour 
and determination, for the sarcophagus was 
in a flooded chamber at the bottom of a 
shaft forty feet deep. 

But far more important as revealing 
the forgotten past were the discoveries 
at Tel-el-Amarna, which began with the 
clay tablets on which were inscribed letters 
sent by the king of Babylon to the king of 
Egypt. They were accidentally picked 
out by an Arab woman who was searching 
for trifles to sell to tourists. In them is 
mentioned a present of some couches 
which may be the very objects afterwards 
found in Tutankhamen's tomb. Many 
~ other things were found at Tel-el-Amarna 
in the ensuing years of excavation.. The 
most impressive were the relics and 
tablets of Akhnaton who was called the 
Heretic King because he renounced the 
old gods of Thebes and commanded men to 
worship one god, the Sun. The suffix of 
his name Ateti, the Disc, indicated his 
creed : and he brought a new spirit into 
Egypt. But after his death Eg^^pt went 
back to the old worship of the gods of 
Amon, or Amen. 

Between these discoveries came that 
by E. H. Naviile in 1887-89,- of the site of 
Bubastis, a place known to Herodotus and 
rich in statuettes ; and Petrie's excava- 
tions in the Fayoum which at last showed 
where the fabled Labyrinth of Herodotus 
and Lake Moeris must have been. Many 
remarkable Greco- Roman mummy por- 
traits were found here and the first great 
collection of papyri in Greek and Roman 
characters, De Morgan found the treasures 
of the Pyramids of .'Dahshur, a mass of 
pectorals, rings, bracelets, necklaces, chains, 
pendants, and diadems that belonged to 


the wives of three of the pharaohs of the 
Twelfth Dynasty,' One of these that 
belonged to the. wife of Senusert the Third 
is marvellous in its taste and dexterity of 
workmanship, a miracle of gold threads 
and jewelled flowers so fine that it could 
never have been worn, but must have been 
made to lie on a tomb. 

Then came the tombs of the kings of the 
early Dynasties at Abydos, which Ameli- 
neau first opened, to be followed by Petrie 
and Naviile in later 37ears. To Petrie in 
1S96 fell the discovery of the inscriptions 
of the King Meneptah which referred 
to Israel. 

There followed a set of discoveries which 
put back the Egyptian clock thousands of 
years to the race that possessed Egypt 
before the Dynastic kings. The relics of 
this pre-dynastic people were first found 
by Petrie at Nakadah in 1895-96. They 
were a race which buried their people 
crouching in graves surrounded by black- 
topped ware and hand-made pottery going 
back to the Stone Age. This opened up a 
new vista of the origins of Egypt quite 
distinct from those who cut in the rock the 
tombs of the kings near Thebes. Later 
came Petrie's discoveries at Badary in 1924 
of the oldest civilisation known, 11,000 b.c. ; 
and Mr. Firth's identification near the Step 
Pyramid of Sakkara of the oldest stone 
building in the world. 

Other excavations were those of the 
tomb ol Osiris at Abydus, which Naviile 
found, and those due to the same archaeo- 
logist at the Temple of Der-el-Bahari 
where the diggers almost stumbled on the 
hidden chamber where stood the Goddess 
Hathor in the shape of a cow, one of the 
most beautiful and impressive pieces of 
sculpture of the ancient world. 


WHAT HAS BEEN FOUND IN MESOPOTAMIA 


As in Egypt so in Mesopotamia the 
history of its peoples remained a sealed 
book till ihe nineteenth century. The 
tradition of the site of Nineveh near 
Mosul and Baby on near Baghdad re- 
mained, and many travellers, including 
Niebuhr, had gazed on the heaps that 
covered them. The first to survey them 
carefully was C. J. Rich (1787), who lived 
as the agent of the East India Company in 
Baghdad for thirty years and who in that 
time prepared the field for later explorers 
by careful statement of the gigantic remains 
of the lost cities and civilisations of the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and their pre- 


decessors. Niebuhr had surveyed Perse- 
polis in 1765 ; and these pioneers were 
followed by Buckingham, Porter, Mignan, 
and Fraser, but it was not till (as in 
Egypt) a military expedition was in the 
country that exact knowledge of the sites 
was placed before the world. General 
Chesney's mission in 1835 was peaceful, 
but it carefuUy surveyed the courses of the 
- Tigris and the Euphrates, and all later 
explorers used Chesney’s maps. The sur- 
veys of Assyria by J. F. Jones and of the 
site of Babylon under Selby which were 
made later were also of great value and 
interest to archaeologists. 
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Excavation had not yet begun, but the Others were now following : Dr. Hiiicks, 
extensive rubbish heaps of the rums an Irish clergyman of immense scholar- 
\delded clay tablets and bricks inscribed ship, who stands first as the examiner of 
with unkno'wn characters. There seemed the second and third script characters, 
something like a parallel between these Oppert, De Saulcy, and Talbot, So strange, 
characters and threefold characters of almost to the point of being incredible, 
the Rosetta Stone of Egypt, but they seemed the reading of these ancient char- 
presented a far more difficult problem acters, that there were doubters. These 
than faced the interpreters of the PIgyptian were silenced when, in 1857, a newly found 
hieroglyphics. The three Babylonian clay cylinder inscribed with the characters 
writings were made out to be Old Persian was brought home from Mesopotamia and 
with perhaps 40 symbols or letters ; a submitted to Rawliiison, Hincks, Talbot, 
more difficult writing which should be and Oppert for independent translation, 
that of' the earh^ Mesopotamians, the When their translations were unsealed 
Susians, or Elamites ; and a still more they all gave the same version of the story 
elaborate writing distinguished as Baby- of Tiglath-Pileser graven on the cylinder. 
Ionian. All the help for deciphering them "yHE early civilisation borrowed 
in 1802 lay in the fact that the three * by the Babylonians 

writings were often found side hy side. Onl}^ one step more in the unravelling 

In that year Grotefend, by picking out of the dead languages need be recorded 
three royal names in the simplest of these here. Hincks saw that these cuneiform 
forms of writing, took the first step, and writings of Babylon had come from some 
he ascertained about one-third of the old other source. So it seemed that this early 
Persian letters. But his essay on the Bab3donian civilisation had been l.-)orrowed 
subject, refused publication by the Go ttin- from another, the people of Sumer, or 
gen . Academy, was not published till Akkad. The second group of cuneiform 
ninety years later, when others had had - characters is now recognised as a late 
all the credit as well as the work to do form of the old language of Susa or Elam, 
over again. It is remarkable that the first But whether the oldest language is that 
unravelling of cuneiform should have of the Sumerians or Semites is not known, 
begun in the same year as that of the Naturally a tide of excavation followed 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. Twenty years in Mesopotamia the deciphering of the 
aftk'wards a vase was found to bear hiero- inscriptions, though it had begun with 
glyphic and cuneiform characters. Paul Botta, the French Consul at Mosul, 

S IR HENRY RAWLiNsoN’s DISCOVERY who in 1842 had tumcd an inquiring eye 
ON THE ROCK OF behistun- Oil the great mounds of Kouyunjik and 

. In those years much progress was made Khorsabad. At Kouyunjik, the reputed 
by De Sac}/ in reading the Old Persian ; site of Nineveh, he had no fortune, but 
and then in 1835 came Sir Henry Rawlin- one day a good-natured Arab looking in- 
son, who was the Champollion of the quisilively at Botta's men at work asked 
cuneiform inscriptions, and who in his what they sought, and, being shown a 
researches was aided by a knowledge of brick with the cuneiform characters on it; 
the ancient tongue of Zend, just as Cham- remarked laughingly that there were 
pollion had known Coptic. Rawlinson, thousands of them at his village of Khors- 
like Chcsney, a soldier, was in Persia on abaci. Botta was doubtful, but he sent 
diplomatic duty, and he had the true workmen to sink a shaft there. The\^ had 


intelligent curiosit}^ of the man of science. 
He knew nothing of Grotefend’s previous 
work, but he found the key to the cunei- 
form inscriptions on the Rock of Behistun 
in 1846 in much the same wa}^ through 
fitting together two inscriptions in differ- 
ent scripts, identifying the names of 
I-Iystaspcs, Darius, and Xerxes, and thence 
deducing the alphabets of Old Persian. 
He first got 14 letters, and the deciphering 
of this, the simplest cuneiform, was a 
matter of time. The dramatic story is told 
on page 6262 of this ‘work. 


not gone far before the}^ came on a wall. 

L AYARD’S AIVIAZINQ ADVENTURES ON 
HIS JOURNEY TO THE EAST 

Botta hastened to the spot and ‘digging 
was resumed furiously ; and as the. upshot 
of these labours the}^ unearthed a ‘crumb- 
ling bTiilding with slabs on which were 
sculptured fighting men. There were the 
ruins of the great palace of Sargon which’ 
crumbled as it was disclosed, for it had 
been destroyed long ages ago by fire. 

. Among the friends of Botta was a young, 
Englishrnan, Austen Henry Layard, whose 
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mind wandered from the study of the law 
to the fabled East. 

After his father's death, Layard was 
asked by his uncle, a coffee planter in 
Ceylon, to join him there, and the young 
man jumped at the chance, but resolved 
on seeing as much as he could of the East 
by travelling o^xrland. While he was still 
on the east of the Jordan the ISedouins 
captured him and he was a slave for six 


who wanted to tour Asia Minor. Layard 
once again had funds enough to reach 
Ceylon, but he got no farther than Mosu],_ 
near Khorsabad, where Botta was excavat- 
ing the. Palace of Sargon. Layard sent to 
London an account, with drawings, of the 
discoveries asking for funds to make 
excavations of his own. James Fergusson; 
the writer on architecture, and • John 
Murray, the publisher, talked them over. 



FLOOR OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S THE GODS HORUS, OSIRIS, 
THRONE HALL IN BABYLON AND ISIS 



ROAD TO NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S 
THRONE HALL 



months. He escaped, and at last reached 
Damascus in. rags and half-starving. The 
British Consul sent him on with a little 
money and some clothes, and he tramped 
his wa\^ through Asia Minor to Constan- 
tinople" There, as he afterwards told 
Professor Sayce, the British Ambassador 
Stratford Canning, afterwards Viscount 
Stratford de Redciiffe, found him a post as 
travelling guide to a young Englishman 


and according to Professor Sayce were the' 
iirst to start a small private subscription 
'which brought old Assyria to light. 

Provided thus with funds, . Layard set 
out on the dangerous road to Mosul again, 
and in a fortnight had set diggers to work 
at the mounds of Kouyunjik that had been, 
given up by Botta as a .bad job. Here 
Layard found the unexampled treasures 
which are . now in the Assyrian haUs of 
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tlie British Museum. Layard induced 
Stratford Canning to stand by him with 
the Turkish authorities, and the Sublime 
Porte gave permission to. ship the sculp- 
tures home. So now in Bloomsbury stand 
remains of the palaces built by Shal- 
maneser the Second, and Garhaddin 
Ashurnasirpal the Second ; the huge winged 
bulls which guarded the gateway, and one 
of which seemed to the astounded Arab 
whose pick first lighted on it to be the 
image of mighty Nimrud himself ; the 
sculptured lions of the Throne Rooms ; the 
black obelisk of Shalmaneser. Layard was 
too successful for the Turkish authorities, 
and his difficulties increased with his 
successes. But he went again on a second 
expedition in 1849-50, and this • time, 
searching anew Botta’s site of Kouyunjik, 
found the palace of Sennacherib buried so 
deeply that it had to be approached by 
side tunnels. Here were more sculptures 
and the first of those great and varied 
stores of graven annals, the palace libra- 
ries. His work in Assyria was almost done. 

HE IMPORTANT DISCOVERY MADE 
BY A NATIVE WITH LAYARD 

It was followed up, however, by one of 
his native companions, Hormuyd Rassam, 
a cultured and able man who almost as 
soon as he began found the palace of 
Ashurbanipal, more familiar perhaps 
under the Greek name^ of Sardanapalus, 
with sculptures andHlie library. It was 
many years before such good fortune again 
awaited him, but before his work ended 
thirty years later he had found the bronze 
gates of Balawat and had partially dis- 
closed the site of Sippar. 

Layard had meanwhile transferred his 
attention to Babylonia, where Loftus had 
begun at Erech in 1854. There was nothing 
quite so immediately startling here as at 
Nineveh ; but knowledge of language and 
religion was piled up, and apart from 
Taylor’s excavation of the temple of the 
Moon God at Ur of the Chaldees the most 
striking thing for a number of years was 
Rawlinson’s examination of the tower 
temple, of Nebuchadnezzar which, though 
built much too late to be the Tower of 
Babel, has often been identified with it. • 

The tablets, the sculptures, the inscrip- 
tions piled up were now beginning to be 
described and deciphered by scholars and 
historians. Cne day in 1872, Mr. George 
Smith, a worker at the British Museum and 
a man of great gifts, startled the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology with the words. 


A short time back I discovered among 
the Assyrian tablets at the British Museum 
an account of the Flood.” It was true, 
and the world soon joined in the Society’s 
astonishment. This was the first of those 
discoveries which confirmed in many ways 
the Bible stor^/ in the first chapters of 
Genesis. George Smith was sent out by 
public subscription to explore further the 
mound of Kouyunjik whence the Flood 
tablet had come. He brought back many 
literary treasures. Unfortunately he died 
on the eve of a second expedition. 

T he relics which opened up a new 

CHAPTER IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY 

After this new light had dimmed a 
little the archaeologists returned to Baby- 
lonia ; and here at last a search which had 
not been very successful was rewarded. 
De Sarzec, the French consul at Basra, 
was one of those who joined luck to 
insight. He excavated the mound of 
Telloh, where the Babylonian city of 
Lagash had been. There had been kings 
in Lagash before Babylon. De Sarzec 
found the sculptures and relics of Gudea 
and the might 3^ ones who had ruled in 
Sumer. At once a new chapter in the 
world’s Ihstory unknown and unsuspected 
was opened. It revealed ancient and 
forgotten rulers of Sumer and Akkad ; it 
showed where the origin of the ancient 
cuneiform writing had been ; it pushed back , 
farther the beginnings of the history of the 
world of cities, of rulers, of laws, of 
civilisation. Since then the work has been 
enlarged by seekers of all nations, Ger- 
many and the United States coming in 
with energy and skill ; and in 1924 at the 
cit}^ of Ur of the Chaldees, Dr. Hall, of the 
British Museum, joined forces with the 
Research expedition from Philadelphia 
to disclose in the Temple of the Moon God 
its wooden staircases and the first bronze 
statues of a sacred bull that are known. 
Here too were found the inscriptions of 
A-An-Hi-Pad-Da, King of Ur, a thousand 
3^ears before Pepi, the first King of Egypt. 

D iscoveries which tell us of 

THE WORLD IN OTHER DAYS 

The Germans under Moritz and Kolde- 
way have told us much from their excava- 
tion at Surghul of the old Sumerian king- 
dom ; De Morgan, of the Persian Mission 
at Susa, beginning in the closing years of 
last century, found the great obelisk of the 
Manishtusu, King of Kish ; and, above all, 
the world-famous . code of Hammurabi, 
one of- the most wonderful discoveries 
tliat the records of archaeology can show. 
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The Story of the Peoples of All Nations and Their Homelands 
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EGYPT AND ITS 100 CENTURIES 


TV/hile the mountains of Abyssinia and 
East-Central Africa send down 
their waters in the spring and earty 
summer to flood and fertilise the narrow 
valley of the Nile and its delta, it will 
remain a long oasis through the barren 
desert which makes a belt across the 
world from Morocco to China, 

It has been felt to be a favoured land 
as far back as human records go. Long 
before Britain had a name on the tongues 
of civilised mankind Egypt was great, 
powerful, and rich, and the ruins of her 
glory remain one of Earth's wonders. 

Yet in the seventies and eighties of 
the last century, with all the advantages 
of modern inventions and knowledge to 
help her, she was burdened with debt, 
misgoverned, oppressed, and an object 
of pity for less-favoured nations. Within 
thirty years her recovery was complete. 
She had become one of the most prosper- 
ous of the nations. The change might 
well be called a miracle. 

The secret of it was that, as the 
country commanded the chief sea-way 
to. India and the East, Great Britain 
could not afford to have it sink into utter 
failure through bad government ; and 
the other leading European countries, 
having lent freely to Egypt, were willing 


that Britain should take such steps for 
purifying a corrupt government as would 
make their loans. secure. Therefore when 
our country, for the world's good, took 
command in Egypt, the world assented, 
and left us the trouble and expense of 
being Egypt's saviour, and making every- 
body's investments safe. The success of 
that enterprise, under the fine supervision 
of Earl Cromer, was amazing, and it 
ended in an offer to Egypt that, assisted 
by British guidance in foreign affairs, she 
should resume the task of governing her- 
self, and start a new era in her long life. 
After the Great War, therefore, Egypt 
set out on a new career as a self-governing 
State once more. 

The strictly modern part of Egypt's 
history begins with Mohammed Ali, an 
Albanian pasha who seized power early 
in the nineteenth century, after the 
close of Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. In 
i8ii he founded the present ruling House 
of the Egyptian Khedives. Successful in 
war, he conquered a considerable part of 
the Sudan beyond the bounds of Upper 
Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, and Syria, and 
even gave Turkey help in Europe against 
Greece. Later he was obliged to fall back 
on his own land, and hold Egypt as a 
country paying tribute to Turkey. ■' 


THE FIVE CONTINENTS & 100 NATIONS & RACES THAT INHABIT THEM 
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It was the extravagance of the family 
successors of this warlike Egyptian ruler 
that plunged Egypt into debt, and with 
burdensome taxation, thievishly gathered, 
so harassed the peasants who produced 
the wealth of the nation that the European 
nations stepped in and took control of the 
money affairs of the Egyptian Government. 

T he rise of the iviAHpi and 

THE DEATH OF GORDON 

Before this the Suez Canal, nearly lOO 
miles long, had been cut across the isthmus 
uniting Africa and Asia, and had admitted 
large seagoing ships from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Red Sea. This great work 
of the French engineers, under the famous 
Frenchman, De Lesseps, was so valuable 
that all countries desired to be insured 
against disorder and bad government in 
Egypt, lest the canal should be damaged 
or blocked to shipping. 

When, however, an insurrection broke 
out in 1882, and the Eg^^ptian army, 
commanded by Arabi Pasha, mutinied 
and entrenched themselves at Tel-el-Kebir, 
it was only the British, under Lord 
Wolseley, who would undertake to restore 
order. This they did by storming the 
Egyptian position, and sending Arabi into 
exile. In the next two years, when the 
Sudan revolted against Egypt under a 
religious leader who called himself the 
Mahdi, and besieged An Khartoum the 
British General Gordon, who had under- 
taken to enter the country and make it 
peaceable, it was a British army that 
prevented the fertile valley of the Nile 
from being overrun by the fearless warriors 
from the deserts, who struck terror into 
the hearts of the Egyptians. 

H ow EGYPT CAME UNDER THE 
PROTECTION OF BRITAIN 

Though an army under Lord Wolseley 
was too late to rescue Gordon in Khartoum, 
where he was slain, the British held the 
Sudanese back from an invasion of Egypt, 
until Kitchener had formed an Eg\7ptian 
army which seconded the British army 
in overthrowing the Mahdi. The Mahdi 
himself was killed, and Khartoum has 
now become a centre of education for the 
Sudan, connected by railway with Lower 
Egypt, and presently to be connected by 
railway with the African Lakes, Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and Cape Town, with 
branch lines striking off eastward to the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, and 
westward to the Atlantic Ocean. 




Thus Britain found herself drawn into 
Egypt for its protection, and the protection 
of the peaceful Trade of that part of the 
world and the countries beyond ; and she 
was obliged to treat it as a Protectorate 
under her control. But she did not wish 
to take the country as her own. 

The good management of British 
Civil Servants and officers had brought 
Egypt from poverty to wealth, from war 
to peace, from ruin to a full purse, from 
dependence on the weather to a surer 
water supply, from the means of travel of a 
thousand years ago to the swiftness of the 
railway train, from weed-matted rivers to 
open waters frequented by regular steamers. 
But when the Egyptians felt themselves 
able to take over the management of their 
own national business again, Britain 
expressed her willingness to withdraw, 
leaving a thousand blessings behind. 
Whether the change will work well the 
Egyptians have yet to prove. All Britain 
hopes it will. 

T he mighty Nile and the wonderful 

FERTILITY IT GIVES TO EGYPT 

Egypt is a country weU worth protecting 
and helping, both for its own sake and for 
the world's sake — for what it is as well 
as for what it has been. It is a rich land, 
with abundant, oft-recurring harvests. 
Yet the area of its productive part is very 
small, merely alongside the Nile. Though 
Egypt, including its outlying deserts, 
occupies 360,000 square miles, or about 
seven times the space of England, the 
Nile valley and delta, where the Nile 
broadens out through canals towards the 
sea, is only about twice the size of Wales. 
Yet there is a population of nearly thirteen 
million people. The country is, there- 
fore, very thickly and very thinly peopled 
in different parts. 

Its great ancient cities are populous. 
Cairo, the capital, has about 800,000 
inhabitants ; Alexandria (once the most 
learned city in the world) has 450,000 ; 
and Port Said, at the northern entrance to 
the canal, has nearly a hundred thousand. 
Other towns are comparatively small. 

The products of Egypt are all agricul- 
tural (cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, maize, 
wheat, barley, and millet) and so helpful 
is the climate that it allows three crops 
yearly. The area farmed by each worker 
is small, for, out of 13 million people there 
are about two million landowners. 

The life of the people everywhere re- 
mains, in spite of modern inventions, much 
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the same as it was in the distant past, 
and may be imagined from many of the 
features in the history of this ancient land 
that must now be recalled. 

When we glance at Egypt as it is today 
we are reminded at every turn of a great 
and wonderful past. Its true glory lies 
in distant times. Grand and immense 
buildings, such as those we see by the 
banks of the Nile, exist only as the result 
of the movement of material — ^hard and 
laborious work, indeed — by thousands of 
human beings. We must realise that a 
pyramid is solid, except for the passages 
and the funeral chambers to which they 
lead. Few care to penetrate into the heart 
of one. The next time we walk across 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, one of the largest 
squares in London, we can shut our eyes 
and be led along till we reach the middle, 
and try to imagine what it must be to 
walk for that distance in a low and slanting 
dark passage, very hot and close, into a 
most lonesome, oppressive silence, out of 
the bright glare of day. 

T he pyraiviid set up in the sands by 

A HUNDRED THOUSAND SLAVES 

The base of the Great Pyramid is almost 
exactly the same size and shape as Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, What a scene must have 
been the building of such a mass, with 
such a base and such a height, so many 
centuries ago ! 

The huge granite facing-stones of the 
pyramid had to be quarried near the great 
dam of Assouan and brought down the 
river for hundreds of miles, and then, with 
enormous toil, men had to drag, push, and 
roll them over the burning sands. 

The rest of the masses of material were 
equally difficult to obtain, and let us think 
of the stupendous work of getting it all 
into place by means of pulleys and rollers, 
and the most exact human skill in masonry 
ever known. It is said that a hundred 
thousand slaves took part in this huge 
piece of work. 

We may well wonder what was the 
object of building the Pyramids at such 
immense cost and labour. As far as we 
know it was solely for the honour and 
glory of the king, and to provide a secure 
resting-place for his body after death. 
For one of the chief points in the religion 
of the old Egyptians — that wonderful 
religion which changed so little during its 
long history — was to arrange, so far as 
means wordd allow^ for preserving the 


body, as long as possible, whole and entire. 
This they did by making mummies of the 
bodies, by soaking them in a strong kind 
of soda, bandaging them, and putting 
them in decorated coffins hidden away in 
great rock tombs, and in the Pyramids, 
where it was hoped that no one would ever 
be able to find or disturb them. 

•THE TREASURES OF THE TOIVIBS THAT ' 

« TEIVIPTED THE ROBBERS 

Alas, for the last 3000 years at least, 
robbers have broken into the tombs from 
time to time, and disturbed what they 
found ; and in our own days we can see, 
under glass cases in our museums, speci- 
mens of the mummies of the great men 
of Egypt brought once more into the light. 

Perhaps we are wondering why the 
robbers of old were so anxious to break 
into the tombs, for they could scarcely 
care for the mummies themselves. It was 
the treasure that was buried with the 
mummies that attracted them ; for the 
Egyptians believed that, in some mys- 
terious way, in the new life in which he 
had gone, the departed person would need 
the things he had owned in his earthly 
life. So, with the mummies of royal and 
rich people, were put their valuable orna- 
ments and their possessions, besides furni- 
ture, clothes, and food for the use of the 
spirit of the departed, and the quaint 
little figures that were supposed to do the 
work' that would be required in the fields 
of the land of peace. There is a full 
description of the wonderful contents of 
one of these tombs; and of the discovery 
of the tombs themselves, in Arthur Mee's 
Golden Year (Hodder & Stoughton). 

W HAT THE TOIVIBS TELL US OF 
LIFE IN THE LONG AGO 

It is the sight of these personal belong- 
ings that brings us into such close touch 
with the Egypt of 3000 or 4000 years ago. 
For we have in the British Museum cases 
fuU of such treasures as the dolls with 
clay beads for hair, and the toys and little 
worn shoes and sandals of the children ; 
the dressing cabinet of the fine lady, 
containing ointments for the eyes, elbow- 
cushions, and dainty pink kid slippers. We 
have, too, the palette and paints of the 
scribe, the musical instruments of the 
musician — in short, hundreds of articles of 
everyday use that bring us face to face 
with the people to whom they belonged 
centuries ago. 

The attention of the whole world has 
been drawn in our time to the intense 
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personal interest of the Eg^^ptian tombs by 
the discovery of the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen. He was not one of the 
earliest or the greatest of the monarchs of 
antiquity ; but the inner parts of his tomb 
had been undisturbed, and as their explora- 
tion was carried on with scientific care the 
magnificence of Eg^^ptian burials of royal 
personages was illustrated there with 
unexampled completeness. 

T he SPLENDID AND GIGANTIC TEIVIPLES 
BUILT BY THE OLD EGYPTIANS 

And, besides these interesting personal 
belongings and thousands of little figures, 
with nets and field implements painted on 
them, there were always put beside the 
mummy representations of the numberless 
gods to whom the Egyptians prayed, and 
to whom they erected wonderful temples, 
whose ruins still form one of the sights of 
Egypt. There is a great group of these 
temples on the Nile, where the magnificent 
city of Thebes once stood, far on the way 
to Assouan. The great halls, imposing 
gateways, and rows of pillars form a 
beautiful sight in brilliant sunshine and 
deep purple shadow, and, as we gaze at 
dhem, we fancy them once more in their 
first beauty, with long processions of 
chanting priests and priestesses, and gor- 
geous display of kingly magnificence when 
the king came to pay his worship, amidst 
the stately monuments of gold and silver, 
adorned with ivory and precious stones. 
And even yet we have not come to the 
end of our close touch with the past in 
Egypt, for we can now read the actual 
message across the years, written in the 
old Egyptian picture language, which had 
died out and been completely forgotten 
ufter the Roman power over Egypt gradu- 
ally died away. 

T he key that unlocked the iviystery 

OF THE ANCIENT PICTURE-WRITING 


comparing them with certain lists of 
names they had already studied, till at 
last it was all straightened out, and the 
values of the signs discovered. 

This discovery has also opened up to 
us the old books and chapters of books 
constantly found in the tombs. These 
were in long rolls, or papyp'i, so called 
from the material on which they are 
written, the inner part of the pap3Tus 
reed growing on the Nile banks. We get 
our word paper from it. 

The work of the scribes was to make 
copies of these papyri. The one most 
copied is called the Book of the Dead, 
parts of which are believed to be older 
than the p3Tamids themselves. Certain 
chapters of this book were alwa 37 s laid 
beside the mummies, to instruct them 
what to say and how to behave in the 
underworld. There is no end to the 
interest of the Book of the Dead, not only 
on account of its entrancing illustrations, 
but also for the teaching it gives about 
the religion of Egypt, how men tried to fit 
themselves in life for a happ3^ hereafter ; 
how they expected to be judged, and how 
they believed they would live and work on 
their way through the underworld. Be- 
sides this and other religious books, there 
are many other papyri of great age, and 
they include fairy tales, war poems, 
medical and astronomical books, and 
length 37 instructions as to behaviour. 

L ife as it was in Egypt iviore than 

SIXTY CENTURIES AGO 

Every year diggings and explorations 
are being carried on in the search for 
more temples and tombs, inscriptions and 
papyri, to fill in the gajDS in our knowledge 
of the story of old Egypt. 

Scholars are inclined to put back the 
beginning of that story farther and farther. 
The first historical king of all Egypt is 


I 1. 


If we look at the walls and columns of 
the temples, at the solid vaults, at the 
coffin-cases, at the sculptures and the 
wall-paintings, we shall find most of them 
^covered with this picture-writing. Until 
a century ago no one could guess what it 
.all meant. Then an engraved stone was 
.'found at Rosetta, near Alexandria, now 
■carefully preserved under glass at the 
British Museum, which has served as a 
sort of key to unlock the m3^stery. There 
is a picture of this stone on page 685. 

Learned men, who love finding out the 
puzzles of the past, set to work translat- 
ing the inscriptions on this stone, and 


put by some in the fort3^-fifth century 
before Christ. Some think that Menes, 
who is said to have turned the course of 
the Nile, lived much earlier. Before him 
there are legends of god-kings and heroes, 
and kings of small States. Specimens of 
very old pottery, with pictures on it of 
soldiers and boats strangely like children's 
drawings of today, give an idea of the first 
known life on the Nile long before Menes. 

For the sake of convenience, in dealing 
with the great number of kings who followed 
Menes, we generally group them into 
thirty or more d3masties, or families, and 
the names are gleaned from the various 
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lists of kings on tablets and papyrus, 
made from time to time through the 
centuries, which have come down to us. 
.When looking at inscriptions we can always 
distinguish royal names, because they are 
surrounded by an oval line, supposed to 
be a cord tied in a knot to preserve the 
name from contact with common ones. 
This oval is called a cartouche. 


Before the king's name will generally 
be found some Egyptian words composed 
of a sign like an umbrella and an insect 
over two half-circles. These signs mean 
King of. the north and south, for Eg\7pt 
is such a long, narrow country that it was 
long divided into two parts, and so we 
often hear of the double crown, which is 
made up of the red crown of North Egypt 
and the white crown of South Egypt, 
though the ancient Egypt did not extend 
nearly so far southward as Egypt of the 
present day. 

Each king also called himself Son of Ra, 
or the Sun, which is shown by a goose 
and the sun with a dot in the middle. 


-HE KINGS OF THE FOURTH DYNASTY 
WHO BUILT THE PYRAIVIIDS 


Very little is known of the kings of the 
first three dynasties. It was under the 
rule of the fourth that the three great 
pyramids near Cairo are believed to have 
been built by Khufu, by Khafra, and 
by Menkaura. 

If we would see the speaking features 
of Khafra, and note how he sat to give 
audience to the overseers and officers of 
his, great building works, we can find a 
cast of his wonderful lifelike portrait in 
the British Museum. There he sits on his 
throne, surrounded by memorials of the 
officials who superintended the building 
of the second p3Tamid. 

Of Menkaura the museum possesses 
part of his skeleton and the fragments of 
his coffin, with the inscription saying he 
was just and merciful. The rest of the 
coffin and mummy were lost at sea on the 
way from Eg^^pt, whence they had been 
taken from the third pyramid. It is said 
that the sixty-fourth chapter of the Book 
of the Dead was compiled in his reign. 

Not far from the Pyramids of Gizeh is 
an enormous monster, hewn out of the 
Jiving rock, with a human head and the 
body of an animal, called the Sphinx,, so 
large that it could scarcely be got into the 
drum below the dome of St Paul's. It is 
now covered with sand up to the neck, 


and only the immense head shows. From 
time to time through the centuries the 
sand had been cleared awa}^ and the shape 
shown, as well as the little temple built in 
between the great paws. 

The face seems to look out to the horizon, 
changeless through thousands of years, 
except for the wear of time, and the 
wanton mischief done to it when Moham- 
medan soldiers used it as a target. It has 
a grand majesty of its own. 


-j-HE FAIVllLY FROIVl A FAR LAND WHICH 


CAIVIE IN SEARCH OF FOOD 


Many interesting tombs belong to this 
period, perhaps 2400 ^^ears before Christ. 
One of them has wall-paintings representing 
the arrival in the country of a family, 
such as that of Abraham, the great founder 
of the Jewish race. The story of his visit 
to Egypt in search of food, when there 
was a famine in his own country beyond 
the Isthmus of Suez, is familiar to us in 
the pages of the Bible. WTiat a change it 
must have been to the patriarch, for 
many years used to a wandering tent life 
and the silence of wide spaces, to enter 
into the busy life of the Nile valley, with 
its great cities and huge buildings, and to 
see the luxury and splendour of the king's 
court 1 It must have carried him back to 
his boyhood, to his native land, where 
there were also great cities and much 
wealth, a country, as we read in another 
part of this book, as old' as Egypt itself. 

We can well imagine that Abraham 
would tell stories of this visit to Egypt 
to his son Isaac, who would tell them to 
his son Jacob, and Jacob to Joseph. We 
read the story of Joseph elsewhere ; let 
us follow him again on his sad journey 
to slavery in Egypt, fitting in all we can 
to make real the .daily life, ot the hand- 
some lad, so cruelly torn from his home. 


T he BASKETS IN THE BRITISH IVIUSEUIVI 
WHICH JOSEPH IVIAY HAVE SEEN 

The baskets in the upper Egyptian 
rooms at the British Museum might well 
have been those which the chief baker 
carried on his head ; the models of the 
granaries show how corn was stored, 
and bring to mind Joseph's great work of 
fighting the famine that lasted so long, 
because Father Nile brought too much 
or too little water to the wide fields. 


Fashions changed so little in Eg3^pt for 
centuries that we can well borrow those 
seats and other furniture and paintings 
in the cases around, to put in the palace 
of the king to whorn Joseph became as a 
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son, and vve may fancy them together 
discussing earnestl}^ affairs of State— the 
king on his throne, in a black wig of little 
curls and plaits, like the one found in a^ 
reed box ; and Joseph with his reed pens 
and paints, reading his report from a papy- 
rus roll. Later on comes the touching wel- 
come to the old father and all the family, 
who had come across the isthmus, with all 
their worldly possessions, to settle in the 
land where Joseph had become such a 
great official. 

Little is known ot the history of Egypt 
at this time, for the kings who ruled then 
destro^^ed monuments rather than set them 
up. But when these Shepherd Kings 
passed away many famous names of 
builders and soldiers rose up during the 
years Israel lived in bondage. - Among 
them was Thothmes III, who inscribed 
'and set up the great obelisk we call 
Cleopatra's Needle, though the* famous 
queen lived several centuries after it was 
built. This pillar now stands on the 
Thames Embankment. 

Thothmes III was one of the first kings 
of Egypt to make war across the isthmus, 
both on the nations in the mountains of 
S3u:ia and in the valley of the two great 
rivers beyond the desert. 

A GREAT QUEEN AND A KING WHO 
PERSECUTED THE ISRAELITES 

Then there was the great Queen Hatshep- 
sut, often called the Elizabeth of Egyptian 
history. She sent most interesting ex- 
peditions to discover unknown countries, 
and had an account of them, with fine 
illustrations, engraved on the walls of a 
magnificent temple she built near Thebes. 
Rameses II is believed to have been the 
great oppressor of the Israelites, and we 
can see his face in the huge stone monu- 
ments he set up. More wonderful still 
is the photograph of his mummy which 
has been found with those of many of his 
race, and put into the museum in Cairo. 


tians," are here in the museum before our 
eyes. As we again think over the romantic 
story of Moses, we find endless objects 
' with which to frame his life from child- 
hood onwards. 

P ICTURES OF LIFE IN EGYPT IN THE DAYS 
WHEN IVIOSES IVIET PHARAOH 

The wall-paintings from the tombs 
show in their bright colours how the 
Egyptians amused themselves in the 
time of Moses, and before and after. 
There are the gay parties with music and 
dancing ; a father getting birds with a 
sort of boomerang, the child holding on 
to his leg for fear of falling out of the 
boat ; the mother gathering lotus flowers ; 
the family cat retrieving the birds three 
at a time. And when the time came for 
lessons those reed pens and red and black 
paints were the sort with which the boy 
must have learned to write. The Ten 
Commandments, brought down from 
Sinai by Moses after he had left Egypt, 
are aU shadowed in the forty-two com- 
mandments of the Book of the Dead. 

The making and worship of the Golden 
Calf, which so angered the great leader, 
was suggested by the ancient worship of 
Egypt, brought home to us m endless 
forms by paintings and . images of every 
description, as well as by the mummied 
forms of the animals held in such sacred 
reverence. For about a- thousand years 
after this brilliant line of the Rameses 
dynasty, the history of Egypt, on the 
whole, was one of gradual decline and 
gathering trouble. It was during this 
time that the priests of the splendid 
temples became richer and richer and even 
more powerful, till at last they made them- 
selves kings. AVhen examining the mum- 
mies and their cases, we notice how many 
belong to priests and priestesses, door- 
keepers, incense-bearers, and other officers 
of the great religious colleges. 

T he suffering of Egypt at the hands 

OF THE ASSYRIANS AND PERSIANS 





Thus, the features into which so many 
looked with awe, perhaps the little 
Moses among them, are shown again to the 
world more than 3000 years after the great 


king's death. 


Magnificent were the temples and monu- 
ments set up by the dynasty of kings, 


among which we find the massive ruins at 


Karnak and Luxor, near Thebes. Bricks 
such as the Israelites made for use in build- 
ing store cities for their hard taskmasters, 
necklaces and jewellery such as they may 
have taken when they “ spoiled the Egyp- 


Dynasties of foreigners followed the 
priest-kings, and the country was break- 
ing up and everything going down, when 
the kings of Assyria saw their chance, and 
began to attack Egypt on her own frontier. 
They overran the whole of the country, 
spoiling the harvests,' so that the people 
starved, and the fine temples and monu- 
ments began to fall into decay. Egypt 
revived for a little while, only to be again 
devastated from end to end by the 
Assyrians, till Assyria too, fell under the 
great power of the Persians. 
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EGYPT AND ITS 100 CENTURIES 


The Egyptians took every oppor- 
tunity to revolt against the Persians. 
Between the second and third revolts, in 
the fifth century before Christ, a traveller 
came to Egypt, notebook in hand, for he 
was an author, anxious to collect material 
for his Plistory of the Persian Wars. This 


The Persians, in their turn, were driven 
out by Alexander the Great; of Greece. 
His stay was but short in Egypt ; but his 
passage has left marks for all time. He 
flashed across the desert to worship at the 
shrine of the god Jupiter i\mmon, whom he 
claimed as an ancestor, and he planned 
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A WOMAN OF KARNAK 


A NATIVE DONKEY BOY 
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TWO EGYPTIAN GIRLS 



BEDOUIN MOTHERS AND THEIR CHILDREN 

was the Greek Herodotus, the Father of 
History, who set down in a pleasant, 
chatty way his impressions of the wonder- 
ful country, of the Nile in flood, of the 
pyramids, and other great buildings. Much 
of his book we can read today, though 
Herodotus lived more than 2000 years ago. 


AN ARAB WOMAN AND HER CHILD TAKE A RIDE 

and founded the great cit}^ of Alexandria, 
called after him, which, under his succes- 
sors, became one of the most important 
cities in the world. 

Three centuries before Alexander an 
Egyptian king had employed Greek sol- 
diers and allowed Greek traders to settle 
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ill the delta. Before this Egypt had been 
closed to foreigners, much as China was 
till lately ; but these Greeks found their 
way into the countr}^, and, little by little, 
their cleverness in trade, their- wonderful 
power in art and in learning, spread Greek 
influence ever farther along the Nile. 
Naukratis became a famous Greek city 
during this time, and today explorers find 
much Greek treasure of all kinds buried 
in various parts of the Nile delta. 

T he GREEK SOLDIER WHO FOUNDED 
THE DYNASTY OF THE PTOLEIVIIES 

The kings succeeding Alexander were 
the Ptolemies, the first of the name being 
one of Alexander's generals. The}^ were 
great builders and restorers, and to them 
we owe the Temple of Edfu, and the 
temples on the Island of Philae, near the 
great dam of Assouan. The Ptolemies also 
favoured the city named Alexandria, after 
the founder of their fortunes, and started 
in it the immense library, afterwards 
unhappily burned, also the university, to 
which were attracted some of the most 
famous Greek scholars. 

Another Ptolemy built the tall lighthouse, 
said to. be three times as high as the 
Monument in London, and, like the 
Pyramids, one of the wonders of the ancient 
world. The flare from its top guided the 
shipping of Alexandria safely into its 
double harbour for long years, but not a 
trace of it now remains. The same Ptoleni}^ 
caused the Old Testament, originally 
written in the Hebrew language, and under- 
stood only by comparatively few people, 
to be translated at Alexandria into Greek, 
the beautiful language which was soon to 
be carried over the known world and 
.become the language of scholars every- 
where. Another good work of this same 
king was to cause an Egyptian scribe named 
Manetho, who knew Greek well, to write in 
that language a history of Egypt and its 
religion, and though his actual records 
have been lost, other writers have copied 
from Manetho, and thus his work has been 
of very great use. 

HE SHADOW WHICH CREPT EASTWARD 
AND REACHED EGYPT 

The Rosetta Stone was set up in the 
reign of Ptolemy V. We see now how it 
was that a Greek translation came to be 
put below Egyptian writing. Both lan- 
guages were then in use in Egypt. And all 
the time that Eg3^pt was becoming more 
and more Greek a shadow ever lengthen- 
ing towards the East " was slowly creeping 
onwards from Rome ; it passed over 


Greece itself m the middle of the 
century before Christ, reaching Egypt 
about a hundred 3^ears later. 

The last of the Ptolemies was Cleopatra, 
whose story is told in one of Shakes- 
peare's great pla^^s. What a perspective 
of 3^ears it is from Menes to Cleopatra, 
fifty centuries full of work and struggle 
and every kind of human interest. 

Egypt remained under the Eastern or 
Greek Empire after the great division into 
East and West. It accepted Christianity 
with the rest of the Empire, but tacked on 
it all kinds of ideas and customs connected 
with its ancient faith. It fell almost at 
once under the yoke of the Mohammedans 
when they set out to conquer the world, 
and throughout the ages that followed 
little was heard of the Egyptian people 
themselves. They were the bearers of the 
3^oke of alien masters, such as the Circas- 
sian Marmelukes, who held power, mostly 
under Turkey, until the time of Moliammed 
Ali, who established the reigning dynasty. 

Probably the most peaceful and pros- 
perous period in aU its long story has 
been the generation in which Egypt was 
under the influences of British thought and 
methods, though toward the close of this 
period there was much unrest among the 
younger people who did not know what 
oppressions had been removed b3^ their 
friendly guardians from the West. 

T he rise of the spirit of independence 

IN THE EGYPT OF OUR TIIVIE 

It was in 1922 that it was felt that 
Egypt had reached a stage at which it 
might resume self-government, due care 
being taken to preserve the . Suez Canal 
as an international waterway. Accord- 
ingly the Sultan Ahmad Fuad was acknow- 
ledged as the Eg3^ptian king, reigning over 
an independent kingdom with a Par- 
liament of its own. 

Almost immediately signs of ambition 
appeared in the country, and movements 
were apparent which had for their aim the 
resumption of Egyptian rule in the 
Sudan, a region that had been rescued 
from barbarism by a British army, and 
had prospered greatl37 under British rule. 
Peace has been firmly founded among the 
Sudanese, whereas Egypt has never been 
able to govern these warlike races, either 
with benefit to itself or to the natives 
themselves. Thus the new Egyptian free- 
dom was started with but little promise 
of statesmanlike wisdom when this book 
went to press. We shall see. 
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BE SEEN FROM THIS PICTURE-MAP THE FACE OF SOUTH AMERICA ABOUNDS IN THE MOST INTERESTING PHYSICAL FEATURES 
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THERE ARE MANY FORMS OF WILD LIFE IN SOUTH AMERICA, RANGING FROM THE CHINCHILLA TO THE ARMADILLO AND FROM' THE IGUANA TO THE BOA 




AS MAY BE SEEN FROM tHlS PICTURE-MAP JHE INDUSTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA VARY FROM SUGAR AND SOAP MANUFACTURE IN THE NORTH TO 

■ SHEEP AND CATTLE REARING IN THE SOUTH' ' 
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THE PHYSICAL FEATURES AND INDUSTRIES OF MEXICO 





THE VARIED PLANTS AND INDUSTRIES OF 



AS MAY BE SEEN FROM THIS P1CTURE«MAP MANY OF THE INDUSTRIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
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A BIRD IN A TREE SANG FIDDLE-DEE-DEE 



THE GUN WENT OFF, BUT THE BIRD IN THE TREE CONTINUED TO WHISTLE HIS FIDDLE-DEE-DEE 

See poem on page 6902 
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GROUP 13 POETRY SECTION 66 

One Thousand Poems of All Times and All Countries 

The Most Famous Poem of Macaulay 

j^ORD MACAULAY, the brilliant historian, was also famous in his day as a poet, 
and though his poems are not now in the fashion we ought to be large- 
minded enough to admire their vigour and fire. He lived in his mind in days historical. 

Old happenings were real to him. Even the legendary days of old Rome, before 
regular history was written, were as alive to him as the days he lived in. We see 
it in this poetical account of a famous incident in traditional Roman times, soon 
after the Republic was formed. It does not matter a bit to us who were the people he 
introduces into the poem. The scene is stirring and romantic, and the story is 
finely told. The poet has the power of making mere names of men and places sound 
heroic and noble, and the spirit of patriotism shown throughout, and especially 
towards the close of the Lay, is thrilling. The poem is not quite complete here. 

HOW HORATIUS KEPT THE BRIDGE 


I ARS PORSENA of Clusium 

By the Nine Gods he swore 

That the great house of Tarqnin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 

By the Nine Gods he swore it. 

And named a trysting day, 

And bade his messengers ride forth, 

East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array. 

^ND.now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men ; 

The foot are fourscore thousand, 
The horse are thousands ten : 

Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array. 

A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 

gUT by the 3^e]low Tiber 
Was tumult and affright : 

From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 

A mile around the city, 

The throng stopped up the ways ; 

A fearful sight it was to see 

Through two long nights and days. 

’go eastward and to westward 

Have spread the Tuscan bands ; 

Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 
In Crustumerium stands. 

Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain ; 

Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 

And the stout guards are slain. 

J wis, in all the Senate, 

There was no heart so bold 

But sore it ached and fast.it beat 
When that ill news was told. 


Forthwith up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all ; 

In haste they girded up their gowns, 

And hied them to the wall. 

gHEY held a council standing 
Before the River Gate ; 

Short time was there, ye well may guess, 
For musing or debate. 

Out spake the Consul roundly : 

“ The bridge must straight go. down ; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, , 

Nought else can save the town.” 

Tust then a scout came flying, 

All wild with haste and fear : 

“To arms ! to arms ! Sir Consul ; 

Lars Porsena is here.” 

On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 

^ND nearer fast and nearer 

Doth the red whirlwind come ; . 
And louder still and still more loud. 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 

Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 
The trampling, and the hum. 

And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 

Far to left and far to right. 

In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 

The long array of helmets bright. 

The long arra}^ of spears. 

^ND plainly and more plamly. 

Above that glimmering line, 

. Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine ; 

But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all. 

The terror of the Umbrian, 

The terror of the Gaul. 
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And plainl}^ and more plainly 
' Now might the burghers know, 

By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
Each warlike Lucumo. 

There Clinius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen ; 

And Astur of the fourfold shield. 

Girt with the brand none else may wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold. 

And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thras3nnene. 

Fast by the royal standard, 

Overlooking all the war, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sat in his ivory car. 

By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name ; 

And by the left false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame. 

But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yell .that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed ; 

No child but screamed out curses. 

And shook its little fist. 

But the ConsuIVs‘brow was sad. 

And the Consul’s speech was low. 

And darkly looked he at the wall. 

And darkly at the foe. 

Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 

And if they once may win the bridge 
^Wrat hope, to save the town ? ” 

Then out spake brave Ploratius, 

The Captain of the Gate : 

To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late ; 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ? 

Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the , speed ye may ; 

I, with two more to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now, who will stand on- either hand, 

And keep the bridge with me ? ” 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius, . 

A Ramnian proud was he : 

'' Lo, I will stand at thy right hand. 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 

And out' spake strong Herminius,' " 


Of Titian blood was he : 

” I will abide on thy left side. 

And keep the bridge with thee.’' 

Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 

“ As thou sayest, so let it be.” 

And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold. 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave da3^s of old. 

Then none was for a party. 

Then all were for the State ; 

Then the great man helped the poor. 

And the poor man loved the great ; 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold ; 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 

Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 

And the Tribunes beard the high, 

And the Fathers grind the low. 

As we wax hot in faction, 

In battle we wax cold ; 

Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 

Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe ; 

And Fathers mixed with Commons 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow. 

And smote upon the planks above, 

And loosed the props below. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Right glorious to behold. 

Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 

Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 

As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread. 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head. 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 

The Three stood calm and silent. 

And looked' upon the foes. 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose ; 

And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that deep array ; 

To earth they sprang, their swords they 
drew, 

And lifted high their shields and. flew 
To win the narrow way : 
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Aunus from green Tifernum, 

Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 

And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva's mines ; 

And Picas, long to Clusiiim 
Vassal in peace and war, 

V/ho led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that gre}^ crag where, girt with towers. 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O'er the pale waves of Nar. 

Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath ; 

Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth ; 

At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust ; 

And the proud Umbrian's gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 

Then Ocnus of Falerii 

Rushed on the Roman Three : 

And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea ; 

And Arnus of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar. 

The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa's fen. 

And wasted fields and slaughtered men 
Along Albinia's shore. 

Herminius smote down Arnus ; 

Lartius laid Ocnus low ; 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow. 

Lie there," he cried, feU pirate 1 
No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia's walls the crowd shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark. 

No more Campania's hinds shall fly 
To woods and caverns when they sp^^ 

Thy thrice accursed sail." 

And now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes. 

A wild and wrathful clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears' lengths from the entrance 
Halted that deep array, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. 

But hark 1 the cry is Astur : 

And lo 1 the ranks divide ; 

And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 

Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 

And in his hand he shakes the brand 
VTiich none but he can wield. 

He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 


He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, " The she-wolf's litter 
Stand savagely at bay ; 

But will ye dare to follow 
If Astur clears the way ? " 

Then, whirling up his broadsword 
With both hands to the height, 

He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote vdth all his might. 

With shield and blade Horatius 
Right deftly turned the blow. 

The blow, though turned, came yet too 
nigh ; 

It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh ; 

The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To see the red blood flow. 

He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-.space ; 

Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds. 
Sprang right at Astur's face ; 

Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
Behind the Tuscan's head. 

On Astur's throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel. 

And thrice and four times tugged amain 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 

And see," he cried, '' the welcome. 

Fair guests, that waits you here ! 

What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ? " 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

“ Come back, come back, Horatius 1 " 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 

Back, Lartius 1 Back, Herminius ! 

Back, ere the ruin fall ! " 

Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 

Herminius darted back ; 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when the^^ turned their faces. 

And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone. 

They would have crossed once more 

But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream. 

And a long shout of triumph 

Rose from the walls of Rome, , : 
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As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 

And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free. 

And whirling down, in fierce career. 
Battlement, and plank, and pier. 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before. 

And the broad flood behind. 

“ Down with him 1 ” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

'' Now yield thee,'' cried Lars Porsena, 
'‘Now yield thee to our grace." 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 

But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

" Oh, Tiber ! Father Tiber I 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thou in charge this da^^ ! '' 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side. 

And with the harness on his back 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 

But friends and foes in dumb surprise. 
With parted lips and straining eyes. 
Stood gazing where he sank •; 

And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear. 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cr^^, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current. 

Swollen high by months of rain ■; 

And fast his blood was flowing ; 

And he was sore in pain ; 

And heavy with his armour. 

And spent with changing blows ; 
And oft they thought him sinking. 

But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer. 

In such an evil case. 

Struggle through such a raging flood 


Safe to the landing-place ; 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within. 

And our good Father Tiber 
Bore bravely up his chin. 

" Curse on him ! " quoth false Sextus ; 

" Will not the villain drown ? 

But for this stay ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town ! " 

" Heaven help him ! quoth Lars Porsena, 
" And bring him safe to shore ; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before." 

And now he feels the bottom, 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud. 

He enters through the River Gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

They gave him of the corn-land. 

That was of public right. 

As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough, from morn till night ; 

And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 

Horatius in his harness. 

Halting upon one knee : 

And underneath is written. 

In letters all of gold. 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

When the goodman mends his armour. 
And trims his helmet's plume ; 

When the goodwife's shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told. 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

A DEDICATION 

We do not know many things more touching than these 
four lines. They are Janet Begbie’s dedication of a volume 
of poems to her little sister, who had left this world, and 
all the desires of it, before the poems were written. 

Tn vain you asked me for a song : 

^ My love was idle all too long. 

Now you can never ask again ; 

I bring you all my songs — in vain, 
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FAREWELL 

This graceful yet sad farewell to the Sun is from the pen 
of John Addington Symonds, a poet and able prose writer 
whose work took a minor tone owing to ill-health. 

"Vhou goest ; to what distant place 
^ Wilt thou th}^ sunlight carry ? 

I stay with cold and clouded face ; 

How long am I to tarr}^ ? 

Where’er thou goest morn will be ; 

Thou leavest night and gloom to me. 

The night and gloom I can but take ; 

I do not grudge thy splendour. 

Bid souls of eager men awake ; 

Be kind and bright and tender. 

Give day to other worlds ; for me 
It must suffice to dream of thee. 

THE CHORUS OF THE PITIES 

This is taken from the close of Thomas Hardy’s great 
poetic drama The Dynasts, which pictures the last ten 
years of the life of Napoleon. Spirits are portrayed as 
watching the scenes of the drama and the terrible deeds 
and sufferings of men in Napoleon’s wars. Why does God 
allow such sufferings ? The Chorus of Spirits representing 
the feeling of Pity here give the final reply, which is that 
the Divine Controller of the Universe is fulfilling a great 
plan we cannot comprehend, but which will bring all men 
at last into eternal joy, for the good that is in men shows 
that their Creator cannot be lacking in tender mercy. 

'To Thee whose eye all Nature owns, 

^ Who huiiest Dynasts from their 
thrones, 

And hftest those of low estate 
We sing, with her men consecrate ! 

Yea, Great and Good, Thee, Thee we hail. 
Who shak’st the strong. Who shield'st the 
frail. 

Who hadst not shaped such souls as we 
If tender mercy lacked in Thee I 

Though times be when the mortal moan 
Seems unascending to Thy throne. 

Though seers do not as yet explain 
Why Suffering sobs to Thee in vain ; 

We hold that Thy unscanted scope 
Affords a food for final Hope, 

That mild-eyed Prescience ponders nigh 
Life’s loom, to lull it by and by. 

Therefore we quire to highest height 
The Wellwiller, the kindly Might, 

That balances the Vast for weal. 

That purges as by wounds to heal. 

The systemed suns the skies enscroll 
Obey Thee in their rhythmic roll. 

Ride radiantly at Thy command. 

Are darkened by Thy master hand \ 


And these pale, panting multitudes 
Seen surging here, their moils, their moods. 
All shall fulfill their joy ” in Thee, 

In Thee abide eternally ! 

Exultant adoration give 

The Alone, through Whom all living live, 

The Alone, in Whom all dying die. 

Whose means the End shah justify I 

DRAKE’S DRUM 

This heart-stirring poem by Sir Henry Newbolt, one of 
the most soundly famous of our modern patriotic poets, 
is based on the legendary supposition that if the great 
sea captain should ever be needed by England, in a lime 
of dire extremity, he will be there to help. We take these 
verses from Poems New and Old, published by John Aturray. 

FYrane he’s in his hammock an’ a 
^ thousand mile away, 

(Capten, art ilia steepin' there below P), 
Slung at ween the round shot in Nombre 
Dios Bay, 

An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Pl3miouth 
Hoe. 

Yarnder lumes the Island, yarnder lie the 
ships, 

Wi’ sailor lads a dancin’ heel-an’-toe. 
An’ the shore-lights flashm’, an’ the night- 
tide dashin’. 

He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et 
long ago. 

Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the 

• Devon seas, 

{Capten, art tha steepin' there below ?) 
Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ 
heart at ease. 

An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth 
Hoe. 

“ Take my drum to England, hang et by 
the shore. 

Strike et when 3'our powder’s runnin’ 
low ; 

If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port 
o’ Heaven, 

An’ drum them up the Channel as we 
driunmed them long ago.” 

Drake he’s in his hammock till the great 
Armadas come, 

{Capten, art tha steepin' there below ?)j 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for 
the drum. 

An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth 
Hoe. 

Call him on the deep sea, call him up the 
Sound, 

Call him when ye sail to meet the foe ; 
Where the old. trade’s pl3dn’ an’ the old 
flag fi3dn’ 

They shall find hinYware an’ wakin’, as 
the3^ found him long ago I 
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TO MEADOWS 

iiiu lovely Side of Robert Herrick’s country muse, wlien 
he delig:hts in flowers and in village customs, is most prettily 
illustrated in these verses. They tell how the meadows, but 
lately besprinkled with cowslips, have been despoiled, 
doubtless for the making of old-fashioned cowslip wine. 
The poet brings before us a diarming scene of long ago. 

Y e have been fresh and green, 

: Ye have been filled with flowers, 
And ye the walks have been 

Where maids have spent their hours. 

You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and bear away 
Tlie rieher cowslips home. 

You've heard them sweetly sing, 

And seen them in a round ; 

Each virgin, like a spring, 

With honeysuckles crowned. 

But now -we see none here 
Whose silvhy feet did tread. 

And with dishevelled hair 

Adorned this smoother mead. 

Like unthrifts, having spent 
Your stock, and needy grown, 

You’re left here to lament 
Your poor estates, alone. 

THE COMING OF SPRING 
This charming description of the coming of Spring is from 
White Rose and Red, a story in verse by Robert Buchanan, 
who made his mark as poet, novelist, and dramatist. 

'The swift is wheeling and gleaming, 

^ The brook is brown in its bed. 

Rain from the cloud is streaming. 

And the. Bow bends overhead ; 

The charm of the winter is broken ! 

The last of the spell is said ! 

The eel in the pond is quickening, 

The gra^^iing leaps in the stream ; 

Wliat if the clouds are thickening ? 

See how the meadows gleam ! 

The spell of the winter is shaken * . 

The world awakes from a dream. 

The fir puts, out green fingers, 

The pear tree softly blows. 

The rose in her dark bower lingers, 

But her curtains will soon unclose, 

And the lilac will shake her ringlets 
Over the blush of the rose. 

The swift is wheeling and gleaming. 

The woods are beginning to ring, 

■Rain from the cloud is streaming ; 

There, where the Bow doth cling, 

Summer is smiling afar off. 

Over the shoulder of Spring. / - 


VENICE 

Every intelligent visitor to Venice must be thrilled by this 
sonnet, with the noble-sounding opening line. It was 
written in 1S02, the year when Wordsworth wrote the 
greatest of his sonnets. The occasion was the handing 
over of Venice to Austria by Napoleon, and the suppression 
of the Venetian Republic. Already Venice had fallen from 
her high estate as mistress of the trade of the East, and 
Wordsworth evidently thought of her last change as bring- 
ing final ruin. But after his' victory at Austerlitz, in 1805, 
Napoleon brought back Venice from Austria into Italy. 

O NCE did she hold the gorgeous east in 
fee. 

And was the safeguard of the west : the 
worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty, 

She was a maiden city, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And, when she took unto herself a mate. 
She must espouse the everlasting sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories 
fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength 
decay ; 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be , paid 
When her long life hath reached its final 

. day • : 

Men are we, and must grieve when even 
the shade 

Of that which once was great is passed 
away. 

HOME,. SWEET HOME 

This song, expressing the love of home, is first favourite 
wherever the English language is spoken, but its writer, 
who was an American, never had a real home. John 
Howard Payne was an actor, born in 1792. In 1823 he pro- 
duced in' London an opera in which this song was first sung. 
But afterwards he lived a wandering life, and died in 1852 

’l\/|iD pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home 1 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow 
us there, 

Vvdiich, seek' through the world, is ne’er 
met with elsewhere. 

Home, home, sweet, sioeet home ! 
There's no place like home ! 

An exile from home, splendour dazzles in 
vain ! 

Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage 
again ! 

The birds singing gaily that came at my 
call — • 

Give rae them ! and the peace of 'mind 
dearer than all ! 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
There's no place like home I 
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THE EARTH AND MAN 

This charming comparison of the life-producing power of 
the earth with the joy-producing power of the human heart 
is from Stopford Brooke, whose reputation as a preacher 
and a literary critic of the nineteenth century somewhat 
obscured his merits as a poet. He lived from 1832 to t9l6. 

A LITTLE sun, a little rain, 

A soft wind blowing from the west, 
And woods and fields are sweet again. 

And warmth within the mountain's 
breast. 

So simple is the earth we tread. 

So quick with love and life her frame. 
Ten thousand 37ears have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 

A, little love, a litfle trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream. 

And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 

So simple is the heart of man. 

So ready for new hope and joy ; 

Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 

A CONSECRATION 

This powerful poem was the introduction to Salt Sea 
Ballads, the first book of verse published by John Masefield 
Not only is it remarkable for the. intensity of the spirit of 
humanity which permeates it, but also as a prophecy of 
the later work of that boldly masculine poet. Mr. Mase- 
field has been true to the ideal he pledged himself to pursue 

jSJoT of the princes and prelates with 
^ ^ periwigged charioteers 
Riding triumphantly laurelled to lap the 
fat of the years, . 

Rather the scorned, the rejected, the men 
hemmed in with the spears ; 

The men of the tattered battalion which 
fights till it dies. 

Dazed with the dust of the battle, the din 
and the. cries. 

The men with the broken heads and the 
blood running into, their eyes. 

Not the be-medalled Commander, beloved 
of the throne. 

Riding cock-horse to parade when the 
bugles are blown, 

But the lads who carried the koppie and 
cannot be known. 

Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the 
tramp of the road. 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders 
pricked on with the goad, 

The man with too weighty a burden, too 
weary a load. 


The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the man 
with the clout, 

The chantyman bent at the halliards 
putting a tune to the shout. 

The drowsy man at the wheel and the 
tired look-out. 

Others may sing of the wine and the 
wealth and the mirth, 

The portly presence of potentates goodly 
in girth ; 

Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust 
and scum of the earth ! 

Theirs be the music, the colour, the glory, 
the gold ; 

Mine be a handful of ashe.s, a mouthful of 
mould. 

Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind 
in the rain and the cold, 

Of these shall ni}^ songs be fashioned, my 
tale be told. Amen. 

WHEN YOU ARE OLD 

W. B. Yeats, tfie most famous of the living poets of Ireland, 
is a great master of musical words with mystical meanings 
that do not readily disclose themselves to the average 
leader. This is one of the best-known of his shorter 
poems. We quote it from his volume of collected works. 

\When you are old and grey and full of 
^ sleep. 

And nodding by the fire, take down this 
book, 

And slowly read and dream of the soft 
look 

Your eyes had once, and of their shadows 
deep ; 

How many loved your moments of glad 
grace,'' 

And loved your beauty with love false 
or true ; 

But one man loved the pilgrim soul in 
you. 

And loved the sorrows of your changing 
face. 

And bending down beside the glowing bars 
Murmur, a little sadty, how love fled, 
And paced upon the mountains overhead; 
And hid his face amid a crown of stars. 

ON A PEOPLE’S POET • 

The idea that men may love a song till they spoil it is the 
burden of. this clever couplet by Sir William Watsom 
But all true songs will live again and yet again. 

A^es, threadbare seem his songs, to 

^ lettered ken. 

They were worn threadbare . next- the 
hearts of men. 

s 10 
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TO MY MOTHER’S MEMORY 


■J’he standpoint of this poem, by Sir William Watson, is a 
Pennine summit, looking westward towards the Lakeland 
mountains and eastward over the Yorkshire dales. It is 
the lowlier dales that command the poet’s eye, for there, he 
tells us, was born. his mother, from whom he inherited his 
poetic vision. This poem is quoted from Hodder and 
Stoughton’s edition of a hundred poems by Sir William. 

T his is the summit, wild and lone. - . 

W estward the loftier mountains stand. 
Let me look eastward on mine own 
Ancestral land. 

0 sing me songs, 0 tell me tales, 

Of yonder valleys at my feet ! 

She was a daughter of those dales, 

A daughter sweet. 

Oft did she speak of homesteads there. 
And faces that her childhood knew. 

She speaks no more ; and scarce I dare 
To deem it true, 

That somehow she can still behold 
Sunlight and moonlight, earth and sea, 
Whicli were among the gifts untold 
She gave to me. 

OUR GOD, WE THANK THEE 
This lovely hymn of thankfulness for all the forms of beauty 
and goodness that surround our lives was written by 
Adelaide Anne Procter, daughter of the poet who called 
himself Barry Cornwall. Miss Procter, who-died in 1864, 
wrote verses in the magazines edited by Charles Dickens. 

O UR God, we thank Thee, who hast made 
. The earth ■ so bright, • 

So full of splendour and of joy. 

Beauty and light ; 

So many glorious things are here. 

Noble and right ! . 

We thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made 
Joy i to abound ; 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round. 

That in the darkest .spot of earth 
Some love is found. 

We thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours. 
That thorns remain ; 

So that earth's bliss may be our guide. 
And not our chain. 

For Thou who knowest. Lord, how soon . . 

Our weak heart clings 
Hast given us joys, tender and true. 

Yet all with wings. 

So that we see, gleaming on high. 
Diviner things ! 


We thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 
The best in store ; ■ 

We have enough, ^^et not too much, 

To long for more; 

A yearning for. a deeper peace. 

Not known before. 

We thank Thee, Lord, that here our souls, 
Though amply blest. 

Can never find, although they seek, 

A perfect rest, 

Nor ever shall, until they lean 
On Jesu's breast ! 

LEISURE 

These lines are perhaps the best example of the natural 
simple poetry of W. H. Davies, who won attention by his 
descriptions of his travel experienced as a tramp. That he 
sees the worlds of outdoor life and of human character with 
a poet’s eye and has a rare intuition for romance is uni- 
versally felt. He has, too, a fine gift of selective criticism, 
and his reputation will be constantly.growing as we grow up, 
Mr. Davies’s poems are published. by Messrs. Jonathan Cape. 

W HAT is this life if, full of care, 

We‘ have no time to stand and 
stare? 

No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 

No time to see, when' woods we pass. 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 

No time to see, in broad daylight, 

Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 

No time to turn at Beauty's glance, 

And watch her feet, how they can dance. 

No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 

A poor life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare. 

TREES 

One of the young poets of great promise whose life was cut 
short by the war was Joyce Kilmer, who was becoming 
widely- known in America by his love of Nature and the 
freshness and simplicity of his style. He died when he 
was only thirty-one years old. Had he written nothing 
except this poem on a tree he would be long remembered. 

I THINK that I shall never see 
^ A poem lovely as a tree, 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth's .sweet, flowing breast ; 
A tree that looks at God, all day, . _ _ . 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray ; 

A tree that may in. summer wear. 

A nest of robins in her hair ; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain ; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me. 

But only God can make a tree.. 
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INFANT JOY Yet now despair itself is mild, 


William Blake, who always had a good deal of the child 
in him, here babbles and coos as child to child. 

H/iFE no name ; 

1 am btU two days old. 

\%at shall I call thee ? 

“ I happy am, 

Joy is my name.'' 

Sweet joy befall thee ! 

Pretty Joy I 

Sweet Joy, but two days old. 

Sweet Joy I call thee ; 

Thou dost smile; 

I sing the while, y 
Sweet joy befall thee ! 

STANZAS WRITTEN TN DEJECTION 

This poem, written by Shelley near Naples in the winter 
of iSlS, pictures the poet in a moment of deep depression, 
at a turning point in his life. He was now happily married 
to his second, v/ife, and was beginning to write the poems 
that have brought him lasting fame ; but he felt how 
ineffectual his earlier work and life had been, and in these 
lines his mood finds expression in words of deep pathos. 

"T^he sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

^ The waves are dancing fast and 
bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon's transparent might, 
The breath of the moist earth is light, 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight. 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 
The City's voice itself, is soft like Solitude's. 

• I see the Deep's untrampled floor 

With green and purple seaweeds 
strown ; . 

I see the waves upon the' shore, . 

Like light dissolved in star-showers, . 
thrown : 

I sit upon the sands alone, : 

The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion. 

How sweet 1 did any heart now share in 
my emotion. ^ .y 

Alas ! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around. 
Nor that content surpassing wealth - 
. The sage in meditatipi^ ■ . 

And: walked .with inward glory ■ 

■ crowned,- T v ■ 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor 
leisure. 

Others I see whom, these - surround ;■ 
Smiling -they live, and hall life pleasure 
To me drat cup' has been dealt- -in -another; 
measure. ' - ' ■ 


Jiven as tne winas and waters are ; 

I could lie do^vn like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must 
bear 

Till death like sleep might steal on me. 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last 
monotony. 

Some might lament that I were cold. 
As I, when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old. 
Insults with this untimely moan ; 
They might lament, for I am one 
Whom men love not, and yet regret. 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glor}.^ set. 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in 
memory yet. 

GRANT US THY PEACE 

Probably in English-speaking lands no evening hymn is 
sung as often, or as widely, as this. It was written in lS86 
by Canon John Ellerton for the close of a religious festival 
in Cheshire. The tune the Canon had in mind was St. 
Agnes, but before he died, in 1S93, he admitted his pre- 
ference for the fine Pax Dei (Peace of God) of Dr. Dykes, 
to which the hymn is now most frequently sung. 

C AViouR, again to Thy dear name we 
raise 

With one accord our parting hymn of 
praise ; 

We stand to bless Thee ere our worship 
cease;: 

Then, lowly kneeling, wait Th}^ word of 
peace. 

Grant us Thy peace upon our homeward 
way ; 

With Thee began, with Thee shall end the 
day ; 

Guax'd Thou the lips from sin, the hearts 
from shame, 

That in this house have called upon Thy 
name. 

Grant us Thy . peace. Lord, through the 
coming night. 

Turn Thou for us its darkness into light ; 
From harm and danger keep Thy children 
free, 

For dark and light are both alike to Thee. 

Grant us Thy peace throughout our 
earthly life, 

Our balm in sorrow, and our stay ill strife ; 
Then when Thy voice shall bid our conflict 
cease, - ‘ ' 

Call us, O Lord, to Thine eternal peace. 
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THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 

Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, his first 
ambitious poem and one which attracted (general attention, 
pictures an aj^ed minstrel, the last of the wandering bards, 
arriving at a stately castle and receiving a friendly welcome 
from its mistress. In return he- offers to play a long for- 
gotten melody, and after a halting start bursts into the lay 
that makes the substance of the poetic romance. So well 
does he perform that the lady of the castle retains him there 
for the rest of his life. Here we give the opening and close 
of the poem — the reception and reward of the aged harper. 

The way was long, the wind was cold ; 
^ The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek and tresses gray 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the Bards was he. 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, well-a-day 1 their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more on prancing palfrey borne. 

He carolled, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured to lord and lady gay 
The unpremeditated lay. 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 
A stranger filled the Stuarts' throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 
He begged his bread from door to door. 
And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower ; 
The Minstrel gazed with wistful eye. 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. 

With hesitating step at last 
The embattled portal arch he passed, 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. ' 

The Duchess marked his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell 
That they should tend the old man well ; 
For she had known adversity. 

Though born in such a high degree ; 

In pride of power, in beauty's bloom. 

Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody, tomb I 

When kindness had his wants supplied, ; 
And tlae old man was gratified. 

Began to rise his minstrel pride : 

And he began to talk anon 


Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him, God ! 

A braver ne’er to battle rode : 

And how full many a tale he knew 
Of the old warriors of Buccleuch ; 

And would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man's strain, 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though 
'Weak, 

He thought even yet the sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained : 

The aged Minstrel audience gained. 

But, when he reached the room of state, 
Ydiere she with all her ladies sate, 
Perchance he wished his boon denied ; 

For, when to tune his harp he tried. 

His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain ; 

He tried to tune his harp in vain ! 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime. 
And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every string's according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain 
He never thought to sing again. 

It was -not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had played it to King Charles the Good 
When he kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wished, yet feared, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 

And an uncertain warbling made. 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild 
The old man raised his face and smiled ; 
And lightened up his faded eye 
With all a poet's ecstasy. 

In varying cadence, soft or strong. 

He swept the sounding chords along ; 
The present scene,. the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 

Cold diffidence and age's frost- 
In the full tide of song were lost ; 

Each blank, in faithless memory void. 

The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 

Hushed is the harp— the Minstrel gone. 
And did he wander forth alone ? 

Alone, in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 
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No ; close beneath proud Newark's tower 
Arose the MinstreTs lowly bower ; 

A simple hut ; but there was seen 
The little garden hedged with green, 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 

So passed the winter's day, but still, 
When summer smiled on sweet Bow hill. 
And July's eve, with balmy breath. 
Waved the bluebells on Newark heath ; 
When throstles sung in Harehead shaw. 
And corn was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourished broad, Blackandro's oak. 
The aged harper's soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay. 

Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, 
Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 

And Yarrow, as he rolled along. 

Bore burden to the Minstrel's song. 

TO A MOUSE 

In none of his poems is the intense sympathy of Robert 
Burns with animal life seen more clearly than in these 
tender verses, written after he had turned up a nest of mice 
with his plough. The poem comes straight from the heart, 
and goes straight to every heart that is naturally kind. 
It was written in 1785, the year before Burns published his 
first volume of poems. Even then he had a presentiment 
that his life would remain troubled. The meanings of the 
Scottish words are : brattle, hurry ; pattle, a plough-staff ; 
daimen-icker in a thrave, an ear of corn now and then: 
lave, rest; Snell, biting; cranreuch, hoar-frost; a-gley, aslant. 

1Y7ee, sleekit, cow'rin', tim'rous beastie, 
^ 0 what a panic's in thy breastie ! 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi' bickering brattle ! 

I wad be laith to rin an' chase thee 
Wi' murd'ring' pattle 1 

I'm truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken Nature's social union, 

An' justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion 
An' fellow-mortal ! 

I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then ? poor beastie, thou maun live I 
A daimen-icker in a thrave 

'S a sma’ request : 

I'll get a blessin' wi'- the lave, 

And never miss 't 1 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 

Its silly wa's the win's are strewin' ! 

An' naething now to big a new ane, 

O' foggage green ! 

An' bleak December's winds ensuin', 

, Baith snell an' keen ! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste, 
An' weary winter cornin' fast. 

An' cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 

Till crash ! the cruel coulter past 
Out-thro' thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou's turned out, for a' thy trouble; 

But house or hald. 

To thole the winter's sleety dribble, 

An' cranreuch cauld 1 

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane 
In proving, foresight may be vain ; 

The best-laid schemes o' mice an' men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

An' lea'e us nought but grief an' pain 
For promised joy. 

StiU thou art blest compared wi' me ! 

The present only toucheth thee : 

But oh ! I backward cast my e'e 
On prospects drear ! 

An' forward though I canna see, 

I guess an' fear ! 

I AM 

There are no more pathetic lines than these in the English 
tongue. They were written by John Clare, a poor peasant 
who spent much of his life in a workhouse asylum. We 
hear in them the cry of a forsaken genius who was suffici- 
ently sane to shape his wail into a poignant song 

T AM ! yet what I am who cares, or knows ? 
^ My friends forsake me like a memory 
lost. 

I am the self-consumer of my woes ; 

They rise and vanish, an oblivious host. 
Shadows of life, whose very soul is lost. 
And yet I am — I live — though I am tossed 

Into the nothingness of scorn and noise. 
Into the living sea of waking dream, 
Ydiere there is neither sense of life, nor 
joys. 

But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem 
And all that's dear. Even those I loved the 
best 

Are strange — ^nay, they are stranger 
than the rest. 

I long for scenes where man has never 
trod. 

For scenes where woman never smiled or 
wept. 

There to abide with my Creator, God, - 
And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept, 
Full of high Thoughts, unborn. So let 
me lie, 

The grass below ; above, the vaulted sky, 
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TO THE SMALL CELANDINE 

Wordsworth was a lover of flowers, yet it took him thirty 
years to discover the modest celandine. When he did 
notice it as a herald of spring he gave it long withheld 
fame in these bright, easy, and enthusiastic verses. They 
were written in 1 S 02 . The book name of the lesser celandine 
is the ranunculus ficaria, and its popular name the pilewort. 

Oansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 

^ Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there's a sun that sets, 

Primroses will have their glory ; 

Long as there are violets. 

They will have a place in story : 

There's a flower that shall be mine, 

'Tis the little Celandine. 

Eyes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a star ; 

Up and down the heavens they go, 

Men that keep a mighty rout ! 

I'm as great as they, I trow. 

Since the day I fpund thee out, 

Little flower, I'U make a stir. 

Like a sage astronomer. 

Modest, yet withal an elf 
Bold, and lavish of thyself ; . 

Since we needs must first have met 
I have seen thee, high and low. 

Thirty years or more, and yet 
'Twas a face I did not know ; 

Thou hast now, go where I may. 

Fifty greetings in a day. 

Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the thrush 
Has a thought about her nest. 

Thou wilt come with half a call. 

Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless prodigal ; 

Telling tales about the sun 
When we've little warmth, or none. 

Poets, vain men in their mood. 

Travel with the multitude : 

Never heed them ; I aver 
That they all are wanton wooers ; 

But the thrifty cottager, 

Who stirs little out of doors, 

Joys to spy thee near her home ; 

Spring is coming, thou art come ! 

Comfort have thou of thy merit, _ 

K-indly , _ unassuming ; spirit _! ’ . ; 

Careless of thy neighbourhood. 

Thou dost show thy .pleasant, face .’ . 

On Ihe moor,, and in: the wood, • _ 

In the.lanej there's not a place, _ 

Howsoever mean it be, 

But jtis, good -enough for thee. 
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111 befall the yellow flowers, 

Children of the flaring hours ! 
Buttercups, that will be seen, 
Whether we will see or no ; 

Others, too, of lofty mien ; 

They have done as worldlings do. 
Taken praise that should be thine. 
Little, humble Celandine. 

Prophet of delight and mirth. 
Ill-requited upon earth ; 

Herald of a mighty band. 

Of a joyous train ensuing. 

Serving at my heart's command. 
Tasks that are no tasks renewing, 

I will sing, as doth behove. 

Hymns in praise of what I love ! 

A RHYME OF ONE 

This little address to his one-year-old son was written by 

Frederick Locker-Lampson, a poet who. lived through 

most of the nineteenth century — from 1821 to 1895. 

V^ou sleep upon your mother's breast, 
^ Your race begun, 

A welcome, long a wished-for guest, 
\Vliose age is One. 

A Baby Boy, you wonder why 
You cannot, run : 

You try to talk (how hard you try !) 
You're only One. 

Ere long you won't be such a dunce ; 
Icon'll eat your bun, . 

And fly your kite, like folk who once 
Were only One. 

You'll rhyme and woo, and fight and joke. 
Perhaps you'll pun 1 

Such feats are never done by folk 
Before they're One. 

Some day, too, you may have your joy, 
And envy none ; 

Yes, you, yourself, may own a boy 
YTio isn't One. 

He'll dance, and laugh, and crow ; he'll do 
As you have done. 

(You crown a happy home, though you 
Are only One.) 

But when he's grown shall you be here 
To share his fun. 

And talk of times when he (the dear !) 
Was hardly One ? : ' 

Dear Child, 'tis your poor lot to be ’ 

My little son ; 

I'm glad, though I amjold, you see, .- . • 
Y^ile you are One. 
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TO A BULLDOG 

It is not stranire that the terrible burden of the world’s 
loss of millions of glorious dead through war should find 
expression in literature that melts the heart. Among the 
tew war poems that sound the depths of unavailing sorrow 
this address to a bulldog by Mr. J. C. Squire stands 
conspicuous. Captain W. H. Squire (Acting Major), Royal 
Field Artillery, was killed in 1917. What it meant to one 
household is reflected, through the dog that missed him, 
with a pathos that makes reading aloud almost impossible. 
Mr. Squire, who is equally distinguished as a poet and a 
literary critic, published the volume containing the poem 
through Alessrs. Hodder & Stoughton, and we warmly 
commend his poems to the rising generation. 

shan’t see Willy any more, Mamie, 
^ He won’t be coming any more : 

He came back once and again and again. 
But he won’t get leave any more. 

We looked from the window and there was 
his cab. 

And we ran downstairs like a streak. 
And he said, ‘‘ Hullo, you bad dog,” and 
you crouched to the floor. 

Paralysed to hear him speak. 

And then let fly at his face and his chest 
Till I had to hold 3/ou down. 

While he took off his cap and his gloves 
and his coat, • 

And his bag and his thonged Sam 
Browne. 

We went upstairs to the studio, 

The three of us, just as of old. 

And 3^011 lay down and I sat and talked to 
him 

As round the room he strolled. 

Here in the room where, years ago 
Before the old life stopped. 

He worked all day with his slippers and his 
pipe. 

He would pick up the threads he’d 
dropped. 

Fondling all the drawings he had left 
behind. 

Glad to And them all still the same. 
And opening the cupboards to look at his 
belongings 

. . . Every time he came. 

But now I know what a dog doesn’t know. 
Though 370u’ll thrust your head on my 
knee. 

And try to draw me from the absent- 
mindedness 

That you find so dull in me.. 

And all your life you will never know 
Wiat I wouldn’t tell you even if I could. 
That the last time we waved him away 
Willy went for good. • 


But sometimes as you lie on the hearthrug 
Sleeping in the warmth of the stove, ■ - 
Even through your muddled old canine 
brain 

, Shapes from the past may rove. 

You’ll scarcely remember, even in a dream, 
How we brought home a sill3^ little pup, 
With a big square head and little crooked 
legs 

That could scarcely bear him up ; 

But your tail will tap at the memory 
Of a man whose friend you were. 

Who was always kind, though he called 
you a naughty dog ; 

When he found you on his chair ; 

Ydio’d make you face a reproving finger 
And solemnly lecture you 
Till youT head hung downwards and 37011 
looked very sheepish 1 
And you’ll dream of 37our triumphs too, 

Of summer evening chases in the garden 
Ydien you dodged us all about with a 
bone : 

We were three boys, and you were the 
cleverest. 

But now we’re two alone. 

Ydien summer comes again, — 

And the long sunsets fade. 

We shall have to go on playing the' feeble 
game for two . . ; . 

That since the war we’ve pla37ed. 

And though you run expectant as you 
always do 

To the uniforms we meet. 

You’ll, never find Willy among all the 
soldiers ■ • 

In even the longest street. 

Nor in any cro\yd ; 37et, strange and bitter 
thought. 

Even now were the old words said. 

If I tried the old trick and said “ Ydiere’s 
Willy?” 

You would quiver and lift your head, 

And 37our brown eyos would look to ask if 
I were serious. 

And wait for the word to spring, 

Sleep undisturbed : I shan’t suy that again. 
You innocent old thing. 

I must sit, not speaking, on the sofa^ 
While you lie asleep on the floor ,' 

For he’s suffered a thing that dogs couldn’t 
' dream of, 

And he won’t be coming here any more. 
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THE SONGS 

The war has gone, and a new generation is springing up 
which cannot remember it, or soon will forget it, but here 
is an.echo of the strained feeling it brought from one who 
felt its sorrow though she was but a girl. This is how the 
mental atmosphere of the Great War affected Janet Begbie. 

W hat's come to all the songs, Mother, 
I used to hear all da^^ ? 

They woke me when the men went by 
At dawn to mow the hay ; 

And singing they came loit'ring home. 

Red in the setting sun. 

Such glad songs, such mad songs. 

Of poaching, ale, and fun. 

Where are the pretty love songs 
The cobbler used to sing. 

The jolty tunes Jack used to roar 
Above his hammer's ring ? 

Both 3^011 and Rose work glum : where are 
Your lullabies, and where 
Her low songs, her slow songs. 

Of God's sweet, tender care ? 

The gay songs are gone, child. 

And new songs have come. 

Of honour and courage. 

And banner and drum ; 

But far away the lads are. 

You cannot hear it ring. 

The brave song,, the grave song, 

A mother cannot sing. 

WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE 

This long popular sentimental song had an American origin. 
It springs from an incident witnessed by George P. Morris, 
the writer of the song. A friend with whom he was riding 
turned aside to see a tree planted by his grandfather, and 
by it they found a man sharpening his a.xe to cut it down. 
The friend interposed by buying the tree and arranging 
for its preservation. Morris, on reaching home, at once 
e.xpressed his friend’s appeal in the words of the song which 
attained a world-wide circulation. George P. Morris, who 
was born in l802. was an American brigadier-general and a 
writer of many songs He died in New York in 1S64. 

Y^oodman, spare that tree ! Touch not 
a single bough ! 

In youth it sheltered me, and I'll protect 
it now. 

'Twas my forefather's hand that placed 
it near his cot ; 

There, woodman, let it stand ; thy axe 
shall harm it not 1 

That old familiar tree, whose glory and 
renown 

Are spread o'er land and sea. And wouldst 
thou hew it down ? 

Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! Cut not 
its earth-bound ties ; 

0, spare that aged oak, now towering to 
the skies. 


When but an idle boy I sought its grateful 
shade ; 

In all their gushing joy here, too, my 
sisters pla^^cd. 

My mother kissed me here, my father 
pressed m}^ hand ; 

Forgive the foolish tear ; but let that old 
oak stand. 

My heart-strings round thee cling, close 
as th}^ bark, old friend ; 

Here shall the wild bird sing, and still thy 
branches bend. 

Old tree, the storm still brave ! And, 
woodman, leave the spot ; 

Wliile I've a hand to save, thy axe shall 
harm it not. 

THE DAYS GONE BY 

This poem by James Whitcomb Riley is a natural echo Irom 
a very happy boyhood. There are some points in it which 
are not true to English conditions. We cannot imagine 
a quail being as sweet as the nightingale, for instance. But 
remembrance of our earliest- youth is the last to leave us> 
and most pitiable are they to whom it is not joyous. 

THE davs gone by ! 0 the days gone 
^ by! 

The apples in the orchard, and the pathway 
through the rye ; . 

The chirrup of the robin, and the whistle of 
the quail 

As he piped across the meadows sweet as 
any nightingale ; 

When the bloom was on the clover, and the 
blue was in the sky. 

And my happy heart brimmed over, in the 
days gone by. 

In the days gone by, when my naked feet 
were tripped 

By the honeysuckle tangles where the 
water-lilies dipped. 

And the ripples of the river lipped the moss 
along the brink 

Where the placid-e 3 ^ed and lazy-footed 
cattle came to drink. 

And the tilting snipe stood fearless of the 
truant's wayward cry 
And the splashing of the swimmer, in the 
days gone by. 

0 the days gone by 1 O the days gone by 1 
The music of the. laughing lip, the lustre 
of the eye ; 

The childish faith in fairies, and Aladdin's 
magic ring. 

The simple, soul-reposing, glad belief, in 
everything ; 

Wlren life was like a story holding neither 
sob nor sigh, ' 

In the golden olden glory of the days 
gone by. 
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LITTLE VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 


THE DIFFERENCE 
CiGHT fingers, • 

^ Ten toes, 
iwo eyes, 


And one nose. 
Baby said 


When she smelt the rose, 
Oh ! what a pity 
Fve only one nose.’’ 






A, 

J, 


Ten teeth 

In even rows, 
Three dimples, 
And one nose. 
Baby said 


!>:jTl 


Wren she smelt the snuff, 
Deary me 1 
One nose is enough." 




w 


Laura E. Richards 
EYES AND NO EYES 


'' And many lapwings cried pee-wdt ; 

And one among the rest 
Pretended lameness to decoy 
Us from her lonel}^ nest. 

Young staiiings, martins, swallows, all 
Such lovely flocks so gay ; 

A heron, too, which caught a flsh. 

And with it flew away. 

“ This bird we found, a kingflsher ; 

Though dead, his plumes how bright ' 
Do have him stuffed, my dear Papa, 
’Twill be a charming sight. 

“ When reached the heath, how wide the 
space 1 

The air, how fresh and sweet 1 
We plucked these flowers and different 
heaths. 

The fairest we could meet. 


HAT, Charles returned ! Papa ex- 
claimed. 

“ How short 3^our walk has been ! 

But Thomas — Julia — where are the}^ ? 
Come', tell me what 3/ouVe seen.” 

“ So tedious, stupid, dull a walk I ” 

Said Charles ; Pll go no more ; 

First stopping here, then lagging there. 
O’er this and that to pore. 

“ I crossed the fields near Woodland House 
And just went up the hill ; 

Then by the river-side came down, 

Near Mr. Fairplay’s mill.” 

Now Tom and Julia both ran in ; 

Oh, dear Papa ! ” said the3^ 

“ The sweetest walk we both have had 1 
Oh, what a pleasant day I 

• Near Woodland House we crossed the 
fields, 

And by the mill we came.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed Papa, ” how’s this ? 
Your brother did the same ; 

” But very dull he found the walk. 

Wtisl have 3'nu there ? Let’s see 1 
Come, Charles, enjoy this charming treat, 
As new to 3^ou as me.” 

” First look, Papa, at this small branch. 

■ Which on a tall oak grew, 

And by its slimy berries white 
The mistletoe we knew. 

“ A bird all green ran up a tree, 

A woodpecker we call. 

Who, with his strong bill, wounds 
bark. 

To feed on insects small. 


” The distant prospect we admired. 

The mountains far and blue; 

A mansion here, a cottage there ; 

See, here’s the sketch we drew. 

” A splendid sight we next beheld, 

The glorious setting sun. 

In clouds of crimson, purple, gold 
His daily race was done.” 

“ Tru'e taste with knowledge,” said Papa, 
” By observation’s gained ; 

You’ve both well used the gift ol sight. 
And thus reward obtained. 

“ My Julia in this desk will And 
A di'awing-box quite new ; 

This spy-glass, Tom, 3^11 oft desired, 

I think it now 3^0111' due. 

” And pretty toys and pretty gifts 
For Charles, too, shall be bought 
When he can see the works of God, 

And prize them as he ought.” 

Adelaide O’Keeffe 
INTO THE* WORLD AND OUT 

Into the world he looked with sweet 
^ surprise ; 

The children laughed so when they saw 
his e3^es. 

Into the world a rosy hand in doubt 
He reached — a pale hand took one rose- 
bud out. 


” And that was all — quite all 1 ” No, 
surely ! But 

the The children cried so when his eyes were 
shut. 

Sarah M. B. Piatt 
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LITTLE VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 


THE MONTHS 

J ANUARY brings the snow. 

Makes our feet and fingers glow. 

Februaiy brings the rain, 

Thaws the frozen lake again. 

March brings breezes sharp and chill, 
Shakes the dancing daffodil. 

April brings the primrose sweet, 

Scatters daisies at our feet. 

May brings flocks of pretty lambs. 

Sporting round their fleecy dams. 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses. 

Fills the children's hands with posies. 

Hot ]u[y brings thunder-showers. 

Apricots, and gilly-flowers. 

August brings the sheaves of corn ; 

Then the harvest home is borne. 

Warm September brings the fruit ; 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 

Brown October brings the pheasant, 

Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 

Dull November brings the blast — 

Hark ! the leaves are whirling fast. 

Cold December brings the sleet. 

Blazing fire, and Christmas treat. 

Sara Coleridge 

FIDDLE-DEE-DEE 

'There once was a bird that lived up 
^ in a tree, 

And all he could whistle was Fiddle-dee- 
dee ! — 

A very provoking, unmusical song 
For one to be whistling the summer day 
long ! 

Yet always contented and busy was he 
With that vocal recurrence of Fiddle- 
dee-dee ! 

Hard by lived a brave little soldier of four. 
That weird iteration annoyed him so sore : 
" I prithee, Dear-Mother-Mine, fetch me 
my gun, 

For, by our St. Didy, the deed must be 
done 

That shall presently rid all creation and me 
Of that ominous bird and his Fiddle-dee- 
dee ! " 


Then out came Dear-Mother-Mine, bringing 
her son 

His awfully truculent little red gun ; 

The stock was of pine and the barrel of tin, 
The bang ” it came out where the bullet 
went in : 

The right kind of weapon, I think yoiTll 
agree, 

For sla3fing all fowl that go Fiddle-dee-dee ! 

The brave little soldier quoth never a word. 
But he up and he drew a straight bead on 
that bird ; 

And while that vain creature provokingly 
sang 

The gun it went off with a terrible bang ! 
Then loud laughed the youth, '' By my 
Bottle," cried he, 

Fve put a quietus on Fiddle-dee-dee ! " 

Out came then Dear-Mother-Mine, saying : 
My son, 

Right well have 3^ou wrought with your 
little red gun ! 

Hereafter no evil at all need I fear 
With such a brave soldier as You-M 37 -Love 
here ! " 

She kissed the dear boy. The bird in the 
tree 

Coniinned to whistle his Fiddle-dee-dee ! 

Eugene Field 

I THINK WHEN I READ 

I THINK when I read that sweet stoiy of 
old. 

When Jesus was here among men. 

How He called little children as lambs to 
His fold, 

I should like to have been with Him then. 
I wish that His hands had been placed on 
my head. 

That His arm had been thrown around 
me. 

And that I might have seen His kind look 
when he said : 

“ Let the little ones come unto Me." 

Yet still to His footstool in pra3/er I may go, 
And ask for a share in His love ; 

And if I thus earnestly seek Him below 
I shall see Him and hear Him above,. 

In that beautiful place He has gone to 
prepare 

For all that are washed and forgiven ; 
And many dear children are gathering 
there, 

"For of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

Jemima Thompson Luke 
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NURSERY RHYMES 


BYE, BABY BUNTING 

Dye, Baby Bunting, 

^ Daddy's gone a-hunting 
To get a little rabbit-skin 
To wrap my Bab}^ Bunting in, 

JOHNNY’S FROLIC 

T— To ! for a frolic ! 

^ Said Johnny the stout ; 

“ There's coasting and sledding : 
I'm going out ! " 

Scarce!}^ had Johnny 
Plunged in the snow 
When there came a complaint 
Up from his toe. 

We're cold," said the toe, 

“ I and the rest ; 

There are ten of us freezing, 
Standing abreast." 

Then up spoke an ear : 

“ My ! but it's labour 
Pla^dng in winter. Eh, 
Opposite neighbour ? ' 

‘‘ Pooh ! " said his nose, 

Angry and red ; 

“ Who wants to tingle ? 

Go home to bed ! " 

Eight little fingers. 

Four to a thumb. 

All cried together, 

“ Johnn}^ we're numb ! ’’ 

But Johnny the stout 
Wouldn't listen a minute 
Never a snow-bank 
But Johnny was in it. 

Tumbling and jumping. 
Shouting with glee. 

Wading the snow-drifts 
Up to his knee. 

Soon he forgot them. 

Fingers and toes. 

Never once heeded 
The ear and the nose. 

Ah, what a frolic ! 

All in a glow, 

Johnny grew warmer 
Out in the snow. 

Often his breathing 
Came with a joke : 

" Blaze awa}/, Johnny 1 
I'll do the smoke." 

And I'll do the fii'e," 

Said Johnny the bold, 

" Fun is the fuel 
For driving off cold." 







AN ALPHABET 
is for xAlfred, who 


OF NAAIES 




Angled at Ayr, 
is for Bernard, who Baited a Bear, 
is for Clara, who Came with her Chum, 
is for Donald, who Danced on his 
Drum, 

is for Eve, who Encountered an Eel, 
is for Fanny, who Fashioned a Frill, 
is for George, who has Gone to the 
Glen, 

is for Harold, who Plustled the Plen, 
for Irene, who Intends to use Ink, 
is for Joseph, who Jumped a high Jink, 
is for Kenneth, who Kept a large 
Kite, 

L is for Lawrence, who Laughed at the 
Light, 

M is for Malcolm, who Marched to the 
Mine, 

N is for Norman, of Newts he caught 
Nine, 

0 is for Oswald, who an Owl did Observe, 
P is for Peggy, with a Pot of Preserve, 

0 is for Quentin, who Questioned a 
Quail, 

R is for Robert, who Rests on a Rail, 

S is for Susan, whose Steed lost , a Shoe, 
T is for Thomas, who Tried to Tattoo, 

U is for Ursula, who Upset an Urn, 

V is for Victor, with Volumes by Verne, 
W is William, who Went to the Well, 

X is for Xavier, who eXpects to eXcel, 

Y is for Yorick, a Youth who can Yell, 
Z is for Zeno, a Zulu with Zeal. 

THERE WAS A LITTLE MAN 
'‘here was a little man 

Who wooed a little maid ; 

And he said : “ Little maid, will you wed, 
wed, wed ? 

I have little more to say, 

So will you or na}^ ? 

For the least said is soonest men-ded, ded, 
ded." 

Then the little maid replied ; 

“ Should I be 3 /our little bride, 

Pi'a}^ what must we have for to eat, eat, 
eat ? 

Will the flame that 3 'Ou're so rich in 
Light a fire in the kitchen ? 


T^ 


Or the little God of Love turn the spit 
spit, spit ? " 

THE DOVE AND THE 

T he dove says, ' Coo, coo ; 

I do? 

)> ^ scarce maintain two.' 

* Pooh, pooh ! ' says the wren 
ten, 

■ • - ^ And keep them all like gentlemen.' 
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WREN 
what shall 


I have 



NURSERY 

W hat’s the news of the day. 

Good neighbour, I pi'ny ? 

They say the balloon 
Is gone up to the Moon ! 

□ □ 

INARCH winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers. 

0 0 

’T^here is a rainbow in the sky, 

^ On the arch where the tempests trod ; 
God wrote it ere the world was dry : 

Tis the autograph of God. 

□ 0 

''~Y HE Hart he loves the high wood, 

The Hare he loves the hill, 

The Knight he loves his bright sword. 

The Lady loves her will. 

0 0 

|7 VERY lady in this land 
^ Has five nails upon each hand, 

Twenty on her hands and feet ; 

All this is true, without deceit. 

0 0 

F all the world were apple pie. 

And all the sea were ink. 

And aU the trees were bread-and-cheese, 
\\Tiat should we have to drink ? 

0 0 

^ OOD-MORROW to you, Valentine ! 

Curl your locks as I do mine ; 

Two before and three behind. 

Good-morrow to you, Valentine ! 

□ 0 

IVOR want of the nail the shoe was lost ; 

^ For want of the shoe the horse was lost ; 
Fov want of the horse the rider was lost ; 
For want of the rider the battle was lost ; 
For want of the battle the kingdom was 
lost ; 

And all for the want of a horse-shoe nail. 

0 0 

LJere’s a poor widow from Babylon, 

^ ^ With six poor children all alone ; 

One can bake and one can brew, 

One can shape and one can sew. 

One can sit by the fire and spin. 

One can bake a cake for a king. 

Come choose you East, come choose you 
West, 

Come choose 3 ^ou the one that you love 
the best. 

0 0 

T ITTLE Boy Blue, come ’ blow up your 
^ horn, 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in 
the corn ; 

But where is the boy that looks after the 
sheep ? 

He’s under a haycock, fast asleep. 


RHYMES 

G eorgie Borgie, Pudding and Pie, 

Kissed the girls and made them cry. 
When the bo^^s came out to play 
Georgie Porgic ran awa}^ 

0 0 

CiNG, sing, what shall I sing ? 

^ The cat has eaten the pudding-stvins^ ! 
Do, do, what shall I do ? 

The cat has bitten it quite in t'wo. 

0 0 

Q ueen Anne, Queen Anne, she sits in 
the sun. 

As fair as the lily, as white as the swan. 

0 0 

T here was a little boy went into a 

field, 

And lay down on some ha}^ ; 

An owl came out and flew about, 

And the little boy ran awa^G 
0 0 

ThiE girl in the lane that couldn’t speak 
plain 

Cried gobble, gobble, gobble ; 

The man on the hill that couldn’t stand 
still 

Went hobble, hobble, hobble. 

0 0 

Cea-gull, sea-gull, sit on the sand ; 

^ It’s never good weather when you’re 
on the land. 

0 0 

Daa, baa, black sheep, have you any 
wool ? 

Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full ; 

One for the master, and one for the dame. 
And one for the little boy that cries down 
the lane. 

0 0 

market, to market, to buy a fat pig, 
^ Home again, home again, Jiggety Jig. 
To market, to market, to buy a fat hog, 
Home again, home again, Jiggety Jog. 

0 0 

T here were two blackbirds sitting on a 
hill. 

The one named Jack, the other named 

, Jill. 

Ely away. Jack ! Fly away, JiU ! 

Come again, Jack ! Come again, Jill 1 
0 0 

poUR-and-twenty tailors went to kill a 
^ snail ; 

The best man amongst them durst not 
touch her tail ; 

She put out her horns like a little Kyloe 
cow ; 

Run, tailors, run, or she’ll kill you all 
e’en now ! 



TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE 







HAD SPOILED HIS NICE NEW RATTLE 


JUST THEN FLEW BY A MONSTROUS CROW, ^ 
AS BIG AS A TAR BARREL, 

WHICH FRIGHTENED BOTH THOSE HEROES SO 
X THEY QUITE FORGOT THEIR QUARREL. 


















RING OUT, WILD BELLS, TO THE WILD SKY, RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW, 
THE FLYING CLOUD, THE FROSTY LIGHT: RING. HAPPY BELLS. ACROSS THE SNOW 

THE YEAR IS DYING IN THE NIGHT; THE YEAR IS GOING, LET HIM GO; 

RING OUT, WILD BELLS, AND LET HIM DIE. RING OUT THE FALSE, RING IN THE TRUE. 










GROUP 15 LITERATURE chapter 66 

Imperishable Thoughts of Men Enshrined in the Books of the World 

Tennyson’s Masterpiece 

printed among Tennyson’s works, In Memoriam is a long poem of one hundred 
and thirty-one sections, with a prologue and an epilogue. It is really a 
collection of short poems written on different occasions over a period of about 
sixteen years, dedicated to the memory of a dear friend of the poet, Arthur 
Henry Hallam, who was expected by all who knew him to become one of 
the most notable men of England, but who died suddenly at Vienna -on September 
1 5) 1833 and was brought back by sea and buried at Clevedon, on the Bristol 
Channel. Tennyson’s grief at the loss of his friend was so intense that for many 
years it had a constant influence on the poet’s life, turning his thoughts to the con- 
templation of man’s destiny, and the effect of grief in purifying the mind of man. 

IN MEMORIAM 


Ctrong Son of God, immortal Love, 

^ Wdiom we, that have not seen 
thy face. 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace. 
Believing where we cannot prove ; 

Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute ; 
Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 

‘Ihou wilt not leave us in the dust : 

Thou madest man, he knows not why. 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And thou hast made him : thou art just. 

Thou seemest human and divine. 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 

Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee. 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

We have but faith : we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness : let it grow. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more. 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul, according well. 

May make one music as before. 

But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 

We mock thee when we do not fear : 

But help thy foolish ones to bear ; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me ; 

What seemed my worth since I began ; 
For merit hves from man to man. 

And not from man, 0 Lord, to thee. 

Forgive my grief for one removed, 

Thy creature, whom I found so fa.ir. 

I trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries. 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth. 
And in thy wisdom make me wise. 

IN GRIEFS FIRST HOUR 

The poem begins with the above verses, dated 1849, and 
they strike at once a note of confident hope in the goodness 
and mercy of God. Overshadowed by the loss of his friend, 
he asks himself whether they will live again, and continue 
in another life the friendship of this. He has been studying 
works of philosophy, but from them he only comes to know 
that we cannot understand the inner mysteries of life, and 
must be content with faith. Yet he finds himself wander- 
ing sorrowfully in the street where his friend had lived. 

Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long, unlovely street. 

Doors, where my heart was .used to beat 
So quickly, waiting for a hand, 

A hand that can be clasped no mpre — 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep. 

And like a guilty thing I creep 
At earliest morning to the door. 

He is not here ; but far away 
The noise of life begins again. 

And ghastly through the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 
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LITERATURE 


•.: THE LAST JOURNEY 

“ Every pleasant spot ” where the friends had been now 
seems dark, and despair has driven hope and faith away. 
The poet’s soul has now begun to feel with a new keenness 
in his grief, but his thoughts are gentle when he contem- 
plates the last journey of his friend over seas to the qu.et 
waters of the River Severn in his native land. 

Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains 
With my lost Arthur's loved remains. 
Spread thy full wings, and waft him o'er. 

So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain ; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirrored mast, and lead 
Through prosperous floods his holy urn. 

All night no' ruder air perplex 

Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, thro’ early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 

I hear the noise about thy keel ; 

I hear the bell struck in the night : 

I see the cabin window bright ; 

I see the sailor at the wheel. 

Thou bring'st the sailor to his wife, 

And travelled men from foreign lands ; 
And letters unto trembling hands ; 

And, thy dark freight, a vanished life. 

So bring him : we have idle dreams : 

This look of quiet flatters thus 
Our home-bred fancies : 0 to us, 

The fools of habit, sweeter seems 

To rest beneath the clover sod, 

That takes the sunshine and the rains. 

Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God ; 

Than if with thee the roaring wells 

Should gulf him fathom-deep in brine ; 
And hands so often clasped in mine 
Should toss with tangle and with shells. 

IF THE LOST CAME BACK . . 

“ Is this the end of all my care ? ” the poet asks himself 
when the body of his friend has been hidden in the dark 
grave. In the depth of his grief his reason is not calm 
enough to answer him, and he can only resign himself to his 
sorrow and to what time may teach him. In these verses he 
expresses the commonest feelings of humankind, the diffi- 
culty at first of believing that a friend who has died will 
never meet us and speak to us again in this world. 

If one should bring rne this report, 

That thou hadst touched the land today. 
And I went do^vn unto the quay, 

And found thee lying in the port ; 


And standing, muffled round with woe, 
Should see thy passengers in rank 
Gome stepping lightly down the plank. 
And beckoning unto those they know ; 

And if along with these should come 
The man I held as half divine ; 

Should strike a sudden hand in mine, 
And ask a thousand things of home ; 

And I should tell him all my pain. 

And how my life had drooped of late, 
And he should sorrow o'er my state 
And marvel what possessed my brain ; 

And I perceived no touch of change. 

No hint, of death in all his frame. 

But found him all in all the same, 

I should not feel it to be strange. 

NATURES SOOTHING INFLUENCE 

“ Calm despair and wild unrest ” are now the two opposing 
feelings struggling within him, but when he comes again to 
the grave of his friend, the very gentleness of the natural 
scenes has a soothing influence on his spirit, and he wrjtes : 

The Danube to the Severn gave 

The darkened heart that beat no more ; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore. 
And in the hearing of the wave. 

There twice a day the Severn fills ; 

The salt sea-water passes hy, 

And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 

The Wye is hushed nor moved along. 
And hushed my deepest grief of all. 
When iilled with tears that cannot fall, 
I brim with sorrow drowning song. 

The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls ; 
deeper anguish also falls, 

And I can speak a little then. 

MEMORIES OF THE LOST FRIEND 

His grief is still a purely personal emotion, and has not yet 
led him into the wider and deeper feelings which we call 
“ universal,” because they embrace mankind as a whole. 
It is still of their old remembered companionship he sings. 

The path by which we twain did go. 
Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Through four sweet 3^ears arose and fell. 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow : 

And we with singing cheered the way. 
And, crowned with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went. 

And glad at heart from May to May : 

But where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope," 
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TENNYSON’S MASTERPIECE 


As we descended following Hope, 
There sat the Shadow feared of man , . 

Who broke our fair companionship, 

And spread his mantle dark and cold. 
And wrapt thee formless in the fold. 
And dulled the murmur on thy lip. 

And bore thee where I could not see 
Nor follow, though I walk in haste. 
And think that, somewhere in the waste. 
The Shadow sits and waits for me. 

THE SACRIFICE OF LOVE 

But in the presence of this “ Shadow cloaked from head to 
foot,” which is, of course, Death, who keeps the keys of 
all the creeds,” the poet begins to ponder over the great 
mysteries of man’s life and destiny. His thoughts of life, 
however, are always involved with memories of his friend. 

I know that this was Life — the track 
Whereon with equal feet we fared ; 
And then, as now, the day prepared 
The daily burden for the back. 

But this it was that made me move 
As light as carrier-birds in air ; 

I loved the weight I had to bear. 
Because it needed help of Love : 

Nor could I weary, heart or limb. 

When, mighty Love would cleave in 
twain 

The lading of a single pain. 

And part it, giving half to him. 

THE LESSONS OF LIFE 

From his personal feelings he now begins to draw the real 
lessons of life, and as the wildness of despair gives place at 
length to more reasonable and calmer thoughts, he is able 
to contemplate his loss with calmness and resignation. 

I envy not in any moods 
The captive void of noble rage. 

The linnet born within the cage. 

That never knew the summer's woods : 

I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time. 
Unfettered by the sense of crime. 

To whom a conscience never wakes ; 

Nor, what may count itself as blest. 

The heart that never plighted troth 
But stagnates in the weeds of sloth ; 
Nor any want-begotten rest. 

I hold it true, whatever befall, 

I feel it, when I sorrow most ; 

Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BELLS 

Then, with'the approach of Christmastide, and all its holy 
memories, he finds his very sorrow touched with joy. New 
feelings of hope, and a serene happiness, born of his rising 
faith in God’s Mercy, now dwell in that breast where so 
■ recently the wildness of sorrow and despair had reigned. 

The time draws near the birth of Christ : . 
The moon is hid ; the night is still ; , 
The. Christmas bells from hill to hiU 
Answer each other in the mist. 

Four voices of four hamlets round. 

From far and near, on mead and moor. 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 
Were shut between me and the sound : 

Each voice four changes on the wind. 
That now dilate, and now decrease. 
Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace. 
Peace and goodwill, to all mankind. 

This year I slept and woke with pain, 

I almost wished no more to wake. 

And that my hold on life would break 
Before I heard those bells again ; 

But they my troubled spirit rule. 

For they controlled me when a boy ; 
They bring me sorrow touched with 

joy> 

The merry merry bells of Yule. 

THE POET’S FAITH AND DOUBT 

His faith in the promises of God, as revealed to us in the 
teachings of Jesus, is not yet absolute, and his mind is not 
without its doubts,^ but he has emerged from his darkest 
sorrow with the conviction that the grave is not the end. 

My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore. 

Else Earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust and ashes all that is ; 


What then were God to such as I ? 

'Twere hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die ; 

Twere best at once to sink to peace. 

Like birds the charming serpent draws. 
To drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease. . 

DO THE DEPARTED THINK OF US? 

It is springtime again, and the poet still is singing his 
mournful songs in memory of his friend. For the first time 
we find him wondering whether the spirit of the departed 
takes any interest in the life on Earth, and, if so, he cannot 
but think these songs of his will be grateful to the spirit’s ear. 

No joy the blowing season gives. 

The herald melodies of spring, 

But in the songs I love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of solace lives. 
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If any care for what is here 
Survive in spirits rendered free, 

Then are these songs I sing of thee 
Not all ungrateful to thine ear, 

THE PURPOSE OF ALL LIFE 

>rom this thought he goes on to speculate upon the life of 
the departed. “ How fares it with the happy dead ? ” he 
asks, and suggests that theirs is indeed the larger life, to 
which all the joys and sorrows and good and evil of this 
world we live in are but the dim and bungling preparations. 

Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 

To pangs of nature, sins of will. 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 

That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed. 

Or cast as rubbish to the void. 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire. 

Or but subserves another's gain. 

Behold, we know not anything ; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — ^far off — at last, to all. 

And every winter change to spring. 


Dost thou look back on what bath been, 
As some divinely gifted man. 

Whose life in low estate began 
And on a simple village green ; 

Who breaks his birth's invidious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance. 
And breasts the blows of circumstance. 
And grapples with his evil star ; 


And moving up from high to higher. 
Becomes on Fortune's crowning slope 
The pillar of a people's hope. 

The centre of a world's desire ; 

Yet feels, as in a pensive dream, 

^Vhen all his active powers are still : 
A distant dearness in the hill, 

A secret sweetness in the stream. 

The limit of his narrower fate. 

While yet beside its vocal springs 
He played at counsellors and kings. 

With one that was his earliest mate ; 

Who ploughs with pain his native lea 
And reaps the labour of his hands. 

Or in the furrow musing stands ; 

“ Does my old friend remember me ? 


WHEN GRIEF IS PAST 

This, then, is the wide and universal hope that has grown 
within the soul of the poet, as he has turned from his own 
personal sorrows to contemplate the sorrows of all mankind, 
and to look with clearer faith upon the work of God. He 
has no longer any doubt that God has created man not as 
the mere creature of a passing day, but as an inheritor of • 
immortal life. He begins also to feel half ashamed of his 
grief, saying that “ The song of woe is, after all, an earthly 
song,” and in the larger love of mankind, which Jesus came 
to teach, he finds the joy that far outweighs the loss of a 
friend. Another year has passed ; it is Christmas once more. 

Again at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
The silent snow possessed the earth. 
And calmly fell our Christmas-eve : 

The Yule-clog sparlded keen with frost. 

No wing of wind the region swept. 

But over aU things brooding slept 
The quiet sense of something lost. 

As in the winters left behind. 

Again our ancient games had place. 

The mimic picture's breathing grace. 

And dance and song and hoodman-blind. 

Who showed a token of distress ? 

No single tear, no mark of pain : 

0 sorrow, then can sorrow wane ? 

0 grief, can grief be changed to less ? 

0 last regret, regret can die ! 

No — mixt with all this mystic frame, 
Her deep relations are the same. 

But with long use her tears are dry. 

THE COMING OF SPRING 

The poet is thus uneasy at the thought that his sorrow for 
his friend has lessened. It is personal feeling again pushing 
against the wider love of humanity, and in the following 
beautiful song of spring he calls upon the warmer season of 
the year to thaw his frozen sorrow and let it flower again. 

Dip down upon the northern shore, 

O sweet new year delaying long ; 

Thou doest expectant Nature wrong ; 
Delaying long, delay no more. 

What stays thee from the clouded noons. 
Thy sweetness from its proper place ? 
Can trouble live with April days. 

Or sadness in the summer moons ? 

Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire. 

The little speedwell's darling blue. 

Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew. 
Laburnums, dropping- wells of fire. 



TENNYSON’S 

0 thou, new year, delaying long, 

Delayest the sorrow in my blood. 

That longs to burst a frozen bud 

And flood a fresher throat with song. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 

His mind is back again entirely with his friend, when he 
sings thus of what might have been had the lost one lived 
to marry the poet’s sister, to whom he had been engaged 

When I contemplate all alone 
The life that had been thine below. 

And fix my thoughts on all the glow 
To which thy crescent would have grown ; 

1 see thee sitting crowned with good, 

A central warmth diffusing bliss 

In glance and smile, and clasp and kiss. 
On all the branches of thy blood ; 

Thy blood, my friend, and partly mine ; 
For now the day was drawiag on 
When thou shouldst link thy fife with one 
Of mine own house, and boys of thine 

Had babbled Uncle '' on my knee ; 

But that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her orange flower, 
Despair of Hope, and earth of thee. 

I seem to meet their least desire. 

To clap their cheeks, to call them mine, 

I see their unborn faces shine 
Beside the never-lighted fire. 

I see myself an honoured guest. 

Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk. 

Or deep dispute, and graceful jest ; 

While now thy prosperous labour fills 
The lips of men with honest praise, 

And sim by sun the happy days 
Descend below the golden hills 

With promise of a mom as fair ; 

And aU the train of bounteous hours 
Conduct by paths of growing powers. 

To reverence and the silver hair ; 

Till slowly worn her earthly robe. 

Her lavish mission richly wrought. 
Leaving great legacies of thought. 

Thy spirit should fail from off the globe ; 

Wdiat time mine own might also flee. 

As linked with thine in love and fate. 
And, hovering o'er the dolorous strait 
To the other shore, involved in thee. 


MASTERPIECE 

Arrive at last the blessed goal. 

And He that died in Holy Land 
Would reach us out the shining hand. 
And take us as a single soul. 

What reed was that on which I leant ? 

Ah, backward fancy, wherefore wake 
The old bitterness again, and break 
The low beginnings of content. 

FAMILIAR SCENES REVISITED 

for a time the thoughts of the poet are again entirely with 
^he departed ; then comes a visit to Cambridge, where they 
had been at college together, but the sense of personal loss 
is no longer felt, the gloom has lifted from the poet’s mind. 

I passed beside the reverend walls 
In which of old I wore the gown ; 

I roved at random through the town. 
And saw the tumult of the halls ; 

And heard once more in college fanes 
The storm their high-built organs make. 
And thunder-music, rolling, shake 
The prophets blazoned on the panes ; 

And caught once more the distant shout. 
The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows ; paced the shores 
And many a bridge, and all about 

The same grey flats again, and felt 
The same, but not the same ; and last 
Up that long walk of limes I passed 
To see the rooms in which he dwelt. 

Another name was on the door : 

I lingered ; aU within was noise 
Of songs, and clapping hands, and boys 
That crashed the glass and beat the floor ; 

Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art. 
And labour, and the changing mart. 
And all the framework of the land ; 

When one would aim an arrow fair. 

But send it slackly from the string ; 
And one would pierce an outer ring. 
And one an inner, here and there ; 

And last the master-bo^vman, he. 

Would cleave the mark. A willing ear 
We lent him. Who but hung to hear 
The rapt, oration flowing free 

From point to point, with power and grace 
And music in the bounds of law, 

To those conclusions when we saw 
The God within him light his face. 
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And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly-wise ; 

And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo. 

RING OUT WILD BELLS 

Through many sections of the poem the writer recalls events 
in his friendship with his lost companion, but there is 
always a feeling of joy now in his expressions of grief, no 
wavering note of doubt when he sings of the greater things 
of life and immortality ; until at last a Christmas comes 
that finds him calm in mind and strong in faith, and in a 
great song of triumph the poem reaches its climax. 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 

The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new. 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The yeax is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 

„ Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

.Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold , 
Ring out the thousand wars of old. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindher hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

JOY COMES WITH SPRING 

The poet’s new mood is reflected, as spring follows the 
winter cold, in the lovely sights and sounds with which 
Nature renews the beauty of the Earth. 

Now fades the last long streak of snow. 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale. 
And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea ; 

Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood ; that live their lives 

From land to land ; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too ; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet. 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 

WHAT TIME HAS TAUGHT THE POET 

So at last the poet’s personal grief has passed ; “ been lived 
down,” as we say. Time has indeed taught him wisdom, and 
he is wise in the confident hope that far better than unavail- 
ing sorrow for the dead is the steady faith in the reunion 
of friends in after life, “ some strong bond which is to be.” 

Is^ it, then, regret for buried time 
That keenlier in sweet April wakes, 

And meets the year, and gives and takes 
The colours of the crescent prime ? 

Not all : the songs, the stirring air. 

The life re-orient out of dust. 

Cry through, the sense to hearten trust 
In that which made the world so fair. 

Not all regret : the face will shine 
Upon me while I muse alone ; 

And that dear voice I once have known 
StiU speak to me of me and mine : 

Yet less of sorrow lives in me 

For days of happy commune dead ; 

' Less yearning for the friendship fled 
Than some strong bond which is to be. 

THAT ONE DIVINE EVENT 

The last thoughts of the poet, freed from all contemplation 
of his own feelings, are with mankind as a whole, and in his 
vision he sees the ultimate triumph of life over death, of 
good over evil. Man is no mere animal, but capable of 
love and suffering and hope, and these are but the seeds of 
what will flower and bear fruit in the after life of the soul. 

Nature, the ppet says, is like an open book; 

No longer half-akin to brute. 

For all we thought and loved and did. 
And hoped, and suffered, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit. • 

Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This planet, was a noble type 
Appearing ere the times were ripe. 

That friend of mine who lives in God, 


Now rings the woodland loud and long. That God, which ever lives and loves, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue. One God, one law, one element, 

And drowned in yonder living blue And one far-off divine event, 

The lark becomes a sightless song. To which the whole creation moves. 
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GROUP 17 THE BIBLE CHAPTER 56 

The Story of the Most Beautiful Book in the World 

The Growth of Christianity 

'\^E have finished our survey of the Bible stories. Their continuation is to he 
found in the story of Christianity to which the Bible led. The Bible was finished 
some seventeen centuries ago. The Christianity that grew out of it, and still finds 
its inspiration in it, goes on, and will go on, with a development like that which 
can be traced throughout the Bible. Here we shall follow, in outline, the changeful 
growth of the Christianity that at last will complete the reconciliation of humanity 
with God which the Bible began. Religion entered upon an entirely new stage when 
Jesus left to his disciples the spreading throughout the world of his Divine revelation. 


THE WINNING OF THE WORLD 


rapid spread of Christianity, after 
the earthly presence of the Master 
was withdrawn, dwarfs all recorded 
miracles. ‘ Failure could not seem more 
complete than when Jesus, rejected by the 
priests of his own race, was denounced by 
them to the Roman Government of Judea 
as a dangerous revolutiorlist, crucified as 
a criminal, and his few inconspicuous dis- 
ciples all forsook Him and fled. To 
human wisdom that seemed the end — the 
disgraceful end— of the Galilean carpenter 
who had been felt to be a marvellous 
teacher by crowds of simple countrymen. 

Against any revival of the excitement 
caused by His powers of healing, His 
compelling personality. His tender teach- 
ing, and His shining purity, were the 
resentment of the closely-organised Jewish 
priesthood, the paganism of the non- 
Jewish elements in the population, and the 
mighty Government of the Roman Em- 
pire which, with a kind- of lofty contempt, 
always supported organised local opinion 
in its distant provinces. And yet, before 
the generation to which Jesus had be- 
longed had passed away, the gentle 
religion of the meek and pure in heart, 
that saw God as a Heavenly Father and all 
men as brethren, had spread over western 
Asia, penetrated to Athens, the home of 
philosophy in Greece, and was permeating 
silently the imperial city of Rome itself. 

The world, made bankrupt of spiritual- 
ity by the trivialities and superstitions of 
outworn paganism, and by harsh, mechani- 


cal Judaism, was waiting in expectancy 
for a Messiah, a deliverer, with a new faith 
that would satisfy the loftiest hopes of 
humanity ; and, as the story of Him who 
brought life and immortality to' light 
passed from land to land, the finest souls 
in every race that heard the good news 
felt that in very truth a Messiah had come. 

The complete destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the shattering of the priestly sj^stem 
of the Jews by the army of Titus, had 
some effect no doubt on the most religious 
race in the world. No longer could it be 
hoped by Jews that the Chosen People 
would ever attain to an earthly kingship. 
The long cherished belief in a conquering 
Messiah perished. Rome ruled the world. 
A spiritual sway was the only possibility 
left. The Master's teaching that the 
Kingdom of God is within the hearts of men 
appealed alike to disillusioned Jews and 
to the manj^ races who bowed the knee, in 
temporal affairs,' ’to the all-embracing 
might of Rome. The thoughts of men 
widened* to something like the breadth of 
the Master's own outlook and reached to 
the Eternal Beyond. It was the immortal 
Christ who conquered the imagination of a 
generation that had well-nigh lost hope. 

For a time the disciples held firmly the 
belief that Jesus would quickly return and 
visibly inaugurate a new era. Even 
Paul, the greatest of all the preachers of 
the Christian faith, held this view ; but, 
as we can see in his letters if we under- 
stand when each of them was written, he 


GREAT FIGURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT • THE LIFE OF JESUS 
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began to realise that Christ's kindom was 
to be in the hearts of men till the whole 
world had been reached by His Gospel. ' 
And this spiritual aspect of Christianit}^ 
as bringing men into a right relationship to 
God through all succeeding ages, was at 
last accepted by nearly all Christians. 

T he great wave of enthusiasivi which 

WOULD NOT BE STAMPED OUT 

No doubt the early mistake of a swift 
triumphant appearance of Christ had 
great effects in making the first Christians 
earnest and faithful ; but the most real 
cause of the marvellous spread of the new 
faith, for centuries after Jesus finished His 
earthly life, was a passionate devotion 
aroused by the truth and loveliness of the 
revelation He had made to mankind, and 
a feeling of the difference He had made to 
the world b}^ the glorious outlook He had 
disclosed. His spirit thrilled men to a 
subhme enthusiasm that knew no fear. 

And, indeed, there was need for such an 
enthusiasm, for persecution soon did its 
worst to stamp out the swiftly spreading 
faith. The Roman Empire, which domin- 
ated the world as far as India by force of 
arms, demanded that its august Emperors 
should be acknowledged as divine, accord- 
ing to the old pagan ideas, and, of course, 
Christians could not make any such 
acknowledgment. They were willing to 
render to Caesar the things which were 
Caesar's, but not to render to him the 
adoration that was God's. So from time 
to time the Emperor tried to abolish 
Christianity altogether by making life 
intolerable for any man who was a declared 
follower of Christ. 

H OW CHRISTIANITY GREW UP ROUND TWO 
GREAT CENTRES IN EUROPE 

If a Roman nobleman was a Christian he 
was degraded from his rank, and not 
allowed to hold any honourable office. If 
he was one of the people he was deprived 
of citizenship,- and insults and cruelties 
were heaped upon him without any hope 
of redress. If he was a slave he must 
remain a slave for life. Christians were 
not allowed to assemble together for wor- 
ship. Their churches were destroyed ; ^ 
their books were burned, and they were 
themselves tortured and martyred. These 
sufferings were borne with patience ; 
death was met with exaltation, for to 
them it meant being with Christ, which 
is far better." Men who had known little 
of Christianity before, or had been deceived 
by false accounts of it, wondered at such 


heroism, admired it, tried to find out the 
secret of it, and Christianity flourished 
more and more. 

In less than 300 3/ears after the Cruci- 
fixion the position had altered so greatly 
that the Emperor Constantine formally 
granted toleration to Christians. He moved 
his capital to Byzantium, which is now 
called Constantinople, and round the city 
Christianity organised itself in eastern 
Europe as the Greek Orthodox Church, 
while the Christianity of western Europe, 
centring on Rome, became the Roman 
Catholic Church and claimed the headship 
of the faith for the bishop of Rome as the 
successor of St. Peter, under the name of 
the Pope, or Holy Father, of Christendom. 
Gradually the Roman Empire ceased to 
exist as a Power dominating the world, 
and the closely organised Christian Church 
of the West became the most far-reaching 
and uniting influence. While the Roman 
Empire was shrinking, the Church which 
had made Rome its capital was expanding 
beyond what had been regarded as the 
borders of civilisation, and in course of 
time it became the religion favoured by 
the temporal Government. 

T he founding of the first churches 

OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN'S 

Warlike races who knew nothing of 
either Christianity or the fanciful poetical 
religions of Greece and Rome were press- 
ing from the' north and east on the 
nations that lived around the northern 
Mediterranean shore. As they gradually 
crushed the Roman Empire they were 
met by something stronger than the im- 
perial legions. They were themselves con- 
quered by the gentle religion of Christ. 

By the time the Christian religion had 
established itself firmly everywhere around 
the great sea of southern Europe,- and in 
the Near East, its method of worship and 
expansion had greatly changed. The 
early disciples went forth from place to 
place in the simplest manner, preferably 
in pairs, and sometimes, like Paul, earned 
their own living on their journeys. As the 
Christians grew in numbers they organised 
churches and took the Jewish synagogues 
as their first models. During periods of 
persecution they met in secrecy. But 
later, as security, was attained, they felt 
that the arts of architecture and painting 
might fitly be used to give dignity to their 
adoration of the Almighty, and many 
devout men separated themselves from 
the ordinary work of the world and 
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pledged themselves to a holy life, while as 
missionaries they spread the faith through- 
out the heathen lands by which the Roman 
Empire was surrounded. 

The separation of Christian people into 
those who, on the one hand, tilled the 
soil, or traded by land and sea, or engaged 
in useful industries, or served as soldiers 
under kings or nobles, or, on the other 
hand, those who made religion then- 
principal concern by being church digni- 
tories, or parish priests, or monks in 
monasteries, or wandering friars, con- 
stituted the most vital division of human 
society in those days. 

A GREAT BODY WITH A POWER 
IVIIGHTIER THAN KINGS 

The Church became rich and powerful, 
owner of large estates, and with vast in- 
il Lienee apart from its religious duties. 
The clergy were almost the only people 
who had the leisure and means for acquir- 
ing the knowledge contained in books, and 
that added to their power. So, instead of 
Christians being a scattered body of loyal 
followers of Christ, they were compactly 
formed into . a mighty Institution more 
powerful than the greatest of kings. It 
was, however, very earnest in spreading 
the Gospel ever3Avhere, as we may see by 
studying how it Christianised the British 
Islands at an early date. 

When did Christianity first reach our 
country ? No one knows exaetty, but it 
seems probable that in less than fifty 
years after Christ was crucified outside 
Jerusalem Roman soldiers brought the 
Christian faith to this distant island in 
the northern seas. . 

H ow CHRISTIANITY CAIVIE TO BRITAIN 
FIFTY YEARS AFTER CALVARY 

About thirty years after the Crucifixion, 
Paul, who had been preaching throughout 
Palestine, Asia Minor, and Greece for 'a 
quarter of a century, was brought a 
prisoner to Rome, where he continued his 
work in captivity till his martyrdom, 
probably in a.d. 62. We know that his 
teaching had appealed to the Roman 
soldiery. Between a.d. 70 and a.d. 80 
Julius Agricola came twice to Britain to 
complete the conquest of the country. 
First he came as a general and then as 
governor, and, after putting down rebel- 
lions, he made Roman influence per- 
manent by establishing towns here and 
there. . Among the towns apparently 
founded at this time was Silchester, on 
the main road from London to the west. 


and excavations of the foundations of 
this early Roman settlement suggest that 
it had a Christian church. 

If this reading of the ruins of Silchester 
be true, it is evident that less than twenty 
3^ears after Paul had finished his course, 
having kept the faith, and less than fifty 
3^ears after Calvary, the seeds of Chris- 
tianity were sown in Britain. No doubt 
they were supplemented by the work of 
missionaries from Gaul, where Christianity 
quickly became rooted. 

That the British who lived for three 
hundred and hfty years under Roman, 
rule were in a large degree Christian is 
proved abundantl}^ Before Constantine, 
who was first proclaimed Roman Em- 
peror at York, adopted Christianity as 
the Imperial religion, and before he 
founded Constantinople as a Christian 
capital, the Christians of Britain were so 
well organised that they sent three bishops 
to represent them at a great council at 
Arles, in the south of France, in 314. 

H ow BRITAIN CAIVIE TO BE BLOTTED OUT 
OF THE RECORDS OF THE CHURCH 

St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, 
was a Briton who went there as a 
missionary. A Briton began missionary 
work among the Piets. Pelagius, a re- 
ligious thinker whose views raised argu- 
ments among Christians throughout the 
world, was a Briton. All the traditions of 
the legendary British King Arthur picture 
him as a Christian prince in a Christian 
land, fighting bravely against the incur- 
sions of heathen from over the sea. It is 
clear that when the Romans left Britain 
they left Christianity in all its more 
civilised parts, in close touch with the 
great Church organised from Rome. 

Yet, a hundred and fifty years later, 
when Pope Gregory saw slaves from Eng- 
land in the Roman streets, he gazed on 
them with strange eyes, and only saw in 
them handsome heathens of an unknown 
race. The land was blotted out of the 
records of the Church. It had to be 
re-missioned. 

No wonder we have little knowledge of 
the story of our land under the Romans, 
except from Roman books written at a^ 
distance, and the slender records dug out 
of the ruins of a world overthrown. Our 
fierce English forefathers, in ruthless 
hordes, obliterated the religion, social life, 
language, the very existence of the Britons 
of the fertile lowlands, and established 
heathenism in new forms. 
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A hundred years of oblivion followed, 
ttopered only by the vague recollections 
which survived in the mountainous border- 
lands. The very alphabet in which re- 
cords were made was changed. The 
Britons had accepted Latin as the language 
of learning. The English brought with 
them their rude Runic alphabet, which 
even yet we can only interpret doubt- 
fully. The overthrow was complete. 
Christianity was uprooted. 

HE CHURCH’S GOOD WORKS GIVE IT A 
FRESH HOLD ON THE PEOPLE 

It is usual to say that the second 
Christianising of England came through 
Gregory sending Augustine and a body of 
monks from Rome into Kent in 597, when 
Ethelbert, the chief English king of his 
day, was converted, but this is only 
partly true. The re-missioning of Britain 
had begun thirty years before the arrival 
of Augustine. Ireland, Christianised from 
Britain, repaid the debt by sending 
Columba and his successors to the islands 
of Scotland, the lowlands, and the north 
of England. As soon as the heathen con- 
querors settled down and ceased to be 
plundering rovers, the monks of Iona 
approached them from islands on the 
west, where they had founded lonely 
retreats for prayer and a religious life. 
Thus England was Christianised afresh by 
simultaneous advances from north and 
south. The methods used were different. 
The southern missionaries were organisers 
and politicians and worked through the 
Courts of kings ; the northern missionaries 
relied on the quiet influence of good lives. 
They produced the greater number of 
saints, and their work though less rapid 
was more sure. 

A time came when the two move- 
ments merged into one ; but a sign of 
the existence of two movements re- 
mains to this day in the fact that there 
is an Archbishop of York as well as an 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

H ow THE SOUTH HELD THE FORT 
FOR CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN 

As the men of English race became 
more settled, and passed -more fully 
under the influence of Christianity, the 
Church gained a fresh hold on the people 
by being the repository of learning, 
the centre of all education, the reliever of 
the poor, and the protector of the op- 
pressed. In this work the Church move- 
ment in the north distinguished itself, 
producing the fine scholars Bede and 


Alcuin. It became known through Europe 
for its learning and missionary zeal. 

Then came the second heathen invasion. 
New hordes of Northmen ravaged every 
coast. Their fury, directed most fiercely 
against churches and monasteries, fell 
disastrously on the north. Northumbria 
and central England were swamped by 
the Danish hosts. The overthrow was not 
so complete as the overthrow of Celtic 
Christianity had been, for the whole 
kingdom was never engulfed at one 
time, and these later invaders were 
more nearly akin to the English than 
the English had been to the Britons, 
and so were more susceptible to absorp- 
tion. But religion and learning went down 
for the time being in the north, and this 
time it was the south that held the fort 
for Christianity, and achieved a second 
revival of learning, and a gradual re- 
expansion of the Christian faith through- 
out the desolated provinces. 

Not, however, till the story of these 
fluctuations in British Christianity had 
filled nine hundred years was it finally 
established beyond peril. Surely a country 
that has been Christianised at such a cost 
ought never to flag in its efforts to pass 
•on the blessings of its faith to less 
fortunate lands. 

T he beautiful and useful life 

OF POPE GREGORY THE GREAT 

We have mentioned the names of Pope 
Gregory, Bede, and Alcuin as notable in the 
early refigious history of Great Britain. 
Pope Gregory the First bears in history 
the name of the Great, and right well he 
deserves it. He was a Roman noble who 
might easily have become one of the 
greatest officers of the Roman Empire ; 
but he chose rather the life of prayer, 
and of service to God, with no thought 
of his own honour, 3^et, out of his self- 
denial the highest honour came to him un- 
sought. Gregory's \visdom and goodness 
won him such love in Rome that when 
Pope Pelagius died aU men said no other 
man should be pope but Gregory, and 
though he strove hard to be excused, no 
other man would they have. He wished 
to come himself to Britain as a missionary, 
but the rulers of the Church would not 
allow him to leave Rome, where he was 
much needed. It was Gregory who gave 
the Church the fine, stately chants that 
are called Gregorian. 

The life of Bede was a beautiful one, 
spent far from the din of the battlefield. 
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the bargaining of the market, and the 
pleasures of the Court. 

All his days were passed, though he 
was the greatest scholar and teacher 
of Anglo-Saxon times, in the peace- 
ful monasteries at Wearmouth and at 
Jarrow. There he studied, wrote, and 
taught the six hundred youths who 
gathered round him. For them he wrote 
text-books covering the then known 
field of knowledge ; for them, and for 
the people, he wrote a history of the 
English Church, telling how Christianity 
was brought into the country. 

So earnest and noble-minded a scholar 
could not bear to think that the greatest 
book ever written should remain a 
sealed book to every person unable to 
read Latin ; and he was determined, if 
God gave him strength to do it, to trans- 
late at least the Gospel of St. John into 
Anglo-Saxon, that all might hear and 
understand it in their own tongue. Forty- 
four works, mostly in Latin, he had written 
during his busy life of teaching; one more, 
the Gospel of Love, he would leave be- 
hind him. He was getting ill and feeble, 
but he would not leave even to the ablest 
pupil a work so important as the trans- 
lation of the Gospel. '' I will not have my 
boys read a lie,'' he declared, '' nor 
labour fruitlessly after my death." 

T he last days of the beautiful life 

OF THE VENERABLE BEDE 

Day by day Bede grew weaker; but, 
refusing to rest he continued cheerfully, 
dictating to his scribe. One of his 
scholars, Cuthbert, vTote a description of 
the last hours of his revered master, and 
an artist has painted a beautiful picture, 
given on page 591, of the old man on his 
couch in his little cell, with a youth before 
him eagerly taking down his words. 

In his History of the English People, 
John Richard Green thus describes the 
scene : 

The dawn broke on another sleepless night, 
and again the old man called his scholars round 
him and bade them write. 

“ There is still a chapter wanting,” said the 
scribe as the morning drew on, “ and it is hard 
for thee to question thyself any longer.” 

“ It is easy done,” said Bede. “ Take thy 
pen, and write quickly.” 

Amid tears and farewells the day wore on to 
eventide. 

“ There is yet one sentence unwritten, dear 
master,” said the boy. 

Write it quickly,” said the dying man. 

If s finished now,” said the little scribe 
at last. 


“ You speak truth,” said the master. “ All is 
finished now,” 

Placed upon the pavement, his head 
supported in his scholar's arms, his face 
turned to the spot where he was wont to 
pray, Bede chanted the solemn ‘‘ Glory to 
God." As his voice reached the close he 
passed quietly away. 

HE GREAT SCHOLAR WHO CARRIED 
ON THE WORK OF BEDE 

Alcuin, who was bom in 735, the year 
when Bede died so gloriously, was the 
great scholar who carried on in the north 
of England the educational work of Bede, 
and then accepted the invitation of the 
Emperor Charlemagne to go to the 
Frankish Court at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
there, and later at Tours, established a 
school of Continental education, which 
survived when the storm of Danish bar- 
barism had swept away the culture of 
Yorkshire and Durham. 

There were other remarkable men who 
were connected with the Church in Eng- 
land in early times, and by their actions 
and disputes showed what was going on in 
other countries also, as questions of power 
and privilege arose between the rulers of 
the Church and the rulers of the different 
States. One, Bishop Dunstan, who was 
born in 925, was the real ruler of England 
for many years. He made numerous 
changes increasing the power of the 
clergy, and setting them apart from the 
rest of the people. One of his rules was 
that they should not marry. 

D unstan, the good friend of 

THE SLAVES IN ENGLAND 

A very good thing he did was to give 
protection to slaves, and to teach their 
owners that it was good to set them free. 
For in those days there were many slaves 
in England, and the law suffered their 
masters to kill them, and laid but light 
penalties on anyone who slew a slave. 
But Dunstan taught men that slaves are 
quite as good as other men in God's sight, 
and that the priests could not pronounce 
the words of pardon for wrong done to a 
slave unless the wrongdoer repented of 
his sin and did penance for it as much as 
if he had wronged a free man. 

Ydien William the . Conqueror made 
himself King of England, nearly a hundred 
years later, he was ill-pleased with the 
state of the Church, for the clergy had 
gone back from the strict ruling of Dunstan, 
and he brought over, to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury, an Itahari who had been the 
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head of the Abbey of 'Bee, in Normandy. 
His name was Lanfranc. William wished 
to have the Church to help him in keeping 
the' Norman barons from becoming too 
powerful and troublesome, and he knew 
that Lanfranc would assist him. 

To this end Lanfranc persuaded William 
to increase the power and wealth of the 
Church, and to separate the clergy from 
the laity even more than Dunstan had 
tried to do. Therefore, in the bishoprics 
and at the head of the great monasteries, 
called abbeys or priories, he set, whenever 
it was possible, not Englishmen, but 
foreigners who lived by the stricter rule. 

Lanfranc put an end to the practice 
of the clergy marrying, and he arranged 
with the king that from this time the clergy 
should not be subject to the ordinary laws 
of the land in their private doings, but 
only to the law of the Church, and should 
be judged only by courts made up of 
clergy ; and that, moreover, if there were 
disputes between clergy and laity, these 
Church courts should judge. 

L anfranc persuades william to build 

UP THE POWER OF THE CHURCH 

Soon after William Rufus succeeded 
William the Conqueror Lanfranc died, and 
the new king not only , neglected to ap- 
poirxt a new archbishop, but seized for him- 
self the money which the archbishop should 
have had for the Church. Yet when William 
fell sick and thought he was about to die, 
he feared for his soul because he had robbed 
the Church, and so he appointed a new 
archbishop. Yet he fancied he could 
save his soul if he died, and continue in 
his evil courses if he lived, if he chose 
for archbishop someone whom he could 
frighten in to workng his own will ; and so 
he would have a certain very gentle and 
pious scholar ' named Anselm, another 
Italian, who was now Abbot of Bee- as 
Lanfranc had been. Anselm soon showed 
William how he had misjudged his gentle- 
ness. The great Anselm was a very lion 
for boldness in the cause of justice and 
righteousness, and would in no \yise obey 
the king's behests when they were evil, as 
they commonly were. Nor would he suffer 
William to rob the Church or to set up 
bishops and abbots who would do his 
bidding and pay him great sums of money. 

The strife between them became so hot 
that Anselm had to leave England. 
A¥heh the Red King was dead, and the 
wise King Henry the First reigned in his 
stead, Anselm came back to England, 


and made agreement with the king readily 
that the bishops and abbots should do the 
king homage for their lands as the barons 
did, but should be appointed according 
to the rules of the Church, and not accord- 
ing to the will and pleasure of a king 
whose intent might be evil. 

T he quarrel between church and 

STATE THAT WENT ON FOR YEARS 

This quarrel between the king and 
the archbishop was a part of a great 
quarrel between Church and State, which 
had been going on for many years. There 
had been at Rome a monk named Hilde- 
brand, who had been the chief adviser of 
more than one of the popes, and then 
himself became Pope Gregory the Seventh. 
Gregory held that it was the will of God 
to rule the world through two powers — 
the temporal power, which means the 
emperors and kings of the different 
countries, and the spiritual power, which 
means the Church ruled over by the Pope. 
Of these two powers he accounted the 
spiritual power the greater, and so it 
seemed to him that the reign of God 
upon Earth would be made manifest only 
when emperors and kings humbled them- 
selves before the Pope. This he believed all 
the more because he knew that he himself 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
whereas 'the emperors and kings sought 
their own advantage more than the 
glory of God. 

HE PENITENT EMPEROR WHO STOOD 
IN THE SNOW FOR THREE DAYS 

Accordingly Pope Gregory would have 
the Church set wholly free from the 
rule of emperors and kings. But these 
were in no wise ready to believe that 
the bidding of popes and bishops was in 
very truth the sound of the voice of God ; 
they would have all men in their realms 
obey them, priests as well as laymen. So 
there was deadly strife between Pope 
Gregory and the Emperor Henry the 
Fourth of Germany. 

Seeing that those who wished ill to the 
emperor were ready enough to aid Gregory 
against him, the emperor was forced to 
humble himself for a time, and to stand in 
the snow in the garb of a penitent for 
three days, praying for the Pope's pardon 
at a place called Canossa, though in after 
time he defied Gregory again and got the 
better of him. Yet Gregory had taught so 
many men to believe that in this quarrel the 
cause of the Church was the cause of God, 
that for nearly two hundred years it often 
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seemed that the Pope was mightier than 
emperor. or king. 

It will be seen that the Church had 
travelled far away from the state of things 
when it was persecuted by kings. It now 
claimed to call them to obedience and 
rule them in the name of God. This 
attitude culminated during the life of a 
Pope whom some people reckon was the 
greatest who ever claimed to be a successor 
of Peter; while others think that, though 
he was undoubtedly a sincere man, he was 
far from seeing at times what was right- 
eousness and what was iniquity. This was 
Innocent the Third, who was the youngest 
man who was ever made Pope. Like 
Gregory, he believed that the Pope was 
set over the Church and over all men as 
a ruler, having all sceptres and thrones 
subject- to him. ( 

S TEPHEN LANQTON WHO NEVER FLINCHED 
AS THE CHAIVIPION OF FREEDOM 

So great was Innocent's power that he 
was able to decide which of two princes 
who claimed to be emperor should be 
acknowledged. When Philip Augustus, 
King of France, committed sin, he made 
him cease from his wrong-doing, and the 
King of Leon, in Spain, in like manner. Also 
he placed England under an interdict, and 
would have taken away King John's crown 
and given it to the King of France if John 
had not made submission. Therein 
Innocent thought he was doing rightly, 
though in England there were few who 
were ready to admit that any foreign 
priest, were he the Pope himself, had 
power and authority to choose a king for 
England. One thing, however, he did for 
which aU Engh'shmen should respect his 
memory. He chose as Archbishop of 
Canterbury Stephen Langton, a man who 
feared neither Pope Innocent nor King 
John, but stood up manfully for justice and 
right, claiming from the king for the Church 
no more than the Church's due, and yield- 
ing to the Pope's bidding no more than was 
his due. For what he had at heart was the 
good of the whole people of England. 

When Innocent was reconciled to John 
by the king's submission, Langton was 
none the readier to suffer John to play the 
tyrant, but himself took the chief part in 
uniting the barons to demand from the 
king the great Charter of English liberties. 
This he did, though Innocent himself 
bade him desist j ^When John was dead, 
and some of the barons disliked the Charter 
because it hindered them from playing the 


tyrant over their vassals, it was by 
Langton's influence that the Charter was 
again confirmed in spite of them. 

Pope Innocent the Third not only 
claimed the right to rule kings but also 
forcibly to rule the inmost and most 
sacred beliefs of every individual man. 

A TERRIBLE DAY IN THE BITTER 
HISTORY OF PERSECUTION 

The freedom of men to obe}^, on their 
own account, the loftiest thoughts and as- 
pirations that come to them was at stake. 
Terrible persecution, as bad as the early 
Christians ever suffered, was started against 
good men by the Church, and was enforced 
by war and by law. The crime punished 
was heresy ; that is, not believing what one 
cannot believe. 

Most strangely, at the very time when 
wholesale slaughter was being practised 
on the Albigenses— Christians in the south 
of France — and as many as 200 were burn- 
ed in a single da}^, a movement began 
within the Church, and gained the ap- 
proval of Innocent the Third, for returning 
to the simple purity and loving kindness 
of Jesus Himself, as they shone forth from 
His life and teaching. 

A young man named Francis, son of a 
rich merchant of the Italian town of 
Assisi, after an early life of gaiety and 
thoughtlessness, became deeply impressed 
by the need for a simple, wholly unselfish, 
joyous goodness. He took as his ideal, in 
fact, the life of our Lord as we have it 
preached in the Gospels. Never has there 
been a more Christ-like life than that lived 
by Saint Francis of Assisi. 

F rancis of assisi, the christlike 

FOLLOWER OF THE MASTER 

He insisted on assuming poverty, living 
with the poor, and making loving kindness 
towards all living creatures the motive 
force of his whole being. In seven years a 
brotherhood of 5000 men had been formed 
accepting the same vows that he had taken. 
Thus the Franciscan Order was established 
within the Roman Catholic Church. It 
illustrated the original and simple Christ- 
ianity of Christ side by side with the 
form of Christianity which had been built 
up through the ages — the Kingdom of 
Heaven within the heart, and the King- 
dom of Earthly Pomp which the Church 
had come largely to represent. 

The war between those two ideals has 
been going on ever since in Christianity, 
and its progress must be traced in our 
next and final chapter. 
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The Interests and Pleasures of Life for All Indoors and Out 



HOW TO PLAY RACQUETS 


p^ACQUETS is a game very similar to fives, 
which is described fully on page 6927, 
the chief differences being that it is pla^^ed 
in a much larger court, with a back wall 
in addition to the front and side walls, and 
that instead of using his hand the player 
strikes the ball with a racquet. This racquet 
is very much like a tennis racquet, but the 
frame is smaller and the handle longer. The 
leather-covered balls are hard, and about the 
size of a large walnut. 


, The floor and walls of the court are made 
of cement, or some other hard substance. 
For the single game with one player on each 
side, the court should be about sixty feet by 
thirty, and for the double game with two 
players on each side, it should be about 
eighty feet by forty. The walls and floor are 
coloured black. 


Across the front wall, seven feet nine inches 
from the ground, is painted a white line, 
known as the service line or cut line. The 
lower part of this wall, to a height of two feet 
two inches from the ground, is covered with 
wood, and is known as the board, the object 
of this being to enable the players to know 
by the sound whether a ball strikes above or 
below the play line, as the top of the board is 
called. The back part of the court is divided 
into two equal oblong sections, into one of 
which the ball must be served. The service 
boxes are spaces, eight feet square, marked 
on the floor, from which the server strikes 
the ball. There is a diagram on page 6924. 


and rebound into the space B. The opposite 
player then strikes the ball, either volleying 
it or hitting it after it has bounced on the 
ground once. In doing so he must see that 
he liits the front wall above the board. 

If when being served the ball should first 
strike a side wall, or the roof or floor before 
flitting the front wall, the striker loses his 
innings. The ball must hit the front wall 
above the white line first, and Then fall into 
court B if served from the left service box, 
or into court A if served from the right 
service box. Anything else is called a fault, 
and the other player need not take it. If, 
however, he attempts to take it, the game 
goes on as if the service had been correct. 

If the server wins his point he crosses to 
the right service box and serves as before, 
but making tlie ball bounce into court A. 
If the opponent fails to return the ball, the 
server scores an ace or point. The server 
is hand-out, that is, gives place to his 
opponent, who becomes the server, if he 
makes a fault twice in succession, if the ball 
in returning strikes his person, if he serves 
the ball on the board or out of the court, if 
the ball served touches any other part of the 
court before striking the front wall, if he 
fails to return the ball in play to the front 
wall, if he returns the ball in play so that it 
goes out. of the court, or if the ball in play 
touches him in the act of striking.^ In any 
of these cases the server-in is out, and the 
previous hand-out takes his place as server. 


When it has been determined who shall 
serve first, the server stands in the left 
section box, and throws the ball up so that it 
will hit the front wall above the service line. 


, A let is when either - player un designedly 
prevents his opponent from returning the 
ball served or in play, or when the ball in 
play touches the striker's opponent on, or 
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above, the knee, and is thereby pre- 
vented from reaching the front wall 
above the board. In case of a let, the 
service counts for nothing and the 
server serves again. The ball served 
or in play may be struck either before 
it reaches the ground or after it has 
bounced once. The player who first scores 
fifteen wins the game. 

In the double game play is verj?- similar, but 
there are one or two additional regulations. 

If the server loses his point his- partner 
takes his place, each pair of players having 
to be put out before the next pair goes in. 
The game is fifteen, but at thirteen all the 
out-players may set to five, and at fourteen 
all, to three. Should the ball after being 



IT 

A 
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served touch the server or his partner before 
bouncing on the ground, the server is out. 
If a player in returning the ball strikes the 
bod}’' or racquet of his opponent,, he is out, 
or has one point counted against him, accordr 
ing to whether he is in or out. If a player in- 
tentionally impedes a striker, or takes a ball 
out of his proper turn, a point is counted 
against him. If a server makes two con- 
secutive faults he is out. 

Few games give better exercise or need a 
quicker eye and ,a stronger wrist, .and a 
player to succeed at racquets must have con- 
siderable endurance. 

At first we shall find it will be found much 
safer to take the ball; after a bounce than to 
attempt to volley it. 


HOW TO PLAY BOWLS 


OWLS *as a game is about seven centuries 
^ old, and there is a club at South- 
ampton which has maintained its bowling 
green since 1299. The game has been made 
for ever famous by the fact that Sir Francis 
Drake was playing it on Plymouth Hoe 
when news arrived of the ^approach of the 
Spanish Armada. By the way, Drake fin- 
ished his game before setting out to fight the 
Spaniards, but lost it to Sir John Hawkins. 

The game is played on a green. which is 
supposed to be so level that it will take the 
spirit level at any spot. There is no regu- 
lation size for the green, but where possible 
it should be 42 yards long, and the width of 
the playing space from 19 to 21 feet. 

The appliances for the game are eight 
bowds and one jack, or small ball, usually of 
earthenware. The bowds are large, heavy 
balls, made of lignum vitae, and are made 
with a bias, that is to say, when they are 
turned one side is cut away a little, so that 
when the ball is bowled, after running 
straight for a considerable distance, it begins 
to describe a curve as it becomes spent. This 
enables a player to send his bowl round an- 
other wliich is blocking liis path to the jack. 

' The game is played in difierent w^ays, and 
there may be any number of players, but we 
will describe a game in which there are four 
players who take sides, two being on each 
side. One of the players throws the jack to a 
distance of at least 25 yards, and then, the 
bowls having been distributed in pairs to the 
players, the first player rolls one of his bowls 
to get it as near as possible to the jack. A 
player of the opposite side then rolls one of 
his bowls with the same object, and so 
alternately the two sides take turns. 

When all have been rolled their positions 
are examined, and a point counted Tor every 
bowd belonging to one side that is nearer the 
jack than the nearest bowl of the other side. 
Play then begins again from that end of the 
green, the jack this time being thrown by 
the winning side, and play following as before. 
So the games go on from alternate ends of 
the green till one side has won the set, which 
may be any number of games, iisually 21. 


Instead of playing one bowl each alter- 
nately, sometimes the players play in pairs. 
Thus A sends down Ins first bowl, then B his 
first, then A his second, and B liis second ; 
after which C sends his first, then D his first, 
C his second, and D his second. 

If eight players play, four a side, there 
must be two sets of bowls, or sixteen. When 
throwing the jack or rolling a bowl the 
player must have one foot on a footer, or 
mat, and the other behind it. This mat, of 
course, remains in position throughout the 
game, and at its conclusion is carried to the 
other end of the green for the next game. 

One or two rules may be mentioned. If a 
player plays out of turn the other side plays 
the two following bowls, provided there re- 
main two to be played, but there is no other 
penalty. No player may play a bowl while 
the jack or previous bowl is in motion. 

If an opponent's bowl be ’ played by 
mistake, he may play the other’s bowl, or he 
may take up the wrongly played bowl and 
substitute his own in the same position. If 
any doubt arises to wliich of two bowls is 
-nearer the jack when the game is being 
counted, either side may claim a measure, 
when one player holds the measuring tape 
to liis oivn or his partner’s ball, and the 
opponent holds it to the jack. 

In playing the bowl should rest in the 
hollow of the pla5^er’s hand, and be delivered 
with an easy swing close to the ground. 
To turn the bowl from right to left towards 
the jack, the oval end should point toward 
the left, when held ready for rolling, and if 
it is desired to turn to the right, it should 
be held the reverse way. 

SOLUTION OF THE BROKEN PLATE 

On page 6794 is the Puz- 
zle of The Broken Plate. 
All the pieces were found, 
but the owner could not 
put them together to make 
a perfect plate. The pic- 
ture shows how the puz- 
zle was solved so that the 
plate could be mended. 
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HOW TO PLAY LACROSSE 


The game of Lacrosse, which came to 
England from Canada many years ago, 
was adapted from a ball game which the 
Indians of North America used to play. In 
those days whole tribes would take part 
in the game, but now it is played between 
sides of twelve players only. 

Each player uses a crosse, a long hickor^^ 
stick with a net of hide and gut, and a ball 
made of indiarubber sponge, about the size 
of a tennis ball, is used. 

The game is to throw this ball with the 
crosse through the goal of the opposing side. 
At first it will not be found at all easy to 
catch the ball on the crosse and return it 
in the desired direction, but with practice 
this will soon become as natural as kicking 
a football, and it will be possible to catch 
the ball and pass it to another player with 
ease while on the run. 

The two goals are each six 
feet wide and six feet high, 
and are placed facing each 
■ other about one hundred 
yards apart, though this dis- 
tance may be increased up 
to 130 yards. Surrounding 
each goal is the goal crease, 
a square marked in white 
with sides twelve feet long. 

In addition to the twenty- 
four players there are two 
umpires,, one at each goal, 
whose duty it is to say 
whether shots at goal have 
really scored, and who also 
watch carefully the play in 


front of goal to see that no 


occupied with marking the two Attack Fields 
of their opponents and preventing them from 
getting the ball too often. The Centre must 
be a good, all-round player, for he will be 
wanted in many parts of the held, at one 
minute assisting the defence,’ and the next 
far away up the held with the attack. 

Though it is most important that all 
players, especially those attaclcing members 
of the team, should be experts with the 
crosse, it is by no means out of place for 
the ball to be helped along with the foot or 
leg. But no goal may be scored in this 
fashion. The only player who is allowed to 
handle the ball is the goalkeeper, and he 
may only do so by way of preventing the 
ball from reaching goal. 

If the ball comes off any part of a defending 
player, however, and enters the goal, it 
counts as a goal to the at- 


Home Goal 


infringement of rules occurs. 

There is also a referee, who 
■is in charge of the game, and 
whose decision on all points 
must be accepted." 

The diagrarn shows the 
positions taken up by the 
players. H stands for the jDlayers of the 
home team, and A for the pla^^ers of the 
away team. A peculiar feature of the play 
is that every player, with the exception of 
the goalkeepers, is directl}^ marked by a 
player of the opposing side. 

Wlien all is ready, the two Centres tace 
each other and place their crosses on the 
ground back to back with the ball between 
them. On the order to '' Play ” being given, 
the crosses are drawn apart from each other 
before being lifted from the ground to take 
up the ball. 

The Goalkeeper, Point, Covet Point, and 
Third Man are all the time on the defence, 
while attack is made by Third Home, 
■Second Home, and First Home, who should 
score the goals, First Home being the chief 
goal-scorer. The work of the two Attack 
Fields is to keep their attacking men in front 
of them well supplied with the ball ; and the 
two Defence Fields have their attention fully 
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tacking team. If a member 


of the attacking team is 
within the goal crease when 
the ball enters goal the goal 
is not allowed. 

If, in the course of play, 
the ball goes out of bounds, 
the Referee calls Stand,’' 
and the players must come 
to a standstill. Failure to 
do so counts as a foul. The 
ball is then brought to a 
position at least four' yards 
within bounds, is faced as 
at the beginning of the game, 
only by the two nearest 
players, and play is resumed 
on the order of the Referee. 
The other players must keep 
more than live yards from 
the players who are facing. 

Rough play such as trip- 
ping, holding, deliberate 
charging, or shouldering is 
not allowed and counts as a 
foul. Neither may a player hold the crosse 
of liis opponent or kick it. For such breaches 
of discipline the referee may award a penalty, 
which may take the form of a '' face," order- 
ing oil the offending player, or by awarding 
the offended player a free position, which 
means that he may take the ball on Iris crosse 
while all the other players are at a standstill, 
and throw the ball as desired. This must not 
take place within ten ^'■ards of goal, however ; 
neither may other players be within live yards 
of the player awarded the free jDOsition. 

Unlike games such as cricket or football, 
if a player of one side is unable to continue 
play through an injury, the other side must 
also lose one player to level matters. 

The game usually lasts for an hour and a 
half, forty-live minutes being played in each 
direction, though it is not necessary to play 
for such a long time ; indeed, half an hour 
each way will often be found long enough, 
as Lacrosse is rather a strenuous game. 
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PIGEONS AND HOW TO KEEP THEM 


[WFosT of the great breeders and exhibitors 
of fanc^T’ pigeons began in their boy- 
hood b}^ keeping a single pair of pet birds, 
and any reader of this book can begin in 
the same way. Pigeon -keeping is one of 
the oldest of hobbies, having been followed 
by the ancient Egyptians and by the Greeks 
and Romans. , . 

Some boys begin with no better pigeon- 
house than a wall-box made from an old 
packing-case, but there are disadvantages 
in an}^ such arrangement. It is too limited 
in size, provides no flying-space, and is 
generally accessible to cats. 

Much better is it to begin with a shed 
or outhouse — an old chicken-house will do 
veiy well— and to convert this into a per- 
manent pigeon-cote. If the ground is at 
all damp a raised floor should be built 
so that air may circulate underneath, and 
a wire run like that of a fowl-house may be 
constructed, but considerabl3?- higher, and 
fitted here and there with branches or 
perches for the pigeons to rest on. This 
will make a useful flight, and it should cer- 
tainly be not less than eight feet high. 
The size will be regulated by the space at 
our disposal, but the bigger the better. 

There must be an adequate opening 
between the house and the flight, with a 
landing-place on each side. Of course, a 
flight is not absolutely necessary, but if we 
intend to keep choice and rare breeds it is 
safer, as in some of these birds the homing 
instinct is not strong, and we are liable to 
lose them if they are free. 

Inside the pigeon-house a series of nesting- 
boxes must be arranged in tiers, and these 
should be placed on one side, and short 
perches fixed round the other sides. In the 
middle of the floor should be kept a vessel 
of water, and in different parts of the house 
boxes filled with grit. The floor must be 
strewn with sand or sawdust. 

The short perches should be so arranged 
that the pigeons on one cannot reach those 
on another. The birds will quickly select 
their own perches. If the perches are placed 
one above another two pieces of wood 
fastened together, gable fashion, must be 
attached to the wall just below, to prevent 
anything falling on the pigeons below. 

Each nesting-box for a pair of pigeons 
should be divided into two compartments. 
This enables the hen-pigeon to la^^ a second 
clutch in one division while young birds are 
occupying the other. There should be 
entrance holes to each compartment, side 
by side with a short platform in front, to 
do duty as an alighting board for both. 
Long platforms serving several nesting- 
boxes must be avoided, as they lead to 
quarrelling among the birds. The size of 
each compartment should range from 12 
inches by 12 inches by 10 inches high to 
14 inches by 14 inches by 12 inches high. 


according to the breed of pigeon kept. These 
vaiy considerabl}^ in size. 

The interior of the pigeon-house should be 
fairly well lighted, and thoroughly ventilated 
without being draughty. It must be fre- 
quentl}^ cleaned out to keep everything 
sweet and wholesome. In the open-air 
flight, cover the floor witli fine gravel or 
shingle. As the drinking vessel in the house 
must be of such a form that the pigeons 
cannot bathe in it, a large, shallow bath 
full of water should be kept in the flight. 
A drinking vessel should also be kept there. 

The birds may be fed by hand at regular 
intervals ; but a suitable arrangement is to 
have in the house a self-supplying hopper. 
They can then feed themselves, and will 
not be dependent on our presence. Small 
maize, wheat, grey peas, barley, tares, and 
buckwheat should be given ; beans, peas, 
and maize being increased in quantity in 
winter, and wheat, barley, and tares in the 
summer. Fresh lettuce and cabbage may 
also be supplied, and hemp seed from time 
to time as medicine. 

Of course, if we can always be regular 
in our attendance, it is better to feed the 
birds ourselves at proper intervals, rather 
than to rely on the self-supplying hopper. 
Two meals a day is suificient, and only as 
much as the birds will eat up should be 
given at one time. 

The mixture for the grit-boxes already 
referred to is made up by taking half a peck 
of gritty sand, half a peck of old lime 
mortar, and three and a half pounds of 
coarse salt, and mixing them well together. 
Such a supply will be sufficient for a year, 
and will help to keep the birds healthy. 

The hen-pigeon lays a clutch of two eggs, 
and the period of incubation is about 
seventeen days, during which the hen covers 
the eggs at night and the cock-bird by day. 

As to the breeds we are to keep, this is 
largely a matter of taste, but we should begin 
with the long-faced and hardier breeds, as 
these will bring up their young without any 
assistance and are easier to manage. Among 
breeds which may be suggested for the be- 
ginner are the archangel, carrier, magpie, 
mookee, and nun. These are all hardy and 
rear their 3mung without difficulty. 

The beginner must avoid the very common 
error of tiying to keep too many birds in 
one house. If this is done, or if the house 
is not cleaned often enough, or if the drink- 
ing-water is not frequent^ changed, the 
birds are liable to get a disease called canker. 

Pigeons are quarrelsome birds and often 
fight, and in cases of injury we should 
remove any loose feather, and bathe the 
wounds with* disinfectant, afterwai'ds apply- 
ing zinc ointment. 

When the pigeons have come to know 
their home and have nested, they ma3^ be 
allowed to fly freely, as the3^ will return to 
their nesting-boxes. 




HOW TO KEEP A PET SQUIRREL 


'T"he squirrel makes a very attractive and 
^ interesting pet, but we should always 
see that the animal we obtain is a young one, 
and, if possible, a squirrel that is born 
in captivity. 

It is unkind to capture an animal that 
leads so active and unfettered a life, after it 
has passed infancy and knows what the 
freedom of the woods is like and, in any 
case, such an animal is difficult to tame, and 
is alwa^^s likely, when suddenty alarmed, to 
give our finger a nasty nip with its teeth. 

The squirrel born in captivit}^ is almost in- 
variably free from this undesirable habit, and 
can be tamed much more easily. It is very 
cruel to keep such an animal in a small cage, 
and above all to place it in one of those cages 
which consists entirely, or almost entirely, 
of a revolving wheel. 

A room^^ cage should be provided, in 
which a revolving wheel is merely an apart- 
ment to which the squirrel can resort or not 
as it likes. In this form the wheel is useful, 
as it enables the squirrel to take the exercise 
without which it cannot keep healthy. We 
.must remember that the squirrel is by na- 
ture a very agile creature, springing about 
from tree to tree and pla^dng among the 
leafy branches almost incessantly. No 
cage should ever have its main compartment 
less than three feet square, and five feet high : ' 
and if we can provide a bigger one for our 
pet all the better 

Near the roof a sleeping box about a foot 
square should be provided, and warmly lined 
with soft clean hay. The floor must be 
sprinkled with sawdust, and this should be 
covered over with hay or broken straw to 
prevent it being scattered all over the cage as 
the squirrel scampers over the box. A tree 


branch should be firmly fixed in the cage, one 
fork leading to the sleeping-box, and in a 
large cage a trapeze ma}^ be added. 

In buying a squirrel it is best to obtain our , 
animal in September, when its coat is in the 
best condition. The feet must be clean, the 
eyes bright, and the teeth white. If the teeth 
are yellow the animal is old and should be 
rejected, for it will be difficult and perhaps 
impossible to tame it. Kind and gentle 
care will soon make a young squirrel very 
friendly and affectionate. 

The feeding of a pet squirrel is by no 
means a difficult matter. Plenty of nuts 
should be provided, beech, Barcelona, wal- 
nut, hazel, and monke}?' nuts, but not the oil}^- 
kinds like the Brazil. Acorns, wheat, and 
stale bread are all useful, and boiled rice, 
and bread-and-milk, well strained, should 
be given regularly. Carrot, swede, apple, 
and boiled potato are also good, and occa- 
sionally a little cooked meat. Of course, if 
the animal is very young when we first get 
it we must break the shells ^ of the nuts and 
chop up the kernels very small. Later on 
it will learn to do this for itself, but it must 
be brought on to adult food gradually. Two 
meals a da3^ are sufficient. 

It is very necessary that the cage should ' 
be kept thoroughly clean, and a suppl}^ of 
fresh water must be provided all the time. 

Squirrels are certainly very attractive 
pets, and we shall never tire of watching 
their pla3dul tricks, graceful actions, and 
queer attitudes. 

The name squirrel is from a Greek word 
made up of two other words which mean 
shade and tail, and this is, of course, a refer- 
ence to the squirrel’s habit of shading its 
body with its tail when at rest. 


HOW TO PLAY FIVES 


pivES is a very ancient game and is popular 
^ at most of our public schools. It is 
played in a court which has three sides, and 
there are two kinds of courts, one known 
as the Eton and the other as the Rugb}^ 
after the two famous schools where the}^ 
originated. 

The Eton court consists of three walls 
coated with concrete, and a stone floor 
sloping downward from the front wall, and 
divided into an inner and an outer court by 
a step, the inner court being three inches 
higher than the outer. On the left wall is a 
curious buttress called the pepper-box, 
which has a sloping top, and at the bottom 
forms a recess with the step known as the 
pepper-pot. The Rugby court has front 
and side walls but no pepper-pot, and its 
floor has neither slope nor step. Sometimes 
the Rugby court has buttresses, and in an}' 
case a board runs round the court at a height 
of 34 inches from the ground. The Rugby 
game is the simpler, and as it is more often 
played it is the one described here. 


In a single there is one player on each side, 
and in a double two on each side. In the 
single one player takes up his position on 
the left of the court, which is known as 
“ up,” and the other pla^^er on the right, 
which is known as ” down.” The game is 
begun by the up player throwing the baT 
against the front wall so that it will strike 
about the board, rebound on to the right- 
hand side wall, and then on to the floor. 
The down pla^^er how has to strike the ball 
so that it will hit the right-hand wall, and 
then the 'front wall. As it comes down the 
up player takes the ball, and he can volley it 
before it strikes the floor, or after it has 
struck the floor once. The game being 
started in this way, each pla^^er takes it in 
turn to strike the ball as it comes back from 
the wall, and he must at ever^^ stroke strike 
the front wall, either directly or by making 
the ball bounce off one of the side walls on to 
the front wall. 

Pla}^ goes on in this v,-Siy till one pla^’er 
fails in returning the ball to strike the front 
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wall. If this happens to be the down player, 
one is scored to the up player, but if the one 
who fails is the up player, then there is no 
score, but the down player takes the up 
player’s place. 

It is only the up- player that can score, 
and that by the failure of his opponent to 
hit the front wall in returning the ball. A 
score of fifteen is the usual game, but some- 
times this takes a long time to attain. With 
two skilled players the ball is sometimes 
kept in play at a very rapid rate for many 
minutes, and there are few games so exciting 
for both players and spectators. 

Skilled players do not, as a rule, get into 
one another’s way, but if b}^ chance one 
player prevents the other from striking the 
ball this is called r i let, and is not reckoned 
against- either side. 

In the double game the pla^^-er A takes up 
his position on the left or up side of the 
inner half of the court, and his partner B 
on the right or down side of the outer court. 
His opponent C takes up his position on the 


right or down side of the inner court, and G’s 
partner D on the left or up side of the outer 
court. Play begins as before, with A throw- 
ing the ball at the front wall, so that it will, 
rebound on to the x'ight wall and then come 
down. C returns it and then, if A misses it, 
there is no score but B takes the place of A, 
and A goes to B’s place. 

If in the cpurse of play B loses, then that 
side goes down, and C and D go up, C taking 
the left-hand inrier court where A started. 
The side which has a player in the left-hand 
inner court is alwa3^s the up side, and any miss 
by the down side counts one to the up side. 
If the down pla^^er who is pla^dng in the 
right-hand inner court misses three times in 
succession, he changes places with his 
partner. 

If any pla^^er hits the ball so that after 
striking the wall it bounds out of the court, 
or if he knocks it directly out of the court, 
this counts as a miss. 

It is usual to play in special fives gloves, 
as rapid play is too severe for the bare hand. 


HOW TO PLAY BADMINTON 


i:>.\DMiNTON is a game which has rapidty 
won popularity in Britain, for it was 
onl}^ introduced from India in 1873. 

It is mosth^- pla\^ed indoors on a court 
measuring 4^} feet by 20 feet, which is chalked 
or painted on the floor. A narrow net . not 
more than two and a half feet deep is sus- 
pended midway across the court at a height 
of five feet. 

At a distance of six and a half feet on each 
side of the net, and parallel with it; are the 
short service lines, while another line runs 
from the short service line to the back 
boundary line. Thus two courts are formed 
on each side of the net. Two and a half feet 
inside each back boundary line, and parallel 
with it, is another line, loiown as the long 
service line. 

Badminton is played with a long-handled 
racket and a shuttlecock, and two sides of 
one, two, three, or four players each may 
take part, though two on each side is the 
usual game, when the first side to score 
fifteen points wins. 

The side which wins the toss may serve 
first, or have the choice of courts. If the 
'winning side serves first the opposing side 
has choice of courts. The first pla^^’er on the 
serving side takes up his position in the 
right-hand court between the short and long 
service lines, and must hit the shuttlecock 
so that it goes over the net and into the court 
diagonally opposite to him, when the player 
in that court must return the shuttlecock 
before it touches the ground. 

The shuttlecock must then be kept in 
across the net to an^T- position within the 
outer bounds and by any pla^'-er of either 
side. If one of the opposing side fails to 
return it an ace, or point, is scored by the 


serving side, and the next service is taken 
from the left-hand court. 

In serving, the shuttle must never be 
struck when it is at a higher level than the 
waist-line, or it is a fault, and the hand goes 
out, which means that tlie pla^^'er’s turn is 
finished for that innings, and the opposing 
side goes in. After the first . innings of the' 
game, however, when a hand goes out the 
next player on his side serves, and not until 
both liands are out does the other side have 
its innings. 

There are several faults which may mean 
a hand out if tliey are awarded against the 
serving side, or an ace for the serving side 
if they are awarded agamst their opponents. 
If the shuttle is sent out of the boundaries it 
is a fault ; if, in serving, the shuttle fails to 
clear the net or falls short of the service line, 
or otherwise falls out of its proper court,, 
it is also a fault. The shuttle must not touch 
any part of the pla^^-ers or their dress, neither 
may a pla^^er touch the net with his racket 
or an^’’ part of his body. 

If, in serving, the shuttle hits the top of the 
net and continues its flight it is known as a 
“ let ” and another service is, allowed, as in 
tennis ; but, on the other hand,- if the first 
service is otherwise at fault, no second 
attempt is allowed. 

Though when each side consists of two 
pla^^ers the first side to reach fifteen points 
is usually the winner, the leading side ma3^ 
if it wishes, on reaching thirteen points set 
five, or on reaching fourteen points set three. 
That is, they start scoring again, and the 
first side to score three or five points, as the 
case may be, wans the game. The winning 
side begins the next game, and the rvinner 
of two games out of three wins the rubber. 
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GROUP 3 STORIES SECTION 57 

■ The Great Stories of the World That Will Be Told for Ever 



ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 


^RPHEUS was a mortal, but people said 
that his mother must have been Cal- 
liope, the muse of heroic poetry, and his 
father Apollo, the god of music. 

He was one of the heroes who sailed in 
the Argo, and he made a chant telling of 
their wonderful adventures in quest of 
the Golden Fleece. 

But he was even greater as a musician 
than as a poet. When his, neighbours 
tried to give strangers an idea of his lovely 
art the}^ would say that it was magical. 
Trees bent their boughs to hear him. 
Hawks and doves, sheep and wolves, forgot 
cruelty and fear as they listened. 

Perhaps the ancient Greeks hid a 
parable in that story ; Orpheus stands for 
Art, which reconciles men of all politics and 
creeds, though war-mongers try to sepa- 
rate them into camps of hatred. 

Orpheus married Eurydice, a lovely 
woman who was dearer to him than his 
fame as an Argonaut or music itself. They 
had not been married long when Eurydice, 
walking alone in the woods, saw a man 
hiding in a thicket. Fearing a robber or a 
madman, she turned to flee. He pursued. 
The terrified woman ran blindly, not look- 
ing where she went, and trod on a snake. 


Hours later Orpheus, after seeking every- 
where, found her dead body. One foot 
was swollen, and bore the unmistakable 
fang-marks of a serpent's bite. 

So great was the woe of Orpheus that 
he vowed to follow her to the under-world, 
and dwell there with her if he could not 
win her back to life. 

With his lyve on his back Orpheus 
wandered far and wide till he came to the 
gateway of Hades. It was guarded by tire 
three-headed dog monster Cerberus, but at 
the sound of Orpheus's lyre the creature 
fawned, and let him pass. 

Down a long tunnel Orpheus went till 
he came to a swift, black river. The 
banks were crowded with ghosts begging 
Charon, the grim old ferryman, to take 
them across to King Pluto. He carried 
over those who had received burial in the 
ancient manner, with a coin placed under 
the dead man's tongue as Charon's fee, 
but those who had not were obliged to 
shiver on the banks for a hundred years 
before he would bring them over free. All 
ancient religions' paid great heed to 
funerals, and believed that the soul's wel- 
fare depended on these ceremonies which 
propitiated the gods of death. 
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CLaron would have refused to carry a 
mortal if Orpheus had not sung and pla^^ed 
as he stood on the banks. The loveh^ 
strains melted even that hard heart, and 
Orpheus passed over into the dark king- 
dom of King Pluto, 

It was divided by four great rivers, 
Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, whose floods 
were of fire, and Lethe, whose waters 
brought forgetfulness. Three judges, Minos, 
Aeacus, and Rhadamanthus, examined all 
the new-comers, and weighed their good 
and bad actions in the scales of Themis, 
the blindfold goddess of justice. 

If good outweighed bad the soul was led 
to the Elysian Fields, a beautiful country 
where friends and lovers wandered in 
meadows and groves like those on Earth. 

If bad outweighed good the soul was 
driven to Tartarus, a place of punishment. 
Here cruel King Tantalus, tormented by 
hunger and thirst, stood up to his chin in a 
stream of water, with a branch of fruit 
hanging just above his head. But every 
time he stooped to drink the waters flowed 
back from his mouth, and ever}^ time he 
snatched at the fruit it swung out of reach. 
Here wicked Sisyphus was compelled to 
roll a great stone to the top of a hill, but 
every time he reached the summit the stone 
slipped from his grasp and ran to the bot- 
tom. Here Tit3ms was chained flat to the 
ground, while a vulture continually fed on 
his living flesh. Here Ixion was bound 
to a wheel, winch whirled him round and 
round in endless misery, • 

Between Tartarus and the Elysian 
Fields sat King Pluto, Lord of the Dead, 
black-bearded, black-robed, and stern. 
Beside him sat beautiful Queen Proserpine, 
whom he had stolen from the Earth as she 
gathered flowers one day, and who returned 
every spring to visit her mother, Ceres, 

Orpheus made his way to their throne. 
He did not speak but sang his stor}^ and 
all the under-world listened to that heart's 

THE SHAM 

Calmoneus was the most important 
^ person in the universe, to Salmoneus. 

He was a king, but that did not content 
him. He wished his subjects to fall down 
and worship him. He proclaimed that 
he was divine. He had- a great bridge of 
bronze built before his palace, and made 
slaves flash torches about his chariot 
wheels as they rumbled over it, so that his 
people should think it thundered and 
lightened when Salmoneus went, forth. 


song. Pluto's black eyes grew dim. The 
wheel of Ixion and the stone of Sisyphus 
stood still. The flood ceased to torment 
Tantalus, and the vulture forgot to prey 
on the tortured Tityus. 

When Orpheus was silent Pluto spoke. 
For the sake of that song he would reverse 
all the iron laws of his kingdom and let 
Eur3^dice return to Earth, on condition 
that Orpheus did not look at her till they 
had left the kingdom of the under-world. 

Orpheus waited joyfully with lowered 
eyes till the ghost of Eurydice was fetched. 
Then he set out on the return journey. It 
seemed very long, and his impatience to 
look back at the dear one who followed 
grew greater at every step. At length he 
crossed into the upper world, and . turned 
at once with a triumphant cry. Alas 1 
He should have waited till Eurydice, too, 
had set foot on Earth. No sooner had he 
seen her than she vanished. 

This time he sought to enter Hades in 
vain. For seven days he wandered on the 
banks of Acheron, beseeching Charon to 
give him a passage. Then he returned to. 
Earth, and, sitting by the banks of a river,' 
poured out his grief in a last song. 

It was at the time of the feast of Bacchus. 
Some women called to him to play them a' 
dance measure, and when he paid no heed 
they began to stone him. At first the 
stones turned aside harmlessly. But the 
women drowned the lyre' by their shrieks, 
and then the stones fell true. 

Orpheus was killed, and flung into the 
river with his lyre. As the lyre sank its 
strings cried “ Eur3^dice ! Eurydice ! " 
The gods would not let the great 
musician's instrument lie in the mud of a 
river ; they set it in Heaven, and it . 
became the constellation called Lyra. 

Some say that his body was afterwards 
drawn ashore and buried, and that nightin- 
gales sang about the grave. As for his spirit, 
it joined Eur3^dice in the Elysian Fields. 

IMMORTAL 

Some rustics were. so simple as to believe 
that their king was really a god, and some 
courtiers thought it good policy to pre- 
tend that they believed it. Then Jove said : 
“I will show them the difference be- 
tween god and man, lightning and torches, 
chariot wheels and thunder." 

As Salmoneus rode out in triumph, and 
men fell on their knees by the roadside, 
Jove hurled a thunderbolt from Heaven, 
and the sham immortal fell dead. 
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THE BRAVE FRENCH MAID OF NOYON 


At a house in the little town of No^^on, 
in France, something had gone 
wrong with the drains, and workmen had 
to be sent down to open the drains and 
clean out the sewer. That is a dangerous 
thing to do 'because of the poisonous gases. 

In this, case four men were busily at work 
when they were overcome by the sewer- 
gas, and were unable to give the signal to 
be drawn up. 

The people in the house wondered what 
was the matter and grew alarmed, but 
no one dared venture down. 

Then a brave servant maid, a girl of 
seventeen, begged to be tied to the rope 
and let down into the sewer. 

This was done, and she reached the 
group of men lying helpless down below. 
As quickly as her trembling hands would 
allow her she tied one man to the rope, 
and jerked it as a signal for him to be drawn 
up. Willing hands hauled up the burden, 
and on reaching the surface the unconscious 
man was still alive. 

A second time the girl tied a man to 
the rope, and he was drawn into safety. 


But the next time the dangling rope 
came down for the girl to catch she 
was gasping for breath. She struggled 
against the feeling of suffocation, and 
tried to fasten the third man to the rope. 

' This she managed to do, but she her- 
self was on the verge of unconsciousness, 
so, with a desperate effort, she wound her 
long hair round the rope and tied it tightly. 
Then she lost consciousness ; but the 
watchers above carefully, very carefully, 
pulled the double burden up into safety, 
just in time. 

The fresh air soon revived the girl, and 
then she bethought her of the fourth man 
down in the dangerous sewer. It was 
hardly likely that he would still be alive, 
but there was a slight chance, and so 
again this noble girl risked her life. But 
this time her effort was in vain, for the 
poor man was drawn up lifeless. 

The French nation loves to reward a 
brave action, and some handsome gifts 
found their way to the unselfish maid who 
so cheerfully and readily risked her own 
life for the sake of others. 


THREE CUPS OF COLD WATER 


"T^here is a saying of Jesus which has 
^ woven itself into all the history 
of humanity, into the periods of famine, 
the days of battle, and the hours of death. 
It is the saying that we do Christ service 
even when we give only a cup of cold 
water to those who thirst. 

‘ Seldom can the heart be-lonely 
If it seek a lonelier still. 
Self-forgetting, seeking only 
Emptier cups of love to fill. 

Our brave English soldier Sir Philip 
Sidney, who lived at Penshurst, in Kent, 
and wrote tender poems under the noble 
oaks which we may still see spreading 
their wide arms over Penshurst Park, 
was one of those who have lived to fulfil 
Christ's exhortation. 

Sir Philip Sidney was called by Queen 
Elizabeth '' the jewel of her times." 
He was a great scholar and traveller, a 
poet and musician, an athlete and horse- 
man, above everything else a great 
gentleman. The nobility of his nature, 
the bravery of his spirit, and the gracious- 
ness of his manner rendered him the 
most notable and romantic figure of the 
age in which he lived. 

In a battle at a place in Holland called 
Zutphen this noble man was mortally 
wounded. He had fought like a hero. 


Two horses had been kiUed under him, 
and still he led his soldiers with a dauntless 
courage into the thick of the fight. But 
at last a bullet struck him, and as he 
reeled in the saddle his horse turned and 
bolted with him from the field. 

A^dien he was in the camp he called 
for a cup of water. The day was exces- 
sively hot ; he was in a raging fever ; the 
agony of his wound was indescribable. 

With great trouble a httle water was 
brought to him. He lifted himself up, 
took the bottle, and was about to place 
it to his lips when his gaze caught the 
eyes of a poor wounded soldier fixed long- 
ingly upon the water. 

The look in the man's eyes made 
Sidney forget his pain. With a noble 
smile he stretched out his arm and handed 
the bottle to the dying man, with the 
immortal words : “ Soldier, thy need is 
greater than mine 1 " 

Such was the glor^^ of Sidney that 
the epitaph of one of his friends was in 
these words : 

Fulke Greville, 

Seiwant to Queen Elizabeth, 

Counsellor to King James, 

Friend to Sir Philip Sidney. 

Another hero is famous for a deed 
somewhat similar. This is the generous 
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Kudolf of Plapsbiirg, whose descendants 
ruled over Austria, a kingdom made 
his power. On one occasion Rudolf was 
with his arni}^ in a place where eveiyone 
was afflicted b};^ terrible thirst. Somebody 
was able to find a cupful of water, which 
was brought to Rudolf as a great and 
priceless treasure. He took the prized 
cup in his hands, but exclaimed : “I 
cannot drink alone. All cannot share 
this little draught. I thirst not for myself 
but for my whole army.” And, so sajdng, 
he tipped up the cup and emptied the 
water on the ground. 

One more story we may give because 
it shows in some measure, but not fulty, 
the Christlike spirit. 

During the seventeenth-century wars 
between Denmark and Sweden a wounded 

THE DOG THAT 

A COLLIE was once fastened to its 
kennel by so short a chain that it 
could move out only a few feet, and the 
kennel was in an open garden. 

One bitter, wet night a female dog 
found her’ way from the street to the 
kennel, and evidently begged for shelter, 
for in the morning the collie was found 
outside his kennel, d3dng from cold, while 
the female dog, an entire stranger, was 
comfortably installed inside the kennel, 
with five newl3^“born puppies. The collie 
did not recover. 

To match that pathetic incident we 
must turn to a snowy night in the life of 
James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd poet. 
The snow was coming down heavih^ 
and the flocks were out, so the shepherd 
called up his faithful collie, talked to her 
as though she were a human being, and 
sent her off to search one side of the 
moors while he scoured the other. 

. THE MAN WHO 


Dane was about to raise a wooden bottle 
of water to his lips when a cry reached 
him from a wounded Swede. 

The good Dane, using the words of 
our own Sidne3c stumbled to the side of 
his enemy, and saying “ Thy need is 
greater than mine,” kneeled down and 
held the water to his lips. But' the Swede, 
suddenty raising a pistol, fired and 
wounded the Dane in the shoulder. 

“ Rascal ! ” cried the twice-wounded 
soldier of Denmark. ” I would have 
befriended you, and 3^ou would murder 
me ! Now will I punish 3’ou. I would 
have given you the whole bottle, but 
now 3^ou shall have only half.” 

He raised the bottle to his lips, drank 
of it, and then gave it into the hand 
that had tried to kill him. 

DID ITS DUTY 

She went her way and he went his ; 
and late at night he returned, exhausted, 
bringing his share of the sheep. But 
there was no sign of the collie or her 
sheep, so he sat down in his cabin to 
await her arrival. 

Hour after hour passed, and then 
came a low whine and a feeble scratching 
at the door. The poet rushed out. There 
was the collie's share of the sheep, ever37 
one of them safe and sound, and there 
was the collie, in her mouth a tiny pnpp3L 
She laid her baby at her master's feet, 
then disappeared into the night. Presently 
she returned, bringing another pupp3L 

Her babies had been born in the snow, 
3^et she had done her dut3^ and not a 
sheep was missing. She brought the 
second of her babies to her master, placed 
it in his lap, looked pitifully into his face 
as if beseeching him to take care of it, 
and then lay down and died ! 

SAVED HIS SON 


A FRENCH merchant named Rabat was 
taken ill in the early 3^ears of the 
last century, and retired to a beautiful 
house on' the banks of the River Adour. 

Here, one morning, his gaze was at- 
tracted by a rider struggling with a 
restive horse on the opposite bank. The 
old merchant, who was wearing a dressing- 
gown, peered across the distance and 
watched the battle between man and 
horse with anxious eyes. Suddenly he was 
horrified to see the rider hurled violently 
from the back of the plunging horse and 
thrown into the river. 


The merchant never hesitated. He 
forgot his age and his own safet3^, and, 
hurrying down, dived in after the drowning 
stranger. Such is the call of Humanit3L 
He was a good swimmer, but the 
heavily-booted horseman . was hard to 
save, and it was only after a terrible 
struggle that the merchant succeeded in 
bringing him safely to shore. 

Then, with a cry which must have 
startled the morning echoes, the grand 
old merchant exclaimed fervently : 

Sacred Humanity, what do I not 
owe you ? I have saved my son 1 ” 
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About five hundred years after Christ the Persian King Nushirwan sent one of his courtiers to India 
to obtain a book called The Fables of Pilpay. The fame of these stories was well known, but the 
Indians were jealous of their possession, and would not allow the fables to be turned into other 
languages. However, by stealth and bribery the courtier managed to obtain a copy. After this the 
fables were soon translated into every dialect of the East and many European languages. It is said 
that the Bible alone surpcisses if in this particular. The general teaching of the fables is that Love 
is strength. The fables, in the original, are all linked together like the stories of the Arabian Nights. 
A king is warned in a dream to search for treasure in a certain place ; he finds in a jewelled casket 
a piece of satin on which is written several wise proverbs. The proverbs are explained to the king in a 
series of fables by a wise old Brahmin called Pilpay. Another name for them is Kalilah and Dimnah. 

THE FOX AND THE HEN 


A HUNGRY OX, spying a fine fat hen, 
made up his mind to eat her. But 
as he was about to spring on her he heard 
a great noise, and, looking up, saw a drum 
hanging on a tree. As the wind blew the 
branches beat upon the drum. 

“ Ah 1 '' said he. “ A thing that can 
make so much noise must certainly have 
more flesh upon it than a miserable hen.'' 

So, allowing the hen to escape, he sprang 
upon the drum but when he tore the 
parchment open he found that there was 
nothing whatever inside. 

Wretched being that I am ! " said he. 
“ I have missed a meal for nothing." 

By being too greedy we may miss every- 
thing that is worth having. 

THE IRON-EATING RATS 
A MERCHANT once had to make a long 
journe}/, and first of all sold all his 
property and bought bars of iron, because 
he thought this the safest form of wealth. 
Moths could not devour them nor thieves 
run off with them. He asked a friend to 
lock them in his treasure chamber, and 
set off with an easy mind. 

Wdien the traveller returned he went to 
• his friend, who met . him with an air of 
mingled insolence and h 3 ^pocrisy. 

“ Oh, yes," he said, “ I locked your iron 
up safely enough, but who can keep rats 
out with bolts and bars ? Unfortunately 
they have eaten it all up ! " 

The traveller had trusted his friend, and 
had no proof to show that the iron had been 
left in his charge ; it was useless to seek 
justice. He therefore said quietly that it 
was very unfortunate, and went his wa}^ 

On passing out of the house alone he saw 
one of his friend's children, whom he picked 
up and carried off without being seen. 

That evening he met his friend rushing 
through the streets. nearly mad with grief. 

“ My son is lost ! " he cried. 

Well," said the traveller, “ that must 
be the child I saw carried off by an owl. 
What a country this is, where a little bird 


can carry off a great child of five and rats 
eat bars of iron 1 " 

At this his friend suddenl}/ looked less 
terrified, and greatly ashamed. 

He went his wa}^ in silence, to give orders 
that the merchant's iron should be carried 
to his house and the child brought back. 

Deceivers are usually as unsuccessful 
as they deserve to be. 

THE THREE FISHES 

'Three fishes lived in a pond. The first 
^ was wise, the second had a little 
sense, and the third was foolish. A fisher- 
man saw the fish, and went for his net. 

“ I must get out of this pond at once," 
said the wise fish. And he threw himself 
into a little channel that led to a river.' 
The others did not trouble at all. 

Presently the fisherman returned with 
his net, and stopped up the channel 
leading to the river. The second fish 
wished he had followed the example of 
the wise fish ; but he soon thought of a 
plan to escape. He floated upside down, 
on the surface of the water, and the 
fisherman, thinking he was dead, did not 
trouble about him any more. 

But the foolish fish was caught, and 
taken home to be eaten. 

We shotdd all endeavour to be wise. 

FOUR FRIENDS 

'There were once four • gooH friends — a 
^ little goat, a tortoise, a rat, and a 
raven. One morning the others were 
anxious because the goat did not meet 
them at the brook as usual. The raven 
flew up into the air, and presently came 
down with the news that their friend was 
entangled in a hunter's net. 

“ I'll gnaw through it," said the rat. 

“ I'll carry you tliere," said the raven. 

Awa}^ they flew, and the last cord had 
been bitten when the tortoise toiled up. 

“ Oh, friend," cried the goat, “ why did 
you come ? The hunter ma}^ be here an}^ 
moment, and how can you escape ? " 

The tortoise was about to say that she 
could not endure safet}^ while her friend's 
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life was in danger when, sure enough, the 
hunter arrived. The goat galloped off, 
the raven flew, the rat slipped into a hole, 
blit the poor tortoise had not crawled two 
inches before the man picked her up and 
put her in a bag. He was very angry at 
what had happened, but he consoled 
himself with the thought that he had at 
least got something for the pot. 

The three friends now met in a great 
state of misery, but the goat said : “ Our 
tears will do the tortoise no good. We must . 
act quickly. I have a plan by which we 
ma}^ rescue our comrade. 

The others heard and approved it. 
Soon after the hunter saw a little goat 
limp out from behind a clump of bushes. 
She went slowly and seemed an easy prey. 
Throwing down the bag, that he might 
run faster, the man set off in pursuit. 

Several times the goat let him come 
quite close, and then, seeming to make a 
painful effort, escaped him. “ It is only a 
matter of tiring her out,'' said the man ; 

I must have patience." So 'he was led 
far from his bag. 

Meanwhile the. rat was gnawing the 
string that tied up its mouth. The tortoise 
was soon free, and then, with many 
exclamations of thankfulness and relief, she 
crept into hiding under the bush. 

When the goat thought that time 
enough had been given to accomplish the 
rat's task she suddenly set off for the hills 
at a canter. The hunter was amazed to 
see her lameness suddenly cured. Wlien he 
returned to find the tortoise gone he 
gaped more than ever ; then, thinking 
that he had been tricked b}^ goblins, he 
hurried from the place and never harried 
the four friends again. • 

Love is strength. 

THE MAN WHO WAITED TO BE FED 
A EELiGiousLY minded man was once 
walking in a forest when he saw a 
falcon carrying food to a young raven, 
which he had taken under his protection. 

“ Ah," cried the man, " what a lesson is 
here ! The goodness of Heaven is un- 
bounded. The parents of this poor 
fledgling have met with some • accident, 
but it is not allowed to starve. How 
greedy I am to run about searching for food 
instead of trusting to Providence ! " 

He decided to give up his time to pra^^er 
alone, and so betook himself to a cave, 
where he stayed, without, food, for three 
days. However, no bird or beast came to 
bring him anything to eat. 


On the third night he had a dream, in 
which a voice said to him, “ Son, the good- 
ness of Heaven is unbounded, for it has 
given you the means with which to feed 
3’ourself. Therefore go to work and do 
Heaven's will . There was indeed a lesson in 
what you saw in the forest nest ; imitate 
not the fledgling, but the merciful falcon 
who worked harder in order that he might 
have something to give to the needy." 

God helps those who try to help themselves. 

THE FALCON AND THE HEN 
Caid a falcon to a hen, “ How ungrateful 
^ you must be ! You are fed with the 
best of food', you have a snug bed provided 
for you at night, you are protected from 
foxes, and yet, when the men who do all 
this for you want to take hold of you, you 
run away and do not return their caresses. 
Now, I do not receive anything like so 
many benefits, and yet I allow the men to 
hold me, and I serve them when they go 
hunting in the field." 

Ah ! " said the hen. '' What you say is 
true. But, remember, you never see a 
hawk roasting in front of the fire, whereas 
you see hundreds of good fat hens treated 
in that way."’ 

Circnmstances alter cases. 

THE KING WHO GREW KIND 
A CRUEL Idng was riding one day when 
he saw a fox attack a hen. But just 
then a dog ran after the fox and bit his 
leg. The fox, however, lame as he was, 
managed to escape into his hole, and the 
dog ran off. A man who saw him threw a 
stone at the dog, and cracked his head ; 
but at this moment a horse passing by 
ran against the man and trod on his foot. 
A minute later the. horse's foot slipped on 
a stone, and his ankle was broken. 

“ Ah ! " said the king. “ This will be a 
lesson to me. I see that misfortunes 
always overtake those who ill-use others." 

And from that time the king became a 
kind and wise ruler of his people. 

Pimishnent sooner or later overtakes 
those who wrong others. 

THE ADDER IN A BURNING BUSH 
A MAN was once travelling with his 
camel through the. desert when he 
saw a bush on fire, and heard a small voice 
crying from the midst of it imploring help 
and promising reward. 

He dismounted, and saw an adder ringed 
in with flames. The man emptied his 
money from a small bag, which he fastened 
to his spear, and stretched it out through 
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the flames. The adder jumped in, and 
was borne out of danger. 

I want no thanks,'' said the man, as 
the snake crawled out, '‘but I think 
gratitude should make you promise never 
to hurt mankind again." 

" On the contrar}^". returned the snake, 
“ I intend to bite you and your camel. That 
is the way men return a good action." 

“No, no ! " cried the man, seeing the 
adder ready to strike with venomous 
fangs ; “ men return kindness for kindness. 
Only consult some witness, and I will abide 
by his judgment." 

“ Agreed," said the snake, and they 
set off together. . * 

The first creature they met was a. cow, 
who replied to their . question : “ It .is the 
custom to reward a kind action by a cruel 
one. All my life I have supplied my 
mistress with milk, butter, and cheese. She 
has sold my calves to the. butcher, and is 
having, me fatted for the same customer." 

The snake gave the man a look, but he 
said, “ One witness is not enough ! The 
cow is prejudiced ; let us ask another." 

“ Very well," said the snake, and asked 
the tree above for its opinion. 


“ Men always return evil for good," 
said the tree. “ My race gives them fruit 
and shade from the sun, yet they cut . us 
down and burn us." 

“ Are you satisfied now ? " asked the 
snake, with a triumphant smile. 

“ Give me- one more chance ! " pleaded 
the man, and the snake agreed, for he. felt 
sure the answer would always be the same. 

-The next creature they met was a fox, 
to whom the adder briefly told the story, 

. asking, if his ingratitude were not custom- 
ary and right. 

The fox looked at him severely. 

“ It is not likely that I should give 
judgment in your favour," he said, “ when 
3^ou begin by telling a lie. Of course you 
could never have got into that little bag." 

“ Don't trust me, trust your own eyes ! " 
cried the adder. “ Open the bag ! " 

In jumped the snake, the fox winked, and 
the man drew up the strings that fastened 
the neck of the bag. 

“ My judgment," said the fox, “ is. that 
the man shall pound the ungrateful snake 
to death with a large stone." 

Avoids the company of sly -and vicious 
people, for they are never to he irnsted. 


THE BRAVE DIVER OF TOR BAY 


^NE summer's da}^ a torpedo-boat came 
^ to grief in Tor Bay, Devonshire, for 
her propeller shaft snapped and pierced 
her plating, so that the water rushed in. 

Some other boats came to her aid, but 
she sank in about half an hour. The crew 
had taken to the boats, and there, 150 feet 
down, the boat remained until it was de- 
cided to send divers to examine her. 

Two men, Sidney Leverett and Walter 
Trapnell, came forward, and one light 
evening they were taken out to where the 
wrecked boat lay. 

TrapneU was let down first, and he 
soon sent up a telephone message that he 
had found the wreck. He was told to 
note the. damage and to signal when he 
could be drawn up. 

Blit no signal came, and the full twenty 
minutes, beyond which time it is dan- 
gerous for a diver to stay down at such a 
depth, had passed. The men in the boat 
pulled the life-line, but all they felt was 
a heavy weight. 

Sidney Leverett, recognising that some- 
thing serious was the matter, sent down 
a message to ask what was wrong. Then, 
to his horror, he heard that Trapnell's 
lines were fouled, and he was unable to 


get clear. That meant that his friend 
was caught like a fly in a spider's web and 
could not get away from the wreck. 

Without a moment's delay he slipped 
over the edge of the boat, and dropped 
down to the wreck. There he found his 
friend standing on the bottom, his life- 
line and precious air-tube entangled in the 
wreck. He worked hard to free him. 

Eveiy instant's delay added danger, 
for Trapnell had used up all the air avail- 
able to him, and if he could not be freed 
soon Leverett knew he would become un- 
conscious and die. Ever}? moment he him- 
self was getting weaker and weaker, yet 
his friend's life depended on his quickness 
and skill. Once he felt it was hopeless to 
try any longer, but then he thought : 
“No, I cannot leave my mate. He must 
be saved." So he struggled on patiently. 

At last he set Trapnell free. Leverett 
signalled, and sank into unconsciousness, 
while the men in the boat drew up the 
two divers very slowly, lest the rush of 
fresh, pure air should kill them both. 
When they were at last freed from their 
diver's dress Leverett slowly recovered, 
but his poor friend, for whom he had risked 
so much, died the next day. 
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T he history of the early French settlers 
in Canada provides us with many a 
stor}^ of courage and devotion. Foremost 
among those whose names have become 
famous for heroic deeds in those perilous 
times was Madeleine de Vercheres, a girl 
of fourteen, who saved a fort. 

The fort consisted of several houses 
surrounded by palisades, and a strong 
blockhouse. One day Madeleine was 
standing by the riverside, some distance 
from the fort, when she heard the cr3^ : 
“ Run, Mademoiselle, run ! The Iroquois ! '' 

She turned, and saw a band of Iroquois 
Indians. Swiftl}^ she ran back to the fort. 

Nearly all the people of the place were 
away in the fields when the attack was 
made, and were killed. There were left in 
the fort two soldiers, an old man, some 
women and children, and Madeleine's two 
brothers, boys of ten and twelve. 

At the first sign of the danger the 
soldiers fled to hiding. As the Indians 
dela3^ed their attack Maddeine went 
round to inspect the defences. In the 
blockhouse she found the two soldiers 
preparing to set light to the gunpowder 
and blow up the fort. Madeleine's courage 
shamed them, and they set themselves to 
defend the place. They and Madeleine's 
two brothers opened fire from the loop- 
holes, while Madeleine fired a cannon as a 

THEj'WOMAK'WHO 

^NE day some poor children from the 
^ Southwark slums were being sent for 
a fortnight into the countr3g in connection 
with the Children's Holiday Fund. 

It was a touching scene — the scramble 
into the carriages, the careful packing of 
bundles and baskets on the racks, elder 
sisters making babies comfortable in the 
corners, younger brothers clamouring to 
sit by the window, and aU, great and small, 
telling excitedly what they would do and 
where they would go. ' t 

Walking up and down the platform, 
or gathered in knots about the doors, were 
the mothers — poor working women, who 
had snatched an hour from the factory or 
the wash-t^ub to see their dear ones off. 
Each child api^arently had its parcel for 
the journe3g and a copper or two to spend. 

But there was one child who had neither. 
She sat on the edge of the carriage seat, her 
wistful e3^es wide open, but neither a smile 
on her face nor a glad word on her lips. 
Her forlorn appearance attracted the 
attention of one of the women outside. 


signal of distress. This signM was repeated 
from post to post till the warning of 
danger reached the cit 37 of Montreal. 

. Night came on, and had the Indians 
attacked them in the darkness all would 
have been lost. Madeleine ordered her 
elder brother and the soldiers to guard the 
women and children in the blockhouse 
while she posted her young brother, the 
old man, and herself as sentinels. 

Throughout the dread night they passed 
the cry '' All's well," and the Indians, 
finding the place so well guarded, refrained 
from attacking it. 

For a week the Indians besieged the 
fort, but, not knowing how weak the 
defenders were, dared not attack it. At 
the end of the week, during which time 
Madeleine had scarcely rested, she was 
dozing with her gun under her arm when 
she heard the sentry cry that either 
Frenchmen or Indians were moving up the 
river. Help had come from Montreal ! 

The brave little leader marched to the 
river, and saluted the officer in command. 

'' Monsieur," she said, '' I surrender my 
arms to you." 

The relief was accomplished. The 
Indians had fled.. Madeleine could now 
rest secure. The news of her bravery 
spread far and wide, and her heroism was 
rewarded by a pension. 

SOLD HER SHAWL 

The sad, white face of the little girl 
smote this good woman to the heart. 
Where was the child's mother, she asked, 
and had she no brothers or sisters, no 
pocket-money, no food ? The child shook 
her head. Father was dead, Mother could 
not leave her work, she had no brothers 
or sisters. A companion had brought 
her to the station. 

By this time several people had gathered 
round, and many were the expressions of 
pity and concern. But our good woman, 
whose shabby skirt and shawl proclaimed 
her poverty, dashed away a tear and 
saying, '' Wait a minute," hurried off. 

The guard was about to blow his whistle- 
when the woman returned, rushing along 
the platform in search of the lonely 
child. In her hands were some pennies 
and a big bun. 

“ Hurry up ! "■ cried the guard ; and the 
woman was just in. time to put her gifts in 
the child's hands before the train steamed 
awa 37 . She had sold the shawl from her 
own iU-clad shoulders. 
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THE NOBLE ALCESTIS 


Tn the old simple days of shepherd kings 
^ a prince of Thessaty called Admetus 
met a handsojne stranger on the plain. 
It was Apollo, who had been banished 
from Heaven, but he saluted the mortal 
with humility, and asked for work. 

Admetus needed a shepherd, so for 
many years afterwards the god of light 
and music and poetry kept the king's 
flocks. Admetus was a good rriaster, 
indeed he was the friend rather than the 
tyrant of his servants, so that Apollo 
grew to love him. When Jove's anger 
had passed, and Apollo was recalled from 
exile, the Sun god sought to do Admetus 
a service. He journeyed to the great 
cavern where the Parcae, or the three 
Fates, were spinning human lives. 

These three aged sisters, clad in white 
and crowned with narcissus, presided over 
human birth and death. Clotho, who 
held a distaff, was the Fate who directed 
whether a man should be born in palace or 
hovel, Lachesis spun out the actions of his 
life on her spindle, while Atropos cut the 
thread with her great shears when she 
decided that his hour for death had come. 
They were inexorable, and even Jove, 
king of heaven, could not intervene when 
they cut the life-thread of a hero he loved. 

But the beautiful Apollo, with his music 
and sweet voice, softened their hearts, 
and persuaded them to promise not to cut 
the thread of Admetus's life, on one con- 
dition : when Death came for him some 
friend must be willing to die in his stead. 

The news was brought to the shepherd 
king by a soothsayer. Perhaps he smiled 
and said, “ Then I shall not live longer 
than other men. Who, except in the 
heat of battle, would go, down to the dark 
reahn of King Pluto that his friend might 
live on in the light of the Sun ? " 

A little later Prince Jason set out in 
the good ship Argo to recapture the 
Golden Fleece. Among the heroes who went 
with him was Admetus. He bore himself 
bravely, but this is not the place to tell 
again their adventures. It suffices to say 
that he returned in safety. 

Jason brought home with him the 
beautiful witch Medea as his wife. Now, 
Jason had been unjustly deprived of his 
kingdom by old King Pelias, but on his 
return he. sta5^ed at the usurper's court, 
and all seemed friendship. Pelias was an 
old, sickly man. One day his four 
daughters were telling Medea how it 
sadclened them to see his weakness. The 


witch said she could renew his youth by 
magic. First, however, she would prove 
her powers to the eager girls. 

She got an old ram, had it killed, and 
put the body in a huge cauldron. She 
threw strange herbs into the pot, and 
chanted weird ditties. and b}^ she 

lifted out a young, playful lamb. 

“ I can turn your father into a radiant 
youth," she said, “ but it requires courage 
and secrec}^'' 

The daughters were so anxious to renew 
the old man's life that they made a slave 
stab him that night. But when he was 
dead Medea onl}^ laughed at them, and 
refused to use her magic to restore him. 
In vain were all their cries and tears. 
Their father was dead, and they had slain 
him. The miserable girls were driven 
into exile as murderers. 

But Admetus believed their innocence, 
and offered them shelter in his Court. One 
of them, called Alcestis, became his wife. 
After time had dimmed the tragedy in 
her memor}^ they were happier than most 
kings and queens have ever been. 

At length Admetus was stricken down by 
a deadly fever that ’ no physician could 
cure. Alcestis watched by his side day and 
night, for she had heard the prophecy. 

One night, as she watched by torchlight, 
Alcestis saw Death approach. He was a 
tall, grave man, clad in black. Alcestis 
felt no fear as he glided from the doorway 
to the bedside. She rose and said, “ Take 
my life for his ! " 

Death held out his hand ; she took it 
without lament, and he led her down to 
the sunless world where King Pluto 
ruled with his fair wife Proserpine, and 
heroes wandered on the banks of the 
Styx. For, to the lovmg Alcestis, the 
upper world without her husband would 
have* been as dismal as this grey country. 

Admetus began to grow well from the 
moment that his wife spoke her noble 
words. All Greece joined with him in 
celebrating the lovely memory of Alcestis. 
She was the pattern of womanhood, the 
most fragrant name in history. 

But they say that the king found life 
as hea\w as death without her, and that 
Plercules, pit3dng his grief, went to the 
under-world. The hero offered to wrestle 
with Death if Alcestis should be the prize. 
After a desperate tussle Hercules triumphed, 
and brought Alcestis back to Thessaly. 
Surely -when Death came again the two 
followed that dark messenger hand in hand. 
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ARACHNE AND HER TAPESTRIES 


T N all Colophon there was no needlewoman 
■*■ so skilful as Arachne, daughter of 
Idmon the dyer. Her tapestries were 
masterpieces of beaut}^ Great and small 
flocked to see her at work. The towns- 
folk boasted of their clever citizen, saying, 
“ There is not such another in the world.'" 

Arachne grew dizz}^ with such praise. 
In. her conceit she said: “Truly, I am 
ready to challenge all needle- workers to a 
contest, from Minerva downward." 

. As she spoke an old woman, a stranger, 
who stood in the cro^yd of admiring neigh- 
^ hours said gently : “ Child, such talk is 
rash and irreverent. Mortals cannot hope 
to rival the gods." 

Arachne tossed her head and exclaimed : 
“ I would sa3^ it to Minerva herself ! " 

“ She is here," said the old woman, 
suddenly growing upright, young, and 
beautiful. “ She accepts 3^our challenge." 

Arachne was not frightened, but onh^ 
made more proud than ever because a 
goddess had descended from heaven to 
meet her. Arachne's vanit}^ made her feel 
sure of victory, for she was certainly the 
finest worker that ever depicted heroes 
and queens, woods and seas, with, a needle. 
But she was not a goddess. 


“ Let us begin now," she cried. “ Here 
are two looms, and thread enough for a 
mile of tapestries." 

Long they worked in silence. Arachne 
chose as her subject a group of incidents 
showing the gods at fault— for in Greek 
Legend the gods were subject to the Aveak- 
nesses of man, though they were immortal. 
It was indeed a beautiful picture, and in 
eA^erj^ way perfect as mortal could make it. 
But when the neighbours who praised it 
turned to Minerva's work, Ayhich showed 
her battle with Neptune, everyone cried out 
in astonishment. The sea looked so real 
that women drew back for fear of being 
wetted b}^ the sprang and the needlework 
people were so lifelike that a child ran 
screaming from their warlike attitude. 

Arachne could not be blind to the differ- 
ence. She fled from the humiliating sight 
of her work hung by Minerva's. Then, 
because pride was the very breath of life 
to her, and she could not bear to live with- 
out it, she hanged herself. But Minerva, 
pit3dng her foolish rival, turned her into a 
spider hanging on the end of its thread. 

The descendants of that first spider 
still go by the family name of Arachnidae, 
and are famous for their spinning. 


THE PRINCE WHO BECAME A GRASSHOPPER 


KJEVER be cruel to a grasshopper; It 
might be a prince, as 3^ou shall hear. 

Laomedon, first king of Troy, had a 
handsome son called Tithonus. The boy's 
mother was a daughter of the River 
Scamander, but history does not tell us 
whether the water-baby was found among 
the reeds or discovered in a giant lily. 
However it was that she came to live 
among men, she was beautiful as the 
famous river, and her son took after her. 

Tithonus was fond of hunting, and was 
often abroad before the stars had faded 
from the sky. So Aurora, the dawn 
goddess, grew to know and love him. One 
dewy morning she appeared to him sud- 
denly in her rose-coloured gown and her 
wreath of sunbeams. Tithonus fell in love 
with her, as the shepherd j^rince Endymion 
had fallen in love with the Moon goddess. 
After that there was only one part of the 
day he cared for ; it was the brief, lovely 
moment when Dawn came to Earth. 

But at length a cloud spread over his 
happiness. It was the thought that death 
must one day part him from his immortal 
lady. He begged her to ask this boon of 


the king of the gods, that he should live 
for ever. After much supplication by 
Aurora Zeus granted her request, and the 
unchangeable decree went forth that Tith- 
onus should never die. 

Years sped quickly, and Tithonus began 
to get wrinkled, grey, and stiff. He had 
asked eternal life and not eternal youth 
from the gods. He was no longer the 
handsome lover of the Dawn ; but they 
remained faithful friends. Tithonus en- 
joyed the wise pleasures of middle age. 

Alas ! -middle age could not last for 
ever. Hundreds of years passed, and 
Tithonus was a helpless old weakling 
whose life was a burden to him. One day,- 
with tears running from his sightless eyes, 
he begged Aurora to reverse the decree and 
let him die. But the word of the king of 
the gods could not be altered. 

Yet Aurora gained permission to change 
the old man's form. He became a lively 
grasshopper, leaping and singing among 
the thyme flowers. 

Somewhere he must be chirping still. It 
behoves us to be very careful where we 
tread when we walk in the fields. 








DAEDALUS AND HIS SON ICARUS 


PNaedalus was an Athenian inventor 
^ who gave the world the wedge, the 
axe, and sails. He made, besides these 
useful things, many cunning toys, such as 
statues which moved by themselves. 

He had not, alas, that greatness of heart 
which should have gone with such clever- 
ness of mind. When he saw that his 
nephew Talus showed signs of the same 
genius Daedalus gave himself up to the 
vilest' jealousy. One day, as the boy 
watched his uncle at work, a sudden rage 
seized Daedalus, and he hurled the boy 
down to the courtyard below. Talus was 
killed instantly. 

Daedalus fled from justice with his son 
Icarus. They came to Crete, where King 
Minos sent for Daedalus, and employed him 
at the Court in various ways. He made 
the famous labyrinth in which Theseus 
afterwards fought the buU-headed man who 
then dwelled there and devoured human 
beings. But when his work was finished 
Daedalus and his son were imprisoned 
by the treacherous king. 

Young Icarus despaired, but Daedalus 
the ingenious contrived a way of escape. 


With wax. and feathers he made two huge 
pairs of wings. . One day the two captives 
strapped them on, and sailed over the prison 
walls and the sentinels, away to freedom. 

The delight pf Icarus in his new power 
was boundless. He soared and swooped 
instead of flying steadily as his father 
bade him. Now he wanted to see how 
high he could ascend. Up and up he 
climbed, till the hot Sun melted the wax, 
and his strong pinions were destroyed. 

He dropped like a stone in the ocean, 
and was drowned. That part was called 
the Icarian Sea after him. 

Now Daedalus felt the same anguish as 
the father of Talus. Helplessly he flew 
round and round over his beloved son's 
blue grave, and then he winged his 
mournful way to Sicily. 

Here for a while his talents brought him 
favour and money, but his story soon 
became known. King Minos was angry 
with the King of Sicily for harbouring the 
runaway. Fearing a war, the Sicilian had 
Daedalus executed. This time the in- 
ventor did not try to escape. Life was not 
sweet to him without Icarus. 


SITS-BY-THE-DOOR 


English children all know the story, of Una 
and the Lion. Red Indian children have a 
legend very like it. Here it is. 

^NCE upon a time there was a beautiful 
^ girl, who belonged to the Blackfoot 
tribe, called Sits-by-the-door. • She was her 
parents' darling, and had many friends. 
Her heart was - filled with gratitude- to 
the Great Spirit for the beauty of the Earth 
and the love of her fellows. • 

But one day the tribe changed camp. 
First went a party of warriors in single 
file, then came the women and children, 
and more warriors brought up the rear. 
Suddenly a party of Crow Indians sprang 
out upon the middle of the line. They 
seized many women and children, while 
their comrades shot down, the first Black- 
foot warriors who sprang to the rescue. 
Then they made off swiftly with the cap- 
tives. Sits-by-the-door was among them. 

It was a long, painful journey to the 
Crow camp by Yellowstone River, and at 
every step the poor prisoners thought of 
the terrors before them. "When they 
arrived some were burned, while others 
were made slaves. ■ 

Sits-by-the-door was given to a cruel 
man who ill-used her brutally. Every 
night he tied her wrists and ankles together 


lest she should escape. But his old wife 
was kind to the slave in secret. 

One day when the Indian was hunting 
she told Sits-by-the-door that her husband 
had decided to kill her. 

'' If he spares you till tonight," she said, 

I will help you to escape." 

The Indian came in weary, gulped his 
supper, and fell asleep. The old woman 
cautiously untied the ropes. Then she 
gave Sits-by-the-door a flint, a bag of 
pemmican, and a pair of moccasins. 

The poor girl sped out. All night she 
ran through the woods, and merciful 
Heaven sent snow to cover her tracks. 
Through the day she had to he hidden, 
but at dusk she set off again. 

Days passed; her moccasins were in 
ribbons and her store of pemmican was 
exhausted. Soon she began to weaken 
from hunger, and could only totter a little 
way at a time. All at once she heard a 
noise behind her ; a great grey wolf was 
swiftly following her ! 

Sits-b37-the-door began to run, but she 
was too exhausted to go far, and at last 
she dropped down in despair. She ex- 
pected to feel the wolf spring on her 
shoulders, but nothing happened. She 
looked up. He lay at her feet like a dog. 
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Then Sits-by-the-door knew he was no 
ordinary beast of prey, but an animal that 
had been sent b}^ the Great Spirit to watch 
over and guard her. 

“ Brother,'' she said, “ I hunger ! " 

Instantly the wolf bounded off into the 
woods to seek food. 

Sits-by-the-door thought she was far 
enough from the Crows to light a fire in 
safet^g so she gathered brushwood and 
kindled a flame with the flint ; then she 
•lay down to wait. 

Before long the wolf returned with a 
little dead fawn. Sits-by-the-door cooked 
it, and shared it with the wolf. From the 
skin she made moccasins for her torn feet. 
She slept fearlessly, guarded faithfully by 
her strange friend. 

In this manner the two travelled to- 
gether for several days, till at last they 
-reached the Blackfoot camp. 


It is impossible to imagine the joy of 
the girl's parents at seeing her again, for 
they thought she must have perished by 
fire and torture. 

Sits-by-the-door was worn out by the 
long journey and the excitement of her 
homecoming. She bade her kinsmen be 
kind to her friend the wolf ; but that 
night she fell ill, and while her parents 
were busy tending her the Indian dogs 
attacked it, and drove it out of the village. 

Every evening for some time it would 
come to a hill overlooking the camp and 
howl. The girl's friends brought it meat, 
but it ran away from them. It wanted 
Sits-b 3 /-the-door, who was too ill to come. 
At last it came no more. 

Sits-by-the-door recovered, and lived a 
long, happy life. Perhaps it was in honour 
of her friend that Indians started to call 
the Milky Way the Wolf Trail. 


THE POACHER’S SILENCE 


Come thirty ye^ivs ago a gamekeeper 
was killed in the east of England, 
and two poachers were arrested for the 
crime and brought to trial. 

There was no difficulty as to which of 
the poachers was the guilty party. One 
of the men confessed that he and he alone 
had done the horrible deed. But for 
some reason or another there was a 
general feeling that he was innocent, and 
the tiial excited a great deal of interest in 
•the neighbourhood. 

When the verdict was given, and the 
judge had pronounced sentence of death, 
the hiends of the piisoner bestirred them- 
selves, and, raising the plea that he suffered 
from a deformity of the neck which would 
make it a torture to hang him, they suc- 
ceeded in getting a respite. 

But after the respite had been granted 
the law ordered a medical examination of 
the prisoner, and none of the doctors could 
find an}^ reason wh}^ he should not meet 
the punishment for the crime he had 
committed. He was, therefore, for the 
second time, condemned to die. 

But the people in his part of the world 
were utterly unconvinced that he was 
guilty, and immediately set about getting 
up fresh petitions for his reprieve. So 
numerous and so earnest were these peti- 
tions that the la\v again granted a respite, 
and the poacher was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. 

Think what those words '' penal servi- 
tude for life" mean. They mean that a 


man ceases to be a man, and becomes a 
number ; that every tomorrow has the 
same soul-killing monotony as 37esterday ; 
that no friend may come near him ; and 
that the life of the world is shut out from 
him by frowning walls. 

Perhaps this poacher maii}^ times wished 
that the law had put him to death, for he 
lay in prison 'day after 'day, week after 
week, month after month, for nearly 
thirty years. Then he was released. Pie 
went into prison a strong and vigorous 
man, with dark hair, bright eyes,' and 
rudd}^ skin ; he came out white and bowed, 
and marked for ever with the grey pallor 
of the prison cell. 

And when he came out and found that 
his fellow-poacher was dead the true 
•stoiy of the crime was told. It was not 
he, but his fellow-poacher, who had killed 
the keeper — struck him down with the 
butt of a gun, and thrown the body into 
a pond. He himself had had no hand in 
the crime. But why did he take upon 
himself the guilt ? 

The answer shows us that even in bad 
men there is a spark of goodness. • This 
rough English poacher held his peace 
because the real murderer was a married 
man with a wife and children dependent 
on him for support. He himself was 
unmarried and had no dependents. 

And so, for the sake of the other man's 
wife and children, this simple, rough-- 
hearted poacher did what he could, and 
willingly offered his life. 



KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 

The tale of King Arthur should be as dear to us as the hills of home. Hector, Siegfried, and Roland 
are foreigners, but Arthur is our own English hero, whose story has been told in the ingleiiook to 
generation after generation of English children. It has coloured their dreams and games, shaped their 
ideas of courage and faithfulness, become part of their characters ; and so it has influenced histoiy. 
When Caxton printed the story in one of the first English books the good craftsman owned that 
“ divers men hold opinion that there was no such Arthur.” Historians incline to believe that the 
legend sprang from the true story of a Celtic chieftain of the fifth or sixth century, who beat off 
Saxon invaders and made many other British kings his vassals. Round his memory a wonderful 
group of fables grew up, and when the British were conquered by the Saxons this story became their 
great comfort. They handed it down like an heirloom. In time it was arrayed in all the trappings of 
fourteenth-century chivalry, and bedizened with magic jewels. In that form it was written down about 
1469 by Sir Thomas Malory, for the pleasure of Edward the Fourth and all lovers of romance after him. 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR 

W7hen King Uther Pendragon was at 
^ war there appeared in his capital a 
ragged man called Merlin, who soon con- 
vinced the King of his magic powers. 
Through the wizard's counsel the King 
overthrew his enemies and obtained the 
hand of Igraine, Duchess of Tintagil. 
Merlin served the king on condition that 
the heir to the throne should be given 
him, unchristened, to bring up. 

When a son was born King Uther told 
his servants to carry it to the beggar man 
at the gate. Merlin took the babe to a 
knight called vSir Ector, who was richer in 
honesty than in this world's goods, and 
bade him bring up the prince as his son,- 
calling him Arthur. 

So the boy grew up far from the flat- 
teries and pomps of a court, submissive to 
the good knight and his son Kaye, whom 
Arthur took for his elder brother. 

Some fifteen years passed, and King 
Uther died. ’ Man}/ of his barons desired 
to seize the throne, £tnd the land seemed 
on the eve of civil war, when lo, there 
appeared a miracle 1 In the churchyard of 
the greatest church in London a mighty 
stone .was found with an anvil on it, and a 
sword embedded in the anvil. On the 
sword were inscribed the following words : 

Whoso pulleth out this sword is rightful 
King of England." 

All the lords of the land gathered to the 
place, and strove in vain to puU out the 
sword. The}/ encamped near by, and held 
tournaments to. pass the time till one of 
their number should succeed in plucking 
it from its resting-place. 

Sir Ector came to London, and brought 
his sons. One day as they rode out to the 
jousts Kaye discovered that he had left 
his sword at home. Arthur offered to 
return and fetch it. But the house where 
they lodged was locked, for everyone had 
gone to the tournament. Arthur .deter- 
mined that his brother should not be 


disappointed in the tournament for lack 
of a weapon. He remembered hearing of 
the sword in the churchyard. Arthur 
hurried thither, drew it out easily, and 
carried it to Kaye. 

When Kaye saw what was written on it 
he went to his father and said, '' I must be 
rightful King of England." His father led 
him to a church, and made him swear on 
the altar to tell the truth. Then Kaye 
owned that it was Arthur who had given 
him the sword. 

■ Sir Ector knew the time had come to 
tell the prince who he was. Arthur's first 
thought was one of grief because those he 
had loved as father and mother were not 
his true parents. Next he vowed that he 
would rule justly, and make Kaye 
Seneschal over all his lands. 

As first the barons refused to accept the 
boy as their king. The sword was put 
back in the anvil, and once more no one 
could pull it out save Arthur. For a year 
pretexts of delay were made, but at .last 
the hoy was crowned amid the acclama- 
tions of the common folk. 

EXCALIBUR 

M erlin became Arthur's counsellor. 

One day the wizard took the young 
king to a lake. A boat was moored to the 
bank. Suddenly in the midst of the lake 
an arm appeared holding a scabbarded 
sword. Then a maiden rose from the 
waters near by. Arthur called to her, 0 
Lady of the Lake 1 If that sword be yours 
I pray you give it to me, and I will give 
you treasure in return." 

“ Take the sword. King," said the Lady. 
I will ask my gift in my own time." 

She sank beneath the waves. Arthur 
rowed .out to the midst of the lake, and 
the hand yielded up the sword to him. 
Merlin told him that the sword was called 
Excalibur, and in battle it would shine 
like fire, dazzling the enemy. The scabbard 
was as wonderful as the sword, for it 
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would save its wearer from losing blood, 
however terrible his wounds might be. 

With the aid of these weapons Arthur 
conquered Scotland, Ireland, Gaul, Nor- 
way, and Muscov}^ He ruled England 


justly, righting the wrongs of the poor, and 
giving the realm peace. No crown was 
more glorious than his in all Christendom. 
His fame spread far and wide, so that his 
enemies began to plot his ruin. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


most beautiful lady .in the world 

was said in those da^^s to be Guine- 
vere, daughter of the King of Cameliard. 
Arthur sent Lancelot, most renowned and 
most courtly of his knights, to offer her 
the crown of an English Queen. Her father 
was proud that his daughter should be 
consort to the heroic King Arthur, so 
Guinevere was forced to leave her home 
and follow Lancelot into a strange land. 
On the journey he was so kind, and cheered 
the exile so gently, that she grew to love 
him. Lancelot loved her also, but he held 
his peace, thinking he loved her in vain. 
So she was wedded to King Arthur amid 
great rejoicings. Because he had done his 
embassy so well Lancelot was appointed 
the Queen's champion, bound to take her 
part in any quarrel, and guard her life. 

Guinevere's father had sent Arthur 
a great round table, at which a hundred 
and fifty knights could feast together. 
The King vowed that only the worthiest 
knights should have, a seat at it. There 
was no higher honour in the land than to 
be one of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Wealth or lineage could not 
obtain a place there without worth. 

When anyone was oppressed by tyrant 
or witch he would send to King Arthur 
for help, and one of the Knights of the 
Round Table would ride to the rescue. 
Their adventures fill many books. Here 
we can only name some of the most 
famous of the knights. 

Gareth came disguised to the Court, 
and lived there in the Idtchen, taunted by 
Kaye, but kindly treated by the King's 
nephew Gawain and by Lancelot, who 
pitied him. At last came the boy's chance 
to prove his mettle. A lady arrived 
seeking help against her enemies, and the 
scullion claimed the boon of helping her. 
She was angry, and loaded him" with 

THE QUEST OF 

the eve of Pentecost, as the knights of 
^ the Round Table were at supper, a 
crashing like thunder shook the roof. 
Then a sunbeam, brighter than anything 
in the world, entered the hall, and in it 
floated a cup. By its glory they knew it 


insults, but he followed her in spite of all 
she could say, overpowered her enemies, 
and then, when he had won glory, re- 
vealed himself as Arthur's nephew, son of 
the King of the Orkneys. 

Geraint the Knight Errant wedded 
Enid, whose father was a poor knight. 
Suspecting her of a wrong she had not 
done, Geraint made her suffer cruelly, 
but in the end he discovered her innocence. 

Tristram, nephew of King Mark of 
Cornwall, fell in love with Iseult of Ireland. 
When he told his uncle of her beauty King 
Mark determined to marry her himself. 
The King of Ireland consented. Tristram 
went, broken-hearted, to live in exile. He 
married Iseult of Brittany. After many 
years he fell ill, and a soothsayer declared 
that he could only be cured by Iseult, 
Queen of Ireland, who was a skilful 
physician. Tristram sent a messenger to 
Cornwall, bidding him hoist* white sails 
on his return if he were successful. Iseult 
of Ireland hastened to save his life, but 
Tristram's wife was jealous, and told the 
sick man that she saw the vessel returning 
with black sails. At this news Tristram 
gave up hope, and died. 

Lancelot was inyincible in war and 
tourne}^ but he loved the world too well 
to be a peerless knight like 3^oung Galahad, 
whose name has stood for manly purity 
ever since those days. All men were eager 
to be Lancelot's friends. Many maids 
loved him in vain, and Elaine of Astolat, 
at whose father's castle he had lodged 
awhile, died of grief when he returned to 
Court. Her dead body was laid on a barge, 
which drifted down to Camelot. 

The stories of these men and their com- 
panions have been retold by many poets, 
from the far-off days of wandering min- 
strels to the days of Tenn3^son, Matthew 
Arnold, and Thomas Hardy. 

THE HOLY GRAIL 

for the cup our Lord used at the Last 
Supper, called the Holy Grail. The air 
was filled with sw^eet scents, and a great 
peace stole into men's hearts. 

Suddenly the' Grail vanished. King 
. Arthur thanked Heaven that he and his 
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KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 


knights had been vouchsafed this vision. 

Amen ! ” cried Sir Gawaiii, Arthur’s 
nephew, called the Courteous. Then he 
vowed to set out to seek the Grail on the 
morrow. If after a year and a day he 
could not see it he would know that the 
Quest was not for him. All the other knights 
vowed the same thing, and King Arthur 
was filled with sorrow, for he feared man}^ 
would not return. And so it was. 

The brave men rode far and wide, meet- 
ing with strange adventures, but faring 
for the most part like Lancelot. He one 
day came on a tournament between two 
companies of knights, one mounted all 
on black horses and the other on white. 
The black seemed .the weaker side, so 
Lancelot joined with them, confident of 
bringing victory by his prowess. But he 
was overborne, and stunned. Some men 
carried him aside into a wood, where 
they left him. When he recovered Lance- 
lot was filled with shame at his defeat. He 
mounted his horse painfully, and rode’ 
awa}^ Soon he met a nun. “ Ah, 
Lancelot,” she said, “ 3'ou are without 
peer among earthly knights, but in 
heavenly adventures you have been 
worsted. The tournament was a parable. 
The white knights battled for holiness, the 
black for sin and pride. You chose the 
worldly side. Beware of everlasting pain.” 

Then Lancelot’s shame was greater 
than ever, and, deeming himself unworthy 
of the Quest, he returned to Camelot. 

News came of the death of many knights, 
but none knew what had become of Sir 


Percivale, Sir Bors, and Sir Galahad. 
More than three years passed, and then 
Sir Bors returned with a marvellous tale. 

The three lost knights, though the}^ had 
set out separately, were led together b\' 
man}^ strange signs. They wandered on, 
encountering many perils, till the}^ came 
to the sea, and there they found an empty 
ship, with an altar on it, and the Holy 
Grail shining through a veil. The}^ fell 
down and worshipped it. 

The vessel sailed awa^^ of its own 
accord to Sarras. They went ashore, 
carrying their holy treasure. The king 
of the place seized the Grail, and flung the 
knights into a dungeon, where the}^ la\^ for 
six months, comforted b}- visions. Then 
the king fell sick and died. He had no 
heir. While his counsellors debated who 
should be king a m3^sterious voice bade 
them choose the 3'oungest of the captive 
knights. So Galahad became king, and 
righted all the wrongs in that land. 

A 3’ear after his crowning he wakened his 
two friends with a shining look on his 
face, telling them to haste with him to the 
room where the Grail was kept. They 
saw a great compan3' of angels about it. 
Galahad held up his hands to heaven 
cr3dng, Now, blessed Lord, there is such 
joy in my heart I would live.no more on 
Earth if it be Th3’ will.” 

His companions saw the whole flock of 
angels take flight, with the likeness of 
Galahad in their midst. When they 
looked down the Grail had vanished, and 
Galahad’s bod3^ Irj dead. 


THE TREACHERY OF VIVIEN AND MORGAN LE FAY 


K/Terlin the wise counsellor fell in love 
like any foolish bo3C His lady was 
called Vivien, and she is said to have been 
not mortal, but the child of a lake. She 
pretended to love Merlin, till she had 
learned all his magic arts. Then she told 
him of great treasure l3dng in an under- 
ground cave, and begged him to get it 
for her. No sooner had he descended than 
she, by strong enchantments, sealed up the 
mouth with a great boulder, so that 
Merlin was imprisoned for ever more. 


Arthur had a sister called Morgan Le Fay, 
who practised magic. She was angr37 with 
Arthur, who had slain her lover, and she 
determined to steal Excalibur. She never 
found an opportunity for that, but she 
managed to unbuckle the magical scab- 
bard, and flung it into a deep lake. 

Now Arthur was no longer proof against 
wounds; he had lost his wise counsellor, 
and man3^ of his knights had perished in 
the Quest of the Grail. Shadows gathered 
over the sunlight of his reign. 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 


I^ORDRED, one of the king’s nephews, was 
an evil man, jealous of Lancelot’s 
prowess and the King’s splendour. He 
spread abroad a lie that the Queen was a 
wicked woman, and so cunningl37 did he 
contrive that she was condemned to be 


burned to death. King Arthur could not 
alter the course of justice ; lover or 
stranger, . queen or scullion, must suffer, 
the same punishment. 

Lancelot was awa3% but the tidings 
reached him. He galloped up with a 
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company of knights as the Queen was led 
to death, struck down her guards, and 
carried her off to a strong castle. In the 
encounter he had, though quite unknow- 
ingh', killed Sir Gareth. 

The Pope sent a letter to King Arthur 
telling him to take back his Queen, who 
was innocent. Guinevere returned to 
Court, but Lancelot was banished because 
he had' slain Sir Gareth. Gawain, 
Gareth's brother, would not permit Arthur 
to make peace with him. Lancelot went 
be3^ond the seas, and man^^ of his friends 
went with him. 

Then Mordred gathered all his followers 
together and rebelled against Arthur. He 
was twice defeated in battle, but rallied 
again. Gawain got his death stroke in 
the first fight. He lived long enough to 
write to Lancelot making peace with him, 
telling of Mordred's treachery, and asking 
Lancelot to come to the King's aid. 
Many who should have aided Arthur stood 
aside because the^^ w’ere indignant at 
Lancelot's banishment. . Before Lancelot 
could get Gawain's message, however, a 
.third battle took place. 

So terrible was this fight that at dusk 
Arthur and two brothers, Lucan and 
Bedivere, were all that was left of the two 
hosts. Arthur had killed Mordred, but the 
stricken traitor had gathered his strength 
for a blow which had cleft the King's 
helmet, and given him a frightful wound. 
Lucan and Bedivere carried the King to 
a little deserted chapel near by, and there 
Lucan fell dead of his wounds. . 

Arthur lamented the death of his good 
knights, sa3dng, '' Were I to live after them 
my life would only be sorrow. Weep not, 

THE END OF 

^ uiNEVERE became a nun at Almesbury, 
^ and spent six sad years praying for 
the King's soul. 

When Lancelot returned to England and 
found all that had befallen he remembered 
what Galahad had said of this unstable 
world. He became a hermit, and seven 
others who had been his comrades in arms 
joined him in a life of humility and prayer. 
One night he had a vision bidding him 
and his companions go to Almesbur3^ 
He obeyed the vision, and on arrival two 
days later learned that Guinevere had 
been dead half an hour. The hermit 
Icnights bore her body back to Glaston- 
bury, where they buried her. 


Bedivere, but take my sword Excalibur and 
throw it into the lake near b3^" 

Bedivere took the sword, but its hilt was 
gorgeous with jewels, and ks blade was 
famous through the world. He had not 
the Iieart to throw it into the dark lake. 
Justifying his action to himself, he hid it 
and returned to the King. Arthur asked 
what he had seen. 

“ Sir," answered Bedivere, “ I saw 
nothing but the wind and the waves." 

“ You have not dealt truly wdth me," 
said the King, reproachfully. " Go, do a 
d 37 ing man's behest." 

Bedivere went, but again he disobeyed, 
and then Arthur was moved to wrath and 
cried, “ Ah, traitor, you care more for the 
sword than 3^our king ! " 

At that Bedivere ran out, seized the 
sword quickl 37 , and hurled it far into the 
lake. Before it fell an arm, '^clothed in 
white samite, mystic, wonderful," came 
out of the w^ater. It caught the sword 
and brandished it before both, disappeared 
beneath the waves. 

Ydien Arthur heard that he told Bedi- 
vere to help him to the lake, and when 
he had done so the knight marvelled to 
see before him a barge, containing many 
fair ladies robed in black. 

“ Lay me in the barge," said the King. 
The ladies received him with loud lamen- . 
tations. Then they rowed him away, and ' 
left Bedivere standing, on the margin of ' 
the lake, alone and' desolate. 

So ends the tragic story of the King's 
last desperate fight against overwhelming 
odds. Some say that Arthur sleeps in a 
flowery land, whose entrance is a cave in 
the Welsh hills, and that he will return to 
his people in their sorest need. 

THE KNIGHTS 

A little wbile after Lancelot fell sick. 
One morning Sir Bors found him dead on 
his bed, and the smile on his countenance 
was like the smile of Galahad. 

Old Sir Ector, who had seen the begin- 
ning and end of Arthur's glor3^ came' to 
the burying. He looked at the dead man, 
whose face, according to custom, was 
uncovered, and said : " Ah, Lancelot, thou 
wert the courtliest knight that ever drew 
sword, and the faithfullest friend that ever 
bestrode a horse. Thou \vert the head of 
all Christian Knights." 

With the old man's w^ords the story of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round- Table was fitly finished. 
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A FELLOW BY THE NAME OF ROWAN 


W HEN war broke out between America 
and Spain in 1S98 the first thing for 
America to do was to send a message 
from the President of the United States 
to the leader of the insurgents in Cuba. 
This leader, Garcia by name, had to be 
reached at all costs and told what America 
meant to do. It was also necessary to 
know definitely that he would fight on the 
side of America against Spain. 

But could he be reached ? Where was 
Garcia ? He was somewhere in the wild 
mountains of war-stricken Cuba — some- 
where, miles from cities, miles from post- 
men and telegraph boys, miles from ever^^- 
thing. How could the President of the 
United States reach him ? 

With all the vast wealth and power at 
his disposal, the great President was help-^ 
less. He could not say to Garcia : “ Help 
me, and I will help you.'' He could not 
say so simple a thing as that, although he 
was surrounded by telegraph and tele- 
phone wires, and had thousands of men 
to obey his commands. 

But someone came to him and said : 
There's a fellow by the name of Rowan 
who \vill find Garcia for you." 

This fellow Rowan was summoned into 
the President's presence. He was asked 
if he could find Garcia. He said he would 
try. The President liked the look of the 
man, liked his way of speaking, and gave 
diim a letter for Garcia. 

Rowan took the letter and placed it in 
an oilskin pouch, which he strapped round 
his waist, next to the skin. Then he walked 
out and disappeared. In four days an 
open boat crept toward the coast of Cuba 
under the blackness of a midnight sky. 
The boat was shot forward on a wave, it 
grounded on the beach, and. before a 
second wave reached it a fellow by the 
name of Rowan was walking up the 
shingle to the cliffs. 

Three weeks passed away rapidly. At 
the end of that time a man appeared on 


the opposite .side of the island, entered a 
boat, and was rowed away. He had 
walked from shore to shore, evading a' 
thousand dangers in a land hostile to his 
race and country, and he had found Garcia. 

Thus appeared for a brief moment on 
the stage of history a fellow by the name 
of Rowan ; and as silently as he appeared - 
he disappeared again into the darkness 
and the silence, the hero of a flashing 
moment. All he told of his adventure was 
in these few simple words : 

April 23. I received the cipher cable de- 
spatch “Join Garcia as soon as possible.” . At 

10 a.m., dressed as an English hunter, I crossed' 
Jamaica, and reached St. Ann’s Bay at 1 a'm. 

Boarded small sailboat, and by daylight 
entered the Caribbean Sea, kept well off the 
Cuban coast until dark, then landed about 1 1 p.m. 
Next morning proceeded through forest. 

About noon, May 1, reached insurgents’ 
headquarters. Conferred with Garcia, and 
arranged to be accompanied back by envoys 
with infonnation. 

Crossed the island of Cuba astride meridian 
77 degrees, and reached coast about sunset 
May 5. Passed under guns of Spanish fort at 

11 p.m., and by daylight was out of sight of 
Cuba on our way to Key West. 

That is how Lieutenant Rowan described 
his journey through Spanish patrol vessels 
and the Spanish lines, through Cuban 
swamps, mud, fever, and mosquitoes— -a 
deed which an American general described 
as '' a most perilous undertaking,. and an 
act of cool daring that has rarely been 
equalled in the annals of warfare." 

But such deeds are not allowed to be 
buried in this world, and a great American 
journalist, Elbert Hubbard, who went 
down in the Lusitania, chose another way 
of telling the story of A Message to 
Garcia. His stor}^ of it has been printed 
millions of times, and we print it again, 
because it should never be forgotten. 


A Message to Garcia, By Elbert Hubbard 


Jn all this Cuban business there is one 
man stands out on the horizon of my 
memory like Mars at perihelion. 

When war broke out between Spain 
and the United States it was very necessary 
to communicate quickly with the leader of 
the insurgents. Garcia was somewhere in 
the mountain fastnesses of Cuba — no one 
Imew where. No mail or telegraph message 


could reach him. The President must secure 
his cooperation, and quickly. What to do ?. . 

Someone said to the President: “There .. 
is a young fellow by the name of Rowan' 
will find Garcia for you if anybod}^ can.” . . 

Rowan was sent for, and given a letter- 
to be delivered to Garcia. 

How.“ the fellow by the name of Rowan ” 
took the letter, sealed it up in an oilskin 
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poucli, strapped it over his heart, in four days 
landed by night off the coast of Cuba from an 
open boat, disappeared into the jungle, and 
in three weeks came out on the other side 
of the island, having traversed a hostile 
country on foot, and delivered his letter to 
Garcia, are things I have no special desire 
now to tell in detail. The point I wish to 
make is this : McKinle^' gave Rowan a letter 
to be delivered to Garcia ; Rowan took the 
letter, and did not ask '' Where is he at ? 

By the Eternal 1 there is a man whose 
form should be cast in deathless bronze 
and the statue placed in every college of 
the land. It is not book-learning young 
men need, but a stiffening of the vertebrae, 
which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, 
to act prompth?-, concentrate their energies ; 
do the thing. 

Put this matter to a test : You are sitting 
now in ^T’our office — six clerks are wdtliin call. 
Summon any one of them and make this 
request : Please look in the encyclopedia 

and make a brief memorandum for me con- 
cerning the life of Correggio.'' 

Will the clerk quietty say, ''Yes, sir," and 
go and do the task ? 

On your life he will not. He will ask one 
or more of the following questions : 

Who was he ? . 

Which encyclopedia ? 

Where is the encyclopedia ? 

Was I hired for that ? 

Don't you mean Bismarck ? 

Is he dead ? 

Is there an^^ hurry ? 

Shan’t I bring you the book and let you 
look it up yourself ? 

And after you have answered the questions 
and explained how to find the information 
and why you want it the clerk Avill go off and 
get one of the other clerks to help him to 
find Correggio — and come back and tell you 
there is no such a man. 

Now, if you are wise you will not bother 
to explain to your assistant that Correggio 
is indexed under the Cs, not in the Ks, but 
will smile and sa}^ " Never mind," and look 
it up 3^ourself. 

" You see that book-keeper? " said the 
foreman to me in a large factory. 

" Yes ; what about him ? " ■ 

" Well, he's a fine accountant, but if I 
sent him up to town on an errand he might 


accomplish the errand all right, and, on the 
other hand, might stop at four saloons on the 
way and forget what he had been sent for." 

We have recently been hearing much 
sympathy expressed for the " down-trodden 
denizen of the sweat-shop ” and the " home- 
less wanderer searching for honest emplo}^- 
ment," and with it all often go many hard 
words for the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who 
grows old before his time in the vain attempt 
to get ne'er-do-wells to do intelligent work. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts 
who has not the ability to manage a business 
of his own, and yet who is absolutely 
worthless to anyone else because he carries 
with liim constantly the insane suspicion 
that his employer is oppressing or intending 
to oppress him. 

Tonight this man walks tlie streets looking 
for work, the wind whistling through his 
threadbare coat. 

Have I put the matter too strongly ? 
Possibly I have ; but when all the world 
has gone a-slumming I wish to speak a 
word of sympathy for the man who, against 
great odds, has directed the efforts of others, 
and, having succeeded, finds there is nothing 
in it : nothing but bare board and clothes. 
I have carried a dinner pail and worked for a 
day's wages, and I have also been an emplo3^er 
of labour, and I know there is something 
to be said on both sides. 

There is no excellence in poverty ; rags 
are no recommendation, and all emplo3^ers 
are not rapacious and high-handed any more 
than all poor men are virtuous. My heart 
goes out to the man who does his work when 
the " boss " is away as well as when he is 
at home. 

And the man who, when given a letter for 
Garcia, quietly takes the message without 
asking any idiotic questions, and with no 
lurking intention of doing aught else but 
deliver it, never has to go on strike for 
higher wages. 

Civilisation is one long, anxious search 
for just such individuals. Anything such 
a man asks shall be granted. He is wanted 
in every city, town, and village — in every 
office, shop, store, and factor3'’. 

The world cries out for such ; he is needed, 
and needed badly — the man who can carr3'' 
a message to Garcia. 
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THE PHANTOM CATS 


'T^here was once a Japanese hunter who 
^ had stra3/ed far from home in the 
pursuit of a deer. 

At dusk ■ he was passing through the 
woods which clothed a steep mountain. 
Ver}^ far below he saw lights ; but he did 
not try to reach the village lest in the 
darkness he should fall over some precipice. 
However, he saw a ruined temple a little 
higher up the mountain, and there in a 
corner he lay down to sleep. 

He was sudden awakened by a terrible 
din. The moonlight shone through the 
broken roof and showed him twelve cats, 
all dancing and yelling, gambolling and 


shrieking. The most dreadful thing about 


it was that they were using human words. 
The hunter understood that they were re- 
joicing over some feast which would soon 
take place, and they kept cr3dng, “ Tell it 
not to Shippeitaro ! '' 

The hunter la3/ quite still, wondering 
what it could mean. Suddenl3^ the cats 
vanished and he was alone. 

At dawn next day the hunter set off 
for the village below. The first person he 
met was a little boy who was crying. When 
the hunter asked what was the matter the 
child said : “ My sister will be given to the 
demon tonight ; my dear Plum Blossom 
will be torn to pieces by the^demon.'* 

“ What demon is it who would do 
this ? asked the huntsman. 

“ He lives on the mountain. He sends 
■ terrible plagues upon us unless we sac- 
rifice a maiden tohim each year. It is now 
our family's turn to give a victim. Plum 


Blossom will be put in a great box and 
carried to the temple on the hill. At mid- 
night he will come to kill her." 

The hunter did not say one S3™- 
pathetic word. He simply asked, Who 
is Shippeitaro ? " 

He is a big dog belonging to the 
Prince," said the bo3/'. 

The huntsman then made the boy tell 
him where the Prince lived. Without 
waiting for breakfast he hurried off to the 
palace, unfolded his hastily-made plans, 
and borrowed Shippeitaro. Then he went 
back again to the village. 

It was easy to find the house of the 
stricken family; a few words from the 
hunter changed this grief to hope. 

At nightfall a party of young men 
climbed the mountain carrying a great 
box. They put it down in the ruined 
temjfie, and nothing could i)ersuade them 
to wait, so great was their terror. Off they 
went with their lanterns, but the hunter 
hid behind a pillar. 

Midnight came, and with a horrible 
miaowing the cats rushed in, led by a huge 
Tom with eyes like live coals. He ran up 
to the box and seized the lid with his 
teeth. Out sprang Shippeitaro and caught 
the monster by his throat. The hunts- 
man ran up to cut off his wicked head. Then 
man and dog made short work of the other 
cats, which had been too stupefied with 
fright to escape. 

After that no more demons troubled the 
district, and Shippeitaro was the best- 
loved four-footed thing in the place. 


THE BOY WHO KEPT BACK AN ARMY 


T N the warfare which the . French made 
^ upon the Tirol ese, a people living 
in the north-east of Ital3g the French 
soldiers attacked a village on the bank of 
the River Ard. The village could only be 
reached by crossing a swiftly-flowing 
river rushing along the bottom of a deep 
ravine. Across the ravine lay the huge 
trunk of a tree, which had been cut down 
on the bank and allowed to fall so that its 
trunk rested on the farther side, and the 
tree, therefore, formed a bridge. 

Three hundred Tirolese men and a boy 
guarded the bridge. The boy was Albert 
Speckbacher. As the French advanced the 
Tirolese began to hew down the bridge 
with axes, but the bullets from the rifles of 
the French soldiers fell thick and fast, and 
one after another the brave men fell. 
Among the dead was Albert's father. 


The brave bo3^ took his father's place. 
The bridge was nearly down ; a few more 
strokes of the axe and there would be no 
WRy for the French to cross. Seizing an 
axe, Albert Speckbacher faced the fire from 
the French guns, and hewed the tree at 
the peril of his life. He cut it all but 
through — there was 01113’ a thin piece of 
wood holding the bridge together. 

At that moment Albert Speckbacher 
gave up his life for his people. He threw 
down his axe and jumped on the tree 
with such force that his weight snapped 
the thin piece still holding it in its place, 
and the bridge and the boy fell together 
into the swift river below. 

The French were stirred by this act of 
bravery, and the3’ buried the boy’s body 
with honour, and set up a monument to 
tell how nobly he died 
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KATE BARLASS OF 

J AMES THE First of Scotland was a good 
king ; but when he came to the 
throne, about 500 years ago, the country 
was in such disorder that he had to be stern 
and severe ; therefore many of the nobles 
hated him and conspired to slay him. 

It happened that the king went one 
wdnter to Perth, with his queen and her 
ladies, and abode in the Abbey of Perth, 
while his followers were scattered over the 
city ; and here was the traitors' chance. 

To make matters easier, some servants 
were bribed to remove the bolts and bars 
from the doors. And so it befell one night, 
when the king was sitting quite unarmed 
with the queen and her ladies, that a great 
clatter of weapons was heard without. 
Thereupon he guessed that his foes had 
gathered to murder him. 

But as he knew that there was a vault 
under the chamber where he was he 
wrenched up the boards from the floor 
and leaped down, and the ladies quickly 


THE BROKEN ARM 

put back the boards and covered them just 
before the traitors rushed into the room. 
And they, not finding him, searched for him 
high and low. Then the king and the ladies 
in the chamber, thinking the danger was 
over, began to move the boards ; but just 
at that moment the}^ heard the traitors 
returning. There was no time to cover all 
up, and on the door was no lock or bolt to 
sta}^ them — only the iron rings of the bolt. 

Quick as thought one of the queen's 
maidens, Katherine Douglas, sprang to 
the door and thrust her arm through the 
rings of the bolt, crying out that there 
was no one in the room but ladies. 

But the fierce men outside paid no heed 
to that, and beat upon the door. Alas ! poor 
Katherine's arm was snapped, and the 
wicked men burst in and slew the king. 

For her brave deed the name of Kather- 
ine Douglas found its way throughout the 
land, and men called her Kate Barlass, 
the lass who barred the door with her arm. 


THE TWO DAUGHTERS OF JAPAN 


'There was once a Japanese sportsriian 
^ who loved shooting with the bow 
and arrow more than anything in the 
world. He took no pleasure in shooting at 
targets, but desired always a living mark. 

Now, he had two daughters who were 
devoted followers of -the gentle Lord 
Buddha. His teaching forbids men to take 
life except in cases of strict necessity. 
Their father was, in outward forms, a 
Buddhist too, but he brushed aside that 
part of Buddha's teaching which it did 
not suit him to follow. 

The two girls often tried to dissuade him , 
from this disobedience. They spoke of life 
as God's gift to bird and beast, which man 
had no right to steal from them, but all in 


vain. They feared that Fleaven would 
punish their father's soul in the next world. 

One day a friend said to their father: 

There are. two storks which come every 
night to the lake beyond my garden.. You 
ought to try to get them." 

“ I will shoot them tonight," cried the 
archer. His daughters overheard. 

When it was quite dark he set off for the 
lake, and waited. Before long he saw two 
white things moving b}^ the shore. Two 
skilful shots brought them to the ground. 
He ran up, and saw that he had killed his 
own daughters. The}^ had taken this way 
of showing him the sacredness of life. 

In his grief and horror he flung away 
bow and arrows for ever. 


THE RACE WITH THE FLOOD 


■The most famous engine-driver in 
^ America, Hiram Free, has gone on 
his last ride, but long will his name be 
remembered. Every American boy knew 
of his race with the flood which swept 
away Johnstown, in Pennsylvania. 

A huge dam, 700 feet long, held up the 
waters of the River Conemaugh in a reser- 
voir, twelve miles from Johnstown. The 
railway ran down the valley and crossed 
the river by a bridge below the town. 

From his engine Hiram Free saw the 
dam bursting, and a great wall of water, 
seven yards deep, come rushing down the. 
valley. Putting on full speed, he dashed 


down the valley, with the waters tearing 
up the railway track behind, and his 
warning whistle gave hundreds of jieople 
time to escape. Outrunning the waters, 
he passed Johnstown and crossed the 
railway bridge, shrieking the alarm. 

The town was almost entirel}^ destro37ed 
by the flood, and so were seven villages 
lower down the valley,, but the railway 
bridge stood firm. 

This terrible accident showed American 
engineers the need, of strong embankments 
to hold up great reservoirs of water ; but 
most people remember it best by Hiram 
Free's heroic race for life. 
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GROUP 4 ANIMAL LIFE CHAPTER 57 

Nature’s Wonderful Living Family in Earth and Air and Sea 



THE WONDERFUL PROTOZOA 


^HERE have been few events of more 
vital importance to the life of the 
world than a moment in a quiet study in 
Delft, nearly three centuries ago, when an 
old Dutch clerk from an Amsterdam 
warehouse looked through, one of the first 
microscopes and saw a new world in a 
drop of water. This Dutchman, Leeuwen- 
hoek, saw through his lens that a drop of 
water is a world to creatures whose exist- 
ence had never before been dreamed of. 

Continuous and brilliant research has 
established the fact thad these microscopic 
animals, the Protozoa as they are called, 
a name meaning first animals, have a 
powerful influence on our health and 
fortunes. Yet the old Greek scientists, 
on whose teachings all subsequent theory 
and practice of medicine and surgery rested 
for 2000 years, never saw them,, never 
dreamed they could exist. 

The significance of these minute 
creatures lies in their staggering powers 
of multiplication, and in their deeds for 
good and ill. Without them no dead body 
could be destroyed by natural decay, and 
our world, would be one vast charnel house 
of dead animals. On the other hand it is 
to be suspected that, but for them, but 
for their action in thinning out the human 
races, the Earth would long ago have been 
over-populated in its habitable areas. 


An elephant requires 25 years to attain 
maturity and become a parent ; a single 
protozoan, if no fatal accident attended 
the lengthening-out of the living chain, 
w^ould become the ancestor of a million of 
its kind in the course of four days I For 
.good or ill, these creatures, teeming at the 
ver}^ roots of life, are the paramount 
factors in the scheme of animal existence. 

A furious elephant may trample a score 
of us to death in a mad rush of rage ; a 
man-eating lion may devour three or four 
human beings in a week ; all the venomous 
snakes of India may and do destroy 
20,000 of our fellow creatures every year. 
But the protozoa can slay whole nations.. 
They are the evil genii of the tropics ; 
the}^ scourge the native of the Polar 
regions ; the}^ work in secret, dealing death 
in the slums of every town and village. 

Wherever mammals travel they can go, 
so that they can enter a new land with 
ourselves and make life impossible there 
for us, for our cattle, and for other domestic 
creatures. They can travel from seaboard 
to seaboard of an entire continent, 
smiting wherever they find life. Since the 
dawm of human knowledge they have 
broken at times from their age-old cradle 
in farthest Asia, to sweep across the length 
and breadth of the Old World, manifest- 
ing their malevolence in the dreadful 
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operations of the plague, to denude nations 
of half their populations. 

There are parts of Africa today in which 
conditions somewhat resemble what must 
have been those when lepros3^ and pesti- 
lence were rife in our land ; where white 
men are forbidden to enter, where resident 
natives are not permitted to come out of 
doors lest they should spread the disease, 
which, powerless to affect natives who 
have become immune, spreads like a wind- 
fanned fire among the rest. 

T he billions of tiny forms of which 

THE MOUNTAINS ARE MADE 

There are many forms of protozoa, and 
not all are harmful. Many are directly 
beneficial to animal life ; as food, as 
snappers-up of the seeds of corruption 
and poisonous waste. Then there are the 
shelled protozoa, wliich have done more 
for the Earth than man himself ! 

\^TLere are the bones of Alexander, of 
Caesar, of William the Conqueror, and of 
the great scholars and philosophers of 
antiquity ? Their physical elements are 
one with the dust blown about the Earth. 

But the Foraniinifera, the Radiolaria, 
and other forms, constitute a great part 
of the solid surface of the Earth itself. In 
such unthinkable billions have they lived 
and died that their bodies, welded by time 
and tide, have built up mountains. 

The}^ have fixed the boundaries of 
nations, mountain ranges which have 
divided people from people, which have 
determined the geographical range of 
animals or birds. So minute are they that 
they must be magnified to be seen, yet 
their dead bodies give us the limestone 
rocks, thousands of feet thick, towering 
far above sea level in America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

T he houses in Paris built up 

OF FORAMINIFERA SHELLS 

We have made the Suez Canal, a mere 
furrow in the sand. We have made the 
Panama Canal, a scratch across an isthmus. 
But these little creatures have raised, 
with their own dead shells, the mountains 
separating Sind from Persia ; it is through 
their substance that the tremendous passes 
leading to Kabul are formed. 

Their range runs from the Alps to the 
Carpathians ; they are mountains in 
Algeria and in Morocco. They were form- 
ing rock in Egypt before Pharaoh was, 
before Adam was ; the}-^ were fossil steeps 
before Baghdad was a city ; they crowned 


the heights of Persia millions of years 
before Omar Khayyam. 

Paris builds her noblest houses of 
Miliolite limestone, as for ages she has 
been doing ; it is all from the shells of the 
foraminifera. 

So we see how vital a part in the story of 
the world these simplest of all animals have 
played, and still play. The lowliest of all 
are the Amoeba, a name meaning an animal 
of changing form. In appearance it is a 
speck of jelly. It consists of only one cell. 

Now all Life arises from a single fertile 
cell, whether it be a chicken, a chimpanzee, 
a tree, a tortoise, a mouse, or a man. But 
such a cell (or ovum) divides and re- 
divides till an embryo is formed, changing 
slowly into a body which may become an 
oak tree or an elephant. With the amoeba 
the process is rounded off within the 
narrowest limits. 

While higher life is made up of myriads 
of cells, these creatures are but one tiny 
cell, a minute self-contained microcosm of 
life in its least complex form. There is 
nothing else so low in the animal world ; 
nothing else so low in the whole organic 
realm, • save the bacteria, which are 
microscopic vegetable organisms of as 
humble a status. 

OW THE AMOEBA SURROUNDS ITS 
FOOD AND THEN ABSORBS IT 

But the things with which we are dealing 
are animal, like the life-principle of the egg, 
but never advancing be^^ond it ; just a 
mite of protoplasm which , swims by 
altering its shape. It does so by thrusting 
out little bits of its own substance, with- 
drawing them, and putting forth other 
projections on the other side. There is 
neither mouth, nor nervous system, yet 
the amoeba eats. It does so by surrounding 
its food and absorbing it ; tin}/ organic 
particles, minute algae, little creatures 
of its own order. 

It has no brain, yet it seems to exercise 
conscious functions. It chooses its food ; 
it swims aw^ay from an^/thing unacceptable 
to it. It shrinks from touch and from 
distasteful chemicals. In the presence of 
danger, such as drought, absence of food, or 
of other adverse conditions, it can shrivel 
up and wrap itself in a garment like a tunic. 

There, under the microscope, we see 
Life at its simplest. The animal takes in 
food, digests it, discards the waste matter 
in it. We see food changed into energy, 
into the function of reproduction, before 
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our eyes. Wren the amoeba is well 
nourished it divides, and one becomes two, 
after which the two become four, and the 
four eight, and the eight sixteen in an 
incredibl}^ short space of time. 

Wrat do they know, these specks of 
life ? Some thinkers see in them something 
like a shadow of Mind ; others pei'ceive 
only automatic reaction to stimulus from 
outside. The cells in the human digestive 
S3^stem select the food they can absorb ; 
the cells in our blood devour alien elements 
harmful to us. Are we to credit them with 
intelligence or consciousness of what they 
do ? It is beyond us all. We do not know. 
The subject is full of m^^stery. 

T he tiny tubes of sand which the 

AMOEBA MAKES FOR ITS HOME 

The marvel is not lessened by the fact 
that some of these one-celled animals, 
floating at large, are marvellous builders 
with sand and quartz. So tin}" that they 
must be examined under a powerful lens, 
these animals raise for themselves, as 
dwelling places, minute tubes of sand and 
other particles, cemented together by 
material of their own secreting. Some 
fashion little homes for themselves out of 
the smallest spicules on the living sponge. 

Sleeping sickness, most frightful of 
modern scourges, is caused in Africa b}?’ 
one of the amoeba, the Trypanosome. This 
is not one which moves by the extrusion of 
protruberances like feet ; it secures move- 
ment by a lash-like filament called the 
flagellum. There are various species of 
trypanosomes, and not all are harmful. 
All reside in the blood, and all are carried 
to it hy flies or ticks. Some cause diseases 
highly fatal to all domestic animals, but the 
ones most feared are those which strike 
men dead of sleeping sickness. 

T he parasite which sows death 

AMONG STRANGERS IN ITS HAUNTS 

The curious thing is that the\" are harm- 
less to their natural hosts — eiephants, 
lions, antelopes, and to resident natives, 
who become immune. It is only when 
strange men or cattle penetrate their 
preserves that the}/ prove dangerous. We 
blame the fly, because it bites, and by 
biting, introduces the fatal parasite into 
the blood, but the fly in itself is innocent 
of anything more fatal than the midge 
which steals a drop of our blood as we play 
tennis on an English lawn, 

It is the little things it leaves behind 
it which work the mischief. The parasites 
multiply in the blood, and the end is 


almost certain death, whether it be a man 
or his horse, his ox, his ass, or anything 
living that is his. How came the parasite 
by its fatal properties? How came it to 
make the fly its vehicle ? The trypanosome 
can continue in prosperity all its days and 
do no harm, so long as it has the blood 
of immune animals in which to dw^ell ; 
but let a stranger come within its orbit 
and death will surely follow. 

So it is with nearly every tropical disease 
known to us ; malaria, yellow fever, 
relapsing fever, pellagra, blackwater fever, 
and so on ; so, too, with the maladies 
which sweep down our cattle and kill 
them wholesale, or rob them of their flesh 
and milk. In some parts of America today 
they make it impossible for horses to live. 
Harmless to their natural hosts, they are all 
disastrous to new-comers. 

Cholera, typhus, dysentery, and other 
maladies of careless civilisation are the evil 
magic of the shell-less protozoa. A single 
microscopic animal, a single cell of life, 
may hurry to the grave the finest brain of 
the age ; it may rob us of some great 
discovery, some noble poem, some master- 
piece of music. 

\Wiat if a malarial mosquito had bitten 
Shakespeare, as a boy, or had attacked 
Milton w"hen he was in Italy, or had laid 
Columbus low in the malarial ports of Spain. 

AN’S GREAT BATTLE AGAINST THE 
PARASITES IN DARK PLACES 

The purpose of such forms of life is more 
than the human mind can fathom. We 
can avoid the ills they have it in their power 
to inflict by steering clear of the areas they 
inhabit, but we challenge death in terrible 
form when w'e venture into their domain. 

That is one of the many threats held 
over the head of insurgent Man. Frost and 
snow" and bitter numbing blasts w"arned 
him that he should not violate the secrecy 
of the Poles ; yet he has been to the North 
and to the South. The oceans threatened 
to drowm him, as the air drowms fishes, if 
he should hazard a voyage across them ; 
but he has sailed every sea and plumbed 
every depth. lie has bridled fire, harnessed 
the wind, cozened electricity from its 
secret lair in everything. And he has 
braved the horrors of lands wiiere parasites 
w"ait to pollute his blood and sap his life. 
He will conquer there, too. 

He will have to strike at the bearers of 
the parasites, or find some w"ay of rendering 
them harmless. He will find some universal 
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quinine, as it were, some sovereign anti- 
toxin, or the equivalent of some all- 
enveloping mosquito-net safeguard, day 
and night, to keep his brave bones safe. 
The insects which do the biting and intro- 
duce the evil are onh^ the guns the 
protozoa are the explosives. But Nature 
herself seems to have pulled the trigger. 

One advantage of the discovery of the 
protozoa has been to engender fruitful 
stud}^ which has cleared the mind of some 
of its most foolish notions. We have seen 
how these lowty life types are bom. It was 
onl}^ in the time of Pasteur, and mainly by 
his efforts, that there was dispelled the 
idea of Life originating spontaneously. 
Men of all ages had thought that life could 
spring into being from mud, from dead 
flesh, from ha^q and from a thousand other 
things. We know now that every offspring 
must have a parent like itself. 

Some of the animal organisms we 
■find in stagnant pools are very near to 
plant life, for they are green from a 
pigment which is identical witli the 
chlorophyll commonly supposed to be 
peculiar to plants. 

These little things, in the presence of 
sunlight, can liberate free oxygen by a 
complicated process, as plants can, and 
they deserve to be remembered from the 
fact that it was by studying them that 
Pries tle}^ made his disco ver}^ of oxygen. 

T wo THOUSAND INFUSORIA WHICH CAN 
STAND SIDE BY SIDE IN AN INCH 

There are man}^ interesting forms among 
the Infusoria, as we call these creatures of 
the pool. Some have collars, into which 
the food is received ; some are pear-shaped, 
so minute that it needs 2000 to make a line 
an inch long. Others of this animal group 
are so plant-like in colour and habit as to 
be claimed by some botanists as' true 
members of the Plant Kingdom. 

One such is the Volvox, a pin-head 
beauty of our fresh waters, but the botanist 
cannot claim the Noctiluca, which gives 
off the phosphorescent glow that lights the 
sea at night with fairy radiance. These 
are of various degrees of importance in size, 
and boast their giants, quite one-fiftieth of 
an inch in diameter. Another night-light 
of the sea and the lakes is a triangular 
midget of loveliness which kindles its lamp 
only to go the way of multitudes of other 
forms of life, which make up the great body 
of floating fish-food called plankton. 

A localised group of these creatures are 
the Lobosa, which live mainly in fresh 


water or in damp places on land. One of 
these is the deadly amoeba which enters 
the human body and causes dysentery. 

Next in order come the tiny shell-bearing 
foraminifera, the midgets we have already 
discussed, which, when their life is over, 
sink to death in such numbers, age after 
age, that they have formed mountain 
chains, and in our own time are building up 
new continents beneath existing seas. 

Their shells are perforated by varying 
numbers of openings through which they 
put forth the thread-like particles of pro- 
toplasm wLich row them along and grasp 
their daily food. 

Those which have a single opening in the 
shell are called the Imperforata, those with 
maii}^ openings are known as the Perforata. 

T he solid ridqe of rock which 
TOUCHES three CONTINENTS 

The Perforata are so enormously numer- 
ous in the sea that the bed of the ocean is 
a thick ooze of their remains — the Globi- 
gerina ooze of which we read in books 
dealing with ocean research. The ancestors 
of existing types so crowded ancient seas 
with life that they formed a solid ridge of 
submarine rock from the southern part of 
North America, westward through Europe, 
and on into Asia. 

It is to this great company that the 
Nummulites belong. The impulse towards 
giant growth appeared here in earl}^ times, 
for these coin-sha.ped animals had members 
as big as half-a-crown. 

Tiny as most of the animalcules are. 
Nature appears to have taken anxious 
care over them. The sun animalcules, the 
extraordinarily complicated design of the 
lattice animalcule, serve as an introduction 
to the Radiolaria. There is in these 
generally a flinty skeleton, and within that 
a membranous sac within which is the vital 
part of the animal. But the skeleton, and 
the spicules radiating from it defy descrip- 
tion, and their bewildering complexity 
must be pondered by the student with a 
good microscope. 

T he quaint aniivials which unite 

AND IVIARCH AS ONE 

Then there is a whole number of fungus 
animalcules, which w^e see as jelly-like 
substances adhering to bark. These give 
off spores from which come specks of living- 
protoplasm, each equipped with a single 
whip-like flagellum. This organ later 
disappears, absorbed into the body, and the 
animal assumes the shape of an amoeba. 
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Many of these animals at this stage may 
imite and march, feeding as they go, before 
settling down to the task of reproduction. 

The Sporozoa have the like habit of 
turning in maturity from youth's activity 
to tlie laziness of age. Their cilia, or other 
aids to locomotion, leave them as they 
reach full size. 

In this assembly are some .of the 
. deadliest enemies ot the human race. 
The germ of malaria and yellow fever, of 
red murrain in cattle and of other agonising 
maladies in man and his animal allies, are 
to be encountered here. No part of the 
host's body escapes their penetration. 
They reach the blood-stream, the digestive 
' canal, all the vital organs, even the 
corpuscles of the blood. Each species 
seems to know its appointed station. 

M AN’S SUPREIVIE ACHIEVEMENT IN * . 

DISCOVERING HIS DEADLY FOES 

They are harmless to the insects which 
act as bearers to them, only when they 
are transferred elsewhere do they become 
malignant ; like bombing aeroplanes hber- 
ated for their fatal errand from an in- 
offensive aeroplane. 

The mightiest in size is just visible to the 
unaided eye ; the remainder are to be 
sought only under the microscope. Some 
are so infinitely small that they have never 
yet been seen, never yet been caught in 
the finest filter which the skiU of manu- 
facturers can devise. 

Yet these are they whose ancestors cast 
down cultured communities of human 
beings in times of old, so that poor men 
lifted up their hands in despair, believed 
the. visitation to come from angry gods, 
and offered their fairest and dearest, their 
only sons and daughters, as sacrifices on 
their grim altars. 

To have discovered the form and 
faculties of these overwhelming foes to life 
is one of the supreme achievements of Man. 
Many of the ills arising from the activities 
of the protozoa can now be checked. 
Brave men risk their lives in the strong- 
holds of pestilence and fever to grapple 
with the amoeba where it reigns. 

T he heroes who give their lives 

FOR THE SAKE OF MANKIND 

It demands courage of the very highest 
order to nerve a man to the task of isolating 
himself, far from civilised aid, in the midst 
of the invisible foe which strikes with 
loathsome disease and painful death. But 
men make the attempt, and they triumph ; 
and all of us profit at their expense. Each 
new discovery points the way to the 


solution of another mystery. I'he world is 
benefited directly by the information 
gained at such cost, and mankind as a 
whole is inspired and energised by the 
examples of glorious courage exhibited by 
heroes who dare and die for our sakes. 

We can only learn to guard ourselves 
against the protozoa. Dismiss them we 
cannot ; we might as well seek to banish 
the sands of the sea or the pollen wafted 
from tree to tree and flower to flower. 
They were here before us ; they have 
continued inviolable in our midst ; if we 
fail against them they will be here after 
we are gone, and, mastering all superior 
forms of life, remain as were their 
ancestors, the ruling races of the world. 

They are stih the lowliest t}- pes of animal 
existence known to us ; the}^ begin where 
the plants end, and it is difhciilt to say 
whether this form or that belongs actually 
to the plant or the animal kingdom. But, 
primitive as they are, mystery and marvel 
incomparable are theirs. We can see the 
rhythm of life, pulsing before our eyes as 
an amoeba is revealed to us but, though we 
know so much, who could by any art or 
craft produce the like of the most in- 
significant of these creatures ? 


T 


HE VAST RANGE OF CREATION BETWEEN 
MAN AND THE PROTOZOA 

At one end of the scale of Life we have 
Man ; at the other end we have the 
Protozoa. The whole range of Creation 
stretches between. We are lords of the 
land, the waters, and the air, but these 
little creatures which hold our lives in fee, 
are above our arts and science, fashioned 
in the laboratory of Nature whose door is 
still locked for man. 

Man, monkey, the ravening beasts of the 
jungle, the monster and the midget of the 
waters, the poisonous reptile and the high- 
hearted songster of the grove, the giant 
tree of the forest, the tiny animalcule of the 
ocean and the ditch, all are one in that, all 
are made of precisely the same elements. 
But the Master Hand that brought these 
elements together and made them what we 
see,’ is the solemn mystery too great for 
words. We know the name and number of 
the elements, but no man can group them 
to make them live. 

The least of all living things, these specks 
of Life are in some ways the most marvel- 
lous in the gallery of jiving Creation, and 
it was one of the great moments of history 
when, all unsuspected, they were revealed 
to the astonished ken of Man. 
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No matter where anythin.? of importance or interest may occur, within a few minutes news of it is received by cable 
or wireless in the newspaper office, mankind’s audience chamber, and is there printed and sent out for all to read. 
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The Story of the Things We See About Us Every Day 
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This is*^a page of The Children’s Encyclopedia (page 6681) in three forms. On the left is the loose type 
set up by the printer j in the middle is the matrix, a paper impression of it ; on the right is the plate, 
the paper impression transferred to a curved sheet of metal, which is put on to the printing machine. 


'There is no organisation anywhere so 
^ vast, so quick, so complicated, and so 
far-reaching as the organisation of a news- 
.paper. It goes everywhere and touches 
everything. It engages the most amazing 
army of men ever summoned together 
for a single purpose. They speak every 
language known to man, these gatherers 
of the news of the world. They live by 
the jungles and backwoods, on the edge 
of the wilderness and in the heart of the 
desert, in palaces and cottages and 
parliaments. Some are rich and some poor ; 
they have had among them prime ministers 
and kings. They record the wonderful 
story of the world from day to day. They 
may be found from China to Peru. They 
are the eyes and ears of aU manlvind. 

■ The newspaper is the master of de- 
mocracy ; it is interested in everything and 
everybody. Let a rnan steal, a watch or 
carve a monument, and . the newspaper 
will make a note of it. ; Let a man say 


THE NEWSPAPER 

It has come together from every corner of 
the earth, from men of every land, with 
every kind of mind, and it has come to us 
from clicking telegraphs and spinning 
wheels, and the most bewildering mass of 
machiner}^ ever seen; but it comes to us 
still throbbing and beating with life, 
still vivid and fresh, the daily wonder of 
the living world. 

It is an astonishing journey that 
a paragraph in a newspaper -'makes. 
President Wilson, let us say, sitting in 
George Washington's seat at White House, 
tliinlcs out his Fourteen Points. A j ournal- 
ist puts them do™, and in a minute or 
two the telegraph is clicking out the words. 
They coine from America to Europe as fast 
as Mr. Wilson can speak them. It takes 
practically no time at aU for the mysterious 
ether to . carry its momentous message 
across the Avide Atlantic. A . minute or 
two may 'have, brought the message 'from 
one continent to another. We will say 


to- ■ 


something new, and it tells all the world the .message .is. in: London... .Instantly it 

appears by telegi-aph on a magic paper roU 
in the " newspaper office. You stand 
before a tiny printing machine encased in 
glass, which unwinds a roU of paper and 
prints the message on it before your eyes. 


in the morning. We shall know 
morrow what China is doing today; - ' ; ' 

It is the mirror of the world. Pick it 
up tonight and it wiU show you what has 
happened in the world since breakfast- time. 

INDUSTRIES • HOW THINGS ARE MADE • WHERE THEY COME FROM 
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No \dsible hand is touching it ; the power 
that malces the 'wheels go round is far 
away, but this wonderful machine brings 
the first news of events that are happening 
all over the world. It is like the voice of 
the world speaking into one little room, 
bearing tidings of good or ill. It is the 
universal recorder which, untouched and 
often unseen, registers the movements of 
the world. In the click of this machine 
the newspaper editor hears the first whisper 
of the day's events. 

T he power of a newspaper 

WITH ITS MILLION VOICES 

But there is much to do before this 
whisper of the news becomes the mighty 
shout of a paper with a million voices. 
This news is to be printed on a million 
separate sheets of paper, and it must be 
done at once. If you can imagine Cheops 
thinking out the Great Pyramid, and 
•ordering his hundred thousand slaves to 
put it up before the morning, it would 
not seem a more bewildering task than 
this making of a newspaper in a single 
night. Compared with the mailing of a 
paper the building of the Pyramid is 
ridiculously simple. It is true to say 
tliat there is nothing in thedaily round of the 
the world that can compare with the stu- 
pendous achievement of a newspaper. 
Night after night it is produced, its energies 
pouring from the ends of the Earth, to be 
gathered up in one room, put through a 
hundred processes, passed through 
machiner}’' that seems to be almost human, 
and reproduced in a hour or two for any 
man to read in the remotest corner of the 
countryside. 

T he wonderful type-setting machine 

WHICH ALMOST SEEMS TO THINK 

But w^e are forgetting the way the 
paragraph goes. It comes on a scrap 
of paper to that astonishing machine 
that almost seems to think, the linotype. 
A man sits on a stool in front of it and 
taps down the keys, as on a typewriter. 
As he taps a key a letter cut out in brass 
falls do^vn into a little space. The next 
letter slips beside it, and the next, and 
the next, until a line of letters lie side b}^ 
side, all cut into brass, so that in another 
moment, when they are carried to a slot 
with molten metal pouring through, 
the metal runs into these tiny brass 
moulds and a solid metal fine is made, 
with the impres.sion of the letters on the 
surface. There may be ten thousand 
lines in a newspaper set like that, line by 


line, until the paper is complete and the 
paragraphs can be put into columns, and 
the columns can be put into pages. 

One of the supreme inventions of our 
time is this linotype, but wonder * on 
wonder is to come. The paragraph lies 
still in its place in the column, locked with 
perhaps six other columns into a page 
with about a thousand solid metal lines. 
You can pull a few proofs from a page like 
that, but the lines would slip about and 
the metal would wear cut if you tried to 
print a million, and the page must be con- 
verted into a solid metal mass. It is 
passed through a mangle with a soft sheet 
of paper, so that every letter on the page 
is impressed on the paper. The paper is 
then .shaped to fit the round roller of the 
printing machine, and thus it reaches the 
newest product of the inventor's, brain 
that has reached the newspaper world. 

It is called the casting-box. The paper 
matrix is put into it, and in 45 seconds 
the casting-box delivers the page in solid 
metal, rounded and trimmed and bored to 
fit exactly in its place for printing. It 
comes out so hot with its rapid transform- 
ations that it must be cooled in water 
instantly, and as it is cooling duplicate 
plates come out in the casting-box at the 
rate of five in two minutes. 

T he amazing machine which prints 

THOUSANDS OF PAPERS IN A MINUTE 

Our paragraph now finds its way at 
last into the heart of what is perhaps the 
most astounding piece of machinery that 
has ever been set up. It is like a palace 
of industry in itself. At one end is a 
colossal roll of paper, four or five miles 
long, which travels through this vast 
machine at the rate of ten miles in an hour, 
and drops out in its proper place exactly 
as you buy it. This machine unwinds 
the paper, prints it, cuts it, folds it, counts 
it, and does all this at the rate of thousands 
every minute. It is the mechanical 
miracle of our mechanical age. 

We begin to understand, perhaps, 
something of what a newspaper means, 
but it would fill more than a whole volume 
of The Children's Encyclopedia to tell the 
whole story of this daily record of the 
world. We should be proud of it. It is the 
noble product — the ignoble product, per- 
haps, sometimes — of the physical and 
mental energies of thousands of men. 
Neither kings nor governments can do with- 
out it, and in it the myriad peoples of the 
Earth find the sure shield of their liberties. 

























HOW THE WORDS ARE SET IN METAL 



slots to save waste of time. The letters are cut into the brass, not raised up on it, and, as we shall see in the ne.xt picture, 
these cut letters form little moulds into which molten metal is pressed to form metal type for printing. 



6. The letters are cut on both sides of the brass .pieces, so that one line of letters is close to the slot. When this line 
of letters is ready a heavy punch comes, down into a copper of molten metal, and forces the metal up a passage into 
the slot. The place is marked in the picture by a star, and the copper is shown as if it were cut in two. When the 
line of letters is cast the unused metal rushes back into the copper, the wheel turns, bringing the empty slot into posi- 
tion, and the brass pieces and the. newly, cast line-are carried away by an iron band, the pieces to be used again, :and 
the line to be placed in position in the column of news that is being set up. 
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MAKING THE PICTURES FOR THE PAPER 



7. On this paire wy see how pictures are made so that they can be printed in a newspaper A photograph or artist's 
drawing is photographed by the big camera shown here. The picture is on the right with a strong light shining on it. 
and is photographed in the same way as the pnotographer takes our portrait. But between the lens and the plate in 
the camera is placed a glass ruled with fine lines crossing at right angles This is called a .screen, and it breaks the 
picture up into tiny dots, so close together, however, that thev seem toined and do not spoil the picture. 



8. '■^'ithout the dots pictures like this one could not be printed in a book or newspaper, ink pressed on to a smooth 
surtace would become a blur, but dots on the block trom which a picture is printed give the ink something to “ catch 
hold ot," and the ink will only print where there are dots. The picture negative is printed on to metal and the plate 
is inked over and put in a moving bath ot acid, which eats away the metal where there is no ink The ink protects the 
dote so that the acid cannot affect them, but the acid wears down v/liat is not inked, leaving the picture made up of dots. 
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THE MACHINE THAT CASTS A PAGE A MINUTE 
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9. When the lines ot type have been arranged in columns and the columns into a page with the picture-blocks in posi- 
tion, a proof is pulled and is read and corrected. The corrections are made, and then the page is ready. But we cannot 
print millions of copies from the page in this form. The whole page must be converted into a solid metal mass, curved 
to fit the cylinders of the printing machine, and this is done by the machine, shown in this picture and the one below. 
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10. First of all the page as it comes from the composing room is passed through a mangle with a sheet of soft thick 
paper against it, and every letter and picture on the page is impressed on the soft paper. This is called a matri.x, 
and it is then curved round to the shape of the printing machine cylinder, passed into this end of the autoplate 
machine, and in 45 seconds at the other end the page is delivered in solid metal, rounded and trimmed to fit in its place. 
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THE PAGES IN METAL READY FOR PRINTING 



11. This is the delivery eiid of the autoplate machine with solid metal pages that have been automatically cast and 
trimmed by the machine. Three of these machines will, in an hour, cast four hundred and fifty curved metal pages 
which are transferred to the great printing machine on which they fit as close and tight as parts of a watch 



12. Here a plate is being taken away from Hie, autoplate machine, ready for fixing round the cylinder of the. printing 
machine shown on page 6968. When the plates are done with they are melted down into block metal for further use. 
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i 4 This is the very latest type of printing machine, producing the papers at the rate of 72,000 sixteen-page papers an hour. The rolls of paper, each containing about live miles, aie 
arranged in position at one end, the machine is set going, and the paper rushes through at 13 miles an hour. The papers printed, cut, folded, and counted in quires, fall out at the other end.’ 
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GROUP 7 WONDER SECTION 67 

Plain Answers to the Questions of the Children of the World 
Let the thick curtain fall ; I better know than all 
How little I have gained, how vast the un attained. 

Others shall sing -the song, others shall right the wrong. 

Finish what I begin, and all I fail of win. 

What matter I or they ? Mine or another’s day. 

So the right word be said, and life the sweeter made ? 

Whittier 

MUST ALL THINGS END? 


A. LL things do not end. The Preacher 
wrote long ago that there was no 
new thing under the Sun, and yet it is 
very difficult to say what really does 
end and what does not. 

We can think in a moment of a hundred 
things that do end — such as, say, a piece 
of string, a stick, a fire that dies out, 
a river, or a race. These have the sort 
of ending that we. can see with our eyes. 
We can think in a moment of a hundred 
things that end for tis — such as, for 
example, a storm, which comes to an end 
as far as we are concerned, though we 
cannot say that the rain really ends, 
because the storm may have gone some- 
where else. Or w^e may be watching a 
ship pass at sea, and the beautiful sight 
may come to an end because the ship 
passes from our view ; but the vision is 
ended only for us, because, of course, 
others may watch the ship from beyona 
where we happen to be. 

There are other things which we may 
allow to end or not, as the case may be, 
because we can control them. There are 
many cruel things in the world which 
men might bring to an end if they would, 
such as bull-fighting in Spain, or the cruel 
treatment of children by drunken parents 
in England, war anywhere. Men could 
stop these things if they would, as they 
can stop the running of an engine or the 
ticking of a watch. 

A clock has been made which is ex- 
pected to run for ten thousand years, so 


that we might think that that clock, at 
any rate, has no end. We ma}^ be sure, 
however, that the stuff of which the clock 
is made will crumble away in less than 
ten thousand years, and that brings us 
to what this question really means. 
For are we to say that when the clock 
no longer tells the time it is ended ? We 
know that nothing can be utterly des- 
troyed, and so we know, therefore, that 
nothing can be utterly ended. But the 
form and shape of everything that we can 
see or handle may end. 

The stuff of which the clock is made 
may crumble; but, though it is no more a 
clock, it is still stuff of another kind 
which we may call dust ; and no doubt it 
might change, in millions and millions 
of years, through the action of natural 
forces that are always at work, into 
stuff of which another clock might be 
mgd e. _ And so, of course, if a clock 
can end as a clock, the wall on which it 
hangs may end as a wall ; the house which 
the wall supports may cease to be a 
house ; the street in which the house 
stands may cease to be a street ; the town 
through which the street runs may cease 
to be a towm ; and the very Earth itself 
may cease to be as we know it now. 

After all, the Earth has not always been 
as it is today. As Tennyson says : 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree, 

0 Earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 

There where the long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


FIRE • WIND • WATER • LIFE • MIND • SLEEP • HOW • WHY • WHERE 
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But, although man has not yet learned 
all that he has to learn, everything that 
man does know tells us in the plainest 
possible words that the Earth can never 
be destroyed, however much its form 
may change. We speak of a thing wearing 
away, but nothing really wearj away : 
its form changes, that is all. 

So that what comes to an end is not 
a thing itself, but the form of a thing. 
The desire for excitement will not end 
in Spain, but the day will come when it 
will be satisfied by something nobler 
than men fighting with bulls. 

This book may end, in the form in 
which we hold it in our hands ; but the 
thoughts this book has put into our 
minds, the feelings that have grown in 
our hearts as we have read it, will remain 
and influence our lives. Of one thing let 
us be sure for ever — that goodness never 
ends, that all this beautiful world, this 
wonderful life of ours, was not created 
by God to exist for a few years and then 
to die. The changes of Nature are some- 
times more than we can understand, 
and the last change that we know, the 
sleep that we call death, is the strangest 
of all. But it is a sleep, and not an end. 

What Are the Apocrypha? 

The Apocrypha are books written in very 
early times and put forward for acceptance 
^ as Scriptures, either in the Old Testament 
or the New Testament, but not accepted by 
the whole, or in many cases by any part, 
of the Christian Church. The most gener- 
ally known of these books are the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, as formerly -printed 
in Protestant Bibles between the Old and- 
New Testaments. These’ Hebrew books 
v-ere translated into Greek in what is 
called the Septuagint version, but were 
not. accepted by the Jews of Palestine as 
sacred Scriptures. They are accepted as 
Old Testament books by the ' Roman 
Catholic Church, if they are included in 
Jerome's Latin translation from the Sep- 
tuagint known . as the Vulgate. Thus, 

I Maccabees and 2 Maccabees are included, . 
and 3 Maccabees, and 4 Maccabees are not. 
The Eastern (Greek) Church also accepts 
them. ■ There is -a great deal of other 
apocryphal Jewish .• literature of the . Old 
Testament period which is neither ac- 
cepted as authoritative by the Jewish 
religion nor by any branch of the Christian.. 
Church. Furthermore/many apocryphal ^ 
gospels, histories,: epistles, and visions, 
written in Christian times and claiming 


to come from apostles and others mentioned 
in the New Testament, are rejected as 
Scriptures by the Church, thoiigh some 
have a historical value. A great deal of 
apocryphal literature produced by the 
Jews in the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding Christ, and by Christians in the 
centuries immediate^ after, was ‘ of the 
kind called apocalyptic, or visionary. 
Examples of writing of this kind included 
in the Bible are the prophecies of Ezekiel 
in the Old Testament, and Revelation in 
the New Testament. 

What is a Dew Pond? 

What we call a dew pond is a shallow 
hollow often found on chalk hills or other 
high and dry places where it cannot, pos- 
sibly/ be fed by springs, though it contains 
a good supply/ of water, even in dry 
weather and hot summers. Rain may 
account for some of the pond's water, but 
most of it is supplied by mist or dew. 
These ponds, which are of very/ ancient 
origin, dating back possibly to the Stone 
Age, though they are still made by 
wandering rural experts, depend on laws , 
of moisture, condensation, and heat con- 
duction, which the people of old time 
found by experiment. The pond is made, 
by digging a wide, shallow saucer in the 
hard soil, and first laying in the hollow a 
sort of thatching of straw or reeds. On 
top of this is laid a good thickness of clay 
which will not let water through. On a- 
hot summer's day the ground round the 
pond is warmed, but its heat cannot get 
to the clay pond bottom because of the 
non-conducting thatch. Therefore, when 
night falls, the cooler clay attracts more 
moisture from the atmosphere. It con- 
denses and gradually fills up the pond in 
the course of days or weeks, and it cannot 
get through the clay to run away/. 

What is the Biggest Single Thing 
in the Universe? 

According to the Mount Wilson- 
astronomers, who have some of .. the: 
finest astronomical , and mathematical , 
instruments in the world, the universe 
to which our Solar System belongs is, 
5,869,713,600,060,000,000 miles wide. In * 
tins sense- universe means a great- star' 
system forming a kind of steUar; island. in;, 
the vast sea of space. 

. Now in this universe the biggest single 
thing must be the greatest of the nebulae, 
though which this is we are at present 
unable to say owing to the difficulty of 
knowing their distances from us. These 
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nebulae, which appear in the sky as hazy 
patches of light, are vast masses of cosmic 
dust and light gases out of which stars 
have been and are being evolved. Even if 
the Andromeda nebula were no farther 
away from us than the nearest fixed star, 
it would cover an expanse two hundred 


we know, is the giant star Antares, which 
has been found to' have a diameter of 
between 360 and 420 million miles, as 
against our own Sun's diameter of only 
866,000 miles. The Earth's orbit round 
the Sun is 186 million miles in diameter, 
so that the Sun could be placed in the 




The tiny dot in the centre of this picture represents the Earth 
as it appears in comparison with the nebula of Andromeda. 


times as great as the diameter of our whole 
Solar System, which is about 5600 million 
miles wide, but as nebulae are more 
distant than the nearest stars their size 
must be inconceivably vast. 

Apart from these stupendous nebulae 
the biggest object in the universe, so far as 


very centre of Antares, and the Earth 
could revolve round it in its present orbit, 
and there would still be 120 million miles 
all round this orbit inside the giant star. 
Or, to put it in another way, two orbits 
such as the Earth's path round the Sun 
could be placed side by side inside Antares. 
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^hat Was the Holy Grail? 

The Holy Grail was the cup from which 
our Lord and the Apostles drank at the 
Last Supper. According to an ancient 
legend, Joseph of Arimathea, the rich 
man who buried Jesus, preserved the cup, 
and after his death it was brought to 
Britain by his son and some companions, 
who sought to convert the ancient Britons 
to Christianity. The cup was kept, for 
safety, in a remote place, traditionally 
supposed to be Glastonbury, the famous 
monastic retreat in the midst of the fens 
of Somerset. It could only be properly 
safeguarded by men of perfect purity. 
To the impure it became invisible. In 
this way it was lost, and then began the 
search for the sacred relic, which forms the 
subject of several medieval poems. Ac- 
cording to Wolfram von Eschenbach, in 
the most widely accepted German version, 
Parsifal only was pure enough to find the 
Grail and undertake its guardianship. 
Tennyson's Idylls of the King represent 
Parsifal (Percivale) and Sir Galahad as 
seeing the Grail clearly, and Sir Bors as 
ha\dng a fleeting glimpse of it. None of 
the poems bring the famous legend to a 
definite ending. 

Why is the Acanthus Leaf Used 
So IVluch in Building? 

The reason is that, as was realised long 
before the Greeks became foremost in 
architecture, the beauty of the leaf made 
it inevitably a basis for ornamentation. 
The Greeks specially applied it to the deco- 
ration of the top of their Corinthian pillars, 
with admirable delicacy and variety, and 
in consequence it has held its own as 
an art form. The Romans used the acan- 
thus with much less ease. It degenerated 
and almost disappeared in the architecture 
of the Middle Ages, but reappeared during 
the Renaissance, and has been used in 
some comparatively modem buildings. 

Who Is Punch ? 

Punch, the hump-backed, hook-nosed 
puppet whom we know through Punch and 
Judy shows, is really a very old character. 
He is a descendant of the clown, or 
Pulcinella, of Neapolitan comed}^ the part 
having been probabh^ created by an actor 
■called Silvio Fiorillo about 1600. From 
Italy Punch soon came to France as 
Polichinelle ; and he became popular in 
England as Punchinello about the end of 
the seventeenth century. Punch is merely 
an abbreviation of Punchinello. 


What is the Hitopadesa? 

The Hitopadesa, or Book of Good 
Counsel, was the first Sanskrit work to be 
printed in what was called Devanagari, 
the method of writing Sanskrit employed 
b}'’ Europeans. It is at least 500 years old, 
and its importance lies in the fact that it is 
really a summary of stories and fables from 
the famous Panchatantra, a much larger 
Sanskrit book which was the original 
source of man}^ of the folk-talcs of Europe. 
The Hitopadesa w^as translated in 1787, 
and was printed at Serampore in 1803. 

What Was the Search for the 
Golden Fleece? 

The tale of the Argonauts who sailed 
to Colchis on the Black Sea in quest of 
the Golden Fleece is told in Kingsley's 
Heroes. They were so named from the 
name of their 50-oared ship Argo, and 
their leader was a Thessalian prince called 
Jason, who had been deprived of his 
rightful throne by his brother. After many 
adventures they arrived at Colchis, but 
the king, Aetes, imposed three almost 
impossible tasks on Jason before he would 
permit him to take the Fleece. First 
he had to tame two fire-breathing oxen 
and plough a field with them ; then to sow 
a dragon's teeth and kill all the warriors 
who sprang from them ; and finally to 
kill the dragon which guarded the Fleece. 
All these things Jason did with the help of 
Medea, the daughter of Aetes, and they 
eventually fled together, taking the Golden 
Fleece with them. 

Who was Joseph Hansom ? 

Joseph Hansom was a native of York, 
born in 1803. He was educated for an 
architect, but though he designed Bir- 
mingham Town Hall, it is not in connection 
with any magnificent building that we 
remember his name and keep it in the 
dictionary. He soon turned his attention 
to the improvement of vehicles, and in 1843 
he designed a new sort of cab, which came 
to be known as the hansom cab. The 
original vehicle consisted of a square body, 
with two wheels as high as th vehicle 
itself. Numerous improvements were made, 
until at last the cab had the pattern and 
appearance of the hansom " cab which 
was a familiar sight in London before the 
coming of the taxi-cab, but is now rarely 
seen on the streets and is taking its place 
in museums. Lord Beaconsfield used to 
call it “ the gondola of London." 
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HOW THE GRAMOPHONE WORKS 




These pictures show how a box can be made to talk and sing. A record of a voice has first been made by somebody singing 
into a gramophone horn. The voice makes waves in the air. which vibrate a diaphragm, and a needle attached 
cuts out a wavy line round a revolving wax disc, the waves varying with the notes. A hard vulcanite record is then 
made from the wax disc, and when we put this on the gramophone the process is reversed and the voice is reproduced. 


When the gramophone is wound up, a clockwork arrangement keeps the record revolving, and the gramophone needle, 
moving in the wavy line, vibrates the disc of the sound-box so that waves in the air are set up corresponding exactly 
with the waves of sound made by the singer. Here the needle is passing along the wavy line, both being greatly magnified. 
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WHAT ARE LOGARITHMS? 


T OGARITHMS are a series of numbers 
^ representing, or used in the place of, 
other numbers. They make it possible 
for long and tedious calculations to be 
done with gi'eat rapidity by substituting 
the addition and subtraction of logarithms 
for the multiplying and dividing of the 
nmnbers they represent. 

They are an invention of the time of 
Shakespeare, and we owe them to John 
Napier, Baron of Merchiston, near Edin- 
burgh. Used in all the higher calculations 
of advanced mathematics, they are of 
inestimable value, and their invention has 
been described by a great authority as 
"'the noblest conquest ever achieved by 
man.” La Place, a name second only to 
Newton's in modern science, said of 
Napier that, “ His name will never be 
eclipsed by anyone more conspicuous 
or his invention superseded by an^dhing 
more valuable.” Without logarithms few 
of the great and marvellous discoveries of 
modern astronomy or physics could have 
been made. 

Logarithms are partly a discovery and 
partly an invention. Napier arranged a 
series of numbers in geometrical progression, 
which he called anti-logarithms, and then, 
corresponding to them, a series of numbers 
in arithmetical progression these being 
called logarithms, and he found that by 
adding together two logarithms the result 
was the logarithm of the product of tim anti- 
logarithms represented by the logarithms. 

A series of numbers is said to be in geo- 
metrical progression when each is derived 
from the preceding number by multiplying 
by a constant factor. Thus 2 6 i8 54 162 
and so on, are in geometrical progression 
because 6 is 2 multiplied by 3, 18 is 6 
multiplied by 3, 54 is 18 multiplied by 3, 
and so on. A series of numbers is said to 
be in arithmetical progression when the 
numbers increase or decrease by a common 
difference. Thus i 3 5 7 9 ii 13 are in 
arithmetical progression, the difference 
between successive numbers in the series 
being two in each case. 

Now, if we take a series of figures in 
geometrical progression, and place under 
it a series in arithmetical progression, we 
have a simple set of anti-logarichms and 
logarithms, thus : 

I 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 
01234 5 6 7 ^ 

Suppose we now wish to multiply 32 by 
8. Instead of doing this in the ordinary 
way, we add together the logarithms of 


those numbers, found in the bottom line, 
5 and 3, which give 8, and then we look 
for 8 in the table and find that its anti- 
logarithm in the upper line is 256, which 
is the product of 32 multiplied by 8. Of 
course for such small and simple calcula- 
tions we do not need logarithms, but when 
dealing with large numbers the amount of 
time saved by Napier's invention' is 
incalculable. 

A modern astronomer, for example, could 
better spare his giant telescope with which 
he explores the nearest planet or the misty 
Pleiades, than the tables of logarithms 
which enable him to compute stellar dis- 
tances bewildering in their immensity. 

The logarithms, as originally invented 
by Napier in 1614, were soon improved, he 
himself having much to do with the im- 
provements. Any base may be taken from 
which to work out a table of logarithms, 
but for convenience 10 is used, and the 
logarithm of 10 is i. Then the logarithm of 
100 is 2, of 1000 is 3, and so on. The 
logarithm of i is 0, and obviously any 
number between i and 10 must have 
for its logarithm a number between 0 and i. 
In the working out of these logarithms 
and the compiling of tables of logarithms 
and anti-logarithms, great industry and 
patience have .been expended. Henry 
Briggs, a friend of Napier who helped, to 
improve the logarithm system by using 
10 as the base, calculated the logarithms 
of all numbers from i to 30,000, and 'by 
1628 the logarithms of all the numbers; up 
to 100,000 had been computed. Since then 
many computers have revised the tables 
to obtain greater accuracy. 

It must be understood that the 
logarithms of most numbers have decimal 
fractions which cannot be represented 
completely, and so an approximate value 
is found by working out the logarithms to 
• several decimal places. There are tables 
of logarithms worked out to four figures, 
five figures, and so on, the extra figures 
. giving greater accuracy, but being more 
difficult and complicated to use. Thus the 
logarithm of 200 to five places of decimals 
is 2-30103. _ , 

This brief description of logarithms 
simply shows the principle of this astonish- 
ing invention, but, as used in higher 
mathematics, logarithms are very com- 
plicated and too difficult to explain here. 
There are, for example, in addition to the 
common logarithms, a more elaborate 
series used in very abstruse mathematical 
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and astronomical calculations. In these moon; and full Moon does not mean a 
the base is not 10 but 271828. ..., spoken complete circular Moon, but a supposed 
of as the base e, and that was ISlapier's full Moon according to certain averaging 
original base for common logarithms. All over a course of years. All this is due to 
kinds of calculations, besides multiplica- the imperfections of the calendar, which 
tion and division, can be worked out by never corresponds exactly with the real 
logarithms. The word itself is made up movements of the Sun and Moon, 
from two Greek words and means the By means of the Golden Number and 
mimber of the rahos. ^1^0 Epact, which can always be found set 

How IS Easter Fixed ? forth in any good almanac, a clever boy or 

In early times all countries did not keep girl can work out the date of Easter 
Easter on the same date. The churches of for any year. The earliest date on which 
Asia Minor celebrated it on the same day Easter Sunday can fall is March 22, but 
as the Jews kept their Passover, while the that will not occur till the year 2285, and 
Churches of the West, remembering that the latest possible date is April 25, which 
Jesus rose on a Sunday, kept Easter on the will next fall in 1943. 

Smiday following the Passover day. The reason 19 37ears are taken to form a 
Various attempts to reconcile these two cycle for reckoning the Golden Numbers 
practices failed, and then the Council of is that after nineteen years on a given day 
Nicaea passed a decree that everywhere the of the month the Moon is approximately 
great feast should be observed upon the in the same position in the sky as it was 
same day, that day to be the Sunday nineteen years before, so that nineteen 
following the Jewish Passover. To prevent forms a complete series, 
further disputes, four rules were laid down ig Greenland a Green Land ? ! 

fer tile fixing of the date has any country been more 

It was decided that March 21 should inappropriately named than Greenland, 
be regarded as the Spring Equinox— the ^hich should have been called Iceland, for, 
time in spring when day and mght are except a narrow strip around its coast, it is 
equal ; that the full Moon on that date, a land buried under a vast, deep cap of ice 
or the next after that date, should be taken ^hich never melts away. Its little 
for the full Moon of the Passover month : south-easterly neighbour, which has the 
that the Sunday following full Moon should name of Iceland, deserves it far less than 
be Easter Day; and that if the full Moon Greenland. Only about a fifth of Iceland 
happened on a Sunday Easter should be is always under ice and snow. We can 
the Sunday after. This plan has been ob- judge the comparative right of the two 
served ever since, and by it the date of islands to be named from their ice by 
Easter is fixed. . noticing their sizes and the numbers of 

In carrying out tlie arrangement for the their people. Greenland is about 21 times 
fixing of Easter various difficulties have as big as Iceland. But Iceland has seven 
arisen diming the centuries owing to the times as many inhabitants as Greenland, 
fact that the moons do not correspond There is room for about 95,000 people to 
exactly with the calendar. A series, or gain a living in Iceland between its coast 
cycle, of 19 years has therefore been taken and its central snowfields and glaciers, 
and numbered from i to 19, the numbers But the immensely larger Greenland only 
being loiown as Golden Numbers. Then to supports about 13,500 people, mostly 
each of these years has also been given a fishennen. Iceland is very mountainous, 
number which is the age, reckoned in days, but in Greenland the mountains are covered 
of the Moon at the beginning of the year, up with an undulating field of ice, of a 
The numbers in this second series are thickness that can only be guessed at. 
laiown as Epacts, and from the Golden The elevation of the interior rises and 
Nmnber and Epact the full Moon for gently falls between 6000 and 10,000 feet 
deciding tlie date of Easter in any year above sea-level. It is this great ice cap, 
may be worked out. creeping slowly towards the coasts, that 

It is curious that in arranging the date breaks off at its edge when it reaches the 
of Easter according to rule, the Spring sea and makes icebergs. But round its 
Equinox is a calculated date and not the coasts even Greenland has a good deal of 
actual Spring Equinox ; the moon referred animal life, and tliis enables its people to 
to is not the actual Moon shining in tlie live by hunting and fishing. See maps on 
sky, but a mathematically calculated pages 6976 and 6977. 
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THE ANIMALS OF GREENLAND & ICELAND 



AS THIS PICTURE-MAP SHOWS THERE IS NOT A GREAT VARIETY OF ANIMAL LIFE IN GREENLAND 
AND ICELAND, BUT INTERESTING INHABITANTS INCLUDE THE POLAR BEAR AND THE REINDEER 
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PLANTS AND INDUSTRIES OF GREENLAND 
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What was the Ring' of Polycrates ? 

One of the best known stories of 
Herodotus concerns Poly crates, an exceed- 
ingly rich and powerful t3U'ant of the 
island of vSamos. Above all things Poty- 
crates was famous for his amazing good 
fortune ; so much so that his ally, Amasis 
of Egypt, began to fear that such unbroken 
prosperity would excite the envy of the 
gods. Accordingly he wrote to Polycrates 
advising him to throw away one of his 
most valued possessions, in order that he 
might thus inflict an injury on himself ; 
and, acting on his ally's advice, the 
tyrant cast a splendid ring into the sea. 
But a few days later the ring was found 
inside a fish which a fisherman had 
presented to Polycrates, so that his 
amazing luck was still unbroken. Hearing 
this, Amasis broke off the alliance, and it 
was not long before Polycrates was cap- 
^ tured b}^ his enemies and put to death. 
Who were the Druids? 

The Druids were the priests of the Celtic 
inhal^itants of ancient Britain, Ireland, 
and Gaul, and their chief strongholds were 
in Wales, Brittaity, and the district of 
France round Chartres and Dreux. The 
oak is said to have been one of their chief 
objects of worship, mistletoe growing upon 
it being especialh^ venerated, and oak- 
groves were accordingl}^ their favourite 
places of assembly. Apparently they had 
some knowledge of science and philosophy ; 
probably one of their number was elected 
from time to time to rule over the whole 
community. The Romans encountered 
bitter and persistent hostility from the 
Druids, and practically exterminated them. 

How Did the Flint Get into the 
Chalk ? 

Chalk is composed mainly of the chalky 
shells of little sea animals and plants of 
bygone age ; and in the same age there 
lived also animals and plants such as 
sponges and diatoms, which made their 
skeletons and shells out of silica, one of the 
most important elements of which the 
Earth is made up. Flint is a stone made 
chiefly of silica from the shells and skele- 
tons of these animals and plants ; and 
sometimes, inside the flint, we can actually 
trace the skeletons and shells of sponges. 
The flint, then, got into the chalk simply 
because the chalky shells and skeletons, 
and the siliceous shells and skeletons 
accumulated together on the bottom of the 
sea. Sometimes we find a big flint, or a 
row of flints, embedded in a mass of chalk. 


and the explanation is that the silica 
flowed through a crevice into a space hol- 
lowed out below. This space became 
filled up with silica from the bodies of 
sponges and diatoms, and today we find 
the silica as flint. 

Why IS a. Road Higher in the 
IVliddle? 

If a road were not made higher in the 
middle than at the sides the rain would 
not drain away into the gutters, but 
would lie in puddles all over the road, 
splashing everything and everybody that 
passed. But the road is not so high in the 
middle as we may think. Suppose the 
road is 72 feet wide, the centre of it will 
be only six inches higher than the sides. 
That is the way in which the perfect road 
is constructed. If a road has too great a 
slope, it is bad for traffic ; it causes all the 
horses and carts to be kept in the centre, and 
so ruts are worn and the road destroyed by 
the unequal wear and tear. 

What IS the Difference Between 
Hard Water and Soft ? 

The difference between these two kinds 
of water is that the hard water contains 
certain salts not found in soft water. These 
salts are almost always salts of lime, which 
the water has picked up from the earth as 
it passes through it. Hard water is very 
good to drink, as a rule, but the objection 
to it is that it interferes with the use of 
soap, and is not good for washing purposes. 
When soap is used with hard water a 
chemical change occurs, so that the soap 
is turned into something which does not 
dissolve in water ; whereas soap used with 
soft water produces something which dis- 
solves in water, and forms a good lather. 
Where was the First House Built 
in Stone? 

It was built 6000 years ago at Sakkara 
near Memphis, a camel ride from Cairo. 
There the remains stand by the side of the 
first pyramid which was raised in Egypt, 
and which, known as the Step Pyramid, 
was intended by King Zoser for a tomb. 
Close beside the pyramid he erected also 
two chapels, probably as tombs for his 
queens or the princes of his family. Thou- 
sands of years ago these fell in ruins ; and 
Sakkara has been pillaged again and again 
by generations of builders. But enough 
of the stones were found where they had 
fallen to enable the excavator, Mr. Firth 
of the Egyptian Archaeological Depart- 
ment to reconstruct these first stone 
buildings that the Egyptians ever built. 
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What is Caste? 


Caste is a term for the division of 
society into clearly marked grades. It 
is most complete in India, but has existed 
in a less degree in other lands, as in the 
Patricians and Plebeians in Rome. From 
remotest history India has had four chief 
castes — the Brahmin, or priestly caste ; 
the Kshatriya, or warrior caste ; the 
Vaisya, or mercantile and agricultural 
caste ; and the Sudra, or artisan and 
labouring caste. Sudras represent, his- 
torically, the black natives who were 
conquered by the Aryan invasion and 
became enslaved to the other three castes.. 
These chief castes branch into secondary 
castes, which represent often special pro- 
fessions 6r occupations. Outside all castes 
are the pariahs, or outcast. The S3/stem 
of caste delays social improvement, but 
to the unambitious and contented it gives 
a certain degree of easy security. In the 
West caste exists only as a figure of speech, 
except in the minds of those who glory in 
slight social superiorities over others. 


What is a Ghetto ? 


In the Middle Ages the Jews in Europe 
were compelled to live separately from the 
Christians, and practically every city of 
note had its Jewish quarter, called the 
ghetto. These were first started in Italy 
about the middle of the eleventh century, 
the name being Italian ; but how it arose 
is not certain. Medieval ghettos were 
enclosed by \yalls, with the gates locked at 
night ; Jews were forbidden to leave their 
own quarter after dark, and on Sundays 
and holy days. Within the walls, however, 
they were allowed comparative freedom. 
The ghetto system endured into the 
middle of the nineteenth century, but 
nowadays a ghetto means merely a quarter 
where man}^ Jews live. 


Where Did the Alphabet Come 
From ? 


There are many alphabets in which 
each character, or letter, is a symbol for a 
sound or a combination of sounds. New 
alphabets have to be made to include 
sounds in languages that have not been 
written before. Where our own alphabet 
came from is as 3^et a question to be 
settled hy learned men when they under- 
stand more about the languages in use in 
very early ' times around the ■ eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. There 
is little doubt that the Greeks borrowed 
their alphabet from the Phoenicians, the 


people who chiefly carried on the sea 
trade of the Mediterranean. Did the 
Phoenicians invent our letters ? Some 
have held that they received them in 
part from the Egyptians. Others say 
that the probability is that the people 
called in the Bible the Philistines found 
our alphabet, or something resembling it, 
in use in the island of Crete during the 
Minoan period, and that the Phoenicians, 
who were akin to the Philistines, borrowed 
it from them, and circulated it along aU 
the Mediterranean coasts. It is necessary 
to have more examples of the writing of 
ancient peoples round the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, and to compare them, before 
we can say with confidence how far the 
Minoans, the Egyptians, and the Phoe- 
nicians were concerned in forming it. 


Which Are the Smallest Countries 
in Europe? 

There are four independent European 
countries with an area of less than looo 
square miles and a population of less than 
300,000. These are Luxemburg, Liechten7 
stein, San Marino, and Monaco. 


Luxemburg, adjoining France, Belgium, 
and Germany, is a Grand Duchy of 999 
square miles, with a population of about 
265,000, and a capital, Luxemburg, of 
45,000 inhabitants. Its neutrality was 
guaranteed before the war, but the Ger- 
mans disregarded the arrangement and the 
reigning Grand Duchess s^mipathised with 
them. After the German defeat the Grand- 
Duchess abdicated, and her sister, the 
Grand-Duchess Charlotte, succeeded her. 
This was confirmed by a national referen- 
dum. The constitution claims sovereign 
power for the nation. There is a chamber 
of deputies numbering 48. A Council of 
State of 15 members is chosen by the 
Sovereign. Luxemburg is rich in iron ore, 
and produces 3^early an amount of steel 
approaching a million tons. 


Liechtenstein is an ancient Principahty 
formerly associated with the Holy Roman 
Empire, tying on the eastern side of the 
Rliine vaUe}^ as it approaches Lake Con- 
stance. Here reigns Prince John the 
Second, the hereditary ruler of about 60 
square miles of AliDine pasture land, back- 
ing his castle of Liechtenstein, in the 
picturesque little town of Vaduz. The 
Prince is now old and rules by deputy. 
Fomierty the Principality was attached to 
Austria, but after tlie war it demanded 
complete independence, and now is 
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commercially joined with Switzerland. The 
population numbers 11,500. Its popular 
governing body, the Diet, has 15 members. 

San Marino, a little Republic of 38 
square miles and 12,000 people, inland of 
Rimini on the Adriatic Sea, claims to be 
older, as a State, than any other country. 
Admittedly it has existed since the ninth 
century. It is governed by a Council of 60, 
of whom 20 are elected every third year. 
The sixty meet twice a year, in April and 
October, and choose two of their number 
to be Regents, or Reigning Captains, for 
six months. When their six months of 
office is over they cannot be elected again 
for three years. The town of San Marino 
has about 2000 inhabitants. The little 
Republic has a citizen army of 1000 men. 

Monaco, a Principality on the French 
Riviera coast, consists of three adjoining 
towns with a total population of about 
23,000. The towns are Monaco, La 
Condamine, and Monte Carlo. There is a 
little harbour. The towns, and their prince, 
flourish on the million and a half annual 
visitors who come to see the beaut es of the 
coast or lose money at the gaming-tables. 

Another principality is Andorra, in the 
Pyrenees (p )pulation, 5231), which, though 
self governed, is under the joint suzerainty 
of tne head of the French Republic and of 
the Spanish bishop of Urgel. 

What is the Revised Version of The 
Bible? 

All people in the world today, except 
the few who can read ancient Hebrew and 
ancient Greek, must read the Old and New 
Testaments in translations. At first the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament was trans- 
lated into Greek. Then the Greek and the 
Hebrew were translated into Latin, and 
the first complete English translation 
was made from Latin into English. But 
as time went on other translations were 
made direct from the original Hebrew 
and Greek, and greater correctness was 
secured. More ancient copies of the 
Scriptures in the original languages were 
found and studied until, at last, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, it 
was felt that the best scholarship of 
Britain should be brought together to 
make a translation as correct, and as 
fitlv worded, as was possible. So 47 
learned men of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London revised the whole Bible afresh, 
and it was published in 1611 as the 
Authorised Version. This translation was 


based on earlier English translations, A 
Bible called the Bishops’ Bible was taken 
as the foundation. It had been published 
in 1568. But that was a revision of an- 
other Bible, the Great Bible, published in 
1539, and the Great Bible had been a 
revision of an earlier Bible known as 
Matthew’s Bible. That, again, had been 
made up from translations by William 
Tyndale and Matthew Coverdale. Really, 
Tyndale’s Bible, supplemented by a Bible 
by Coverdale, was the far-o translation 
which, revised again and again, made the 
broad foundation for the Authorised 
Version. But the 47 translators went back, 
in all their work, to comparisons with the 
Hebrew and Greek, in which the Scriptures 
had originally been written. -Also, they 
had by them the Roman Catholic transla- 
tion known as the Rheims Version. 

The Authorised Version of 1611 was 
almost universally used by British Pro- 
testants for 270 years ; but towards the 
close of this period it was felt that men 
had now much more knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek than the 47 translators who 
produced the fine Authorised Version. 
They also had many more ancient manu- 
scripts, from which to secure the best 
forms of the original text by comparisons. 
Translations of parts of the Bible were 
appearing from time to time showing that 
the x\uthorised Version did not always 
express the true meaning of the ancient 
languages. In short, knowledge had in- 
creased, and another revision was neces- 
sary to use that knowledge and free the 
old translation from errors. Accordingly, 
in 1870, preparations began for forming 
two companies of learned men, one to 
revise the Old Testament of the Author- 
ised Version, and the other the New 
Testament, and a Revised Version was 
published, the New Testament in 1881, 
the whole Bible in 1885, and the 
Apocr^^pha in 1895. 

The Revised Version is obviously the 
more correct, but the music of the lan- 
guage is less sustained. Many lovers of 
the Bible feel that the revisers made too 
many small unnecessary changes, and 
shirked greater necessary changes by 
putting them in the margin as alternatives. 
While the British Revised Version was 
being produced an American Protestant 
Revision Committee was doing parallel 
work in the United States, and the British 
and American revisers constantly ex- 
changed views and decisions. 
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GROUP 8 ART 

The Story of the Beautiful Things in the Treasure-House of the World 



DIGGING UP THE OLD WORLD 

2. CRETE, ITALY, SYRIA, AMERICA, AND THE EAST 


|t was in the island of Crete, whose story 
has been dealt with already in the 
History and Art sections of this w^ork, that 
the civilisation next in time and impor- 
tance to that of Egypt appeared. It began 
as far back as the first Pyramid builders 
and rose and waned in unison with 
Egyptian art and culture. It had a great 
period of renaissance about 3000 b.c., and 
between 2250 b.c. and 1200 b.c. was 
the centre of a great island Empire which 
stretched over the Aegean Sea to the 
mainland where it had considerable power. 

Though its history is so old the story 
of its excavation belongs to the twentieth 
century. It begins with the search for the 
relics of a people and an art which were 
young when Crete was old. Part of the 
story belongs to the work of Schliemann, 
who unearthed Troy, and found, though he 
hardly realised it, the remains of a mighty 
empire which had been lost. All that 
was known of it was vaguer than the 
stories of Plomer, nothing more than 
legends of the Minotaur with the eye in 
its forehead and the Labyrinth, Minos the 
King, and Daedalus who sought the sky 
with uplifted wings. 

Today these fairy tales are real. \%en 
Schliemann had turned his attention from 


Troy to Mycenae the archaeologists began 
to ask whence this unexampled civilisation 
had come, for it had no complete affinity 
with that of the Hittites, its nearer neigh- 
bours, or with that of the more distant 
Egyptians. It was not a Mycenean civilisa- 
tion, but something wider, perhaps that of 
the Achaeans who were more widely 
scattered ; and more certainly that of a 
sea-going people, for the sea continually 
appears in their art. In 1883 a German 
writer, Milchofer, suggested that perhaps 
Crete was the centre, and in 1886 Schlie- 
mann tried to secure the site of Knossos 
for excavation. He had heard of the 
discovery of a grotto to Zeus by a Cretan 
on the south coast. But the Cretans put 
obstacles in his way, and for some years 
Knossos and Crete faded from memor}^. 

Then in the nineties of last century Sir 
Arthur Evans saw some curious seals with 
figures on them which he announced to 
be an unknown form of picture-writing. 
Thereupon he revived the Cretan idea and 
he declared in 1S96 that Crete had been 
the centre of the civilisation of an island 
people who had represented Europe in the 
long struggle against Asia. He was more 
patient than Schliemann and more success- 
ful than he had been with the Cretans, and 
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he secured at moderate cost the Knossos 
area for excavation. 

Since 1900 he has uncovered the great 
dwelling of King Alinos, and found not one 
palace but man}^ separated by centuries 
in building and l3dng one over another. 

L ife as it was in the palace 

OF IVIINOS OF CRETE 

We can sit on the King's throne in the 
great throne room with its tapering pillars 
and its frescoes of innumerable bulls. We 
can, as Professor Macalister sa^^s, turn over 
the tablets on which his stewards recorded 
the household accounts and inventories, 
though as yet we may not pry into their 
secrets. Broad stairs lead from court to 
court, from anteroom to bedroom, or 
bathroom to light-wells and concert-halls, 
on one of which is painted a picture of 
men and women thickly crowded together 
to watch a performance, the ladies in 
hounced sldrts and low-cut bodices. There 
a,re treasure chambers and great cellars 
stored with jars for provisions. There is 
a mysterious sunken chamber in which Sir 
Arthur Evans hints may have been kept 
some terrifying prehistoric beast — ^possibly 
the fabled Minotaur ! The palace of 
Knossos does not stand alone ; there are 
many as strange and beautiful in this 
island of wonders where we at last see the 
long-sought origin of the art with which 
in its later form Schliemann startled the 
scholars of his day. 

Schliemann was the wonder-child of 
excavation. He was a poor lad who, as 
he tells in his simple autobiography, began 
to hear about Hector and Achilles from his 
father sooner than he could read, and in 
return wrote for him a Latin essay on 
them when he was ten ! Not for this eager 
boy was the scientific career he wanted, 
but a hard apprenticeship in a grocer's 
shop, where he swept the floor and ground 
the potato flour and sold butter, salt, and 
herrings from five in the morning till eleven 
at night. Not for him the time for study, 
though he never lost the desire for it, or 
the love for his old Greek heroes. 

T he great opportunity which caivie 

TO A POOR GR0CER»S BOY 

A drunken miller who had seen scholas- 
tic days once recited the melodious linas of 
Homer to him, and he was so touched that 
he presented him with three glasses of 
brandy one after the other that he might 
hear them repeated. 

He was released from his servitude by 
an accident that threatened his health, 


and after vicissitudes which included the 
wrecking of a ship that was to have 
taken him to Venezuela; he settled in 
Hamburg as a clerk, still dreadfully poor 
but with opportunity, hardly purchased, to 
study, especially languages. He mastered 
English, French, Dutch, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and, hardest of all, Russian ; he 
turned his face against Greek lest it 
should disturb him too much. At last 
his fortunes turned, he became rich, and 
he turned joyfully to his first love. 

He was nearing forty but he learned 
Greek in six weeks, and the man who had 
been a grocer’s boy and was now a prosper- 
ous merchant in the' Russian capital set 
about turning himself into an archaeolo- 
gist. He read everything about Greece 
he could lay his hands on ; he travelled 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, acquiring 
Arabic on the way, and visited Athens 
as a prelude to retiring from business. 
He spent two years in travelling round the 
world, and at last, a man in the mid-forties, 
set out for Ancient Greece, to find the 
Troy of his dreams and to prove that he 
was right about its site. 


N 


INE CITIES THAT WERE BURIED 
ONE ABOVE THE OTHER 


He proved it. Others had asserted that 
the Troy of Homer stood on the heights 
of Bunarbashi where the river Scamander 
enters the plain. But Scliliemann chose 
Hissarlik as the place, and turned the 
first sod there in 1870. He obtained a 
grant of the place from the Porte, and 
put all his faith and the rest of his 
income in plumbing the spring of his- 
tory which the divining rod of his mind 
had discovered. He found more than he 
sought, for here were nine cities buried 
one on top of the other ; and we know 
now that he was mistaken in his identifi- 
cation of the actual city he sought for ; he 
believed it to be the second from the 
bottom whereas it was the sixth. More- 
over as excavation was not so careful then 
as now he destroyed some of the evidence 
of the past as he cut his way through. But 
his discoveries startled the world out of 
indifference and criticism into recognition 
of the great thing he had done. In 1872 
he dug down to a wondrous collection of 
gold and silver ornaments and jewellery 
which in his book figures' as the Treasure 
of Priam and is displayed in the engraving 
as '' golden diadems, fillets, earrings, 
silver talents, and vessels of silver and 
gold," with actually a key of the treasure 
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chest. Priam probably never saw them, 
but their significance to knowledge was 
unmistakable, and even the Turks saw 
they were worth something as bullion" 
and made some strong objections to their 
removal. The prize involved Schliemann 
in an expensive lawsuit and made it hard 
for him to obtain permission to excavate 
again in Turkish territory. 

The prohibition was a blessing. It drove 
Schliemann to Mycenae where again his 
good fortune stood by him, for misled by 


disclosed designs of seaweed and shellfish, 
cuttle-fish and fantasies of the sea. It was 
an art different from any other known, 
and it was the examination of it, then 
and thereafter, when it was found re- 
peated elsewhere and on other materials, 
that led scholars to seek some country 
or civilisation from which it had spread 
across the Mediterranean. That origin 
was found, as we have said, in Crete. 

Of this Schliemann had but a dim 
perception. It must be remembered that 
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DIGGING FOR LOST TREASURE IN THE RUINS OF POMPEII 


a word in the Greek historian Pausanias 
he selected the burial ground behind the 
Lion Gate in which to dig and there drove 
down to discover five shaft graves, in two 
of which the dead were completely covered 
with gold and the gold vessels were far 
more numerous and beautiful than those 
at Troy. Gold dishes with the most 
exquisite designs, a little gold sanctuary of 
Aphrodite and her doves, gold cups and 
golden masks to cover the faces of the 
dead. Many of the gold ornaments 


he was a self-taught seeker and the 
knowledge he had painfully acquired 
was not exhaustive or professional like 
that of his associate Dorpfeld, who first 
made the architecture of Troy clear, or his 
friend Sayce, the . Oxford professor who 


revealed the extent of the kingdom of the 


Hittites. Dorpfeld was at Schliemann ’s 
right hand in excavating the Homeric 
stronghold of Tiryns and had much to 
do in keeping it from clumsy destruc- 
tion at the hands of the workmen. 
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Tiryns is a little gem, a citadel built 
on a rock, and is Schliemann’s greatest 
contribution to an understanding of the 
heroes who throng the pages of the Iliad. 
But his most enduring gift to knowledge 
lay in awakening from its sleep of some 
four thousand years that Mediterranean 
civilisation the centre of which proved to 
be Crete, and which after he had found 
its first traces continued to reveal itself in 
every coast of the tideless sea, in Cyprus, 
and as far west as the shores of Spain. 
Schliemann was a great friend of England. 
It was an Englishman, Calvert, who gave 
him the hint which determined him to 
excavate at Hissarlik ; Sayce was a firm 
friend who at the time of Schliemann’s 
death was projecting a journey with him ; 
and it was the support of W. E. Gladstone’s 
articles which helped towards his recog- 
nition by English scholars. But for an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding his priceless 
private collection would have enriched 
the British Museum instead of Berlin. 

It is now necessary to turn from the 
ancient civilisation of Crete to those of 
Syria and Palestine which link geographi- 
cally the civilisations of Asia with Egypt. 
It was through Palestine that the wander- 
ing tribes from the north reached Egypt 
and that Egyptian invasion came in con- 
tact with a Hittite civilisation quite unex- 
pected by the invaders. Syria still lacks a 
scientific surve}^ ; Palestine has been 
better served. The first explorer was 
Seetzen in i8oi ; he was followed by 
Burcldiardt, who in 1809 found in the 
-Sinai Peninsula the rock city of Petra, 
“ the rose-red city half as old as Time,” as 
Dean Burgon called it, the capital of 
Edom. The Dead Sea was explored in 
1S35 Costigan, who died, as did others 
who followed him, of Palestine fever. 

Tyrwhitt Drake was one of the victims, 
and it was his death which gave an opening 
to the y^oung engineer officer who was 
afterwards known as Lord Kitchener, and 
who for a number of years surveyed for 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, having 
at least one narrow escape from death 

THE LOST EMPIRE 

In north Syria the perseverance of 
nineteenth-century excavators and scholars 
resuscitated the lost empire of the Hittites 
and Amorites, who so troubled Jehoram. 
Uriah, the servant of David, was a Hittite. 
Hebrew merchants were the middlemen 
of the trade between the Hittites and the 


during his work, The Rev. Edward 
Robinson, an American Congregationalist 
minister whose studies extended over 
fourteen years (1838-52) first put the 
geography of the Holy Land on a sound 
basis. But most of all are we indebted to 
the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, whose maps were superseded only 
by the photographic survey made during 
the Great War. 

Palestine and Syria were the meeting 
ground on which the two civilisations of 
the Semites and the Egyptians warred or 
met to exchange their products ; they were 
the cockpit and the highway of the peoples 
of Africa and the fertile crescent of Semitic 
Asia, the region bounded on the north by 
the Taurus Mountains and the Aramaeans 
of north Syria ; on the south by the Arabs 
of Arabia, to the east by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians as far as the Persian Gulf ; 
to the west as far as the Mediterranean, by 
the Phoenicians, the Moabites, and the 
Hebrews. But Palestine and southern 
Syria, as so far excavated, have revealed 
little that is of value or interest in the more 
ancient history of the world. 

Palestine is disappointing. The most in- 
teresting discovery was the Moabite Stone 
of Mesha, King of Moab, found as long ago 
as 1868. It was broken in two by the 
populace to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of the Europeans. It begins ” I 
Mesha King of Moab,” and recounts 
Mesha’s successful revolt against the 
Israelites. In the tunnel leading to the 
Pool of Siloam, also in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, were found some curious in- 
scriptions ; there have been a few cunei- 
form inscriptions, some of which refer to 
the time when the Assyrians conquered 
Israel ; and at Lachish, where Petrie estab- 
lished the value of Palestinian pottery 
in fixing dates, were tablets of the time 
of Eg3^pt’s eighteenth dynasty. The most 
beautiful relic, known as the Alexander 
sarcophagus, now in Constantinople, was 
bought by a merchant of Sidon in the 
fourth century. A picture of this fine piece 
of sculpture will be found on page 4402. 

OF THE HITTITES 

Egyptians, but the Egyptians had fought 
them before the time of Elijah, and the 
Hittites were a great people long before 
days of the Exodus. 

The first notice of this lost empire was 
due to Jean Otter, in 1736, and nearly 80 
years later, when the Rosetta stone of Egypt 
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and the cuneiform inscriptions of Bab}^- 
loiiia were being scrutinised, the writings 
on the famous Hamath stones, casts of 
which are in the British Museum, invited 
attention to an unknown script. Richard 
Burton had copied them. Dr. Wright, an . 
Irish missionary at Damascus, sent the 
casts home and was the first to suggest 
that these were writings of the Hittites ; 
and Professor Sayce was the first to at- 
tempt to decipher them. 


“HE CUNEIFORIVl WRITING WHICH 
BAFFLES THE SCIENTISTS 


Sayce has told us more of this lost 
people than any other writer. Their sway 
stretched far over Asia Minor, and every- 
where in that great area they left their 
sculptures and inscriptions. But we yet 
cannot read their cuneiform writing. They 
were a distinct race from the Amorites, a 
tall and handsome fair people with whom 
they mingled in the mountains of Palestine, 
and who are still found there. The 
Hittites were Mongoloids, whose receding 
foreheads and ugly jaws are pictured as 
faithfully in Egyptian paintings as in their 
own sculptures. The Amorites remained 
in Palestine. The Hittite Empire was to 
the north, its northern capital at Boghaz- 
Keui (Khatti) where Dr, Winckler exca- 
vated in igo6, and its southern capital 
was Carchemish, the modern Jarabis, 
where excavations were made for the 
British Museum in 1878-81, and again in 
1911-20 by D. G. Hogarth, T. E. Law- 
rence, and C. Leonard Woolley. The 
Empire was at its height just before the 
time of Tutankhamen, and from tablets of 
Tel-el-Amarna we learn that the Hittites 
were then pressing southward and causing 
much apprehension in Egypt. The two 
Empires fought and the Hittites were not 
worsted. But the long wars of a century 
exhausted them and so prepared the way 
for the entry of the Israelites into the 
promised land of Canaan. 


-HE FIGURES CARVED IN ROCK OF 
WHICH HERODOTUS KNEW 


An these things are written in the book 
of knowledge which firs t_ Wright and then 
Sayce have compiled from the references 
to the Hittites in Eg3^ptian hieroglyphs, 
and to a lesser extent in Assyrian cunei- 


form writings, where the first clear account 


of the Hittites appear in the annals of 
Tiglath-Pileser the First, who besieged 
Carchemish. The Hittite Empire only 
went down before that of Sargon of 
Nineveh some seven centuries b.c. 


Sayce's share in the first discoveries of 
Hittite sculpture and inscription has been 
told by himself. In 1879 he went with an 
escort of Turkish soldiers to see two figures 
carved on a rock in the Pass of Karabel, 

. near Smyrna, so ancient that Herodotus 
knew of them and said that Sesostris of 
Egypt had left them there. These warriors 
with bows and spears Sayce declared to be 
Hittite, and the inscription Hittite also. 
He had been led to this conclusion by 
an examination of those strange-looking 
hieroglyphics cut on a stone of black 
basalt and built into the corner of a house 
at Hamah. Pilgrims thronged to the 
bazaar where they were to touch these 
sacred inscriptions in order to be cured of 
rheumatism ; and there were other stones 
as venerable. Dr. Wright had persuaded 
the Turkish Governor, Subhi Pashi, an 
honest and intelligent man, to remove the 
stones under a guard of soldiers to Con- 
stantinople, and casts were made of them. 

H ow A PROFESSOR FOUND THE TRUTH 
IN THE PASS AT KARABEL 

The casts or photographs were seen by 
Dr. Hayes Ward, of New York, who per- 
ceived in them a resemblance to seal 
writings found in Nineveh by Layard 
which were neither Assyrian, Phoenician, 
nor Egyptian. To Sa\^ce it seemed most 
reasonable that they were the writing of 
the Hittites. His supposition was con- 
firmed by the excavations at Carchemish. 
Another inscribed, stone was found at 
Aleppo, where the inhabitants rubbed it to 
cure themselves ot ophthalmia, but broke 
it in pieces rather than part with it. 

The truth flashed on Sayce. The figures 
in the Pass at Karabel were not Egyptian, 
but Hittite. He spent three hours in the 
niche between the rocks taking impressions 
of the writing, and with joy was able to 
confirm his iDelief. The Sesostris of 
Herodotus turned out to be not the 
Pharaoh who fought the Hittites, but a 
symbol of the far-reaching power of his 
opponents. Hittite art and Hittite writing, 
if not the name of Hittite, were proved to 
have been known from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the Aegean Sea. 

Herodotus must have described the 
figures from hearsay, for he said they were 
three feet high. They are more than life 
size ; and the one that has suffered least 
from usage and time stands high above 
the path marching towards Ephesus and 
the Maeander. Not far away another 
sculpture has been found, a strange figure 
of a woman carved on the cliffs of Sipylos 
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near Alagnesia, seated on a throne with a 
lotus-flower on her head and hair streaming 
down her shoulders. She is the goddess of 
Asia Minor, the great Cyhele. Sayce found 
one word on the inscription meaning king. 
The artist who graved it on Alount Sipylos 
must have learned his art on the banks of 
the River Nile. * 

The Amazons were the priestesses of 
this goddess, whose religion spread from 
Carchemish with the Hittites. It was a 
powerful religion, and the priestesses, in 
places numbering thousands, were armed. 
Ephesus was dedicated to her, though when 
it passed into Greek hands the goddess 
became the Greek Artemis. Sculptures 
found at Boghaz-Keui depict her in a 
chariot drawn by lions. Near Boghaz- 
Keui is Euyuk, where are the remains of 
a vast palace of stone, its entrance flanked 
by monoliths of gi'anite carved with 
Sphinx-like figures and a double-headed 
eagle, the way being carved with bas- 
reliefs as in Assyria. 

Carchemish was first identified as the 
site of the Hittite capital by W. Skene, the 
English consul at Aleppo ; it was visited 
by George Smith, who read the Assyrian 
Deluge tablet ; and the site was bought 
by Mr. Henderson, a later Aleppo consul, 
for the price of a cow ! 

The Hittite Empire reached to the 
Greek colonies and may have impinged 
on Cyprus, where another unknown script 
has been found wiiich may have been 
derived from the mainland or from Crete ; 
but the beginnings of Greek culture were 
derived from the Greek conquerors of Asia 
Minor. The sculptured lions at M^^cenae, 
at the Lion Gate behind which Schliemann 
excavated, were inspired by Hittite art. 
But the excavations and discoveries in 

THE DISCOVERIES IN 

Etruria and the Etruscans, who were a 
pow^erful people in Italy before the 
Romans, wdth a rarer civihsation and 
art, have a history still mysterious. They 
invaded Rome. Lars Parsena w^as one of 
their generals * and a real person, but 
references to them by Roman or Greek 
historians are rare or flimsy or contra- 
dictory. They had a writing not yet 
made out ; they had forms of burial, 
discovered in the last centur}^, which put 
them back to primitive times and usages, 
and sculptures also found by the nine- 
teenth century excavators which have 
resemblances to the art of Mycenae, to 


Greece, made during the nineteenth cen- 
tury?-, belong to a later age. Of the trea- 
sures of art disclosed, the first and greatest 
were the Elgin marbles, sent to England 
in 1803 and now^ in the British Museum as 
described in another page. 

The Greek remains of Sicily, the island 
richest in temple ruins, were first examined 
in 1812. In 1S20 a Greek peasant, Georgios 
of Melos, found there in several pieces the 
wondrous Aphrodite of Melos which now 
stands in the Louvre at Paris and was first 
bought for 750 francs. In 1840 Charles 
FeUows discovered in a rocky peninsula on 
the south coast of Asia Minor the ancient 
Greek Lycia ; in 1855 Charles Newdon, 
aided by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe (who 
had sent Layard to Assyria) began the 
work which added the statue of Demeter 
at Cnidus to the British Museum. New- 
ton's additions to the collection of Greek 
sculpture are second only to those of 
Elgin. He was one of the founders of the 
School for Hellenic studies as w^elL as of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund. The 
French also were interested in the Hittite 
inscriptions and sculptures, and Napoleon 
the Third sent Perrot there in the sixties 
and Henzey to Macedonia. The Russians 
explored Scythia, which proved to have 
an art different from that of Greece, 
though mingled with it. The Winged 
Victory of Samothrace. was found in frag- 
ments at KabaUa in the island of Samo- 
thrace ; the statue by Champoiseau in 
1863, ship's prow twelve years later. 
These are only a few of the fragments of 
Greek art which the years have. found and 
the seekers have put together. Delos, 
Olympia, Eleusis, the Temple at Ae^ina, 
Delphi, are among the great names wich 
have received a second birth. 

ETRURIA AND ROME 

that of Minos in Crete, and to that of the 
Hittites. Their origin has been ascribed 
to each of these three civilisations, but of 
written evidence there is none. The settled 
opinion seems to be that the first Etruscans 
came to Italy in 850 b.c. as invaders from 
somewhere in Asia Minor, probably from 
the district loiown later as Lydia. 

They may have been racially comiected 
with the Hittites, for many of their tomb 
sculptures have certain resemblances to 
Hittite art. Their ovm art in Italy de- 
veloped on Greek lines, and that we should 
expect because the Greeks largely sprang 
from the same Aegean source. Their first 
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settlements were on the west coast, north 
of Rome, with their capital on the site of 
the modern town of Corneto Tarquinia. 
This was in southern Etruria. Later they 
spread to towms which are now Perugia, 
Chiusi, Cortona, Arezzo, Volterra, and 
Fiesole outside Florence, and at all these 
places their relics have been found. As 
we have said, they fought with Rome, but 
they were at last thrust back. They were 
perhaps not exterminated b^^ war, but by 
the spreading scourge of malaria, whicli 
undermined their vitality. But all that 
is known certainly about the Etruscans 
has been found from the excavation of 
their old cities, such as Marzabotto, which 
had a wall, paved streets, elaborate houses, 
fine temples, and a system of drainage ; 
as well as their tombs and the treasures 
found therein. 

The perception of the origins of Etrus- 
can art first arose when Niebuhr, the 
regenerator of Roman history, became 
Prussian minister at the Papal Court about 
1820. Niebuhr contemplated a work 
which was to describe the antiquities of 
Rome, and secured the services of Gerhard, 
who became one of a band of brilliant 
young German antiquaries in Italy. Ger- 
hard catalogued the museums, established 
an international association of all archaeo- 
logists, and at its beginning examined the 
tombs of southern Etruria afresh. 

T he history of greek painting found 

IN THE ETRUSCAN TOIVIBS 

Insignificant grottoes were found by him 
to be tilled with the most beautiful Greek 
vases, many of them painted. In a few 
months there was iound one of the finest 
collections of vases known ; there were 
vases for storing, mixing, pouring, and 
drinking wine, and what most stamped 
them, apart from the astonishing designs 
painted on them, was their combination 
of the greatest utility with the simplest 
form. The painted designs had another 
value, for by their number and variety they 
interpreted Grecian mythology, and it 
became possible b}^ noting the pictorial 
development to date the origin of vases. 

In short, the Etruscan tombs wrote for 
the archaeological world the history of 
Greek painting. By comparison with that 
the identification of old Etruria with a 
Greek settlement was unimportant. The 
most beautiful vase of all, the Fran9ois 
vase, was found at Chiusi, the old Etruscan 
capital of Clusium, but paintings came from 
places as far apart as Pisa and Pompeii. 
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Nor were vases and paintings the only 
things sought and found ; mosaics, jewels, 
statuary, tombs, and funerary inscriptions 
and sarcophagi were gathered together. 
One of the most ardent of collectors was 
Giovanni Campana, whose passion for 
the pursuit caused him to outrun his own 
fortune. His career was one of triumph 
followed by disaster, for he was prosecuted 
and imprisoned, his collections were sold 
for far less than their worth, and he died 
forgotten and in poverty. 

W HAT THE CATACOIVIBS IN ROIVIE HAVE 
TOLD US OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 

The collecting craze had nevertheless 
awakened Italy and Rome to a sense of 
their hidden treasures. The Archaeological 
Institute in Rome was founded, and it 
lecruited many indefatigable scholars and 
workers, among whom was Giambattista 
de Rossi, whose investigation of the 
Roman catacombs put the history of the 
Earty Christians on a new foundation. 

This was one of the many examples of 
scientific exploration and research which 
enrich the archaeological study of Rome 
during the past half-century. Among the 
chief discoveries was that by De Rossi 
of the catacomb of Calixtus, in 1862. The 
excavations on the Palatine begun then 
continued for eight years. During the 
period when the ancient hill was being 
laid bare the temple on the Capitoline was 
made plain and the House of Livia was 
discovered. In 1872 the Forum, long 
used for Roman cattle and sunk in debris, 
was so far cleared that the reliefs of the 
tribune could be seen ; and three years 
later the Temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter was revealed to the view. The 
ancient house in the Farnesina, the 
Ludovisi marble throne, the statue of 
Apollo found in the Tiber are landmarks 
of discovery, and there are two others in 
which the careful scholar and the ex- 
cavator joined hands in discovery. 

T he pantheon of hadrian and 

THE ALTAR OF PEACE 

The first of them was the demonstration 
by Dressel in 1891 that the great Pantheon 
did not belong to the age of Augustus, but 
had been raised in the time of Hadrian, 
and that it was originally round ; and the 
second was that the famous altar of peace, 
Ara Pads, had really come from the 
Augustan age. In 1903-4 the ground was 
excavated whence the early fragments 
of the altar had been found and its marble 
foundations were disclosed. 











THE REAPPEARANCE OF POMPEII 


Napoleon gave the greatest impulse to 
the exploration of Egypt and its history, 
and in establishing in Paris the Musee 
Napol&n stimulated the search for the 
treasures of antiquity, though many of 
the treasures were mere robberies from 
their rightful possessors. Another mem- 
ber of his family, his favourite sister 
Caroline, was the most energetic excavator 
of Pompeii. The discovery of Pompeii was 
much older ; its ruins had been known 
since 1748, when the mysterious produc- 
tion by Neapolitan peasants of antiquities 
for sale led to their disclosure. Hercula- 
neum had long before that ^delded prizes 
since the first excavations in 1711, includ- 
ing the wonderful Villa dei Papiri in 1753, 
where a hundred statues in bronze and 
marble, as well as the library of its first 
owner, had been got out. But work at 
Herculaneum was very difficult, because 
the lava flung over by the eruption of 
Vesuvius had hardened to stone, and it 
was abandoned in 1766. At the end of the 
' nineteenth century the attempt was re- 
newed. Sir Charles Waldstein, of Cam- 
bridge, • was interested, and the German 
Emperor offered to find the funds, but 
nothing of importance came of it. 

Pompeii was easier to deal with because 
its ashes were looser. About 1764 two 
theatres, the three-cornered Forum with 
its remains of early temples and the sanc- 
tuaries of Isis, were uncovered. The Nea- 
politans went on with the work in leisurely 
manner for some thirty years, burying 
houses again after the spoil had been taken 
from them, and leaving decorations to 
decay. At last concerted digging stopped 
altogether. It was revived in Napoleonic 
times by Miot, the minister of Joseph 


Bonaparte, the new king of Naples, who 
employed 150 men and spent £goo a year 
but Caroline, the wife of Marshal Murat, 
who succeeded Joseph, put her heart and 
soul into it, and found employment for 600 
workmen. Then were uncovered the solemn 
Street of Tombs and the Market Place 
with the colonnade. 

Some other temples and the stately 
Basilica saw again the light of day. The 
Napoleonic rule went down on the field of 
Waterloo, but to the credit of the Bour- 
bons they continued the work after Ferdi- 
nand re-entered Naples as its king. The 
two different points of the excavations at 
the Forum and the Street of Tombs were 
connected, and the climax of these efforts 
was reached at the temple of Fortuna 
Augusta and the baths near the Forum. 
In i860 the Italians infused a new spirit 
into the examination of the city, putting 
Fiorelli in charge ; and he, beginning on the 
Pompeian houses, was able first to show 
how and when they were built, and to 
establish, the existence of four distinct 
periods in Pompeian art, one or other of 
which shows derivation from Greece or 
from Egypt. The most important single 
discovery was that of the House of the 
Vettii in 189/j, with 188 paintings. 

It is to be hoped that the excavation of 
Herculaneum will nevertheless be pursued, 
for the city differed greatly from Pompeii 
in character. It was distinctly Greek, 
while Pompeii sho\vs signs of having been 
founded by settlers of another race ; and 
it was a centre of the higher intellectual 
life during the Roman supremacy. Added 
to this the works of art discovered there 
were finer than the Pompeiian, and rich 
stores of manuscripts were found there. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE FARTHER EAST 


Having brought the older civilisations of 
Europe and the Near East almost to our 
own doors, it is now necessary to glance 
at others in the Farther East and in the 
Newer West, of which we know far less. In 
India there is nothing to be discerned of 
the more ancient civilisations of Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, Crete, or Syria. The earliest 
things found are coins which date back to 
the Greek dominion. About 1700 B.c. the 
Aryan Kassites invaded Babylonia, prob- 
ably impelled thereto by changes in the 
climate of Asia, which formed new deserts, 
and others of the same invaders flowed into 
India, where they found no old civilisation 
to adopt, and so set up a less advanced one 


of their own. Nothing more emerges till 
Buddhism and the sainted Asoka emerge 
in the sixth century B.c. ; and Asoka's 
wisdom, his edicts, and his sayings are the 
most priceless antiquities of the wide 
Empire he governed. The later relics of art 
and architecture, the temples, the shrines, 
the palaces, the tombs compare with those 
of the Roman Empire.; and the offshoots, 
the buried temples of Ceylon, the tem- 
ples and palaces of Angkor, and the great 
.structure of black volcanic stone at Boro 
Budur in Java, are to be compared with 
the ruined Roman cities of North Africa. 

Farther East is the civilisation of China, 
which is next in age to that of Crete, and 
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may have begun before 2000 B.c. It also 
may have been created by incursion from 
Persia or Bab3donia, but the seed thus 
planted there found fertile soil and de- 
veloped in a way all its own. Nor was 
the seed long in development, and the 
bronzes, both those which have been dis- 
covered and those which were pictured by 
the early Chinese antiquaries, some of 
whom published engravings of them about 
the time of our William the Conqueror, 
show that in 1600 B.c. the metalwork was 
fine and beautiful. One very curious 
thing about it is that the ornament re- 
sembles that of the Mexican art found 
among the relics of the Ma3>^a people of 
Yucatan. In the bronzes of a thousand 
years later this ornament has disappeared ; 
there are long bands of animals and figures 
in pottery which are inspired by an In- 
dian or a Scythian motive ; and later still 
appear Greek and Roman designs. 

But the surface of China has been no 
more than scratched by the antiquaries. 
The most important work has been done 
by Sir Aurel Stein in excavating the buried 
cities of Khotan in Chinese Turkestan. 


The ruins are buried by the sand and pre- 
served by it, and it was here that evidence 
was found of the spread of Indian and 
Scythian art to China. Khotan was a little 
kingdom, an oasis, on the route from the 
valley of the Oxus to China, and so was a 
link in the chain from India and the West 
to the Farthest East. Khotan as a region 
struggled against tlie most formidable of 
deserts, the Taklamakan, and at last the 
IGiotan settlements went down in the fight 
against its encroachments. But Stein's 
spade brought to sight a uniform and well- 
defined civilisation stretching in a straight 
line for 300 miles. Fine statuar}^ ; deco- 
rated woodcarving of the Greek and Bud- 
dhist style which showed later the influence 
of Roman taste also, and which flourished 
in the north-west of India ; early Persian 
influences, as well as frescoes on Buddhist 
shrines resembling ancient Indian art — all 
these were found. They are records which 
do not go back to the earliest times of pos- 
sible intercommunication, but they are 
an invaluable proof of the links which 
existed, and they may be supplemented 
by yet earlier ones. 


THE LOST CIVILISATION OF THE MAYAS 


\Wien the Spanish conquestadores ra- 
vaged Mexico they brought with them no 
curiosity" as to the origins of the Aztecs or 
their civilisation, but only a thirst for 
plunder. The blight has not wholly lifted 
from those lands, but the wonder has 
grown, and in Yucatan in Mexico, and in 
Central America to Honduras, antiquaries 
are seeking the beginnings of a people hy 
the side of whom the Aztecs' are modern. 

In many parts their traces are found 
and their history read in potsherds and 
fragments of brick and stone, in others 
where the forest, as pervading and in- 
trusive as the desert sands of Central Asia, 
has hidden temples and sculptured pyra- 
mids and palace walls, there is evidence of a 
people, the Mayas, older than the Toltecs, 
who were before the Aztecs, whose civili- 
sation may compare in age with that of the 
Hittites, or of the oldest Chinese, and may 
be of more ancient origin still. 

Professor Niven, who uncovered a library 
of stone tablets beneath the volcanic ashes 
which surround but never quite sub- 
merged the prehistoric pyramid near • 
Mexico City, believes that these and other 
early Maya remains can be dated back to 
5000 B.C., and speaks confidently of it as a 
mongoloid civilisation, inferring that it 


came from Asia. "Whether that fact will 
influence the dating cannot yet be said, 
but American archaeology is bending all 
its efforts to solving the riddle of the 
Mayan calendar, their tablet writing, their 
strange sculptures, and their monumental 
architecture. Whatever they discover, 
the chief impulse to the finding of the 
Maya civilisation was given by Mr. A. P. 
Maudslay, who spent thirteen years of his 
life, from 1881 to 1894, going seven times 
to Central America, and making known 
to the world of scholars a lost people whose 
works were the highest expression of 
aboriginal American culture. His re- 
searches included a surve}^ reaching from 
Chichen Itza in Yucatan to Hondums, and 
from Tikah to Guatemala City and Pa- 
lenque in Guatemala. 

He made more than surveys, he took 
moulds of some of the more rare and 
strange monuments, and from these moulds 
casts were made and the results given to 
England, which, after a rather English 
habit, neglected them and stored them 
out of sight. Now they have been taken 
over by the British Museum, and are one 
of the strange sights of that great store- 
house of so much that is as strange as it 
is beyond aU valuation. 
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GROUP 11 COUNTRIES CHAPTER 67 

The Story of the Peoples of All Nations and Their Homelands 



LATIN AMERICA 


^HE New World which came within the 
ken of Europe in the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries is a world which is still in the 
making, a world where there are still vast 
tracts untamed by the hand of man. 

In the three centuries and a quarter 
since Columbus first set foot on the Bahama 
Islands America has grown so great in 
wealth and power that she almost over- 
shadows the Old World from which those 
intrepid men who followed in the footsteps 
of Columbus sprang. But the European 
adventurers and conquerors took with 
them their racial and religious differences, 
and the course of history has made not 
one but two Americas — the north, Teu- 
tonic and Protestant ; the central and 
south, Latin and Catholic. 

Wliile the north marched forv^ard by 
leaps and bounds, and in its course prac- 
ticaU}^ destroyed the aboriginal tribes, 
and developed the countries we know as the 
United States and Canada, the greater 
part of Central and Southern America 
lay for two centuries under the deadening 
hand of Spanish colonial dominion. That 
dominion, however, did not destroy the 
native tribes. The Spaniards went in 
search of gold and treasure, not to till the 

THE FIVE CONTINENTS & 100 NATIONS & RACES THAT INHABIT THEM 
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ground, and therefore the native Indians 
remained, though in a state of subjection ; 
so that today the countries of Central and 
South America are inhabited by a mixture 
of races, neither European nor Indian, but 
Mexican, Peruvian, Chilean, or Argentine. 

The conquerors of South America never 
really opened up the interior of the conti- 
nent, huge tracts of which are even now 
occupied only by wild tribes. Neverthe- 
less, the Indian tribes which have not 
been absorbed are almost ever3^vhere in 
a degraded state, often without education, 
and in danger of a further decrease in 
numbers through disease and drink. 

All these Latin-American countries are 
young countries. Their real development 
onl}^ really began just a century ago, and 
no one can foretell how great a future lies 
before them. They are in possession of 
nine million square miles of the Earth's 
surface, stretching from the Rio Grande, 
whose waters divide the plains of Texas 
from the Mexican highlands, down through 
the narrow mountainous lands which 
divide the Caribbean Sea from the wide 
waters of the Pacific, and through the 
vast pear-shaped continent which we caU 
South America to the “land of fire," that 
island of mountain, forest, and cloud which. 
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ends at Cape Horn. Thus Latin America 
begins in latitude 30°, away to the north 
of the Tropic of Cancer, embraces the 
whole tropical region, stretching away 
beyond the 55th. parallel of latitude 
south. The widest part of the continent 
lies wholl}^ between the tropics, for the 
Tropic of Capricorn runs just south of the 
great Brazilian port of Rio de Janeiro. 

The modern (what we may call the 
European) history of this great continent 
begins, just as many epochs of history 
have begun, round the narrow necks of 
land and water in the world, at the Isthmus 
of Panama, now pierced by that’ great 
American artificial waterway which has 
joined the Atlantic and the Pacific and is 
itself one of the engineering wonders of 
the modern world. For the later adven- 
turers from Spain thought, as Columbus 
had done, that in reaching America they 
had reached the fringe of Asia and were 
on their way to the Spice Islands. Keats 
has put into immortal lines their amaze- 
ment when they saw on the other side of 
that fateful isthmus the wide stretches of 
the Pacific — though we must remember 
his mistake in saying Cortes for Balboa : 

Or like stout Cortes when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild sunnise 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

"T-HE IVUGHTY SPECTACLE WHICH 
* IVIET THE GAZE OF BALBOA 

It was in fact Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
who was the first European to stand, in 
1513, on that peak and see that mighty 
spectacle. We do not know what height 
this was — certainly not the Balboa Hill 
marked on our maps today ; but Balboa 
marched across the isthmus, strode into 
the sea, and with drawn sword claimed 
the Pacific on behalf of the King of Castile 
and Aragon. Four years later, on March 
4, 1517, a Spanish sailor touched at 
Yucatan ; and a year later Cortes sailed 
for Mexico from Cuba, roused the subject 
peoples of Mexico against their Aztec 
rulers, and on Tuesday, November 8, 
1519, entered the city now known as 
Mexico City. The vast treasure which 
the Spaniards found there, though the 
royal treasure was thrown into the lake 
and lost, during the two years that fol- 
lowed, inspired the Spaniards to further 
conquests. Mexico became “ New Spain.'' 

Pizarro made his first hazardous and 
dangerous voyage on the unkno\vn dan- 
gerous western coasts of America in 1527, 


when he reached Tumbez, lying to the 
north of Cape Blanco. Pie returned to 
Spain to tell of the El Dorado, the golden 
country, which he had discovered, and 
received the commission for the conquest 
of Peru, which he carried out with such 
brilliancy of conception, such daring in 
execution, such disdain of hardship and 
danger, and, alas, with so much treachery 
and cruelty. 

P IZARRO’S CONQUEST OF THE ANDES 
AND THE CITY OF THE SUN 

His second landing was in 1531, with a 
tiny force of 183 men and 27 horses, and 
in two years he had scaled the mighty 
natural fortress of the Andes and taken 
the Inca capital of Cuzco, the City of the 
Sun. Thus the great colonial empire of 
Spain in South America was founded, and 
to the end the Peruvian city of Lima, 
founded by Pizarro, was the centre of 
the Spanish government of South America, 
and the seat of the viceroy. 

The stories of the conquest of Mexico 
by Cortes and of Peru by Pizarro are two 
of the most heroic and marvellous episodes 
anywhere to be found in modern history. 
They are told elsewhere in this book, and 
at length by Prescott in his two books The 
Conquest of Mexico and The Conquest of 
Peru, which must be read if we want to 
study the beginnings of modern history in 
Latin America. 

Cortes and Pizarro were not the only 
Spanish heroes among the Conquistadores, 
as the Spanish conquerors were called. 
There were Sebastian de Benalcazar and 
Ximenes de Ouesada, who conquered the 
country between Panama and Peru ; 
Diego de Almagro and Pedro de Valdivia, 
who occupied Chile ; and Pedro de Men- 
doza, who founded the first Spanish settle- 
ment at Buenos Aires in 1536. Mean- 
while Portugal brought Brazil, or at least 
the coastal districts of it, into subjection ; 
the Portuguese sailor Cabral had sighted 
the land as early as 1500, and taken 
possession " in the name of his monarch. 

XHAUSTED TRAVELLERS DRIFTING 
HELPLESS DOWN THE AMAZON 

By 1550, in the short space of about 20 
years, the vast continent of South America 
was appropriated by a handful of soldiers 
for the Spanish and Portuguese monarchs. 

Some rough idea of the geographical 
situation was now available, for in 1520 
Magellan had sailed through the Straits of 
Magellan into the Pacific, and the world 
knew that America was a continent far 
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distant trom the Indies. In 1541 Francis 
Orellana made that marvellous vo3^age' 
through the dense tropical forest from 
Peru down the head waters of the Amazon. 
Fifty sick and weak men failed to keep in 
touch wdth the stronger members of the 
party, who were marching on the banks 
on the way from Quito to the Rio Napo. 
So Orellana and his men could do nothing 
but let the rafts drift on, day after day, 
through the forest and its enchanting 
wonders, getting what food they could, till, 
in seven months time, they reached the 
ocean, and a little farther north found a 
European settlement. The story of that 
journey is perhaps the greatest exploring 
story of the world. 


T 


HE SOLITARY IVIONUMENT TO A 
SPANISH EXPLORER OF OLD 


Hardly less adventurous was the expedi- 
tion of Quesada on the Orinoco in 1537. 
Though avarice and cruelty marked the 
conquest it remains a marvellous achieve- 
ment. Perhaps because of the stains upon 
it the Spanish Americans of today do not 
seem to hold the founders of the new 
colonies in any special honour, and we 
believe that to only one of them, Pedro de 
Valdivia, is there a monument in the street 
of a South American city. That monu- 
ment stands at Santa Lucia, just above the 
Chilean capital of Santiago. 

What sort of people and what sort of 
government did the conquerors find ? In 
Mexico and Yucatan, in Plonduras, and 
other parts of Central America they found 
the remains of great cities belonging to an 
older Maya civilisation of great antiquity, 
the date of which is not yet satisfactorily 
settled. The massive remains of those 
buildings of great stones hewn not with 
iron (for iron tools were still unknown 
in America when Europeans set foot there), 
but. with stone tools, and ornamented with 
fantastic carvings and hieroglyphics, have 
no parallel for massiveness, not even in 
Egypt, in the Old World. 


T he cruel religion of the 

AZTECS OF MEXICO 


The conquistadores of Peru found the 
highlands of the Andes and the country as 
far down as Chile under the rule of the 
Incas, the Children of the Sun, whose 
empire had then lasted for about 300 
years. Theirs was a despotic rule, but 
gentler and more advanced in the ordinary 
arts of life than the Mexican. The great 
temples and palaces of their cities were also 
built of mighty hewn stones, put together 
without mortar, but so exquisitely bal- 
anced and shaped that the great Inca 
walls still form the foundation of the 
streets of ' Cuzco. These places were 
adorned with quantities of gold and silver 
exquisitely wrought. Indeed, from Mexico 
and along the whole coast the Spaniards 
found wonderful gold and silver work, 
and never succeeded in discovering how 
the work had been accomplished with the 
appliances at the disposal of the people. 
The Incas had, like the Aztecs of Mexico, 
succeeded a still older civilisation of great 
builders, the remains of whose work are 
still to be seen at Tihuanacu and other 
places in Peru and Bolivia. They made 
great roads over the mountains with mar- 
vellous flying bridges over the deep gorges ; 
they terraced the side of those gorges so 
as to grow roots and grain wherever irri- 
gation was possible in that arid land ; 
and if they kept the people in subjection 
, they also maintained them in prosperity. 


-HE LAND BRIDGE BY WHICH MAN 
MAY HAVE REACHED AMERICA 


There was also, in Mexico, the Aztec 
civilisation, highly organised in military 
matters, in religion, and in education of a 
kind, but having for its foundation a 
religion perhaps more bloodthirsty and 
cruel than any the world has seen. On its 
altars animals and men were sacrificed 
with every refinement of cruelty, and 
cannibal feasts completed the ceremonies 
on high feast days. 


The Incas were held in more reverence 
by their subjects than any rulers have 
ever been, and faint recollections of their 
greatness linger among the Indians today. 

The invaders both in North and South 
America found a thinly-peopled continent ; 
otherwise the conquest would have been 
much more difficult. We do not know at 
wEat era the Indian tribes which inhabit 
America first made their way from Asia 
to the continent or if they w^ere there from 
the beginning. Some people think they 
came from eastern Asia in the first in- 
stance, for, wEether the tribes are tall or 
short, long or broad-headed, they approxi- 
mate more closely to the inhabitants of 
eastern Asia than to any other type. They 
may have come across while there was 
still a land bridge between Europe and 
Asia in the far north, or they might have 
crossed by way of the Aleutian Islands. 

The Aztec and the Inca civilisations 
extended over only a part of the whole 
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area. The great raajority of the Indians 
lived; as they live today, in the simplest 
fashion. In the Gulf of Maracaibo and on 
the Amazon and Orinoco rivers there are 
still lake dwellings, perched on lofty piles 
standing in the water. They are reached 
by canoe, and the ladder is a notched 
tree trunk. The ordinary forest house of 
the Indian of the north has open sides 
and a sloping roof thatched with palm 
leaves and reaching almost to the ground ; 
it is more a shelter than a house. The 
Indian hut of the plains is round or oval, 
with thatched roof and wall built of 
wattle and plastered with clay. 


“HE INDIAN WHO LIGHTS A FIRE UNDER 
HIS HAIVIIVIOCK FOR WARMTH 


' The Brazilian tribes differ very much in 
their degrees of skill and culture. Many of 
them have no better habitation than a 
miserable bamboo structure, but the 
oblong shelter is the rule, with a couple of 
separate, huts for sleeping and cooking. 
Some Brazilian huts have bunks, but the 
hammock, which seems to have been 
invented by the Guiana Indians, has been 
introduced practically throughout the 
continent. The Indian of British Guiana 
will sometimes light a fire under his 
hammock by way of protection against 
the chills of night ! In some districts the 
Indians live under good conditions, and 
are educated and well-to-do members of 
the community ; but conditions vary from 
State to State and from province to prov- 
ince. In Paraguay the Indians form the 
bulk of a well-organised community with 
land and houses of their own ; in Brazil, 
where slave raids persisted until com- 
paratively recent times, many tribes 
are still uncivilised. Generally the Indian 
is polite and hospitable, but the remote 
districts of the Amazon still harbour some 
cannibal tribes. 


D RAKE’S ADVENTURES WITH THE 
SPANIARDS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


It must not be thought that the Span- 
iards and the Portuguese had it all their 
own way in the sixteenth century, and 
were unmolested by their European rivals. 
French corsairs from St. Malo harassed the 
Spanish fleets, and French Protestants tried 
to make a settlement in Brazil. The Dutch 
long contested Portuguese supremacy in 
Brazil, and English gentlemen adven- 
turers, openly or secretly assisted by 
Elizabeth, hung on the sea-routes waiting 
for the Spanish treasure-ships. Francis 
Drake landed on the Isthmus, took 


Nombre de Dios, and ambushed the mule 
trains carrying Peruvian silver to Panama ; 
and in 1578 he sailed through the Straits 
of Magellan and laid waste the coasts of 
Peru. During the short formal war 
which began in 1585 he ravaged the 
Spanish Indies, and captured Cartagena. 
Raleigh and others sought to - make 
settlements in the fever-haunted districts 
of the Orinoco, and eventually the English, 
Dutch, and French established themselves 
in Guiana. For thirty 3^ears in the 
seventeenth century the Dutch fought for 
the possession of • Brazil, and France 
attacked Rio in 1710. 

But generally, from Mexico downwards, 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese held- 
dominion except in the recesses of the 
inaccessible forests where even today the 
wild tribes still stand outside the law. 
Neither Spaniards nor Portuguese had the 
racial antipathy to the dark man which 
prevents English colonists from inter- 
mingling with the natives of the places 
where they settle. The colonial governors 
assigned tracts of land to their soldiers 
and to settlers from Spain, and these in 
many cases intermarried with the 
Indian population. 


-J-HE STRANGE MIXTURE OF PEOPLES 


IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

The Mexican nation of today is a 
Spanish-Indian nation ; the Brazilians are 
Portuguese-Indian stock with some Negro 
admixture, those Negroes brought in many 
cases from Africa in English slave-ships ; 
in Argentine and Uruguay the population 
is of Spanish-Indian, Italian, German, 
and English stock. The Spanish colonial 
families which have no Indian blood are 
very few an3^vhere. Paraguay, alone of 
all the States, is almost purely Indian, 
with a small admixture of Spanish blood. 

But if you take the whole of South 
America there are still vast areas in which 
you may go for miles without finding a 
human habitation. There are no really 
reliable figures of population, but there 
may be in South America today 66 million 
people, or in the whole of Latin America, 
including Mexico and the central republics, 
perhaps 90 million. These consist of pure 
Indians, Negroes (in Brazil), mestizos 
(mixed European and Indian blood), 
mulattos and quadroons (mixed European 
and Negro blood), Spanish and Portuguese 
colonists, descendants of families long 
settled in America, and new-comers from 
Italy, Germany, Great Britain, and Spain, 
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A Spanish chronicler says that the 
Chibchas of Bogota (now Colombia) num- 
bered nearly a million at the time of the 
conquest, and were ahnost exterminated 
in twenty years. The number of Indians 
in Peru and Bolivia was reduced from 
eight to four millions in two hundred years 
of Spanish rule. The natives of north- 
eastern Brazil who were not enslaved were 
practically exterminated at the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

T he horrors Charles darwin 

WITNESSED IN THE ARGENTINE 

Charles Darwin, who was in Argentina 
in 1832 at the time of an expedition by 
General Rosas against an Indian rising, 
tells of the slaughter which accompanied 
its repression. Many Indians perished in 
the hard toil in the mines and on the land 
to which their masters put them, and in 
our own times the tribes on the Putumayo 
suffered from the severities of the rubber- 
gatherers ; but the agents which tend to 
thin them out today are strong drink and 
the diseases they may take from the white 
man. Ever3rwhere they brew intoxicating 
drink, from maize, sugar-cane, and other 
plants. The important fact to remember 
is that though Spanish rule was corrupt, 
intolerant from the religious point of view, 
and a barrier to development because , of 
the strict trade monopoly with Spain, it 
did not completely destroy the native 
peoples. Some of them were absorbed ; 
those who remained Indians received, not 
education, but a simple form of Christianity. 

Above all, Spanish rule gave the contin- 
ent a common language, Spanish, so that 
the Colombian or the Mexican can under- 
stand the speech of the Chilean or the 
Argentine. The Portuguese language used 
in Brazil is so near as to be intelligible. So 
it is that South and Central America, in 
spite of all divisions, are in a sense one : 
they are not plagued by a dozen different 
and incomprehensible languages as Europe 
is. The mestizos speak Spanish or Portu- 
guese, and every Indian who becomes 
educated learns one or the other. 

T he good friends of the Indians 

WHO WERE DRIVEN AWAY 

Latin America has not the “ colour 
question in the same acute form in which 
it is known in the United States, in South 
Africa, in Uganda, and in India. But 
centuries of oppression have left the 
Indians reserved and impassive, and they 
have never had equal opportunity with the 
whites. Their best friends in Spanish 


colonial days were the Jesuit missionaries, 
who sought to raise the level of their 
culture ; but jealousies led to the expulsion 
of the Order. In Paraguay they taught 
colonies of Indians to make rich and 
prosperous settlements where they grew all 
kinds of grain, tobacco, sugar, and yerba 
mate, the Paragua^^an substitute for tea, 
and kept herds of cattle and sheep. 
When they were driven out the settle- 
ments fell into decay, and progress was 
put back for over half a century. Here 
and there European Protestant missions 
carry on the same work. One Peruvian 
English mission is a colony of 600 Indians 
who produce all that is necessary for the 
little community. 

We must now look at those divisions 
which gradually arose by the necessity of 
parcelling out the great areas into pro- 
vinces, for there were no railways over the 
great plains and impassable mountains, 
and no reasonably rapid means of com- 
munication. This is the list of the divisions 
today with their areas in square miles : 

OW LATIN AMERICA IS DIVIDED 
INTO SEVERAL COUNTRIES 

1. Mexico, shorn of the provinces lost 
to the United States, 768,000 square miles. 

2. The Central American republics of 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicar- 
agua, Costa Rica, and Panama, with the 
British colony of Honduras. (In aU about 
215,000 square miles.) In Panama a small 
strip on each side of the great canal is the 
property of the United States for defensive, 
sanitary, and other reasons. 

3. The northern States of South 
America, Colombia (440,846 square miles), 
Venezuela (398,594 square miles), Ecuadoi 
(276,000 square miles) and the three 
Guianas — British, Dutch, and French 
(170,000 square miles). 

4. The Andean republics : Peru (722,000 
squaremiles), Bolivia (5 14, 000 square miles), 
and Chile (290,000 square miles). 

5. Brazil (3,291,416 square miles). 

6. The three republics of the great 
southern plains : Paraguay (110,000 square 
miles), Uruguay (72,210 square miles), and 
Argentina (1,153,000 square miles). 

In the last 3^ears of the eighteenth century 
the Spaniards began to improve their 
methods, and above all they withdrew, 
under English compulsion, their veto on 
trade through the River Plate, the. great 
estuary of the Parana and the Urugua^^ 
and the principal route, indeed the only 
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one in those into the plains of the 

centre. They still appointed new-comers 
from Spain to the higher offices, thus 
arousing great discontent among the 
colonial Spanish aristocracy. But the 
Spanish concessions came too late. The 
power of the Spaniards in Europe was 
shaken by Napoleon's conquest of Spain, 
and revolt against their rule blazed up all 
over Central and South America. 

Napoleon was the real Liberator of 
South America. We cannot tell here the 
history of that great struggle, nor of the 
national heroes who freed Latin America 
from foreign dominion in the years between 
1800 and 1826. There was San Martin, 
who led the revolution in Argentina and 
conducted the Army of Liberation in 
1817 across the lofty pass over the Andes 
into Chile, now pierced by the railway ; 
Bolivar, who delivered the northern re- 
publics, together with. Peru and Bolivia, 
and is honoured in all four countries for 
the purity and disinterestedness of his 
action even more than for his military 
achievements ; Hidalgo, Morelos, Ytur- 
bide, and the unscrupulous Santa Anna 
in Mexico ; Francia, the tyrant of Para- 
guay ; and a host of others, among whom 
we find some of Irish and English birth, 
notably O'Higgins in Chile. 

T he long years of trouble 

IN THE HISTORY OF MEXICO 

The course of history in Mexico was 
much more complicated than that of the 
South American States, partly because its 
territory ran side by side with the United 
States, to which Mexico had to yield 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Upper 
California. Then there were long civil 
wars, and in later years intervention by 
Spain, England, and France, when Mexico 
suspended payment of her foreign debt. 
France took separate action after the 
first two Powers had retired, and estab- 
lished on the throne of Mexico the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, a son-in-law of King 
Leopold of Belgium. He was Emperor 
of Mexico for four troubled years between 
1864 and 1867. In 1867 the United States 
Government told France plainly that her 
army must be removed, and that they 
would recognise no Government in Mexico 
but a republican one. Maximilian was 
foolish enough to remain, and was shot 
by the RepuWicans on June 19, 1867. 

Brazil, too, only gained real independence 
after a long and chequered struggle 
between conflicting factions within and 


with neighbouring States throughout the 
years from the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in 1822 to the final abdication of 
the Portuguese dynast}^ and the Declara- 
tion of the Republic in 1889. Even after 
this long period of war and I'evolution, 
when the republic was established, dis- 
orders and local risings have made pro- 
gress in Brazil very slow indeed. 

T he HISTORIC DECLARATION WHICH GAVE 
LATIN AMERICA ITS CHANCE 

Generally speaking, the Latin -American 
States had the sympathy of the United 
States and of England in their fight for 
freedom. England was sympathetic be- 
cause of her anger with Spain. In 1823 
the absolute power of the Spanish king, 
was restored by French arms, and England 
thought that France once more was 
making a bid for world power, and 
she threw her great influence and her naval 
strength on the side of the revolted 
colonies. “ If France has Spain," cried 
Canning in a famous speech, “ at least it 
shall be Spain without the Indies. We 
have called a new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old.'' On Decem- 
ber 22, 1823, President Monroe of the 
United States made the historic declara- 
tion that no. part of America was hence- 
forth open for colonisation. The Monroe 
Doctrine has come to mean that, while 
existing European colonies will be 
respected, the United States, vastly more 
powerful than the younger American 
States, will not allow European domina- 
tion of any existing independent American 
country. This, with Canning's declaration, 
gave Latin America its chance. 

T he SUCCESSION of revolutions 

WHICH HELD BACK PROGRESS 

The new republics did not quite satisfy 
their more enthusiastic supporters in the 
United States and England They had 
adopted democratic institutions in coun- 
tries where a great proportion of the 
population were and are absolutely illit- 
erate, and in States where the great body 
of the citizens were Indians, with no 
inkling of the meaning of the vote, but 
who were prepared to fight when required 
to do so. The result was a succession of 
revolutions made by ambitious dictators, 
elections faked by the military party in 
power, wars between the States, and a 
general state of chaos from which orderly 
government only evolved later. 

Tropical America, it was said by 
supercilious observers, had two products. 
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earthquakes and revolutions. It has both 
today ; but the revolutions occur less 
often. There- are signs of a better under- 
standing between the individual States, 
though there is still some jealousy between 
them, notably between Peru and Chile, 
and between Brazil and Argentina. Ar- 
gentina and Chile, after quarrelling for 
half a century over their boundary, have 
followed a wiser course. They agreed to 
have the questions in dispute submitted 
to the arbitration of Britain, and, after 
accepting the decision, they set up a 
solemn monument on the summit of the 
pass over the Andes, under which the 
trans-continental railway now bores its 
way, as the evidence of their determina- 
tion never again to go to war one with 
another. It is a gigantic figure of Christ, 
with the inscription. Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble than- the people of Ar- 
gentina and Chile break the peace which, 
at the feet of Christ the Redeemer, they 
have sworn to maintain. At intervals the 
States hold a pan-American congress, at 
which they can discuss the many interests 
they have in common. In 1924 as a result 
of the Santiago conference of 1923 a treaty 
designed to prevent war between the 
American States was signed by the United 
States, Venezuela, Panama, Uruguay, 
Ecuador, Chile, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Paraguay, the 
Dominican Republic, Honduras, Argentina, 
and Haiti. 

T he volcanic ranges which run 

DOWN THE WESTERN COAST 

And now, with this very brief state- 
ment of some of the principal events of 
the past, and remembering always that 
every nation is the child of its past, let 
us look at the continent itself as it is 
today, developing every year more rapidly, 
especially in the accumulation of material 
wealth. And first we must look at the 
physical conditions out of which the wealth, 
the prosperity, the advantages, and the 
difficulties of this great continent spring. 

The dominating physical feature is 
the volcanic range, or parallel ranges, 
of mountains running do^vn the whole 
of the western coast. In Mexico the main 
chain, the Sierra Madre, runs southward 
from the Rocky Mountains, but practically 
the whole of the country is a great table- 
land, varying in height from 4000 to 8000 
feet, from which rise numerous ranges 
of mountains. The principal volcanoes 
lie in a line between Colima and Vera 


Cruz. Of these Orizaba and Popocatepetl 
are about the 18,000 feet level. Popo- 
catepetl is no longer active, but there are 
some considerable peaks in Mexico which 
were thrown up so late as the eighteenth 
century. At each side the slope to the 
narrow coastal plain is steep. In the south 
the mountains are compressed into a 
. narrow space, filling, indeed, the whole 
area of the Mexican province of Oaxaca, 
and they stretch right away through 
Central America. Here, again, the ridge 
hugs the west coast. Many of the volcanoes 
are active, and have had devastating 
eruptions within recent times. 

THE COLOSSAL CUT BETWEEN THE 
* IVIOUNTAINS JOINING TWO OCEANS 

At Panama the gi'eat series of mountain 
ranges sinks at one point to the level of 
about 3000 feet, and there is a saddle, 
between the peaks of only a few hundred 
feet. It is in this fold that American 
engineers have cut the canal running 
nearly north and south which connects the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The moun- 
tains continue down the whole of the west 
coast of the continent, sometimes in three 
distinct ranges and sometimes in two, 
enclosing in Peru and Bolivia wide and 
lofty table-lands on which lies the high 
inland sea of Titicaca, once much greater 
in extent than it is today. 

The eastern chain is called Los Andes, 
and the western La Cordillera, though 
names vary in different places. The Andes 
contain the highest volcanic peaks in the 
world, Cotopaxi reaching 19,613 feet. 
Aconcagua, in the extreme west of Argen- 
tina, is one of the giant mountains of the 
world, reaching 23,080 feet. The South 
American chain has seven peaks over 
20,000 feet high, and eight of 16,000 feet 
and over. If we remember the height of 
Mont Blanc, 15,782 feet, we have some 
idea of the gigantic height of the Andes. 

T he rushing mountain torrents that 

FEED THE MIGHTY AMAZON 

In southern Argentina the parallel 
ranges give places to one, which ends in 
the rocks of Tierra del Fuego. Along a 
great part of the coast there is a low 
coastal range. Short and rapid torrents 
come down here and there, but the great 
rivers flow eastward across the plains, 
traversed in Brazil by a series of lower 
ranges which form the water partings 
between the rivers running north to the 
Amazon, and between the Amazon and 
River Plate systems, 
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The Amazon is the largest river system 
of the world, the main stream having a 
navigable length of 3000 miles and a total 
length of 4000 miles to one of its principal 
sources, the Lake of Lauricocha, which 
lies to the north east of Lima in Peru, 
Many of its great tributaries are also 
navigable. If we look at the map we see 
how numerous these are, their great length, 
and the way in which they widen out here 
and there into lakes. 

T he great river systeivi looking 

LIKE AN INLAND SEA 

In tlie wet season the Amazon spreads 
over great areas and in many places has the 
aspect of an inland sea dotted with forest 
islands. At aU seasons of the year it has 
many parallel arms, which make it rather 
a system of waterways than a single water- 
way. Ocean-going steamers go up as far as 
Manaos, which is 850 miles up stream from 
Para, and is the centre of the rubber 
trade ; ordinary steamers go as far as 
Iquitos in Peru. 

Every^vhere the Amazon and its tribu- 
taries form practically the only means of 
communication over a vast area, and the 
Indians who live there have always been 
expert watermen and clever in the con- 
struction of the canoes and little flat boats 
with which they navigate the river. Except 
for the upper course of the Amazon, which 
is called the Maranon, the whole of its 
basin is forest, with only small patches of 
cultivated land ; and the same conditions 
appty to many of its tributaries. 

A part of Colombia and the whole of 
Venezuela lie in the basin of the Orinoco 
and its feeders, which form the principal 
highways of the country. The Orinoco is 
also bordered by forests, but the high lands 
north and south are covered with a rough 
pasturage and are known as the Llanos. 

H ow THE INSECTS HOLD A WATERWAY 
AGAINST THE APPROACH OF IVIAN 

Western Colombia is watered by another 
great river, the Magdalena. South of the 
Orinoco system, and in the northern part of 
Brazil, there are more grassy plains before 
the great forests begin. There is a curious 
natural canal connecting one of the feeders 
of the Rio Negro, a northern tributary of 
the Arriazdn with the Orinoco, but it is 
infested with insects to an even greater 
degree than the Amazon itself, and is little 
used even by native canoes. There is, a 
little higher up the valley, a short water 
parting where canoes can be hauled across 
and communication estabhshed. 


There are two other important factors 
to be taken into account in the climate and 
rainfall of South America beside the 
actual latitude. They are the lie of the 
moimtains, the trade winds, and the cold 
Antarctic current called after the scientist 
Humboldt, which comes up the Pacific 
along the Chilean and Peruvian coasts. 
From the Isthmus of Panama down to a 
little below the Equator, at the Gulf of 
Guayaquil, the tropical summer rains give 
everywhere the rank, abundant, and 
varied vegetation of tropical countries. In 
the Choco district on the Pacific coast of 
Colombia it rains every afternoon and 
evening every day of the year. But from 
the Gulf of Guayaquil down to a point 
a little north of Valparaiso the west coast 
is practically rainless, because the trade 
winds blow south-east from the Atlantic, 
and after traversing the continent yield 
up the remnant of their moisture on the 
high eastern range of the Andes, leaving 
none for the plateau, the western- range, 
and the west coast. That is why there are 
very few rivers and practically no rain in 
this district. 

T he cold and grey waters 

OF THE TROPICAL SEAS 

Curiously enough, that coast is often 
buried in cloud and mist, which is born of 
the contact between the cold air arising 
from the Humboldt current and the heated 
land. The sea itself is not the blue sea you 
expect to see in the tropics, but often cold 
and grey. Only where a torrent comes 
down to the sea is there any mitigation of 
the barrenness of these shores, rich as we 
shall see, nevertheless, because of the 
guano deposited by sea-birds on the rocky 
islands of the coast, which would in a wet 
climate be washed away and wasted, 
and the valuable nitrate deposits of the 
desert of Atacama which are shipped from 
Antofagasta. As soon as you are out of the 
zone of the trade winds, that is, in the 
neighbourhood of Valparaiso, the position 
is reversed. The winds are westerly from 
the Pacific, and give southern Chile 
abundant rains, while Patagonia on the 
eastern side is a thirsty land. 

- The Andes themselves have a grandeur 
to be found nowhere else except in the 
Himalayas. Throughout their whole length 
right through the tropics, the summits are 
clad with snow. But the foothills from the 
west are bare , and dry, without the forests 
which add to the magnificence of the 
Himalayas. There is little grass, and 
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except in the deeper valleys no wood on 
the western side, and on the east in many 
places one plunges direct from the mountain 
into thick forest, so that no view of the 
mountains or an3dhing else can be obtained. 

What redeems the scenery of the High Andes 
(wrote Lord Bryce in his book on South America) 
is the richness and delicacy of the colours which 
the brilliant desert light gives to distant objects. 
A black peak becomes deep purple ; a slope of 
dry grey earth takes a tender lilac ; and evening 
as it falls transfigures the stones which strew 
the sides of a valley with a soft glow. The snow 
sparkles and glitters at noonday and flushes in 
sunset with a radiance unknown to our climate. 
... Yet this cannot make them inspire the sort 
of affection we feel for the mountains of temperate 
countries, with their constant changes from rain 
to sunlight, their fresh streams and bubbling 
springs, and flowers starring the high pastures. 

T he spacious and iiviposinq grandeur 

OF THE MOUNTAIN SCENERY 

There is grandeur and stark beauty of 
line ; there are immense heights and 
yawning depths. The rainless mountain 
table-land of Peru and Bolivia is awe- 
inspiring and imposing in the grandeur of 
its scenery ; but the loveliest mountain 
prospects in Latin America are to be found 
on the Mexican plateau. Here there is 
sufficient rainfall to give abundant vegeta- 
tion, there is the bright sunshine of the 
tropics with the coolness and clearness of 
high elevations, and ranges of lower hills 
and beyond them the towering snow- 
clad volcanic cones ; while far away to the 
southward in Chile there is the added 
beauty of deep-cut sea fiords running up 
into the land. 

Bearing in mind the physical conditions 
of each region, we can see, if we look at the 
map, the reasons for the economic circum- 
stances of life. Maize, wheat, coffee, 
cotton, every kind of fruit, oranges, 
lemons, grape-fruit, mangoes, bananas, 
alligator pears — all these flourish in differ- 
ent parts of Mexico, and navel oranges 
grow wild in perfection. In the north 
ranching is very important^ both for cattle, 
sheep, and horses. 

T he minerals which have brought 

WEALTH AND TROUBLE TO MEXICO 

The great forests on the coasts of 
Mexico and in the southern States supply 
all kinds of tropical hard woods, ma- 
hogany, ebon}^ sandalwood, and rose- 
wood. But the great wealth of Mexico, a 


wealth which has brought her much 
trouble and jealousy for 400 years, lies in 
her minerals ; gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, and many others. i 

But even these have less importance ^ 
than the petroleum deposits which appear 
to be inexhaustible, and which provide 
25 per cent, of the world's output, though 
they have not yet reached their full de-' 
velopment. Just as her other mineral 
wealth has involved Mexico in trouble in 
the past, so in the last twenty years her 
great oil supplies have involved her in 
political disturbances. 

Mexico has many excellent harbours on 
her western coasts, especially at Acapulco 
and San Bias. But on the Gulf of Mexico 
the harbours are not good. The Atlantic 
current swirls through the Caribbean Sea, 
forming sand banks and lagoons, the chan- 
nels of which could be kept clear, though 
at a great cost. Vera Cruz is the principal 
port on this coast ; it has a good harbour 
constructed by English engineers. The 
greatest of Mexican rivers is the Rio 
Grande on the United States frontier. 

T he MEXICAN AND THE BLANKET HE 
USES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 

There are many others, none of great 
volume, but serving the extensive irriga-' 
tion works. Mexico has a high tariff 
against aU imported goods, and makes the 
bulk of the things she requires. Raw 
cotton she imports from the United States, ' 
but her flocks supply her with wool for 
home manufacture. A characteristic 
woollen product is the zarape, or blanket. 
Every Mexican has a blanket in which to 
protect himself by day and to cover him-' 
self by night. 

Mexico City, the capital of the Republic, 
is also its commercial centre. The city 
stands on the plateau at an elevation of 
7000 feet on the site of the Aztec cit^^ The 
museum there is full of interest for the 
archaeologist. There is the Stone of the 
Sun with its calendar, and the monstrous 
image in basalt known as the Idol Huitzi- 
lopochtli, the Aztec war god. In Yucatan 
there are extensive remains of Maya build- 
ings with wonderful sculptures. Mexico 
is one of the most interesting countries to 
the traveller, but the frequent political 
disturbances make people shy of going 
into the distant parts of the countr}^ 
Naturally her principal trade is with her 
greater neighbour the United States, but 
Lancashire sends her textiles, and English 
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engineers have carried out many great 
works in Mexico. 

In the Central American republics and 
in Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador you 
have the heavy rains of the tropics and 
their rich, rank vegetation. Until the 
advance of science in recent years taught 
man how to defend himself against his 
most deadty enemy the mosquito, the 
swampy ground around the rivers and on 
the coast was a death-trap for Europeans, 
and even for the natives who had been 
habituated to it for centuries. General 
Gorgas made the building of the Panama 
Canal possible by destroying the mos- 
quitos in their breeding places and screen- 
ing the huts of the labourers ; and since 
then he has advised Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Brazil how to fight yellow fever, and they 
have carried out his instructions, so that 
the plague has almost disappeared. 

T he HEALTHY HIGHLANDS AND 
THE DANGEROUS VALLEYS 

This is the first step to a real develop- 
ment of these districts. In all of them the 
highlands are healthy and relatively cool, 
the deep valleys and lowlands, too rich in 
vegetation, are dangerous to humanity, 
d'hroughout them the same great range of 
produce which we have mentioned in 
Mexico, with the exception, of course, of 
wheat, grows profusely, and the coconut 
palm, which provides the native Indian 
with food, milk, intoxicating drink, and 
fibre — in fact, with almost all his require- 
ments. Costa Rica provides one of the 
best coffees, and exports about 8 milhon 
bunches of bananas every year. Honduras 
has the finest mahogany trees in the world, 
and is one of the places from which we get 
our bananas. 

In South America the dense forests are 
the chief obstacles which man has to over- 
come, and there are vast regions in the 
tropical area which have so far defied 
Europeans. You cannot “ wander '' in a 
tropical forest, not even in a sub-tropical 
one, for in an instant you are closed in, 
and the growth is so dense that a way can 
only be hacked by. using tools. 

T he AIVIAZING VEGETATION OF THE 
GREAT TROPICAL FORESTS 

That is why the upper reaches of the 
Amazon are still inhabited by savage and 
even cannibal tribes. Perhaps the great 
forest region which covers eastern Colombia 
and Ecuador, a part of eastern Peru, and a 
vast area in Brazil, would be more un- 
touched than it is if it were not for the 


rubber seekers, who in pursuit of this pro- 
duct have made their way into the forest 
where the rivers have cut a path through 
the dense growth, and have made the name 
of the Putumayo river a byword. 

The forest has an amazing variety of 
great trees, many of them with vivid 
blossoms of all sorts of colours ; there is an 
undergrowth of palms, bamboos, and 
other plants, and even the tree fern will 
grow to the height of 20 feet ; then there 
are the climbing and parasitic plants, from 
the thick monkey-ladder to the brilliant 
orchid which add to the profusion of life. 
Even keeping to the trees and the monkey- 
ladder as the monkeys usually do, they 
are still not safe from their enemies, for 
the boa-constrictor winds itself around the 
trees and catches its prey in this way. 
Similarly the rivers swarm with alligators 
which prey on the smaller animals. 

The spotted jaguar is the tiger of the 
new world, and the fiercest of the forest 
animals. There are many kinds of wild 
cats. Henry Walter Bates, the traveller 
and naturalist, records 38 species of 
monkeys on the Amazon. The Brazilians 
keep the coaita, or red-faced spider monkey 
as a pet. Other wild animals of tropical 
America are the ocelot, a prettily marked 
beast which lives in the trees and pre^^s on 
birds ; the puma, the Mexican lion, which 
sometimes attacks horses and cattle ; the 
tapir ; the sloth ; and the ant-eater. 

T he siviall huiviming-bsrd and the 

GREAT CONDOR OF THE ANDES 

The birds are brilliant in colour but not 
generally musical in song. Parrots and 
macaws abound, and the humming birds, 
some no bigger than bees and others as 
large as wrens, flash their lovely wings in 
the sunshine. Oddest of all South American 
birds is the toucan of Guiana and Brazil. 
Its huge beak, like the claw of a lobster, is 
orange in colour and is 8 inches long ; the 
head is blue and orange, the throat white, 
and the plumage black with red and white 
on the tail, altogether an amazing creature. 
Of the birds of prey the most extraordinary 
is the condor of the Andes, a kind of South 
American eagle which figures largely in 
Peruvian sculptures and pottery. The 
tortoise is a valuable item of commerce, 
and on the upper Amazon a staple food. 

In northern Brazil the same kind of 
produce is found as in the northern re- 
publics. In the eastern highlands cotton 
is widely cultivated. Pio de Janeiro the 
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capital, Santo Paulo, and Santos, the coffee 
port, all lie. near the line of Capricorn. 
But the trade winds from the Atlantic 
and the height of the land — for the whole 
district is traversed by a series of moun- 
tain ranges — make the climate compara- 
tively cool and pleasant. This is the 
greatest coffee-producing country in the 
world, providing about three-quarters of 
the world's suppl}^ 

HE FOODS WHICH GROW IIM THE 
SOUTHERN STATES OF BRAZIL 

In the southern States the tropical pro- 
duce, the sugar, the rice, the cocoa, and 
the nut-bearing palms — from which the 
famous Brazil nuts are gathered — give 
way to the crops of more temperate cli- 
mates. Maize grows in all the provinces, 
and manioc, the root from which the 
farina used l3y Brazilians in breadmaking 
is derived, is universal. In Parana there 
is still coffee, but also a great acreage under 
wheat, potatoes, and 3'erba mate, the leaf 
from which a liquid resembling tea is 
brewed aU over the southern States of 
South America. In Rio Grande do Sul 
you are in a warm temperate climate, and 
find enormous stretches of alfalfa or 
lucerne, the great fodder crop of the con- 
tinent. Here is the beginning of the 
ranching industry which makes the wealth 
of the countries to the south. 

The to\vns of Brazil are modern, with 
wide streets, electric light, tramwa^^s, 
and the rest of the apparatus of civilisa- 
tion, but within a mile or two of any of 
them you may find yourself in a wild and 
impenetrable forest. Rio de Janeiro, 
known generally simply as Rio, the capital, 
is one of the most beautifully situated 
cities of the world, with its wide bay 
flanked by the Sugar Loaf mountain and 
the curious pointed peaks of the Organ 
Mountains. 

H ow THE COFFEE IS TAKEN ACROSS 
THE MOUNTAINS FOR EXPORT 

Santo Paulo, which is a centre of the 
coffee plantations, stands high on the 
plateau and is connected with Santos, 
the port from which the coffee is exported, 
by a, mountain railway. Para, at the 
mouth of the Amazon, has a large trade 
up the river down which the rubber from 
the forests is brought. Pernambuco, built 
partly on an island at the extreme easterly 
point of Brazil, is sometimes called by 
the Brazilians the American V enice. Bahia, 
once the capital, is now famous for its 
cocoa and tobacco. 


South of Brazil and westward in the 
heart of the continent lie the great south- 
ern plains of Paragua}^ Uruguay, and 
iVrgentina. Paragua^^, watered by the 
Parana and the Paraguay, is the most 
Indian of all the States, and outside 
Asuncion and the two or three other towns 
the spoken language is Guarani or Indian. 
Ranching is the principal source of wealth. 
Uruguay is a progressive little State with 
advanced legislation and a determination 
to bring the standard of government and 
of education up to European levels. It has 
a magnificent river, the Uruguajg and a 
fine natural port in Monte Video. Both 
Uruguay and its larger and more powerful 
neighbour Argentina are primarily stock- 
raising countries. The Indian element is 
less in these two Slates than anywhere else 
in South America, and there has been 
during the last fifty years a continuous 
stream of immigrants from the United 
States, German}^ England, Scotland, 
Italy, and Spain, who have brought energy 
and business methods into the country. 

B uenos aires, the busiest 

CITY IN LATIN AMERICA 

Buenos Aires itself is busy and bustling, 
and more like a North American cit}^ than 
an}/ other place in Latin America. The 
people of Buenos Aires are very wealthy, 
and they make frequent trips to Europe, 
especially to Paris, and bring back French 
fashions, French books, and French amuse- 
ments. The city is rich, smart, and expen- 
sive, with nothing of the quiet Spanish 
city about it. Its citizens will tell you with 
pride that it is the largest city south of 
the Equator, the largest Spanish-speaking 
city any^vhere, and rapidly becoming one 
of the largest ports of the world, though it 
has not the natural advantages of Monte 
Video, and has been constructed with 
much labour. Argentina has taken its 
constitution and its business methods 
from the United States, but its literaiy 
and artistic culture is Spanish and French. 
*’ The pampas or plains of southern Argen- 
tina are reall}/ flat, without the undulation 
which relieves the plain of Uruguay. But 
away in the west and north 3/011 will see 
that the High Andes are partly in Argen- 
tine territory, and that the country 
stretches awa}/ inland to north of the 
tropic. In these northern districts sugar 
and tobacco are grown. Argentina is more 
subject to drought than Urugua}/, and 
also suffers from locusts, which do 
enormous damage in some years in spite 
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of the strong measures taken against them. 
In the south there is a tract which gets 
very little rain at any time, as the pre- 
vailing winds there are westerly and preci- 
pitate their moisture on the Andes. In 
many districts water is not too plentiful, 
and it is necessary to sink deep wells, 
the water being run along the fields in 
troughs for the use of the cattle. 

T he skilled gauchos who round 
UP THE cattle on THE PLAINS 

Argentina is mainly a country of 
ranching and farming on . a large scale, 
exporting through Buenos Aires to Europe 
immense quantities of meat, wheat, lin- 
seed, and maize. Originally the Spanish 
landowners had big holdings of a square 
league, or about six thousand acres. 
There were practically no enclosures, and 
great herds of cattle and horses wandered 
over the plains, marked with their owners’ 
marks and brought in from time to time 
by the gauchos, who are as skilled with 
the lasso and the bolas as any American 
cowboy. Holdings or estancias of this size 
are still common ; but as time goes on 
■settlement is becoming closer, and it is 
found necessary to find smaller holdings for 
new men. The day of the unenclosed 
pampas is past. The estancias are be- 
ing broken up into fields for the better 
management of the stock, and wire fencing 
is everywhere. The herds are carefully 
bred, and the Argentine landowner spends 
enormous sums on pedigree animals- from 
England, which are kept in good quarters 
and pampered as pets of the family. 

T he great stock farms which supply 
THE world with MEAT 

Many estancias are owned by the great 
meat companies of Buenos Aires and 
Monte Video, who put in European 
managers, often Englishmen or Germans, 
who have a house and a salary but are not 
owners. There are estancias for the breed- 
ing of big herds of cattle, and others where 
the young stock brought from the breed- 
ing ranches are fattened for the freezing 
works, large areas being kept under maize 
and alfalfa for feeding them. On the stock- 
raising farms the labour is provided by the 
peon, or native Argentine, but on the 
farms devoted to arable culture a great 
part of the labour is Italian. 

There is not much variety of life on 
the estancia, less than there used to be 
when there were no enclosures, and there 
was the excitement of catching the stock 
with the lasso, but on high days and 


holidays the peon will go off on his horse 
to the nearest town- and get a little amuse- 
ment. But the town is far away, and 
though there is a network of railways aU 
over the more thickly settled districts, 
travelling is expensive and the distances 
^ long. The manager and his family them- 
selves get to town seldom, for hotel ac- 
commodation is scarce and dear. It is very 
difficult to get education for the children 
in these distant places, and for the native 
there is hardly any chance of learning at 
all. And there is little future for him. 
He spends his wages on his jaunts to town. 
If he wants to marry he can rarely get a 
house, and to get a piece of land which he 
could live on when he is too old for the 
more active work is almost impossible. 

Farther south the chief industry is sheep- 
raising, for Argentina is a great producer 
of wool and of mutton as well as beef. The 
republic has its troubles. The Italian and 
Spanish artisans who form an important 
element in the trade unions often bring the 
anarchist tradition with them, and labour 
disputes assume a violence happily un- 
known in England. 

T he many flourishing 

cities of ARGENTINA 

There are many flourishing cities in 
Argentina besides Buenos Aires. Tucuman 
in the north is the centre of the sugar 
industry, and is 25 hours by rail from 
Buenos Aires ; the old town of Santa Fe 
on the Parana ; La Plata, founded in 1882, 
when the first big boom in Argentina began, 
was a proverb for its rapid growth, and 
now it is becoming more important again 
as a centre of the oil-refining industry ; 
Bahia Blanca is the great shipping port 
for grain from the south ; Cordoba, with 
its university, set in lovel}^ scenery on the 
edge of the western highlands, is the city 
of learning ; Comodoro Rivadavia in the 
south is an important oil centre ; and 
there are many others. With one of these 
others all travellers in South America 
are familiar — the town of Mendoza, which 
lies on the transcontinental railway from 
Buenos Aires to Santiago in Chile, just at 
the point where the railway begins to ascend 
toward the mountains. This part of 
Argentina is bare and arid, but Mendoza, 
watered by a torrent which descends here 
from the Andes, is a little oasis where the 
vine flourishes. Here too is one of the 
centres of the petroleum industry, which 
becomes more important every year, as 
wells are found in different parts of the 
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country, from Jujuy in the north to the 
extreme south. The town of Mendoza has 
a, magnificent view of the high Andes 
towards the south-west, from Tupungato 
southwards, especially at sunrise when 
the light touches the snow with red. 

T he colossal figure of jesus standing 

AS A SYIVIBOL OF PEACE 

From Mendoza the line passes through a 
plain, and then up the imposing Valley 
of Desolation to the point, fifteen hundred 
feet below the summit of the pass, where 
the mountain is pierced by the railway 
tunnel. The line is a wonderful piece of 
engineering, and for the last part of the 
ascent to the tunnel the journey is by 
rack rail. Far above on the old mule 
track stands the gigantic figure of the 
Christ, to symbolise the determination of 
the two nations to live at peace. Descend- 
ing towards Chile 370U pass through some 
of the finest rock scenery in the world, 
and presentl}^ descend to a lovely watered 
country very different from the arid 
plains of the coast farther north ; for here 
the winds are westerl}^ and the dry tract 
is on the Argentine side. Bright sun, 
mountain air, vineyards, rushing torrents, 
forest trees, brilliant flowering cactus, and 
flowers of every hue greet the eye. 

At Los Andes the traveller will see men 
in crimson ponchos— the universal Indian 
garb in the west, a brightly coloured 
woollen, oblong cloth, with a hole through 
which to put the head — galloping along 
with curiously made and ornamented 
saddles ; he will see teams of oxen drawing 
the haycarts ; droves of pack mules ; 
women carrying baskets of pomegranates ; 
dark, low houses with no windows visible 
from the street, for the windows open to 
the court, or patio, round which the house 
is built ; and behind all — the Andes. San- 
tiago,, the capital of Chile, is a beautiful 
old Spanish town, and Valparaiso, its 
port, is one of the busiest places on the 
Pacific coast. 

ENTRAL CHILE AND ITS DANGER 
FROIVI EARTHQUAKES 

Central Chile is one of the loveliest 
countries on the world, with its indented 
coast, its islands, its mountains, its sun- 
shine, and its rich variety of flowers and 
fruit. The people are energetic and 
enterprising. The Chilenos had a fierce 
and dong struggle with the Araucanian 
Indians of this district, who are still 
among the finest of the native races, and 
are themselves bold and active. The 


Chilean cities are not so modern in pattern 
as some in the Atlantic States, and there 
is alwa3'S the danger of earthquakes, like 
the one which devastated Santiago and. 
Valparaiso in igo6 ; but great advances 
are made every year. The whole of the 
coast is more Spanish, less touched with 
European manners and ways, than we 
find on the other side of the Andes. 

Chile has one great natural source of 
wealth beside her agriculture, and that is 
in her nitrate fields. A little to the north 
of Valparaiso, at about 30 degrees north, 
the wind direction changes, and the desert 
begins. In the higher regions ' of this 
desert, about 30 miles from the coast, 
at a height of from 3000 to 5000 feet, 
occur the nitrate deposits, producing the 
nitrate of soda or saltpetre which is so 
valuable a fertiliser for our European 
fields. The district is a bare and barren 
countr}^ where everything has to be im- 
ported for the use of the population which 
has grown up around the industry. All 
the food for man and beast, even the 
water, has to be brought from without, 
and such little gardens as have been made 
are made of imported soil. But the 
district, possession of the whole of which 
was only obtained by Chile after a war 
with Peru and Bolivia in 18S1, brings 
foreign capital and great wealth to Chile. 


The nitrates are exported from the 
port of Antofagasta, which fetches its 
water from a spot 193 miles away. From 
Antofagasta, too, is exported the copper 
mined hi the Bolivian and Chilean mines 
in the mountains. This port serves 
Bolivia as well as Chile, and from there 
runs a railway into the heart of the 
mountain plateau, right up to La Paz, 
the real, though not the nominal capital 
of Bolivia. 

Two other important seaports in Chile 
are Iquique, a town which has suffered 
terribly from earthquakes, and from which 
nitrates and iodine are exported ; and far 
away in the south Punta Arenas, on the 
Straits of Magellan, the centre of a flourish- 
ing sheep and wool trade. 

But to return to Antofagasta. You 
may either ascend to La Paz from this 
Chilean port, taking 48 hours, or 3'OU may 
take a shorter route from Arica. Or 
again there is a railwa}^ from Mollendo in 
Peru to Puno on the Peruvian side of 
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Lake Titicaca, and thence the traveller 
can go by boat to Guaqui, and on to La 
Paz by rail. It is possible to approach 
Bolivia from the Atlantic Ocean from 
Para, at the mouth of the Amazon. The 
Amazon and the Madeira rivers are navi- 
gable as far as the falls on the Madeira 
River near Sant Antonio, from which place 
there is a little railway leading to Villa 
Bella in Bolivia, and from this point it is 
possible to travel by river and on mule- 
back to La Paz. 

ONG STRINGS OF LLAMAS CARRYING 
GOODS IN THE MOUNTAINS 

The mule is the standard way of travel 
in the whole of this high region. For the 
transport of goods the people of Bolivia 
and Peru use strings of llamas. The 
llama is useful for his wool as well, and is 
shorn every three or four years ; but his 
.chief service to humanity is to do their 
carrying for them. He is a curious beast, 
and has more than his hump in common 
with the camel. He knows exactly how 
much a llama is expected to carry — about 
roo pounds, and nothing in the world will 
induce him to do more than his share. 
He simply lies down, and will not get up 
li more is put on his back. 

But by whatever route La Paz is reached 
the traveller finds it a wonderful place. 
To begin, with, it is the highest capital in 
the world, standing at an elevation of 
i 2 ,yoo feet. That is about the altitude of 
the Ortler, in Tirol ; the difterence lies in 
the tropical climate. Nevertheless, La 
Paz does not lie on the top of a hill, but 
in a deep depression of the plateau, and to 
reach it you descend into a basin about 
1500 feet deep. For the traveller approach- 
ing the city from Guaqui, there is no sign 
whatever of 'the existence of the place 
until he notices llamas, donkeys, and 
pedestrians moving along to a spot where 
they suddenly disappear from view.- 

T he wonderful city which lies at 

THE FOOT OF A PRECIPICE 

The railway ends, and he walks a few 
steps and finds himself on the edge ol a 
precipice. Below him are the red roofs 
of the town, its streets and squares seen 
as on a map. Down the cliff the electric 
tramway zigzags its way. La Paz is so 
high that the visitor is apt to suffer from 
the mountain sickness which is one of the 
difficulties of life on the Peruvian and 
Bolivian plateau. 

La Paz is really an Indian city and 
Bolivia is primarily an Indian country. 


But there is little intercourse between the 
Indians and the white people. The 
Indian does the actual manual work. 
Next above him comes the mestizo, or 
half-breed, who commonly wears European 
clothes, and is reckoned, by himself at any 
rate, as a white man. He directs the 
Indian labour. The Indian is nominally 
a Christian, but he has adopted the saints 
of the Church without abandoning the old 
beliefs and superstitions which he held 
under the Incas. This is the case,- too, 
with the Ouichua Indians who form the 
country population of Peru. They ndther 
love nor hate the white man, but the}^ fear 
him and keep aloof, partly because even 
today there is a tendency to exploit the 
red man and cheat him of his just rights. 
So they live their own lives, keep their 
own native dances, the real secrets of 
which are hidden from the white man, 
though in some places you may now and 
then see a public dance, when the Indian 
dresses himself in the most terrible 
looking, masks, adorns himself with all 
his fine clothes and feathers, and, accom- 
panied by wild and barbarous music, dances 
as his forefathers have done for centuries 

T he ancient ruins which helped 
TO make a railway 

La Paz is very cold after sundown, 
but the Indian seems well acclimatised. 
He wears a cotton shirt and loose trousers, 
surmounted by a gay poncho and a felt 
hat ; his ' women wear a multitude of 
woollen petticoats, red, orange, and other 
bright colours. Europeans shiver after 
sunset, for there are no fireplaces, because 
the little fuel there is must be reserved 
for cooking purposes. 

The little railway which leads from La 
Paz to Guaqui on the shores of Lake 
Titicaca is interesting, because in the 
building of it the engineers used quantities 
of the stones of one of the oldest and strang- 
est ruins in the world. These stand on the 
plain of Tihuanuacu, and date from a 
period long before the coming of the Incas. 
There are still standing immense walls 
and doorways, with carvings of human 
figures, and of the condor and the puma. 

Bolivia is not all mountainous countr}^ 
On the other side of the Andes there is 
some good grazing country where the 
land descends to the Chaco, the plain 
which continues under that name into 
northern Argentina, while the north-east 
forms part of the selvas or forests of the 
upper waters of the Amazon, and is a rich 
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rubber country. The mountainous region 
is rich in tin, copper, silver, and other 
minerals which are onty partially de- 
veloped. The silver mountain of Potosi 
is in Bolivian territor}^ The chief mineral 
exported is tin. Other valuable products 
are coca, from which cocaine is derived, 
and the beautiful furs of the little chin- 
chilla and the fox. Some of the fine wool 
of the alpaca and the , vicuna goat is 
exported ; but much of it, both here and in 
Peru, is spun and woven by the people 
themselves for their own use. Ponchos of 
vicuna wool are valued all over South 
America, as they are proof against heavy 
rain, and practically never wear out. 

Crossing Lake Titicaca in the excellent 
boats which ply between Guaqui and 
Puno the traveller is in Peru. The natives 
use a boat made of reeds, which is called 
a balsa. Titicaca is about one-third as 
large as Lake Ontario, and contains the 
islands of the Sun and the Moon held sacred 
b}^ the Incas. It is a beautiful lake, with 
a view of the range in which Illimani and 
Sorata are the giants. One of . the most 
charming things about it is the presence 
of the great flocks of pink flamingoes, 
which look as if they had come straight 
out of a fairy tale. . There are quantities, 
too, of many other sorts of wild fowl. 

T he iviAssivE walls of cuzco which have 
STOOD FOR THOUSANDS OF YEARS 

Away to the north-west, the railway 
carries 3^ou to Cuzco, the City of the Sun 
and the capital of the old Inca empire. 
It is a Spanish city, but the inhabitants 
•are mainly Indians. The Spaniards de- 
stroyed the ancient city as far as they 
could, but they could not destroy the vast 
walls. Some of these walls, built of huge 
stones fitted together with amazing skill, 
remain, and in some cases modern 
houses are built on them. The church 
and convent of St. Dominic is built out 
of the remains of the Temple of the Sun, 
and the west end of the church is evidently 
an old Inca wall. Outside the city rise 
the ruins of the ancient fortress of Sac- 
sahuaman, on a hill about 650 feet high. 
The walls on the side away from Cuzco, 
where the ascent is less steep, are built in 
three parallel lines, and the whole forms one 
of the most imposing remnants in the 
world of prehistoric times. On the hill- 
side stand seats cut out of the solid rock 
of the hillside. 

The presence of these indications of past 
greatness arouses endless questions when 


one sees the abject condition of the people 
whose forefathers built them. The con- 
trast between the past and the present is 
more startling here than anywhere else. 
A letter to the writer, dated from Cuzco, 
gives an impression of the place. 

A TRAVELLER’S IIVIPRESSION OF THE 
ANCIENT CITY OF THE SUN 

I started at 8.30 a.m., and crawled slowly out . 
of the town, up a steep street paved with huge 
cobbles, like the bed of a river, an open sewer 
down the middle, and the most incredibly filthy 
dwellings and people. 

The dwellings are windowless, just like a 
dark cave, with earth floor and obviously the 
dirt of generations, the cooking being done on a 
charcoal brazier. 

I mounted very slowly amid pack mules, 
llamas, and Indians, and finally emerged into 
the countiy, and followed a rough mule track 
up the hill. After about an hour and a halfs 
slow walk I reached the bend where the track 
passed out of sight of Cuzco. There I sat for 
an hour, watching the constant stream of 
Indians, the men with heavy packs, women with 
babies, sometimes driving donkeys, oxen, or 
mules, going some to and some from the city, 
but each one stepping aside at that spot looking 
at the City of the Sun, and each one baring his 
or her head and saluting it. 

The people here are Quichuas, and speak 
the Quichua language. They are most 
diligent cultivators. Where they are 
unable to get good land they cultivate the 
terraces made in the hillside. At some time 
Peru must have been thickly populated. 
But the Spaniards allowed the irrigation 
works to get out of repair, and with that 
the possibility of supporting a large popu- 
lation on the soil in the more arid districts 
was destroyed. 

Excellent cotton of the long-staple Sea 
Island variet}^ is grown in some districts 
of Peru. The conditions are similar to 
those which make the growing of long- 
staple cotton possible in EgypL The 
torrents which come down from the 
mountains overflow their banks at certain 
seasons of the year, and when they return 
to their beds they leave behind them a fine 
silt which is admirable for cotton-growing. 
The main crop is similar to American 
cotton. Sugar is grown in the irrigated 
districts. Other crops are tobacco, coffee, 
cocoa, and rice. * 

T he great forests of peru which 
SUPPLY the world WITH RUBBER 

On the Peruvian coast are the guano 
islands. This deposit is a rich manure ; 
but supplies are not so abundant as they 
were. Peru has anthracite coal, copper, 
silver, and gold mines, and oil-fields on 
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the Ecuador frontier. Rubber comes 
from the forests to the east of the sierra 
and from the forests on the banks of the 
rivers which flow down to the waters of 
the Amazon. It is exported by river 
through Para in Brazil. Cinchona bark, 
from which quinine is made, was once an 
important trade, but now Europe takes 
its supplies chiefly from Java. 

The chief port of Peru is Callao, and eight 
miles away stands Lima the capital, the 
city founded by Pizarro on the banks of 
the Rimac river. Ever3rvvhere throughout, 
the continent the towns show considerable 
art in the laying out of the squares and 
the streets. Every Spanish town has its 
great plaza, where the principal churches 
and buildings are. The plaza is generally 
planted with- trees and has a fountain in 
the middle. The churches in the older 
towns date from the early days of the 
conquest ; some of them are admirable 
examples of Spanish sixteenth and seven- 
teenth-century art. The interiors are 
richly and rather gaudily decorated, and 
nearly all the principal ones have silver 
altars. The old colonial houses are built 
round a patio, with a fountain in the middle 
and orange trees or vines or gay flowers. 

T he FAIVIILY LIFE OF THE 
PEOPLE OF PERU 

Here the family live and eat. To the 
street the house presents a blank wall, 
sometimes with a carved wooden balcony 
jutting out into the street, often gay with 
flowers. The closed-in Spanish house is 
significant of the social life, which is ver}^ 
much more strict and formal than ours. 
The visitors to the house are chiefly the 
whole circle of relations, and it is with 
difficulty that a stranger is admitted. 

The lovel}^ little city of Arequipa is a 
good example of the Spanish colonial 
town. It is the second city of Peru, and 
lies about 107 miles from the coast in an 
amphitheatre of mountains, which includes 
the three great peaks of El Misti, Chachani, 
and Pichu Pichu. It stands about 7000 
feet above the sea out of reach of the sea 
mists, in beautiful desert air in a bright 
light which gives full value to the shadows 
in the streets bordered by the blank walls 
of the low houses, broken here and there 
with fast-shuttered windows. There is 
something reminiscent of a Moorish city 
in the place, because it is in effect a desert 
city, and the same wa37s of living are pre- 
scribed by the climate as prevail in the 
East. That is the real reason for the 
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darkened houses, for their flat roofs, for 
the courts where the family can sit out in 
the cool of the evening undisturbed by 
curious e5^es, and for the arcades in which 
the shopping can be done in protection 
from the glare of the sun. Arequipa has a 
cathedral and a magnificent Jesuit church 
built of red-grey sandstone, with a finely 
carved facade and an interior rich in 
wood-carving of every kind. The city is 
the most ecclesiastical place in the whole 
of South America and one of the most 
conservative. 

T he CAPITAL OF ECUADOR NINE THOUSAND 
FEET ABOVE THE SEA 

The little republic of Ecuador is moun- 
tainous and still undeveloped. From the 
port of Guayaquil a railway runs to Quito, 
the capital, which stands at a height of 
9350 feet, and since the rail was laid the 
road between the two cities has fallen into 
disrepair. Elsewhere there are practically 
no roads, and communication is effected 
by mules travelling over rough tracks. 
The country is well watered by rivers 
which flow down to the River Maranon, 
one of the upper branches of the Amazon, 
but they are not navigable. 

Colombia covers a vast area, and is 
enormously rich in her natural resources, 
but here again there is very inadequate 
communication. The main artery is the 
Magdalena river. River travelling is slow, 
and it may take as many as fourteen da^^s 
to get from the port Cartagena to the 
capital Bogota. Cartagena is an -interest- 
ing place to English people, because it 
is there that in 1585 Francis Drake crept 
into the harbour in the night, and at 
daybreak broke through the fortifications 
and captured the town. It is a white city 
rising straight from the sea, with its 
streets and houses in the Spanish colonial 
fashion. The coast is bordered by man- 
grove swamps. Every kind of tropical 
produce is grown in Colombia, which is 
said to have the best mild coffee in the 
world, and exports large quantities to the 
United States. England takes very large 
quantities of bananas from her. 

H ow THE OILFIELDS WILL HELP THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF COLOMBIA 

There are big oil-fields in the Magdalena 
Valle^^ which are being developed b}^ 
United States companies, so that in time 
there will be capital enough to exploit 
the resources of the country. One of the 
minor industries of Colombia and Ecuador 
is the making of genuine panama hats. 
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manufactured from the fronds of a certain 
variety of palm. 

Venezuela lies entirely within the tropics 
and, like Colombia, is still a long way 
from being as prosperous as she may one 
day become. Here again Americans are 
coming in connection with the oilfields. 
Venezuela has the advantage that the 
Orinoco is navigable throughout the whole 
of its length in the State, and even be3^ond 
its borders into Colombia. Caracas, the 
capital, stands on high ground, and has 
beautiful shady streets and squares, so 
that the climate is not .oppressive in spite 
of the tropical latitude. In the llanos in 
the south of Colombia are the beginnings 
of a cattle industr}^ 

T he problem of the vast unpeopled 

SPACES OF LATIN AMERICA 

The future of Latin America no man 
can safely tell. Where European capital 
is abundantly available and is backed 
by a constant immigration of colonists 
from progressive European countries, as 
is the case iti Uruguay and Argentina, 
the country is prosperous, and adds 
substantially to the wealth of the world 
by the export of food and other com- 
modities. But the case is not quite so 
simple as that. For the climate of these 
two countries is not so hot as to be un- 
suitable for Europeans. The problem 
of the least developed of these countries 
with hot tropical climates is a very 
different one. The population is still 
ridiculously small. Colombia has about 
13 persons to the square mile, and, Ecuador 
less than 10. It has to be remembered, 
too, that a large proportion of these are 
Indians living in poverty. Brazil has 
not ten people to the square mile. Her 
territory is so large that- you could put 
the United States into it and still find 
room for Spain and Portugal. Huge 
tracts are in the hands of tribes living in 
savage fashion, and great areas are not 
really explored at all. 

T he barrier against development 

IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN STATES 

Many people think, nevertheless, that 
Brazil, so rich in nearly every kind of 
natural resource, and with a climate that 
in many districts is nearly perfect, is 
one of the great countries of the future, 
and will be able to absorb large quantities 
of people from Europe and give them 
the means of living in comfort and 
prosperity. The difficulty is a matter 
of politics and economics. Europeans, 


and particularly Englishmen, have lent 
large sums to South American States for 
the making of railwa37s, for opening up 
mines, and so forth, and in some cases 
there is difficulty about payment, so that 
people are not eager to lend more. This 
is the case with Brazil. Yet they must 
have European or American money if 
they are to open up their vast country, 
and it is difficult for them to get it while 
their political situation is so disturbed. 

But, on the whole, development since 
the Wars of Liberation has been rapid. 
Education is still backward, and must be 
where the population is so scattered. There 
are universities, but in some the only 
faculties are those dealing with the 
practical training of the students for 
different callings — for medicine, law, en- 
gineering, farming, and so- on. Matters 
are improving both for men and women.' 
In spite of the Spanish tradition of the 
seclusion of women, girls go in increasing 
numbers to the universities. Many 3^oung 
men spend their college years at the 
universities of the United States, strength- 
ening the hold of the ideas of the Great 
Republic on its sister nations. 

T he place of south America in 

THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD 

If the South Americans take their- 
political ideas from the United States, 
they go to Spain, and to an uricreasing 
degree to France, for their literature and 
their art. It is astonishing that the 
Spanish race, so artistic, so poetic, and 
so great in literature in Europe, has not 
produced in America much that can be 
called great art or great literature. But 
everywhere South Americans are a music 
and an art-loving people, and the love of 
and the talent for music are shared by the 
Indian population. 

Nature has given South America such a 
magnificent country that she may yet 
redress the balance of . the Old World, 
but she is hampered by a troubled and a 
blood-stained history, and lacks the 
tradition of good government and of 
freedom which we are so fortunate as to 
inherit from our forefathers. It may be 
that, with no fear of outside invasion, 
and with her statesmen taking part in 
the political work of the wider world at 
Geneva, in the Palace of the League of 
Nations, both the ideas and’ the practice 
may improve, and in due course bring 
health and peace and happiness to the 
peoples of this vast continent. 
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^ 13 POETRY SECT 

One Thousand Poems of All Times and All Countries 


SECTION 57 


Wordsworth’s Ode On Immortality 

"i^^ILLIAM WORDSWORTH is known by this poem more universally than by any 
other of his writings, for it appeals, with great beauty of thought and language, 
to a' common human experience. Looking back, the man remembers how the fresh . 
.‘sights of the natural world thrilled him when he was a boy. It was as if a glow 
rested on it from other worlds. The poet suggests that a child brings into the 
world lingering - recollections — mere hints — of lives lived before elsewhere, and 
though they fade away they leave us spiritual longings to the end of our days. The 
title of the poem is Intimations ot Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood. 


The poet begins by stating that the dreams and visions of 
his youth had made the Earth, and all his eyes had looked 
upon in early years, so beautiful to him that in later life, 
when the commoner sights had become so familiar,, they 
seemed to lose some of the qualities they once possessed. 


’^HERE was a time when meadow, .grove, 
^ and stream, 


The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of 3 ^ore : 
Turn whereso'er T may. 

By night or day, 


The things which I have seen I now can 


No more shall grief of mine the season- 
wrong ; 

I h3ar the echoes through the mountains 
throng. 

The Winds come to me from the fields of 
sleep. 

And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of Ma^^ 

Doth every beast keep^ holiday ; . 

Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, 
thou happy Shepherd-boy ! 


see no more. 


His knowledge tells him that Earth and all its wonders are 
not less fair than when he was young ; but they have lost the 
glory ” which they had when his eyes first beheld them. 


■^HE Rainbow comes and goes, 

•And lovely is the Rose ; 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens- are 
bare ; 

•Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

■ The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But 3 ^et I know, wliere'er I go. 

That there hath passed away a glory 
from the earth. 


Yet, in the midst of his delight in thus living over again his 
childhood’s joys, the poet finds himself making note of 
some things — a tree and a field — that seemed to be different 
now as compared with his early visions of them ; thus the 
spell is broken : he is a man again, and trained thought 
takes the place of simple natural feeling and delight. 


Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival. 

My head hath its coronal. 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it alk 
0 evil day ! if I were sullen 


While Earth herself is adorning, 


But there are times in our later years when the singing of 
the birds and the frisking of the lambs suddenly bring up 
before us, as in a flash, our childhood’s happy visions. 


This sweet Ma37-morning, 

And the children are culling 
On every side. 

In a thousand valleys far and wide. 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines 


jsjow, while the birds thus sing a jo37ous 
song. 

And while the 3 ^oung lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound. 

To me alone there came a thought of grief : 
A timely utterance gave that thought 
relief. 

And I again am strong ; 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from 
the steep ; 


And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm* 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear 1 
But there's a tree, oh many one, 

A single field which I have looked upon ; 
Both of them speak of something that is 
gone : 

The Pans}^ at m 3 ^ feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 


Whither is fled the visionar 3 ^ gleam ? 


Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 
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Then he begins to think what these remembered visions of 
his vanished childhood may mean. In this great stanza he 
sets forth his thoughts. We may have lived before, and 
as in manhood we catch fleeting visions of our childhood, 
so may we have faint visions of a previous existence. 

Qur birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's 
Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home ; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it 
flows. 

He sees it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest. 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

It may be, the poet suggests, that our present existence here 
on Earth, with all its distractions and pleasures, has dulled 
in us the memory of the “ imperial palace,” or heaven, 
whence our souls have come, just as the experience of man- 
hood and age dulls in us the memories of our childhood. 

^ARTH fills her lap with pleasures of her 
own ; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural 
kind. 

And, even with something of a mother’s 
mind. 

And no unworthy aim. 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

The thought expressed in the previous stanza is followed 
farther in the next. But we are to remember that the poet 
never asserts as a fact that he believes in a past existence. 
The idea is a very old one and is a feature of some religions, 
such as Buddhism, and the poet suggests it for a poetic 
purpose which will presently be made clear to us, 

gEHOLD the Child among his new-born 
blisses, 

A six years’ darling of a pigmy size ! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he 
lies. 

Fretted b}^ sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human 
life, 

Shaped by himself with newly-learnM art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 


And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his humorous 
stage ” 

With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

The poet now addresses the child. The little boy, the little 
girl, is the greatest wonder of the world I For in its little 
body is the seed of everlasting life ; it is “ glorious in the 
sight of heaven-born freedom ” ; but, as the years grow upon 
it and make the wonders of the world commonplaces to 
it, it will become ever less conscious of these wonders. 

■Thou, whose exterior semblance doth 
belie 

Thy soul’s immensity ; 

Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage ; thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal 
deep. 

Haunted for ever by the eternal mind ; 
Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a master o’er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by ; . 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s 
height. 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou 
provoke 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with th}^ blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly 
freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 

Yet, just as at times these visions of our childhood rise again 
in our mind, so must we in our later years, when our know- 
ledge is ripened, realise that these visions have a mighty 
power in opening lor us the very gateways of immortality. 
They are not so much to be regarded as glimpses of a life 
that is past as of an immortal life of the soul which endures 
for ever. The very fact that such thoughts ever arise in us 
is a proof that there exists for us some other life beyond 
the life we are living in this world today. They are like the 
echoes of a great sea ; that sea is the immortal life of the 
soul, and death is but the beginning of our heavenly voyage, 

Q JOY ! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 

Tke thought of our past years in me doth 
breed 
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Perpetual benediction ; not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest : 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether bus}^ or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in 
his breast : 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our mortal 
Nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day. 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to 
make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence ; truths that wake. 
To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad en- 
deavour. 

Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy I 

Hence in a season of calm weather. 
Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
WTiich brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And see the children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more. 

Thus at last, in our old age, even when worldly knowledge 
may have dulled our childhood’s memories, the joyous 
feelings ot our early years may yet awaken within us, and 
our ripened senses should tell us that these feelings are the 
very truth of God speaking to us, not in words, but in a way 
no words can speak, of the immortal life to which we are 
born, if we only have “ the faith that looks through, death.” 

^ HEN sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous 
song ! 

And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound 1 
We in thought will join your throng. 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts today 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 

Wiat though the radiance which was once 
so bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the 
flower ; 


We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympatlty 
Which having been must ever be ; 

■ In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through 
death,. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

So that in the end, when we are old, if we have preserved 
our faith, thoug^h we may have lost the keen sense of 
wonder and delight we enjoyed in childhood, we shall still, 
in a different way, rejoice in all God’s creation ; and find it 
touching our hearts with feelings of deeper beauty. 

^ND O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, 
and Groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our loves 1 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their 
channels fret. 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as 
they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting 
sun 

Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms 
are won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which we 
live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and 
fears. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. 

FREEDOM 

The idea that freedom is something which, once for all, 
can be gained, held, and kept as a fixed possession is com- 
bated by James Russell Lowell the famous American 
poet, in these lines from one of his poems. Freedom he 
says must be constantly renewed to suit new circumstances. 

are not free ; doth Freedom, then, 

’ ^ consist 

In musing with our faces toward the Past. 
Yfliile petty cares and crawling interests 
twist 

Their spider- threads- about us, which at 
last 

Grow strong as iron chains, to cramp and 
bind 

In formal narrowness heart, soul, and 
mind . 

Freedom is recreated year b^^ year, 

In hearts wide open on the Godward side. 
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THE DONKEY 

In these famous verses Mr. G. K. Chesterton begins, as so 
many do, by belabouring the patient ass sorely ; but he 
makes a liberal recompense in his reminder of the glorious 
time when an ass carried Jesus into Jerusalem in the hour 
of His triumphal entry into that city, when the people ac- 
claimed Him with Hosannas and strewed palms in His path , 

W7hen fishes flew and forests walked 
^ And figs grew upon thorn, 

Some moments when the moon was blood, 
Then surely I was born. 

With monstrous head and sickening cry 
And ears like errant wings, 

The devil's walking parody 
On all four-footed things. 

The tattered outlaw of the earth. 

Of ancient crooked will ; 

Starve, scourge, deride me : I am dumb, 

I keep my secret still. 

Fools ! For I also had my hour ; 

One far fierce hour and sweet : 

There was a shout about my ears. 

And palms before my feet. 

THE HEATHER 

Scotland has appropriated the heather. There is plen.ty 
of it in England, here and there, and wherever it grows it 
captures the fancy and the heart , but Scotland reserves it 
as really hers. Neil Munro, novelist and poet, is a Scot of 
Scots, and here he gives us a fine poetic glimpse of the 
national leeling for the national garniture. 

If I were King of France, that noble fine 
^ land, 

And the gold was elbow deep within 
my chests. 

And my castles lay in scores along the 
wine-land 

With towers as high as where the eagle 
nests ; 

If harpers sweet, and swordsmen stout 
and vaunting. 

My history sang, my stainless tartan 
wore. 

Was not my fortune poor, with one thing 
wanting. 

The heather at my door? 

My galleys might be sailing every ocean. 
Robbing the isles, and sacking hold and 
keep. 

My chevaliers go prancing at my notion. 
To bring me back of cattle, horse, and 
sheep ; 

Fond arms be round my neck, the young 
heart's tether. 

And true love-kisses all the night might 
fill. 

But oh ! mochree, if I had not the heather 
Before me on the hill 1 


A hunter's fare is all I would be craving, 
A shepherd's plaiding and a beggar's 
pay. 

If I might earn them where the heather, 
waving, 

Gave fragrance to the da}^ 

The stars might see me, homeless one and 
weary. 

Without a roof to fend me from the dew, 
And still content, I'd find a bedding cheeiy 
Where’er the heather grew 1 

THE DAFFODILS 

No poet has felt a kinship with Nature more intensely and 
intimately than Wordsworth. This fine iliustration of the 
appeal of natural beauty to the heart ot man was written 
in 1801 , when Wordsworth’s poetic genius was at its height. 
The dancing daffodils carpeted a meadow skirting the lovely 
lake of Ullswater, and remained to him an unfading memory. 

I WANDERED loncly as a cloud 
^ That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinlde on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 

For oft when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

The}^ flash upon that inward eye 
\^Tiich is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure, fills. 

And dances with the daffodils. 

THE LAW THE LAWYERS KNOW ABOUT 

The narrow limits of classified knowledge that is proud ot' 
itself are here happily exposed by H. D. C. Pepler. who 
realises that the simple things we do not knov/ are more 
numerous than the things we do know and understand. 

'^HE law the lawyers know about 
^ Is propert}^ and land ; 

But why the leaves are on the trees. 

And why the winds disturb the seas, 
Why honey is the food of bees, 

^Vhy horses have such tender knees. 
Why winters come and rivers freeze. 
Why Faith is more than what one sees. 
And Hope survives the worst disease. 

And Charity is more than these. 

They do not understand. 
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IF I FALL 

These eight lines, which contain a noteworthy thought 
for everyone, are from the graceful pen of Janet Begbie. 

. Tf I faU 

1 hinder all; 

If I rise 
To the skies 

I shall help to drag the load 
One step farther on the road, 

On the common road we climb, 
Dead and living for all time. 

THE BUGLE 

The hope of the world has its perennial spring in the heart 
of youth. This cheering thought is here given the music 
of rhyme and the ring of faith by Harold Begbie. The 
poem was specially written for the Children’s Newspaper. 

W7ho stands upon the mountain's crest. 
Heir of the burning sun. 

And with a trumpet at his lips 
Blows every call save one ? 

'Tis Youth, whom none can overthrow, 

^ And nothing shall defeat ; 

Hark how his lifted trumpet sounds 
All calls except Retreat. 

The terrors of black night descend 
Upon that steadfast form ; 

Fierce flash the lightnings, thunders roll. 

The chariot of the storm ; 

But firmer still on that wild crag 
Youth plants his golden feet. 

And lifts his trumpet to his lips, 

■■ And never sounds Retreat. 

The night shall pass, the dawn will come ; 

Fear not, ye trembling old, 

Man's path lies upward through the stars, 
And heaven is for the bold I 
Youth's trumpet rings from height to 
height. 

On to the Judgment Seat ! 

Only the coward soul would sound 
The traitor call Retreat ! 

Youth faces always to the Light, 

Great courage fills his heart, 

Ever for him the sun will shine, 

Ever the night depart : 

His faith is in the power of Right, 

His Truth no shame can cheat ; 

Ten thousand times he'd rather die 
Than sound a base Retreat. 

Flis trumpet rings wherever Right 
Goes up to conquer Wrong : 

Old Science hears it at his toil. 

The Poet through his song ; 

In garrets where brave Genius starves. 
And on through street to street. 

The trumpet of the mountain calls : 

“ On, Pilgrim ! No retreat ! " 


' ENGLAND AND AMERICA IN 1782 

In these verses Tennyson expresses the feeling of all 
thoughtful men of the British Isles towards the Americans 
in their struggle for liberty near the end of the eighteenth 
century. British people should be proud that their 
American descendants inherited a love of freedom strong 
enough to defy the Motherland when she was tyrannous. 
John Hampden will be regarded as the whole world’s 
champion of freedom to the very end of time. 

^ THOU, that sendest out the man 
To rule by land and sea, 

Strong mother of a Lion-line, 

Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrenched their rights from thee ! 

What wonder if in noble heat 
Tho.se men thine arms withstood, 
Retaught the lesson thou hadst taught, 
And in thy spirit with thee fought, 

Who sprang from English blood ! 

But thou rejoice with liberal joy, 

Lift up thy rock}^ face. 

And shatter, when the storms are black, 

In many a streaming torrent back, 

The seas that shock thy base ! 

Whatever harmonies of law 
The growing world assume. 

Thy work is thine — The single note 
From that deep chord which Flampden 
smote 

Will vibrate to the doom. 

WILLIAM BLAKE 

This poem by James Thomson represents in some 
measure, but not with completeness, the isolation of 
William Blake. Blake was not unknown, nor was he 
unappreciated. His aloofness from men arose from the 
mystical character of his mind. His ideas and his art were 
not readily understood even by his friends, but he was far 
from friendless. Unlike the writer of these verses, “the 
poet of despair,” Blake was happy in his mental isolation. 

LJe came to the desert of London town 
^ ^ Grey miles long ; 

He wandered up and he wandered down. 
Singing a quiet song. 

He came to the desert of London town. 
Mirk miles broad ; 

He wandered up and he wandered down, 
Ever alone with God. 

There were thousands and thousands of 
human kind 

111 this desert of brick and stone ; 

But some were deaf and some were blind. 
And he was there alone. 

At length the good hour came ; he died 
As he had lived, alone : 

He was not missed from the desert wide ; 
Perhaps he was found at the Throne. 
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HOW LANG AND DREARY IS THE NIGHT 

The poet’s habit of attributing^ his own feelings to his 
surroundings is often seen in the songs of Robert Burns, and 
in these longing memories we are given an example of it; 

LJow lang and dreary is the night 
^ ^ When I am frae my dearie ! 

I restless lie frae e'en to morn, 

Tho’ I were ne'er sae weary. 

For oh, her lanel}/ nights are lang ; 

And oh, her dreams are eerie ; 

And oh, her widowed heart is sair, 

That's absent frae her dearie. 

\^TLen I think on the lightsome days 
I spent wi' thee, my dearie. 

And now that seas between us roar. 

How can I be but eerie ! 

How slow ye move, 3^e heavy hours ; 

The joyless day how drearie ! 

It wasna sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi' m}^ dearie. 

LINES WRITTEN IN KENSINGTON 
GARDENS 

/llatthew Arnold was a singularly all-round man. a scholar, 
a critic, a poet, but far more than only a man of books. In 
this poem we see him lying in Kensington- Gardens, in the 
season when sheep are turned into that great London park 
to crop the grass among the stately trees. And there, 
encircled by London, he finds himself one with Nature, that 
never betrays the heart that, loves her and feels a larger 
peace than is known in the busy racket of the world of men. 
It is a lesson sweet and true, and is put by the poet 
into words that constantly have a. surprising grace. 

Tn this lone open glade I lie, 

^ Screened by deep boughs on either 
hand ; 

And at its end, to stay the e^^e, 

Those black-crowned, red-boled pine 
trees stand. 

Birds here make song, each bird has his,. 

Across the girdling city's hum. 

How green under the boughs it is ! 

How thick the tremulous sheep-cries 
come ! 

Sometimes a child will cross the glade 
To take his nurse his broken toy ; 
Sometimes a thrush flit overhead 
Deep in her unknown day's employ. 

Here at my feet what w.onders pass, • 
What endless, active life is here ! 

What blowing daisies, fragrant grass ! 

An air-stirred forest, fresh and clear. 

Scarce fresher is the mountain sod 
Where the tired angler lies, stretched 
out. 

And, eased of basket and of rod, 

Counts his day's spoil, the spotted trout. 


In the huge world which roars hard by 
Be others happ}^ if they can ! 

But in my helpless cradle I 
Was breathed on by the rural Pan. 

I, on men's impious uproar hurled. 

Think often, as I hear them rave, 

That peace has left the upper world. 

And now keeps only in the grave. 

Yet here is peace for ever new ! 

When I who watch them am away. 

Still all things in this glade go through 
The changes of their quiet day. 

Then to their happy rest they pass ; 

The flowers upclose, the birds are fed, 
The night comes down upon the grass. 
The child sleeps warmly in his bed. 

Calm soul of all things 1 make it mine 
To feel, amid the city's jar. 

That there abides a peace of thine 
Man did not make, and cannot mar! 

The will to neither strive nor cry. 

The power to feel with others give ! 
Calm, calm me more ! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 

BREATHES THERE THE MAN 

These are the opening lines of the final Canto of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. The aged harper is asked 
why he being so .skilful, does not journey to England, 
where he would be better rewarded. His reply is this out- 
burst of patriotic fervour Such national pride is felt by 
men of almost every country, but it. has seldom been 
expressed so ardently as it is by Scott in these lines. 

B reathes there the man with soul so 
dead. 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ? 

Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

O Caledonia ! stern and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand !. 
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THE BELLS OF HEAVEN ' 

Ralph Hodgson has made himself one of the most sym- 
pathetic interpreters of animal life among our poets. Here 
is a bold outburst against the shameful oppression of 
animals, wild and tame, which is tolerated in these days 

WOULD ring the bells of Heaven, 
The wildest peal for years, 

If Parson lost his senses 
And people came to theirs, 

And he and they together 
Knelt down with angry prayers 
For tamed and shabby tigers. 

And dancing dogs and bears, 

And wretched, blind pit-ponies. 

And little hunted hares. 

IT WILL END IN THE RIGHT 

Gerald Atassey, who in youth was a working man, and 
became a vigorous patriotic poet with a noble love of free- 
dom and a firm faith in the triumph of goodness, wrote 
verses which have found splendid fulfilment in the present 
day. Here is an example. Massey lived from 1S28 to 1 907. 

N ever despair, 0 my comrades in 
sorrow ! 

I know that our mourning is ended not. 
Yet 

Shall the vanquished today be the victors 
tomorrow, 

Our star shall shine on in the tyrant's 
sunset. 

Hold on, though they spurn thee, for 
whom thou art living 
A life only cheered by the lamp of its love ; 
Hold on ! Freedom's hope to the bounden 
ones giving ; 

Green spots in the waste wait the worn 
spirit-dove. 

Hold on — still hold on — in the world's 
despite, 

Nurse the faith in thy heart, keep the 
lamp of Truth bright, 

And, m}^ life for thine, it shall end in the 
Right. 

What though the martyrs and prophets 
have perished ! 

The Angel of Life rolls the stone from 
their graves ; 

Immortal's the faith and the freedom 
they cherished, 

Their lone triumph cry stirs the spirits of 
slaves ! 

They are gone, but the glory is left in 
our life. 

Like the day-god’s last kiss on the dark- 
ness of even, 

Gone down on the desolate seas of their 
strife. 

To climb as star-beacons up Liberty’s 
heaven. 


Think of the wrongs that have ground us 
for ages ! 

Think of the wrongs we have still to en- 
dure 1 

Think of our blood, red on histor3/'s 
pages ! 

Then w’ork, that our reckoning be speed}^ 
and sure. 

Slaves cry to their gods, but be our God 
revealed 

In our lives, in our works, in our warfare 
for man ; 

And bearing — or born upon — Victory's 
shield. 

Let us. fight battle-harnessed, and fall in 
the van. 

Hold on, still hold on, in the world's 
despite. 

Nurse the faith in thy heart, keep the lamp 
of Truth bright. 

And, mv life for thine, it shall end in the 
Right. 

A FAREWELL 

These verses were written by Tennyson to the brook at 
Somersby, in Lincolnshire, the place where he was born — 
the brook which he described in a longer poem and more 
cheerful strain. The permanence of Nature contrasted 
with the short life of man has been a theme for all poets. 

IYlow down, cold rivulet, to the sea. 
Thy tribute wave deliver ; 

No more by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

Flow, swiftly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet, then a river : 

Nowhere by thee my steps shall be, 

■ For ever and for ever. 

But here will sigh thine alder tree. 

And here thine aspen shiver ; 

And here b}^ thee will hum the bee. 
For ever and for ever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 

A thousand moons will quiver ; 

But not by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE 

This charming little song, illustrating the delights of happy 
memories, is a scrap by Shelley published after his death- 

jV/Iusic, when soft voices die, 

IVi Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet' violets sicken, 

Live within the sense the}^ quicken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the beloved’s bed ; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 
Love itself shall slumber on. 
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THE THREE GIVERS 

The fact that he has the blessing of an Irish wife has helped 
Sir William Watson to one of the most graceful compliments 
ever paid by a poet-husband. These verses are from Sir 
William’s own selection of a hundred of his poems, which 
are published by Messrs Hodder and Stoughton. 

England gave me sun and .storm, 

^ The food whereon my spirit throve ; 
America gave me hand-grasps warm. 

And Ireland gave me her I love. 

Heirs of unequal wealth they are, 

These noble lands, these givers three ; 
And it was the poorest one by far 
That gave the richest gift to me. 

TO THE CUCKOO 

These verses to the cuckoo, written by Wordsworth in 1802, 
and containing some admirable touches of description, 
transport the poet, as was his custom, to his boyhood, when 
all Nature’s sights and sounds thrilled him with a sense of 
romance. But it is strange that, often as he heard the bird, 
he never happened to see it in his boyhood. Like the 
corncrake, the cuckoo seems to be something of a ven- 
triloquist, but, unlike that ground bird, it can be easily seen. 

BLITHE new-comer ! I have heard, 

^ I hear thee and rejoice. 

0 Cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 

From hill to hiU it seems to pass, 

At once far off and near. 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers. 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till Ldo beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed bird 1 the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place ; 

That is fit home for thee ! 


LET US WITH A GLADSOME MIND 

When he was a schoolboy of fifteen, as he himself tells us, 
John Milton wrote this paraphrase of Psalm 136. We omit 
twelve verses of Israelitish history. The paraphrase, 
though it does not follow the original closely and has not 
the full melody of the poet’s later style, shows signs of the 
imagination that was to be fully displayed in later life, and 
is an interesting example of boyish workmanship. 

T ET US with a gladsome mind 
^ Praise the Lord, for he is kind. 

For his mercies ay endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 

Let us blaze his name abroad. 

For of Gods he is the God : 

0 let us his praises tell 
Who doth the wrathful tyrants quell. 

Who with his miracles doth make 
Amazed heaven and earth to shake : 

Who by his wisdom did create 
The painted heavens so full of state : 

-Wlio did the solid Earth ordain 
To rise above the watery plain : 

W’ho by his all-commanding might 
Did fill the new-made world with light : 

And caused the golden-tressed Sun 
All the day long his course to run ; 

The horned Moon to shine by night 
Amongst her spangled sisters bright : 

All living creatures he doth feed. 

And with full hand supplies their need : . 

Let us therefore warble forth 
His mighty majesty and worth : 

That his mansion hath on high 
Above the reach of mortal : 

For his mercies ay endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 

ORPHEUS AND HIS LUTE 

This song, describing the power of music according to 
ancient fables, is from the play of Henry the Eighth, 
printed in Shakespeare’s works but only partly written by 
Shakespeare. The song is from the scene which was pro- 
bably not written by him. Killing is here an adjective. 

^RPHEUs with his lute made trees. 

And the mountain-tops that freeze. 
Bow themselves when he did sing :* 

To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 

Everything that heard him play. 

Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 

In sweet music is such art. 

Killing care and grief of heart 
Fail asleep, or, hearing, die. 
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WORLD-STRANGENESS 

Sir William Watson, the writer of this confession of a poeEs 
sense of homelessness in the world, is one of our foremost 
writers of the grave, classical style of English verse. In 
serious thought, dignity, and the rich grace that is not a 
passing fashion, he stands apart. He has himself made 
from his poems a selection of a hundred by which he would 
be judged; they are published by Hodder and Stoughton. 

Ctrange the world about me lies, 

^ Never yet familiar grown : 

Still disturbs me with surprise, 

Haunts me like a face half known. 

In this house with starry dome, 

Floored with gemlike plains and seas. 
Shall I never feel at home, 

Never wholly be at ease ? 

On from room to room I stray. 

Yet my Host can ne’er espy. 

And I know not to this day 
Whether guest or captive I. 

So, between the starry dome 
And the floor of plains and seas, 

I have never felt at home. 

Never wholly been at ease. 

THE TWELVE-FORTY-FIVE 
Joyce Kilmer, an American poet who was one of the saddest 
losses in the Great War, was a newspaper man who regu- 
larly caught a homeward train after midnight, and was one 
of the few who found poetry in a familiar railway ride. 
These lines are from a poem showing vividly how the 12.45 
train in the dead of night appealed to him. 

\WiTHiN the Jersey City shed 
^ The engine coughs and shakes its 
• head. 

The smoke, a plume of red and white. 
Waves madly in the face of night. 

And now the grave, incurious stars 
Gleam on the groaning, hurrying cars. 
Against the kind and awful reign 
Of darkness, this our angry train, 

A noisy little rebel, pouts 

Its brief defiance, flames and shouts ; 

And passes on, and leaves no trace. 

For darkness holds its ancient place. 
Serene and absolute, the king, 
Unchanged, of every hving thing. 

The houses lie obscure and stiU 
In Rutherford and Carlton Hill. 

Our lamps intensify the dark 
Of slumbering Passaic Park. 

And quiet holds the weary feet 
That daily tramp through Prospect Street, 
What though we clang and clank and roar 
Through mU Passaic’s streets? No door 
Will open, not an eye wiU see 
Who this loud vagabond may be. 

Upon my crimson-cushioned seat. 

In manufactured light and heat, . 


I feel unnatural and mean. 

Outside the towns are cool and clean ; 
Curtained awhile from sound and sight, 
They take God’s gracious gift of night. 

But of it let this thing be told. 

To its high honour be it said, 

It carries people home to bed. 

My cottage lamp shines white and clear ; 
God bless the train that brought me here I 

' THE ROCK-A-BY LADY 

Eugene Field, the American poet of childhood, had the 
rare gift of giving sweet singing words to the daintiest 
fancies of little children. Here we see how he could give a 
personal form to the influences which^ soothe the tired 
child into slumber. The poetry of a child going to sleep 
after the toy-born dreams of the day has never been caught 
more tenderly and sweetly than in these four verses. 

T he Rock-a-by Lady from Hush-a-by 
Street 

Comes stealing, comes creeping ; 

The poppies they hang from her head to 
her feet, 

And each hath a dream that is tiny and 
fleet ; 

She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet. 
Yflieii she findeth you sleeping 1 

There is one little dream of a beautiful 
drum, 

Rub-a-dub ! ” it goeth ; 

There is one little dream of a big sugar- 
plum. 

And lo ! thick and fast the other dreams 
' come 

Of pop-guns that bang and tin tops that 
hum. 

And the trumpet that bloweth ! 

And dollies peep out of those wee little 
dreams 

With laughter and singing ; 

And boats go a-floating on silvery streams. 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own 
mist}^ gleams. 

And up, up, and up, where the Mother 
Moon beams. 

The fairies go winging ! 

Would 3 ^ou dream all these dreams that 
are tiny and fleet ? 

They’ll come to you sleeping ; 

So shut the two eyes that are weary, my 
sweet. 

For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hush-a-by 
Street, 

With poppies that hang from her head to 
her feet. 

Comes stealing, comes creeping. 
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SHE WALKS IN' BEAUTY 

That Byron could write with all the charm of the Eliza- 
bethan masters of song may be seen in this sketch. 

HE walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
■ Meet in her aspect and her e 3 ’es : 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ra}^ the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress. 

Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear, their dwelling- 
place. 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow. 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent. 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent 1 

GLORY TO THEE, MY GOD, THIS NIGHT 

The writer of this oldest and best of evening hymns, Bishop 
Thomas Ken, was such a man as the writer of such a hymn 
ought to have been. He was honest to the core, and fearless 
in support of what he felt to be right. Ken’s morning and 
evening hymns were written, in 1674, for the boys of 
Winchester school, where he had been educated. Ken 
was one of the bishops who were sent to the Tower by the 
wretched James the Second; yet he would not take the 
oath to William the Third when he superseded James. The 
respect he commanded during his life has never waned 

^ LORY to Thee, my God, this night 
For all the blessings of the light ; 
Keep me, 0 keep me, King of kings. 
Beneath Thy own almighty wings. 

Forgive me. Lord, for Thy dear Son, 

The ill that I this day have done. 

That with the world, myself, and Thee 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 

Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful dsy. 

0 may my soul on Thee repose. 

And may sweet sleep mine eyelids close. 
Sleep that may me more vigorous make 
To serve my God when I awake. 

When in the night I sleepless lie 
My soul with heavenly thoughts supply ; 
Let no ill dreams disturb m\^ rest. 

No powers of darkness me molest. 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow. 
Praise Him, all creatures here below : 
Praise Him above. Angelic host ; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


AT THE GATE 

The writer of these lines, whose name is Colwyn Philipps, 
expresses here the feeling, which must come to us all at 
times, that we can never really completely know each 
other, however much we may wish to do so. 

WALL and gulf for ever lie between. 

Not all that we may do through 
love or wit 
Can quite avail to pull away the screen, 
Nor yet succeed in bridging o’er the pit. 
He knows the reason, He that ordered it. 
Who made us love but never understand. 
He fixed the barrier as He saw fit. 

And bade us yearn and still stretch 
forth the hand 

Across the very sea He said should ne’er 
be spanned. 

Be sure this great and aching love of mine. 
That ever’ yearns to know and to be 
known. 

Can tear the veil that sometimes seems so 
fine 

As though ’twere cobweb waiting but the 
blow 

To fall asunder and for ever go. 

E’en as I rise to strike it is too late. 

The cobwebs billow, thicken, seem to 
grow 

To a thick wall with buttress tall and 
great. 

I stand alone, a stranger at a city gate. 
A MILE WITH ME 

This sketch of the qualities that are most helpful in a friend 
is from the pen of Dr. Henry Van Dyke, one of America’s best 
known poets and ambassadors. He was United States Min- 
ister to the Netherlands and Luxemburg from 1913 to I917. 

WHO will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s merry way ? 

A comrade blithe and full of glee. 

Who dares to laugh out loud and free. 

And let his frolic fancy pla}^ 

Like a happ37 child, through the flowers 

That fill the field and fringe the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 

And who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s wear 3 ^ way ? 

A friend whose heart has e 3 ^es to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 
And the quiet rest at the end o’ the da 3 ^— 
A friend who knows, and dares to say 
The brave, sweet words that cheer the 
way 

Where he walks a mile with me. 

With such a comrade, such a friend, 

I fain would walk till journey’s end. 
Through summer sunshine, winter rain. 
And then ? Farewell, we shall meet again! 
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BLOSSOMS 

The graceful flow of Robert Herrick’s fancy is charmingly 
seen in this brief song on the fragility of much that is 
beautiful. He pleads with the blossoms to stay a little while. 

AIR pledges of a fruitful tree, 

Why do ye fair so fast ? 

Your date is not so past, 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What 1 were ye born to be 
An hour or half's delight. 

And so to bid good-night ? 

/Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth. 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride 
.Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS 

This lovely poetical setting of the idea of angelic guardian- 
ship of human creatures occupies the first two stanzas of 
the eighth canto of the second book of Edmund Spenser’s 
great poem The Faerie Queene. published in 1590. 

A ND is there care in Heaven ? And is 
there love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures 
base 

That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is — else much more wretched were 
the case 

Of men than beasts. But 0 ! th' exceeding 
grace 

Of highest God, that loves His creatures 
so, 

And all His works with mercy doth 
embrace, 

That blessed angels He sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his 
wicked foe ! 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us, that succour want ? 
How oft do they with golden pinions 
cleave 

The flitting skies, like fl3nng pursuivant. 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant ? 

They for us fight, they watch and duly 
ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about 
us plant ; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward,: 
O why should heavenly God to men have 
such regard ? 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 

Among the tender poems about childhood that have 
touched the heart of the world none takes a dearer place 
than this, by Eugene Field, on the toys of Little Boy Blue. 

^ HE little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and staunch he stands ; 
The little toy soldier is red with rust, 

And his musket moulds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair ; 

And that was the time when our Little 
Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 

“ Now, don't you go till I come," he said, 
" And don't you make any noise ! " 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed. 

He dreamt of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue : 

Oh, the years are many, the years are long. 
But the little toy friends are true ! 

Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 

Awaiting the touch of a little hand. 

The smile of a little face ; 

And they wonder,' as waiting the long 
years through 

In the dust of that little chair, 

What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 

LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 

This call of the life of simplicity and rural beauty to man 
in a city’s throng, expressed in the choicest melody of words 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats, has found its way into almost every 
selection of poems in the English • tongue. We take 
these verses from Air. Yeats’s volume of collected works. 

T WILL arise and go now, and go to 
Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay 
and wattles made ; 

Nine bean rowsAwll I have there, a hive 
for the honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for 
peace comes dropping slow. 
Dropping from the veils of the morning 
to where the cricket sings ; 

There midnight's all a glimmer, and noon 
a purple glow. 

And evening full of the linnet's wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night 
and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low 
sounds by the shore ; 

WTiile I stand on the roadway, or on the 
pavements gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
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..FIDELITY 

Amoniif the numberless poems in which the fidelity of the 
dog is celebrated this by Wordsworth takes a high place. 
There are many instances of dogs that have shown as 
great fidelity to their masters as the traveller’s dog here 
described, and they are all worth^^ of the poet’s praise. 

A BARKING sound the shepherd hears, 

A cry as of a dog or fox ; 

He halts, and searches with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks : 

And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; • 

And instantly a dog is seen, 

Glancing through that covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 

With something, as the shepherd thinks. 
Unusual in its cry : 

Nor is there anyone in sight 
All round, in hollow or on height ; 

Nor shout, nor whistle, strikes his ear : 
What is the creature doing here ? 

It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December's snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ; 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling. 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak. 

In symphony austere ; 

Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud. 

And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast. 
That, if it could, would hurry past ; 

But that enormous barrier holds it fast. 

Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
O'er rocks and stones, following the dog 
As quickly as he ma}^ ; 

Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 

The appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 
The man had fallen, that place of fear I 
At length upon the shepherd's mind 
It breaks, and all is clear : 

Pie instantly recalled the name. 

And who he was, and whence he came ; 
Remembered, too, the very day 
On which the traveller passed this way. 


But hear a wonder, for whose sake 
This lamentable talc I tell ! 

A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits well. . 

The dog, which stiU was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid cry. 

This dog had been through three months' 
space 

A dweller in that savage place. ' 

Y^es, proof was plain that since the day 
When this ill-fated traveller died. 

The dog had watched about the spot. 

Or by his master's' side : 

How nourished here through such long 
time 

He knows who gave that love sublime ; 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate. 

SHUFFLE-SHOON AND AMBER-LOCKS 

That sweet* minded writer of verses for children, the 
American Eugene Field, here combines the charm of child- 
hood with the gentle pathos of old age, the forward dreams 
of youth and the backward dreams of gracious memory. 

Chuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks 
^ Sit together, building blocks ; 
Shuffle-Shoon is old and grey, 
Amber-Locks a little child ; 

But together at their play 
Age and youth are reconciled. 

And with sympathetic glee 
Build their castles fair to see. 

/' When I grow to be a man,'^ 

So the wee one's prattle ran, 

" I shall build a castle so, 

With a gateway broad and grand ; 

Here a pretty vine shall grow. 

There a soldier guard shall stand ; 

And the tower shall be so high 
Folks will wonder, by-and-by ! " 

Shuflie-Shbon quoth : " Yes, I know ; 
Thus I builded long ago ! 

Here a gate, and there a wall. 

Here, a window, there a door ; 

Here a steeple wondrous tall 
Riseth ever more and more ! 

But the years have levelled low 
What I builded long ago 1" 

So they gossip at their play. 

Heedless of the fleeting day ; 

One speaks of the Long Ago, 

Where 'his dead hopes buried lie ; 

One with chubby cheeks aglow 
Prattleth of the By-and-by ; 

Side by side they build their blocks, 
Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks. 
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GOD SAVE THE KING 

The British National Anthem has been attributed to 
Henry Carey, the poet and musician who wrote Sally in 
Our Alley ; but Carey never claimed it as his. It is not 
poetry, and the second verse is mere doggerel, not Tar 
removed from blasphemy, and quite unworthy of a great 
nation. It refers back to the days when kings were them- 
selves scheming politicians, pretending to wield God-given 
power. The music, which has a massive plainness, was 
composed by Dr. John Bull, organist to Queen Elizabeth 
and Janies the First. We give here the first and last verses. 

OD save our gracious King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save tlie King ! 

Send him victorious, - 
Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the King ! 

Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour. 

Long may he reign. 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 

God save the King ! 

PRAISE TO THE HOLIEST IN THE HEIGHT 

To feel the power of this hymn by Cardinal Newman it 
should be heard in its proper setting in his- poem The 
Dream of Gerontius, with the music of Sir Edward Elgar. 

p RAISE to the Holiest in the height, 

^ And in the depth be praise, 

In all Llis words most wonderful, 

Most sure in all His ways. 

0 loving wisdom of our God 1 
When all was sin and shame, 

A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. 

O wisest love 1 that flesh and blood, 
Which did in Adam fail. 

Should strive afresh against the foe, 
Should strive and should prevail'; 

And that a higher gift than grace 
, Should flesh and .blood refine, 

God's presence and His very Self, 

And Essence all-divine, 

0 generous love ! that He who smote 
In Man for man the foe 
The double agony in Man 

For mail should undergo ; . ’ 

And in .the garden secretty, • 

And on the Cross on high. 

Should teach His brethren, and inspire 
To suffer and to die. 

Praise to the Lloliest in the height, 

And in the depth be praise ; 

In all Llis words, most wonderful, 

Most sure in all His ways. 


TO A SKYLARK 

Wordsworth wrote two poems. to. the lark, one To- tlia 
Skylark- (or the whole species) and the other To a Skylark' 
(or a particular bird that influenced his mind as he lihened 
to it). He was downhearted, but the happiness of the bird 
roused his spirit, .and enabled him to feel contented. The 
poem To the Skylark (see page 46S7) is the bdter known, 
but this address to the one. cheering bird is a liappy e.xampie 
of the poet’s power of refreshing his soul froni Nature. 

T Tp with me ! up with me into' the clouds I 
^ / For thy song, Lark, is 'strong;'. 

Up with me ! up with me into the clouds t. 

Singing, singing, ■ : ' 

With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 
Lift me, guide me, till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind ! 

I have walked through wildernesses 
- dreary, 

And today my heart is weary ; 

Had I now the wings of a fairy, 

Up to thee would I fl^c 

There is madness about thee, and joy divine 

In that song of thine-; 

Lift me, guide me, high and high, 

To thy banqueting-place in the sky. 

Joyous as morning, ^ 
Thou art laughing and scorning ; 

Thou hast a nest for tln^ love and thy 
rest, 

And, though little troubled \vith sloth, . 
Drunken Lark I thou wouldst be loth 
To be such a traveller as 1. 

Happ}^, happy Liver, . 

With a soul as strong as a. mountain river 
Pouring out praise to the almighty Giver,- 
Joy and jollity be with us both ! 

Alas ! My journey, rugged and uneven, 
Through prickly moors or dusty \v3.ys must 
wind ; 

But hearing thee, or others of thy kind, . . 
As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 
I, with my fate contented, will plod on. 
And hope for higher raptures when life's' 
day. is done. 

PIPPA’S SONG 

This lovely and famous early morning song is from a poem 
by Robert Browning called Pippa Passes. Pippa is an 
Italian girl who works hard and rarely has a holiday, but 
when the looked-for day comes she goes out and sings 
songs wherever she goes, and her passing by has an in- 
fluence for good on all the people who hear her voice. 

year’s at the spring, 

^ And da^Ps at the morn ; 
Morning's at seven ; 

The hillside's dew-pearled ; 

The lark's on the wing ; 

The snail's on the thorn ; 

God’s in liis heaven : 

All's right with the world. 
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THE LEAK IN THE DYKE 


In Holland the people have continually to keep waich 
on the sea, as parts of the country are below the level of 
the water at high tide. To keep the sea from flooding the 
land great banks were built in these parts of the country. 
These banks, or dykes — in England a dyke is a ditch, but 
in the North it means a low stone wall — had to be kept in 
constant repair. This poem tells the true story of how a 
little boy, by pressing handfuls of sand and earth into a 
small breach made in one of the dykes, managed to prevent 
the sea. from widening the breach and flooding the land 
behind, and thus saved the people from ruin. The writer of 
the poem was Phoebe Cary, who was born in Ohio in 1824, 
and was for many years a very popular poet in America. 


■The good dame looked from her cottage 
^ At the close of the pleasant day, 

And cheerily cailed to her little son, 
Outside the door at play : 

Come, Peter, come ! I want to see.yougo. 
While there is light to see. 

To the hut of the blind old man who lives 
Across the dyke for me ; 

And take these cakes I made for him ; 

They are hot and smoking yet. 

You have time enough to go and come 
Before the sun is set.'" 


Then the good wife turned to her labour. 
Humming a simple song. 

And thought of her husband working hard 
At the sluices all day long ; 

And set the turf a-blazing. 

And brought the coarse black bread. 
That he might find a fire at night, 

And find the table spread. 


And Peter left the brother 
With whom all day he had played. 

And the sister who had watched their sports 
In the willow's tender shade ; 

And told them they'd see him back before 
They saw a star in sight. 

Though he wouldn't be afraid to go 
In the very blackest night ! 


For he was a brave, bright fellow, 

With eye and conscience clear ; 

He could do whatever a boy might do. 
And he had not learned to fear. 

Why, he wouldn't have robbed a bird's 
nest. 

Nor brought a stork to harm. 

Though never a law in Holland 
Had stood to stay his arm ! 


And now, with his face all glowing 
And eyes as bright as the day 
With the thoughts of his pleasant errand. 
He trudged along the way. 

And soon his joyous prattle 
Made glad a lonesome place : 

Alas ! if only the blind old man 
Could have seen that happy face ! 


Yet he somehow caught the brightness 
\Vhich his voice and presence lent ; 
And he felt the sunshine come and go 
As Peter came and went. 


And now, as the day was sinking. 
And the winds began to rise. 


The mother looked from her door again, 


Shading her anxious eyes ; 

And saw the shadows deepen. 

And birds to their homes come back ; 


But never a sign of Peter 


Along the level track. 

But she said : ‘‘ He will come at morning. 
So I need not fret or grieve. 

Though it isn't like my bo}^ at all 
To stay without my leave." 


But where was the child delaying ? 

On the homeward wa}^ was he. 

And across the dyke while the sun wa.s up 
An hour above the sea. 

He was stooping now to gather flowers, 

. Now listening to the sound 
As the angry waters dashed themselves 
Against their narrow bound. 

Ah I well for us," said Peter, 

That the gates are good and strong, 
And my father tends them carefully. 

Or they would not hold you long I 
You're a wicked sea," said Peter ; 

I know why you fret and chafe : 

You would like to spoil our lands and 
homes. 

But our sluices keep you safe ! " 


But hark! Through the noise of the waters 
Comes a low, clear, trickling sound ; 

And the child's face pales with terror. 

And his blossoms drop to the ground. 
He is up the bank in a moment. 

And, stealing through the sand. 

He sees a stream not yet so large 
As his slender, childish hand. ' 

'Tis a leak in the dyke 1 He is but a bo}^ 
Unused to fearful scenes ; 

But, young as he is, he has learned to know 
The dreadful thing that means. 

A leak in the dyke 1 The stoutest heart 
• Grows faint that cry to hear. 

And the bravest man in all the Jand 
Turns white with mortal fear : 

For he knows the smallest leak may grow 
To a flood in a single night ; 

And he knows the strength of the cruel sea 
When loosed in its angry might. 


And the bo}^ ! he has seen the danger. 
And, shouting a wild alarm. 

He forces back the weight of the sea 


With the strength of his single arm I 
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He listens for the joyful sound 
Of a footstep passing nigh ; 

And he la^'s his ear to the ground to catch 
The answer to his cry. 


And he hears the rough wind blowing. 
And the waters rise and fall. 

But never an answer came to him. 

Save the echo of his call. 

He sees no hope, no succour, 

His feeble voice is lost ; 

Yet what shall he do but watch and wait. 
Though he perish at his post ! 


So, faintly calling and cr 3 dng 
Till the sun is under the sea, 

Crying and moaning till the stars 
Come out for company. 

He thinks of his brother and sister. 

Asleep in their safe, warm bed ; 

He thinks of his father and mother. 

Of himself as dying and dead. 

And of how, when the night is over, 

They must come and find him at last ; 
But he never thinks he can leave the place 
Where duty holds him fast. 


The good dame in the cottage 
Is up and astir with the light. 
For the thought of her little Peter 


Has been with her all night. 


And now she watches the pathway, 

As yester eve she had done ; 

But what does she see so strange and black 
Against the rising sun ? 

Her neighbours are bearing between them 
Something’ straight to her door : 

The child is coming home, but not 
As he ever came before ! 


He is dead 1 '' she cries. '' My darling ! '' 
And the startled father hears. 

And comes and looks the-wa}^ she looks. 


And fears the thing she fears. 


Till a glad shout from the bearers 
Thrills the stricken man and wife : 

“ Give thanks, for your son has saved our 
land. 

And God has saved his life ! '' 

So, there in the morning sunshine, 

They knelt about the boy ; 

And every head was bared and bent 
In tearful, reverent joy. 


Tis many a year since then ; but still. 
When the sea roars like a flood. 

Their boys are taught what a boy can do 
Who is brave, and true, and good. 

For every man in that country 
Takes his son by the hand. 


And tells him of little Peter, 

Whose courage saved the land. 

They have many a valiant hero. 
Remembered through the years ; 

But never one whose name so oft 
Is named with loving tears. 

And his deed shall be sung by the cradle. 
And told to the child on the knee. 

So long as the dykes of Holland 
Divide the land from the sea ! 


CUCKOO SONG 


This is the oldest song in the English language. It comes 
from the first half of the thirteenth century, and shows 
how men’s hearts responded then, as now, to the influences 
of Spring. Noo, or nu, is an ancient form of our word now, 
which still keeps its old sound in the Scottish tongue. 


CUMER is immen in, 

^ Lhude sing cnccii ! 

Groweth sed, and hloweth med, 
And springth the wtide nu : 

Sing cuccu / 


Awe hleteth after lomh, 
Lhouth after calve ; 
Btilluc sterteth, hucke^ verteth, 
Mttrie sing cuccu ! 


C%iccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu; 

Ne swike thu naver nu ; 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu, 

Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu> ! 


Cummer is a-coming in, 

^ Loud sing cuckoo I 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 
And springe th the wood new : 

Sin^ cuckoo ! 


Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth after calf cow ; 

Bullock starteth, buck verteth, 
Merry sing cuckoo 1 


Cuckoo, cuckoo, well singest thou, cuckoo ; 

Nor cease thou ever noo ; 

Sing cuckoo, noo, sing cuckoo. 

Sing cuckoo, sing cuckoo, noo ! 


TRUST 


In his youth Wordsworth was a friend of the French 
Revolution, but he saw it spoiled and was disillusioned. 
Forty years later he saw the realisation of things he had . 
hoped for in his youth, and in these lines he tells us the 
lesson he had learned, a lesson always needed. 


Tf this great world of joy and pain 
^ Revolve in one sure track ; 


If freedom, set, will rise again. 
And virtue, flown, come back ; 
Woe to the purblind crew who .fill 
The heart with each day's care ; 
Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear, and to forbear 1 


I I 


f 1 
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RHYMES OF THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE 

An English version of these rhymes appears side by side with the French 


FAIS DODO, COLAS 

EpAis dodo, Colas, mon petit frere, 

^ Fais dodo, Faiiras clu lolo. 

Maman est en liaut,- 
Out fait du gateau ; - 
Papa est en has, 

Oui fait du chocolat-; 

Fais dodo. Colas, mon petit frere, 

Fais dodo, Lauras du lolo. 

SUR LE PONT D’AVIGNON 

Cur le pont d'Avignon, 

^ L'on 37 danse, Ton y danse ; 

Sur le pont d' Avignon, 

L'on y danse tons en rond. 

Les beaux messieurs font comm' 9a, 

Ft puis encore comm' ca. 

Sur le pont d'Avignon, 

L'on 37 danse, Ton y danse ; 

Sur le pont d'Avignon 
L'on 37 danse tous en rond. 

Les belles dames font comm' ca, 

Ft puis encore comm' 9a ; 

Sur le pont d'Avignon 

Tout le monde y danse en rond ! 

RAMHNE TES MOUTONS 

T A plus aimable a mon gre 
^ Je vais vous la presenter. 

Nous lui ferons passer barriere. 

“ Ramerie tes moutoils, bergere ; 
Ramene,:ramene, ramene, done, 

Tes moutons a la maison." 

LA MERE MICHEL ' 

C 'est la mere Michel qui a perdu son 
chat, 

Oui crie par la fenetre a qui le lui rendra, 
Ft le compere Lustucru qui lui . a re- 
pondu : 

“ Allez, .la mere Michel, votre. chat n'est ^ 
pas perdu." 

C'est la mere Michel qui lui a demande : 
Mon chat n'est pas perdu ! vous I'avez 
doiic ' trouve ? " ...... 

Ft le compere Lustucru qui. lui a re- 

pondu : 

" Donnez une recompense, il vous sera 
rendu.'- . 

Ft la mere Michel lui dit : '' C'est decide, 
Si vous rendez mon chat, vous aurez un . 
baiser."' 

Le compere Lustucru, qui n'en a pas 
voulu, . 

Lui dit : Pour un lapin votre chat est 
vendu 1 " 


HUSH-A-BYE, COLIN 

LJush-a-bye, Colin, brother of mine, 

^ ^ Mustn't cry, hush-a-b3^e. 

Mamma's up above, 

Making cakes for you, love ; 

And Dadd3^, downstairs, 

Nice choc'late prepares. 

Hush-a-bye, Colin, brother of mine. 
Mustn't cr3g hush-a-bye. 

ON THE BRIDGE OF AViGNON 

the bridge of Avignon, 

See them dance, see them dance 1 
On the bridge of Avignon, 

They trip around, retire, advance ; 

Gallant swains bend low, like this. 

And once again do so, like this. 

On the bridge of Avignon, 

See them dance, see them dance 1 
On the bridge of Avignon, 

They trip around, retire, advance ; 

Fair ladies curtsey low, like this. 

And once again do so, like this. 

See them dance, see them dance. 

On the bridge of Avignon. 

BRING BACK YOUR SHEEP 

'll introduce^ — just wait awhile — 

A charming maiden b3^ yon stile. 

“ Ho I pass this way," aloud we'll mock, 
“ Shepherdess, lead back your flock ; - 
Lead back, lead- back, as you are told. 
Your pretty sheep within the fold." 

MOTHER MITCHELL 

|\/r OTHER Mitchell one day lost her 
. pussy, alack ! 

And cried out of window : '' Oh, who'll 
bring her back ?" 

Then old Gaffer Lustucru smilingly said : 
" Your cat isn't lost — she is merely mis- 
laid.':' 

Mother Mitchell cried, hopefully gazing 
around her : 

" My pussy not lost ! Oh, pra3^ have you 
found her ? " 

Then old Gaffer Lustucru answered her pat : 
“ If you give a reward you will soon get 
your cat." . . 

Said old Mother Mitchell : " 'Twould not 
be amiss. 

If you find me my pussy, to give you a kiss." 
But sly Gaffer. Lustucru much preferred 
gold, 

And said: "As a rabbit your pussy is 
sold!" 
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LITTLE VERSES EOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 


THE LOVABLE CHILD 

IpRiSKY as a lambkin, 

^ Busy as a bee : 

That's the kind of little girl . 

. People like to see. 

Modest as a violet, . <C;: 

' As a rosebud sweet : 

That's the kind of little girl y 
People like to meet. 

Bright as a diamond, / y \ 

Pure as any pearl : / / A 

Everyone rej oices in / . ' •/ ‘ 

Such a little girl. y ’ 

Happy as a robin, 

Gentle as a dove : *! 

-That’s the kind of little girl / / \ \ 
Ever3^one will love. j j \ | 

Fly away and seek her, 

Little soug of mine, " 

For T choose that very girl 
As my valentine. Emilie Poulsson 

FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN 
:\/ouNG Ben he was a nice 3^oung man, 

^ A carpenter by trade; 

And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady’s maid. 

Buf as they fetched a walk one day 
They met a press-gang crew ; , 

And Sally she did faint away, 

While Ben he was brought to. 

The Boatswain swore with wicked words. 
Enough to shock a saint. 

That, though she did seem in a fit, 

’Twas nothing but a feint. 

“ Come, girl,” said he, “ hold up your 
head. 

He’ll be as good as me ; - 
For when your swain is in our boat 
A boatswain he will be.” 

So when they’d made their, game of her. 
And taken off her. elf, 

She roused, and found she only was 
• A coming to herself. 

“ And is he gone, and is he gone ? ” 

She cried, and wept outright ; 

“ Then I will to the waterside. 

And see him out of sight.” 

A waterman came up to her; 

“ Now, young woman,” said he, 

If you weep on so you will make . 
Eye- water in the sea.” 


“ Alas ! They’ve taken m}^ beau Ben 
To sail with old Benbow.” 

And her woe began to run afresh 
As if she’d said Gee woe 1 - ' 

Says he, ” They’ve onl}^ taken him 
To the Tender ship, 3'OU see.” 

“ The Tender-ship ! ” cried SaU3’ Brown. 
What a hard-ship that- must be 1 ” 

Now Ben had sailed to man3/ a place 
That’s underneath the world ; 

But in two 3^ears the ship came home, 
And all her sails were furled. 

But when he called on Sally Brown,' 

To see how she' went, on, • 

He found she’d got another Ben, 

Whose Christian name was John. 

” Oh,. Sally Brown ! Oh, Sall3^ Brown 1 
How could- you serve me 'so ? 

I’ve met with man3^ a breeze- before, '■ 
But never such a blow.” .. . 

Then reading on his bacco. box,- ... 

He heaved- a bitter .sigh .'. ' 

And then began to e3^e his pipe,' - - 

And then to pipe his eye. , - ■ 

And then he tried to sing ” All's wbll,’^. 

• ' But could not,' though, he tried'; 

His head was turned, and so he. chewed - 
His pigtail till .he died.' ' . ; : b: 

His death, which happened in. his berth, 
At fort3^-odd befell '; 

The3^ went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. 

Thoinas Hood 

THE OWL AND THE EEL: 
owl and the eel and the 3varming- 
^ pan, , . . .. , 

The3^ went to call on the soap-fat man. 
The soap-fat man he was not within 
He’d gone for a ride on his rolling-pin. 

So the3^ all came back by the way of the 
town, _ 

And turned the meeting-house upside 
. down . Laura .E . ]^i ch ards' ' 

CITY MOUSE AND G.ARDEN MOUSE 
’^HE city mouse lives in a house, - ' ^ 

^ The garden mouse fives in, a bower ; 
He’s friendly with the frogs and toads, 
And sees the pretty plants iri flower. ‘ 

The city mouse eats bread and cheese. 
The garden mouse eats 'wliat he can ; 
We will not gi'udge him seeds and. stocks, 
-Poor little timid, funy -man.- ■ . 

Christina Georgina Rossetti 
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LITTLE VERSES FOR 

MOON, SO ROUND AND YELLOW 
]\/Toon, so round and yellow, 
Looking from on high, 

How I love to see you 
Shining in the sky. 

Oft and oft I wonder, 

. \Vhen I see you there, 

How they get to light you^ 
Hanging in the air : 

Where you go at morning, 

When the night is past. 

And the sun comes peeping 
O'er the hills at last. 

Sometime I will watch you 
Slyly overhead, 

\\Tien you think I'm sleeping 
Snugly in my bed. 

Matthias Barr 

' BABY SLEEPS 
baby wept ; 

The mother took it from the nurse's 
arms. 

And hushed its fears, and soothed its vain 
alarms. 

And baby slept. 

Again it weeps. 

And God doth take it from the mother's 
arms. 

From present griefs, and future unknown 
harms. 

And baby sleeps. 

LETTY’S GLOBE ' 

\When Letty had scarce passed her third 
^ glad year. 

And her young artless words began to 
flow. 

One day we gave the child a coloured 
sphere 

Of the wide earth, that she might mark 
and know, 

By tint and outline, aU its sea and land. 

She patted aU the world ; old empires 
peeped 

Between her baby fingers ; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers. How she 
leaped 

And laughed and prattled in her world-, 
wide bliss : 

But when we turned her sweet unlearned 
eye 

On our own isle she raised a joyous cry : 

Oh ! yes, I see it, Letty’ s home is there I 

And, while she hid all England with a kiss. 

Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 

Charles Tennyson Turner 


VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 

THE SHEPHERD 

LJow sweet is the shepherd's sweet lot. 

^ From the morn to the evening he 
strays ; 

He shall follow his sheep all the day. 
And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 

For he hears the lamb's innocent call. 
And he hears the ewe's tender reply; 
He is watchful while they are at peace, 
For they know when their shepherd is 

William Blake 

THE FROST LOOKED FORTH 
'T^he Frost looked forth one still, clear 
■*“ night. 

And whispered : '' Now I shall be out of 
sight. 

So through the valley and over the height 
In silence I'll take my way ; 

I'll not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the 
rain ; 

They make so much bustle and noise in 
vain. 

But I'll be as busy as they." 

Then he flew to the mountain and powdered 
its crest ; 

He lit on the trees, and their boughs he 
dressed 

In diamond beads, and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That hung on its margin far and near. 
Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 
And over each pane like a fairy crept ; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stept. 
By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things : there were flowers 
and trees. 

There were bevies of birds and swarms, of 
bees. 

There were cities with temples and towers, 
and these 

All pictured in silver sheen. 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair, 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding 
there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
" Now, just to set them a- thinking, 

I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he ; 

" This costly pitcher I'll burst in three. 
And the glass of water they've left for me 
Shall ichich to tell them I'm drinking." 

. . Hannah Flagg Gould 
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THE REAL HISTORY OF THE APPLE-PIE 



A APPLE-PIE, B bit it, 

C cut it, D dealt it, 

E ate it, F fought for it, 

G got it, FI had it, 

I iced it, J joked about it, 

K kept it, L longed for it, 

M mourned for it, 

N nodded at it, 

O opened it, P peeped in it, 

Q quartered it, R ran for it, 

S stole it, T took it, 

U upset it, V viewed -it, 

W wanted it, X expected it, 

Y yearned for it, Z had a zest for it ; 
And when they came to ampersand 
They all desired a piece in hand. 


At last they every one agreed 
Upon the apple-pie to feed ; 

But as there seemed to be so many 
Those who were last might not have any 
Unless some method could be thought out 
To stop their squabbles being fought put. 
They all agreed to stand in order 
Around the apple-pie's fine border. 

Take turn as they in school-book stand, ' 
From great A down to ampersand. 

In equal parts the pie dividing, 

A fair plan they were all deciding. 


Says A, give me a good large slice, 

Says B, a little bit, but nice, 

Sa3^s C, cut me a piece of crust. 

Take it, says D, it's dry as dust. 

Says E, T'U eat it fast, I will. 

Says F, I vow I'll have m}^ fill, 

Says G, give it me good- and great, 

Sa^^s H, a little bit I hate. 

Says I, its ice I must request, 

Sa3^s J, the juice I love the best, 

Says K, let's keep it up above. 

Says L, the border's what I love. 

Says M, it makes 3mur teeth to chatter, 

•N said, it's nice, there's nought the matier, 
0 others' plates with grief surveyed, 

P for a large piece begged and prayed, 

Q quarrelled for the topmost slice, 

R rubbed his hands and said “ it's nice," 
S silent sat, and simply looked, 

T thought, and said, it's nicely cooked, 

U understood the fruit was cheriy, 

V vanished when they all got meny^ 

W wished there'd been a quince in, 

X here explained he'd need convincing, 

Y said. I'll eat, and 3deld to none, 

Z, like a zany, said he'd done, 

YTiile ampersand purloined the dish, 
And for another pie' did wish. 


PEMMY WAS A PRETTY GIRL 


Demmy was a pretty girl, 

^ But Fanny was a better ; 
Pemmy looked like any churl 
When little Fanny let her. 


Pemmy had a pretty nose. 

But Fanny had a better ; 
Pemmy oft would come to blows. 
But Fanny would not let her. 


Pemmy had' a pretty doll, 
But Fanny had a better ; 
Pemmy chattered like a poll 
When little Fanny let her. 


Pemmy had a pretty song, 

But Fanny had a better ; 
Pemmy would sing all day long. 
But Fanny would not let her. 


Pemmy loved a pretty lad, 

And Fanny loved a better ; 
And Pemmy wanted for to wed. 
But Fanny would not let her. 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE A DADDY 

T DO not want a puppy-dog, although I 
know they're nice. 

For my papa can romp with me in ways 
that quite suffice. 

He'll bark just like a St. Bernard, and 
like a mastiff growl. 

And you would feel like laughing when he 
imitates its howl. 


I do not want a pussy-cat. I like cats 
pretty well. 

But Daddy beats them all, and plays 
better than I can tell. 

He'll purr and siss like anything; his 
mewing you should hear ; 

It makes more noise than any cat, and, oh, 
I shake with fear ! 


I do not want a pony small. Of course 
the 37 're lots of fun. 

But what's the use of ponies when you're 
m3^ dear daddy's son ? 

He takes me on his shoulders broad, or 
puts me on his knees. 

And sets me off a-galloping as madly as 
you please. 


In short, I don't want anything as long as 
Daddy’s here ; 

He's pretty much of everything, arid don't 
get out of gear. 

And best of all the things boys have, I'm 
sure you'll find it true. 

There's nothing like a daddy who wilP 
always play with you ! 
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•' • MR. NOBODY 

T KNOW a funn}^ little- man, - • 

^ As quiet as a mouse, 

Who does the mischief that is done 
In ever37body’s house.- ^ 

There’s no one ever sees his face. 

And 3/et we all agree 
That every' plate we break was cracked 
B3^ Mr. Nobod3^ ' . . 

Tis he who always tears our books, 

Who leaves the door ajar ; 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts. 

And scatters phis afar. • ■ - 

That squeaking* door will always squeak, 
For, prithee, ...don’t you .see, .. 

We leave the oiling to be. clone 
By Mr.,' Nobod37. : . . 

He puts 'damp wood upon the fire. 

That kettles cannot boil ; 

His are tire feet, that bring in mud 
And all the. carpets soil. 

The papers always are mislaid : 

Who had them last but he ? 

There’s no one tosses them about 
But Mr.. Nobod3^ 

The finger-marks upon the door 
By none of us‘ are rhade ; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed 
To let the curtains fade.- 
The ink we never spill, the boots ■ 

That lying round you see 
Are not our boots ; they all belong - • 

■ To Mr. Nobody. . 

.THE WASP AND THE BEE 
A WASP met a bee that was buzzing by, 
And he said : .Little cousin, can 
you tell me why 

You, are loved so much better by people 
than I ? - 

“ My back shines as bright and 37ellow as 
gold, ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ' . 

And my shape is most elegant, too, to 
behold; 

Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.” 

“ Ah, cousin,” the. bee said, “ ’tis all very 
‘ true 

But if I had half as much mischief to .do, 
Indeed they would loye me no better than 
you. \ ■ 

-' You have a fine shape and a delicate 
wing ; ■ 

They own 3^011 are’ handsome ; but then 
there’s one thing 

They cannot put up with, and that is your 
sting. ^ V 


"My coat is quite homely and plain, as 
you see, • 

Yet nobody ever is angry with me,. 
Because I’m a humble and innocent bee.” 

From this little story let people beware. 
Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they 
are 

They will never be loved if they’re ever 
so fair. 

THE KILKENNY CATS 
•^HERE were once two cats of Kilkenny, 
^ Each thought there was one cat too 
many ^ 

So they fought and they fit. 

And they scratched and they bit. 

Till, excepting their nails ■ . ■ - 

And the tips of their tails, 

Instead of two cats there weren’t any. 

THE LITTLE MOUSE 
I HAVE seen 3^ou, little mouse. 

Running all about the house. 
Through the hole your little eye 
In the wainscot peeping sly. 

Hoping soon some crumbs to steal. 

To make quite a hearty meal. 

Look before you venture out. 

See if pussy is about ; 

If she’s gone you’ll quickly run 
To the larder for some fun ; 

Round about the dishes creep. 

Taking into each a peep. 

To choose the daintiest that’s there, 
Spoiling things you do not care. 

WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 

^ DEAR, what can the, matter be ? 

0 dear, what can the matter be ? 

0 dear, , what can the matter be ? 

Johnnie’s so long at the fair. 

He promised to buy me a bunch of blue 
ribbon. 

He promised to buy me a bunch of blue 
ribbon, ' 

He promised to buy me a bunch of blue 
ribbon. 

To tie up my bonnie brown hair. 

He promised to , bring me a basket of 
- posies, : . 

A garland of lilies, a garland of roses, 

A little straw hat to set off the blue 
ribbons 

That tie up my bonnie brown hair. 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 



A N old woman was sweeping her house, 
and she found a crooked sixpence. 

What/' she said, '' shall I do with 
this little sixpence ? I 
shall go to market and 
buy a little pig." 

As she was coming h ome 
she came to a stile. The %L^ V. 
piggy would not go over 
the- stile. She went a 
little farther, and she met a dog, so she 
said to the dog : 

^ Dog, dog, bite pig ; 

- ■ Piggy won't get over the stile, 

' ' And I shan't get home tonight 1 - 
Btii the dog woidd not. 

She went a little farther, and she met a 
stick. So she said : , 

Stick, stick, beat dog ; 

Dog won't bite pig ; 

•Piggy won't get over the stile. 

And I shan't get 
home tonight ! 

Bat the stick would 
not. 

She went a little 
farther, and she met 
a fire. So she said : 

Fire, fire, burn 
stick ; 

Stick won't beat dog ; 

Dog won't bite pig ; 

Piggy won't get over the stile. 

And I shan't get home tonight ! 

But the fire loould not. 

She went a little farther, and she met 
some water. So she said : 

Water, water, quench fire ; 

Fire won't burn stick ; 

Stick won't beat dog ; 

Dog won't bite pig ; 

‘Piggy won't get over the stile. 

And I shan't get home tonight 1 
B^l■t the loater would not. 

She went a little farther and she met 
an ox. So she said : 

Ox, ox, drink water ; 

Water wonT quench fire ; 

•Fire won't burn 
stick ; 

Stick won't beat 

dog; 

Dog won't bite pig ; 
Piggy won't get over 
the .stile, \ 

And I shall t get 
home tonight f 
But the ox wo It Id 
not. 





She went a little farther, and she met a 
butcher.: So she said : 

Bhtcher, butcher, kill ox ; : . ; 

Ox 'Won't drink water; .. .. 

Water won't quench fire ; , • 

;Fire won't burn stick ; 

•.Stick' won't beat dog; 

Dog won't' bite pig ; — 

Piggy won't get over, the stile. 

And I shan't get home tonight 1 
But the butcher would not. . . : - . \ 

She went a little farther, ^ and met a 
rope. So she said : 

Rope, rope, 
hang butcher ; 

Butcher won't 
kill- ox ; 

Ox won't drink 
water ; 

Water won't quench fire ; 

Fire won't burn stick ; 

Stick won't beat dog ; 

Dog won't bite pig ; 

Piggy won't get over the stile, 

And I shan't get home tonight i 
But the rope would not. 

She went a little farther, and she met a 
rat. . So she said : - • 

.Rat, rat, gnaw rope ; 

Rope won't hang butcher ; 

Butcher won't kill ox;. 

Ox won't drink water ; 

Water won't quench fire ; 

Fire won't burn stick ; 

Stick won't beat dog ; 

Dog w^on't bite pig ; 

Piggy won't get over the stile, 

And I shan't get home to- 
night ! 

Blit the rat would not. 

. She went a little farther, and 
she met a cat, so she said : 

Cat, cat, kill rat ; 

Rat won't gnaw rope ; 

Rope won't hang butcher ; 

Butcher won't kill ox ; 

Ox won't drink water ; 

Water won't quench fire ; 

Fire won't. burn stick; 

Stick won't : beat dog ; 

Dog Avon' t bite pig ; . • 

Piggy won't get over ^ 
the stile, 

And I shan't -get home., 
tonight 1 

Blit the cat said to her, 

“ If you wiU go. to yon- 
der cow, _ and fetch me a 
saucer of milk, I \wll 
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kill the rat/' So away went 
the old woman to the cow, and 
said ■: 

Cow, cow, give me a saucer 
of milk ; 

Cat won't kill rat ; 

Rat won't gnaw rope ; 

Rope won't hang butcher ; 

Butcher won't kill ox ; 

Ox won't drink water ; 

W ater won't quench fire ; 

Fire won't burn stick ; 

Stick won't beat dog ; 

Dog won't bite pig ; 

Piggy won't get over the stile, ■ 

And I shan't get home tonight ! .. . 

But the cow said to her, If you will 
go to yonder ha3TOakers, and fetch me a 
wisp of hay, I'll give 3^ou the milk/' So 
away went the old woman to the hay- 
makers, and said : 

Ha3TOakers, give me a wisp of hay ; 

Cow won't give milk ; j 

Cat won't kill rat ; 

Rat won't gnaw rope ; 
Rope won't hang butcher ; 
Butcher won't kill ox ; 

Ox won't drink water ; 
Water won't quench fire ; 
Fire won't burn stick ; 
Stick won't beat dog ; . 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the stile. 

And I shan't get home tonight ! 





But the haymak- 
ers said to her, “ If 
you will go to yonder 
stream, and fetch us a 
bucket of water, we'll give 
3’ou the hay." So awa3^ 
the old woman went. 

But when she got to the 
stream she found the bucket 
was full of holes. So she 
covered the bottom with 
pebbles and then filled the bucket with 
water, and she went- back with it to the 
haymakers, and they gave her a wisp of 
ha3^ As soon as the cow had eaten the hay 
she gave the old woman the milk ; and away 
she went with it in a saucer to the cat. As 
soon as the cat had lapped up the milk ; 

The cat began to kill the rat ; 

The rat began to gnaw the rope ; 

The rope began to hang the butcher ; 

The butcher began to kill the ox ; 

The ox began to 
drink the water ; 

The water began 
to quench the fire ; 

The fire began to 
burn the stick ; 

The stick began 
to beat the dog ; 

The dog began to 
bite the pig ; 
fright jumped over 





The little pig in 
the stile ; 

So ihe old woman got home that night ! 


THE OLD MAN WHO LIVED IN A WOOD 


•^HERE was an old man who lived in a wood, 
^ As 3'ou may plainly see ; 

He said he could do as much work in a day 
As his wife could do in three. 

With all my heart, the old woman said. 
If that 3^ou will aUow, 

Tomorrow you'll stay at home in my stead 
And I'll go and drive the plouglr. 

'' But you must milk the Tidy cow. 

For fear that she go dry ; 

And you must feed the little pigs 
That are within the sty ; 

And you must mind the speclded hen, 
For fear she lay awa3q; 

And you must reel the spool of yarn 
That I spun yesterday/- 

The old woman took a staff in her hand 
And went to drive the plough ; 

The old man took his plough in his hand. 
And went to milk the cow ; 


But Tidy hinched and Tidy flinched. 

And Tidy broke his nose. 

And Tidy gave him such a blow 
That the tears ran down to his toes. 

High, Tidy, ho ! High, Tidy, high I 
Tidy, do stand still 1 
If ever I milk you. Tidy, again 
'TwiU be sore against my will.'' 

He went to feed the little pigs 
That were within the sty ; ■ 

He hit his head against the beam. 

And he made the tears to fl3^ 

He went to mind the speckled hen. 

For fear she'd lay astray. 

And he forgot the spool of 3^arn 
His wife spun 3^esterday. 

So he swore by the sun and the moon and 
the stars. 

And the green leaves on the tree. 

If his wife didn't do a day's work-in her life 
She should ne'er be ruled by he.. 
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r^ooDLE, doodle/ doo, 

^ The princess lost her shoe ; 
Her highness hopped. 

The fiddler stopped. 

Not knowing what to do. 

□ □ 

A farmer's dog leaped over the stile. 
His name was little Bingo ; 

There was B with an I, I with an N, 

N with a G, G with an 0, 

There was B, I, N, G, 0, 

And his name was little Bingo. 

. 0 s 

'~Phere was an old man in a tree 

Who was horribly bored by a bee ; 
When they said, '' Does it buzz ? '' 

He replied, “ Yes, it does ! 

It^s a regular brute of a bee ! 

□ □ 

I ITTLE Polly Flinders 
^ Sat among the cinders, 

Warming her pretty little toes ; 

Her mother came and caught her. 
And whipped her little daughter 
For spoiling her nice new clothes. 

0 0 

Cee-saw, Margery Daw, 

^ Baby shall have a new master ; 

She shall have but a penny a day 
Because she can't work any faster. 

□ 0 

Chall I sing ? says the Lark, 

^ Shall I bloom ? says the Flower ; 
Shall I come ? says the Sun, 

Or shall I ? sa,YS the Shower. 

Sing your song, pretty Bird, 

Roses bloom for an hour ; 

Shine on, dearest Sun ; 

Go away, naughty Shower. 

□ 0 

C ock Robin got up early, 

At the break of day, 

And went to Jenny's window 
To sing a roundelay. 

He sang Cock Robin’s love 
To little Jenny Wren, 

And when he got unto the end 
Then he began again. 

□ 0 

^he rose is red, the violet's blue, 

* The pink is sweet, and so are you ! 

□ 0 , 

Y^oung lambs to sell 1 
^ Young lambs to sell ! 

If I'd as much money as I could tell 
I never would cry Young lambs to sell I 


^URLY Locks 1 Curly- Locks ! wilt thou 
^ be mine ? 

Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed 
the swine ; 

But sit on a cushion, and sew a fine seam. 
And feed upon strawberries, sugar, and 
cream. 

0 0 

Y^^ere was an old woman who lived in a 
^ shoe ; 

She had so many children she didn't know 
what to • do ; 

She gave them some broth without any 
bread. 

She 'whipped them all round, and sent 
them to bed. 


t7iRST the farmer sows his seeds. 

Then he stands and takes his ease ; 
Stamps his foot and claps his hands, 
And turns him round to view his lands. 


Deter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
^ pepper ; ^ 

A peck of pickled pepper Peter Piper 
picked ; 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
pepper 

Where's the peck of pickled pepper Peter 
Piper picked ? 

0 0 

A LITTLE old man and I fell out;; 

How shall we bring this matter 
about ? 

Bring it about as well as you can ; 

Get you gone, you httle old man. 


\^HAT are little boys made of, made of ? 

What are little boys made of ? 
Snaps and snails and puppy-dogs' tails ; 
And that's what little boys are made of, 
made of. 

What are little girls made of, made of ? 
Ydiat are little girls made of ? 

Sugar and spice, -and all that's nice ; • 
And that's what little girls are made of, 
made of. 


I AVENDER blue and rosemary green, 

^ When I am king you shall be queen. 
Call up my maids at four of the clock, 
Some to the wheel and some to the rock, 
Some to make hay and some to thresh corn, 
And you and I will keep the bed warm. 
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"T^here was a king met a king 
^ In a narrow lane. 

‘ Sa^^s this king to that king ; 

‘ Wrere have you been ? ' 

' Oh, IVe been a-hunting 
With my dog and m}^ doe/ 

' Pray lend him to me, 

That I may do so.' 

* There's the dog, take the dog.' 

‘ What's the dog's name ? ' 

* I’ve told you already.' 

' Pray tell me again.' 

□ □ 

Dussy sits beside the* fire : 

^ How can she be fair ? 

In comes the little dog ; 

'' Puss\g are you there ? 

So, so, Mistress Pussy, 

Pray, how do you do ? '' 

Thank you, thank you, little dog. 

I'm very well just now." 

.0 0 

There was a man, and he went mad, 
^ And he jumped into a biscuit bag ; 
The biscuit bag it was so full. 

So he jumped into a roaring bull ; 

The roaring bull it. was so fat. 

So he jumped into a gentleman's hat ; 
The gentleman's hat it was so fine. 

So he - jumped into a bottle of wine ; 

The bottle of wine it was so dear. 

So he jumped into a barrel of beer ; 

The barrel of beer it was so thick, 

'So he jumped into a walking-stick ; 

The walking-stick it was so narrow, 

So he jumped into a wheelbarrow ; 

The wheelbarrow began to crack. 

So he jumped into a haystack ; 

The haystack began to blaze, 

So he did nothing but cough and sneeze ! 
0 0 

J OHN Cook he had a little grey mare ; he, 
haw, hum ! 

Her back stood up, and her bones they were 
bare ; he, haw, hum ! 

John Cook was riding up Shunter's Bank ; 
he, haw, hum 1 

And there his nag did kick and prank ; 
. he, haw, hum I . 

John Cook was riding up Shunter's Hill ; 
he, haw, hum ! 

His mare fell down and she made her will ; 
he, haw, hum;! 

The bridle and saddle were laid on the 
' shelf ; he, haw, hum 1 
If you- want any more you may sing it 
yourself ; he, haw, hum 1 


A butterfly perched on a mossy 
brown stile, 

And a little maid saw him and cried, with 
a smile : 

0 beautiful butterfly, yellow and blue, 
Stop, stop ; let me sit on the stile with 
you ! 

But the beautiful butterfly, yellow and 
blue, • 

Opened his wings, and away he flew ; 

And when he'll return I really can't say. 
But the little maid sits on the stile to 
this day 1 


I KNOW a child, and who she is 
^ I'll tell you b}^ and by., 

Wlien Mamma says Do this, or that. 
She sa^^s \Vhat for ? and Wiry ? 
She'd be a better child b}^ far 
If she would sa}^ I'll try. 


^LD Abram Brown is dead and gone,. 

You'll never see him more ; 

He used to wear a long brown coat 
That buttoned down before. 


A s I was going to sell my eggs 

I met a man with crooked legs ; 
Crooked legs and turned-up toes. 

I tripped up his heels, and he fell , on his 
nose, ■ Y 


A LITTLE cock sparrow, sat on a green 
tree. 

And he chirruped, he chirruped, so merry 
was he. . 

A naughty boy came with his wee bow 
and arrow. 

Determined to shoot this little cock 
sparrow. 

'' This little cock sparrow shall make me a 
stew, 

And his giblets shall make me a little pie 
too." 

"Oh, no," said the sparrow, " I won't 
make a stew ! " 

So he flapped his wings, and away he flew. 


LTector Protector was dressed all in 
^ green ; 

Elector Protectoi; was sent to the Queen ; 
The Queen did not like him. 

No more did the 'King ; ' ; 

So Hector Protector was sent back again. 


GROUP 17 THE BIBLE CHAp- 

The Story of the Most Beautiful Book in the World 

Carrying on the Great Ideal 

have read together the wonderful narrative of the Bible, the life of Jesus, 
the great story of Paul. We have seen how the ideas of Jesus, carried to 
Antioch and Rome by his servant Paul, opposed by all that hate, cruelty, and evil 
could do to destroy them, endured through the decay of the Roman Empire, and 
became the chief influence in the progress of the new world when Rome had become 
but the shadow of a name. For us it remains to carry on the work that began 
in Galilee, that Paul brought to Europe, and that men have built up through ages 
of suffering and toil. It is for us to carry forward the influence of Jesus by the 
gentleness of our lives, to spread goodness and hopefulness everywhere, to keep for ever 
shining in our lives, undimmed and unbroken,, the beautiful Light of the World. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE WORLD 


CHAPTER 57 


have traced what happened to 
Christianity after the disciples went 
forth into many parts of the world to 
proclaim the good news ; how tw'o chief 
churches were formed in Rome and in 
Constantinople ; how the Church of Rome 
grew to be a most powerful institution 
under the Pope, and a rival to the govern- 
ment of nations by their kings. Gradually 
the Church undertook to fix what all 
Christians should belieye, and what ought 
not to be believed in religion; and this 
w^as followed by punishments, including 
death, for Christians who doubted whether 
some. of the Church's teachings were the 
pure teachings of Christ. 

The differences .of opinion and belief 
as to what Christianity is, and the use of 
force to secure uniformit}^ make up one 
of the saddest chapters to be recorded in 
human history. 

We cannot conceive of Jesus doing what 
was done by the Churches adopting his 
name. He was no persecutor ; he was 
content to be persecuted. In all the 
Christian Churches of all ages there have 
been men truly reflecting Christ's spirit, 
and they, by whatever name the}^ may be 
called, are his true Church ; but also in aU 
the churches, in churches of almost every 
creed, there have been men with a 
persecuting spirit, and unfortunately they 
have often been the leading spirits, harsh 
and implacable. 


The truth is they simply did not un- 
derstand the mind of Christ. So, within 
His Church (within the Protestant churches 
as in others) came wars and bloodshed, 
massacres and burnings alive — a terrible 
retrospect ! All this ' came about because 
men were not allowed the liberty to be 
honest in their inmost beliefs. 

We shall be unjust in looking back on 
these things if we think it was only one 
part of the Church that was cruel. Cruelty 
was common. Gentleness was at a dis- 
count among men who had power. Religion 
was infected hy it, even the religion called 
by the name of the Lord of Love. Only 
gradually has the mind that was in Jesus 
dominated His Church, as only gradually 
is it dominating the world. 

The difficulty began when the Church 
attempted by force to crush out such forms 
of Christianity as did not quite agree with 
the forms it had said were the only right 
forms. It is impossible to conquer thought 
and belief by force. Persecution onl^^made 
men who were seeking the truth the more 
resolute. They died gladly for the faith 
that was dear to them, as the earlier 
Christians had died rather than submit to 
the official religion of pagan Rome. 

As time went on men of a thoughtful 
and independent tone of mind claimed to 
go back to the teachings of Scripture to 
find out what Christianity was as it was 
taught b}^ Christ and the Apostles. 


GREAT FIGURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; THE LIFE OF JESUS 
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The man who began to preach a greater 
freedom of inquiry was a learned English 
priest named John Wyclihe, who lived most 
of his life while Edward the Third was 
King of England. He has been called 
the Morning Star of the Reformation. It 
grieved him to see that so maii}^ of the 
clergy seemed to care little for the souls of 
the people, so he sent out his disciples to 
preach the Gospel for the truth's sake, 
without earthly reward. 

H ow WYCLIFFE’S FOLLOWERS WERE 
PERSECUTED IN ENGLAND 

He also translated the Scriptures so that 
the people could read them — the Bible in 
.England having been printed only in 
Latin for the learned to read. His teaching 
made the rulers of the Church angr}^ 
though it was pleasing enough to some of 
the great lords, such as John of Gaunt ; 
and therefore they protected Wycliffe from 
the bishops, who would have had him 
punished as a heretic. And so John Wy- 
cliffe himself died in peace. 

But after his death his disciples in 
England, who were called Lollards — from 
a word which means to, chant or sing — 
were persecuted as heretics, and Wycliffe's 
doctrines were declared to be heresies ; and 
a fearful thing was done, his body being 
taken from the grave and burned, and the 
ashes cast into the river. Yet his doctrines 
had reached to other lands, and there arose 
in Bohemia a teacher named John Huss, 
who taught the things that Wycliffe taught; 
and many of the people of Bohemia believed 
these things and held them for truth. 

F ierce WARS THAT WERE CAUSED BY AN 
EIVIPEROR^S BROKEN PROIVIISE 


In those da3^s there was held a great 
Council at Constance, in Switzerland, to 
put an end to the quarrels that were going 
on as to which of two men who claimed to 
be pope was really pope, and Huss was 
bidden to come before this Council to 
answer for his doctrines. He would not 
have gone except that the Emperor 
Sigismund gave him a written promise that 
he should be suffered to come and to 
depart unhurt.: ^-But the emperor, to his 
great shame, broke his word, and Huss 
was condemned to be burned. The folk 
of Bohemia were very angry at these 
things, and would in no wise deny the 
truth of what Huss had taught them ; and 
there followed long and fierce wars, in 
which the Hussites were often victorious, 
Among the men who sought to spread 
knowledge . and gain greater freedom for 




honest thought, but yet drew back when 
they feared that great and violent change 
might come, the most famous and the 
cleverest was Erasmus, the Dutchman 
who greatly loved Sir Thomas More, and 
was beloved by him. 

The learned Erasmus was born in 1466 
at Rotterdam, in Holland. It was meant 
that he should be a monk, and he was 
brought up among monks. Yet though he 
became a priest, a monk he would not be, 
but spent his time in studying and lecturing 
and talking and writing. His witty words 
threw scorn and contempt upon corruption 
and superstition and all manner of folly, 
and his wise words taught men to under- 
stand the writings of Paul and the evan- 
gelists, and to insist on the right interpreta^ 
tion of them. 

At last a time was reached when many 
men felt that a firm stand must be made at 
any cost against religion being imposed 
on them by authority. The greatest of 
these was Martin Luther, whose name is 
most closely associated with the wide- 
spread, epoch-making movement known in 
history as the Reformation. 

T he MINER’S SON WHO LED THE 
REFORMATION IN GERMANY 

Luther was very humbly born, for his 
father was no more than a poor miner ; 
yet, being a frugal man with a wise wife, 
and both of them God-fearing folk, they 
prospered enough to be able to send their 
son to school, which poor folk could not 
always do in those days. The boy, being 
clever, did so well in his studies that he 
hoped to become a lawyer ; but his 
thoughts were turned more zealously to 
religion, as the story goes, by the sudden 
death of his dearest friend, who was struck 
by lightning. 

Therefore he resolved to become a 
monk, thinking that it was only in the 
quiet of the cloister that a man could lead 
a truly spiritual and holy life. Then, as 
he was a very earnest student,, he was 
chosen to be one of the teachers at the 
new university of Wittenberg, in Saxony ; 
and there it was not long before men began 
to flock to his lectures and his sermons, as 
he said strange things that went home to 
people's hearts, for he loved truth and 
spoke it fearlessly, 

But as yet he had not thought at all that 
au}^ man would ever call him heretic ; for 
there was nothing that he taught or 
believed which he had not found, either in 
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life 
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the words of Paul or of the great Bishop outlaw, certain of his friends made a 
St. Augustine, after whom the order of prisoner of him and carried him off 


monks, to whi^h Martin Luther belonged 
was named. 

It was a sore grief to him when he found 


secretly to a secure place where none 
could find him, and so his life was saved. 
From that time the princes of the German 


that the interpretation which he gave to Empire were divided, some being for 
the Bible was not that of the Church, and Luther and others for the Pope ; and 
a greater grief still when he felt compelled those who were for Luther would not 3deld 
to denounce the practice of offering for- him up. 


giveness for sins for money, as was some- 
times done. 

In the end the authorities of the Church 
found it necessary to oppose Luther with 
all their power, and the Pope sent a bull. 


It was while he was in hiding b}^ the 
will of his friends that Luther began his 
translation of the Bible into the German 
tongue, as W^^cliffe had translated it into 
English ; but now that the printing press 


which means a paper with a seal fixed to had been invented thousands of people had 
it, declaring that Luther was a heretic (an the chance of reading Luther's Bible where 


unbeliever), and Luther burned the Pope's 

bull before the ^ • 

citizens of Wit- 
tenberg, who, for 
the most part, 
were on liis side. 

This act was as 


only one had had the chance of read- 

ii'^g W^^cliffe's 

Luther’s fol- 
lowers in Ger- 


time wh 
called a 1 
assembly 
prince 




bidden to appear 
before it and an- 
swer for himself, 
Thither he went, ; / 

though none* 

knew whether his 







READING FROM A CHAINED BIBLE 


I ’I Luther's follow- 
^Ij ers were first 
P 0 - called Protest- 
ants. All the rest 
of his days, 
[]lu| throughout the 
glte Protestant parts 
||\ of Gerrnaity, no 
Ip? man was held in 
fm such honour as 
Martin Luther. 
Though we 
should not find it 
T possible to accept 
all his views to- 
day, he stood for 
much of what we 
now believe. By 


fate might not be that of John Huss at the great influence he had he used to keep 


the Council of Constance ; many men 
urged him not to risk his life, seeing 


the peace between his own followers and 
the zealous Romanists, though after he 


that Duke George of Saxon}^ was bitter died they could no longer be restrained 


against him. 

But Luther said : I will go, though it 


from going to war with each other. 

Now, although it is certain that there 


rain Duke Georges," and he stood before was none other who wrought so mighty a 


the gathered princes and nobles and 
bishops, and showed a great courage, 
sa3dng that the words charged against him 


work as Luther, there were others who 
set out on the same path. One of these 
was the Swiss Ulrich Zwingli, of Zurich, 


were true, and while he held them to be who, before Martin had begun, was alread3^ 
true he would not withdraw them, but teaching much that Luther was to preach 


would himself be true to his conscience. 
'' Here stand I," he said boldl3^, '' God 
help me ! I can do no other/' 

However, before the Diet passed its 


very soon. 

But in some matters he departed from 
the Roman doctrine even more than 
Luther, so that Luther himself would not 


judgment against him, declaring him an admit him to his friendship. However, the 
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men who spread the reformed doctrine in 
England and Scotland were disciples of 
Zwingli rather than of Luther. He died 
as a soldier in defence of Zurich. 

Soon afterwards there arose another 
champion of the Reformation, John Calvin, 
Frenchman, who hved for the most part at 
Geneva. The teaching of Calvin 'svas very 
stern, and he ruled with a harsh discipline 
over the manner of life of his followers, and 
set up a new form of rule for the Church, 
not by bishops, but by presbyters, so that 
the name given to it is Presbyterianism. 
He, too, differed very much from Luther, 
and outside of England the Protestants 
may generall}^ be divided into Calvinists 
and Lutherans. 

In England the Reformation took a 
different way, for its leaders held that in 
rejecting the Pope's authority they were in 
no wise ceasing to be a branch of the 
Catholic Church, but were a branch of the 
Church which had freed itself from errors. 
They suffered men to hold different opin- 
ions about many doctrines, so that some 
might incline towards Luther and others 
towards Calvin if, in their manner of 
worship,, they gave heed to the ordinances 
of the Church as declared by the law. 

HE COURSE OF THE REFORIVIATION 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

The man who did most in making 
changes, and in checldng them from ex- 
tremes, was Thomas Cranmer, the Arch- 
bishop of . Canterbury, who died at the 
stake in the terrible reign of Queen Mar}^ 

In Scotland the Reformation was given 
its shape for the most part by a great 
disciple of Calvin, John Knox. He was a 
priest in the Roman Church when he was 
taught Luther's ideas b}^ George Wishart, 
who .became a Protestant martyr. By 
reason of his Zeal and his powerful preach- 
ing the Protestant Scots, who had rebelled 
and were besieged at St. Andrews, took 
J ohn Knox for their pastor. And so it was 
that when the French came to help Mary 
they took St. Andrews, and John Knox 
was carried off as a prisoner, being then 24 
years old. 

. By the French Knox was sent to the 
gaUeys for, a time and afterwards re- 
moved to prison. But when he was set 
free he returned to Scotland, and from that 
time to the day of his death aU the 
reformers looked to him as their guide. He 
was a stern man, hating all things that had 
to. dp with vanity, and when the young 
Queen Mary came back to Scotland from 


France he had no fear of reproving h-er and 
all her courtiers, as Elijah reproved King 
Ahab, speaking words bold , and bitter 
because she was much given to gaiet}^ and 
because she was a Romanist.- 

Knox taught a stern religion, and made 
the vScots, who were ever a rough and 
hardy people, a sterner folk than before ; 
but he wrought a great work among them 
by the care he took for the teaching of 
children all over the land. He died full 
of years and honours, and, though for his 
hardness men scarcely love his memory, 
they still hold it in reverence. 

HE LONG STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND 
FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

Since that time our Little Treasure; 
Island has been on the whole a Protestant 
country. Only gradually, however, did it 
allow full freedom to those who held the 
Roman Catholic faith, for early Protes- . 
tantism was tainted by the idea of repress- 
ing beliefs contrary to its own. It was not 
until nearly our own time, indeed, that 
full liberty of religion has been established 
throughout the land, and perhaps even now 
it cannot ;be said that the victory is'xom- 
pletely won. 

Growing freedom in religion has been 
followed by .a growth of various forms of 
worship and differences in belief, though 
now there is a tendency towards greater 
unity. It is felt increasingly that in what 
is most essential, as judged by the teach- 
ings and life of Jesus, Christians are of one 
Church inwardly, though they may call 
themselves by different names. 

In one respect all branches of the Church 
of Christ have followed the example of the 
earliest Christians, and have . sought to 
spread the faith throughout all lands.. 
That w'as a form of service the Roman 
Catholic Church never lost sight of, and its 
missionary record has many noble pages. 

H ow THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY 
HAS QUIETLY MADE ITS WAY 

Christianity, in its many fonns, is by 
far the most widely diffused of all religions. 
Other faiths are found widely held in large 
territories, as with Mohammedanism, 
Brahminism, Buddliism, and the religions 
of China ; but Christianity is spreading. 
ever3r^vhere. ^ There is no land where its 
voice, is not heard.. And, best of all, its 
•spirit is quietl;, permeating lands and 
influencing lives even where its teachings- 
are not accepted as a rehgion ; and many 
who do not openly enlist under the banner 
of Christ are in deed faithful unawares. 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE 

My little travellers 

"Travellers through the world are 
we all, and ^^ou and I have been 
companions once again in this journey 
through the realms of knowledge. 
Jnto the homes of millions of people 
this Book of my Heart has gone 
since it began with a little child so 
long ago, and from a great multi- 
tude all over the Earth has come back 
to me the love that is more precious 
than gold. And now wc come to 
the last page of all. It is the time to 
sa}^ Good-bye to this old friend, and 
to turn to something new. 

Y^T with a book, as with a friend, 
it is surely not the sadness of 
farewell, for the spirit of a book 
lives on. For us this book actually 
does live on, in My Magazine each 
month and in the Children’s News- 
paper each week, for both have 
grown out of it. 

Qut of the first Children’s Ency' 
clopedia grew the first Children’s 
Newspaper, which goes to the ends 
of the Earth. I can never forget that 
citizen of a foreign land who, on 
putting down his Children’s News- 
paper, said, Yoii can I help loving 
(hat country after reading that paper. 
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BOOK OF MY HEART 

go it is that this book goes on. 

It has been made out of the 
hearts of men and women, and it 
grows into the hearts and lives of a 
great multitude. It carries through 
the world those things that do not die, 
those things without which life would 
not be worth while. 

|t will go on in 3^our own life, as 
long as you see with these eyes 
and feel with these hands ; and 
when these eyes no longer see, and 
these hands no longer feel, all that 
this book has meant to you will go 
on working in the lives of those who 
remember \^ou. And after them, for 
ages after them, whatever is good 
in this book will live. 

guALL we let its last word breathe 
the spirit that I like to feel is in 
it everywhere, the spirit of goodwill 
to all mankind, and the faith that, 
whatever may betide us, nothing ill 
can happen to those who put their 
trust in God ? He is our Refuge and 
our Strength, and underneath us are 
His Everlasting Arms. 

^ND so, little travellers. Good-bye, 
and God be with us till our 
journey’s end. Arthur Mee 
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KNOWLEDGE 


An Alphabetical Encyclopedia 
of a Hundred Thousand Facts 


With Many Valuable 
Tables of Information 

and with a 

FULL INDEX TO THE CONTENTS 
OF THE CHILDREN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 

SO forming a quick guide to 

THOUSANDS OF SHORT BIOGRAPHIES 
THOUSANDS OF GEOGRAPHICAL- FACTS 
A THOUSAND POEMS AND RHYMES 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA INDEX 

and Ready Guide (o Knowledge 

Tt is hoped, that these last few hundred pages of the Children's 
Encyclopedia will be, if not as interesting, at least as useful 
as any of the seven thousand pages preceding them. They are a 
guide to the whole Enc3^clopedia, but the}^ are much more than 
that, for they comprise within themselves a small encyclopedia for 
quick and read}^ reference. An immense volume of ever3^day in- 
formation has been packed into these pages, embodied in its 
alphabetical place in the index of the Encyclopedia. 

\ yw HATEVER is Wanted should be first looked for here in its proper 
^ alphabetical place. The vast collection of facts, biographies, 
histories, stories, pictures, poems, ideas, places, that are brought 
together in the Encyclopedia is here carefulh?' indexed, so that 
individual items can be quickly found by looking up the ke3'’-word 
of the subject ; but there is in these pages much more than an index 
of the pages that have gone before — there is a considerable volume 
of information such as is frequently wanted by ordinar3^ people. 
It has been thought worth while to include all this information in 
an easity obtainable form. 

'y HE interest of an ordinary encyclopedia lies in its value as a 
work of reference ; it is arranged so that a man who knows a 
thing, or a man who does not know it, can find it quickhq as he 
finds a word in the dictionary. The Children's Enc3^clopedia, 
however, differs from all other enc3^clopedias in this — that it is 
infinite^ more than an enc3^clopedia of facts prepared for read 37 ' 
reference ; it is an enc3^clopedia that educates. It is arranged with 
that end in view ; it is a book to be widel3^ read for its own sake, 
and not merel3^ a book to be referred to. 

Tt is felt, however, that in view of the world-wide circulation 
^ of the Children's Encyclopedia it is worth while to enhance 
its value b3^ transforming its index into a small alphabetical 
enc3^clopedia, which shall be not only a guide to the contents of the 
book itself, but a book for ready reference on thousands of subjects 
on which information is constantly being called for. 

I NCORPORATED in this index, therefore, is a remarkable mass of 
^ information which it is hoped will be of very great value. 
There are thousands of brief biographies and thousands of geo- 
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graphical facts. There are descriptions of hundreds of scientific 
instruments. There is a list of discoveries and inventions which 
we believe could not be obtained from any other book in the 
world ; it has required over two hundred other books to compile it. 
There are tables of railways, telegraphs, and waterwaj^s of the 
world. There are astronomical, geographical, and ph3^siological > 
tables of very great interest. There is a set of tables of weights 
and measures that is probably unique. There are signs and 
S5^mboIs. There are tables of the strength and weight of 
materials. There is a list of the biggest steamships. 

^HERE are explanations of familiar abbreviations and translations 
^ of maii}^ foreign phrases. There are short descriptions of 
over a thousand countries, islands, rivers, mountains, oceans, lakes, 
and straits. There are facts about five hundred British towns, 
five hundred European towns, and five hundred towns on the . 
other four continents. There are descriptions of the most 
important races of mankind. There, is information concerning 
hundreds of the chief cathedrals of the world and references to 
thousands of historical and archaeological subjects. There is 
a table of all the elements with their chemical symbols and 
their atomic weights. There is a remarkable table of speeds, 
and an entirely original series of quick ways of converting such 
things as weights and measures. 

^HERE is a comprehensive index of the hundreds of questions 
^ asked and answered in the Wonder Section of the 
Encyclopedia, covering a range of interest and curiosity as wide 
as the mind of a child. All these questions will be found 
indexed under their vast variety of subjects. 

^HERE is a guide to a thousand poems, songs, and rhymes, 

^ arranged so that an3mne knowing the author or title or 
first line can find what is wanted ; and there is a subject guide to 
about five hundred stories, fables, and legends of all ages and 
from all parts of the world. The collection of stories here grouped 
in a subject index is one of the most valuable story-lists ever 
compiled for teachers and children, embracing examples of the 
m3Thologies of many lands. Some of the stories are given in 
French as well as in English, and some of the songs and rhymes 
are given with very simple music. 

IT is believed that this Little Guide to Knowledge will be of 
immense value to all who wander in the realms of the wise. 
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INDEX OF POEMS AND RHYMES 

•ynis is probably the most complete index of verses for boys and girls appearing in any book. 

A poem is entered three times, so that it can be found if we know either the title, the 
first line, or the author’s name. 

The collection of poetry in the Children’s Encyclopedia is made up of separate pieces, 
and they represent every kind of verse. There are sonnets, songs, odes, dramatic pieces, 
humorous verses, hymns, and psalms ; nursery rhymes in English and French ; folk-lore 
songs of Germany ; songs set to music ; nonsense verses ; and selections from Shakespeare 
and many other poets whose works are too long to quote as a whole. 

All the poems of an author are together under his name. They are indented under the 
name ; that is to say, the titles begin a little way on in the line, not straight with the other 
lines. All poems with these indented lines are by the author whose name is above them. 

To find a poem look under the first line, the title, or the author’s name- No notice is taken of 
A or /Ae, so that if you are looking for The Spider and the Fly you should look up Spider, 

A. B, C, and D 6779 

A,B,C, listen to me (with music) . . 129 

A, B, C, tumble down D . , , . ICOO 

A aj)ple-pie, B bit it 7043 

A for the Aconite, first of the year 5424 
A garden is a lovesome thing (T. 

E. Brown quoted) 4082 

A is an Apple Bound and Bed . . 6526 
A is an Arc'll way to Fairyland Gay 1342 
A is for Alfred, who Angled at Ayr 6903 

A is for Alice 5916 

A’s for the Antelope we Saw at the 

Zoo 6774 

A was an Archer, who shot at a 

frog 5672 

Abide with me 2459 

Abou Ben Adhcm and the Angel 2089 
Abou Ben Adhcm (may his tribe 

increase !) 2089 

Above the edge of dark appear the 

lances of the sun 1340 

Above the pines the moon was 

slowly drifting 4315 

Above yon sombre swell of land 2582 
Across the fields of yesterday . , 5669 
Across the narrow beach we Hit 
Adams, C. H. 

Americcm author 

Lights Out 

Adams, John Quincy 
American 'president {1767-lSdS) 

Man Wants a Great Deal . . . . 5175 

Adcock, A. St. John 
English editor and critic {born 1S04) 

House of Memories, The . . , . 5176 

In the Making 6151 

Song in Winter, A 5053 

Addison, Joseph 

English poet and essayist {1672-1719) 

Lord my pasture shall jirepare, 

- The (paraphrase of 23rd 

Psalm) 

Spacious firmament on high. The 
(parai)hrase of 19th Psalm) . . 

’Twas then great jMarlborouglTs 
mighty soul (The Campaign 

quoted) 1731 

Address to an Egyptian Mummy 

Adonais 

Ae Fond Kiss 

After him she rode with so much 
speed (Spenser quoted) 

Afterwards 6765 

Ah, my sweet home, Jerusalem 

(Song of Mary quoted). . . . 1923 

Ahab Mohammed 5791 

Akers, Elizabeth 

Pen name of Elizabeth Allen {horn 1S32) 


4066 


99 


99 

848 


5665 

6761 

6763 

5920 


Little Feet 

Aladdin 

Alcott, Louisa M. 

American author {1S32-1SSS) 

Little Kingdom I Possess, A 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey 
American jJoet {1S3G-1907) 

Memory 

Alexander, Cecil Frances 
English poet (lSlS-lS9o) 

All Tilings Bright and Beautiful 3204 


6288 

966 


100 


227 


Burial of ]Moscs. The 
Once in Boyal David’s City 
There is a Green Hill 
Alexander .Selkirk . . 

All are architects of Fate 


.. 1223 
.. 3941 
. . 5175 
.. 1721 
.. 2333 


All day long they come and go 1092 
All honour to him who shall win 

the prize 4806 

Allingham, William 
Irish poet and editor (1S2I-1S89) 

Fairies, The 732 

Memory, A 5422 

Bobin Bedhreast 846 

Wishing 1723 

All in the golden afternoon . . . . 406 

All pains the immortal spirit must 

endure (M. Arnold quoted) . . 860 

All people that on earth do dwell 5912 
All that glisters is not gold 

(Shakespeare quoted) . . . . 6042 

All the Children 1226 

All the world’s a stage (Shake- 
speare quoted) . . . . 984, 6048 

All Things Bright and Beautiful 3204 
All things by immortal power 

(Francis Thompson quoted). . 4713 
All Things Shall Pass Away . . 5173 
All things that are on earth shall 
• wholly pass away .. . . .. 5544 

All who joy would win (Byron 

quoted) 3462 

All worldly shapes shall melt in 

gloom 2087 

Alma-Tadema, Laurence 
English novelist and poet 
If Ko One ever Marries Me . . 479 

King Baby on His Throne . . 479 

Little Sister, The 478 

March Meadows 478 

Nesting Hour, Tire 478 

New Pelisse, The 478 

Playgrounds 478 

Twilight Song, A 478 

Alone I walked the ocean strand 2206 
Alphabet of Names, An . . . . 6903 

Although I enter not 5177 

Amends to Nature 4931 

Ancient story I’ll tell you anon 6523 
And all the faith, the virtue of my 

heart (Shakespeare quoted) . . 6295 
And are ye sure the news is true ? 3568 
And as for me, though T ken but 

lite (Chaucer quoted) . . . . 366 

And did those feet in ancient time 6763 
And has the Spring’s all glorious 

eye 6635 

And he shall call the Bomans by 
his name (Virgil quoted) . . 5554 
And is there care in Heaven ? . . 7035 
And more to lull him in his slum- 
ber soft (Spenser quoted) . . 742 

And oftentimes, excusing of a 
fault (Shakespeare quoted) . . 6536 
And Shall Trelawny Die ? . . . . 2584 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe 

and ripe (Shakespeare quoted) 336 
And so on to the end (and the end 

draws nearer) : quotation . . 90 

And thou hast walked about . . 5665 
And where have you been, my 

Mary? 6642 

And Wilt Thou Leave Me Thus ? 4804 
Anderson, Alexander 
Scottish poet {1845-1909) 

Cuddle Doon 3075 

Angels are Whispering, The . . 4060 
Angels Holy, High and Lowly . . 6151 

Anger 3204 

Anger in its time and place . . 3204 

7063 


Annabel Lee - . . 6282 

Annie Laurie 477 

Another Athens shall arise 

(Shelley quoted) 2598 

Answer to a Child’s Question . . 1721 

Apologia 6280 

Apple Winds, The 5792 

Arabia’s desert ranges (James 

Mongomery quoted) . . . . 240 

Arab’s Farewell to His Steed, The 5912 
Are you not weary in your distant 

places 6778 

Armies in the Fire 4802 

Arming of Pigwiggen, The . . 602 

Arms and the man I sing, who 
first from Troy (Virgil quoted) 5553 
Arnold, Matthew 

English poet and critic {1822-1888) 
Forsaken Merman, The . . . . 351 

Last Word. The 5913 

Lines written in Kensington 

Gardens 7030 

Quiet Work 850 

Shakespeare 732 

West London 6495 

Quotations; 

All pains the immortal spirit . . 860 

As on a darkling plain . . . . 4080 

Foiled by oiur fellow-men . . 4088 
Let the Victors when tliey come 4081 
Arrow and, the Song, The .. .. 968 

Arsenal at Springfield, The . - 2335 
Art thou pale for weariness ? . . 6524 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou 

golden slumbers ? 5173 

As I came thro’ Sandgate . . 6769 
As I walked by myself . . . . 102 

As I was going by Charing Cross 1840 
As I was going to St. Ives . . 3077 
As I was going to sell my eggs . . 7048 
As 1 was going up Pippen Hill . . 1344 
As I went over the Avater, the 

Avater w^ent over me . . . . 1467 

As I AA'cnt to Bonner 1600 

As in the sunshine of the morn 3699 
As Life’s unending column pours 4686 
As little Jenny Wren . . . . 1600 

As on a darkling plain (MatthCAV 

Arnold quoted) 4080 

As the days lengthen .... 1724 
As through the land at eve Ave 

AA^ent .. 3440 

As Tommy Snooks and Bessy 

Brooks 6780 

As AAuth Gladness Men of Old . . 6768 
Assyrian came doAvn like a aa'oK 

on the fold. The 2958 

At Christmas 1 no more desire a 
rose (Shakespeare quoted) . . 6536 
At EA-en, Ere the Sun AAns Set . . 5552 
At five o’clock he milks the coaa' 5800 
At Flores in the Azores Sir 

Bichard GrenAulle lay . . 4437 

At Last 4314 

At Sea 3 597 

At the Church Gate 5177 

At the Gate 7934 

At the king’s gate the subtle noon 847 
At the midnight, in the silence of 

the sleep-time 4803 

All Clair de la Lune (AAuth music) 4441 

Au Temps Jadis 734 

Auld Lang Sync 2208 

Auld Bobin Gray 5552 






Austin 

Austin, Alfred 

English author and poet (1S35-1913) 
Queen and the Flowers, The , . 845 

Antiiran 5550 

Awake, arise, and rub your eyes 6780 
Away, Away, from Men and 

Tornis 6640 

Awa 3 % awaj^ 1113 ’^ steed and I . . 5415 

Baa, baa, black sheep 6904 

Baby .. 4310 

Baby and I 734 

Bab 3 ’^ at Pla 3 ’^ 5800 

Baby, baby, bye . . ... . . . . 478 

Bab 3 ’’, bab 3 % la 3 ’’ 3 - our head. . . . 1466 

Baby Goes to Town 5298 

Baby moon, ’tis time for bed . . 478 

Bab 3 % sec the flowers 4190 

Baby Sleeps ‘ . . 7042 

Baby was sleeping, A 4000 

Baby wnpt. The 7042 

Baby-land 0288 

Bab 3 don 5670 

Baby’s got a new'^ pelisse . . . . 478 

Baby’s got no legs at all - . - . 478 

Bailey, Philip James 
English poet, {IS 16-19 02) 

Bnd of Life, The 352 

Baillie, Joanna 

Scottish poet and dramatist (1762-1851) 
Good-night, Good-night . . . . 732 

Bairnies cuddle doon at nicht 3075 
Baker’s Wife, The (w-ith music) 4443 
Ballad of Agincourt, The . . . . 905 

Bang I Who goes there ? (wdth 

music) 4442 

Banks, George Linnaeus 
English ivriter (1821-1881) 

What I Live For 227 

Banner of England 4799 

Banner of Progress, The . . . . 4314 

Bannockburn . . 3700 

Barbara Erietchie 4681 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia , 

English writer and p>oet (17 43-1825) 

Life 476 

Barber, barber, shave a pig . . 1840 
Barham, Richard Harris 
English clerginnan (1788-1845) 
Jackdawvof llheims. The’.. .. 4925 
Baring-Gould, Sabine 
English clergyman (1834-1924) 

Now. the Day is Over . . . . . . 4189 

Barking sound the Shepherd hears 7036 
Barnes, William 
Dorset dialect poet (1801-1886) 

Field Path, The 5047 

Joy Passing By 5292 

Inillaby 4806 

Mary Wedded 4572 

Mother’s Dream, The . . . . 4029 

i\Iy Love is Good 4571 

Old .Polk Dead, The 4572 

Old Friend, An 4571 

WoaJv Hill 4571 

Baron’s Last Banquet, The . . 2205 

Barr, Matthias 

German verse tvriler (born 1831) 

Moon, so Hound and Yellow^ . . 7042 

Only a Baby Small 99 

BartholomewMS.very .s\veet .. 6160 
Based on the cr 3 "stalline sea 

(Shelley quoted) 674 

Bat, bat, come under ray hat . . 1840 
Bates, David 

American author (1810-1870) 

Speak Gently . . . . . . . . 1959 

Bath-Time 478 

Battle-Hymn of the Pv.epublic.. 4065 
Battle of Blenheim, The , . . . 6036 

Battle of the Baltic, The.. 3199 
Baxter, Richard 
English preacher (1615-1691) 

Lord, It Belongs Hot to My Care 226 
Bayly, Thomas Haynes 
English dramatist and poet (1797-1839) 
Mistletoe Bough, The (quoted) . . 1265 

Beat! Illi . 5798 

Beaumont, Francis 

English dramatist and poet (1584-1616) 
On the ’J'ombs in Westminster 

Abbe 3 " 5551 

Becker, Charlotte 

Envoy ... . . 604 

Bedouin Song ’ . ’ 4189 

Bed-Time ,. 478 
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Beeching, Henry Charles 
English clergyman and poet (1859-1919) 

Prayers 6283 

Beers, Ethel Lynn 
American author (1827-1879) 

Weighing the Baby 6160 

Befell it in that season on a da3’' 

(Chaucer quoted) 305 

Before Action 6767 

Before Battle 003 

Before the beginning of 3 'ears 5914 
Before the door — the o])ening jaws 

of hell (Virgil quoted) . . . . 5550 

Before the winter’s haunted nights 6157 
Begbie, Harold 

Plnglish author and 2 ^oet (born 1871) 

Bugle, The 7029 

How Evciy Wise Child. Should 

Live 474 

One Clear Call, The 6152 

Sole Bidder, The 6407 

Begbie, Janet 

English story ivriter and jwet 

Dedication, A 6890 

If I Fall 7029 

Songs, The 6900 

Beggar Maid, The 2833 

Behold ! a giant am I . . . . 3074 

Behold her, single in' the field .. 5054 
Being 3 -our slave, what should I 

do but tend 6415 

Belestier, Elliot 
American author 

God’s Fool 5797 

Bells, The ' . . . . 2827 

Bells of Heaven, The 7031 

Bells of London Tow'ii. The . . 6654 
Bells of Sliandon, The. . .... 5911 

Below the thunders of the upper 

deep 4182 

Bennett, Henry Holcomb 
American author (died 1913) 

Flag Goes By, Tlie 604 

Benson, Arthur Christopher 
English author and jwet (born 1862) 
Land of Hope and Glory. ... 98 

My Old Friend 6772 

My Wall 6158 

Beranger, Pierre Jean de 
• French song ivriter (1780-1857) 
Grandmother’s Tale, The . . 97 

To My Friends Become Ministers 604 
Beside still W’aters, wdiere the grass 5048 
Bessy Bell and lifary Gray . . 4576 
Best School of All, The.. .. 4927 

Bettor Land, The 3200 

Better Things ’ 3570 

Better to smell the violet cool than 
sip the glowing wine . . . . 3570 

Better trust all. and be deceived 6707 
Between nose and eyes a strange 

contest arose 3816 

BetW'Cen the dark and the daylight 4569 
Bevond the Last Lamp . . . . 6767 

Bible is the Book of God. iiic . . 120 

Bid me to live, and I will live . . 1839 

Big and Little Things 2090 

Billy Boy 1599 

Billy Pringle had a little pig (with 

music) 6773 

Binyon, Laurence 

English author and jwet (born 1869) 
For the Fallen . . . . . . . . 6770 

0 World, Be Hobler. ■ .. . . 5670 

Birch and green holl 3 ’, boys . . 1840 
Bird, Robert 

American novelist (1803-1854) 

Fairy Folk, The 5295 

Birds’ . . . . : 4801 

Birds are singing round my win- 
dow 4801 

Birds, Beasts, and Fishes.. .. 4444 
Birds of a feather flock together 852 

Birthday, A. . 4060 

Birthday Thought, A 5291 

Bishop Hatto 4181 

Blackbird at the Gate, The .. 4189 
Black-haired gaunt Paulinus, The 5047 
BJackie, John Stuart 
Scottish professor (1809-1895) 

Angels Holy, High and Lowiy. . 6151 
Song for Stout Workers, A . . 5668 

Blake 5550 

Blake, William 

English poet and artist (1757-1827) 
Echoing Green, The . . .. .. 1838 

70(54 


Brief 

Infant Joy 6895 

Laughing Song, A 358 

Little Lamb 476 

Huise’s Song 1959 

Piping Dowai the Valleys Wild 99 

Shepherd, The 7042 

Sleep, Beauty Bright . . . . 848 

Tiger. The 3700 

Till We Have Built Jerusalem 6763 
Quotations: 

Bring me ray Bow" of burning 

gold (Jerusalem) 5868 

To see the W'oiid in a grain of 

sand 4088 

Blame not the times in w’hich we 

live 6156 

Bless the Lord, 0 my soul (Psalm 

103) 2232 

Bless you, bless you, bonnie bee 734 
Blessed is the man that walkcth 
not in the counsel of the un- 
godly (Psalm 1) 2229 

Blest be the song that brightens 
(Wordsw'orth quoted) . . . . 1269 

Blest is the man wdiosc heart and 

hands are pure 5798 

Blind Archer, The . . . . . . 4804 

Blind Boy, The 1092 

Blind Highland Boy, The.. .. 4931 
Bliss w'as it in that dawra to he 
alive (Wordsworth quoted) . . 2472 
Bloom is on the may once more 5667 

Blossoms 7035 

Blow, Blow% thou Winter Wind 
(Shakespeare (luoted) 984 ; 
with music . . ....... 5302 

Blow, Bugle, Blow 3440 

Blow’. ■ wind, blowM and- go, mill, 

go ! 6412 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax 240 
Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen 
English traveller and poet (1840-1922) 

He is not a Poet 6405 

Boadicea . . • 968 

Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea . . 4934 
Bodily eyes were utterly forgotten 

(Wordsworth quoted) . . . . 3958 

Bog Love 6778 

Bogie Man, The 5800 

Eoker, George H. 

. American author (1823-1890) 

Dirge for a Soldier 5289 

Bonar, Horatius 

Scottish clergyman (1808-1889) 

Thy Way, Hot Mine, 0 Lord . . 5793 

Bonnie Jean 1838 

Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen 5039 
Bounce Buckram, velvet’s dear 1810 
Bourdillon, Francis William 
English p)oet (1852-1921) 

Light 477 

Bow’cd by the w’eight of centuries, 

lie leans 6031 

Bow’-w'ow’, says the dog . . . . 4810 

Bow, w’ow’, w’ow', w’hose dog art 

thou ? 1467 

Boy and the Angel, The . . . . 225 

Boy and the Brook. The . . . . 1960 

Boy stood on the biiming deck 4190 
Boy w'as Born at Bethlehem, A 5667 

Boy’s Song 2089 

Boy’s Thanksgiving, A ,. 6033 

Boyle, Sarah 
American author 

Voice of the Grass, The . . . . 227 

Bracken, Thomas 

Hew Zealand . . 5174 

Brave Old Duke of York, The- 
(w’ith music) . . . . . . 3442 

Break I Break I Break 1 . . . . 4315 

Breakfast Song, The . . . . 5800 

Breaking w’aves dashed high. The 2334 

Breathes there the Man . . . . 7030 

Breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn (Thomas Gray quoted) . . 2103 
Breton, Nicholas 
English poet (1545-1626) 
l^hillida and Corydon ' . . , . 2958 

Brewer, Ebenezer Cobham 
English writer (1810-1897) 

Tattle Drops of Water . . . . 3330 

Brian O’Liu had no breeches to 

w'ear . . 5297. 

Bridge, The 5045 

Brief w^ords shall fit the case 
CS^irgil quoted) 5555 
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Bring Back Your Sheep . . . . 7040 

Bring me my Jiow of burning gold! 

(Y'illiam Blake quoted) . . 586S 
Bronte, Emily 

Knrjixsh novelist and poet (ISIS-IS fS) 
No Coward Soul is Mine . . . . 3500 

Brook, The 3507 

Brooke, Stopford 

I rUh author and critic (ISiJti-JOlO) 
Earth and Man, The . . . . 0S93 

Lord is my Shepherd, The . . 504S 

Brothers 5911 

Brow bender, Eye peeper . . . . 5800 ' 

Brown, Thomas Edward 
Maxi.v poet and preacher (1830-1897) 
Eury and the din (quotation) . . 4082 

My Garden 98 


John Anderson . . 

Man’s a Man for a’ That, 
Mary Morison .... 


0 \Yert O’hou in tlie Cauld Blast 003 


Brown eyes, straight nose . . 0038 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett 
JUnglish poet (1800-1801) 

Child’s Thought of God, A . . 731 
Cry of the Children, The , . 475 

Hectorjn the Garden . . . . 5421 

How Do I- Love Thee ? . . . . 3457 

Man’s llequirements, A . . , . 848 

North and the South, The .. 4508 
Poet and the Bird, The . . . . 3438 

Quotations : 

Happy violet, hiding from the 

roads, The 3457 

Or at times a modern volume. . 3455 
Women know the way to rear 

up children 3457 

Browning, Robert 
English poet (1812-1889) 

Boy and the Angel, The . . . . 225 

Epilogue (Asolando) . . . . . . 4803 

Home Thoughts from Abroad 2203 
How they Brought the Good 

News from Ghent 3437 

Incident in the Erench Camp 1345 

Patriot, The 358 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The , . 0027 

Pippa’s Song 7037 

Prospice 907 

Up at a Villa — Down in the City 3438 
Quotations : 

In man’s soul arise 4088 

One who never turned Jiis back 3402 
Bruce, Michael 
Scottish poet (17-10-1707) 

To the Cuckoo 90S 

Bryant, ‘William Cullen 
American poet and editor (1791-1878) 
Love of God, The . . . . „ . 5544 

Planting the Apple Tree . . . . 001 

To a Waterfowl 220 

Quotations : 

He who, from zone to zone . . 4202 
So live that w'hen thy summons 

comes to join 4202 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall 

rise again.. 4202 

Buchan, John 

Scottish author and poet (born 1875) 

Babylon 5070 

Buchanan, Robert 

Scottish T>oet and novelist (1811-1901) 
Coming of Spring, The . . . . 0892 

Judas Iscariot 5790 

Love 1958 

Buckle, The 4570 

Bugle, The 7029 

Build me straight, 0 worthy 

Master 2047 

Builders, The 2833 

Bumpety, Bumpety, Bump . . 3080 

Bunyan, John 

English Puritan tvriter (1028-1088) 
Shepherd Boy Sings in the 
Valley of Humiliation, The . . 228 

Burial of Moses, The 1223 

Burial of Sir John Moore, The 1405 

Buiial of the Linnet, The . . . , 1220 

Burns, James Drummond 
Scottish preacher and poet (1823-180-1) 

Evening Hymn, An 357 

Burns, Robert 
Scotthh poet (1759-1796) 

Ae Eond Kiss 0703 

Auld Lang Syne 2208 

Bannockburn 3700 

Bonnie Jean .. 1838 

Highland Mary . . . . . . . . 5294 

How Lang and Dreary is the 
Night 7003 


Red, Red Rose, A 

Selkirk Grace The 

To a Mountain Daisy 

To a Mouse 

To Mary in Heaven 

Ye Banks and Braes 
Quotations : 

But fare you weel, auld 

Nickie-ben 1 . . .... 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
(Address to Field Mouse) 

Is there a man wdiose judg- 
ment clear 


My hive is like a red, red rose . . 2224 


She is a winsome wee thing . . 2222 
We twa hae run about the braes 2224 
Wee, modest, crimson-tipp. d 
flower (To a Mountain Daisy) 2224 
Yestreen, when to the trembling 
string (Mary Morison) - . . 2222 

Burroughs, John 
American poet (born 1837)^ 

My Own Shall Come to Me . . 5422 

Bury the Great Duke 4057 

But faro you weel, auld Nickie- 

ben 1 (Burns quoted) . . . . 2224 

But let my due feet never fail 

(Milton quoted) 1232 

Butterfly and the Snail, The . . 3C9Q 

Butterfly perched on a mossy 

brovm stile, A . . 704S 

Butterfly’s Ball, The 4803 


Buttons a farthing a pair . . . . 5545 

Butts, Mary F. 

American icriter for children 
Baby Goes To Towm . . . . 5293 

By all the glories of the day . . 6767 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes 

were closed (Pope quoted) . . 1611 

By Nebo’s lonely mountain . . 1223 
By the rivers of Babylon, there we 

sat down (Psalm 137) . . . . 2232 

Bye, Baby Bunting 6903 

Byrd, William 

English musical composer (1513-1623) 
Since singing is so good a thing 


(quotation) ; . 142 

Byrom, John 
English poet (1692-1763) 

Christians, Awake 1 . . . . 4066 

Byron, Lord 

English poet (17SS-1S21) 

Destruction of Sennacherib . . 2953 
Isolation of Genius, The . . 6766 
My Boat is on the Shore . . . . 358 

Napoleon’s Farewell 6771 

Ride on a Wild Horse, The . . 5415 
She. Walks in Beauty, . . . . 7034 

Vision of Belshazzar, The. . . . 1722 

Quotations : 

All who joy would win . . 3462 

Dear Becher, yon tell me to mix 

with mankind 2596 

Fires of death (Childe Harold) 2596 
Then rose from sen to sky the 
wild farewell (Don Juan) . . 2593 
Byron, Mary 
South African poet 

Call of the Veld, The. . . . . . 5048 


Call for the robin-redbreast and 

the wren ., 5664 

Call no faith false which e’er has 

brought 6155 

Call of the Veld, The 5048 

Campbell, Thomas 
Scottish poet (1777-lSl'I) 

Battle of the Baltic, The.. .. 3199 

Irish Harper, The 5793 

Last Man, The . . . . . , . . 2087 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter .. 602 

Men of England. ... . . , . 1596 

Ye Mariners of England .. . . 5293 

Campion. Thomas 

English poet and nmisician (d. 1619) 

Country and City 5293 

There is a garden in her face 
(quotation) .. .. .. 1928 

Upright Life, The 603 

Canada 5910 

Canadian Boat Song, A . . . , 3569 

Cane-bottoraed Chair, The. . .. 380 


Chieftain 


Canton, William 

English author and editor (born 1815) 


Heights and Depths 4005 

Captain’s Daughter, The . . . . 5298 

Carew, Lady Elizabeth 
English poet (aied 103-5) 

True greatness 731 

Carew, Thomas 
English poet (1595-1615) 

Unfading Beauty, The . . , . 5420 

Carey, Henry 

English pod and. musician (1690-171-3) 

God Save the King 7037 

Sally in our Alley 228 

Cary, Phoebe 

American poet (182-1-1871) 

Leak in the Dyke, The . . . . 7038 

Carlyle, Thomas 
Scottish author (1795-1881) 

Today 0405 

Carman, William Bliss 
Canadian author (born 1861) 

Gift, The .. 5291 

Carrion Crow, The 4574 

Carroll, Lewis (C. L. Dodgson) 

English author (1832-1898) 

All in the golden afternoon . . 406 

Walrus and the Carpenter, The 2461 
Carruth, William Herbert 
American author and editor (born 1859) 
Each in His Own Tongue. . . . 0033 

Carthage, an ancient State which 

settlers held (Virgil quoted).. 5553 
Cary, Alice 

American author (1820-1871) 

Elihu 1091 

Casabianca 4190 

Cat came fiddling out of a barn, A 5290 
Cataract of Lodore, The . . . . 0034 

Catullus 

Homan lyric poet (84-54 B.C.) 

Let her not look for love of riiine 
hereafter (quotation) . . . . 5428 

C’est la mere Michel qui a perdu 

son chat 7040 

Chadwick, John White 
American minister (1840-1901) 
Eternal Ruler of the Ceaseless 

Round 846 

Chalkhill, John 

English poet (flourished about 1600) 

In Praise of a Countryman’s Life 5551 
Chambered Nautilus, The.. .. 0155 
Character of a Happy Life, The. . 4805 

Charcoal-Burner, The 6152 

Charge of the Light Brigade, The 3440 
Charley, Charley, stole the barley 2330 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Selections : 

English poet (1340-U00) 

And as for me, though T ken bub 
lite (Legend of Good Women) 366 
And then at erst he looked upon 
me (Canterbury Tales) . . . . 366 

Befel it in that season on a day 

(Canterbury Tales) 365 

Farewell, my sweet ! Farewell, 
my Emelye I (Canterbury 

Tales) 5806 

Full many a year in high pros- 
perity (Canterbury Tales) . . 5802 
Goodman was there of religio fin, 

A (Canterbury Tales) . . . . 365 

Her yellow hair was braided in 
a tress t Canterbury Tales) . . 5805 
In this world right now I know6 
none (Canterbury Tales) . . 5806 
Knight there was and that a 
worthy man, A (Canterbury 

Tales) 365 

Look who that is most virtuous 
alway (Canterbury Tales) . . 5806 
“Right well, my lord,” quoth 

she ( Canterbury Tales) . . . . 5802 

There was also a nun, a 
Prioress (Canterbury Tales) . . 365 

When that Aprill6 with his 
showres soot (Canterbmy 

Tales) .. 364 

With him there was his son, a 
young Squier (Canterbury 

' Tales) 365 

Cherry-Ripe 6763 

Chesterton, G. K, 

English poet and critic (born 187-4) 

Donkey, The .'. 7028 

Chieftain to the Highlands bound 602 
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Dix 


Child and the Snake, The . . . . 3330 

Child’s livening Prayer, A . . . . 2208 

Child’s Thought of God, A . . . . 731 

Children’s Hour, The 4569 

Children’s Song, The 2335 

Clioir Invisihle, The 4184 

Choosing a Name 3702 

Chorus from Atalanta in Calydon 5014 

Chorus of the Pities, The . . . . GS91 

Christians, Awake I 4066 

Christmas Eve, and twelve of the 

clock 6764 

Christmas Hymn, A 1597 

Christmas is coming, the geese 

are getting fat 4188 

Christmas Morning 3938 

Cibber, Colley 

English dramatist and poet (1671-1757) 

Blind Boy, The 1092 

City Mouse and Garden Mouse . . 7041 

Clap, clap handies 4935. 

Clap hands, clap hands . . . . 6412 

Clare, John 

English 2 )easant poet (1793-1S64) 

I am . . . . 6897 

Little Trotty Wagtail . . . . 5298 

Peasant Poet’s Lament, A . . 6635 
Claudius, Matthias 
German journalist (1740-1815) 

We Plough the Fields, and 

Scatter 6641 

Clear and cool, clear and cool . . 1464 
Clearest voice in Britain’s chorus, 

Tusitala 6410 

Clock is on the stroke of six, The 4068 
Close his eyes ; his work is done 5289 

Cloud, The 4567 

Clough, Arthur Hugh 
English jwet (1810-1861) 

Consider it Again 357 

Green Fields of England, The.. 6287 
Say Not the Struggle Naught 

Availeth 477 

WHiere Lies the Land ? . . . . 5666 

Cobbler, cobbler, mend my shoe 6412 

Cock doth crow. The 4810 

Cock is crowing. The 4801 

Cock llobin got up early . . . . 7047 

Cock-a-doodle-doo 4063 

Cock’s on the house-top blowing 

his horn, The 4809 

Coleridge, Hartley 
English poet (1796-1849) 

November 5668 

Song 5289 

Song of the Nightingale, A . . 848 

There is an Awful Quiet in the Air 603 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 
English metaphysical poet (1772-1834) 
Answer to a Child’s Question . . 1721 
Child’s Evening Prayer, A . . 2208 

Frost at J^Iidnight 6284 

Kubla Khan . . 6645 

Quotations : 

He. prayeth best who loveth 
best (The Ancient Mariner) . . 2474 


Horned moon, with one briglit 
star, The (The Ancient Mariner) 5001 
Gloving Moon went up the sky. 

The (The Ancient Mariner) . . 2473 
Weave a circle round him 
thrice (Kubla Khan) .. 3957 
Coleridge, Sarah 
English author (1802-1852) 

Months, The 6902 

Collins, WiUiam 
English poet (1721-1750) 

How Sleep the Brave . . . . 847 

Come, all ye weary wanderers . . 3938 
Come Buy I Come Buy 1 (with 

music) 5300 

Come, cuddle close in Daddy’s 

coat 5295 

Come, dear children, let us away 351 
Come hither, lads, and hearken . . 5292 
Come Into the Garden, Maud . . 3325 
Come, let us plant the apple tree 601 

Come, let’s to bed 231 

Come, live with me and be my 

Love 2334 

Come, my little one, with me' 98 
Come, take up your hats, and 

away let us haste 4808 

Come unto these yellow sands 

(Shakespeare quoted) 1108 

Come when you’re called .. 1840 


Coming of Spring, The 6892 

Company was gathered. The . . 6407 

Conclusion, The 2460 

Consecration, A 6893 

Consider It Again. . 357 

Content 6407 

Contented John 2711 

Contentment 2460 

Cook, Eliza 

English author (1818-1889) 

Fern and the iMoss, The . . . . 2090 

King Bruce and the Spider . . 1339 
Coolidge, Susan (S. C. Woolsey) 
American author (horn 1845) 

How the Leaves (2ame Down ' . . 6038 
Cooper, George 
English qioet (1820-1876) ' 

Baby-land . . . 6288 

Corbet, Richard 

English bishop and qjoet (1582-1635) 

. Father’s Blessing, A . . . . . . 6285 

Cornwall, Barry (B. W. Procter) 
■'Epglish poet and critic (1787-1874) 

Fate of the Oak, The 2088 

Horned Owl, The 1094 

On a Headland in Panama . . 4439 

Sea, The 850 

Stars, The 357 

Stormy Petrel, The 1340 

Coronation 847 

Cory, William Johnson 
English schoolmaster (1823-1892) 

Heraclitus 1721 

Cottager and Her Infant, The . . 4688 
Council of Horses, The . . . . 849 

Countess of Pembroke, The . . 3810 

Country and City 5293 

Coimtry Faith, The 4682 

Country life is sweet, A . . . . 4805 


Courage, brother ! do not stumble 966 
Cowards die many times before 
their deaths (Shakespeare) . . 6292 
Cowley, Abraham 

English poet and essayist (1618-1667) 


Wish, The 6283 

Cowper, William 
English qmet (1731-1800) 

Alexander Selkirk 1721 

Boadicea 968 

Dispute between Nose and Eyes 3816 

Epitaph on a Hare 4005 

Faithful Bird, The 2206 

God Moves in a Mysterious Way 5419 

John Gilpin 5907 

Loss of the Royal George, The . . 2709 
Nightingale and the Glow-worm 847 

Retired Cat, The 2711 

Slavery and War 2583 

Winter Evening, A 5177 

Crabbed age and youth (Shake- 
speare quoted) 6535 

Cradle Song, .A .851 

Creep into thy narrow bed .. .. 5913 

Crewe, Marquess of 
English qioHLician and author (b. 1858) 
Seven Years , . .... . . 5048 

Crisis, The 5543 

Crocus, The 3565 

Crocus, while the days are dark, 

The 6769 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who 

through a cloud . . .... 2960 

Cross patch 1840 

Crosses and troubles a-many have 

proved me 4683 

Crossing the Bar 3338 

Crouched on the pavement close 

by Belgrave Square . . . . 6405 

Cry of the Children, The . . . . 475 

Cry of the Dreamer, The . , . . 4067 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, cherry tree . . 6779 

Cuckoo Song 7039 

Cuddle Dbon 3075 

Cunningham, Allan 
Scottish poet (1784-1842) 

At Sea 1597 

Curfew Bell, The . . 6643 

Curfew tolls the knell of parting 

daj^ The 6149 

Curly Locks 1 Curly Locks 1 wilt 

thou be mine ? 7047 

Current that with gentle murmur 
glides (Shakespeare quoted).. 980 
Cut your nails on Monday . . , . 6654 

Daffodils, The 7028 


Daffy-doum-dilly has come to toum 852 
Dainty little maiden, A (with 

music) 4443 

Daisy at Christmas, A 2332 

Dame, Get Up and Bake Your Pie 

(with music) 3571 

Dame Trot and her cat . . , . 232 

Dance, little baby, dance up high 231 

Dance to your daddie 102 

Danube to the Severn gave. The 
(Tennyson quoted) . . . . 6910 

Dapple Grey 3441 

Darby and Joan 2210 

Dark house, by which once more I 
stand (Tennyson fpioted) . . 6909 
David, King of Israel 
Lament for Saul and Jonathan 

(quotation) 614 

Davidson, John 

Scottish poet and dramatist (1857-1909) 

Piper Play 5174 

Davies, W. H. 

English qwet and author (born 1870) 

Leisure 6894 

Davis, Thomas 

Irish q)oet and politician (1814-1845) 

My Land 6158 

Day is coming, The 5292 

Day is done, The 4805 

Day of Days, The 2708 

Day of the Lord is at hand, The 6036 - 
Day Thou Gavest, The . , . . 5044 

Day will dawn when one of us shall 

hearken. The 5291 

Daybreak 3942 

Days are cold, the nights are long 4688 

Days Gone By, The 6900 

Days That Are No More, The . . 4683 
Dear Becher, you tell me to mix 
with mankind (Byron quoted) 2596 
Dear harp of my country, in dark- 
ness I found thee 4316 

Dear is my little native vale , . 4569 
Dear Land of Hope, thy hope is 

crowned . . 98 

Dear Lord 1 kind Lord I . . . . 6639 

Death 1959 

Death, be not proud, though some 

have called thee .. 1959 

Death of the Old Year, The . . 3939 
Death stands above me, whisper- 
ing low 4182 

Death the Yictor •. . 5419 

December’s Snow 5667 

Dedication, A 6890 

Deed and a Word, A .... 2709 
Defence of Lucknow, The . . .. 4799" 

Dekker, Thomas 

English dramatist and poet (1570-7641) 

Sweet Content 5173 

De la Mare, Walter 
English qioet (born 1873) 

TIuokle, The . . 4570 

Dennis, Richard Molesworth 
English poet who fell in the ir«r 
Boy’s Thanksgiving, A . . . . 6033 

Deserted House, The 3325 

Destruction of Sennacherib . . 2958 

Diamond Dust 5664 

Dibdin, Charles 

English loriter of sea songs (1745-1814) 

Before Battle 603 

Tom Bowling ., 731 

Dickens, Charles 
English novelist (1812-1870) 

Ivy Green, The 
Dickens in Camp 
Dickinson, Emily 
American qwet (1830-1886) 

Fringed Gentian 
Railway Train, The 
Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son 

.Tohn 

Didn’t know Flynn . . 

Difference, The 

Diller, a dollar, A ... 

Ding Dong Bell : Pussy’s in the 

Well (with music) 1964 

Dip down upon the northern shore 

(Tennyson quoted) . . . . C912 

Dirge for a Soldier 5289 

Dispute between Nose and Eyes 3810 

Ditty, A.. .. 3328 

Dix, William Chatterton 
English hymn ivriter (1837-1898) 

As with Gladness Men of Old . . 6768 


967 

4315 


2710 

3566 

4576 

1340 

6901 

2588 


7066 


Do 

Bo ye hear the children weepi?<g 475 
Bo you know what the birds 

say ? 1721 

Bo you wish the world were 

better ? 851 

Bobbin has a little friend . . . . 1723 

Dobson, Austin 

Englhh qioot and essayist {1S40-W21) 

In After Bays 5170 

Doctor Baustus was a Good Man 

(with music) 4575 

Doctor Poster went to Gloster. . 1840 
Dodge, Mary Mapes 
American author and editor {1S3S-1005) 

Billy Boy 1590 

Bobbin’s Friend 1723 

Good Little Girls, The .. .. 1599 

Little AVhite Feathers . . . . 1590. 

One and One 1599 

Terrible Ball, The 4088 

Three Old Ladies, The . . . . 1599 

'SVillie’s Lodger 100 

Poes the road wind up-hill all the 

way ? 1839 

Bog will come wlien he is called 4444 
Domett, Alfred 

INcw Zealand statesman (1S71-1SS7) 

Christmas Hymn, A 1597 

Donkey, The 7028 

Donne, John 

English clergyman and voet (1573-1631) 

Death 1950 

Doodle, doodle, doo 7047 

Doubting Heart, A 4930 

Doudney. Sarah 

English voet and story writer (born 1843) 
Lesson of the ^yater Mill, The. . 2710 
Things That Hever Die . . . . 4806 

Douglas, William 

of Fingland, 18th-century Scottish ivriter 

Annie Laurie 477 

Dove and the Wren, The . . . . 6903 

Dove says. Coo, coo, what shall I 

do ? The 6903 

Down from yon distant mountain 

height 1960 

Down in a green and shady bed . . 2210 
Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan 
British novelist and poet (born 1859) 
Banner of Progress, The , . . . 4314 

Blind Archer, The 4804 

December’s Snow 5667 

Parable, A . . 5549 

Song of the Bow, The . . . . 477 

To Carlo .. 5042 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings 
English poet (1810-1888) 

Bed Thread of Honour, The . . 5549 
Brake he’s in his hammock an’ a 
thousand miles away , . . . 6891 

Brake's Brum 6891 

Drayton, Michael 
English pod (1563-1631) 

Arming of Pigwiggen, The . . 602 

Ballad of Agincourt, The. , .. 965 

Immortality in Song .. .. 5168 

Bream of Bugene Aram, The . . 6401 
Dribble, dribble, trickle, trickle. . 5545 
Brink to me only with thine 

eyes 6410 

Drinkwater, John 

English poet and dramatist (born 1882) 

Vagabond, The 6404 

Drummond, William 
Scottish poet (1585-1649) 

This Life, Which Seems so Fair 6035 
Dryden. John 

English poet and dramatist (1631-1700) 

Three Poets, The 1596 

Quotations : 

His grandeur he derived from 

Heaven alone (on Cromwell) 1610 
What passion cannot music raise 
and quell ? (Song in praise of 

Music) ., 1610 

Buck and a drake, A 4188 

Dufferin, Lady 

Irish song writer (1807-1867) 

Lament of the Irish Emigrant 5913 
Duncan, Mary Lundie 
Author of Rhymes for My Children 
(died 1840) 

Jesus, Tender. Shepherd . . . . 1723 

Duncan is in his grave (Shake- 
speare quoted) 6168 

Duty and Power 967 
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Dyer, Sir Edward 

English poet and courtier (died 1607) 
Contentment . . .... . . 2460 

Dyke, Henry Van : see Van Dyke 

Each eve Earth falleth down the 

dark 2708 

Each in His Own Tongue . . . . 0033 

Eagle, The . . . . . . . . 3327 

Earth and Man, The . . . . 6893 

Earth could not answer : nor the 
Seas that mourn (Omar 
Khayyam quoted).. .. 5676 

Earth has not anything to show 

more fair. . 3201 

Earth is the Lord’s, and the 

fulness thereof (Psalm 24) . . 2229 
Earthly Glory .. .. .*. .. 5419 

Earthly Paradise, . The '■ .... 3076 
Echoing Green, The .. 1838 

Eftsoons they heard ,a most 

melodious sound (Spenser* - . 

quoted) . 7.42 

Eight fingers, ten toes .. .. 6901 

Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog .3812 
Eleven men of England . . . . 5549 

Elihu .. .. 1091 

Eliot, George (Mary A. Cross) 

English novelist (1819-1880) . 

Choir Invisible, The . . . . 4184 

Elixir, The 2088 . 

Elizabeth, Elspeth, Betsy, and 

Bess 6779 

Ellerton, John 

English clergyman and author (died 
1893) 

Bay Thou Gavest, The .. .. 5044 

Grant Us Thy Peace 6895 

Elliott, Ebenezer 

English corn law rhymer (1781-1849) 
Pcoi)le’s Anthem, The . . . . 1340 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
American poet and essayist (1803-1882) 

Duty and Power 967 

Good-bye 1464 

Mountain and the Squirrel, The 1597 

Nation’s strength 2208 

Test, The 730 

Enchanted Shirt, The . . . . 1463 

End is never afar, The . . . . 6151 

End is the Best of All, The.. .. 4683 

End of Life, The 352 

Enforced to seek some shelter nigh 

at hand (Spenser quoted) . . 5919 
England and America in 1782 . . 7029 
England gave me sun and storm . . 7032 
England, My England . . . . 5667 

England's Dead 6157 

Envoy 604 

Epilogue (to Asolando) . . . . 4803 

Epitaph on a Hare . . . . 4065 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay. . 2208 
Essay on Criticism (Pope quoted) 1612 
Eternal I’ather, strong to save. . 3565 
Eternal Ruler of the Ceuseless 

Round 846 

Ethereal ministrel I pilgrim of the 

sky 4687 

Eve of Saint Alark, The . . . . 6406 

Even such is time, that takes in 

trust 2460 

Evening (Milton quoted).. .. 1358 

Evening Hymn, An 357 

Evening red and morning grey.. 5800 
Ever let the Fancy roam .. .. 4313 

Every evening, after tea.. .. 2207 
Every evening baby goes . . . . 5298 

Every lady in this land . . . . 0904 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia Orr 
English writer for chihlnni (1841-1885) 
Burial of the Linnet, The.. .. 1226 

Excelsior 1598 

Exile’s Song, The 6153 

Extremes 4317 

Exultations, agonies. And love, 
and Man’s unconquerable 
Mind (Wordsworth quoted) 1107 

Eyes and No Eyes 6901 

Eyes, look your last ! (Shakespeare 
quoted) 6162 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime 3509 
Fair Aigeus’ son, only to gods in 

heaven (Sophocles quoted) . . 5185 

Fair Daffodils 6707 

Fair little girl sat under a tree, A 2459 

7067 


Five 

Fair maid who the First of 

May 5290 

Fair ])icdgcs of a fruitful tree . . 7035 
Fair ship, that from the Italian 

shore (Tennyson quoted) .. 0010 
Fair stood the wind for France. . 965 

Fairest action of our human life 731 

Fairies, The . . 732 

Fairies of Caldon-Low, The . , 0642 

Fairy Folk, The 5295 

Fairy Song 1839 

Fais Dodo. Colas 7040 

Faith 0707 

Faithful Bird, The 2206 

Faithless Sally Brown . . . . 7041 

Farewell (J. A. Symonds) . . 6891 
Farewell (George Wither) . . . . 3099 

Farewell, A (Charles Kingsley). . 1598 
Farewell, A (Tennyson) . . . . 7031 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all 
my greatness (Shakespeare 

. ‘quoted) .... 0531 

Farewell, my sweet 1 Farewell, 

my Ernclye ! (Chaucer quoted) 5800 
Farewell, sweet groves, to you.. 3699 
Farewell to the land where the 

gloom of iny glory . . . . 6771 

Farewell to you — and you — and 
you, Voliimnius (Shakespeare 
quoted) .. .. .. 1102, 6293 

Farmer went trotting upon his . 
grey mare, A .... . . 3080 

Farmer’s Boy, The 1901 

Farmer’s dog leaped over the stile 7047 

Farrar, Frederic William 
English clergyman (1831-1903) 

In the Field with their Flocks 

Abiding 3939 

Fate of the Oak, The 2088 

Father is Coming 4068 

Father William 4687 

Father’s Blessing, A 6285 

Fatherland, The 4183 

Fear death ? — to feel the fog in 

my throat 907 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
(Shakespeare quoted) .. .. 1108 

Fern and the Moss, The . . . . 2090 

Fiddle-De-Bee (with music) . . 4933 

Fiddle-Bee-Bee 0902 

Fidelity 7036 

Fie, fie, faint-hearted Knight 

(Spenser quoted) 5920 

Field, Eugene 

American author (1850-1895) 

Fiddle-Dee-Dee 6902 

Fly-Away Horse, The . . ., 1095 

Gold and Love for Dearie. . .. 5171 

Good-Children Street . . . . 851 

Humming-top, The 850 

Inscription on a Silver Plate . . 967 

Little Blue Pigeon 5170 

Little Boy Blue 7035 

Long Ago . , 2709 

i\Iy Little Googly-Goo . . . . 5169 

Our Babe Walks in his Garden. . 5172 
Bitty pat and Tippy toe, all day 

long they come and go . . . . 1092 

Poet and King 3700 

Rock-a-by Lady, The . . . . 7033 

Shufile-Shoon and Amber- 

Locks 7036 

Shut-Eye Train, The . . . . 98 

Sleep, Little One, Sleep .. ,.5171 

So, So, llock-a-by So 5170 

Song of Little-Oh-Dear, The . . 5172 

Teeny-Weeny 2207 * 

Wynken. Blynkeii, and Nod . . 6768 

Field Path, The 5047 

Fields, James Thomas 
American publisher (1817-1881) 
Captain’s Daughter, The . . . . 5208 

Owl Critic, The 4317 

Fine knacks for ladies ! . , , . 5911 

Finis 1960 

Fire-mist and a planet, A . . . . 6033 

Fires of death. The (Byron quoted) 2596 
First day God created light, The . . 248 

First Nowell, The 4068 

First the farmer sows his seeds. . 7047 
FitzGerald, Edward 

English poet and trayislator (1809-1883) 
His version of Omar KhayTam’s 

Rubaiyat quoted 5676 

Five little pussy-cats, invited out 
to tea .. .. 2832 


Five 
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Hard 


i'ive years have past ; five sum- • 
mers, with the length . . . . C633 

hlag Goes By, The 004 

Fleet Street 5794 

Flight of the Arrow, The .. ..3812 

Flidht of Ymith, The 4184 

Flock of sheep that leisurely pass 

by, A 2458 

Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea 7031 
Flower in the Crannied Wall . . 3324 

Flowers, The 5422 

Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are 

they (Ebenezer Elliott quoted) 3950 

Fly-A-.way Horse, The 1095 

Flynn of Virginia 1340 

Foiled . by our fellow-men, de- 
]iressed, outworn (Matthew 

Arnold quoted) 40SS 

Follen, Eliza Lee 
American author (17S7-1S60) 

Oh, Look at the Moon . . . . 1723 

Fool’s Prayer, The 1720 

Foot Soldiers 0288 

F^or a while a youth is lost in 

soaring thought 90 

For all your days prepare . . . . 5790 

For every evil luider the sun . . 1840 
For I also had my hour (G. F. 

Chesterton quoted) . . . . 1900 

For I dipt into the future, far as 

human eye could see . . . . 3327 

For J have learned to look on 

Nature. (M’ordsworth quoted) 2474 

For the Fallen . . 0770 

For Those Who Fail 4800 

For want of the nail the shoe was 

lost 0904 

For we "were nursed upon the self- 
same hill (Milton quoted) . . 1234 
Forsaken Merman, The . . . . 351 

Foster, Stephen Collins 
American bong writer (1S26-1S6{) 
Alas.sa’s in dc Cold Ground . . 4080 

Old Folks At Home 4440 

Found in the garden, dead in his 

beauty 1220 

Fountain, The 4087 

Four-and-twenty tailors went to 

kill a snail 0904 

Four ducks on a pond 5422 

Four seasons fill the measure of 

the year 5173 

Fragment of a rainbow bright, A 1590 
France, Nursery Rhymes of 
All Clair de la Lune(with music) 4441 

Au Temps Jadis 734 

Fais.Dodo, Colas 7040 

11 Etait une Bergere (with music) 4443 
.La Bonne Aventure (with music) 4441 
La Boulangcrc (with music) . . 4443 

I,a Mere Michel 7040 

Polichinellc (with music).. .. 4442 
llamene tes Moutons .. .. 7040 

Snr ie Pout d’Avignon . . , . 7040 

Freedom . . 7027 

Freedom of the Alind . . . , . . 1094 

Fresh with all airs of woodland 

brooks 5047 

Friend should bear his friend's 
infirmities, A (Shakespeare 

quoted) 0530 

Friends, No-man kills me (Homer 

quoted) 5300 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, 
lend me your ears (Shake- 
speare quoted) 0292 

Fringed Gentian 2710 

Frisky as a lambkin 7041 

Frog He Would A-Wooing Go, A 

(with music) 3202 

From breakfast on all through tlie 

' day. 5793 

From Oberon, in fairyland , . . . 5040 

From. the desert I come to thee . . 418i) 

Frostat Alidnight . .. 0284 

Fro.'Jt Looked Forth, The .. .. 7042 

Frost performs its secret ministry 0284 
Full fathom five thy father lies 

(Shakespeare quoted) . . . . 1108 

Full knee-deep lies the winter 

snow 3939 

Full many a glorious morning 
have I seen (Shakespeare 

- . quoted). 800, 0414 

Full many a year .in high pros- 
perity (Chaucer .quoted) .,•5802 


Full Sea Rolls, The 4800 

Funny Little Fellow. The . . . . 0100 

Fury and the din (T. E. Brown 

quoted) . . . , 4082 

Gale, Norman 

Kmjlish poet and f-torp-teller {horn 1S62) 
Baithbloihew .. .. .. .. 0100 

Country Faith, The 4082 

Garden by the Sea, A . . . . . . 3701 

Garden is a lovesome thing, A .. .98 

Garrison, William’ Lloyd 
American abolition ifit {1S05-1S79) 

Freedom of the Alind 1094 

Gather Rosebuds While Ye Alay 1722 
Gay, John 

Enulish poet and dramatist (1685-1732) 
Biittcrfiy and the Snail, The . . 3099 
Council of Horses, The . . . . 849 

Gay go up, and gay go down . . 0054 
Gentle Jesus, Aleek and Alild .. 733 

Georgie Porgie, Pudding and Pie 0904 

Gift, The 5291 

Gilder, Richard Watson 
American poet and editor (lSd4~1909) 
Great Nature is an Army Gay . . 1345 
Gilnllan, Robert 
Scottish qmct (l 798-1850) 

Exile’s Song,-. The 0153 

Gilman, Charlotte Perkins 
Anwrican qmet and lecturer 

Similar Cases 195S 

Ginevra 3073 

Girl Describes her Favm, The . . 3500 

Girl in the lane that couldn’t 

speak plain, The 0904 

Girls and boys come out to play 

(with music) 353 

Gisborne, Thomas 
English qweacher {1758-lS-lO) 

Worm, The 100 

Give a Alan a Horse he can Ride . . 1720 

Give me your ear, good children 

all 4088 

Give thy thoughts no tongue 
(Shakespeare quoted) . . 1102, 0531 
Glories of our blood and state 5419 
Glorious company, the flower of 
men, A (Tennjtson quoted) . . 5495 
Glory, to Thee, Aly God, this 

Night .. 7034 

Glove and the Lions, The . . . . 0770 

Go to bed first 230 

Go Where Glory Waits 'Thee . . 3099 

God be in my head 2584 

God Bless our Native Land. . . . 0033 

God give us men. A time like 

this demands 2200 

God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble 

(Psalm 40) 2230 

God made a little gentian .. ..2710 

God Aloves in a Mysterious Way 5419 
God of Nations, at Thy feet . . . . 5174 

God of our fathers, known of old 3328 
God Rest You, Alerry Gentlemen 3938 

God Save the Iving 7037 

God Sends.Love to You .. ..1340 

God who created me 0283 

God’s Fool 5797 

God’s gifts so many a pleasure 

bring , 0033 

Going to Paradi.se with the Asses 3811 
Gold and Love for Dearie . . . . 5171 

Goldsmith, Oliver 

Irish qwet and novelist (1728-1774) 
Elegy on the Death of a Alad 

Dog 3812 

Good dame looked from her cot- 
tage, The 7038 

Good King Wence^^las 3942 

Good little boys should never say 0780 

Good Little Girls, The 1599 

Good man was there of religioiin, 

A (Chaucer quoted) ' . . . . 305 

Good name in man and woman, 
dear my lord (Shakespeare 

quoted) 0530 

Good people all, of every sort . . 3812 
Good reader, if. you e’er have seen 4810 
Good sword and a trusty hand, A 2584 

(Joocl-bye' 1404 

Good-bye, good-bj’e to summer ! 840 

Good-bye, proud world ! I’m 

going home 1404 

Good-Children Street 851 

7008 


Goodmorrow, Hubert (Shake- 
speare quoted) 6529 

Good-morrow to you, Valentine 1 0904 
Good-night . . . . . . . . . , 14G0 

Good-night find Good-morning . . 2459 
Good-night, Good-night .. .. 732 

Goosey Goosey Gander (with 

iniLsic) . . 229 

Gosse, Edmunl 

English qwel and critic (born 1849) 

xVpologia . . 6280 

Blake 5550 

Charcoal-Burner, The , . . . 6152 

Little AIisl;ress Aline 6777 

Song for the New Year, X .. . . 5665 

To Tusitala in Vailima 6410 

With a Copy of Herrick . . . . 5047 

Gossips of the village — see, Tlie. . 852 

Gould, Gerald 

English quiet and journalist (horn 1885) 

Happy Tree, The 1092 

Gould, Hannah Flagg 
American poet (1789-1865) 

Frost Looked Forth, The . . . . 7042 

Name in the Sand, A 2206 

Graceful Story of Life, A . . . . 1094 

Graham, James : see Montrose, Alar- 
quess of 

Grammar in Rhyme 5800 

Grandmother’s Tale, The . . . . 97 

Grant Us Thy Peace 6895 

Grave old clock on the mantel- 
piece, The . . 5545 

Graves of a Household, The . . 2089 
Gray. Thomas 
English poet (1710-1771) 

Elegy Written in a Country 

C'hurch 3 \ard 6149 

Great A, little a 4576 

Great A, little a, hounciug B . . 6411 
Great Fun (with music) . . . . 4441 

Great ’ Glamis ! worthy Cawdor ! 
(Shakespeare quoted) , . . . 6163 

Great Heart 5177 

Great Nature is an army gay . . 1345 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful 

world 1830 

Greedy Boy, The 2711 

Green Fields of England. The . . 6287 

Green Gardens in Laveiitie ! . . 6644 

Greene, Albert Gorton 
American laivger and poet (1S02-1S6S) 
Baron’s Last I3anquet, The . . 2205 
Greene, Robert 

English dramatist and qwet (1560-1592) 

Content ■ 6407 

Greenhouse is my summer seat 2206 

Greensleeves was all my joy . . 6404 

Grenfell, Billy 

English poet tvho fell in the ]F«r 

Brothers 5911 

Greville, Sir Fulke 
English poet (1554-1628) 

()n Sir Philip Sidney 729 

Growth, The 2335 


Had I but plenty of monej’-, money 
enough and to spare . . . , 3438 

Had you seen these roads before 

they were made 2157 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the 

grove ! 963 

Hail, holy Light, olfspring of 
Heaven first born ! (Milton 

quoted) ]35S 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit !. . . . 6281 

Half a league, hah' a league . . 3440 
Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick . . 6027 
Handy Pandy, Jack-a-Dandy, . . 102 

Hannah Bantry, in the pantry.. 6412 

Happiest A.ge, The 4928 

Happy the man whose wish and 

care 3701 

Happy Tree, The 1092 

Happy violets hiding from the 

roads (E. B. Jlrowning quoted) 3457 
Hardy, Thomas 

English noedisl and poet (horn 1840) 

Afterwards 6765 

Bej^ond the Last Lamp . . . . 6767 

Chorus of the Pities, The.. .. GS91 
In Time of the Breaking of 

Nations . . . . 6760 

Oxen The 6764 

They Come, Beset by Riddling 
Hail . . . . 0036 


Harp of the Mountain Land . . 5795 
Harp that once through Tara's 
Hails, The .. .. .. 3S11 

Harrow, A. 

Little Harrow Lane. .. .. 1722 

Hart he loves the high wood, The G904 
Harte, Bret 

Amc.ncan humorist (,1830-1902) 

Hickens in Camp 4315 

Flynn of Virginia 1340 

Hartwick, Rose 
American author (born 1850) 

Curfew Bell, The 6043 

Hats Off 004 

Have pity, Lord 1 we huinhly cry 5420 
Hawker, Robert Stephen 
ICnoUsh ckroumanandjmct (1803-1875) 
And shall Trelawmy die ? . . 2584 

Hay, John 

American statesman (1838-1905) 
Enchanted Shirt, The . . . . 1403 

He above the rest in shape and 
gesture proudly eminent (Mil- 

ton quoted) 1357 

He came from the Horth, and his 

words were few 5290 

He came to the desert of London 

to^\^r . . . . 7029 

He clasps the crag with, crooked 

hands 3327 

He Comes in the Kight . . . . 3937 

He doth bestride the narrow 
world (Shakespeare quoted).. 2874 
He drew a circle that shut me out 0043 
He fills the world with his singing 0708 
He held his place (Edwin Mark- 
ham quoted) 4200 

He is Hot a Poet 6405 

He lives within the hollow wood 6152 
H e ne’er had seen one earthly sight 4931 
He nothing common did or mean 

(Andrew Marvell quoted) . . 523 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
(S. T. Coleridge quoted) .. 2474 
He quickly arms him for the field 602 
He spake and. to confirm his 
word.s (Milton quoted) . . . . 1357 

He spoke of Burns : men rude and 

rough 5178 

He that is doum. needs fear no fall 22S 
Ho that loves a rosy cheek. . . . 5420 

He that would thrive 2832 

He walked in glorj^ on the hills 4005 
He was a rat, and she was a rat 0411 
He who ascends to mountain-tops 

shall find 6760 

He who, from zone to zone (W. C. 

Bryant quoted) 4202 

Heap on more wood ! — the wind 

is chill 3930 

Hear the sledges with the bells. . 2827 

Heart to Keep, A 4680 

Hearts, like doors, will ope with 

ease 4808 

Heather, The 7028 

Heaven Keep My Girl For Me . . 0038 
Heavens declare the glory of God 615 
Heavens in London Town, The.. 0157 

Hector in the Garden 5421 

Hector Protector was. dressed all 

in green 7048 

Heights and Depths 4005 

Hemans, Felicia 
Enulish jwet (1793-1835) 

Better Land, The 3200 

Casabianca 4190 

England’s Dead. 0157 

Graves of a Household, The . . 2089 
Harp of the Mountain Land . . 5795 
Homes of England, The .. 3812 

- Pilgrim Fathers, The. . ... . . 2334 

Henley, William, Ernest 
English qmet and critic (1849-1903) 

End is the Be.st of All, The . . 4083 
England, My England .. .. 5067 

Full Sea Rolls, The 4800 

Out of the Hight ^ 0286 

We tracked the winds of the 
world (quotation)-.. ... .. 4083 

When You Are Old 5551 

Henry Hudson’s Last Voyage . . 5287 
Henry was every morning fed . . 3330 
Her arms across her breast she laid 2833 
Her robe was full rich of red 
scarlet engrained (W. Lang- 
laud quoted) ...4695 
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Her yellow hair was braided in a 
tress (Chaucer quoted).. .. 5805 

Heraclitus 1721 

Herbert, George 

English clergyman and j)oet (1593-1633) 

Elixir, The 2088 

Virtue 5419 

Here a Little Child I Stand , . . . 0282 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom 

Bowling . . . . 731 

Here am I, little Jumping Joan 232 
Here I come creeping, creeping 

everywhere 227 

Here in a quiet and dusty room 

they lie 5797 

Here in the country’s heart . . 4082 

Here lies our Sovereign Lord the 

King 2400 

Here lies whom hound did ne’er 

pursue 4005 

Here sits the Lord Mayor . . . . 6412 

Here sounded words of dear old 

folk .... 5047 

Here we go round a ginger ring . . 230 

Here we go round the mulberry 

bush (with music) 6037 

Here we go up, up, up 230 

Here’s a poor widow from Babylon 0904 

Here’s Sulky Sue 231 

Herrick, Robert 

English clergyman and jjoet (1591-1674) 

Blossoms 7035 

Cherrj^-Ripe 6703 

Fair Daffodils 6767 

Gather Rosebuds While Ye May 1722 
Here a'Llttle Child I Stand . . 6282 

His Pillar 6771 

I Sing of Brooks 6151 

Prayer of Robert Herrick, The 0035 
Thanksgiving for His House, A 0047 

To Anthea 1830 

To Meadows 0892 

To Robin Redbreast 6045 

Triplets of Littles 0041 

Hervey, Thomas K. 

Scottish poet and journalist (1799-1859) 

I think on Thee 0644 

Hey, Diddle Diddle 2829 

Hey diddle,, dinkety, poppety, pet 6779 
Hey, my kitten, my kitten. . . . 734 

Hey, Konny ! 5798 

Heywood, Thomas 
English author (died 1650) 

Pack, Clouds, Away ! . . . . 5914 

Ye .Little Birds that Sit and Sing 6287 
Hick-a-more, hack-a-more. . .. 791 

Hickorj", Dickory, Dock (with 

music) 6159 

Hickson, William Edward 
English, educationist. (.1802-1870) 

God Bless our Hative Land . . 0033 

Try Again. 100 

Higgledy Piggledy here we lie ... 4062. 
Higgled 5 % Piggledy, my black hen 230 

High diddle ding. 6412 

High walls and Iiuge the body may 

confine 1094 

High-brow house was furnished 

well 5549 

Highland Mary 5294 

Hills are shadows, and they flow 517 
Hinds, Samuel 

English, clergyman (1793-1872) 

Baby Sleeps 7042 

His fame shall never pass away . . 97 

His golden locks Time hath to 
silver turned (George Peele 

quoted) 1928 

His grandeur he derived from 

Heaven alone (Dryden quoted) 1610 
His life was gentle : and the ele- 
ments (Shake.speare quoted) . . 240 

His Pillar 6771 

Ho ! for a frolic 1 6903 

Hodgson, Ralph 
English poet 

Bells of. Heaven,-. The.. . ^ . . . 7031 

Stupidity Street .. ... .. 849 

Time, You Old .Gips.y Man . . 2582 

Hodgson, William. Noel. 
English.poet.wJw.fell in the Ifar 

Before. Action . . . . 6767 

Hogg, James 

Scottish, poet (1770-1835^ . 

Boy’s Song . . . . . . . . 2089 

Kilmeny 5039. 


Holland, J. G. 

American author (1819 — 1881) 

True Men 2206 

Hollow winds begin to blow, The 2960 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell 
American poet and essayist (1809-1894) 
Chambered Nautilus, The . . 6155 

Last Leaf, The 4183 

Lord Of All Being 1094 

Two Armies, The 4686 

Voiceless, The 6777 

What the. Stars Have Seen . . 2583 

Holyrood . . 5045 

Home 6648 

Home No More Home To Me . . 6764 

Home, Sweet Home 6892 

Home they brought her warrior 

dead 3567 

Home Thoughts, from Abroad . . 2208 
Horae Thoughts in Laventie . . 6644 
Homer. Quotations : 

Greek epic poet (962-927 B.C.) 

Friends, No-man kills me 

(Odyssey.) 5306 

If no. man hurt thee (Odyssey) 5306 
No-man is my name (Odyssey) . . 5306 
Perform, ye Trojans, what the 
rites require (Iliad) . . . . 5304 

Homes of England, The . . . . 3812 

Honest Autolycus, An . . . . 5911 

Honey wood, St. John 
American poet (1763-1798) 

Darby and Joan 2210 

Hood, Thomas 

English poet and humorist (1799-1845) 
Dream of Eugene Aram, The . . 6401 
Faithless Sally Bromi ... .. 7041 

1 Remember, I Remember . . 2584 

It Is Not Death 5914 

November in England . . . . 1345. 

Queen Mab . . 730 

Ruth 1958 

Song of the Shirt, The . . . . 1837 

Tom Woodgate 1595 

Horne, Richard Hengisfc 
English traveller and poet (1803-1884) 

Plough, The 2582 

Horned moon, with one bright 
Star (S. T. Coleridge quoted) 5001 

Horned Owl, The 1094 

Hot cross buns 4570 

Houghton, Lord 

English poet and politician (1809-1885) 
Good-night and Good-morning 2459 
I Wandered by the Brook-side . . 4440 

Men of Old,. The. 2957 

House of Life is Yours, My Dear 4439 
House of Memories, The . . . . 517C 

How, W. Walsham 
English bishop (1823-1897) 

Thy People, Lord, Are We .. 3813 
Ho\v beautiful is the rain . . . . 3570 

How do I love thee ? Let me 
count the ways (E. B. Brown- 
ing quoted) 3457 

How does my lady’s garden 

grow ? (vith music) . . . . 1341 

How does the water come down 

at Lodore ? 6034 

How Every Wise Child Should 

Live 474 

How far. that little candle throws 
his beams (Shal:espeare 

quoted) . . 6536 

How liappy is he bom and taught 4805 
How Horatius Kept the Bridge GSS7 
How Lang and . Dreary is the 

Night 7030 

How many miles to Babylon ? . . 1344 
How many paltry, foolish, painted 

thiiuis 5168 

How many pounds does the baby 
weigh.? ... .. .. .. .. 6160 

How many thousand of my 
poorest subjects (Shakespeare 

quoted) .. 6535- 

How oft. the sight of .means to do 

ill deeds (Shakespeare quoted) 6536 
How sleep the brave .who -sink to 

rest. . . . . 847 

How’ sweet is the shepherd’s sweet 

lot .... . . 7042 

Ho.w" sw'.eet the moonlight sleeps 
upon ^his bank (Shakespeare 

quoted) 982 

Ho w’ the. Leaves Came Dowui .. 6033 
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How they Brought the Good 

Hews from Ghent 3437 

How would Willie like to go . . 3204 
Howe, Julia Ward 

author (1S19-1010) 

Battle-Hymn of the Bcpuhlic . . 40G5 
Howitt, Mary 
English author {1799-lSSS) 

1 Bairies of Caldon-Low, The . . 6042 

; Bather is Coming 4008 

Old Christmas 1960 

Spider and the Bly, The . . . . 1406 

• Voice of Spring, The 4570 

Hugo, Victor 

French poet and novelist (1S02-1SS5) 
Stream and the Ocean, The . . 849 

What Shall Be Bone With Him ? 5910 

Human Seasons, The 5173 

Humming-top, The 850 

Humpty Bumpty sat on a M’all . . 0412 
Hunt, Leigh 

English essagist and gwet {17SI-1S59) 
Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel 2089 
Glove and the Lions, The . . . . 6770 

Jenny Kissed Me 1404 

Hunting Song . . 6032 

Hush, baby, my dolly 852 

Hushaby, babby, lie still udth thy 

daddy 852 

Hush- a-bye, baby 4576 

Hush-a-bye Baby on the Tree 

Top (with music) 4185 

Hush-a-bye, Colin . . .... 7040 

Hushed \vas the evening hymn . . 357 


I Am 4067 

I am chubby and I’m small (with 

music) 4441 

I am monarch of all I survey . . 1721 
I am never merry when I hear 
sweet music (Shakespeare 

quoted) 6533 

I am the roof tree and the keel . . 4929 
I am tired of planning and toiling 4067 
lam! yet what I am who cares, 

or knows ? 6897 

I bring fresh showers for the 

thirsting flowers 4567 

I cannot do the big things . . . . 2090 

I care not, Bort.une, what you me 
deny (James Thomson quoted) 2102 
I come from haunts of coot and 

hern 3567 

I count mysMf in nothing else so 

happy (Shakespeare quoted) 6536 

I crave, dear Lord 6038 

I’d a dream tonight . . . . . . 4929 

I’d like to be a farmer . . . . 1095 

I dare do all that may become a 
man (Shakespeare quoted) . . 6536 
I do believe in Breedom’s Cause 

(Lowell quoted) 4204 

I do not like thee, Boctor Bell . . 1467 
I do not want a puppy-dog . . 7043 
I do think my tread (Brands 
Thompson quoted) . . . . 4714 

I dreamed a dream next Tuesday 

week 1724 

I dreamed one I had loved did me 

foul VTong 5797 

I had a little boy, and his name 

was Blue Bell 6780 

I Had a Little Boggy 5672 

I had a little moppet 1(>00 

I had a little nut-tree (with music) 969 

I had a little pony 3441 

I had a silver buckle 4570 

I Had Bour Brothers 5672 

I had no thought of .stormy sky 5792 

I have a little hen, the prettiest 

ever seen 6780 

I have a little husband . . . . 852 

I have a little shadow that goes 

in and out with me . . . . 4927 

I have got a new-born sister . . 3702 
I have had playmates, I have had 

companions 3813 

I have loved colours, and not 
flowers , . . . . . . . . , 4931 

I have no name 6895 

I have not sinned against the God 

of Love . . 6286 

I have .seen you, little mouse . . 7044 
I hear a shout that moves the 
earth .... . . . . . . 4930 

I hear thee speak of the better land 3200. 


I hung my verses in the wind . . 730 

I kissed thee ere I killed thee 

(Shake.speare quoted) .. .. 6166 

I knew him for a gentleman . . 3941 
I know a bank wliereon the wild 
thyme blows (Shakespeare 

quoted) . . 0294 

I know a child, and who she is . . 7048 
I know a funny little man . . . . 7044 

I know a little garden-close . . 3701 
I know not that the men of old . . 2957 
I know not Avhence I came . . . . 4067 

I know not where his islands lift 

(Whittier quoted) 4203 

I know that this was Life 

(Tennyson quoted) 6911 

I know the pools where the gray- 
ling rise 6404 

I like to see it lap the miles . . 3566 
I live for those who love me . , 227 

I live once more to see the day . . 5291 
1*11 introduce — ^just wait awhile 7040 

I’ll sing you a song 1724 

I’ll tell you a .story 971 

I'll tell you how the leaves came 

dovm 6038 

I love little pussy 356 

I’m sittin’ on the stile, Mary . . 5913 
I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

(Burns quoted) 2224 

I’m very glad the spring is come 6156 
I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean . . . . 4930 

I met a traveller from an antique 

land 4932 

I Must Hot Tease My Mother . . 733 

I must not throw upon the floor 1600 
I never saw a purple cow . . . . 356 

I never see the new.sboys run . . 5794 
I often sit and wish that I . . . . 852 

I once knew all the birds that 

came 2709 

I pass beside the reverend walls 
(Tennyson quoted) .. ..6913 

I Bemember, I Bemember . . . . 2584 

I Bichard’s body have interred 
anew (Shakespeare quoted) . . 5873 
I said to Life, How comes it . . 5291 
I saw a ship a-sailing (with music): 

see Errata . . .' 101 

I saw a sower walking slow . . . . 3200 

I saw Eternity the other night . . 3070 

I saw him once before 4183 

I saw the Beauty of the World . . 4569 
I Saw Three Ships Come Sailing 

By (vith music) 5050 

I saw with open eyes 849 

I say to thee, do thou repeat . . 5054 
I shot an arrow into the air. . .. 968 

I should like to rise and go . . .. 4684 

I sing of brooks 6151 

I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy Grail 

(Tennyson quoted) 3286 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, 

and he 3437 

I stood and watched 6408 

I stood on the bridge at midniglit 5045 
I Stood Tip-toe Upon a Hill . . 6283 
I strove with none, for none was 

worth my strife 1960 

I suppose if all the cliildren . . . . 1226 

I think he had not heard of the 

far tovms 5168 

I think on Thee 6644 

I think that I shall never see . . 6894 

I Think When I Bead 6902 

I’ve a letter from thy sire . . . . 4803 

I’ve wandered in the sunny South 5910 
I’ve watched you now a full half- 

hour 4568 

I Wandered by the Brook-side . . 4440 

I wandered lonely as a cloud . . 7028 

I Avas mad to Avelcome him (Virgil 

quoted) 5556 

I Aveep for Adonais — he is dead I 6761 
I, Avho for years past count have 
kept my name (Laberius 

quoted) 5427 

I AA’ill arise and go noAA’, and go to 

Innisfree . . . . 7035 

I will bless the Lord at all times 

(Psalm 34) 2230 

I would live, if I liad ray Anil . . 6158 
I would not, if I could, be called a 

poet . . , . 6405 

If all the ships I haA'e at sea . . 4929 
If all tlic.AYorld AA^ere apple pie . . 6904: 

7070 


If all the year Avere playing holi- 
days (Shakespeare quoted) . . 6536 

If bees stay at home 1344 

If Candlemas Bay be bright and 

fair 6779 

If I Ball 7029 

If I had as much money as I could 

spend 5296 

If I had money I’d buy a cIoAvn. . 6779 

If I KneAv Avhat Poets KnoAv . . 6040 

If I should die, think only tliis of 

me 228 

If I Avant to be happy 474 

If I Avere King of Brance, that 

noble fine land . . .... . . 7028 

If ifs and ans 1724 

If love Avere Avhat the rose is . .* 6032 

If no man hurt thee, but the Hand 

Bivine (Homer quoted). . . . 5306 

If no one ca’ct marries me , . . . 479 

If one should bring me this report 

(Tennyson quoted) 6910 

If one should give me a heart to 

keep 4686 

If the butterfly courted the bee . . 3572 

If the evening’s red and the morn- 
ing’s grey 97I 

If the old Avoinau avIio lived in a 

shoe . . 608 

If this great Avorld of joy and pain 7039 

If thou should ’st ever come by 

choice or chance 3073 

If Avishes Avere horses 1840 

If you are to be a gentleman, as 

I suppose you be 852 

If you can keep your head Avhen all 

about you 6285 

If you cannot on the ocean . . . . 4931 

Ignorance is the curse of God 
(Shakespeare quoted) . . . . 2974 

Ike^Walton’s Prayer 0638 

II Etait line Bergere (Avith music) 4443 

Immortality in Song 5168 

In a cottage in Bife 4062 

In a crack near a cupboard, A\dth 

dainties proAdded 2462 

In a Garden . . 4190 

In a Avorld of life they live 

(WordsAvorth quoted) . . . . 3958 

In After Bays 5176 

In April. 4810 

In either hand the hastening angel 

caught (Milton quoted). . .. 1358 

In good King Charles’s golden 

daj^s 5176 

In his chamber, AA'eak and dying. . 5290 
In hope a King doth go to AA'ar 

(quotation) 2108 

In London once I lost my AA'ay . . 3444 

In man’s soul arise (Bobert 

BroAA'ning quoted) 4088 

In Memoriam (selections) . . , . 6909 

In Praise of a Countryman’s Life 5551 

In Schooldays 4802 

In Summer I am very glad . . .'. 478 

In tattered old slippers that toast 

at the bars 3809 

In the Bays of Long Ago . . . . 734 

In the Bield AAdth their Blocks 

Abiding 3939 

In the holloAv tree in the old grey 

tOAA'er 1094 

In the hour of my distress . . . . 6035 

In the Making 6151 

In the merry month of May . . . . 2958 

In the Moonlight (AAuth music) . . 4441 

In the Poppy Bield 4315 

In this lone open glade I lie . . . . 7030 

In this AA’orld right nOAv I knoAve 

none (Chaucer quoted) . . . . 5806 

In Time of the Breaking of 

Kations 6766 

In A'ain you asked me for a song. . 6890 
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Mordaunt, Thomas Osbert 
Sound the Clarion 


Morning, evening, noon, and night 225 


Morning of the Birth of Christ . . 1224 
Morris, George P. 

American writer {1802-1861) 
Woodman, Spare that Tree . . 6900 

Morris, Sir Lewis 
Welsh pod {1833-1907) 

Tolerance . . 6155 

True Man, The . , ... . , . . 6769 

Morris, William 

Emjlish pod and artist {1831-1896) 

Day is Coming, The 5292 

Day of Days, The 2708 

Earthly Paradise, The .. .. 3076 
Garden by the Sea, A .. .. 3701 

People Marching On, The . . . . 4804 

Tapestry Trees '. 4929 

Telling a tale, not too miport- 

unate (quotation) 4080 

Mortality, behold and fear . . . . 5551 

Mortals that would follow me 

(Milton quoted) 1234 

jMoss w'hs a Little Man 6654 

Most potent, grave, and reverend 

signiors (Shakespeare quoted) 6165 


Mother Earth has Room for All < 

.Mother, may 1 go and bathe ? . . 

Mother Mitchell ' 

Mother to Her Infant, The 
Mother’s Dream, The' . . . . . . - 

Mountain and the Squirrel, The . . 
Mountain sheep are sweeter, The 
Moving moon \vcnt up the sky. 
The (Coleridge quoted) 

Much have I travelled in the 
realms of gold 


Mulberry Bush^ The (with music) 6037 


Nightingale 


Ye valleys low., where the mild 
whispers use (Lycidas) . . . . 1234 

Yet once more, 0 ye laurels, 
and once more (Lycidas) . . 1234 
Milton.!, thou should’st be living 
at . this hour (Wordsworth 
quoted) 1358 


^Multiplication is vexation . . . . 1724 

Munro, Neil 

Scottish novelist arJ poet {horn 1804) 

Heather, The . . 7028 

To Exiles 6778 

Music, Songs am! Rhymes with : 
see Songs 

Music,. When Soft Voices Die . . 7031 
My Banks they are fiirni.slied witli 

bees 1225 

My beautiful 1 My beautiful 1 

that standest meekly by .. 5912 
My Boat is on the Sliore . . . . 358 

My Country, ’Tis of Tliee . . . . 4440 

IMy days, wi* wold vo’k all but 

gone 4572 

My Dear and Only Love . . . . 5422 

My dear, do you know . . . . 356 

My fairest child, I have no song 

to give you 159.3 

My father he left me three acres 

of land 6411 

My Garden 98 

My good blade carves the casques 

of men ' . . .... . . . . 3326 

My heart aches, and a drowsy 

numbness pains 6154 

My heart is like a singing bird .. 4060 
My heart leaps up when I behold 

(Wordsworth quoted) .. .. 2476 

My House 6030 

My house is red, a little house . . 356 

Aly Lady walks on diamond dust 5664 
My Lady’s Garden (with music) 1341 

My Land 6158 

My Little Googly-Goo 5169 

IMy little old man and I fell out . . 1840 
My little son, who looked from 

thoughtful eyes 6641 

My Love is Good 4571 

My luve is like a red, red rose 

(Burns quoted) .... . . 2224 

My maid Mary 1600 

My mind lets go a thousand things 227 
My mind to me a kingdom is . . 2460 
My Mother . . .... . . . . 5295 

My Native Vale 4569 

My noble, lovely little Peggy . . 5669 

My Old Friend 6772 

My ovm dim life should teach me 

this (Tennyson quoted) . . . . 6911 

My Own shall Come to Me . . . . 5422 

My parents bow, and lead me 

forth 2088 

My Peggy is a j^oung thing . . 6287 

My Playmate 5418 

My Pretty Maid (with music) . . 4936 

My Shadow 4927 

My Ships .. .. 4929 

My son, when you stand looking 

right and left 6152 

My soul, sit thou a patient looker- 

on 3942 

My soul, there is a country . . 4803 
My strengths failing fa.st .. .. 5663 

]\ly true love hath my heart . . 3328 

My Will .... 6158 

Mysterious night 1 when our first 

parent knew .. 4068 


Nairne, Lady Carolina 
Scottish ballad writer (1766-1815) 

Land o’ the Leal, The 4930 

Name in the Sand, A 2206 

Napoleon’s Farewell 6771 

Nation’s Strength, A 2208 

Nesting Hour, '1 he .. .. .. 478 

Never despair, 0 my comrades in 

sorrow 1 7031 

New Pelisse, The 478 

New Zealand .. .. .. .. 5174 

Newbolt, Sir Henry 
English author and pod {horn 1862) 
Be.st School of AU, The .. .. 4927 

Drake’s Drum 6891 

Torch of Life, The 5043 

Newman, John Henry 
English theologian (1801-1890) 

Leat!, kindly Light (quotation) 1757 
Praise to the Holiest in the 

Height 7037 

Nick and a nook, A 1724 

Night and Death 4068 

Night has a thousand eyes, The. . 477 

Nightingale and the Glow-worm 847 
Nightingale that all day long, A . . 847 


no I 




Nine 

3Srine years old I The first of any 5^1*21 
No Coward Soul is Mine . . . . 3566 

No, Freedom ! People, no I He 

must not die 5910 

No ioy the blowing season gives 

(Tennyson quoted) . . . . 6011 

No longer half-akin to brute (Ten- 
nyson quoted) 6914 

No longer mourn for me when I 

am dead (Shakespeare’s sonuet)6415 
No-man is my name (Homer 

quoted) 5306 

No, no, my friends, my wants are 

few 604 

No, no, no, no ! Come, let’s away 

to prison (Shakespeare quoted) 6170 
No stir in the air, no stir in the sea 4928 

No sun. no moon 1345 

No truer, kinder soul ' .. .. 5042 

None is Lord of All 6646 

Norman Baron, The 5290 

North and the South, The . . . . 4568 

North wind doth blow, The (with 

music) 2959 

Norton, Caroline 

Irish qmet and novelist (1S0S-1S77) 
Arab’s Farewell to his Steed, The 5912 
AVe have been Friends Together 3075 
Not a drum was heard, not a 

funeral note 1465 

Not a Word of Fear 4182 

Not gold, but only man, can make 2208 
Not of an 'age, but for all time 
(Ben Jonson quoted) . . . . 858 

Not of the princes and prelates 
with periwigged charioteers . . 6893 
Not once or twice in our rough 
island-story (Tennyson quoted) 2351 
Nothing is her? for tears, nothing 
to wail (Milton quoted) . . . . 1358 

November 5668 

November in England . . . . 1345 

Now, all of you, give heed unto . . 1600 
Now came still Evening on (Alilton 

quoted) 1358 

Now England breathes in the 

hope of liberty (quotation) . . 840 

Now fades the last long streak of 
snow (Tennyson quoted) . . 6914 
Now' give us lands w'here the olives 

grow 4568 

No^v, he w'ho know's old Cliristmas 1960 
Now I w'ant Spirits to enforce, 
art to enchant (Shakespeare 

quoted) 1108 

Now little children listen unto me 129 

Now' stir the fire, and close the 

shutters fast 5177 

Now Thank AVe All Our God . . 6408 
Now the bright morning star, 

day’s harbinger 3569 

Now the Day is Over 4189 

Now' the furnaces arc out . . . . 5174 

Now ’tis nought but restless hurry 
through the busy air (James 

Thomson quoted) 2102 

Now' W'e dance looby, looby 

(w'ith music) 2209 

Now' w'hat do you think of little 

Jack Jingle ? 1600 

Noyes, Alfred 

English poet and stori/ loriter {born 1S80) 

Slave and Emperor 4930 

AVorld’s May Queen, The . . . . 6407 

Nurse's Song 1959 

0 blithe new'-comer I 7032 

O I but tliey say the tongues of 
dying men (Shakespeare 

quoted) 6533 

0 Captain ! My Captain ! ... ... 5294 
0 Dear Sixpence (with music) . . 3815 
O dear, w'hat can the matter be ? 7044 
0 dream not that the amorous 
deep (Shelley quoted) . . . . 2599 

0 for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness . . . 2583 

0 God ! mctliinks it w'cre a happy 

life (Shakespeare quoted) , . 6531 
0 God, our Help in .Ages Past . . 3076 
O God, w'hen You send for me . . 3811 
0 heart and soul and careless 

played 5911 

0 it is excellent! (Shakespeare 

quoted) 6536 

0 little lambs I the month is cold 478 
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O love I O spirit of being . . . . 1958 

0 Mary, at thy w'indow' be . . . . 357 

O Mary, go and call the cattle 

home 730 

0 may I join the choir invisible. . 4184 
0 Mistress Mine (with music) . . 5301 
O my hive’s like a red, red rose. . 731 

0 Nanny, w'ilt thou gang w'i’ me ? 5175 

O rare Harry Parry 6779 

O Romeo, Romeo I AAnierefore 
art thou Romeo? (Shakespeare 

quoted) 6161 

0 sailor, tell me, tell me true . . 1091 
0 say, W'hat is that thing called 

light 1092 

0 that W'e now had here (Shake- 
speare quoted) 6291 

0 the days gone by 1 6900 

0 1 then, I see Queen Mab hath 

been with you (Shakespeare 
quoted) 6534 

O Thou, that sendest out the man 7029 
O thou, whose everlasting sw'ay 

controls (Alrgil quoted) . . 5554 
0 AA’'ert Thou in the Cauld Blast 603 
0 w'ho will walk a mile with me ? 7034 
0 wild AVest AATnd, thou breath of 

Autumn’s being 6772 

O, AVillow, Willow (with music). . 6651 

O AVorld, be Nobler 5670 

Oats and beans and barley grow’ 6779 

Ode on Immortality 7025 

Ode on the Death of AVellington 4057 

Ode to Duty 6766 

Ode to the North-east Wind . . 6409 
Ode to the AVest AVind . . . . 6772 

O’er a low couch the setting sim 
had thrown its latest ray . . 2205 
O’ a’ the airts the wind can blaw 1838 
Of all the gay birds that e’er I did 

see 970 

Of all the girls that are so smart 228 
Of all W'e loved and honoured 
naught (AVhittier quoted) . . 4203 
Of comfort no man speak (Shake- 
speare quoted) 6533 

Of Heaven or Hell I have no 

pow'er to sing 3076 

Of mornings bright and early . . 5160 
Of Nelson and the North . . . . 3199 

Of Old Sat Freedom on the 

Heights 3324 

Ofiicer’s Grave, The 2710 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray . . 5053 

Oft in the Stilly Night 2332 

Ogilvie, Will H. 

Scottish author and poet {born IS 69) 

Apple AVinds, The 5792 

Hoiyrood 5045 

Oh, a dainty plant is the ivy green 967 
Oh, a w'onderful horse is the Fly- 

Aw'ay Horse . . 1095 

Oh, all you little blackey-tops 

(with music) 6776 

Oh beauty, oh divine, w'hito 

wonder 67 

Oh, clear your hearts of dread, 
and banish care 1 (ATrgil 

quoted) 5554 

Oh, dark, dark, dark amici the 

blaze of noon (Milton quoted) 437 
Oh, hush thee, my baby 1 thy sire 

W'as a knight 3942 

Oh, Look at the Moon . . . . 1723 

Oh, my pretty cock I Oh, my 

handsome cock 1 970 

Oh, ring the bells 4809 

Oh. the brave old Duke of York 

(with music) 3442 

Oh, the sw'eet contentment . . . . 5551 

Oh, to be in England 2208 

Oh, W'as I born too soon, my dear ? 4439 
Oh, wlien the friends w'e used to 

know 4571 

Oh W'here and oh W'here is my 

little w'ee dog ? 4809 

Oh, W'here are all the good little 

girls ? 1599 

Oh, W'here do you come from ? . . 5672 
Oh, W'ho is so meiry, so merry, 

heigh ho ! 5296 

Oh, w'hy left I my hame ? . . . . 6153 

Oh, yet we trust that somehow 
good (Tennyson quoted) . . 6912 
Oh, young Lochinvar is come out 
of the AVest 2707 

7074 


Others 

O’Keeffe, Adelaide 
English writer of qjoems for children 

Eyes and No Eyes 6901 

Old Abram Brow'n is dead and 

gone 7043 

Old Christmas (Mary Howitt) . . 1 060 
Old Christmas (Walter Scott) . . 3936 
Old Clock on the Stairs, The . . 2584 
Old Familiar Faces, The . . . . 3813 

Old Folk Dead, The 4572 

Old Folks at Home 4440 

Old Friend, An 4571. 

Old Hundredth 5912 

Old King Cole (with music) . . 5546 
Old Man wlio lived in a AVood, The 7046 
Old Mother Goose and her Gander 2586 
Old Mother Hubbard . . . . . . 103 

Old Superstitions 6654> 

Old things need not be therefore 

true 357 

Old Tubal Cain w'as a man of 

might 1957 

Old AVoman and Her Pig, The . . 7045 
Old woman, old w'oman, shall we 

go a-shearing ? 852 

Old AA’’oman Tossed in a Basket 1096 
Old Woman W’as sw'eeping her 

house, An 7045 

Omar Khayyam : see Khayyam 
On a Headland in Panama. . . . 4439 

On a People’s Poet 6893 

On Charles the Second . . . . 2460 

On Christmas Eve I turned the 

spit 4576 

On Earth there is notliing great 

but Man . . 90 

On looking into Chapman’s 

Homer 6030 

On May Morning 3569 

On parent knees, a naked new'- 

born child 6285 

On Reading Burns .. .. .,5178 

On Saturday night 4934 

On Sir Philip Sidney 729 

On the Bridge of Avignon . . 7040 
On the green banks of Shannon 5793 
On the Tombs in AA’estminster 

Abbey 5551 

Once did she hold the gorgeous 

East in fee 6892 

Once I saw a little bird . . . . 6779 

Once in Persia ruled a king . . 5173 
Once in Royal David’s City . . 3941 
Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends (Shakespeare quoted) 6534 
Once on a time I saw' a bear . . 1724 
Once on a time Love, Death, and 

Reputation 1465 

Once upon a midnight dreary . . 3563 

One and One 1599 

One Clear Call, The 6152 

One honest John Tompldns, a 
hedger and ditcher . . . . 2711 

One, I love ; tw'o, I love , . , . 608 

One lesson, Nature, let me learn 

of thee 850 

One little brown bird (w'ith music) 1004 
One mistv, moisty morning . . 231 

One Of Us Two .. .. .. 5291 

One sail in sight upon the lonely 

sea • 5287 

One, tw'o, buckle my shoe . . . . 972 

One, tw'o, three 6779 

One who never turned his back 

(BroNvning quoted) . , . . 3462 

Only a Baby Small 99 

Only a little more . . . . . . 6771 
Only a man harrowing clods . . 6766 
Onw'ard, brave men, omvard go 5668 

Opportunity 4314 

Or at times a modern volume 

(E. B. Browning quoted) . . 3455 
Oranges and Lemons (with music) 6528 
O’Reilly, John Boyle 
Irish- Ainerican author {184I-1S00) 

Cry of the Dreamer, The . . 4067 
Orpheus and his Lute , . . . 7032 

O’Shaughnessy, Arthur 
English poet {1844-1881) 

Heart to Keep, A . , . . . . 4680 

St. John Baptist . . .... 5168 

AA^'e are the Dreamers of Dreams 5044 
O’Sullivan, Seumas 
Irish author 

Piper, A 6387 

Others abide our question . „ 732 









Our Babe Walks in liis Garden 5172 
Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 
getting (Wordsworth quoted) 371G 
Our doubts arc traitors (Shake- 
speare quoted) G536 

Our God, We Thank Thee . . GS94 
Our land, our land, our native 

land 5420 

Our revels now are ended 

(Shakespeare quoted) . . . . 1108 

Our saucy boy Dick G780 

Out of the focal and foremost fire 2582 
Out of the frozen earth below . . 35G5 

Out of the Night G28G 

Out on the mountain over the town 5171 

Outwitted . . GG48 

Over hill, over dale (Shakespeare 

quoted) G294 

Over the Hills and Bar Away 

(with music) 3078 

Owen, Everard 
English voet 

Three Hills 2958 

Owd, The 4807 

Owl and the Eel, The . . . . 7041 

Owd Critic, The 4317 

Owl to her mate is calling, The 2088 
Oxen, The .. ... .. .. .. 67G4 

Oxenham, John 
English 7iovelist and poet 

Diamond Dust 5GG4 

Great-Heart 5177 

What Can a Little Chap Do ? 5797 

Ozymandias of Egypt 4932 

Pack, Clouds, Away ! ..... 5914 

Palgrave, Francis Turner 
English poH and critic {1824-1897) 
Paulinus and Edwdn . . . . 5047 

Pan 1 Qu’est-c' qu’est la ? (with 

music) 4442 

Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies . . G893 
Parable, A (Conan Doyle) . . . . 5549 

Parable, A (Lowell) . . . .2331, G28G 

Paradise Lost (quotation) . . . . 1358 

Parts of one stupendous whole 

(Pope quoted) 3280 

Passionate Shepherd, The . . . . 2334 

Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s 

• man . . 102 

Path by which we twain did go, 

The (T’ennyson quoted) . . G910 
Patmore, Coventry 
English poH (1823-1896) 

Hound of the Year, The . . . . G7G9 

Toys, The GG41 

Patriot, The 358 

Patriot’s Password, The . . . . 4G82 

Paulinus and Edwin . . . . . . 5047 

Payne, John Howard 
American dramatist (1792-1852) 

Home, Sweet Home 6892 

Peace 4803 

Peace was the prize of all his toil 

and care (Dryden quoted) . . IGIO 
Peacock, Thomas Love 
English novelist and qwet (1785-1866) 
War Song of Dinas Vaw’r, The . . G647 
Peasant Poet’s Lament, A . . . . GG35 

Peasant stood before a king, A. . 5791 

Pease-pudding hot 230 

Peele, George 

English dramatist and poet (1558-1598) 
His golden locks Time hath to 
silver turned (quotation) . . 1928 
Peg, Peg, with a wmoden leg . . 852 

Peggy 6287 

Pemmy Was a Pretty Girl. . . . 7043 

People Marching On, The . . 4804 
People’s Anthem, The . . . . 1340 

Pepler, H, A. C. 

Law the Law’yers Know About 7028 
Percy, Thomas 

English antiguary (1729-1811) 

0 Nanny, Wilt Thou Gang AVi’ 

Me ? . . . . 5175 

Perform, ye Trojans I what the 

rites require (Homer quoted) 5304 
Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater . . 1344 
Peter Piper picked a peck of 

pickled pepper 7047 

Peter White will ne’er go right. . 852 

Philipps, Colwyn 

At the Gate 7034 

Phillida and Corydon . . . . 2958 

Philomel 6035 
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Pialt, Sarah M..B. .. 

American pord (born 1836) 

Into the World and Out . . 6901 

Pictures in the Fire 5798 

Pie sat on a pear tree. A .. .. 1467 

Pied Piper of Haincrm, The . . 6027 
Piggy Wiggy Wee (with music) 6773 
Pilgrim Fathers, The . . . . 2334 

Pines were dark on Bamotli hill 5418 
Piper in the streets today, A . . 6287 

Piper Play 5174 

Piping Down the A'alleys AA'ild 99 

Pippa’s Song 7037 

Pit, pat, well-a-day 6779 

Pittypat and Tippy toe : see Errata 1092 
Plant lovelier in its own recess 

(quotation) 84 

Planting the Apple Tree . . . . 601 

Play’s the thing. The (Shake- 
speare quoted) 6163 

Playgrounds 478 

Please to remember the Fifth of 

November 230 

Plough, The ... 2582 

Poe, Edgar Allan 

A77ierican writer a^id poet (1809-1849) 

Annabel Lee 6282 

Bells, The 2827 

Haven, The 3563 

Poet and King 3700 

Poet and the Bird, The . . . . 3438 

Poet’s cat, sedate and grave. A. . 271 1 
Poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

The (Shakespeare quoted) . . 3957 

Poet’s ISIission, The 5795 

Poet’s Song, The ... . . . . 3567 

Poetry of Earth is never Dead 5293 
Poets to come ! orators, singers, 
musicians to come ! (Walt 

AWiitman quoted) 4204 

Polichinclle (with music) . . . . 4442 

Polly. Put the Kettle On (with 

music) 605 

Poor Billy boy was music mad . . 1599 

Poor Dicky’s dead 4062 

Poor old Hobinson Cnisoe ! . . . . 971 

Poor Hobin (with music) . . . . 2959 

Poor soul sat sighing by a syca- 
more tree, A (with music) . . 6651 
Pope, Alexander 
English poet (1688-1744) 

Solitude 3701 

Quotations : 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes 
were closed (Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate 

Lady) * .. 1611 

Essay on Criticism 1612 

Man never is, but ahvays to be, 
blest (Essay on Man) . . . . 2108 

Parts of one stupendous whole 

(Essay on Man) 3280 

Poulsson, Emilie 

American ivriterfor children (horn 1853) 

Lovable Child, The 7041 

Praise to the Holiest in the Height 7037 
Prayer of Hobert Herrick, The . . 6035 

Prayer Perfect, The 6639 

Prayers 6283 

Preparedness 5796 

Pretty flowers, tell me why . , .. 734 

Pretty maid, pretty maid . . . . 102 

Prince Tatters 5298 

Prior, Matthew 

English qmet and diplomat (1664-1721) 

Letter, A . . . . 5669 

Procter, Adelaide Anne 
English poet (1825-1864) 

Doubting Heart, A 4930 

Our God, ^Y^ Thank Thee. . . . 6894 

Pictures in the Fire 5798 

Prophetic soul of the wide world, 

The (Shakespeare quoted) . . 860 

Prospice.. .. .' 967 

Psalm of Life. A 4932 

Punch and Judy 1600 

Punchinello (with music) . . . . 4442 

Pure, the bright, the beautiful 4806 
Pussy sits beside the fire . , . . 7048 

Pussy-cat ate the dumplings . . 734 

Pussy-Cat High, Pilssy-Cat Low 

(with music) . . . . , . . . 5051 

Pussy-cat Mole jumped over a 

coal 5297 

Pussy-cat, Where Have You 
Been ? (with music) . . . . 4573 


Quality of mercy is not strained, 

Tlie (8hako.spearc quoted) . . 982 

Quarles, Francis 
English poA (1502-1644) 

Kcsi)ifx* Fincrii 3942 

Queen and the Flowers, The . . 845 

Cyucen Anne, Queen Anne, she sits 

in .the sun 6904 

Queen Alab 730 

Quiet Work 850 

Quoth the Cedar to the Heeds and 
Hushes 5795 

Railway Train, The 3566 

Hain had fallen, the Poet arose 3567 

Hain in Summer 3570 

Hainbow, The 1596 

Raleigh, Sir. Walter 
English author (1552-1618) 

Conclusion, The ...... . . 2460 

Hamenc Tes Moutons . . .. .. 7040 

Ramsay, Allan 
Scottish poet (1686-1758) 

Peggy ■ 6287 

Rand's, William Brighty 
English qwet and essayist (1823-1882) 

Flowers, The 5422 

Heaven Keep Aly Girl For Me . . 6038 
I Saw the Beauty of tlie World . . 4569 

Thought. The 6777 

Topsy-Turvy AA'orld 3572 

AVorld, The 1839 

Rankin, Jeremiah Eames 
A^nerican minister and ivriter (b. 1828) 
Word of God to Leyden Came 6648 
Rarely, rarely, comest thou . . 6765 
Rarer pleasure is it is more sweet 6646 

Haven, The 3563 

Real History of the Apple-Pie 7043 

Realm of Fancy, The 4313 

Reaper, The 5054 

Recessional 3328 

Red, Red Rose, A . . 731 

Red Thread of Honour, The . . 5549 

Reflection at Sea, A 1838 

Remember me when I am gone 

away 6158 

Requiem .... 5797 

Rcspice Finem 3942 

Retired Cat, The . . ...... 27 IT 

Return of the Goldfmehes, The . . 6636 

Revenge, The 4437 

Rhyme of One, A . . 6898 

Richards, Laura E. 

American ivriter for children (b. 1850) 

Difference, The 6901 

Owl and the Eel, The . . . . 7041 

Prince Tatters 5298 

Ride a Cock-Horse (with music) . . 6525 

Ride away, ride away, Johnny 

shall ride 1467 

Ride, baby, ride ! 6779 

Ride of Paul Revere, The . . . . 3697 

Ride on a Wild Horse, The . . . . 5415 

Right well, my lord, quoth she 

■ (Chaucer quoted) 5802 

Riley, James Whitcomb 
American poet (1853-1916) 

Days Gone By, The 6900 

Extremes 4317 

Funny Little Fellow, The . . . . 61 60 

If I Knew what Poets Know . . 6640 

Ike Walton’s Prayer 6638 

Land of Thus-and-So, The. . . 3204 
Let Something Good Be Said . . 6640 

Prayer Perfect, The 6639 

Spring is Coming, The . . . . 5668 

Twins, The . . . . 6639 

Who Bides His Time 6637 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild 
■sky (Tennyson quoted) . . 240, 6914 
Ring the alarum-bell ! Blow, 
wind ' Come vTack (Shake- 
speare quoted) . . . . . . 6169 

Ring the bells — ring! 6411 

Ring- ting! I wish I were a Primrose 1723 
Rinkart, Martin 

Gennan pastor and winter (1586-1649) 
Now Thank We All Our God . . 6408 
River, The (Charle.s Kingsley) .. 1464 
River, The (F. E. AVeathcrly) . . 5054 
Robert Barnes, fellow fine . . . . 232 

Robin-a-Bobin 5545 

Robin and Richard were two 

pretty men 5297 

Robin and the Wren, The . . . . 734 


Robin 


llobin- Friend lias gone to bed . . 478 

Itobin Goodfellow 5046 

llobin Hood, llobin Hood . , . . 4935 

llobin llcdbreast 846 

Hobin sings on a leafless spray, A 5053 
llobin the Bobin, the big, greedy 

Ben 1840 

llobin with the red breast. The . . 4063 
Rochester, Earl oi 
J^nglish courtier (1617-16S0) 

On Charles tlie Second . . . . 2460 

Rock-a-by, baby, thy cradle is 

green 5297 

Rock-a-by Lady, The 7033 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 4060 
Rogers, Samuel 

English banker and 'poet (1763~1S55) 

Ginevra 3073 

My Native Vale 4569 

Venice 5420 

lYish, A 1346 

Roguey, pogiiey Bogie Man, A . . 5800 
Hook’s nest do rock on the tree- 

top, The 4806 

Roscoe, William 

English historian and poet (1753-1831) 

Butterfly’s Ball, The 4808 

Rose dreamed she was a lily . . 734 

Rose is red, the violet’s blue, The 7047 
Rossetti, Christina 
English poU (1830-1894) 

Birthday, A . . 4060 

City Mouse and Garden Mouse . . 7041 

Remember 6158 

Up-Hill .. 1839 

When I am Dead, my Dearest . . 6404 
Rouget de Lisle, Llaude Joseph 
Ereiich poet and conijooser (17 60-1836) 

Marseillaise, The 4Su7 

Round de meadows am a-iinging 4686 

Round of the Year, The ♦ . . . 6769 

Royal feast was done. The . . . . 1720 

Rub-a-dub-dub . . 231 

Rule, Britannia 4570 

Rules for Behaviour 4808 

Runeberg, Johan Ludvig 
Sivcdish poet (1804-1877) 

Sweden 5420 

Ruth 1958 

Said a people to a poet : Go 
out from among us straight- 
way ” 3438 

Said Ciu’ist our Lord, I will go and 

see 2331 

Said the vrind to the Moon, I will 

blow you out 1719 

Sailor’s Wife, The 4803 

St. John Baptist 5168 

Sally in our Alley 228 

Sammy Smith would drink and 

eat 2711 

Sandpiper, The 4066 

Sands of Dee, The 730 

Sargent, Epes 

American poet (1813-1880) 

Life on the Ocean Wave, A . . 3811 
Suppose the Little Cov.'slip . . 2461 
Saul, King of Israel (David’s 
Lament for, quoted) . . . . 614 

Saviour, again to Thy dear name 

we raise 6895 

Saxe, John Godfrey 
American jwet (1816-1887) 

Miserere Domine 5420 

Say, Heavenly Muse, shall not thy 

sacred vein 1224 

Say not, because he did no won- 
drous deed 604 

Say Not the Struggle Naught 

Availeth 477 

Says Tweed to Till 5909 

Scantlebury, Elizabeth 
American turiUr for children 
Laughing Brook, The . . . . 3810 " 

Schiller, Friedrich 

German poet and dramatist (1750-1805) 
Mother Earth has Room for All 6403 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. . 3700 
Scott, Sir Walter 

Scottish poet and novelist (1771-1832) 
Breathes there the Man , . . . 7030 

Hunting Song 6032 

Jock of Hazeldean 3813 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, The. . 6896 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief . . 3942 
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Old Christmas 3936 

Time 3568 

Young Lochinvar 2707 

Sea, 'I he 850 

Sea ! Thd Sea ! the open Sea ! 850 

Sea-gull, sea-gull, sit on the sand 6904 
Sea-King’s Burial, The . . . . 50G3 

Sears, Edmund H. 

Aynerican minister (1810-1876) 

It Came Upon the ]Midnight 

Clear 4683 

Season of mists and mellow fruit- 
fulness 5550 

See a pin and, pick it up . . . . 356 

See how beneath the moonbeam’s 

smile . . . . 1838 

See the kitten on the v'all . . . . 3330 
See, what a wonderful garden is 

here 5172 

Seed Shop, The 5797 

See-saw, Margery Daw . . . . 7047 

See-saw, sacaradown 1724 

Selkirk Grace, The . . . . . . 358 

Sense of death is most in appre- 
hension (Shakespeare quoted) 6536 
Serene, 1 fold my hands and wait 5422 

Seven Days, The 248 

Seven Times One - . . 1225 

Seven Years , . 5048 

Shades of night were falling fast 1598 
Shake. Off Slumber (with music) . . 5300 
Shakespeare (MatHiew Arnold) 732 
Shakespeare, William 


jyngtisn poU ana unmiatist (1564-1616) 
All the world’s -a stage (As You 

Like It) 984, 6048 

Crabbed Age and Youth (The 
Passionate Pilgrim) . . . . 6535 

Current that with gentle mur- 
mur glides, The (Two Gentle- 
men of Verona) 980 

Every one that flatters thee (The 
Passionate Pilgrim) - . . . . 6535 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all 
my greatness ! (Henry VIII) . . 6531 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
(Cymbeline) . . . . . . . . 1108 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, 
lend me your ears (Julius 

Caesar) . . 6292 

Give thy thoughts no tongue 
(Hamlet) . . . . 1102, 6531 

Good morrow, Hubert (King 

John) 6529 

How many thousand of my 
poorest subjects (Heniy IV) . . 6535 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps 
upon this bank (Merchant of 

Venice) 982 

J am never merry when I hear 
sweet music (Merchant of 

Venice) . . 6533 

I know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows (A jMidsummer 
Night’s Dream) . . . . . , 6294 

It is the cause, it is the cause, my 

soul! (Othello) 1107 

Let me have men about me that 
are fat (Julius Caesar) . . . . 1101 

Most potent, grave, and reverend 

signiors (Othello) 6165 

No, no, no, no 1 Come, let’s 
away to prison (King Lear). . 6170 
0 I but they say the tongues of 
dying men (Richard II) . . 6533 
0 God 1 methinks it were a 
happy life (Henry VI) . . 6531 
0 ! that we now had here 

(Henry V) 6291 

O I then I see Queen Blab hath 
been with you (Romeo and 

Juliet) 6534 

Of comfort no man speak 

(Richard II) .. 6533 

Once more unto the breach, dear 

friends (Henry V) 6534 

Our revels now are ended. These 
our actors (The Tempest) . . 1108 
Quality of mercy is not strained. 

The (Merchant of Venice) . . 982 

So work the honey bees 

(Henry V) 6530 

This England never did, nor 
never shall (King John) 981,6290 

This royal throne of kings, this 
sceptered isle (Richard II) . . 981 
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This was the noblest Roman of 
them all (Julius Caesar) 1102, 6293 
Time's glory is to calm contend- 
ing kings (Lucrcce) . . . . 859 

To be, or not to be, that is the 

question (Hamlet) 6533 

Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and 
tomorrow (.Macbeth) 1107, 6163 
BVhat must the king do now ? 

(Richard II) 6530 

What’s he that wishes so ? 

(Henry V) 6291 

You do look, my son, in a moved 
sort (The Tempest) . . . . 6296 

Quotations : 

And all the faith, the virtue of 
my heart (Blidsummer Night’s 

Dream) . , . . 6295 

And oftentimes, excusing of a 

fault (King John) 6536 

And so, from hour to hour, we 
ripe and ripe (As You Like It) 336 
At Christmas I no more desire a 
rose (Love’s Labour’s Lost) . . 6536 
Between the acting of a dreadful 
thing (Julius Caesar) .. . , 6536 

But ’tis a common proof (Julius 

Caesar) 6536 

Cowards die many times before 
their deaths (Julius Caesar) 6292 
Duncan is in his grave (Blacbeth) 6168 
Eyes, look your last (Romeo and 

Juliet) .. 6162 

Farewell to you — and you — and 
you, Volumnius (Julius 

Caesar) .. 1102, 6293 

Friend should bear his friend's 
infirmities, A (Julius Caesar) 6526 
Good name in man and woman, 
dear my lord (Othello).-. .. 6536 
Great Glamis ! Worthy Cawdor 

(Blacbeth) 616rt 

He doth bestride the narrow 
world (Julius Caesar) .. 2874 

His life was gentle ; and the 
elements (Julius Caesar) . . 240 

How far that little candle throws 
his beams (Blerchant of Venice) 6536 
How oft the sight of means to do 
ill deeds (King John) . . 6536 
I count myself in nothing else so 
happy (Richard II) . . . . 6536 

I dare do all that may become a 
man (Blacbeth) . . . . . . 6536 

I kissed thee ere I killed thee ; 

no way but this (Othello.) . . 6166 
I Richard’s body have interred 

anew (Henry V) 5873 

If all the year were playing 
holidays (Henry IV) . . . . 6536 

Ignorance is the curse of God 

(Henry VI) .. 2974 

Life every man holds dear 
(Troilus and Cressida) . . . . 6536 

Look with thine cars (King Lear) 244 

Now 1 want Spirits to enforce, 
art to enchant (The Tempest) 1108 
0 1 it is excellent to have a 
giant’s strength (Measure for 

Measure) 6536 

0 Romeo, Romeo ! Wherefore 
art thou Romeo ? (Romeo and 

Juliet) 6161 

Our doubts are traitors (Blca- 
sure for Bleasure) . , . . 6536 

Play’s the thing, The (Hamlet) 6163 
Poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

The (A Blidsummer Night’s 

Dream) 3957 

Ring the alarum-bell I Blow 
wind 1 Come, wrack (Mac- 
beth) 6) 69 

Sense of death is most in 
apprehension, The (Bleasure 

for Bleasure) 6536 

Sleep doubtless and secure (King 

John) 6290 

There is a tide in the affairs of 
men (.Julius Caesar) ... . . 6536 

This happy breed of men 

(Richard II) 1928 

This is a stem (Henry V) . . . . 6290 

Though his bark cannot be lost 

• (Macbeth) 1107 

To be a queen in bondage is 
more vile (Henry VI) . . 6536 
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To gild refined gold, to paint the 

lily (King John) 

'Twill make me think the world 
is full of rubs (llichard II) . . 
Yex not liis gliost ! 0 1 let him 
pass (King Lear).. 1107, i 
Wliat is this castle called that 
stands hard by? (Henry V)., 
■\Vhat stronger breastplate than 
a iieart untainted ? (Henry VI) 
hat’s in a name ? (llomeo 

and Juliet) i 

You are too much mistaken in 
this king (Henry V) . . . . ( 

Songs : 

All that glisters is not gold 
(jMerchant of Venice) . . . . i 

Blow, Blow, thou Winter Wind * 
(As You Like It), 984 ; with 

music i 

Come Buy 1 Come Buy 1 (The 
Winter’s Tale : with music) . . 1 
Come unto these yellow sands 

(The Tempest) : 

Hull fathom five thy father lies 

(The Tempest) : 

Lover and His Lass, A (As You 
Like It : with music) . . . . ( 

0, Mistress Mine (Twelfth 
Kight : with music) . . . , 1 

G, Willow, Willow (Othello : 

with music) ( 

Orpheus and his Lute (Heniy 

Viri) 

Over hill; over dale (A Mid- 
summer Kight’s Dream) . . ( 
Shake off Slumber (The Tem- 
pest : with music)-. z 

Tell me where is fancy bred 
(Merchant of Venice) . . . . C 

Under the greenwood tree (As 

You Like It) 

When icicles hung by the wall 
(Love’s Labour’s Lost) . . 

When That I Was a Little Tiny 
Boy (Twelfth Kight: with 

music) G 

Where the bee sucks there suck 
I (The Tempest) . . . . 291, 1 

with music c 

While you here do snoring lie 
(The Tempest), 6290 ; with 

music 5 

Who is Silvia ? What is she ? 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona), 

080 : with music C 

You spotted snakes, with double 
tongue (A Midsummer Kight’s 

Dream) 984, C 

Sonnets : 

Being your slave, what should 

I do but tend G 

Brom you I have been absent 

in the Spring 0 

Bull many a glorious morning 

have 1 seen . . . 6 

Let me not to the marriage of 

true minds 6 

Like as the waves make to- 
wards the pebbled shore . . 6 

Ho longer mourn for me when 

• I am dead 6 

Shall I compare thee to a 

summer’s day 

Since brass, nor stone, nor 
earth, nor boundless sea . . 6 
That time of year thou mayest 

in me behold G 

When I have seen by Time’s 

fell hand defaced G 

When in the chronicle of wasted 

time G 

When to the sessions of sweet 

silent thought G 

Shall I compare thee with a 

summei-’s day ? 

Shall I sing ? says the Lark . . . . 7 

She dwelt among the untrodden 

ways 3 

She is a rich and rai’o land . . . . G 

She is a winsome wee thing (Burns 

quoted) . 2 

She is Bar from the Land . . . . 3 

She is not fair to out-vard view . . 5 
She stood breast-high amid the 
corn ,1 
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She walks in beauty .. 7034 

i She was a Phantom of Delight. . 6408 
Slied no tear ! 0, shed no tear ! . . 1839 
• Shelley, Percy Bysshe 
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Adonais G761 

Away, Away, from ]Men and 

Towns GG4G 

Cloud, The . . . . 4567 

i i\lusic, When Soft Voices Die . . 7031 
Ode to the West Vhnd . . . . 0772 

Ozymandias of Egypt . . . . 4932 

Song fi7G5 

Stanzas Written in Dejection.. G895 
ToaSkvlark .. .. .. .. 6281 

To Night 4801 

To the Moon G524 

Quotations : 

Another Athens shall arise 

(Hellas) 2598 

Based on the crystalline sea 

(Hellas) .. .. 074 

Make me thy lyre, even as the 
forest is (Ode to the West 
Wind) 2599 

0 dream not that the amorous 

deep (Adonais) 2599 

Soul of Adonais, like a star. 

The (Adonais) . . . . . . 2600 

VTiere ’twas our wont to ride 
while day went down (Julian 

and Maddalo).. 2599 

Shenstone, William 
English poet {1714-1763) 

Shepherd’s Cot, The 1225 

Shepherd, The . . . . . . . . 7042 

Shepherd Boy Sings in the Valley 

of Humiliation, The 228 

Shepherd’s Cot. The . . . . . . 1225 

Shepherdess, The (with music).. 4443 
Shillito, Edward 

English Congregationalisl {horn 1872) 
Heavens in London Tovm, The 6157 
Shirley, James 

English dramatist and ptoet {1506-1666) 

Death the Victor 5419 

Earthly Glory 5419 

Should auld acquaintance be 

forgot 2208 

Shufilc-Shoon and Amber-Locks 7036 
Shuf-Eye Train, The .. .. .. 98 

Sidney, Sir Philip 

English poet and soldier {1554-1586) 

Ditty, A 3328 

Signal to engage shall be, The . . 603 

Signs of Bain 2960 

Sigourney, Lydia Huntley 
American author {1791-1865) 

1 Must Not Tease My Tifother . . 733 

Silence augmenteth grief . . . . 729 

Sill, Edward Rowland 

American poet {1841-1887) 

Bool’s Prayer, 'The 1720 

Opportunity . . 4314 

Si milar Cases 1 958 

Simon Brodie had a cow . . . . 4062 

Simple Simon Met a Pieman 104, 5671 
Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, 

nor boundless sea . . . . . , 6415 

Since singing is so good a thing 

(William Byrd quoted) . . . . 142 

Sing a song of sixpence (with 

music) . . 2585 

Sing, sing, what shall I sing ? . . 6904 

Singer, The 6768 

Sir Galahad 3326 

Six little mice sat down to spin . , 6412 
Six little mice they lived in a Wood 2712 
Skelton, John 
English poet {1460-1529) 

Mistress Margaret . . . . . . 2960 

Sky is dark and the hills are white 5171 

Slave and Emperor 4930 

Slavery and War . . . . . . . . 2583 

Sleep . . 2458 

Sleep, baby, sleep 5545 

Sleep, Beauty Bright 848 

Sleep doubtless and secure 

(Shakespeare quoted) . . . . 6290 

Sleep, Little One, Sleep . . . . 5171 

Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your 

wings 5170 

Sleep, sleep, beauty bright. . . , 848 

Slowly England’s sun was setting 6643 

Slumber, my darling, no danger is 

near . . 1720 
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English parodist and poet {1779-1849) 
Address to an Eg>mtian Mummy 5665 
Smith, Samuel Francis 
American minister ■{1808-1895) 

My Country, 'Tis of ’J’hce . . . . 4440 

Snail, snail, come out of your hole G7S0 

Siieel, snaiil 4935 

Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for 

danger 1840 

So careful of the race she seems 

(Tennyson quoted) . 207 

So here hath been dawning. . .. 6405 

So hour by hour (Big Ben's song) G832 

So Live . . . . 6285 

So live that when thy summons 
comes to join (W. C. Bryant 
quoted) . , '. . . . ... . . 4202 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust. . 967 

So, So. Bock-a-By So 5170 

So work the honej’’ bees (Shakes- 
peare quoted) .. 6530 

Sole Bidder, The 6407 

Solitude 3701 

Solomon Gnindy 971 

Some hae meat, and canna eat. . 358 

Some say no evil thing that walks 

by night (Milton quoted) . . 1234 

Somebody’s Mother 3702 

Sometimes 5669 

Somewhat back from the village 

street 2581 

Son of the ocean isle ! 6157 

Song (Hartley Coleridge) . . . . 5289 

Song (Shelley) 6765 

Song for Stout Workers, A. . . . 5668 

Song for the New Year, A . . . . 5665 

Song in Winter, A . . 5053 

Song of Little-Oh-Dear, The . . 5172 

Song of Maiy, The 1928 

Song of Nightingale, A 848 

Song of Sixpence, k (with music) 2585 

Song of the Bow, The 477 

Song of the Little Brorni Birds, 

The (with music) . .' . , . . 1004 

Song of the Shirt, The 1837 

Songs, The (Janet Bcgbie). . . . 6900 

Songs from Shakespeare (with 

music) 5299, G649 

Songs and Rhymes with Music : 

A. B. C. listen to me . . . . 129 

Au Clair de la Lune 4441 

Baker’s Wife, The 4443 

Billy Pringle had a little pig . . 6773 
Blow, Blow, thou Winter Wind 5302 
Brave Old Duke of York, The 3442 
Come Buy ! Come Buy 1 . . 5300 

Dame Get up and Bake your pie 3571 
Ding Dong Bell : Pussy’s in the 

Well 1964 

Doctor Baustus was a Good DIan 4557 

Biddle-Dee-Dee 4933 

Brog he Would A- Wooing Go, A 3202 
Girls and Boys Come -Out to 

Play 353 

Goosey Goosej’’ Gander . . . . 229 

Great Bun 4441 

Hickory, Dickory Dock . . . . 6159 

Hush-a-bye Baby on the Tree 

Top 4185 

I am chubby, and I’m small . . 4441 
I had a little Nut-tree . . . . 969 

I Saw' a Ship A-sading . . . . 101 

I Saw Three Ships Come Sailing 

By 5050 

II Etait une Bergere . . . . 4443 

In the Moonlight 4441 

Jack and Jill Went up the Hill 1093 
Je suis un petit poupon . . . . 4441 

La Bonne Aventure 4441 

La Boulang6re 4443 

Little Blacky-Tops 6776 

Little Bo-peep has Lost her 

Sheep 5423 

Little Jack Homer Sat in a 

Corner 880 

London Bridge 2333 

Looby Light 2209 

Lover and His Lass, A . . . . 6650 

Mulberry Bush, The . . , . 6037 

My Lady’s Garden 1341 

My Pretty Maid 4936 

North wind doth blow' . . , . 2959 

Now’ little children listen unto me 129 

O Dear Sixpence 3815 

0 Mistress Mine 5301 
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O, ^Villow, Willow .. .. 6651 

Old King Colo . . . . . . 5546 

Oranges and Lemons . . . . C52S 

Over the Hills .and Far Away 3078 

“ ■ . . 4442 

.. 6773 
.. 4442 
. . 605 

.. 2959 
6651 
4442 


Pan ! Qu’ est-c’ qu’est la ? 

Piggy \Viggy Wee . . . , 

Polichi nolle 

Polly Put the Kettle On 

Poor Kobin 

Poor soul sat sighing 

Punchinello 

Pussy Cat High, Pussy Cat Low 5051 
Pussy-Cat, ^Yhcre Have you 

Been ? . , . . 4573 

Ride a Cock-Horse . . . . .. 6525 

Shake off Slumber 5300 

Shepherdess, The 4443 

Song of Sixpence, A . . . . 2585 

Song of the Little Bro^ra Birds, 

The .. 1004 

Songs from Shakespeare . . . . 5299 

Songs from' Shakespeare .. .. 6649 

There was a Jolly Miller . . . . 4061 

There was a little woman, as 

I’ve heard tell 

There was an old woman and 
what do you think V . . 

There were Three Little Kittens 
Three Children Sliding on the 

Ice 

Warm Hands, Warm 
What do you Think ? 

When That I was a Little Tiny 

Boy : . . . 

Where the Bee Sucks 
Where are you Going to, my 

Pretty Maid ? 

While you here do snoring lie . . 5300 
Who is Silvia ? . . . , . . 6649 

Sophocles 

Greek dramatist (405-406 B.O.) 

Fair Aigeus’ son, only to gods 
in heayen (Antigone) 

Soul of Adbnais-, like a star, The 
(Shelley' quoted) .. .. 

Sound of streams that fast or 
slow, The 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the 
fife ... . 

Sound the Clarion 
Sounding cataract haunted me 
’ like a passion. The (Words- 
worth quoted) 

South wind brings wet weather 5296 
Southey, Robert 
Mnrjlish poet (1774-1S43) 

Battle of Blenheim, The . . . . 6036 

Bishop Hatto 

Cataract of Lodorc, The . , 

Father William 

Inchcape Pvock, The . . . . 

; Traveller’s Return, The . . 

Sower, The 

Spacious Firmament on High, The 848 
Spacious times of great Elizabeth, 

The (Tennyson quoted) . . 858 

Spare is her head and lean 

(Arabian poet quoted),. .. 1898 
Speak gently ! It is better far . . 1959 
Spenser, Edmund 
English poet (1552-1599) 

Ministry of Angels, The , . . . 7035 

Sweet is the Rose . . . . . . 4184 
Quotations from The Faerie Queene : 
After him she rode with so much 

speed 5920 

And more to lull him in his 
slumbers soft .. .. .. 742 

Eftsoons they heard a most melo- 
dious sound 742 

Enforced to seek some shelter 

nigh at hand 5919 

Fie, fle, faint-hearted knight ! . . 5920 
It was an lull placed in an open 

plain .. 5924 

Little lowly hermitage it was, A 5920 
Until that (whether wicked fate 

so framed) . . 5921 

Spider and the Fly, The . . . . 1466 

Splendour falls on castle walls 3440 

Spring is Coming, The 5668 

Spring, where are you tarrying 

now ? . .. . . . ’. .1 . . 4570 

Squire, Jo bn Collings 
English poet and critic (born 1SS4) 
To a' Bulldog* .. ' .. 6899 
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Stanzas on Freedom 4932 

Stanzas Written in Dejection, 

near Naples . . . . . . . . 6895 

Stars, The 357 

Stars of midnight shall be dear, 

The (Wordsworth quoted) . . 4034 
Stately homes of England, The . . 3812 
Stay near me — do not take thy 

flight 5792 

Stephens, James 
Irish poet and prose ivriter 

In the Poppy Field 4315 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of 

God ! 6766 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Scottish novelist and poet (1S50-1S94) 

Armies in the Fire 4802 

Home No More Home to Me .. 6761 

Land of Nod, The 5793 

My Shadow 4927 

Requiem 5797 

Travel 4684 

Unseen Playmate, The . . . . 5046 


Tennyson 

Symons, Arthur 

English author and poet (born 1S65) 
Amends to Nature 4931 

Tabb, John Banister 

American lyric jmet (born IS 45) 

Foot Soldiers 

Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was 

a thief 

Take thou no thought for aught 
save Right and. Truth 
Talking in their Sleep , . 

Tannahill, Robert ■ 

Scottish poet (1774-lSlO) 

Midges Dance Aboon the Burn 4182 

Tapestry Trees 4929 

Tate, Nahum 

English dramatist and poet (1652-1715) 
' While Shepherds Watched . . 3941 
Tax not the royal saint with vain 
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Bedouin Song 
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2830 

things, The (quotation). . 
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Still sits the school-house by the 


English writers for children 


4004 

road 

4802 

Contented John 

.. 2711 

5799 

Stodart, M. A. 


Good-night 

.. 1406 


English zvriter and educator 


Little Star, The 

. . 733 

3329 

Walk in Spring, A 

6155 

My Mother 

.. 5295 

6159 

Stoddard, Richard Henry 


Violet, The 

.. 2210 

4064 

American poet (1825-1903) 
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4801 

English ivriter for children 
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Flight of the Arrow, The . . 

3812 

Lion and the Mouse, The . . 

.. 3816 

5299 

Flight of Youth, The 

4184 

Young Mouse, The . . 
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Stormy Petrel, The 

1340 

Teach me, my God and King 

.. 2088 
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Strange the world about me lies . . 7033 
Stranger came one night to Yoiis- 

souf’s tont, A 2833 

Stream and the Ocean, The . . 849 

Streamlet down from the moun- 
tainous glen, The 849 

Strenuous day is past. The. . . . 99 

Strong Son of God, Immortal 

Love (Tennyson quoted) . . 6909 
Stuart, Muriel 

Seed Shop, The 5797 

Stupidity Street 849 

Summer and autumn had been so 

wet, The 4181 

Summer is a-coming in 7039 

Summer is coming, summer is 

coming 3327 

Sumer is icumen in 7039 

Sun does arise, The 1838 

Sun is careering in glory and 

might, The 733 

Sun is do^vn, and time gone by 732 
Sun is warm, the sky is clear, The 6895 
Sun was shining on the sea. The 2461 
Sunset and evening star (Tenny- 
son quoted) 3338 

Sunshiny shower, A 1724 

Suppose the Little Cowslip should 

hang its golden cup . . . . 2461 
Sur le Pont d’Avignoii . . . . 7040 
Surrey, Earl of 

English courtier and poet (1517-1547) 

Happiest Age, The 4928 

Means to Attain a Happy Life 4183 
Swarm of Bees in May, A . . . . 0412 

Sweden 5420 

Sweet and low, sweet and low . . 2335 
Sweet are the thoughts that 
savour of content.. .. .. 6407 

Sweet Content 5173 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so 

bright 

Sweet is childhood ; childhood’s 

over 

Sweet is the rose . . 

Sweet to the morning traveller . . 5043 
Swdft is w’heeling and gleaming 6892 
Swdftiy 'walk over the western 

■wave 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles 
English poet and critic (1837-1909) 
Chorus from Atalanta in Calydon 5914 

In a Garden 4190 

Match, A 6032 

Symonds, John Addington 
. English voet and historian (1840-1893) 

Beati Ilh . . 5798 

Blame, The 6156 

Farewell .. 6891 

Singer, The . . .. ..... .. 6768 


5419 


1094 

4184 


4801 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what 

they mean 4683 

Teeny-Weeny 2207 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers 4932 

Tell me where is fancy bred 

(Shakespeare quoted) .. .. 6043 

Telling a tale, not too importunate 
(William Morris quoted) . . 4080 

Tell-tale tit 1840 

Tennant, Edward Wyndham 
English poet loho felt in the War 
Home Thoughts in Laventie . . 6044 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 
English poet (1809-1892) 

As Through the Land . . . . 3440 

Beggar Maid, The 2833 

Blow, Bugle, Blow 3440 

Break I Break! Break!.. .. 4315 

Brook, The 3567 

Charge of the Light Brigade, The 3440 
Come Into the Garden, INIaud . . 3325 

Cradle Song, A 851 

Crossing the Bar 3333 

Days That Are No More, The . . 4083 
Death of the Old Year .. . . 3939 

Defence of Lucknow, The . . 4799 
Deserted House, The . . . . 3325 

Eagle, The . . 3327 

England and America in 1782 . . 7029 

FareAvell, A . . 7031 

Flower in the Crannied Wall . . 3324 
Home They Brought Her Warrior 3567 
In Memoriam (seicctioiis) . . . . 6909 

Kraken, The 4182 

Lady Clare 3814 

Land that Freedom Chose, The 3324 

Maud Singing 3327 

Miller’s Daughter, The . . . . 0150 

Ode on the Duke of Wellington 4057 
Of Old Sat Freedom on the 

Heights 

Owl, The 

Poet’s Song, The . , . . 

Revenge, The 

Sir Galahad 

Sweet and Low 

Thrush, The . . . . c . 

Ulysses 

Vision of the Future, A 
Quotations : 

Glorious company, the flower of 
men, A (The Idylls of the Kini 

Guinevere) 

I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy 
Grail (Idylls of the King, The 

Holy Grail) 

Let the great world spin for 
ever (LocksleyaHal!) 

Livid interspace of 'world and 
world. The (Lucretius) . . 


3324 

4807 

3567 

4437 

3326 
2335 

3327 
3323 
3327 


. . 5495 


3286 


5001 


7078 


Terr 


Kqt once or twice in our rough 


island story (Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington) . . 23/51 
Spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth, The (A Dream of Pair 

Women) S58 

Terrible Ball, The 4088 

Test, The . . . . 730 

Thackeray, William Makepeace 
English novelist {1S11-1SG3) 

At the Church Gate 5177 

Cane-bottomed Chair, The . . 3809 

Tragic Story, A 1405 

Thanksgiving for His House, A . . 0047 
Thaxter, Celia 
American poet (1S36-1S04) 

Sandpiper, The 4000 

Then doth he thus address the 

qut^en (Virgil quoted) . . . . 5554 

Then felt I like some watcher of 
the skies (Keats quoted) .. 5179 

Then rose from sea to sky the 
wild farewell (Byron. quoted) 2598 
There are gains for all our losses 4184 
There is a banner in our van .. 4314 
There is a flower, a little flower . . 2332 
There is a glorious city in the sea 5420 

There is a Green Hill 5175 

There is a hill in England . . . . 2958 

There is a land, of every land the 

pride . . 0048 

There is a rainbow in the sky . . 0904 
There is a tide in the affairs of 

men (Shakespeare quoted) . . 0530 
There is an Awful Quiet in the Air 003 
There is in the wide, lone sea . , 2710 

There is no unbelief 2334 

There lived a sage in days of yore 1405 
There once was a bird that lived 

up in a tree 0902 

There rolls the deep where grew 
the tree (Tennyson quoted) 518, 0909 
There was a bright and happy 

tree 1092 

There was a crooked man . . 0907 
There was a fern on the mountain 
and moss on the moor . . . . 2090 

There Was a Frog Lived in a Well 4lSG 
There Was a Jolly INIiller (with 

music) 4001 

There was a king in olden days . . 845 

There was a king met a king . . 7048 
There was a little boy and a little 

girl 4810 

There was a little boy went into a 

field 0904 

There was a little girl 4810 

There was a little man and he had 

a little gun 0412 

There was a little man, and he 

had nought 0780 

There was a little man who 

wooed a little maid . . . . 0903 

There was a little rabbit sprig . . 1840 
There was a little woman, as I’ve 
heard tell (with music) .. .. 2830 

There was a man, and he went 

mad 7048 

There was a time when meadow, 

grove, and stream 7025 

There was an old lady, all dressed 

in silk 1599 

There was an old man . . . . 4935 

There Avas an old man in a tree . 7047 
There Avas an old man of our 

tOAATl 6900 

There AA’as an old man aaAio lived 

inaAA'ood 7040 

There AA'as an old AA^oman. and 
Avhat do you think ? (AA'ith 

music) 4004 

There aams an old AA'oman IWcd 

under a hill 232 

There AA'as an old AA'oman sat 

spinning 0779 

There AA’as an old AA'oman tossed 

up in a basket 1096 

There AV'as an old Avoman Avho had 

three sons 1600 

There Avas an old AA'oman Avho 

lived in a shoe^, 7047 

There AA'as an oavI lived in an oak 232 
There AA'as once a little animal . . 1953 
There AA'ere once tAA’o cats of 

Kilkenny . . 7044 

There AA’ere three joA'ial Welshmen 5548 
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There Were Three Little Kittens 


(AAith music) .. .. 5799 

There Avere tAA'o blackbirds sitting 

on a hill 0904 

There’s a banner in our van . . . . 43 14 

There’s a breathless hush in the 

Close tonight 5043 

There’s a dear little home in 

Good-Children Street .. .. 851 

There’s a Good Time Coming .. 1598 
There’s a Land, a Dear Land . . 0156 
There’s a little house in a little 

street . . . . 5170 

There’s a neat littie clock . . . . 852 

There’s Kae Luck About tlie 

House • . . 3568 

There’s no dcAV left on the daisies 

and clover . . 1225 

There’s Kothing Like a Daddy . . 7043 
They Come, Beset by Kiddling 

Hail 0030 

They glide upon their endless 

Avay 357 

They grcAVv, in beauty side by 

side . . . . 2089 

They say that God lives very 

high 731 

They that AA'ash on Friday AA'ash 

in need 5545 

They told me, Heraclitus, they 
told me you Avere dead .. .. 1721 

They Went to Sea in a Sieve . . 3572 

They Avin aa'Iio never near the goal 5550 

Thing of Beauty, A 0409 

Things That Kever Die . . . . 4806 

Thirty days hath September . . 1600 
This England never did, nor 
never shall (Shakespeare 

quoted) .. 981,6290 

This happy breed of men (Shake- 
speare quoted) 1928 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a 

dream 4314 

This is a stem (Shakespeare 

quoted) 6290 

This is the house that Jack 

built 354 

This is the ship of pearl . . . . 6155 

This is the summit, Avild and lone 0894 
This Life, Which Seems so Fair . . 0035 
This little pig AA’cnt to market . . 4934 
This other Eden, demi-Paradise 
(Shakespeare quoted) . . . . 3637 

This roj'al throne of kings, this 
sceptered isle (Shakespeare 

quoted) 931 

This, this is that same hero AA'hom 
so oft (Virgil quoted) . . . , 5556 

This AA'as the noblest Homan 
of them all (Shakespeare 
quoted) . . .... 1102, 6293 

Thomas, Edith M. 

American author and poet (J)orn 1854) 
Talking in their Sleep . . . , 5792 


Thomas a Tattamus took tAA’O T’s 970 
Thompson, Francis 
English jjoet {1860-1907) 

All things by immortal pOAA'er 

(quotation) 4713 

I do think my tread (quotation) 4714 
Tcomson, James 
Scottish poet {1700-1748) 

Hide, Britannia 4570 

Quotations : 

I care not. Fortune, AA'hat you 
me deny (Castle of Indol- 
ence) 2102 

Koav ’tis nought but restless 
hurry through the busy air 

(The Seasons) 2102 

Thomson, James 
Sconish poet {1834-1882) 

Give a Man a Horse he can Hide 1720 
William Blake .. .. .. .. 7029 

Those Evening Bells 4190 

Thou Art, 0 God 5294 

Thou canst not stir a flOAver . . . . 85 

Thou goest; to AA'hat distant place 6391 
Thou, in our AA'onder and aston- . 

ishment (Milton quoted) . . 860 

Thou lingering star, AA'ith lessening 

ray 6635 

Though I am a king I haA'o no 

throne .. 3700 

Though inland far Ave be (Words- 

AA’orth quoted) . . . . . . 2261 

7079 


fo 

Though the mills of God grind 

sIOAA'ly (LongfelloAV quoted) .. 517 

Thought, The . . • 6777 

Thousand miles from land ' are 

Ave, A . . ■ . . 1340 

Three Best Things, The .. .. 0153 

Three Children Sliding on the 

Ice (AA'ith music) 3329 

Three Fishers Avent Sailing aAA'ay 

to the West .. .. .. .. 3701 

Three Givers, The 7032 

Three Hills 2958 

Three Jovial Welshmen . . . . 5548 

Three Kings, The 3935 

Three kings came riding from far 

aAA'ay ■ . . .. .. 3935 

Three little AA’ords you often see . . 5800 
Three Old Ladies, The . . . . 1599 

Three poets, in three distant 

ages born 1590 

Three Wise Men of Gotham . . . . 5049 

Three Years She GrcAA' . . . . 5043 

Thrush, The 3327 

Thy People. Lord, Are Wo . . . . 3813 

Thy Way, iSTot Mine, 0 Lord . . 5793 
Ticknor, Francis Orrery 
Amn'ican doctor a7id author {1822-1874) 
Little Gillen . . .... . . 2582 

Tide Kises, the Tide Falls, The . . 2459 

Tiger, The . . 3700 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright .. 3700 
Till We Have Built Jerusalem . . 6763 
Tilton, Theodore 
American qwet 

All Things Shall Pass AAA'ay . . 5173 
Time . . .... .... . . 3563 

Time draAA’s near the birth of 
Christ, The (Tennyson quoted) 0911 
Time, You Old Gipsy Man . . . . 2582 

Time's glory is to calm contending 
kings (Shakespeare quoted) . , 859 

Tinker Out of Bedford, The . . 3569 
Tintern Abbey . . . ; ; . . . 6633 

’Tis a lesson you should heed . . 100 

’Tis all the Avay to Toe-tOAAm . ; 0288 
’Tis SAA'eet to hear the merry lark 348 
’Tis the last rose of summer . . 4068 

Tit-Tat-Toe . . 4935 

To a Bulldog 6399 

To a Butterfly 4568, 5792 

To a Mountain Daisy . . 846 

To a Mouse . , . . . . ; . . 6897 

To a Nightingale 6154 

To a Skylark (Shelley) .. .. 6231 

To a Skylark (WordsAVorth) . , 7037 
To a WaterfOAA’l . ^ . . . 226 

To Althea, from Prison . . . . 6405 

To Anthea .. . . .. .. .. 1839 

To be a queen in bondage is more 
vile (Shakespeare quoted) . . 6536 
To be, or not to be, that is the 


question (Shakespeare quoted) 6533 

To Carlo .. .. 5042 

To Celia 6410 

To draAv no envy, Shakespeare, on 

thy name ... . . . . . . 5794: 

To Exiles .. .. 6778 

To gild refined gold, to paint the 

lily (Shakespeare quoted) . . 6536 
To join the ages they haA'e gone 5048 
To make your candles last for aye 6780 


To market, to market, to buy a 

fat pig . . 6904 

To Mary in Heaven ...... . . 6035 

To MeadOAA’s 6892 

To My Friends Become Ministers 604 
To My Mother’s Memory . . . . 6894 

To my true king I offered, free 

from stain 4316 

To Night 4801 

To one AA'ho has been long in city 

pent 6035 

To llobin Bedbreast . . . . ; . 6645 

To see the AA’orld in a grain of 

sand (Blake quoted) . ^ . . 4088 

To the Cuckoo (M. Bruce) . . . . 968 

To the Cuckoo ( Words Avorth) . ^ 7032 
To the Lord General CromAA'ell . . 2960 
To the Memory of My Beloved 

Master, William Shakespeare 5794 

To the Moon . . 6524 

To the Skylark (WordSAA'orth) . . 4687 
To the Small (ielandine . . . . 6898 

To Thee, our God, aa'c fly . . . . 3813 

To Thee Avhose eye all Nature 

OAA'ns , . i , . . . . . . 6891 


To 
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When 


To Tusitala in Vailima . . . . . . 6410 

Today (anonymous) 4802 

Today (Carlyle) 0405 

Tolerance . . 6155 

Toll for ttie brave 2709 

Tom I are you still witliin this 

land ? 1595 

Tom Bowling 731 

Tom he was a piper’s son (with 

music) 307S 

Tom Thumb’s Alphabet . . . . 5672 

Tom Woodgate 1595 

Tommy Trot, a man of law . . 0779 
Tomorrow and tomorrow, and to- 
morrow (Shakespeare) 1107, OIOS 
Tomorrow to fresh woods and 

pastures new (Milton' quoted) 1234 
Top it hummeth a sweet, sweet 

song, The 850 

Topsy-Turvy World . . ' . . . . 3572 

Torch of Life, The .. ... ..5043 

Toussaint, the most unhappy man 

of men (Wordsworth quoted) 898 
Toys, The .. .. .. .. .. 6641 

Tragic Story, A 1405 

Travel 4634 

Traveller’s Beturn, The . . . , 5043 

Trees . . . . 6894 

Trench, Richard Chenevix 
English archbishop and poet (1S07-JSS6) 
Kingdom of God, The . . . . 5054 

Triplets of Littles 6641 

True (Ireatness . . . , , . . . 731 

True Man, The 6769 

True Men .... 2206 

Trust . . . . . . 7039 

Trust in God and Bo the Right . , 966 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise 

again (W. C. Bryant quoted) 4202 

Try Again .. .. 100 

Tubal, Qain .. .. 1957 

Turner, Charles Tennyson 
English poet (1808-1879) 

Letty’s Globe 7042 

Little Sophy by the Sea . . . . 2332 
Turner, Elizabeth 

English ivriier for children (1774-1846) 
Greedy Boj% Tlic . . 2711 

’Twas a Bunny Little Bellow , . 0160 
’Twas in the prime of summer 

time, 0401 

’Twas on a summer morning . . 3702. 
’Twas then that great Marl- 
borough’s mighty soul (Addi- 
son quoted) 1731 

Tweedledum and Twecdledee , . 6905 
Twells. H. . 

English clergyman (1823-1000) 

At Even, Ere the Sun was Set . . 5552 
Twelve-Borty-Bive, The . . ... 7033 
Twelve Huntsmen . . . . . 5800. 

Twilight Song, A . . 478 

^T will make, me think the world 
is full of rubs (Shakespeare) 5615 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star . . 733 

Twins,. The. ....... . . . . 6639 

Two Armies, The, ... . . ... . . 4686 

Two Little Boys Kamed Willie . , lOQ 
Two little dogs were baskin.g . . 4809 
Two little feet, so small that both 

may nestle . . . . ... . . 6288 

Two little girls are better than one 1599 
Two little . kittens, , one . stormy 

night . , . . 2588 

Two merry men 4063 

Two Rivers 5909 

Two sticks and an apple . . . . 4935 

’Twould ring the bells of Heaven 7031 

Ugly Princess, The . . . . . . 2088 

Ulysses . . . . 3323 

Uncle Simon he , . . . . ... . . 1724 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 3328 
Under the greenwood tree (Shake- 
speare quoted) 984 

Under tlie wide and starry sky . . 5797 
Underneath this sable hearse . . 3810 
Unfading Beauty, The . . ... 5420 

Unseen Playmate, The . . . . 5046. 

Untermeyer, Louis 
American poet (born. 1885) 

My House . . . . .... . . 6030 

Up at a Villa — Bovm in the City 3438 
Up from the meadows rich with 

corn . . .... . , . , ... 4681 

Up. the airy mountain , ... 732 


Up with me I up with me into the 

■ clouds 1 7037 

Up-Hill 1839 

Upon a Sabbath day it fell . . 6406 
Upon a time a neighing steed . . 849 

Upon yon nearest rock-top . . 734 

Upright Life, The 603 

Useful Plough, The 4805 

Vagabond, The 6404 

Vague mystery hangs on all these 

desert places 4439 

Van Dyke, Henry 
American clergyman (born 1852) 

God Sends Love To You . . . . 1340 

Henry Hudson’s Last Voyage 5287 
House of Life is Yours, My Bear 4439 

Mile until Me, A . . 7034 

Three Best Things, The . . . . 6153 

Vaughan, Henry 
Welsh 2 )oct (1622-1695) 

Peace 4803 

Vision, A 3076 

Venice (S. Rogers) 5420 

Venice (Wordsworth) . . . . . . 6892 

Vex not his Ghost I .. ..1107,6170 

Vicar of Bray, The 5176 

Village Blacksmith, The . . . . 3328 

Violet, The ... ... .. .. .. 2210 

Virgil: Quotations from the Aeneid: 
Roman jjoet (70-10 B.C.) 

And he shall call the Romans 

by his name . . 5554 

Arms and the man I sing, who 

first from Troy 5553 

Before the door — the opening 

jaws of bell 5556 

Brief words shall fit the case . . 5555 

Carthage, an ancient State 
which, settlers held. . . . . . 5553 

I was mad to welcome him, a 
shipuTecked mariner . . . . 5556 

Oh, clQar your hearts of dread, 

and banish care ! 5554 

0 thou, whose everlasting sway 
controls . . . . ... , . . . 5554 

What, spot, Achates, or what 

land on earth 5554 

Virtue .... . . 5419 

Vision, A .. 3076 

Vision of Belshazzar, The.. .. 1722 

Vision of the future, A . . . . 3327 

Voice by the cedar tree, A . . . . 3327 

Voice of Spring, The . . . . . . 4570 

Voice of the Grass, The . , , . 227 

Voiceless, The ... 6777 

Waken, lords and ladies gay . . 6032 
Walk in Spring, A .. .,6156 

Wall and gulf for ever lie, A . . 7034 
Walrus and the Carpenter, The.. 2461 
War Song of Dinas Vawr. The . . 6647 
Warden of the Cinque Ports The 5669' 
Warm Hands, Warm (with music) 6159 
Warner, Susan 

Tesus Bids Us Shine . . .... 1226 

Wash me and comb me .. .. 970 

Wasp met a bee, A .. «» .. 7044 

Watson, Si? William. 

English qioet (born 1858) 

On a People’s Poet . . . . . . 6893 

Three Givers, The .... . . 7032 

To My Mother’s. Memory . . .. 6894 

IVorld-Strangehess . . . . . . 7033 

Watts, Isaac 

English clergyman (1674-1748). 

O God, our. Help in Ages Pa.st . . 3076 
Waugh. Benjamin 
English writer. (1830-1908) 

Where. is .Tesus ?, . .. .. .. 4444 

Waugh, Edwin 
English poet (1817-1890) 

Christmas Morning 3938 

Way down upon de S.wanee Ribber 4440 
Way was long, the Wind was cold 6896 
We are .all in the dumps ... . . 971 

We are come back from Babylon 5670 
We are much honoured by your 

choice . . . . 6636 

We, are not free 7027 

We Are the Breamers of Breams 5044 
We are. the music-makers. ...... 5044 

We count the broken lyre.s ... 67,77 
We Have Been.Brie.nds Tpgether 3075 
We live in deeds, not years ; in 

thoughts, i . . , . . . . . . . . 352 

> 7080 


We Must be Brec or Bio . . . , 6765 

We Plough the Biclds, and Scatter 6641 
We shan’t see Willie any more, 

Mamie 6899 

We tracked the winds of the 

world (W. E. Henley quoted) 4083 
We twa hae run about the braes 

(Burns quoted) 2224 

Weather Wi.sdom 5800 

Weatherly, Frederic E. 

English song ivriter (born 1818) 

iVtiss Poppy 3702 

River, The 5054 

What Bobbie Would Like. . .. 1095 

What Might Have Been . . . . 733 

Weave a circle round him thrice 
(S. T. Coleridge quoted) . . . . 3957 

Webster, John 

English dramatic jmet (1580-1625) 

Land Dirge, A 5664 

Wee, modest, crim.soii-tipped 

flower . . . . 846 

Wee Shemus was a misdropt man 6778 
Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous 

beastie 6897 

Wee Willie Winkie 2460 

Weighing the Baby 6160 

Welcome, wild North-easter ! . . 6409 
We’re the twins from Aunt 

Marinn’s 0639 

Were lialf the power that fills the 
world with terror . . . . . . 2335 

Wesley, Charles 
English preacher (1707-1788) 

Gentle Jesus, Meek and Mild .. 733 

Jesu, Lover of my Soul . . . . 4807 

West London 6405 

Westminster Bridge .. .. .. 3201 

Wet sheet and a flowing sea, A . . 1597 
What are little boys made of ? . . 7047 
What Bobbie Would Like . . . . 1095 

What Can a Little Chap Bo ? . . 5797 
What Can the Matter Be ?. . . . 7044 

What care I how black I be ? . . 1600 
What Bo You Tliink (with music) 4064 
What does little birdie say. , . . 851 

What have I done for you ? . . 5667 

What I Live Bor . . .. . . .. 227 

What 1 shall leave thee none can 

tell. 6285 

What is it you ask me, darling ? 5798 
What is the rhyme for porringer ? 1840 
What is this life if, full of care . . 6894 
What Might Have Been . . . . 733 

What needs my Shakespeare 

(Milton quoted) 1231 

What of the bow ? . . . . . . 477 

What passion cannot music raise 
and quell ? (Bryden quoted) . . 1610 
What Shall Be Bone With Him ? 5910 
What stronger breast-plate than 
a heart untainted (Shake- 
speare quoted) , . . . . . 6536 

What the Stars Have Seen . . . . 2583 

What’s come to all the songs, 

Mother .. 6900 

What’s in a name ? (Shakespeare 

quoted) 6229 

What’s the hews of the day ? . . 6904 
When a deed is done for freedom 5543 
When all the world is young, lad 1959 
When Britain first, at Heaven’s 

command 4570 

When cats run home and light is 

come 4807 

When children arc playing alone 

on the green 5040 

When country roads begin to thaw 5663 
When Darby saw the setting sun 2210 
When Eve had led her lord away 2583 
When fishes flew and forests 

walked .. .. .. .. .. 7028 

When Good King Arthur Ruled. . 5800 
When lam Bead, my Dearest .. 6404 
When I consider how mv light is 

spent (Milton quoted) . . . . 1355 

When 1 Have Bears 5418 

When I was a bachelor 6780 

When t was a beggarly boy. . . , 906 

When I was a farmer, a far- 
mer’s boy.. .. 1961 

When I was a little boy . . . . 102 

When icicles hang by the wall 

(Shakespeare quoted) . . . . 980 

When in the chronicle of wasted 

time 6413 






When 

When Jacky’s a very good boy * . C412 
When Letty had scarce passecl her 

tliird glad year 7042 

When little Fred was called to bed 1724 
When little Sammy Soapsuds . . 281 

When love arose in heart and deed 5422 
When love with imconrmdd wdiigs G405 
When on my day of life the night 

is lalling : 4314 

Wlien bur babe he goeth \valking 

in his garden 5172 

When Spring comes back to 

England G407 

When sycamore leaves w’er a- 

sprcaden 4571 

When that Aprille wath his 

show'res soot (Chaucer quoted) 3G4 
When That I Was a Little Tiny 

Boy (wath music) GG52 

When the British warrior queen . . 9G8 

When the green w’oods laugh wath 

the voice of joy 358 

When the Present has latched its 
postern behind my tremulous 

stay G7G5 

When the sheep are in the fauld . . 5552 
When the voices of children are 

heard on the green 1959 

When the wind is in the East . . G412 
When thou dost eat from off this 

plate 9G7 

When to the sessions of sweet 
silent thought (Shakespeare 

quoted) G414 

When wait thou save the people ? 1340 
When You and I behind the Veil 
' are past (Omar Khayyam 

quoted) 5G70 

When You Are Old ( W. E. Henley) 5551 
When You Are Old (W. B. Yeats) GS93 
Where are the sw'allow’s fled ? . . 4930 
Where are you going, Great- 

Heart ? .. 5177 

Where are you going to, my pretty 

maid ? (wath music) . . . . 493G 

Where did you come from, baby 

dear ? 431G 

Where do you come from, river 

sw’eet ? 5054 

Where is Jesus ? 4444 

Where is the true man’s father- 

land ? 4183 

Where Lies the Land ? . . . . 5GGG 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I 

(Shakespeare) 291, 1108 

(wath music) 5299 

Where the pools are bright and 

deep 2089 

Where the sea-beasts, ranged all 

round 90C 

Where ’tw'as our wont to ride 
while day W'ent dowai (Shelley) 2599 
Which is the way to Baby-land ? C28S 
While shepherds waatched their 
Hocks by night .... . . 3941 

While you here do snoring lie 
(Shakespeare quoted) G29G ; 

(with music) . . 5300 

White, Joseph Blanco 

theologian ayidpoet (1775-1841) 

Eight and Heath 40GS 

White dove sat on the castle w'all 970 
Whither, midst falling dew . . . . 22G 

Whiting, W. 

English choirmaster (1S25-1S7S) 
Eternal Father, Strong to Save 35G5 
Whitman, Walt 
American qwtt (1819-1892) 

0 Captain 1 My Captain ! . . 5294 

Poets to come, orators, singers, 

musicians to come (quotation) 4204 
Whittier, John Greenleaf 
American j)0et (1807-1892) 

At Last 4314 

Barbara Frietchie 4GS1 

In schooldays 4802 

Maud Mil Her 2457 

My Playmate . . 5418 

.Quotations : 

1 know’ not where his islands lift 4203 
Let the thick curtain fall . . G969 
Of all w’e loved and honoured 

naught 4203 

Who Bides His Time 6G37 

WTio Comes Here ? 5918 

Who fed me fromher gentlebreast? 5295 


INDEX OF POETRY 

Who is Silvia ? What is she ? 
(Shakespeare quoted) 980 ; 

(with music) CG49 

W^'ho Killed Cock Kobin ? . . , . GOG 

Who stands upon the mountain’s 

crest 7029 

WTio stuifed that wliite owd ? . , 4317 

WHio Trusts in God ? 2334 

WTio will say the w'orld is dying ? 5291 
W^’hose dwelling is the light of 
setting suns (Wordsworth) . . 3280 
Why do yoii laugh, little brook, 

little brook ? 3810 

WTiy I Abandoned You . . . . 6769 

Why is Pussy in bed ? . . . . 1467 

Why shrinks the soul back on 
herself ? (quotation) . . . . 1237 

WHiy sitt’st thou by that ruined 
hall ? . . . , . . . i . . 3568 

Why weep ye by the tide, ladie ? 3813 
Wilcox, Ella Wheeler 
American poet and essayist (1855-1919) 

I am 4067 

My Ships 4929, 

One of Us Tw’O 5291 

Washing 851 

You Never Can tell 3810 

WTld Flow’er Alphabet, A . . . . 5424 

Whll you w’alk into my parlour ? . . 1466 
Willard, Emma 

American educationist (1787-1870) 
Hocked in the Cradle of the Deep 4060 

WTlliam Blake . . 7029 

Willie's Lodger . , . . . . 100 
Willy boy, W’'illy boy, where are 

you going ? 1467 

WTlt thou leave the lambs ? . . 6403 
W'’ind and the Moon, The . . . . 1719 

W''ind came up out of the sea, A . . 3942 

Windmill, The 3074 

Winter Evening, A 5177 

AYish, A (S. Rogers) 1346 

WTsh, A (A. Cowdey) .. .. 6283 

Washing (W. Allingham) . , . . 1723 

Wh'shing (E. W. Wilcox) . . . , 851 

With a Copy of Herrick.. .. 5047 

Wh'th deep affection 5911 

WTth fingers w’eary and worn . . 1837 
Wither, George 

English poet and satirist (1588-1667) 

Farew’ell 3699 

Within the Jersey City shed . . 7033 

Whak Hill 4571 

Wolfe, Charles 

Irish clergyman and poet (1791-1823) 
Burial of Sir John Moore, The. . 1465 
Whman w’as old and ragged and 

grey, The 3702 

Women know the waiy to rear up 
children (E. B. Browiing) 3457 

Wondrous Wise 6906 

Woodman, Spare that Tree . . . . 6900 

Whrd of God to Leyden Came, The 6648 
Wordsworth, Dorothy 
English poet, (1771-1855) 

Cottager to Her Infant, The . . 4688 
Wordsworth, William 
English -poet (1770-1850) 

Blind Highland Boy, The . . . , 4931 

Daffodils, The . . 7028 

Fidelity . .• 7036 

In King’s College Chapel. . .. 6646 

It is a Beauteous Evening. . . . 6645 

Kitten and the Leaves, The . . 3330 

Loud is the Vale 6764 

Lucy 3568 

Lucy Gray ; . . . 5053 

March 4801 

My heart leaps up when I 

behold .. .. 2476 

Ode on Immortality 7025 

Ode to Duty 6766 

Reaper. The 5054 

She w’as a Phantom of Delight. . 6408 

Sleep 2458 

Sonnet to Milton 1358 

Toussaint L’Ouverture . . . . 898 

Three Years She Grew . . . . 5043 

Tintern Abbey 6633 

To a Butterfly 4568, 5792 

To a Skylark 7037 

To the Cuckoo . . . . . . . , 7032 

To the Skylark . . 4687 

To the Small Celandine . . . . 6898 

Trust . . . . . . . . . . i . 7039 

Venice . . 6892 

7081 


Zun 

We Must be Free or Die . . . . 6765 

"Westminster Bridge 3201 

World is Too Much With Us, Tlie 6771 
Quotations : 

Blest be the song that biightens 1269 
Bliss w’as it in that dawn to be 

alive (The Prelude) 2472 

Bodily eyes were utterly for- 
gotten . . 3958 

For 1 have learned to look on 
Nature (Tintern .Abbey) , . 2474 
In a world of life they live . . 3958 
Moon doth with delight, The 
(Ode on Immortality) . . . . 2473 

Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 
getting (Ode bn Immortality) 3716, 
Sounding cataract haunted me 
like a passion. The (Tintern 

Abbey) 2474 

Stars of midnight shall be dear. 

The 4034 

Whose dw’elling is the light of 
setting suns (Tintern Abbey) 3280 

World, The .. 1839 

World goes up and the world goes 

do'wn, The ... .. .. .. 5798 

World in all doth but two nations 

bear. The (Marvell quoted) . . 88 

World is so full of a number of 

things, (Stevenson quoted) 240, 1769 
World Is Too Much With Us, The 6771 
World that w’as ere w’e were born, 

The (quotation) . . . . . , 2526 

World’s Age, The 5291 

World’s May Queen, The .. .. 6407 

World-Strangeness 7033 

Worm, The . . . . . . i . . . 100 

Worn and footsore was the Pro- 
phet . . . . 628(5 

Wotton, Sir Henry 
English diplomat and poet (1568-1639) 
Character of a Happy Life, The 4805 
Wreck of the Hesperas, The .. 5167. 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas 
English poet (1503-1542) •; 

And Wilt Thou Leave Me Thus ? 4804 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 6768 

Ye banks and braes and streams 
around .. .. 5294 

Ye banks and braes o’ bonhie : 

Doon 5174 

Ye have been fresh and green . . 6892 
Ye Little Birds that Sit and 
Sing .. .. .; .. .. 6287 

Ye Mariners of England .. .. 5293 

Ye sons of France, awake to glory 4807 
Year’s at the Spring, The (Brown- 
ing quoted) . . 7037 

Yeats, "William Butler 
Irish poet and prose writer (born 1865) 

Lake Isle of Innisfree 7035 

When You Are Old . . . . . . 6893 

Y^'es, threadbare seem his songs 6893 
Yestreen, when to the trembling 

string (Burns quoted) . ; . . 2222 

Yoii are going out to tea today. . 4188 
You are old, Father William, the 
young man cried .... . . 4687 

You ask nie why, though ill at ease 3324 
You know we French stormed 

Hatisbon . . 1345 

You Never Can Tell . . . . . , ; 3810 

You see merry Phyllis, that dear 

little maid . . . . . . . . 4809 

You shall have ah apple . . . . 1724 

You sleep upon your mother’s ' 

breast . . . . 6898 

You think I am dead . . . . . . 5792 

Young, Hilton 

English sailor and poet (born 1879) 

Boy was Bom at Bethlehem, A 5667 
Young and Old . . . . . . . . 1959 

Young Ben he was a nice young 

man . . . . . . . . . . . . 7041 

Young lambs to sell ! 7047 

Young Lochinvar 2707 

Young Mouse, The 2462 

Young Sophy leads a life without 

alloy . . 2332 

Your Mission 4931 

Youssouf . . 2833 

You’ve made it broad and straight ■ 

. , and true .. .. .. .. .. 1722 

Zun can zink, the stars mid rise 457 
















INDEX TO THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


’T'his Index will guide you to whatever you want in this book. If you want 
^ ^ something about the Sun, turn to S and find the word Sun. Many subjects 
are indexed many times. It is best to look under any heading, you can think of ' 
until you find it. 

The order of the Index is strictly alphabetical, every phrase, or title of a book, or - 
stoiy, counting as one word. The key- word or phrase comes. first in black type, 
the main article on the subject follows immediately, and then come references ■ 
scattered throughout the work. All pages referring to reading matter are in 
black type. Pictures and maps come next with the page figures in light type, and ' 
at the end of the group is an indication where to look for extra information. 

A phrase is indexed under its first word ; Act of God is under Act. 

Saints are under their names, but a town like St. John's is under St. John’s. 

In indexing titles such words as The and A are omitted ;■ The Comedy of Errors 
is under C. The words Common and Wild are also ignored. 

Populations at the ends of gazetteer paragraphs are given in brackets where they ' 
would be likely to clash with page figures. Lengths of rivers, populations, and . 
other such figures are given in round numbers. 

Think of what you want and look under the most important word. If you want a man 
look under his name. If you want a country look under its name. If you want a story 
and do not remember the title look under Stories. For Poetry see Poetry Index on page 7063 


monk, lover of Heloi'se ; bom near 
Nantes 1079 ; died 1142 : see page 1387 
Abele tree : see White poplar 
Aberdare. Coal-mining centre in 
Glamorganshire. 55,000 
Aberdeen. Capital and port of Aber- 
deenshire, exporting granite, dried fish, 
and textiles. The fourth largest Scot- 
tish city, it is the commercial centre for 
see Aix-la-Chapelle the northern counties, and has a splcii- 
Archipelago of 80 did harbour. There are a university 


A. A. stands for Automobile Association 
Al. The principal use of this expression 
is for ships. At Lloyd’s a ship that is 
classed as Al is a ship that is almost new 
or is as good as new. The A refers to 
the quality of the hull, and the 1 to the 
anchors, cables, and stores. The 
expression has now come to be used for 
anything that is very good 
Aachen, Germany 
Aaland Islands, 
inhabited and about 120 uninhabited 
islands in the Baltic 
League of Nations and their government, 
4749, 6479 

Aalborg. Danish port and cathedral city, 
on Limfiord. 72,000 : see pages 5769, 
6787 

Aard-vark, or ant bear, habits, 2276 
pictures, 2271, 2275 
Aard-wolf, characteristics, 420, 2276 
picture, 416 

Aarhus. Second largest Danish port, 
with a 12th-ccntmy Gothic cathedral. 

75.000 : see page 5769 

Aaron, appointed High Priest, 1241 
went witli Moses to Egypt, 1116 
chosen as Great High Priest, 1239 
death, 1243 

Aar River, Switzerland, 4666 
at Berne, 4GG7 

A.B. means able-bodied seaman — a 
sailor who is no longer an apprentice 
and is not an officer, such as a captain, 
mate, or boatswain 
Abaca, rope made from, 429 
Abacus, ancient adding machine, 6840 
Abacus, architectural term, 5497 
Abana River, Syria, 2727 
view at Damascus, 34G3 
A bas, French for Down, or Down with 
Abbas I, called The Great, Persian shah 
who consolidated the monarchy ; born 
1557 ; died Kasvin 1628 ; reigned from 
158G : see page 6390 
Abbeville. French manufactm-ing town 
on the Somme, famous for its 15th- 
century church of St. Wulfram. 

25.000 

Abbey, Edwin A., his paintings 
0 Mistress Mine, 3G57 
Vision of the Holy Grail, C947 
Abbey : see Monastery 
Abbey Craig, view near Stirling, 1337 
Abbotsford, liouse built by Sir Walter 
Scott, 2011 

Abbott, Mary, Romney’s wife, 5700 
Abdullah, Transjordanian Emir, 5029, 
6265 

Abednego; honoured by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 3101 
Abel, life-story, 375 
Abelard, Peter, French theologian and 


and an ancient cathedral. 160,000 
Marischal College designed by Marshall- 
Mackenzie, 6472 

Pictures of Aberdeen 
coat of arms of the city in colour, 4990 
general view, 1336 
granite quarry, 5852 
Old Machar Church, 1338 
Robert Burns’s statue, 1338 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle, introduced into 
North America, 1154 
bull, 1160 

Aberdeenshire. North-eastern county of 
Scotland, with agricultural, fishing, 
granite, and paper industries. Aber- 
deen is the capital, and Peterhead and 
Fraserburgh are fishing ports. Area 
1955 square miles ; population 300,000 
Aberdeen University, arms in colour, 
4989 

Abergele, Gwrych Castle, 1462 
Aberglaslyn Pass, view% 844 
Aberystwith. Watering-place at the 
junction of the Rheidol and Ystwith on 
Cardigan Bay. 11,500 
general view, 1460 
source of River Wye, 1461 
Abide with me, story of hymn, 1760 
Abimelech, made himself king of Israel, 
1366 

Ab initio, Latin for-From the beginning ; 

frequently 'written Ab init 
Abiram, rebel against Moses and Aaron, 
,1242 

Abney, Sir Thomas, friend of Isaac 
Watts, 1758 

Abo. Or Turku, port of Finland, ex- 
porting much timber. 60,000 : see 
page 6021 

Aborigines, of Australia, 2446 
signs and symbols on rocks, 2785 
Abors, South Mongolic tribes inhabiting 
the Abor hills and Brahmaputra Valley 
in Assam; the name Abor means in- 
dependent 

Aboukir Bay, battle of ; see Nile, battle 
Ab ovo, phrase from the Latin poet 
Horace meaning literally From the egg. 
To tell a story ab ovo is to tell it with 
tedious detail right from the very 
beginning 

Abraham, life-story, 621 


sculpture by Donatello, 4523 
fifteenth-century picture in colour, 493 
Hagar and Ishmael dismissed by, 623 
mosque over tomb of, 3469 
Absalom, rebellion and death, 1988 
tomb of, 3466 

Absalom and Achitophel, satire by 
Dryden, 1610 

Absentee, The, hovel by Miss Edge- 
worth, 2350 

Absit, Latin for Let him be absent 
Absolon, Dr. Karl, discoverer of wing- 
less flics, 6090 

Absolute value, meaning, 1237 
Abu-Simbel; temple by Nile, 5380 
pictures, rock temple, 5382-3 
Abydos, temple on the banks of Nile, 
5380, 6850 

Abyssinia. ‘ Or Ethiopia, kingdom of 
north-east' .^.frica ; area 350,000 square 
miles; population 10,000,000; capital 
Addis Abbaba (50,000). Generally 
mountainous and pastoral, it produces 
hides, skins, coffee, fruit, indigo, and 
ivory, most of its commerce passing 
through the French port of Jibuti. The 
Ethiopian Church forms part of the 
Egyptian Coptia Church, Christianity 
having been introduced in the fourth 
century 

general description of, 6744 
James Bruce’s adventures in, 2998 
flag in colour, 4009 
Abyssinian epauletted bat, 290 
Abyssinian ground hornbill, 3255 
Abyssinian Highlands, African mourn 
tains, 6742 

Abyssinian maned sheep, 1279 
Abyssinians. A mixed race of Semitic 
Himyarites, Hamitic Gallas, and Sudan- 
ese Negroes. The Himyarites who form 
the main racial element are believed 
to have migrated from Arabia 
Acacia, gum arabic obtained from,- 2937 
Acacia, false, with flowers and leaves,- 
4037 

Academy, how did academics begin ? 
4387 

Acadia, old name for Nova Scotia, 2074 
Acanthodians, great sharks of the. 

Devonian Age, 1136 . 

Acanthus leaf, why is the acanthus leaf 
used so much in building ? 6972 
Acapulco, Mexican port, 7003 
Accident, compensation for, 6255- 
what to do in case of accidents, 6178 
Accipitres, birds of prey, 3625 
Accra. Capital of the Gold Coast, 
exporting gold dust, cocoa, palm-oil, 
ivory, gum, rubber, arid timber. 

38,000 

Accumulators, description and use, 
735, 1352 


7083 
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electricity storage, 1348, 3944. 
grids, various types, 73& 
chemical action in, 1352 
position on motor-car, 4325 
Aceldama, view, 346G 
Acer, genus of order Acerineae, 6492 
Acetylene gas, obtained from calcium 
oxide, 4470 
uses, 1228, 3889 ' 

Achene, in botany, 6495 
Acheron, river of Hell, 3531, 6930 
Achilles, his story in the Iliad, 5303 
recognised by Ulysses,^ ancient Greek 
painting discovered iii Italy, 324 
Achill Island, cathedral cliffs at, 2006 
Achray, Loch, Perthshire, 1335, 2131 
Acid, effects of powerful acids, '4348 
nature of, 1933, 4347 
. See also names of acids 
Acidimeter, for measuring the strength 
of acids 

Aconcagua. Highest mountain in the 
Andes, on the border of Argentina and 
Chile. 23,000 feet, 5620, 7001 
Aconitum, genus of order Hanun- 
culaceae, 6491 
v.dnter flower, 6384 
Acorn : see Oak tree 
picture, 80 

Acqui. Ancient city of Piedmont, Italy, 
with a 12th-century Gothic cathedral 
and remains of a Homan aqueduct. 
20,000 

Acre. Coast tovTi of Palestine which 
was besieged and captured from the 
Saracens in 1191 by the Crusaders 
under Hichard I. In 1799 the Turks 
aided by British sailors under Sir Sidney 
Smith resisted Hapoleon’s efforts to 
capture it 
general view, 6276 

Acre (measure) : see Weights and 
Measures, square measure 
Acrid lettuce, flower in colour, 4287 
Acroclinium, flower, 6382 
Acropolis, Athens, Elgin Marbles 
rescued, 6466 

what is the Acropolis ? 6725 
Pictures of the Acropolis 
buildings on, 5505-6, 5508, 5510 
distant views, 5145, 5154, 5155 ‘ 

Socrates watching people pass by, 5821 
See also Athens ; Parthenon 
Acropolis Hill, Petra. 6280 
Across the Fiye, painting by Verest- 
chagin, 3398 

Acta Diurna, Homan news-sheet, 5489 
Acting proverbs, game, 3848 
Actinic balance : see Bolometer 
Actino meter, for measuring the intensity 
of radiation 

Actium, battle of. Fought 31 B.o. off 
the western coast of Greece. The ships 
of Octavian. defeated those of Antony 
and Cleopatra and thus established 
Octavian as Augustus Caesar, 5156 
Act of God, what does the law mean by 
an Act of God ? 5367 
Act of Parliament, how it is made, 4537 
judge’s decision may change original 
intention of, 4774 
Statute Law, 4773, 4901 
Actonilite, form of asbestos, 1303' 
Acutenaculum, needle-holder used in 
surgical operations 

A.D. In the Year of Our Lord (Latin 
Anno Domini). Our system of number- 
ing the years is the Anno Domini 
System, and A.D. 1921 means the year 
1921, reckoning the year of Christ’s 
birth as A.D. 1 ; ' see pages 117, 
2293 

Ada, Lake, New Zealand, 2703 
Adam, banished from Eden, 248, 246 
Creation of Adam, picture by Michael 
Angelo, 690 

Adam, lames, architect, 4227 
brother and helper of Hobert Adam, 
6471 

Adam, John, architect, 4227 
Adam,. Robert, Scottish architect, most 
famous of several brothers ; born 
Kirkcaldy, 1728 ; died London, 1792 
set his stamp on 18th-century London, 
3860, 4227, 6471 
portrait, 3855 


Adam, William, architect, 4227 
father of the four famous Adam 
Brothers, 6471 

Broadlands dairy designed by, 6252 
Adams, C. H,, for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Adams, John Couch, his discoverj^ of 
Neptune, 987, 3358 
Adams, John Quincy ; for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Adam’s apple, what it is, 5252 
Adapa, how he broke the wind’s 
wings, 1273 

Adare, Cape, Antarctica. 6550 
A.D.C. stands for Aide-de-camp, an 
army otTicer who carries orders to and 
from a general on the field of battle 
Adcock, A. St, John : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Addax, iVfrican antelope, 1400 
Adder, or viper^ characteristics, 4620 
crawling, 4619 

picture in colour, facing 4469 
See also Viper 

Adder in a Burning Bush, fable, 6934 
Adder’s tongue, fern, in colom^ 1798-9 
Adding machine, who made the first 
adding machine ? 6840 

how it works, 6841 
Addis Abbaba. Abyssinian capital, 
standing 8000 feet above sea level. A 
railway connects it with Jibuti, French 
Somaliland. 50,000 
Addison, Joseph, English essayist and 
poet, literary partner of Sir Hichard 
Steele ; born Milston, Wiltshire, 1672 ; 

died London 1719 : see page 1730 
for poems see Poetry Index 
dictating essay to Steele, 1731 
Addition, in arithmetic, 760, 1003, 1870 
Adelaide. Capital and commercial, 
centre of South Australia,, on the 
Torrens river. One of the pleasantest 
Australian cities, it has Anglican and 
Homan Catholic cathedrals, and exports 
wheat, flour, copper, wine, and wool. 
270,000 

King William Street, 2578 
near Waterfall Gully, 2571 
Adelaide Island, discovered, 6550 
Adelboden Valley, Alps, 4673 
Adelie Land, named by D’Urville, 
6550 

Adelie penguin, method of landing, 4002 
group of birds sunning, themselves, 4001 
with young, 4001 

Adelphi, London, built by Hobert and 
James Adam, 4227 
Inigo Jones’s water-gate, 1220 
torch extinguisher in, 4859 
view of Adelphi Terrace, 4235 
Aden. British protectorate in Arabia, 
under the Bombay Government. An- 
nexed in 1839, it is used as a coaling 
station ; its territory is hot and barren, 
water is scarce, and all foodstuffs are 
imported, 3418 

Indian outpost in Arabia, 6266 
situation, 6398 

what are the rain-tanks at Aden ? 5620 
Pictures of Aden 
Arab clrildren at play, 3430 
British ofTicer inspecting ancient 
cistern, 1954 
harbour, 3561 
huge rain tanks, 3436 
view from sea, 3435 
Ad finem, Latin for To the end 
Ad hoc, Latin phrase em.ployed as an 
adjective. It means Arranged for a 
particular purpose 

Adige. Second largest Italian river, 
rising near the Stelvio Pass and flowing 
into the Adriatic. It passes Merano, 
Trent, Verona, and Legnago. 240 miles : 
see page 4912 

Ad infinitum, Latin for To infinity, and 
So on for ever 

Ad interim, Latin for In the meantime 
Adjective, man’s invention of adjectives, 
1853 

Adjutant stork : see Marabou 
Ad libitum, Latin for At pleasure 
Ad locum, Latin for At the place 
Admetus, King; Apollo flees to, 3516 
story of, 6837 ' . 


Admirable Crichton, name given to 
James Crichton, a Scotsman of the 
IGth century, who though assassinated 
at Mantua at the age of 22 or 24, had 
a romantic career and was a distin- 
guished Latin scholar. The Admirable 
Crichton i.s the title of a comedy 
by J. Barrie 

Admiralty, Hydrographic Department’s 
charts, 3577 

Sir Gilbert Scott designs Whiteliall 
building, 4231 
aerials on roof, 2091 
flag in colour, 2405 
view of building, 1217 
Admiralty Arch, London, 1216 
Admiralty Islands, village on piles, 3417 
Ad nauseam, Latin for- To tlie point of 
loathing 

Adonais, elegy on John Keats by 
Shelley, 2598 

Adonis blue butterGy : see Clifden blue 
butterfly 

Adoration, early French picture of 
Avignon school, 1058 
Adoration of the Child, painting by 
Gerard David, 1054 
by Hans Meinling, 1055 
by Berugino. 1GG3 

Adoration of the Lamb, ' Hubert van 
Eycks famous altar piece at Ghent, 
1052 1053 

Adoration of the Magi, Dilrer’s painting 
at Florence, 1193, 1186 
fine specimen of work of Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo, 935 
Gentile Bellini’s painting in National 
Gallery, 932 

Gentile da Fabriano’s painting at 
Florence, 825 

Gerard David’s painting in the National 
Gallery, 1057 

Stephen Loebner’s- famous picture in 
Cologne Cathedrol, 1185 
painting by A. Edelfeldt, 3588 
Adoration of the Shepherds, painting by 
Jose Hibera, 1311 
painting by Van der Goes, 1053 
Adoration of the Wise Men ; see Adora- 
tion of the Magi 

Adour. French river rising in the 
Pyrenees and flowing into the Bay of 
Biscay near Bayonne. 200 miles 
Ad referendum, Latin for To be further 
considered 

Adrenalin, synthetic, 4348 
Takamino discovers, 4472 
what it is and what it is used for, 3175 
Adrian, St., an African who was 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury 
by Vitalian, at, the request of Egberb 
of Kent. He was buried at Canter- 
bury in 709, 

Adriana, in Comedy of Errors, 6041 
Adrianople.. City of European Turkey, 
on the Maritza. Founded by Hadrian, 
and capital of the Turks 1366-1453, it 
lias many fine buildings, including tlie 
great mosque of. Selim II. 80,000 : see 
page 5030 

captured by Turks, 5026, 5146 
Adriatic, liner,, promenade deck, 3820 
Adriatic Sea. Arm of the Mediterranean 
lying between Italy, Yugo-Slavia, and 
Albania. 470 miles long and 110 nules 
broad, it is almost tideless and very 
salt, probably because no large rivers 
except the Po fall into it. Brindisi, Bari, 
Ancona, Venice, Trieste, Pola, Fiume, 
and Spalato are the cliief ports 
AduUam, Cave of, 3407 
Adsum, Latin for l am here 
Ad valorem, term used in economics. 
An ad valorem tax is one based on 
the estimated value of the goods. 
Ad valorem is a. Latin phrase meaning 
According to the. value 
Adventure, its spirit and aim, 493 
Adventures ot Reynard the Fox, story, ‘ 
5219 

.Adventurous Simpficissimus, tale by 
Grimmelshausen, 4698 
Advertising, effect of tax, on, 1829 
electric signs, 1100 

Advowson, in the Church of England, 
the right of. presentation to a living 
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Aeaciis, mythological judge of the dead, 
3532, 6930 

Aegean Architecture : see Architecture, 
Pelasgic 

Aegean Art, the art that paved the way 
to Greek art, 4023 

Aegean Sea. Branch of the Mediter- 
ranean lying between Greece and Asia 
Minor. It is thickly studded with 
islands, among them Euboea, Lemnos, 
Thasos, Mitylene, Chios, and Samos, 
with the Cyclades' and Sporades groups. 
Kavigation is di/ficult and dangerous, 
))ut most of the islands are fertile and 
poi)ulous, the sponge-fishery being 
important. Ports include Smyrna, 
Salonika, and Piraeus 
Aegeon. in Comedy of Errors, G040 
Aegina, school of Greek art, 4028 
sculptured head, 4029 
Temple of Aphaia ; see Aphaia 
Aemilia, in Comedy of Errors, 6040 
Aeneas, hero of Virgil’s Aeneid, 5553 
relating misfortunes of Troy, .5553 
Aeneid, The, outline of Virgil's Great 
Epic, 5553 
horse of Troy, 5555 

Aeolus, mythological king of the Winds, 
3519 

statue bj’’ Giovanni Bologna, 4530 
Aerial : see Wireless 
Aerodrome, Croydon, direction-finding 
apparatus, 2212, 2213 
Aerology, what it is, 6720 
Aeronautics : see Aeroplane, Air Mail, 
Airman, Air route, Airscrew, Airship, 
Plying, Zeppelin 

Aerophone, for helping the deaf to hear 
by magnifying sounds 
Aeroplane, all about the machines, 4577, 
4589 

control pictures described, 4694 
defects found by X-rays, 2470 
engine, weight and horse power, 2766 
equilibrium the great problem, 6075 
forest-firo detectors in Canada, 2344 
imaginary flight over British Isles, 209 
Langley’s man-carrying type, 22 
Langley’s steam-driven model (1396), 22 
navigation by wireless tclepliouo, 2212, 
2213 

pilot’s cockpit described, 4692 
Koger Bacon foretells, 3508 
routes : see Air route 
wireless telephone on, 2343 
Wonder Questions 
can it stand still in the air ? 5128 
how fast does its propeller move ? 5372 
is the wind ever too strong for an aero- 
plane ? 5002 

Pictures o! Aeroplanes 
British types, 4089 
commercial tjqje, parts, 4690-91 
how controlled, 4694 
how lost airman is directed, 2212, 
2213 

how pilot keeps warm, 4093 
Langley’s, 21 

on look-out for forest fires, 2344, 2345 
pilot’s cockpit, parts, 4692 
several in flight, 4577 
Wright brothers with their machine, 23 
Sec also Airman ; Internal Com- 
bustion Engine 

Aerostatic balance, instrument on the 
principle of the barometer for ascertain- 
ing the weight of the air 
Aeschylus, Athenian poet, greatest of 
the Greek tragedians ; l3orn Eleusis 
525 B.c. ; died Gela, Sicily, 456 ; see 
pages 3124, 5184 
portrait, 5179 

Aesculapius, mythological god of 
medicine, 3520 

head by Greek sculptor, 4141 
Aesop, Greek teller of fables, originally 
a slave in Samos ; born probably Asia 
Minor about 620 B.C. ; killed probably 
Delphi 561 : see page 3239 
portrait, 3239 
telling his stories, 3243 
Aesop’s fables 

ant and the grasshopper, 3990 
apple tree, 4246 
ass and the dog, 4116 
ass in the lion’s sldn, 4246 


belling the cat, 4246 
boastful traveller, 4246 
boys and the frogs, 3886 
boy wlio cried wolf, 3866 
bull and the goat, 3992 
cat. the eagle, and the sow, 3885 
crow and the pitcher, 4245 
dog and the ass, 3744 
dog and the shadow, 4116 
dog and the thief, 4246 
dog and the wolf, 3990 
dog in the manger, 4246 
donkey’s wish, 3745 
dove and the ant., 4246 
farmer and his sons, 4116 
farmer and the stork, 3744 
fat and lean fowls, 3992 
fowl and the jewel, 3992 
fox and the cock, 3991 
fox and the crow, 3744 
fox and the goat, 3990 
fox and the lion, 3990 
fox and the mask, 3992 
fox and the wolf, 3745 
frogs who wanted a king, 3743 
goat and the lion, 4115 
goat and the vine, 3866 
hare and the tortoise, 3745 
hen and the fox, 4115 
horse and the ass, 3744 
Jupiter aud the ass, 3990 
lark and her young ones, 3866 
lawyer aud the pears, 3745 
lion and the bull, 3992 
lion and the bulls, 4115 
lion and the deer, 3992 
man and his Xegro servant, 3865 
man and the forest, 4115 
man and the partridge, 3866 
man who gave up singing, 3744 
old hound, 4116 
proud frog, 3743 
snake and tlie file, 3992 
sour grapes, 4116 
stag in the ox-.stall, 3865 
stag looking into the water, 3743 
stag with one eye, 3991 
thieves and the cock, 4245 
town and country mouse, 3991 
travellers and the axe, 4245 
two cocks, 3990 
two frogs, 4115 
vain jackdaw, 3744 
villager and the viper, 3866 
wind and the sun, 4245 
wolf and the kid, 3866, 4116 
wolf and the lamb, 3991 
wolf and the stork, 3743 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, 3992 
woman and the hen, 4246 
Aestivation, different kinds, 6495 
Aetas. A short, black, and Avoolly- 
haired race of the Philippine Islands. 
Wild, untamable, negrito aborigines, 
tliey thrive in the forests 
Aether : see Ether 

Aetius, Iloman general, conqueror of 
Attila at Chalons-sur-Marne ; horn 
Sili.stria on the Danube about 390 ; 

killed Borne 454 ; see page 2156 
Affidavit, in law, a written and sworn 
statement signed by a witness 
Affirmation, in law a solemn declaration, 
taking the place of an oath 
Afghanistan. Independent ]\toslem 
State on the Indian north-west frontier ; 
area about 250,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation 8,000,000 ; capital Kabul 
(100,000). The people are warlike and 
industribiis, and are ruled absolutely 
by an Amir ; agriculture and silk, 
woollen aud carpet manufactures are 
their chief pursuits. Three-quarters of 
the country is mountainous, the chief 
trade highway to India being by way 
of. the Khyber Pass. Kandahar and 
Herat, which was founded by Alexander 
the Great, are the principal towns 
general description, 6500 
British relations with, 6502 
flag in colour, 4009 

Afghans, the inhahitunts of Afghanistan, 
who are not fused in a single nationality, 
but are a collection of tribes of Caucasic 
origin held together by the paramount 
tribe — the Durani of Kabul 


Africa, Third largest of the continents, 
having an area' of 11,500,000 square 
miles, about three times as great as 
that of Europe. From iiortli to south it 
measures about 5000 miles : but it has 
only 15,000 miles of coastline, and no 
large islands except Madagascar. In 
general Africa is a low 'tableland, its 
average height being much greater than 
that of Europe, though there are no 
great mountain systems except the 
Atlas, Drakensberg, and Abyssinian 
ranges. Its higliest point is Mount 
Kilimanjaro, 19,320 feet, near the 
Equator. Parallel to the east coast is 
the remarkable Great Bift Valley, con- 
taining Lake Victoria Nyanza, after 
Lake Superior the largest body of frcsli 
water in the woild, and Lakes Tangan- 
yika and Xyasa. The Nile drains the 
north-cast of the continent : but by far 
the greater area drains into the Atlantic, 
by the Senegal, Niger. Congo, and 
Orange rivers, the Zambesi being the 
only great river flowing into the Indian 
Ocean. Occupying an immense area in 
the north of the continent is the Saliara 
Desert, the most arid and desolate 
region of its size in the world ; the 
Kalahari Desert is another practically 
waterless region in the south. The pop- 
ulation of Africa is estimated at 180 
millions, of whom by far the greater 
number are of the Bantu race ; but the 
liortb is inhabited largely by people of 
the Hamitic race, a mixture of early 
immigrants from Asia and the original 
population. Aboriginal bushmen are 
still found in the south. Politically the 
wliolc of the continent except Egypt, 
Aby.ssiuia, and Liberia is under Euro- 
I)ean powers ; the British dominions 
stretch from Egypt to the Cape, while 
the French govern a vast compact 
block in the north-west. The centre is 
covered largely by tropical forests, and 
as yet has not been crossed by a rail- 
way. Africa has a great variety of 
animal life, having no loss than 480 
species of mammals peculiar to it, in- 
cluding 95 kinds of monkey and 50 of 
antelope ; 6741 
Belgian possessions, 6749 
British Empire outside the Union, 3311 
British possessions and how they 
were obtained, 1948, 3183 
British Protectorates, system of govern- 
ment, 3312 

civilising effect of British rule, 3184 
deaths caused by crocodiles, 4491 
early maps, 6741 
explorers, 2997 
flags, 2403 

French possessions, 6744 
Italian possessions, 6749 
population estimate, 2042 
population under British flag, estimate, 
1941, 3316 

Portugal’s settlements, 3183, 6750 
Portuguese explored Guinea coast, 5400 
price of exploration, 3006 
rubber production (1910, 1915, and 
1921), 1168 

Sahara desert, 2370, 2375 
volcanoes and their heights, 2245 
water power, 5609 
picture series, 3317-22, 6745-8 
Maps of Africa 

animal life of the continent, 6758-9 
general and political, 6751 
physical featmes, 6752-3 
plant life, 6754-5 

See also South Africa, and names 
of countries 
African civet, 424 

African double-collared sun bird, in 
colour, 3262 

African elephant, 2022, 5860 
African false vampire, 290... 

African fish owl, 3501 
African grey parrot, 8499 
African marigold, flower, G3S0, 6334 
African mud-fish, amphibian, 4745 
African pygmy goose, in colour, 3261 
African rhinoceros, in its haunts, 1771 
African sea-eagle, 3634 
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Potato Fork 


Hay Knife 
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spider Harrow Duck’s- Foot Harrow Chain Harrow 


Disc Harrow Spiked Clod Crusher Roller Clod Crusher 
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Swath Turner 




Haymaker Hay and Straw Trusser Hay Elevator 


Baling Press 



TILLING AND CULTIVATION OF THE EARTH 



Farm Waggon 


Lorry 


Water Cart 


Cattle Cart 


Milk Float 


Cream Separator 
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Milk Cleanser . Milk Churns Measuring Drums Stirrer and Scoop Milk Strainer Setting Pan 


Pasteuriser 



Curd Mill 


Cheese Press Curd Knife, Cheese Hoop Milking Machine 


Sprayer 


Grinding Mill 



Incubator 


Fattening Coop Cramming Machine MovablePoultry House Bone Crusher 


Foster-mother 
















Afri 

African shrike, bird in colour, 31 42 
African wood ibis, bird in colour, 3263 
After-image, what is meant by V 3161 
Agade, earliest Babylonian capital, 6270 
Agama lizard. Hying and frilled lizard, 
4495 

Agamemnon, story in the Iliad, 5303 
tomb at M 3 ’Ccnae, 6991 
See also Cassandra 
Aganippe, mythological fountain, 3530 
Agar-agar, prepared from Ceylon moss, 
3410 

Agasias, sculptor of the Borghese 
Warrior, 4403 

Agate, form of quartz, 768, 1301 
Agatha, St., a Sicilian of noble family, 
who was martyred in the reign of 
Decius, 6812 

Agave, of Amaryllis family, 2689 
plantation of, 429, 2560, 2683, 6695 
plant, in colour, 2687 
Age, how can we tell the age of a tree ? 
4996 

why do we grow old ? 3164 
sculptures by Lucien .Alliot, 5131 
Age d’or, painting b\^ Mdnard, 3166 
Agelados, Greek sculptor, said to have 
been teacher of Polyclitus, Myron, and 
Phidias ; fiourished Argos about 500 
B.c. : see page 4137 
Agen. Old Prench city on the Garonne, 
w'ith a 12tl>centur3'’ cathedral. 25,000 
Agenda, things to be done ; list of 
matters to be considered bj^ a meeting 
Age of Bronze, sculpture by Bodin, 
5136 

Age of Innocence, Sir Joshua Beynolds’s 
famous painting, 2052 
Agesander, Greek sculptor, part creator 
of the Laocoon group, 4396 
Agincourt, battle of. Bought in 1415 
between 9000 English under Henry V 
and some 30,000 French in the Pas-de- 
Calais, France. The French were 
utterly routed, about 8000 being slain, 
956, 3920 

battlefield today, 4052 
English troops ready for battle, 957 
French troops 957 
Aglaia : see Graces 
Agnar, story of, 2266 
Agnes, St., patron saint of purity ; she 
suffered martyrdom at the age of 13 
during the reign of Diocletian 
Agoracritus, Greek sculptor of the 
fifth century B.C., a pupil of Phidias 
and a native of Paros, 4144 
Agra. Indian railway and commer- 
cial centre, on the Jumna. Formerly 
capital of the Mogul Empire, it con- 
tains Akbar’s fortress and the lovely 
Taj Mahal. 190,000 
beautiful Pearl Mosque at, 5627, 5084 
famous buildings at, 2948 
street scene, 2951 
zenana in fort, 5636 
See also Taj Mahal 

Agram. Or Zagreb, capital of Croatia, 
Yugo-Slavia, with a splendid Gothic 
cathedral and a large agricultural 
trade. 80,000 

Agricola, forts built from Forth to 
Clyde by him, 466 
his conquest of Britain, 6918 
student at Marseilles, 3933 
Agricultural laboimer, life of hardship 
in 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, 4255 
French peasants’ rising, 4255, 4371 
French llevolution aids, 4253 
in 16th century, 4255 
Agriculture, the oldest and universal 
industry of man: its methods have 
developed from the use of primitive 
implements of wood and stone to the 
application of everj’' branch of modern 
science 

Agrilus, great, beetle in colour, facing 
6327 

Agrimony, of genus Agrirnonla, 6492 
what it is like, 4290 
flower in colour, 4287 
hemp, flower, 6009 

Agrippa, Menenius, stays rising of 
people on Aventine Hill, 6355 
Agrippa II, Herod, St. Paul brought 
before, 6540 
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Agrippina the Elder, wife of Germauicus 
and mother of the Roman emperor 
Caligula : died a.d. 33 
portrait, 2878 

Agiiecheek, Sir Andrew, in Shakes- 
peare’s Twelfth Night, 6049 
Aguti, animal, 1032 
A.H. The Mohammedans reckon their 
years from the Hegira, or the flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, in 
A.D. 622. The letters stand for Anno 
Hegirae, Latin word anno, meaning 
in the year, and the Arabic word mean- 
ing flight. The Mohammedans speak 
of the year 1299 A.ii. foi‘ A.i). 1921 : see 
page 2293 

Ahab, Elijah foretells his death, 2.606 
meeting with Elijah, 2480 
search for pasture, 2486 
worship of Baal allowed, 2479 
Elijah fleeing before Ahab, 2479 
meets Elijah in vineyard. 2605 
offering to buy Naboth’s vineyard, 
2604 

Ahasuerus, King, marriage ^vith Esther, 
3225, 6804 

Mordecai honoured by, 3226 
See also Xerxes 

Ahaziah, King, slain by Jehu. 2728 
Ahmad Fuad, Egyptian sultan, 6872 
Ahmed, mosque, in Constantinople, 5035 
Ahmedabad. Indian cotton-manufac- 
turing centre, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. It has fine mosques and a 
splendid Jain temple. 275,000 
mosque of Ranee Sepree, 5084 
mined temple, 5636 
tomb of Huthi Singh, 2952 
Ahriman, Zoroastrian evil spirit, 5086 
Ah Sam, De Long’s faithful Chinese 
cook, 6439 

Ai, three-toed sloth, 2270, 2271 
Aidan, St., bishop of Liudisfarne and 
founder of the Northumbrian Church ; 
sent from Iona to Northumbria 635 ; 

died Bambiirgh in 651 
sbbey on Island of Liudisfarne, 590 
Bede on, 2778 

Aigues Mortes. Formerly one of the 
chief Mediterranean ports of France, 
but now a decayed town three miles 
from the sea. It has well-preserved 
13th-century fortifications, providing 
one of the best examples of a medieval 
walled town in 'Europe. 4000 : see 
, page 6358 

Aileron, aeroplane’s wing-flaps, 4579 
position on aeroplane, 4690r91 
See also .Aeroplane 

Ailsa Craig. Rocky islet rising 1100 feet 
from the Firth of Clyde. A famous 
haunt of sea-birds, it has a lighthouse 
and 50 inhabitants 

AinoSj a curious Caucasic race who 
inhabit the Kurile Islands, Yezo, and 
Sakhalin, in the Pacific. Regular in 
features and low in stature, they are 
remarkable for their abundance of 
black hair, 6614 
family at home in Japan, 6622 
Ainsworth, William Harrison, English 
novelist ; iDorn Manchester 1805 * died 
Reigate 1882 : see page 3580 
portrait, 3579 

Air, the gaseous atmosphere of the 
Earth, 203, 3332 
climate atfected by, 2620 
compressed air for brake power, 3944, 
4074 

cooling of, 2865 
current : see Air current 
diver’s supply of, 6589 
electricity in upper air, 238 
experiments with air and water, 629 
food which we can be hungry for, 2182 
fresh air benefits us, 698, 942 
known as fluid in language of science, 
5197 

liquid air and its uses, 5319 
nitric acid and nitrogen from, 856 
passage into and through the body 
described, 1317 
piano plaj^ed by, 313 
pressure, of ; see Atmospheric pressure 
solid air obtainable from liquid air, 
5319 
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sound conveyor, 6059 
specific gravity, 4054 
temperature influences, 2744 
temperature over sea and land, 2618 
thickness of covering of Earth, 139 
varying nature, 684 
wave : see Air wave 
Aveather caused by its changes, 2865 
weight, 675 

weight measured by a barometer, 183 
weight of a cubic foot : sec Weights and 
Measures, weight of materials 
Wonder Questions About Air 
can an aeroplane stand still in tlic air ; 
5128 

can a noise be heard where there is no 
air ? 4893 ^ 

docs air dissolve in water ? 1049 
does everything in the air move with 
the Earth ? 4268 

does the air ever get used up ? 1678 
does the Earth make the air we breathe? 
4518 

how can a bird fly though It is heavier 
than air ? 6719 

if a man flew above the air would he be 
able to hear ? 5001 
is niglit air bad for us ? 1176 
is the stuff in Earth and air and sea 
always changing places ? 6725 
where does all the bad air go ? 2174 
why does it not stop (he Sun’s light ? 
4136 

air and water, 'experiment.s with, 629 
See also Atmospheric Pressure and 
Breathing 

Aira, tufted, grass, 583 
Air current, sounders, 184 
Airdrie. Coal-mining and Iron and 
brass-founding centre in Lanarkshire, 
11 miles east of Glasgow. 25,000 
Aire. Tributary of the Yorkshire Ouse 
on which Leeds stands 
Airedale, dog, 668 

Air mail, beginnings in England, 4629 
Airman, story of men who made flying 
possible, 19 
clothing of, 4693 
courage of, 372 

how a lost airman finds his way, 2212 
portraits of the first airmen, 21 
Airmeter, for mcasui'ing the flow of air, 
generally in cubic feet or metres per 
second 

Airpump, for exhausting, compressing, 
or transmitting air 
Robert Boyle’s, 5323 
Von Guericke invents first, 5324 
position in railway engine, 3946 
Air-route, 4452 
guiding aeroplanes on, 2212 
Airscrew, aeroplane’s driving force, 
4578 

Airship, war invention that man had 
dreamed of for centuries, 4445 
engine-power, 4448 
record journeys, 4452 
Zeppelin : see Zeppelin 

Pictures of Airships 
airsliip at mooring mast, 4452 
control cabin, 4446 
cover being put on framework, 4451 
frame v/ork of ZRl, 4450 
gondolas and passenger cabins, 4450 
non-rigid type in flight, 4451 
petrol tanks, 4449 
R. 34, showing details, 4446 
R. 34 taking in hydrogen, 4450 
Roma, semi-rigid type, 4451 
under construction, 4448 
Air wave, sound of the wlustle of the 
wind, 184 
in telephony, 1725 

why cannot we feel air-waves with our 
hands ? 6355 

Airy, Sir George, English astronomer ; 
born Alinrick, Northumberland. 1801 ; 

died Greenwich 1892 : see page 3614 
portrait, 3611 

Aisne. Tributary of the French Seine. 
It rises in the Argoiine and flows 
past Rdthcl and Soissons to join the 
Oise at CompiOgne 

Aix. Ancient French city, formerly 
caiiital of Provence. The Romans built 
baths round its warm springs in 123 
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Aix 

B.Cm and the baptistery of its 11th-cen- 
tury cathedral is believed to have been 
a temple of Apollo. 30,000 
Froment's picture of the Burning 
Bush in cathedral, 1058 
Aix-la - Chapelle. Or Aachen, indus- 
trial city in a coalfield of Ilhenish 
Prussia. It was once the capital of 
Charlemagne, who is buried there ; its 
ancient cathedral has pillars brought by 
him from llaveima. 160,000 ; see 
page 4427 

Alcuirds school at, 4956 
cathedral built by Charlemagne, 5748 
Charlemagne’s capital, 2522, 3818, 4310 
cathedral, south side, 5753 
Aix-les-Bains. French watering-place 
in Savoy, in a beautiful valley near 
Lake Bourget. Its warm springs have 
been famous since llonian times ; the 
arch of Campanus and ruins of a Roman 
temple and vapour bath are still to be 
seen. (9000) 

Aizelin, Eugene, sculpture b 5 % 5259 
Ajaccio. Capital of Corsica, with a 
considerable trade and a large harbour. 
The birthplace of Napoleon, it has a 
16th-century cathcdi’al. 25,000 
Napoleon Bonaparte born there, 1441 
general view, 4178 
Ajanta, rock temple at, 5626 
Ajmere. Indian walled city in Rajpu- 
tana, with remains of a splendid Jain 
temple. It has railway shops and salt 
and cotton trades. 120,000 
Akaba, Transjordanian town, 6266 
Akbar, greatest Mogul emperor of India; 
born Amarkote, Sind, 1542 ; died 
Agra 1605 ; reigned 1556-1605 
India united (1542-1605), 2810, 4125 
Sikandra Tomb erected by, 5628 
A Kempis, Thomas : see Thomas a 
Kempis 

Akers, Elizabeth : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Akhnaton, king of Egypt, life, 6801 
relics found at Tel-el-Amania, 6857 
portrait, 6797 

Akkadians, ancient Mesopotamian peo- 
ple, 6262 

Akkas, an ape-like race of pygmy no- 
gritoes who live in the Belgian Congo. 
Tliey are represented in Egyptian 
sculpture of GOOO years ago 
Akyab, Burma, mosque at, 5634 
Akron. CIcy of Ohio, XJ.S.A., mauufac- 
turiiig rubber, flour, woollens, and 
machinery, 210,000 
Alabama. Southern State of U.S.A. ; 
area 51,400 square miles ; population 
2,350,000 ; capital Montgomery. Cotton, 
maize, oats, wheat, and sweet potatoes 
are produced, while Birmingham 
(180,000) is a centre of the iron industry. 

Mobile is its port. Abbreviation xVla. 
flag in colour, 2410 
Alabaster, works at Florence and Vol- 
terra, Italy, 4915 
workshop hi VolteiTa, 4911 
A la carte, French for According to the 
bill of fare 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, story 
with picture, 1650 

Alais. Centre of the silk industry of 
Languedoc, France, in a coal and iron 
mining district. 30,000 
Alaric, West Gothu; king and conqueror ; 
born Peuce on the Danube probably 
376 ; died Cosentia, Italy, 410 ; sacked 
Rome 410: see pages 1908, 2883 
brother’s tribute to Roman power, 2277 
victory at Aquileia, 4796 
Alaska. American territory in the 
far north-west of the North xVmerican 
continent. It covers about 600,000 
square miles, of wliicli about a third 
lies witliin the Arctic Circle, the climate 
here being bitterly cold. Farther 
south is the Yukon River, navigable 
in the summer throughout its course ; 
and beyond it lies the lofty Alaskan 
range of mountains. Fishing, rein- 
deer-breeding, and the fur trade arc 
the chief occupations, though some gold 
is mined. Nome, Sitka, aud Juneau 
are the cliief settlements. 55,000 
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America purchases it from Russia, 910, 
3792 

caribou migration, 1404 

Pictures of Alaska 
cliild in winter dress, 3793 
native family at liome, 3793 
Rod Indian totem poles, 3793 
reindeer herder's camp, 3793 
sluicing for gold, 3793 
town of Douglas, 3793 
Alban, St., a convert from paganism 
who was martyred by Diocletian. He 
was a native of Verulain, now called 
St. Albans 

story of his martyrdom, 2511 
Albani, Francesco, Italian painter of 
the Bolognese school; born Bologna 
1578 ; died there 1660 
Albania. Mountainous western State 
of the Balkan peninsula ; area 17,400 
square miles ; population 850,000 ; 
capital, Tirana (12,000). It was de- 
clared independent in 1912, and is at 
present governed by Regents represent- 
ing the religious bodies, most of the 
people being Moslems and engaged in 
agriculture. Scutari, Elbasau, and 
Korytza are the chief towns ; Durazzo 
and Valona are ports 
general description, 4554 
League of Nation’s aid for, 4749 
League of Nations settlement, 6480 
flag in colour, 4009 

Maps of Albania 
animal life of Albania, 4556-7 
industrial and ])lant life, 4558-9 
physical features, 4555 
Albano, painter of Carracci school, 936 
Albany. Western Australian port of 
call on King George Sound. (4000) 
Albany. Capital of New York State, 
U.S.A. , on the Hudson. Formerly a 
Dutch settlement, it has two cathedrals 
and a large trade. 120,000 
Albatro.ss, cliaracteristics of, 4000 
flying over sea, 3999 
four alighting on the water, 2037 
Albedo, of a planet, the whiteness or 
reflecting power of a planet (Latin 
Albus, white) 

Albert, king of the Belgians, portrait, 
1707 

Alberta. Westernmost or the Canadian 
prairie provinces ; area 255,000 square 
miles ; population 588,000 ; capital, 
Edmonton (58,000). Once a ranching 
district, it now produces grain to the 
average value of £35,000,000 a year, 
besides being the chief coal-raining 
province in the Dominion. Calgary 
is the largest town 

Pictures of Alberta 
arms in colour, 4985 
Bow River scene, 2197 
flag in colour, 2407 
raouiitaiu pa.=:s. 2193 
Parliament huildiiigs, 6605 
Albert Falls, Natal 2129 
Albert medal, British decoration 
■ awarded for bravery in saving life 
Albert Memorial, standing in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, London, this monument 
Avas erected to Albert, the Prince 
Consort of Queen Victoria. Its ba.se is 
flanked Avith sculptures of the most 
famous figures in science and art 
pictur(3, 1222 

Albert Nyanza, lake of Uganda, cover- 
ing 1650 square miles; discovered by 
►Sir Samuel Baker and his Avife, 3008 
Alberti, aivhitectural Avork of, 6110 
Albertus Magnus, Gcyman philosopher 
monk ; born Lauingen, BaAmria, about 
1193 ; died Cologne 1280 ; translated 
.A.ristotie’s Avorks, 4838, 4837 
Albi. Old Frencli city in Languedoc, 
Avith a medieval cathedral, bishop’s 
palace, and castle. The medicAml 
sect of the xilbigeiises took their name 
from it. 25,000 : see pages 4173. 
5990 

vicAv of cathedral, 6002 
Albigenses, persecution, 6922 
Albion, Avhy did the ancients call Eng- 
land Albion ? 4387 ' 

See also Britain, Ancient 
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Albuera, battle of. Fought in the 
Peninsular War in 1811. A desperately 
-AA^on Auctory of the British and Spaniards 
under Wellington over 23,000 French 
under Marslial Soult marching to relicA^e 
Badajos. Only i 500 of the 6000 British 
remained unAA^ounded, and in this 
fight the Middlesex Pvegimenb earned the 
name of Die Hards 
AlbuJa Pass, SA\dtzcrland, raihvay, 4073 
Album, hoAv to Jiiake a (Chinese album, 
Avlth picture, 3723 
Albumen, hardens Avhen heated, 3886 
meaning of, 2786 

AA'hile of egg contains A’^ery little, 2559 
See also Protein 

.41cala. Famous old Spanish cathedral 
city near jMadrid. It contains the 
Colegio de San Ildefonso, once a famous 
university, and Avas the birthplace of 
CcrA'antes. 12,000 

Alcamenes, Greek sculptor, said to 
have been the best pupil of Phidias ; 
born probably Lemnos ; flourished 
about 448-404 B.C., 4028, 4144 
Alcazar, A\Lat Avas the Alcazar ? 3652 
one at SegOAua, general Anew, 5280 
Pictures of the Alcazar, Seville 
elaborately decorated arches, 5621 
exterior vicAv, 5281 
hall of ambassadors, 5631, 5633 
king’s sleeping apartment, entrance, 
5629 

Alcestis, hoAv she gave her life for her' 
husband, 6937 

Alchemy, chemistrj' preceded by, 426 
Alcibiades, Athenian general and states- 
man, a pupil of Socrates ; born xVtheiis 
about 450 B.c. ; killed at IVteiissa, Asia 
Minor, 404 ; see page 3125 
portrait, 3119 

Alcohol, the enemy of life, 2673 
athletes avoid, 2682 
Board of Education’s pamphlet on 
eAul effect of, 2680 

body less able to resist disease because 
of, 2682 

brain afl’ceted by, 2680 
breathing-centre of brain affected by. 
1322 

children safeguarded by laAV against, 
2679, 4903 

forbidden at Panama by Gorgas, 4869 
haemoglobin affected by and hoAV, 944 
luanufactm-ed from potato, 2441 
Mctclmikoff’s view.s on, 2626 
money spent on in 1923 in U.K., 5757 
poison to all living creature.s ; ally of 
bad microbes, 699 
poAA'er obtained from, 4812 
source of numerous valuable sub- 
stances, 4348 
specific gravity, 4954 
sugar made and its uses, 699, 5108 
Avhite cells stop working in presence of, 
3062 

yeast alcohol’s uses, 699 

yeast plant turns sugar into, 699, 5108 

Alcor, star, 3852 

Alcott, Louisa, American AATiter of 
children’s stories; bora GermantoAA'u, 
Pennsylvania, 3832 ; died Boston 1888 : 

see page 4334 
for poems see Poetry Index 
poitrait, 4331 

Alcuin, Anglo-Saxon monk and scholar, 
educational adviser of Charlemagne ; 
Dorn York 735 ; died Tours 804 : see 
page 4956 

Charlemagne invites English* monk to 
his court, 3918 
his life story, 6920 

letter to Charlemagne on his pui)ils’ 
studies, 2522 
Aid., stands for Alderman 
Aldabra, tortoise, 44S9 
Aldebaran, star, distance from Earth, 
2995 

red colour, 3849 
size, 3788, 3852 

Aldeburgh. Watering-place and fishing 
toAvn in Suffolk, Avith an early Ihidor 
Moot Hall. 3000 : sec page 1083 
AUCAV, 1835 

Alder buckthorn, wild fruit iu colour, 
3069 
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Alderman, ^vho lie is and his duties, 4408 
Alderney. Northernmost of the 
Channel Islands, lying 8 miles from 
Cape de la Hague in Normandy, It 
has a valuable breed of cows. (2600) 
flag in colour, 2406 

Alderney cattle, Jersey and Guernsey 
breeds, 1154 

Aldersgate Street, Milton’s school, 4480 
Alder tree, size of, 3787 
leaves ajid llowers, 3014 
Aldershot. Chief British military 
centre, in Hampshire. Since 1851 its 
]iopulation has increased from less 
than 1000 to 29,000 
Aldgate, Boman gaite originally, 466 
Aldhelm, St., native of Wessex who 
became Bishop of Sherborne in 705. 
He built many churches and monas- 
teries, and was the father of Anglo- 
Latin jmetry 

Aldobrandini Marriage, painting . hi 
Vatican Jluseum, Borne, 324, 315 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, American 
poet, 4205 

poems ; see Poetry Index 
portrait, 4201 

Aiecto, mythological Pury, 3532 
Alehoof, name for ground ivy, 5022 
Alemanni, Teutonic tribe that occupied 
Switzerland, 4668 

Alemfcical lamp, one with a head like an 
alembic to avert imconsumed va]ioiirs 
and return them to the oil reservoir 
Alengon. Pleasant old Prcnch town 
in Normandy, with a 16th-centuiy 
Gothic cathedral and a famous manu- 
facture of point lace. 20,000 
Aleppo. Syrian city trading in silk, 
cotton, wool, leather, rugs, tobacco, 
oil, wine, and fruit. 140,000 : 'see 
page 6268 
citadel, 6269 
general view, 6261 

Alessandria. Cathedral city and 
fortress of Piedmont, Italy, manufac- 
turing macaroni, silk, and textiles. 

80,000 

Alessi, Galeazzo, Italian architect who 
beautified Genoa ; born Pemgia 1500 ; 

died 1572 : see page 6110 
Aietsch Glacier, Switzerland, 4878 
Aleutian Islands. Chain of about 150 
volcanic islands, belonging mostly to 
Alaska, at the southern end of the 
Bering Sea, Beindeer, dogs, foxes, 
and seals abound. (2000) 

Aleuts, natives of the Aleutian Islamls. 
N. Pacific, belonging to the Eskimo 
stock of the North American Indians : 

. see Eskimo 

Alexander the Great, Macedonian king 
and general, concpicror of Greece, 
Egypt, and the East ; born Pella 356 
B.c. ; died Babylon 323 B.c. : see 
liages 3126, 4385 5156 
artist’s rebuke, story, 3370 
city of Alexandria founded by, 2153 
coins stamped with his head instead of 
heads of the gods, 4395 
Diogenes visited by, 5002 
Gordian knot cut by, 3769 
influence on Greek art, 4395 
pirate pardoned, story, 156 
Punjab conquered by, 2810 
pupil of Aristotie, 2153 
sarcophagus, 6984 

temple of Diana at Ephesus built in 
time of, 4395, 5498 
visit to Egypt, 6870 
wonderful buildings of ancient Persia 
destroyed by, 5377 
Pictures of Alexander the Great 
ancient statue now in Borne, 5135 
coin bearing his head, 5390 
defeat of Darius by, 3129 
portrait, 3119 
sarcophagus, 4402 
sculptured head, 4275 
speaking in one of his campaigns, 3127 
Alexander I, emperor of Bussia, high 
ideals of, 5896 

John Howard commemorated by, 5450 
Alexander II, emperor of Bussia, re- 
forms of, 5896 
statue in Sofia, 5163 


Alexander III, emperor of Bussia, stern 
methods of government. 5898 
Alexander, Cecil Frances, Irish writer of 
hymns ; born Co. Wicklow 1818 ; died 
Londonderry 1895 : see page 1758 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Alexander, John, American portrait 
l^aintcr ; born Pittsburg 1856 ; died New 
York 1915 : see page 3287 
Black and Green, painting by, 3294 
Quiet Hour, painting by, 3295 
Woman in Bose, painting by, 3294 
Alexander Severus, Boman emperor, 
killed by his troops, 2881 
portrait, 2879 

Alexanders, common, plant, member of 
genus Smyrnium, 6492 
flower in colour, 5644 
Alexandra, queen, standard in colour, 
2405 

Alexandria. Chief port and second 
city of Egypt, near the western mouth 
of the Nile. Pounded by Alexander 
the Great, 332 b.c., it became the 
world’s most famous centre of learning ; 
but its importance declined after the 
Moslem invasion. In the 19th century 
its prosperity revived. 450,000 
catacombs at, 444 
Egypt’s great port, 6862, 6870 
founded by Ale.xander the Great, 2153 
Greek art once centred at Alexandria, 
443, 4395 

Greek genius kept the lamps of know- 
ledge burning in, 2153 
lighthouse at, 4884, 4888 
native girl, 6863 
Place des Consuls, 6869 
Alfalfa, fodder plant : see Lucerne 
Alfieri, Count Vittorio, Italian poet and 
writer of plays ; born Asti, Piedmont, 
1749 ; died Plorence 1803 : see page 
4583 

Alfo.xden, Somerset, William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth lived there, 
2473 

Alfred the Great, Anglo-Saxon king of 
England, greatest administrator before 
the - Conquest ; born Wantage, Berk- 
shire, 849 ; buried Winchester 901 ; 
liberator of the English from the 
Danes : see page 2905 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle supposed to 
have been written by him, 594 
cakes allowed to burn, famous story, 
590, 2906 

England shared with the Danes, 2906, 
2907 

English prose literature founded on 
his works, 2908 
how he planned his day, 6831 
Latin works translated into English by, 
894, 2908 

laws of, 591, 894, 2907, 2908 
navy in England founded by, 590, 891, 
2907 

Tower of London probably site of for- 
tress of, 4104 

Pictures of Alfred the Great 
appealing to the peo])le, 592 
as minstrel in Danish camp, 593, 2905 
portraits, 889, 1820 
scolded for letting cakes burn, 592 
sitting under oak tree, 892 
statue at Winchester, 1591 
submits laws to Witan, 587 
trial scene in his day, 2907 
watching building of his fleet, 893 
Alfred’s Jewel, what is it ? 6353, 589 
Alfresco, Italian for In the open air 
Alfreton, origin of name, 587 
Algae, blue-green plants in lakes, 1088 
importance to man, 1439 
reproduction method, 3409 
seaweeds and fungi, 3409 
where they grow, 3409 

See also names of Seaweed 
Algebra, thinking in signs, 560 
Algeciras. Nearest town in Spain to 
Gibraltar and first to be taken by the 
Moors. 16,000 
general view, 5269 

Algeria. French north African de- 
pendency, wth three departments 
forming an integral part of France. 

340,000 square miles in extent, it is 
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traversed from cast to west by the 
Great and Little Atlas Mountains, the 
coastal districts being fertile and popu- 
lous, though the country ’becomes 
more and more arid as it approaches 
the Sahara. Wheat, esparto grass, 
barley, wine, and fruit, especially figs 
and dates, are grown *, iron-ore, anti- 
mony, and phosphates arc mined. 
Of the population of 5,800,000 about 

830,000 are Europeans. The chief 
towns are the capital, Algiers (210,000), 
Oran, Bona, Constantine, and Orleans- 
\allc. Algeria was the stronghold of 
the Barbary pirates up to 1830, when 
the French occupied it : 6749 
French conquest (in 1830), 3000 
Pictures of Algeria 
Algerian ladies on camel, 1531 
Arabs, 6746, 6748 
Jewish singing girl, 6745 
jMoslem boys’ school, 6745 
native boy, 6746 

natives gathering dates at Biskra, 1939 
scenes, 6756-57, 6760 
soldier on horseback, 1904 
swarm of locusts, 6449 
Algiers. Capital and chief port of 
Algeria, Avith a cathedral and fine 
Moorish and European buildings. 
Important largely as a coaling station, 
it has a great trade with Marseilles, 
and two-thirds of the inhabitants arc 
Europeans. 210.000 
battle of Algiers, 5411 
French captiu'e (in 1830), 6749 
general view, 6756 
Boman remains near, 6988 
Sidi-el-Baman Mosque, 6757 
Algoa Bay. Sheltered South African 
roadstead containing the harbour of 
Fort Elizabeth. Bartholomew Diaz 
landed here in 1488 
Algol, Demon Star, 3854 
passing its dark companion, 3851 
Algonquins, group of North American 
Indian tribes in U.S.A. They include 
the Blacldoot and Ojibway tribes 
Alhambra. Exquisite ancient palace 
of the Moorish kings of Granada, 
Spain. Simrounded by a massive 
wall more than a mile in extent, it 
contains some of the loveliest courts, 
gardens, and halls in the Avorld 
Pictures of the Alhambra 
arches leading to Court of Lions, 5630 
buildings ovcrlooldng CoiU’t of Lions, 
5629 

court ill, 5279 

Court of Fishpond, 5621, 5632 
Court of Lions, 5623 
distant view, 5283 
Fountain of Lions, 5621 
hall and arches, 5625 
Hall of Ambassadors’ window, 5623 
Hall of the Two Sisters, 5630 
king’s sleeping apartment, 5631 
porch in court, 5025 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 283 
Alibi, in law, a plea by an alleged 
criminal that he was elsewhere when 
the crime Avas committed. Alibi is a 
Latin Avord meaning Elsewhere 
Alicante. Important Spanish Mediter- 
ranean port, exporting esparto grass, 
lead, Avine, fruit, and almonds. 

60,000 : see pages 5278, 5282 
peasant of, 5275 

Alice in Wonderland, hoAV Lewis 
Carroll’s story Avas first told, 404 
Avho the real Alice Avas, 404 
LeAvis Carroll tells the story to his 
friends, 398 

Alimentary canal, small projections, 
diagram, 2001 

Alioth, star of the Plough, 3728 
Alive, meaning of expression, 77 
Alkali, group of elements, 4223 
nature of, 4347 

Alkalimeter, device for measuring the 
strength of alkalis 

Alkanet, member of genus Anchiisa, 6493 
Alkmaar, Holland, cheese market, 5539 
Allahabad. Capital of the Indian 
United Provinces, at the junction of 
the Ganges and Jumna. A raihvay, 
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commercial, and i)rinting centre, it has 
two cathedrals and manufactures 
indigo. Here is the Pillar of Asoka. 
100,000 

line inscribed column, or lat, 5626 
Alleghany Mountains. Eange running 
parallel to the east coast of U.S.A. for 
1300 miles. 6700 feet 
Allegory, Bronzino’s brilliant painting 
in National Gallery, 820 
Allegory of Spring, Botticelli’s painting 
in Plorencc Academy, 574 
Alleluia, plant : see Wood sorrel 
Allen, Charles Grant, Canadian novelist 
and essayist ; born Kingston, Ontario, 
1848 ; died Haslemere, Surrey, 1899 : 
see page 4334 

Allen, T. G., hydrautomat invented 
by, 6599 

Allen, Bog of. Great tract of bogland 
in Leinster, Ireland, containing vast 
deposits of peat 

Allenby, Edmund, Viscount, English 
liekhmarshal ; born 1861 ; conquered 
Palestine 1918 : see pages 1710, 5029 
Hussein and his sons help, 6266 
portrait, 1707 

All for Love, play by Drydcn, 1609 
All Good, plant ; see Good-King-Henry 
All hail the power of Jesu’s name, hymn 
by Edward Perronet, 1760 
Allier. Chief tributary of the French 
Loire, which it joins near Nevers 
scene painted by Harpignics, 3776 
Alligator, characteristics, distribution, 
food, and habits, 4490, 4491 
origin of name, 4491 
by an Indian lake, 2956 
by the Mississippi, 4488 
Alligator pear, Mexico produces, 7003 
Allingham, William: for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Alliot, Lucien, Fond Parents, sculpture 
by, 5131 

Grandfather, sculpture by, 5131 
Grandmother, sculpture by, 5131 
Allis shad, fish in colour, facing 5197 
Alliteration, origin and examples, 4695 
All-seed, of genus Polycarpon, 6492 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, novel 
by Walter Besant, 3713 
All Souls College, Oxford, arms in 
colour, 4988 

quadrangle and Kadcliffe Camera, 6248 
Allspice, or pimento, its use and where 
it grows, 2804 
plant in colour, 2686 
tree, 2802 

All’s Well that Ends Well, the story of 
Shakespeare’s play, 6043 
All the Talents, English cabinet nick- 
named, 5448 

Alma, battle of the, first battle in the 
Crimean ^^’'ar, fought in 1854 between 

35.000 Kussians and 30,000 French and 

25.000 British. The allies just suc- 
ceeded in capturing the heights beyond 

the Kiver Alma 

See also Crimean War 
Alma mater, term commonly applied 
to the university or college where a 
man or woman has been trained. The 
phrase is Latinand means Kind mother 
Almanac, nautical calculations, 3478 
what is the nautical almanac ? 3279 
Almansa, battle of, fought in 1707 be- 
tween 15,000 Portuguese, Dutch, Ger- 
mans, and British, under Kuvigny, earl 
of Galway, and 25,000 French and 
Spaniards under the duke of Berwick. 
The result was a disaster to the British 
and their allies 

Alma-Tadema, Miss Lawrence, for 
poems see Poetry Index 
Alma-Tadema, Sir Laurence, English 
classical painter ; born Dronryp, Hol- 
land, 1836 ; died Wiesbaden, Germany, 
1912 : see page 2544 
his picture of Joseph, overseer of 
Pharaoh’s granary, 993 
A Lover of Art, 2555 
Almanzora, liner, coffee-room, 3826 
Almeria. Cathedral city and port on 
the Spanish south-east coast. In 
Moorish times it was the next richest 
city after Granada. 50,000 
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mat and basket making, 5273 
village of cave-dwellings in Spanish 
province, 5280 

Almond, Burbank produced new 
variety, 2066 
gathering of, 2065 
where it is growm, 2065 
orchard in Colorado, 5977 
fruit on branch, 2067 
Alnwick. Town of Northumberl'^nd, 
on the Ain. It has a splendid castle, 
founded in the 12th century, and 
remains of old town walls. (7000) 
Aloe : see Agave 
Alpaca, animal, 1533, 1532 
wool industry founded In Yorkshire by 
Sir Titus Salt, 1533 
Alphabet, curious things about it, 3482 
numbers invented before, 985 
relative frequency of letters, 5736 
Sequoya makes one for Chcrokccs, 5459 
where did the alphabet come from ? 
6979 

Alpha Centauri, star, distance from 
Earth, 3726 

distance from Sun, 2990 
nearest star, 3725 
two suns, 2996, 3726 
Alphege, St., archbishop of Canterbury 
who was taken prisoner and murdered 
by the Danes in 1012. He refused to 
allow a ransom to be paid for him 
Alphonso I, king of Portugal, cap- 
tured Lisbon from Moors, 5398 
Alphonso III, king of Portugal, freed 
Portugal from State of Leon, 5398 
Alphonso X, Castilian king and 
literary patron, born 1221 ; reigned 
1252-1282 

chronicles and code of laws, 5056 
Alpine barrenwort, member of genus 
Epimedium, 6491 

Alpine bartsia, member of Figwort 
family, 5521, 5642 

Alpine bistort ; see Viviparous bistort 
Alpine bladder fern, in colour, 1800 
Alpine campion, member of genus 

Lychnis, 6492 

Alpine fleabane, member of genus 

Erigeron, 6493 

Alpine lady’s mantle, what it is like, 
5518 

Alpine marmot, 1034, 1033 
Alpine meadow-rue, what it is like, 
5519, 5521 

Alpine polypody, fern in colour, 1798 

Alpine Races, branch of the white 

races that are typically round headed ; 
they are not so wliite in complexion 
as the Nordic, nor so dark as the Medi- 
terranean branch of the white races. 

The Slavs arc typically Alpine 
Alpine rock-cress, member of Cabbage 
family, 5520 

Alpine woodsia, fern in colour, 1797 
Alps. Main European mountain sys- 
tem covering 80,000 square miles. 685 
miles long, it belongs to France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and 
Yugo-Slavia, and its main divisions 
from west to east are the Maritime, 
Cottian, Graian, Pennine, Bernese, 
Lepontine, and Ilhactian Alps, the 
Dolomites, and the Venetian, Styrian, 
Carnic, and Julian Alps. The Alpine 
region is on an average from 5000 to 
7000 feet Ifigh, with its culminating 
point in Mont Blanc, 15,780 feet, in 
France. Other peaks are Monte Vi so, 
Monte Rosa, and’ Ortlcr Spitz, in 
Italy ; the Matterhorn, Jungfrau, and 
Finsteraarhorn in Switzerland ; and 
Gross Glockner in Austria. The chief 
passes are the Mont Cenis, Great St. 
Bernard, Simplon, Gemmi, St. Got- 
hard, Splugen, Bernina, Maloja, Stclvio, 
Brenner, and Semmering. A railway 
tunnel under the Mont Cenis Pass 
connects France and Italy ; the Sim- 
plon and St. Gothard tunnels connect 
Italy and Switzerland. The Mer do 
Glace beneath Mont Blanc is the most 
famous Alpine Glacier, 4665 
Napoleon crosses, 4046 
tunnels, their measurements and con- 
struction, 6213, 6227, 6595 
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Hannibal crossing, 680:^ 
postman with dog team, 4636 
scenes, 4671-75, 6595 
Alps, Australian. Mountain range in 
New South Wales and Victoria, con- 
taining Mount Kosciusko, 7340 feet 
Alps cf the Moon, with pictures, 3481, 
3485 

Alps, Southern. Mountain range in 
South Island, New Zealand, containing 
]\[ount Cook, 12,350 feet 
Alsace. Old province of France, be- 
tween the Vosges and Rhine. Formerly 
a confederation of independent towns, 
it was occupied by France in 1048, 
after the Thirty Years’ ^Yar, remaining 
French up to 1871, when it was taken 
by the Germans. In 1918 it was again 
occupied by France. Strasbourg 

(180.000) , the capital, Mulhouse 

(95.000) , with important cotton manu- 
factures, and Colmar are the principal 

towns 

France recovers after Great War, 1713, 
4050 

French mourning over loss of, 4049 
Germany annexes, 4049 
native girl, 4162 
Alsatian wolfhound, 068 
Altai Mountains, gold found in, 6018 
Altair, star, distance from Earth, 2995 
Altamira, pictures by Cave Men at, 198 
Altar of St. Bartholomew, early Ger- 
man painting, 1185 
Altar, Roman, found in Britain, 408 
Alter ego, Latin for Other self : used 
sometimes for a bosom friend, and 
sometimes for someone else with a close 
resemblance 

Alternate spleenwoit, fern in colour, 
1800 

Alternation of generations, meaning of 
phrase, 704 

Alternative vote, system of voting for 
more than one candidate at elections. 
Each voter marks his ballot paper with 
1 , 2, and so on against the names on the 
list, 1 being his first choice and 2 his 
second. The system secures fairer 
representation of the will of the 
electors 

Alternator, dynamo for generating 
half-waves of electricity in opposite 
directions 

Althaea and the Burning Brand, story, 
6813 

Altimeter, in aeroplane cockpit, 4092 
Alto-cumulus, clouds, 2809, 2872 
Alto-stratus, clouds, 2870 
Alum, kalinitc, mineral, 1304 
Aluminium, chemistry of, 4470 
heat conductivity: see Heat con- 
ductors 

manufacture of, 1230 
specific gravity of, 4954 
weight of a cubic foot : see Weights 
and Measures, M'eight of Materials 
See also Materials, strength of 
Materials 

Alva, Ferdinand, duke of, Spanish 
general ; born 1508 ; died Thomar, 
Portugal, 1 582 ; established the Council 
of Blood in the Netherlands 
defeated by AVilliam of Orange, 3880 
Netherlands devastated by, 5527 
Alwoodii, fiower, 0379 
Alypine, coal-tar product, 4472 
A.M., before noon (Latin Ante meri- 
diem) 

A.M., in the year of the world (Latin 
anno muiidi). The Jews reckon the 
years from the time the world was sup- 
posed to have been created, 3570 n.c. 
The Jewish year 5085 A.M. is the same 
as A.P., 1025 but the Jewish year begins 
on September 20 instead of on the 
following January 1 : see page 2293 
Amadis de Gaula, Spanish romance 
whose origin is unknown, 5056 
Amalekites, defeated by Israelites, 1860 
fought with Israelites, 1240, 1242 
Amalfi. Beautiful old city on the 
Gulf of Salerno, Italy, founded under 
Constantine the Great. Once a power- 
ful republic, it has a' fine Byzantine 
cathedral. (8000) 




FIVE ALPHABETS USED EVERY DAY 


E C 


D ■;', , E 
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K 

L 

i 


0 

s 

7 
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w 
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G H I 
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Y X 





The Morse Alphabet, used in telegraphing, consists of a series of dots and dashes, represented in sound by short and long ticks 


Ai B 2 Cs '04 E 5 Te G? Hs 19 J Ko L M N O 


Y Z AIPHABETICAL NUMERAL ANNUL 


Semaphoring is also done by means of flags, the alphabet being the same as in the British semaphore. 


ABC 


' I \ 


EF GH>I J KL-MNOP 




Q R S T U V W 'X'YZ IWARAnVEAlFHABEniALNU^im FINISH ANm 
A system of international signalling has been arranged, letters being represented by the position of cones, drums, and balls. 


This is the manual alphabet, which was formerly the only means besides writing which deaf mutes had of communication. 

Here are five alphabets which are of the greatest use for talking when ordinary speaking is impossible. In 
the case of the semaphore, flags, and shapes, signs are given to indicate whether words or figures are intended, 
and also to show when a message is begun or finished, and when a signal is to be annulled or cancelled. 
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Araar 

Amaryllis, family of plants, 2566, 2689, 
4779 

Amasis, Greek vase painter, 3240 
Amati, Nicholas, Italian maker of 
violins ; born Cremona 1596 ; died 
there 1GS4 ; master of Stradivari : sec 
page 3858 

Amazon, female figure introduced into 
Greek art by Polyclitus, 4140 
name given to priestesses of Cybcle, 6986 
bronze statue from Herculaneum, 5010 
sculpture by Polyclitus, 4148 
Amazon River. Greatest river in the 
world, draining an area of 2,700,000 
square miles. It rises in the Andes and 
flows 4000 miles through Peru and 
Brazil into the Atlantic. In many 
places it is between four and six miles 
wide, while its chief tributary, the 
Madeira, almost rivals it in the 
volume of its waters. Though the 
Amazon is navigable for ocean steamers 
up to Iquitos, 2300 miles from its 
mouth, the only important towns it 
passes are Manaos and Para. It is 
estimated that less than a million 
people live in its basin. Its dense 
jungles, or selvas, are flooded during 
the rains’' season, 2494 
fresh water flows far out to sea, 4638 
vast water system, 7002 
vivid life of its forests, 7004 
voyage of De Orellana, 6996 
Amazon stone, 1301 
Ambassadors, The, Holbein’s master- 
piece in the National Gallery, 1193 
Amber, electricity named fiom Greek 
word for, 5323 

electric i)ropertics, 105, 233, 1347, 5618 
why is the fly found in the amber ? 

Onth picture), 3887 
picture, 1304 

Ambergris, Bahamas’ trade in. 3424 
produced by whales, 2149 
Ambidextrous, meaning of, 1183 
Amboise, Gothic chapel doorway, 4405 
Ambrogio, Sienese painter, 568 
Amelia, novel by Fielding, 2348 
Am^hneau, Egyptologist who opened 
tombs at Abydos, 6857 
Amenhotep HI, king of Egypt, 6801 
picture, 3896 

America. Second largest of the 
continents, consisting of two main 
divisions, North and South America, 
divided by the narrow Isthmus of 
Panama. Its total area is 16,500,000 
square miles, or larger than Europe 
and Africa together. Geographically 
America is remarkable for the lofty 
ranges of mountains which traverse 
both divisions from north to south 
near the Pacific coast; while in each 
division there is a much lower mountain 
system towards the Atlantic. The cen- 
tral plains of North America stretch 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic, 
between the Appalachians and the 
llocky Mountains, and contain the 
vast prairies of Canada and U.S.A., the 
most productive agricultural region 
in the world. Here are the Mississippi 
and Missouri and the magnificent 
waterways of the St. Lawence and the 
Great Lakes. The eastern seaboard is 
a thriving industrial centre ; while the 
Pacific coast is famous for its beautiful 
climate and great mineral wealth. The 
agricultural, pastoral, and mineral re- 
sources are nearly everywhere very 
great, the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea being especially fertile and 
prosperous. 

North America may roughly be di- 
vided into Greenland, British America, 
U.S.A., Mexico, the West Indies, and 
the Central American republics ; it 
has a total area of nine million square 
miles and a population of about 150 
millions, of whom about 110 millions 
live in the United States. By far the 
greater proportion of the population 
is of European descent, though there are 
a few Eskimos and Red Indians in 
Canada and many Negroes in the West 
Indies and the United States. 
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South America is remarkable for the 
lofty chain of the Andes, the longest 
mountain range in the world, and tlie 
immense forest basin of the Amazon, 
which drains 2,700,000 square miles. 
The north is generally very hot and wet, 
Mith enormous wealth in many tropical 
products ; but among the Andes the 
climate is in most places cool and 
pleasant. The south, especially Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Uruguay, has a fine 
temperate climate, and here great crops 
of cereals are grown and vast numbers 
of cattle reared. Mineral wcaltli 
abounds in nearly every State. The 
population of South America is about 
70 millions, largely of Spanish and 
mixed Spanish and Indian descent, and 
Spanish is practically the universal lan- 
guage. Portuguese, however, is the 
language of Brazil, while in southern 
Brazil there are large numbers of 
Germans. Both the Amazon and the 
Parana provide magnificent high- 
ways into the heart of the continent, 
and the development of the interior is 
making enormous strides. Immi- 
gration, especially from Spain and 
Italy, is rapidly increasing 
discovery of, 1013 

animals : see American badger, and so on 

animals that became extinct, 1772 

art : see American art 

British colonisation of, 5207 

colonisation by European States, 1946 

deserts of, 2375 

Dutch settlements in, 3676 

first inhabitants, 3673 

flags, 2403 

natural products, 1013 
population, 2042 

population owning British allegiance, 
1941 

rainfall, area of heaviest, 2621 
Raleigh founds colony of Virginia, 1205 
wireless telephone message first sent 
across, 2337 

what were the Minute Men of America ? 
5252 

railway engines, in colour, 3509-12 
Spanish discovery, painting, 3879 

See also South America, and 
names of countries 
America Cup, what is it ? 5247 
American antelope : sec Prongbuck 
American architecture, Bush House in 
London, a fine example, 6476 
old mansions in European style, 6475 
public buildings and skyscrapers of 
today, 6476 

American art, the art that has an 
unique place in story of world’s art, 
3285 

Hudson River School, 3286 
mural painters, 3287 
Rocky Mountain school, 3286 
sculpture, 4896 

society of American artists, 3288 
American badger, 790 
American bison, 1157 
American blight, life-story of the woolly 
aphis, with pictures, 5364 
American Civil War, questions at issue, 
slavery and union, 172, 1639 
American flying squirrel, 1031 
American goldfinch, in colour, 3262 
American house-finch, in colour, 3264 
American jabiru, bird, 3868 
American literature, poets, 4201 
prose writers, 4331 
American opossum, 2396 
American robin, bird, 301 7 
American timber wolf, 541 
American War of Independence, war 
that made the United States an in- 
dependent nation, 1330 
caused by taxation without consent, 
1637, 4126 

influenced French Revolution, 3924 
British stand at Yorktown, 1333 
tea thrown overboard in Boston 
Harbour, 1333 

Washington crossing Delaware, 1327 
American wood duck, in colour, 3262 
Amethyst, form of quartz, 768, 1301 
Amidol, coal-tar product, 4472 


Amst 

Amiens. French cotton manufacturing 
centre, on the Somme. It has a noble 
cathedral, built in the 13th century, 
with a spire 426 feet high ; other line 
buildings arc the hotel de villc and the 
Picardy museum. Amicus is an im- 
portant railway centre. 95,000 
French cloth-manufacturing town, 4170 
Germans come within sight of during 
Great AVar, 1713 

Amiens Cathedral, nave one of the 
loveliest in France, 5989 
apse, 6002 
exterior, 5997 

Amiens, Peace of, March, 1802, between 
England and France ; lasted till Maj^, 
1803; see page 1455 
Aminto, Rinaldo’s pastoral, 4583 
Ammanati, Bartolommeo, Florentine 
architect ; born Settignano, Tuscany, 
1511 ; died there 1592 
finished Pitti Palace at Florence, 6108 
his sculpture of Neptune, 4722 
Ammeter, for measuring in ampC'res the 
strength of electric currents 
Ammon, Egyptian god, 6801 
wonderful temples, 6380 
Ammonia, composition, 4347 
product in gas manufacture, 3335, 3451 
Ammonite, fossil disappears in J urassic 
Age, 1505, 1507 

Ammonites, ancient race, attacked 
Israelites, 1366 

Ammonium chloride : see Sal ammoniac 
Ammonium sulphate, crystals under 
microscope, 1911 

Amoeba, single-celled animal which 
moves by crawling, 827 
chloroform’s effect on, 828 
diseases it causes, 6955 
feeding of described, with picture, 827, 
828, 1929 

lowest form of animal organism, 6954 
reproduction of, 4856 
from Adriatic, under microscope, 6953 
Amoret, Lady, rescued by Princess 
Britomart. 5923 

Amorites, ancient race still found in 
Palestine, 6985 

Amoy. Chinese port exporting sugar, 
camphor, and paper. 400,000 
general view, 6498 

Ampere, Andr6, French electrician and 
mathematician, a pioneer of electro- 
dynamics ; born Lyons 1775 ; died 
Marseilles 1830 ; see page 610 
Ampere, name given to a unit of 
measurement, 484, 610 
See Weights and Measures, units 
of electricity 

Ampere balance, for measuring electric 
currents by the attraction between a 
fixed and a movable coil 
Ampere’s rule, law of electricity, 973 
Ampere’s stand, for demonstrating 
Ampere’s laws regarding the action of 
electric currents 

Amphi, Greek for Both, or Round about 
Amphibian, 452, 4739 
limbs first ])resent in this class, 1566 
mammals sprang from, 454, 4739 
origin of word, 452 
sprang from fish, 454 
pictures of amphibians, 4469, 4739-45 
place in scale of life, 79 
Amphisbaena, characteristics, 4496 
Amphitrite, classical goddess, 3529 
Amplitude compass, special land of 
azimutli compass 
Ampullaria, shell, 1179 
Amraphel, Hammurabi’s Biblical name, 
6798 

Amritsar, Sacred city of the Sikhs, in the 
Punjab, India. Here is the Golden Tem- 
ple by the Pool of Immortality. 170,000 
Golden Temple, 2953 
Indian boys at school, 2954 
Amsterdam. Commercial capital of 
Holland, on an arm of the Zuyder Zee. 
Founded on piles, it is clean and well- 
built; it is connected with the North 
Sea by canal, and has a great shipping 
trade. Engineering, sugar-refining, and 
diamond-polishing industries arc im- 
portant. 700,000: see page 5531 
some famous pictures in, 1428, 1568 


Amst 

Pictures of Amsterdam 
old houses by canal, 5537 
Glide Sclians, 5537 
Prinzengracht, canal, 5537 
Rijks Museum, 5537 
Amu Daria, or Oxus, inland river of 
Turkestan, rising in the Pamirs and 
llowing into Lake Aral. 1400 miles 
Amundsen, Roald, Rorwcgian Arctic and 
Antarctic ex])lorer, discoverer of the 
North-West Passage and South Pole ; 
horn Borje, Norway, 1S72 : see page 
4606 

first Antarctic voyage, 6551 
South Pole conquered by, 6556 
at South Pole, 6553 
portraits, 4597, 6549 
Amur. lliver of Siberia and Man- 
churia, rising in the Yablonoi Moun- 
tains and flowing into the Sea of 
Okhotsk. Draining over 770,000 square 
miles, it is free from ice from May to 
November, and has considerable fish- 
eries. 3000 miles : 6014 
Anaconda, with picture, 4617, 4618 
Anaesthetic, whj'' does cliloroform 
send us to sleep ? 6840 
Anagni, Italy, cathedral, 5748 
Anagrams, 3970, 4096 
Analcite, mineral, 1304 
Analytical method, use in science, 986 
Anamorphoscope, apparatus with a 
cylindrical mirror that gives a correct 
image of a distorted picture 
Anarchist, a supporter of anarchy, 
or absence of orderly government. 
Anarchy is from the Greek word mean- 
ing lawlessness 

Anastasius, St., Persian, martyred by 
Chosrocs, king of Persia, in 628 
Anastigmat, arrangement of lenses by 
means of which astigmatism is 
overcome and a flat field obtained 
Anatomy, Yesalius founded, 5569 
Anatomy of Melancholy, The, book by 
Ilobert-Burton, 2378 
Anaxagoras, Greek iihilosopher ; born 
Clazomenae, Asia Minor, about 500 
B.o. ; died Lampsacus, Mysia, about 
428 ; teacher of Pericles : 3124 
Anaximander, Greek philosopher ; born 
Miletus, Asia Minor, about 611 B.C. ; 
died about 547 B.c. ; maker of the first 
map of the world : 913 
Ancestor, why we should be grateful to, 
3221 

Anchises, Venus and, painting by Sir 
W. Richmond, 3526 
Anchitherium, ancestor of horse, 1894 
Anchor, weight of liner’s anchor, with 
picture, 2661 

Ancient Lights, why arc these words put 
outside windows ? 563 
Ancient Mariner, The, Coleridge’s poem, 
2473, 2474 

Ancona. Italian seaport on the Adriatic 
Sea, with a mole 2000 feet long built 
by Trajan. There are also a triumphal 
arch of Trajan and an 11th-century 
cathedral. 70,000 

Andalusia. Old province of Spain, in 
the extreme south of the peninsula. 
Containing Seville, isralaga, Granada, 
CafUz, and Cordova, it has been for 
centuries one of the most prosperous 
parts of Spain, producing large quanti- 
ties of copper, fruit, sherry nine. A 
Roman province, for. about 800 years 
it was occupied by the Moors, 5274 
cattleman, 5275 
Andalusian fowl, 4253 
Andamanese, a primitive race of the 
Oceanic negrito family which inhabits 
the Andaman Islands in the Indian 
Ocean 

Andaman Islands. About 200 Indian 
islands in the Bay of Bengal ; area 2260 
square miles ; population 18,000. The in- 
terior is peopled by pygmy savages, the 
last pure remnant of Palaeolithic man 
Anderlecht, Belgium, noted for ancient 
church, 5652 

Andersen, Hans Christian, Danish 
writer of fairy tales ; born Odense 
1805 ; died Copeuliagen 1875 ; see 
pages 400, 5787 
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education, 4940 
dreaming of his stories, 405 
portraits, 27, 399 

Anderson, Alexander, for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Anderson, Sir Rowand, architect of 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
6472 

Andes. Longest mountain range in the 
world, stretching from north to south 
almost throughout South America. 
ITavcrsing Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chile, with Argentina, 
throughout the main part of its course 
it is on an average 14,000 feet high. 
Aconcagua, 23,000 feet, is the highest 
mountain in the New World ; other 
famous peaks are Chimborazo, Sorata, 
Illimani, Sahama, and Antisana, with 
Cotopaxi, the highest active volcano, 
19,600 feet. The northern Andes run 
in three chains, the Western, Central, 
and Eastern Cordilleras, 7001 
gigantic figure of Jesus between Ar- 
gentina and Chile, 7001, 7010 
grandeur of scenery, 7002 
railway tunnels, 6595 
volcanic action in, 520 
highest railway bridge in the world, 7010 
Andes of Ecuador, The, painting by 
P. E. Church, 3287 
Andorra. Miniature republic in the 
Pyrenees ; area 175 square miles ; 
population 55,000. It is under the joint 
suzerainty of France and Spam : 5411, 
6980 

flag in colour, 4009 
Andravida, Greece, girl of, 5143 
Andrde, Solomon August, Swedish 
balloonist who attempted to fly from 
Spitsbergen to the North Pole ; born 
Grenna 1854 ; perished 1897 : see 
page 6440 
portrait, 6431 
Andrena, wild bee, 5841 
Andrew, St., patron saint of Scotland, 
said to have travelled in Asia iMiuor and 
South Russia and to have taken 
Christianity to the Scythians. He died 
on a cross shaped like an X, by which 
he is still represented 
called to follow Jesus, 3960 
his life story, 6789 
relics of, taken to Scotland, 2401 
portraits, 694, 6787 

Androcles and the Lion, story and pic- 
ture, 155 

Andromache, story in the Iliad, 5304 
Euripides’s tragedy, 5185 
painting by Lord Leighton, 2555 
A ndi’omeda (mythological heroine),4968 
Perseus re.scuing, sculpture, 5257 
Andromeda (nebula), new stars in, 3976 
picture, 13 

size compared with Earth, 0971 
Andromeda (plant), genus of order 
Eucaceae, 6493 

marsh andromeda, flower in colour,6128 
Andronicus, Livius, Roman dramatic 
poet of Greek birth ; born Tarentum 
about 284 B.c. ; died about 204 : see 
page 5426 

And She was a Witch, painting by 
George Fuller, 3288 
Anemogram, what is meant by, 6720 
Anemograph, for recording the direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind 
Anemometer, for measuring the force 
or velocity of the wind 
Anemone, plant, 6491 
legend about it, 5092 
wood anemone, flower, 4778 
Anemone, sea : see Sea anemone 
Anemoscope, for indicating the direc- 
tion of the wind 

Aneroid barometer, how it works, 5197 
Angel (coin), value of : see Weights and 
Measures, Old English coins 
Angel-fish : see Monk-fish 
Angelica, belongs to Parsley family, 
2436 

genus of order Dmbelliferae, 6492 
wild, what it is like and its uses, 5888 
flower, 5891 

Angelico, Fra, of Fiesole, Italian reli- 
gious painter, greatest follower of 

7099 
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Giotto ; bom Vecchio 1387 ; died Rome 
1455 : see pages 573, 4730 
itinerant work, 825 
his painting of the Nativity, 570 
St. Peter preaching, painting, 5557 
Angelo, in Measure for Measure, 6050 
Angel of the Annunciation, painting by 
Memmi, 572 

Angel of the Dimples, story, 532 
Angels’ Heads, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
famous painting, 2052 
Angelus, The, ISIil let’s famous picture 
in the Louvre, 2792, 75 
Angers, Old capital of Anjou, France, 
on the Maine. It has a 13th-century 
cathedral and castle, and some textile 
industries. 85,000 

Angerstein portrait. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s picture in National Gallery, 
2176 

Angiosperms, division of Spermato- 
phyta, meaning of word, 6490 
Angkor, where is it ? 5737, 6993 
reliefs on walls of Angkor Thom, 6991 
Angles, Anglo-Celtic race formed, 2644 
England’s name derived from, 587 
Gregory called them Angels, 590, 2278 
homeland of, 5787 
settlement of in Ancient Britain, 587 
See also Anglo-Saxon 
Anglesey. Island county of north 
Wales ; area 275 square miles ; popula- 
tion 52,000 ; capital, Beaumaris 
historical events at, 596 
stronghold of British Church, 2644 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, British 
Government’s interest in, 2961 
plant and pipe-line in Wales, 3089 
refinery in Wales, 2968 
Anglophile, a lover of England and 
things English 

Anglophobe, one who hates England 
Anglo-Saxon, a term applied to people 
of English race to denote their descent 
from the Teutonic tribes, the Angles 
and Saxons, who migrated to Britam in 
the fifth century 
relics in British Museum, 594 
jewellery, 580 

See also Angle ; Saxon 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, first history of 
England in English, 594 
Angola. Portuguese West African 
colony covering 485,000 square miles. 
Producing coffee, rubber, palm kernels, 
maize, and hides, it has belonged to 
Portugal since 1575, except for a brief 
occupation by the Dutch. Loanda, the 
capital, Bengnclla, and Mossamedes are 
ports. 4,200,000 : see page 6750 
native, 6747 

maps of industries and physical features, 
3190-8 

Angoni, natives of South Africa, 3192 
Angora. Capital of Anatolia, trading 
in mohair. Here in 1402 Tamerlane 
defeated the Turks. 70,000 : see page 
5030 

new road in, 5033 
old walls of, 5038 
stone houses in, 5038 
Angouleme. Old French city on the 
Charente, with wine and paper trades. 
It has a 12th-ceiitiiry Romanesque 
cathedral and remains of ancient forti- 
fications. 40,000 : sec pages 5946, 
5754 

Angus sj’stem of railway control, 3952 
Anihne, composition, 4346 
Aniline dye, indelible pencils coloured 
uith, 1412 

Sir William Perkin discovers, 4471 
ANIMAL LIFE 

The following arc the actual headings 
of the chapters in this section. The 
subjects dealt with will he found in 
their proper places in the index 
Nature’s Thousands of Children, 37 
The Animals Most Like Men, 159 
Bats and Their Friends, 291 
Big Cats and Little Cats, 417 
The Wild Dogs, 537 
The Friendly Dogs, 663 
The Bears and Their Cousins, 785 
The Great Sea Himters, 905 






Animal Life 

Gnawers and Burrowers, 1028 
The Great Cattle Family, 1151 
Tlie Sheep and Goats, 1277 
The Swift lliinners, 1397 
The Camels, 1525 
Pigs and Hippos, 1653 
The Tapir and the Bhino, 1769 
The Horse Family, 1893 
The Hyrax and the Elephant, 2021 
The AYhales and their Cousins. 2145 
Living Fossils, 2269 
The Kangaroos, 2387 
Animals that Lay Eggs, 2515 
Birds Begin to Fly, 2635 
The Crow and His Family, 2763 
Starlings, Finches, and Buntings, 2891 
The LaPks and their Friends, 3015 
IVarblers, Babblers, Chatterers, 3137 
Peckers, Humming-Birds, and Horn- 
bills, 3253 
The Cuckoos, 3375 
The Parrots and the Owls, 3497 
The Day Birds of Prey, 3625 
Ducks and Geese. 3747 
Herons, Storks, and Cranes, 3869 
Sea Birds and their Inland Kin, 3995 
The Pigeons and the Doves, 4119 
The Pheasants and their Allies, 4247 
Birds that Cannot Fly, 4367 
The iNIarvellous Reptile Family. 4489 
The Extraordinary Snake Family, 4615 
The ^Yonderful Amphibians, 4739 
Life in the \Yaters, 4855 
Fishes of the Ivivers, 4975 
Fishes of our Coasts, 5099 
Fishes of the Deep Sea, 5227 
Mysteries of the Border Line, 5343 
Crabs, Lobsters, and their Kin, 5471 
Little-Many-Legs, 5591 
The Mighty Insect, 5709 
Bees and Wasps, 5835 
The Wonderful Ant, 5959 
Gnats and Flies, 6083 
Butterflies and Moths, 6197 
The Great Beetle Family, 6327 
Insect Friends and Foes, 6449 
The Great Mollusc Family, 6575 
Queer and Lowly Creatures, 6695 
The Wonderful Work of a Worm, 6825 
Animal, Nature’s vast family, 37 
Aegean artist’s representations, 4024 
Aristotle founded scientiftc study, 1288 
Assyrian artist’s representation, 3901 
backbone compared with man’s, 1568 
backboned : see Vertebrate 
backboneless : see Invertebrate 
beginning of animal life, 81 
bird has higher temperature than 
mammal, 328 

birth-rate of great cats and herb-eaters 
balanced, 1397 

blood circulation period : see Physi- 
ology 'J’ables 

blood proportion of weight : see Phy- 
siology Tables 

brain in highest types has most folded 
surface, 2932 

brain lacks association ccUs and fibres, 
2934 

carnivorous have shaip long teeth, 1930 
cat tribe tyrants among, 417 
cave man's drawings of, 196 
characteristics inherited from common 
ancestry, 906 

cerebellum more pronounced in higher 
species, 2801 

chlorophyll found in, 81, 82 
classification by Linnaeus, 6489 
classified by presence and absence of 
backbone, 451 
classified by teeth, 1930 
coloration, 38 

colour change in some animals due to 
light’s effect on pigment cell, 3661 
colours seen that men cannot see, 561 
danger from enemies does not cause 
fear, 1398 

disadvantages of specialisation, 2269 
egg-laying animals, 2515 
Egyptian artist’s representation, 3901 
Egyptians worshipped, 544 
eye pupil enlarges in dark, 437 
eyes of vertebrates and invertebrates 
compared, 3662 
flesh-eating : see Carnivora 
flying not a sign of progress, 328 
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Glacier Age animals, 194 
haunts of animal life, 1066 
hearing capacity, 561, 3298 
heart-beat rate : sec Physiology Tables 
heat gained from oxygen, 327 
heat : see also Physiology Tables 
herbivorous have munching teeth, 1930 
India’s animal life, 2943 
instinct in, 438, 1184, 3585, 3586, 5123 
killing for food must be done humanely, 
2557 

lungs grown when they left sea, 326 
mammal the highest type, 455 
man as an animal, 167, 1040 
man compared with animals, 2477 
man’s interference with, 38 
movement aided by form of body, 1563 
nearest types to man, 159 
pain not felt by victims of Carnivora, 
418 

paintings by Cuyp and Paul Potter, 
1426 

pineal or third eye once possessed, 1770 
plants, difference from, 78 
plants, resemblance to, 82 
Pythagoras on man’s kinship with, 
1040 

reproduction in all species, 37 
respiration rate : see Physiology Tables 
salt instinctively sought by, 1540 
salts in water in body, 328 
sea-dwelling animals not all fish, 452 
sea first home, 325 
Secondary Period, animal life, 1381 
sense-centres close together in brain, 
2933 

skull rougher than man’s, 1693 
smell perfected ages ago, 2934 
sounds heard that men cannot hear, 561 
tamed first in Bronze Age, 315 
teeth rarely decay, 1930 
temperature even, 328 
temperature : see also Physiology 
Tables 

trespass laws and, 4904 
upright position made difficult by 
centre of gravity, 5074 
virtue distinguishes man from animals, 
1733 

wild animals are not attacked by 
microbes, 698 

what animals are these ? game, 5934, 
6058 

Wonder Questions 
are all animals born blind ? 5619 
can any animal live for years without 
food ? 3279 

do animals dream ? 1298 
do animals feel pain as we do ? 1415 
do animals know when they are treated 
kindly ? 440 

do animals talk to one another ? 310 
do animals think ? 1049 
how arc animals made to perform ? 4017 
how long do animals live ? 923 
what is the longest animal that has ever 
lived ? 6727 

which is the biggest ? 5860 
why can animals do without food ? 6599 
Pictures of Animals 
brain compared with man’s, 2931 
domestic animals, map, 218 
earliest backboned animals, 451 
evolution of animals, 79 
fossils, map, 224 
in Heraldry, in colour, 927 
migration map, 222 
prehistoric animals, clock diagram, 10 
procession of prehistoric life, 39 
scientific classification, 2298-9 

Bee also Birch Fisli, Insect, Inver- 
tebrate, vertebrate, and the 
individual names of animals 
Animalcule, 4856 
characteristics, 6956 
seen through microscope, 1910, 1015 
Animal drawing, vith the brush, 2613 
Animal Friends, story, 3252 
Animal shadows, how to make them, 
with pictiu’es, 128 

Aniseed, obtained from anise plant, 2808 
Anisota, caterpillars of American 
species of moth, in colour, 0209 
Anjou. Old French province in the 
valley of the Loire. It gave a Jong line 
of Angevin kings to England, remain- 
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ing English for the most part up to 
1414. Its capital is Angers (85,000) 
on the Maine : 835 

Ankle, arch of, and how it is supported, 
1695 

bones of described, 18D5 
Anna Karenina, Tolstoy’s novel, 4820 
Annals, of Ennius, 5426 
Annam, Formerly a Chinese possession 
Annam was an independent State 
from 1428 to 1884, when it was 
occupied hy the French : 01,500 

square miles in extent, it produces rice, 
millet, silk, and timher. the capital, 
Hue (60,000), being the cliief porL 
Population 5,000,000 
Annamese, an Indo-Chinese race of 
South iVlongolic family inhabiting the 
French colony of Annam. They arc a 
tawny, flat-faced, small-nosc.l, short, 
and ungainly people, with a harsh, un- 
pleasant temperament 
Annan. Kiver of Dumfriesshire, rising 
near Broadlaw and flowing into Solway 
Firth. 50 miles 

Annas, priest who tried Jesus, 4588 
Anne, iiuecn of England, 6470 
Nassau arms dropped by, 4984 
Dnion of England and Scotland, 1214 
Anne, of Cleves, fourth wife of Heiuy 
VTII, 1076 

Anne, Empress of Tlussia, 5895 
Anne, St., mother of the Virgin Mary 
Annecy. City of French Savoy, with 
a castle, bishop’s palace, and IGth- 
century cathedral. 10,000 
cliateau on liilltop near, 4055 
Annie Laurie, the two versions of the 
song, 1265 

Anning, Mary, discovered ichthyo- 
saurus fossil, 1509 

Anno domini, Latin for In the year of 
our Lord, usually written A.D. 

Anno mundi, Latin for In the year of 
the world, usually written A.ar, 
Annual plant, what it is, 3179, 4541 
Annual sea blite, what it is like, 5762 
Annunciation, llossetti’s painting, 2550 
sculpture by Donatello. 4725 
Annus mirabilis, Latin for Year of 
wonders 

Anoa, dwarf buffalo of Celebes, 1156 
Anolis, Cuban, reptile, 4493 
Anomala, Frisch’s, beetle in colour, 0336 
Anomia shell, 0580 
Anon, stands for anonymous 
Anopheles mosquito, under microscope, 
1913, ,1916 

See also Yellow Fever 
Anselm, St., native of Aosta who be- 
came archbishop of Canterbury in 1093, 
and spent his life in defending the rights 
of the Chui'eh against 'SYilliam II and 
Henry I. He is famous for his theo- 
logical writings : 6921 
Ant, the most impressive creature in 
the animal kingdom, its story, 5959 
formic acid in body, 61, 5967 
how to keep ants as pets, 3231 
seeds collected by, 945 
South American acacia protected by, 
5964 

termite, known as white ant, 5715 
wisdom of, 5988 

Pictures of Ants 
carrying cocoons, 5905 
corn-root aphides tended by, 5711 
milking aphis, 5959 
nests, 5965 

solitary, in colour, 5714 
stable of their pets, 5905 
swarm removing dead queen, 5901 
swarm working, 5961 
various species, 5959, 5901, 5965, 5967 
white ant, or termite, 5721 
wood-ant, in colour, 5714 
Antananarivo. Capital and cathedral 
city of French jMadagascar, near the 
centre of the island. A railway con- 
nects it with the port of Tainatave. 
80,000 

Ant and the Grasshopper, fable, 3990 
Antarctica. Continent lying round 
the South Pole. At present incom- 
pletely explored, it has been found to 
consist mainly of a vast i)lateau covered 


Antarctica 
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with ice and snow and from 7000 to 
10,000 feet liigli. Entirely uninhabited, 
it has no land animals ; but seals and 
penguins abound on its coast. There 
is practically no vegetation, llic 
South Pole itself was reached in 1011 
by Amundsen, and later by Scott, 
who, with four companions, perished 
on the return journey, 2127, 6551 
explorers of, 2380, 6549 
are there flowers in the Antarctic ? 5980 
penguins of all kinds, 4001 
Antarctic Ocean. Parts of the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans frijiging 
the Antarctic Continent 
icebergs in, 3 miles across, 2541 
Antarctic wolf : see Wolf 
Antares, star, 3849, 3852 
size compared with Sun, 6971 
Ant-bear : see Aard-vark 
Ante, Latin for Before 
Ant-eater, family of, 2273 
great, in native haunts, 41, 2275 
lesser, or tamandua, 2275 
Ante bellum, Latin for .Before the war 
Ante Christum, Latin for Before Christ 
frequently wTitten A.b., but B.c. is 
more common 

Antelope, its life-stoi 7 , 1398 
varieties, 1400, 1401 
See also Addax 
Antelopine kangaroo, 2393 
Ante meridiem, Latin for Before noon 
Anthemius, of Tralles, Lydia, Greek 
architect, one of the builders of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople ; died about 
534 : see page 5742 
Anther, what it is, 332 
of meadow fox-tail grass, 581 
Ant-hill, section, 5965 
ant-bears feeding, 2271 
Anthony : see Antony 
Anthracite coal, coal most fully car- 
bonised, 2714 
mines in Peni, 7016 
what it is, 3768 

Anthrax:, Pasteur’s treatment for, 2624 
Anti, Greek for Against 
Anti-cyclone, meaning of, in weather 
chart, 6720 

Anticyra combusta, Indian moth. 

caterpillar in colour, 0210 
Antigone, Sophocles’s drama, 5184 
story, 6691 

Antigua. West Indian island forming 
with Barbuda and llcdonda a Leeward 
Island presidency ; area lOS square 
miles ; capital St, John. Discovered 
by Columbus in 1493, it was settled by 
the British in 1632, and exports sugar, 
cotton, pineapples, and molasses. 

Population 33,000 
St. John, the capital, 3435 
Antimony, Australia’s pwoduction, 2448 
China’s great output, 6510 
picture in colour, 1302 
Antinous, friend of Emperor Hadrian 
to whom statues were erected, 4404 
Pvoraaii bust, 5130 
sculptured bead, 4398 
Antioch, statue in Vatican which is 
-fine example of late Greek art, 4403 
Antioch, ancient Syrian city, one of the 
chief seats of early Christianity. 

30,000 : see pages 6268, 6297, 6417 
general view, G297 
River Orontes, 6209 
silk industry, 6094 

Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria and 
persecutor of tlie Jews ; reigned 
175-164 B.C. : see page 890 
Antipholus, in Shakespeare’s play, The 
Comedy of Errors, 6040 
Antiquary, The, novel by Scott, 2722 
painting by llichard Bonington, 2421 
Antirrheoscope, optical apparatus in 
which a band of horizontal strijies move 
lip and doum on a similar background 
Antirrhinum, genus of order Scrophu- 
lariiieae, 6493 
flower, 6383 

Antisthenes, cynic sect formed by, 5002 
Anti-toxin, diphtheria and tetanus 
treated with, 2628 

Antivari, Montenegrin flishing poxt on 
the Adriatic 4554 


Ant lion, insect, 6458, 6461 
Antofagasta. Cliilean port, the ter- 
minus of a railway from Bolivia. It 
has a great export trade in nitrates. 

60,000 : see pages 7014, 7010 
Antonello of Messina, Sicilian painter ; 
born Messina about 1414 ; died Venice 
about 1493 ; teacher of the Bellinis, 
277, 932 
jiortrait by, 938 
portrait of himself, 933 
Antonine Wall, 599 
Antoninus Tins, Homan Emperor, por- 
traits of himself and his wife, 2878 
Antonio, in Mercliant of Venice, 6041 
Antonio, in The Tempest, 6296 
Antonio’s Wonderful Lion, story and 
jiicture, 5466 

Antony, Mark : see Mark Antony 
Antony, St., of Padua, great preacher 
wlio is said to have converted many 
sinners and even to have preached to 
the fishes. He was bom at Lisbon and 
died at Padua in 1231 
Antony, St., the Great, Egyptian who 
gathered a following of 15,000 round 
him in the desert. He is said to have 
been much tempted by the devil in 
many forms, and his temptations are a 
favourite sublect with artists 
Antrim. Most populous county of 
Horthern Ireland, with an important 
linen industry. The chief tmms are 
Belfast, the capital, Lame, Lisburn; 
and Carrickfergus ; on the north coast 
is the Giant’s Causeway and in the west 
Lough Heagli. Area 1176 square 
miles : population 580,000 
Carron Tower, 2006 
Dunluce Castle, 3009 
Lough-a-veema peaty bed, 2000 
Ant-thrush, or pitta. 3148 
bird in colour, 3143 
Antwerp. Chief port of Belgium, on 
the Scheldt. In the 15th century it 
was the greatest commercial city in the 
world ; and it still has many industries 
and an immense export trade. The 
noble Gotliic cathedral has a spire 
400 feet high. 310,000 
Belgium’s great port, 5648 
cathedral, finest in Belgium, 5991 
Musee Plantin, 6371 
Quentin Matsys’s famous picture, The 
Descent from the Cro.ss, 1057 
lUibens’s life at, 6674 
llnbens’s paintings at, 1421, 5652 
Pictures of Antwerp 
cathedral, exterior, 5985, 5997 
cathedral, nave and choir, 5987 
Hotel de Ville, 6367 
Hotel de Ville, Salle de Leys, 6305 
national bank, 6600 
view across Scheldt, 5661 
Antwerp pigeon, 4113 
Anubis baboon, 161 
Anuradhapura, ancient bo tree at, 3052 
Anvil, why is the end tapered ? 6128 
A.O.F., stands for Ancient Order of 
Foresters 

Aosta. Old city of Piedmont, Italy, 
in a beautiful valley below the Alps. 
It has well preserved Homan walls 
and remains of baths and an amphi- 
theatre ; its cathedral dates from the 
14th century and the church of Sant’ 
Orso from the fifth centui-y. (7000) 
Apathus bee, insect in colour, 5714 
Apatite, phosi)hate of lime, 1302 
Ape, resemblance to Man, 159 
Barbary, with young one, 162 
black, 161 

Ape and the Wedge, story, 3495 
Apennine chain, on moon, 3485 
Apennines. Mountain range which 
traverses practically the whole length 
of Italy, being connected in the north 
with the Maritime Alps. Its highest 
peak in the peninsula is Monte Corno, 
9560 feet ; but the range reappears in 
Sicily, where the huge Etna volcano 
rises to 10,870 feet. Vesuvius, 4200 
feet, is close to Naples 
Aphaia, Temple of, at Acgina, 4028, 
5497, 5510 

sculptured figures from, 4029-31 

7101 . 


•Aphides: see Aphis 
Aphis, or green-fly, insect pest, 5721 
kej)t by ants for honey dew, 5963 
grape-vine aphis, life-story, 4519 
insect on leaf, 5721 
milked by ant. 5959 
rose tree aphis, 5719 
woolly aphis, life-story, 5364 
Aphrodite, goddess of ancient Greece 
and Home, 3517 
See also Venus 

Aphrodite of Cnidus, statue by Praxi- 
teles, 4272, 4271 

Aphrodite of Melos : see Venus de Milo 
Apocrypha, Hebrew writings, 5677, 6970 
Apoderus, hazel, beetle, in colour, 0330 
Apogee, point of its orbit at wliicli a 
planet is at its farthest distance from 
the Earth. The word is from the Grcel; 

and means Away from tlic Earth 
Apollo, god of ancient Greece and 
Home, 3516 

god of self-restraint followed hy 
Pythagoras, 1040 

how Apollo and ^Mercury became 
friends, story, 4964 
Phacthon and Apollo, 6598 
temple stood on ^Yiltshire plain long 
after fall of Home, 2398 

Pictures of Apollo 
ancient statues, 4029, 5010, 5130 
Apollo and Daphne, painting by Hen 
rletta Hae. 3525 

Apollo and Daphne, sculpture by 
Bernini, 5013 

painting by Briton lliviere, 3524 
Apollo, Temple of, at Miletus, 5500 
sculptures from frieze, 4146-47 
Apollo Belvedere, famous Greek statue. 

now in the Vatican, 4403, 4400 
Apollo Citharoedus, wonderful statue by 
Scopas, copy of which is in Vatican, 
4277, 4274 

Apophyllite, silicate of aluminium, 1303 
A posteriori, Latin for From effect to 
cause 

Apostles, life stories, 6787 
belief in Christ’s return to Earth, 6916 
did any of the Apostles come to 
Britain ? 6103, 2400 
See also under separate names : 

Disciples ; Bible, and so on 
Apothecary’s Measure, liquid : see 
Weights and Measures 
Apothecary’s Weight, diy : see Weights 
and Measures 

Apotheosis of Homer, Ingres’s classical 
painting in the Louvre, 1806 
Apoxyomenus, The, famous statue by 
Lysippus, 4278, 4273 
Apparent noon, what it is, 5120 
Apparent time, what it is, 5120 
Apparition, The, Moreau’s fine painting, 
2930 

Appaum6e, heraiclic charge, 1026 
Appetite, why it varies, 2184 
Appian Way, catacombs in, 444 
what was the Appian Way ? 2157, 
3772 

reconstruction, 5499 
view, 1780 

Appius Claudius, made Appian Way, 
3772 

Apple, member of genus Pynis, 6472 
Australia grows many apples. 2443 
British Columbia’s production, 2321 
how to cut an apple inside without 
peeling it, 1622 

how to make an apple-picker, with 
picture, 3597 

how to make a swan from an apple, with 
picture, 1866 

Italy grows many apples, 4913 
New South Wales produces, 2570 
New Zealand’s production, 2696 
Nova Scotia’.'^ vast exports, 2192 
Ontario exports a million barrels ox 
apples yearly, 2196 

remains found among lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland and Italy’ 1820 
Tasmania noted for fine apples, 2574 
wild : see Crab apple 

Wonder Questions 

is it true that there is a monument to 
an apple ? 2296 

where does an apple come from ? 681 
1 M 10 
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Pictures of Apples 

apple maggot, with pupa and case, 6087 
ai)ple tree borer, life-story, 6454 
bunch of apples, CSl 
development from crab-apple, 1201 
fine specimens of apples, 1817 
seeds, 333 

Appleby, origin of name, 594 
arms, in colour, 4090 
Apple Tree, The, fable, 4246 
Applique work, and pictures. 1121 
Appropriation Act, in British parlia- 
mentary procedure an Act passed at the 
close of the Session stating the imrposes 
to which money voted is to be put 
Apricots, Italy grows, 4913 
fine specimens, 1816 
April, origin of name, with picture, 5337 
A priori, Latin for From cause to elfect 
A propos, French for In relation to ; by 
the way 

Apse, double apse used in Komanesque 
churches in Germany, 5746 
first used in Bomanesque architecture, 
5744 

Apuleius, Lucius, author of The Golden 
Ass, 3394 

Apulia, Niccola Pisano heads schools 
of artists in, 4521 
Aquarids, meteor shower, 3608 
Aquarium, how to keep a fresh-water 
aquarium, with picture, 995 
how to make a salt-water aquarium, 
5070 

Aquatic frogbit, plant, stages in develop- 
ment, 1067 

Aqua vitae, Latin for Water of life 
Aqueduct, the famous Homan aqueduct 
at Nimes, 5502 

Pictures of Aqueducts 
ancient aqueducts in Smyrna, 5034 
over Manchester Ship Canal, 4881 
Roman, at Evora, Portugal, 5413 
Roman, in Segovia, 5280 
Roman, near Tarragona, 5284 
Roman, Pont du Gard, Rimes, 5507 
under Canadian Pacific Railway, 1793 
Aquileia. Decayed Italian tovm on the 
site of one of the greatest cities of the 
Roman Empire, near the mouth of the 
Isonzo. It has an 11th-century cathe- 
dral and a museum with many valuable 
antiquities; population (4000) 
Aquinas, St. Thomas, Italian theologian 
and philosopher*; born near Aquino, 
Terra di Lavoro, about 1225; died 
near Terracina 1274 : sec pages 4838, 
6848 

portrait, 4837 

Aquitania, liner, picture-story of build- 
ing, 2649 

bank cut and river dredged in order to 
laimch, 2659 
height, 2657 
length, 2654 
oil furnaces, 3707 

Pictures of the Aquitania 
building operations, 2649 
condenser, 2661 

engineer regulating flow of oil, 3707 
enormous width, 2655 
fitted out after being floated, 2660 
huge rudder, 2660 
launched on the Clyde, 2647 
navigating bridge, 3706 
ready for launching, 2657 
rotor drum of turbine engine, 2661 
shop on board, 3826 
view imderneath, 2656 
A.R.A., stands for Associate of Royal 
Academy 

Arab horse, characteristics of, 1898 
Arabia. Great peninsula forming the 
south-western part of Asia. It has an 
area of 1,200,000 square miles and a 
population of about 5,000,000 ; but it 
contains vast de.sert areas, and only a 
small part of the interior, is fit for 
cultivation. Its chief divisions are the 
Red Sea kingdom of Hejaz, containing 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina ; 
the sultanate of Oman, with the port 
oi Muscat ; and the comparatively 
fertile Yemen district in the south- 
west. Coffee and dates are exported 
general description, 6264 


Carlyle’s description, 2282 
scenes, 6280 
village school, 6263 

Maps of Arabia 

animal life of the country, 6399 
general, 6400 

plants, industries and physical features, 
6398 

Arabia Felix, Yemen’s ancient name, 
6266 

Arabian camel, one-humped camel 
which is widely distributed, 1525, 1532 
Arabian Nights, The : see Thousand 
and One Rights 

Arabian Sea, part of the Indian Ocean 
lying between India and Arabia. It 
contains the Laccadive and Kuria 
Muria Islands and Socotra 
Arabic, language of the East, 5676 
Maltese language derived from, 3418 
Arabic architecture : see Saracenic 
architecture 

Arabi Pasha, defeat at Tel-el-Kebir, 
6862 

Arabs, a pure Semitic race of the Rejd 
plateau who have absorbed most other 
Semitic races except the Jews and 
Himyarites of Abyssinia. They have 
also ranged over Mesopotamia and 
Syria, having long inhabited Damascus, 
Aleppo, and Baghdad. A race of great 
culture and monotheistic in religion, its 
influence has been almost as great as 
that of the Jews : 6261 
Andalusia’s prosperity under, 5274 
believed in magic, 2280 
introduced sugar - cane into Medi- 
terranean countries, 5107 
literature from camel-driver’s songs, 
1526 

occupied Portugal, 5398 
religion influenced by Aristotle, 1288 
taught Venetians, 272 
translated Hippocrates and Galen into 
Arabic, 2504 

Zanzibar’s population of Arabs, 3315 
did they give us our figures ? 6597 
Pictures of Arabs 
caravan on trek, 1530 
children on camel, 1530 
family in desert, 1529 
home on camel’s back, 1530 
lady alighting from camel, 1529 
natives of Egypt, 6863, 6871 
on horse, 89 

See also Mohammed ; IMohain- 
medanism ; Algeria ; Arabia; Moroc- 
co; and other countries in which 
Arabs live 

Arab States, flag in colour, 4009 
Aracari, double-collared, bird in 
colour, 3141 

Arachne, her challenge to Minerva, 
.‘Story, 6938 

Aragon. Once a powerful Spanish 
kingdom, including the old provinces 
of Catalonia and Valencia; the Balearic 
Islands; and Raples, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia in Italy. The marriage in 1469 
of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile was the foundation of modern 
Spain, 5270 

Aragonite, carbonate of calcium, 
mineral, 1303 

Aral, Lake. Inland sea in Turkestan, 
fed by the Amu Daria and Syr Daria 
rivers. Only slightly salt, it has an 
area of 26,000 square miles, but is 
decreasing in size ouing to evapora- 
tion : 2494 ' 

Aramaic, language Jesus spoke, 4994 
Aran Islands. Three rugged islands 
lying across tlie entrance to Galway 
Bay in Ireland 
felsite rocks on coast, 2005 
Inishmaan village, 3067 
shoemaker and his daughter, 3067 
Ararat. Armenian mountain known 
to the Persians as Koh-i-Ruh, or the 
Mountain of Noah. 17,300 feet 
Araucanians, the chief Indian race of 
Chile. A warlike independent people, 
they are probably the finest native 
race of the New World. They are 
noted for their high sense of personal 
independence, every family . being 
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perfectly free, with no chiefs or penal 
code, but all animated by a strong 
sense of duty, 7014 

Araucaria, tree, section of leaf under 
microscope, 3884 

Arbela, battle of, final defeat of 
Darius of Persia by Alexander the 
Great, in 331 B.c. The modern town is 
/Vrbil in Mesopotamia, 8270 
Arbitration, what it means, 1414 
Arborescent grass tree : see Grass tree 
Arbuthnot, John, oiiginator of John 
Bull, 6839 

Arc ; see Electricity 
singing arc in wireless invented, 2342 
Arc, of circle, how to find length: 
see Weights and Measures, quickest 
way of finding things 
Arcades, masque for which Milton 
wrote songs, 1234 

Arcadia, prose romance by Sir Philip 
Sidney, 740 

Arcady, what do the poets mean by 
Arcady ? 3394 

Areas, I..csser Bear, constellation named 
from mythological youth, 3519 
Arcesilaus, Greek sculptor who worked 
in Italy, 4404 

Arcetri, Galileo died at, 3609 
Arch, beauty of Romanesque, 5746 
Egyptians made, but not Greeks, 3765 
evolution of curved form, 5377 
ogee arch used by Saracens, 5622 
pointed Gothic arch, 5869 
Romans make use of in building con- 
struction, 5502 
two kinds of, 3765 
Roman, at Orange, 76 
Archaeology, Egy])t and her wonderful 
discoveries, 6850 

Mesopotamia and its ancient history, 
6857 

See also under names of countries 
and places 

Archaeopteryx, first bird, 44, 646, 
1508, 2636 

Archangel. Arctic port of Russia, on 
the White Sea. It has large fisheries, 
and trades in flax, oats, tar, linseed, 
furs, tallow, and timber between June 
and October. 45,000 
Ivan the Terrible trades with' England 
by, 5894 

longest day at, 6014 
general view, 6024 

Archangel (plant) : see Yellow dead- 
nettle 

Archbishop, coat-of-arms in colour, 4987 
Arched clytus, beetle, in colour, 0335 
Archegosaurus, prehistoric reptile, 1259 
Archer, James, The Passing of King 
Arthiu, painting, 6948 
Archer, M.,. first perforated postage 
stamps, 1415 
Archer-fish, 5231 

Archermos, one of the earliest Greek 
scul])tors, a native of Chios ; lived 
about 500 B.c. 

introduced the Winged Victory type of 
sculpture. 4026 

smile in Art first invented by, 4027 
Archichlamydeae : see Polypetalae 
Archimedean screw, 6351 
Archimedes, Greek scientist, most 
famous geometrician of antiquity ; 
born Syracuse about 287 B.c. : killed 
there 212 : see pages 1290, 6804 
built warships of British oak, 3381 
determined ratio of circumference of 
circle to diameter, 4265 
his theories studied by Galileo, 3609 
at defence of Syracuse, 6803 
his portrait, 6797 

tries to measure circle’s area, 4265 
Archimedes (ship), Sir Francis Smith’s 
powerful stcamshii), 3738 
Architecture, for general survey of its 
history see Art, chapters beginning on 
page 5375 
ambulatory, 5745 
apse, 5744 
arch : sec Arch 
Assyrian era, 5377 
Babylonian or Chaldean era, 5376 
buildings of today, 6473 
buttress and its uses, 5869 



Byzantine : see Byzantine Architecture 
chevet, 5745 

Chinese : see Chinese Architecture 
clerestory, 5868 
Egyptian : sec Egypt, Ancient 
English : see English Architecture 
evolution of curved arch, 5377 
first primitive building, 5376 
five great orders of classical architec- 
ture, 5496, 5503 

forces that have gone to creation of 
world’s architecture, 5375 
Erench ; sec French Arcliitccture 
Gothic : see Gothic Architecture 
Greek : see Greek Architecture 
how to judge good architecture, 5495, 
5743 

Indian : see Indian Architecture 
Japanese, see Japan, Architecture, 
London’s, 4103 

Norman : see Norman Architecture 
Pelasgic, 5380 

Persian : see Persia. Ancient 
Benaissance : see Henaissance Archi- 
tecture ; • 

Homan : see Homan Architecture 
Homanesque : see Homanesque Archi- 
tecture 

Huskin’s study of, 3220 

Saracenic : see Saracenic Architecture 

triforium, 5868 

why called history in stone, 5375 
Pictures 

buildings of Ancient World, 5374-5, 
6381-8 

development, picture story, 3766-7 
Early Christian, Byzantine, and Homan- 
esque, 5739, 5741, 5747-54 
Eastern, 5621, 5623, 5625, 5629-36 
English, Norman, and Gothic, 719, 721, 
5865, 5867, 5875-82 
European Gothic, 5995-6002 
Greek and Homan, 5505-12 
homes of England, 6245-52 
Italian Henaissance, 6107, 6109, 6115- 
22 

modern, 6605-12 
Budor, 1083 

western Europe, 6356-7, 6361-9 
Wren’s buildings, 6238-9 

See also under names of countries 
and architects 

Arch of Titus, splendid example of 
Roman relief work, 4404 
Arch of Triumph, what was the origin 
of the Arch of Triumph ? 3652, 3768 
Areola, battle of, fought near Verona in 
1796 between Napoleon and the Aus- 
trians, who, 29,000 strong, were march- 
ing to raise the siege of Mantua. 
Napoleon with only 18,000 men 
attacked this army on three successive 
days and the Austrians were forced to 
fall back 

Arcot, battle of, 1751, Clive’s victory in 
India, 1328. 2813 

Arctic, North Pole expeditions. 6431 
pioneers of exploration, 4597 
area of snow and ice, 2126 
day’s length, 2742 

explored by Eskimos and Laplanders, 
770 

forests and jungles, 1260 

pictures, 6430, 6433, 0435. 6441, 6443 

map, 6437 

Arctic fox, 537; 541 

Arctic hare, turns white in winter, 1036 
A*rctic Ocean. Smallest of the oceans, 
lying north of Europe, Asia, and 
America. It contains the Greenland, 
Kara, Beaufort, Barents, and Wliite 
Seas, but except in the Greenland and 
Barents Seas navigntion is nearly 
always impeded by ice. Here are 
Spitsbergen, Nova Zcmlya, Franz 
Josef Land, Wraiigel Island, the New 
Siberia Islands, and the Canadian 
Arctic Archipelago 
Arctic skua, bird, 2767, 3997 
Arctic tern, bird, food and character- 
istics of, 3995 
migration of, 2642 
pictures, 2637, 3023, 3997 
Arctium, genus of order Compositae, 6493 
Arctostaphylos, genus of order Eviaceae, 
6493 
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Arcturus, star, age and size, 3849, 3852 
distance from Earth. 2995 
Ardagh, Ireland, carved clialice, 3063 
Ardeche River, rugged scenery, 4056 
Arden. Wooded district in Warwick- 
shire, the remains of the Forest 
of Arden of Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It 

Ardennes. Hugged forest plateau in 
Belgium and northern France, con- 
taining some of the most picturesque 
scenery in Europe. Wild boar and red 
and roe deer still abound in its fast- 
nesses, but the last wolf was killed in 
the 18th century 
France gets wool from, 4170 
Silva Carbonaria of the Homans, 5645 
Ardmore, Ireland, round tower, 3060 
Areopagitica, jMilton’s great prose work, 
1232, 4481 
why so named, 1355 
Areopagus, court in Athens, 1355 
Arequipa. Important city of Peru, 
manufacturing cottons, woollens, and 
jewellery, and exporting alpaca and 
vicuna wool. Founded in 1540 by 
Pizarro, it has a universitj’- and a fine 
cathedral. 40,000 : see page 7017 
Ares, war god of ancient Greece, 3516 
See also Mars 

Arethusa, mythological nymph, 3530 
Aretino, Spinello, Italian painter of the 
Florentine school, a follower of Giotto ; 
born Arezzo about 1330 ; died there 
1410 : see page 573 

Arezzo. Old city of Tuscany, Italy, 
famous for its pottery manufacture. It 
has a Gothic cathedral witli many fine 
sculptures and a museum of Etruscan 
remains. 50,000 

Michael Angelo’s boyhood near, 6183 
Argali, Asiatic wild sheep, 1283 
Marco Polo discovered them, 1283 
picture, 1280 

Argema mittrei, most wonderful moth 
in world, in colour, 1420 
Argentina. Second largest South 
An)erican republic ; area 1,150,000 
square miles ; population 9,000,000 ; 
capital Buenos Aires (1.800,000). 
Famous as one of the world’s chief 
granaries, in 1921-22 it produced 
4,600,000 tons of wheat and 900,000 
tons of linseed, while its export of 
frozen meat is also very important. 
In 1914 there were 26 million cattle 
and 43 million sheep. The chief towns 
are Hosario (280,000), Cordoba 
(160,000), Tucuman, La Plata, Santa 
Fc, Mendoza, and ■ Bahia Blanca ; 
immigration, chiefly from Spain and 
Italy, is rapidly increasing the popu- 
lation, 7012 

sheep Hocks the largest in world, 799 
wool exported to Britain, 339 
flags, in colour, 4009 
railway engine, 3510 
scenes, 7005 

Maps of Argentina 
animal life of the country, 6878-79 
general and political, 6873 
industrial life, 6SS0-S1 
physical features, 6874-75 
plant life, 6876-77 
Argentine horned frog, 4743 
Argon, by arithmetic Prof. Hamsay 
discovered, 987 

Cavendish finds strange gas, 6312 
use in electric lamps, 1100 
Argonaut, mollusc, 6577, 6580 
Argonne. Wooded range of hills in 
north-east France, west of the Meuse 
Argos, Greek town, once centre of 
Argive school of sculpture, 4138 
Argostoli, Cephalonia, sea runs inland 
at, 6726, 0726 

Argus, mythological peacock, 3514 
guardian of lo, story, 4484 
Argus pheasant, plumage, 4253 
picture, 4249 

Argyllshire. Rugged county of western 
Scotland, including many of the Inner 
Hebrides. Campbeltown, Oban, and 
Inveraray, the capital, are the chief 
towns. Area 3110 square miles ; 
population 77,000 
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A.R.H.A. stands for Associate of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, the Aca- 
demy of Ireland 

Ariadne, sculpture by H. Parker, 4771 
Arica. Port of northern Chile, the 
terminus of a railway from La Paz, 
Bolivia. It exports copper, gold, 
silver, iron, sulphur, salt, guano, and 
borax. 10,000 : see page 7014 
Ariel, in Shakespeare’s plas'’, Tlie 
Tempest, 6295 

Ariel (astronomy), moon of Uranus, 3356 
Aril, or arillus, or mace, 2806 
Arion and his Golden Harp, storj-- and 
picture, 5333 

riding on dolphin, sculpture, 5259 
Arion ater, black slug, 6577 
Arion empicorum, black slug, 6577 
Ariosto, Ludovico, Italian poet and 
writer of plays, author of Orlando 
Furioso ; born Reggio nell’ Emilia 1474; 

died Ferrara 1533 
his Orlando Furioso, 4583 
portrait, 4581 

Aristaeus, mythological demigod, 3530 
Aristides, surnamed The Just, Athenian 
statesman and general, rival ofTheinis- 
tocles ; died Athens about 463 B.C.: 
see page 3123 

asked by peasant to mark his vote, 3122 
portrait, 3119 

Aristocracy, meaning of, 1040 
Aristophanes, Athenian poet, greatest 
Greek writer of comedies ; flourished 
427-388 B.c. : see page 5185 
his play, The Wasps, 6819 
portrait, 5179 

Aristotle, Greek philosopher, founder 
of the Peripatetic school ; born 
Stagira, Chalcidice, 384 B.c. ; died 
Chalcis, Euboea, 322 B.c. ; pupil of 
Plato and tutor of Alexander the 
Great : 1287, 2153, 5824 
Albertus I\Iagnus translates works, 4838 
biological ideas, 5569 
classification of plants, 6489 
Galileo disproves his astronomical 
theories, 3609 

laid foundations of physical science, 
1288, 3128 

on man as a social animal, 6373 
Plato’s teaching compared with, 1287 
works on constitution of Athens, 684 
Pictures of Aristotle 
as boy, sculpture by Degeorge, 5014 
Plato and Aristotle, Raphael’s Vatican 
fresco, 1287, 5825 
thinking, sculpture, 5823 
with pupil in Athens, 5824 
ARITHMETIC 

The following are actual headings of 
the chapters in the section of School 
Lessons : the subjects dealt with 
will be found in their proper places 
in the index 
Learning to Count, 132 
About Nought, 259 
A Talk About Three, 387 
A Talk About Four, 512 
Six New Numbers, 635 
Adding Numbers, 760 
A Number Book, 878 
Adding and Taking Away, 1003 
Odds and Evens, 1128 
The Shilling Shop, 1252 
The Figures on the Clock, 1375 
Units and Tens, 1499 
The Multiplication Tables, 1628 
More and Less Spins, 1748 
Add and Take ASvay Numbers, 1870 
Straight Lines and Squares, 1996 
Angles and Corners, 2118 
Curved Shapes, 2240 
Our Tables Again, 2365 
ancient Egyptians understood, 427 
books written long before arithmetic 
used, 985 

puzzle in rhyme, 2234, 2360 
Arizona. South-western State of 
U.S.A., ai'ca 113,000 square miles ; 
population 550,000 ; capital Phoenix. 
Rainfall is generally slight, and there 
are large desert areas, but irrigation 
from the Colorado River has brought 
prosperity to large districts. Minerals, 
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especially copper, gold, rock-salt, 
and lead, abound. Here is the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. Abbrevi- 
ation Ariz, 7000 
cactus, 207, 13054 
Hag, in colour, 2411 
llooscvclt Dam, 5975 
Arizona poisonous lizard, 4492 
Ark, Noah’s, dove or pigeon that re- 
turned vltb olive leaf, 4119 
story, 376 
building of, 374 
dove that returned not, 376 
Arkansas. American cotton State on 
the Mississippi’s right bank ; area 
54,000. square miles ; capital, Little 
llock. Abbreviation Ark. 1,750,000 
oiKleld at El Dorado, 3797 
state Hag in colour, 2410 
Ark o£ the Covenant, brought to 
Jerusalem, 1985 

carried by Israelites into battle, 
1738 

placed in temple, 1241 
Ark shell, 6580 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, English in- 
ventor of the cotton-spinning frame ; 
born Preston 1732 ; cbed Cromford, 
Derbvshire, 1792 : see pages 172, 
5940 

invents spinning frame, 596 
portrait, 1826 

women listening at his window, 5949 
Arlberg Tunnel, length and age, 6595 
connects Tyrol and Switzerland, 4674 
Arles. Ancient city of Provence, 
Franco, having been important in 
Roman times and earlier. Its Roman 
remains include the palace of Constan- 
tine, an aqueduct, baths, and an 
immense amphitheatre for 25,000 
spectators. The Romanesque church 
of St. Trophime, formerly a cathedral, 
dates from the seventh centmy. 

20,000 : see page 4172 
its Romanesque churches, 5746 
Pictures of Arles 
Roman arena, exterior, 5511 
Roman arena, interior, 5512 
Roman theatre, 5511 
St. Trophime, cloisters, 5754 
Arles, Council of, 6918 
Arm, bones described, diagram, 1694 
their development, 458 
why do we swing our arms ? 438 
broken arm. X-ray photograph, 2467 
how raised by biceps, diagram, 1811 
Armada, The, name of the Si)anish 
Heet that, on July 12, 1599, set sail 
from Cadiz with 20,000 soldiers under 
the duke of 3Iedina Sidonia to convoy 
Parma’s army from the Xetherlands 
ports to invade England. The Engli.sh, 
under Lord Howard of Efiingham, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, liarass- 
ed the Spanish galleons up the Chan- 
nel, and on the night of July 28 scat- 
tered the Heet in Calais Roads with 
fireships. Pursuing, they annihilated 
the Spanish rear olf Gravelines ; and 
the other galleons Hed round the north 
of the British Isles in a gale, streving 
the coasts with their weeks, 1084 
Drake’s joke to Queen Elizabeth, 6451 
Spain’s decline after fleet’s disaster, 
3880, 5274 
cannon-ball, 4859 
route round British Isles, 596-600 
scene on English ship in action, 1075 
wreck, painting by Goodwin, 1075 
Armadillo, characteristics, 2274 
pictures, 2269, 2275 
Armagh. County of Northern Ireland, 
manufacturing linen ; area 512 square 
miles ; population 120,000 ; capital, 
Armagh 

Armagh. Capital of Co. Armagh, 
Xorthem Ireland, and seat of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant pri- 
imites of Ireland. There are two 
cathedrals, the Protestant one dating 
fruin the 13th century. (7500) 
Armature, dynamo, 611 
in electric bell, 974, 977 
what it is. 4763 

Armatra flower beetle, insect, 6329 


Armenia. Russian dependency in the 
Caucasus, under Soviet government ; 
area 20,000 square miles ; population 
2,000,000 ; capital Erivan. Ancient 
Armenia, wliich comprised i^arts of 
Turkey and Persia, existed as a king- 
dom from at least 600 B.C. ; the 
Armenian Church is the oldest Christian 
church, having been founded about 
A.D. 300 : see page 1713 
Russian dependent State, 6016 
flag in colour, 4012 

map showing animals, industries, and 
l)lants, 5033 
map, physical, 5032 
Armenians, an Alpine race with some 
Semitic characteristics. This race is 
of quick intelligence and its home is in 
the mountainous country round 3Iount 
Ararat in east Asia 3Iinor 
Arminius, German chieftain and hero ; 
born 18 B.C. ; died A.D. 21 ; liberated 
Germany from the. Romans under 
Varus, 1538, 4299 

Armistice, mutual agreement by two 
belligerents to suspend warlike opera- 
tions for a stated time. It frequently 
precedes peace negotiations as in 
November, 1918 
Arms : see Heraldry 
Arms and armour, the offensive and 
defensive weapons used by fighting men 
throughout the ages 
Arms of community, what it means, 
4988 

Army, British, flogging abolished by 
3Ir. Gladstone, 1830 
Florence Nightingale’s work, 3986 
state in 'Wellington’s time, 1829 
Army Council, flag in colour, 2406 
Army worm, enemy of wheat, 1578 
food and habits, 6085 
Arnhem. Old Dutch town on the 
Rhine, making tobacco, soap, and 
paper. 70,000 

Arne of Synnove, Bjomson’s master- 
piece, 4941 

Arnica, used for bruises, 2691 
where it grows, 2691 
Arno. River of Tuscany which passes 
Arezzo, Florence, Empoli, and Pisa, 
flowing from the Apennines into the 
Ligurian Sea. 150 miles, 4912 
view at Florence, 4724 
where the Brownings walked, 3454 
Arnold, Sir Edwin, English poet and 
Orientalist ; born Gravesend 1832 ; 
died 1904 

poems of Buddha and Christ, 4082 
Arnold, Matthew, English poet, es- 
sayist, and literary critic ; born Lale- 
ham, 3Iiddlesex, 1822 : died Liverpool 
1888 : see pages 3833, 4080 
poems : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 4079 
portrait with father, 4135 
Arnold, Samuel, English writer of plays 
and songs; born London 1774 ; died 
there 1852 : see page 1264 
Arnold, Thomas, portrait, 1827 
portrait with son, 4135 
Arnolfini and his wife, by Jan van 
Eyck, 1053 

Arnolfo di -Cambio, first great Floren- 
tine architect and sculptor ; born 

Colie, Tuscany, about 1232 ; died 

Florence 1300 : see pag^es 4715, 5992 
Arpad, 3Iagyar national liero, founder 
of a dynasty in Hungary ; died 907 : 
see page 4549 

Arran. Rugged and picturesque island 
in the Firth of Clyde, rising to 2860 
feet in Goat Fell 

Arras. Ancient capital of Artois, 
France, once famous for its tapestry. 
It suffered severely during the Great 
"War, its fine cathedral and town hall 
being ruined. 25,000 
fine town hall, 6359 
weaving of tapestry, 6738 
town hall before bombardment in 
Great AYar, 1710, 6369 
Arras Road, The, Corot’s fine painting 
in the Louvre, 2791 

Arrhenius, Dr., on world’s declining oil 
supplies, 2963 


Arrhenodes, marked, beetle in colour, 
facing 6327 

Arrian, Greek historian and philoso- 
pher ; born Nicomedia, Asia Minor, 
about A.D. 100 ; died there about ISO ; 

editor of Epictetus, 3240 
Arrival of St. Ursula at Cologne, 
iflemling’s picture, a piece of ])erfect 
composition, 1056 
Arrow, what makes it fly V 1176 
Arrowhead (plant), member of genus 
Sagittaria, 6008, 6497, 6009 
Arrow muzzlet anemone, in colour, 1554 
Arrowroot, inferior food. 2429 
St. Vincent produces, 3423 
plant in colour, 2086 
Arrows for his Soldiers, story, 4854 
A.R.S.A. stands for Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy or Associate 
of Royal Society of Arts 
Arsenic, mineral, 1302 
Arshad-ed-Dowleh, death in Moham- 
med Ali’s service, 5952 
A.R.S.L. stands for Associate of the 
Royal Society of Literature 
A.R.S.S. stands for Associate of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries, (Latin 
Antiquariorum Regiac Societatis Socius) 
ART 

The following are the actual head- 
ings of the chapters in this group ; the 
subjects dealt with will be found 
in their proper places in the index 
The Rich Treasure that is Ours, 65 
The Cave Men and their Pictures, 191 
The Artists of the Old Empires, 315 
A (Ireat Light Shines, 443 
The 'Wonder Men of Florence, 565 
Leonardo and jMichacl Angelo, 687 
Raphael and his Time, 819 . 

Venice Rises and Italy Wanes, 931 
The Artists of Flanders, 1051 
The German Painters, 1185 
The Spaniards and their Pictures, 1307 
The Dutch and the Flemings, 1421 
Rembrandt, 1557 
The Rise of French Art, 1681 
French Art After the Revolution, 1803 
England’s Art Begins, 1923 
England’s Golden Age, 2049 
Romney and Lawrence, 2175 
The English Landscape Artists, 2301 
Turner and Water-Colour Men, 2419 
The Painters of Yesterday, 2543 
English Painters of Today, 2667 
The Nature Artists of France, 2789 
French Art Goes Out of Doors, 2923 
Modern IMovement in French Art, 3041 
French Painters of Our Time, 3165 
The Painters of America, 3285 
European Artists of 100 Years, 3397 
Famous Pictures of the World, 3533, 
3653, 3773 

The First Sculptors, 3891 
The Early Days of Greece, 4023 
The Golden Y^'ears of Greece, 4137 
The Follow^ers of the Golden Age, 4269 
Old Empires and New' Europe, 4395 
Italy’s Immortals, 4521 
The Sculptors of France, 4643 
The Sculpture of Britain, 4765 
Sculpture Today and Tomorrow', 4895 
Famous Sculptures of the World, 
5007, 5129, 5253 

The Buildings of the Old World, 5375 
The Greek and Roman Builders, 5495 
The Eastern Builders, 5621 
Architecture. in Christian Times, 5739 
Gothic Architecture in England, 5865 
The Golden Years in Europe, 5985 
The Renaissance in Italy, 6107 
Inigo Jones and Clmstopher Wren, 
6235 

The Renaissance in Emope, 8357 
The Arcliitecture of Today, 6469 
Famous Modern Buildings, 6605 
The Craftsmen and Their Work, 6731 
Digging up the Old World, 6849 
Art, Aegean ; see Aegean Art 
American : see American Art 
architecture : see Architecture 
Assyrian ; see Assyrian Art 
Bronze Age, 315 
Byzantine : see Byzantme Art 
cave men’s art, 191 
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ARMS AND ARMOUR OF THE AGES 

The Soldier and his Weapons for a Thousand Years 
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WARS OF OTHER DAYS— THE THINGS MEN V/ORE 
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& WEAPONS THEY USED IN BATTLES LONG AGO 



Glaive Halberd Jedburp:h axe Langue de boeuf AHIitary fork Partizan Pike 



Poleaxe Ranseur Saxon lance Spontoon Vamplate Voulge War hammer 



War scythe Trident Battleaxe Bipennis Dolabra Falconbill Flail 



Hatchet Atartel-de-fer Mace Morning star Plombee Scorpion Arbalest 



Incendiary arrow Longbow Quarrel Quiver Scaling ladder Chain shot Double shot 



Arquebus Atusket Blunderbuss Dag Dragon Serpentine cannon 
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climate’s influence, 2301 
Cubist movement explained, 3046 
difference between studio and outdoor 
painting, 2924 

divisions— Painting, Sculptiu'o, and 
Arcliitecture, 66 
Dutch : sec Dutch art 
early Christianity’s mark upon, 443 
Egyptian ; see Egyptian art 
emotions tliat inspired great pictures, 
66 

English : see English art 
European artists of 100 years, 3397 
excavation reveals its history, 6849 
Elemish : sec Elemish art 
Flemish and Italian schools compared, 
1052 

Florentine : sec Florentine art 
France takes leadership in modern 
world, 2667 

French : see French art 
German ; sec German art • 

Greek : sec Greek art . 
how a nation’s art is formed, 3285 
idolatry in soihe primitive arts, 198 
Impressionist movement, 2928, 3041 
Italian : sec Italian art 
man’s first efforts towards, 170 
meaning to ordinary citizens in time 
of lleiiaissance, 565 
mission to teach that nothing in itself 
is ugly, 3042 

Moorish culture’s influence in 12th 
century, 687 

nations to whom art has been vital, 67 
FTature’s majestic lines the basis of all 
ornament, 3891 ’ 

new movements that are difficult to 
understand, 3046 

nude figures first introduced in Aegean 
art, 4024 

old masters the best teachers, 65 
Persian : sec Persian art 
pictures wh.ose claim to fame rests on 
their titles, 2543 

portraiture of today, compared with 
old masters, 3166 

Raphael blends pagan and Christian 
art, 826 

Renaissance : sec names of schools, 
Florentine, and so on 
Russian : see Russian art 
scenes of terror out of place in, 4398 
sculpture : see Sculpture 
Sienese : see Sienese art 
simplicity the keynote of greatness, 196 
Spanish : see Spanish art 
technique explained, 1559 
work of true genius is timeless, 2667 
Artaxerxes I, Persian king whom 
Nchemiah served as cup-bearer : reigned 
465-425 B.O. : see page 6389 
Artaxerxes III, Persian king 301-338 
B.O : subdued Egypt, 6389, 6804 
Artedia, winged seeds, 947 
Artemis, goddess of Greece, 3516 
copy of Greek statue in Louvre, 4403 
Greek statue in Athens museum, 
4026 

Sir Hamo Thornycroft’s statue, 4768 
statue by Praxiteles, 4272 
statue from Delos, 4032 
See also Diana 

Artemisia, queen, tomb of Mausolus 
built by, 4277, 4884 
Artery, bleeding from, and how to 
stop it, 1196 

tying up of, by Ambroise Par6, 2504 
wall of, described, 1199 
Artesian wells, how formed, 1413 
Arthur, King, legends, 368, 6815, 6941 
Vischer’*: statue, 4644. 6740. 6735 
Arthur and his ICnfglits, series, 0945-48 
Artichoke, food value, 1436 
picture, 2438 

See Jerusalem artichoke 
Artificial, all things are artificial, 2226 
Artificial light, not so good as daylight, 
1429 

objections to, 1097 
Artificial silk, 3890 

Art Lovers, painting by Mcissonier, 
3779 

Artois, old province of northern 
France, situated around Arras, its 
capital 


INDEX 

Arum, genus of order Aroidcac, 6497 
wild : see Cuckoo-pint 
Arun. River rising in the Surrey hills 
and flowing past Arundel in Sussex to 
enter the English Channel at Littlc- 
hampton. 36 miles 
Arundel, view from river, 1502 
Aryans, civilisation said to have been 
founded by, 321 

European languages derived from, 
563, 2809 

India conquered by, 2809 
Kassites invade Babylonia, 6993 
Asafoetida, obtained from the ferula 
plant, 2689 

Asbestos. Cyprus exports, 3418 
Quebec holds largest supply, 2195 
Rhodesia produces, 3312 
what it is, 6597 
wdiy does it not burn ? 5736 
blue, or Crocidolite, mineral, 1304 
specimen, 2005 

Ascension. British South Atlantic 
island used as a naval coaling station. 
Turtle, goats, and rabbits abound : see 
page 3422 

Portuguese discovered, 5400 
sea birds on shore, 3435 
Ascent of Man, Drummond’s book, 3833 
Ascetic, beliefs of, explained, 2030 
Ascham, Roger, Queen Elizabeth’s 
schoolmaster, 1477 
Ascidians, the class of, 5344 
Asculum, battle of, 4796 
Asgard, home of the Rorsc gods, 534, 
2887 

Ash, tree, member of genus Fraxiniis, 
6493 

fruit has parachute, 948 
mountain : see [Mountain ash 
useful timber, 3787 
fruit, in colour, 3672 
tree, leaves and flowers, 3907 
Ashanti. British Wc.st African district, 
since 1901 under the Gold Coast. Gold, 
nibber, cocoa, palm-oil, tobacco, and 
mahogany are produced 
street in Coomassic, 3320 
Ashantis, a warlike tribe of the Tshi 
group of Sudanese FTogroes, dwelling 
on the Guinea coast of West A.frica 
Ashar Creek, Mesopotamia, leading to 
Basra, 0273 

Ashburnham House, Inigo Jones builds 
London mansion, 4106 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Leicestershire 
tovm containing ruins of the castle 
made famous by Scott’s Ivanhoe. Here 
Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned. 
(5000) 

finger pillory at, 4860 
Ashdod of the Philistines, view, 3465 
Ashdown, battle of, Danes defeated bj’’ 
Alfred, 2906 

Ashridge House, Hertfordshire, 0252 
Ashtaroth, worshipped by Israelites, 
2080 

Ashurbanipal, called Sardanapalus, 
Assyrian king famous for his magni- 
ficence : reigned 668-626 B.O. ; founded 
a tablet library : 6264 
Ashurnasirpal, Assyrian king, sculp- 
tures from his palace, 3898, 3900 
Asia. Largest of the continents, 
having an area of 16,600,000 square 
miles, or about oiie-tbird of the world’s 
land surface. Its population is esti- 
mated at about 1000 millions, more 
than half the population of the world. 
Geographically tlie most important 
feature of Asia is the lofty Pamir 
Plate.au, from which radiate stupendous 
mountain ranges exceeding even the 
Andes in height. These include the 
Himalayan, Karakoram, Hindu Kush, 
and Kwenlun ranges. A vast area of 
the continent consists of lofty and 
sparsely populated tablelands, chief of 
which is the great plateau of Tibet, 
10,000 to 17,000 feet high. On the 
other h.and, the mountains give rise to 
a remarkable number of great rivers, 
and these have some of the most fertile 
and populous basins in the world. The 
population in the valleys of the 
Ganges and the Yangtsc-kiang is in 
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Assi 

many places denser even than in the 
industrial districts of Europe. The 
vast i)lains of Siberia, however, are 
generally too cold to support a large 
population. Asia i)or.scsscs a greater 
number of important islands than any 
other continent, notably the East 
Indies, the Japanese [Empire, the 
Philippines, Cyprus, and Ceylon. The 
agricultural wealth especially of China, 
India, and the East Indies is cnorinous. 
China proper has about 400 million 
inhabitants and India 320 millions. 
Miner.al wealth is exceedingly great and 
widespread, China alone having half a 
million square miles of coal-beds. - The 
people of Asia may be divided into 
three main groups : the Caucasian in 
western Asia and India ; the Mongolian 
in central and eastern Asia ; and the 
Malay in the extreme south-east and in 
the jSast Indies. In addition, there 
are Dravidas in south-east India .and 
some Negrito tribes in the eastern 
.archipelago, besides large numbers of 
Europeans in Siberia. Over half the 
population hold the Buddhist religion, 
or religions akin to it ; there are over 
100 million Mohammedans, and, in 
India, over 220 million Hindus 
philosophers of, 5077 
effect of climate, 2029 
deserts of, 2375 
flags of, 2403 

mental atmosphere compared with that 
of the West, 2029 
population, 2042 

poinUatioii under British rule, 1941 
general map, 6632 

See also under names of countries 
Asia Minor. Westernmost peninsula 
of Asia, forming part of the Tiwkish 
Empire. Though generally moun- 
tainous, a great part of the country is 
exceedingly fertile, producing large 
qu.antities of cereals, fruit, cotton, and 
tobacco. Smyrna (200,000), Broussa 
(100,000), Angora, Konia (Iconium), 
and Trebizond are the chief towns 
Greek defeat by Turks (in 1922), 5030, 
5146 

Seljouk mosque in, 5033 
See also Turkey 
Asir, Arabian State, 6266 
As I Walked by Myself, picture to 
nursery rhyme, 102 
Askelon, view, 3406 
Asoka, gre.at Indian ruler of ancient 
times, 2810, 6993 
Asp, species of cobra, 4620 
Asparagus, genus of order Liliaccae, 6497 
how it grows, 2434 
picture, 2438 

Asparagus beetle, insect, 0329 
Asperococcus, compressed and prickly, 
se.aweeds, 3416 

Aspen, tree, genus Populus, 6496 
use of wood, 3788 
why do the leaves shake ? 3396 
Asphalt, road surface, 2165 
Trinidad exports, 3423 
road being laid with, 2165 
Asphodel, bog, flower, 5891 
Aspiration, vision not same thing, 1300 
Asquith, H. H., portrait, 1707 
Ass, Arabians use for transport, 6265 
native of the Old World, 1899 
origin of domestic species, 1900 
South Africa rears, 3187 
.‘Vsiatic wild ass, 1895 
Somaliland wild ass, 1897 
See also Donkey 

Assam. North-eustcru Indkan prov- 
ince ; area 53,000 square miles ; 
population 7,600,000 ; capit.al Shillong. 
The tea-gardens here have an area 
greater than those of nil the rest of 
India, while the rainfall averages 100 
inches annually : 2621 
Assam rubber tree, member of Fig 
family, 2568, 2567 
Ass and the Dog, fable, 4116 
Asshur, Assyrian god, sculpture, 3898 
Ass in the Lion’s skin, fable, 4246 
Assiout. Town of Upper Egypt, centre 
of an extensive caravan trade. Near 
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ABACULUS 
A tile of glass, marble, 
or compTsiton used 
in mosaic pavements. 


.A.n epaulette worn in the An elliptical aureole 
13th century. The word surrounding divine fig- 
means “ little wing.” ures in early paintings. 




ALTO-RELIEVO AMPHORA 

Used of sculpture pro- A form of Greek vase 
jecting almost entirely pointed so that it could 
from the general surface, be stuck into the ground. 
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APPLIQUE 

Ornaments 'let into or 
fi.xedto an object, as can- 
delabra on a wainscot. 
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ARABESQUE ASCOS 

Ornaments of interlaced An antique vase for 
foliage, flowers, and ointment or perfume, 
fruit, but not animals, shaped like a wine-skin. 
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ATLANTES AUREOLE 

Athletic male statues The luminous circle 
supporting parts of an- round the heads of deities 
dent Greek buildings, and saints in pictures. 


BANDEROLLE 


BALDACHINO 
A canopy of wood, stone, 
or metal supported on 
pillars or suspended over 
an altar or a throne. 
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BAS-RELIEF 







A wavy band bearing Sculptured figures pro- 
an inscription ; also a jecting from a surface, 
square banner displaying but considerably less than 
arms, carried at funerals, those of an alto-relievo. 




BRASSES CADUCEUS 

Sepulchral monuments The staff carried oy Mer- 
consistingof brass plates cury or Hermes with 
engraved with elfiges, wings and serpents, 
scrolls, and inscriptions, often a symbol of peace. 
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“candelabrum 

An ornamented candle- 
stick or lampstand, usu- 
ally with several branches 

; - • I; 
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console' 

•A decorative taole with 
balustrades or legs, 
usually before a mirror. 




CARTOUCHE 
A scroll or space tor an J 
inscription or emblem, \ 
very often ornamented. ( 

i \ 
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CARYATIDES CELEBE 

Sculptured female fig- A Greek vase of the 
ures supporting parts of form shown here, having 
old classical buildings, two handles and a foot. 






CLOISONNE 
Enamelled ware in which 
the enamel is in parti- 
tions divided by metal. 




CORNUCOPIA COTYLISCUS CYATHUS 

A horn filled with A small type of Greek A Greek cup with one 
flowers and fruit. A vase like an amphora, but handle, often seen pic- 
symbol of prosperity, with one handle only, tured on classical vases. 
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CYLIX 

A shallow Greek bowl 
mounted on a foot and 
fitted with two handles. 
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DAMASCENED DIPTYCH 

Used of an iron or steel A carved or painted 
surface richly inlaid panel, often in ivory, 
with desijjns in metal, folded in two by hinges. 
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ENCARPA ESCUTCHEON 

A festoon of fruit or A table on which are 
flowers decorating frie- coats-of-arms ; also a 
zes or other flat surfaces, plate for a key-hole. 












FAIENCE FALDSTOOL 

Pottery composed of A portable folding seat 
glazed earthenware or used by a bishop in 
porcelain, some dating a cathedral, and often 
back to the 9th centur>\ pictured in manuscripts. 


FLABELLUM 'FLEUR.DE^LYS FLORY 
A large fan of peacock A fleur-de-lys elabor- 
feathers used in medie- ated with buds, foliage, 
val times and retained in or scrolls, and generally 
certain Papal ceremonies used to adorn hangings. 


J, , I 

EWER 

A graceful and richly 
L ornamented vase with 
. one handle and a foot. 
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FRESCO 

A wall-painting executed 
on a ground of lime or 
gypsum. All wall-paint- 
ings are not frescoes. 










FRET GARLAND 

Broken or interlaced An ornament of flowers, 
lines forming an angular foliage, and fruit plaited 
pattern to a moulding, and tied with ribbon. 


GIROUETTE 
A metal ornament on 
the top of a roof, often 
a weathercock. 


GONFANON 
A small banner or a flag 
borne on a lance and 
ending in points. 





\ 

GUERIDON 
A modern imitation of 
ancient candelabrum 
used for lamps or flowers 

Kliils 




GUILLOCHE 


Ornament consisting of Heads on quadrangular j 
symmetrical crossed stone pillars diminish- t 
and undulating lines, ing toward the base, i 


HERRING-BONE 
A pattern of lines sloped 
alternately from left to 
right and right to left. 


lMSCXOa 

ILLUMINATION 
Embellishing of manu- 
scripts with drawings 
and ornamental letters. 
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LINE OF BEAUTY 



K|?ri 

LAY.FIGURE 
A figure made of wood 
or metal, and jointed 
to be posed for a model. 



MAJOLICA 


MANDUCHUS 


A border embroidered A picture is said to be 
on a scarf or tunic, and hung “ on the line ’* 
resembling a simple when it is about level 
architectural moulding, with a spectator’s eye. 


Hogarth’s ideal line, Soft enamelled pottery A grotesque mask, with 
a concave and convex introduced into Italy open mouth, worn by 
curve, as he drew it at from Majorca, from ancient actors, and 
the base of his portrait, which it takes its name, often engraved on gems. . 
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MARQUETRY 
An inlay or kind of 
mosaic.executed in wood ; 
with other materials. ( 


■ ■ NIMBUS 
A halo or disc of light 
surrounding the head of 
a deity, aiigel, or saint 
on a religious picture. 


MEDALLION 
A big medal such as was 
struck by Roman emper- 
ors, now usually cast. 
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MINIATURE MOSAIC MULLER 

A very small portrait Any picture or design The small pestle of stone 
painted in water-colours consisting of small or glass used by painters 
with the point of a brush, piec&s of hard substances, to grind their colours. 
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ORB ORIFLAMME PANEL-PICTURE PANTOGRAPH 

A round globe repre- The ancient royal banner A picture painted on a An instrument used for 
senting the earth, with of France, having three piece of wood. Often copying rapidly a draw- 
a cross on top. It is the points, and now often the frame is itself a ing which has to be 
symbol of regal power, carried in processions, part of the main panel, enlarged or reduced. 
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PAX PELICE 

A plaque of metal A form of Greek vase 
adorned with a religious something like the am- 
picture, formerly much phora, but more taper- 
used in church services, ing. It has two handles. 


PENTACLE PENUMBRA PIEDOUCHE 

A figure used in early The boundary of shade A small pedestal which 

ornamental art, con- and light in a painting, supports a sculptured 

sisting of a double tri- where one is seen to bust, usually enriched 

angle arranged as shown, blend with the other, with several mouldings. 


I . 

POLYPTYCH 

Altar-pieces and other . 
folding pictures consist- 1 
ing of several leaves < 
closing over one another, i 












PORTE-CARTON 
A piece of furniture 
for holding drawings 
or engravings, and ar^ 
ranged like an X or Y. 


POTICHE PRESENTOIR QUINCUNX 

A Japanese or Chinese A shallow ornamental An arrangement of five 
vase, round in form, cup with a tall decora- objects in a square, one 
and with a short neck, ted stem, in vogue being at each corner 
It is usually of porcelain, in the l6th century, and one in the centre. 




RINCEAU SCONCE 

A design consisting of A candlestick in the 
sprigs of foliage arranged form of a decorative 
in scrolls, often as bor- bracket, and usually hav- 
ders of mural paintings, ing an embossed plate. 


: ’ -f ri' : j 

SCROLL SKELETON 

An ancient form of A framework of iron 
decorative ornament bars, round which a i 
on old monuments, but clay or plaster model is i 
much elaborated later, built up. It lends strength. I 
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SQUARING 
The process of dividing 
a sketch into squares for 
redrawing larger or smal- 
ler, square by square. 
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STEMNOS STRAPWORK STRETCHER STUMP SYMMETRY 

A h i gh-s h 0 u 1 d e r e d, A form of decorative A wooden frame upon An instrument used for A principle of ornament 

short-necked Greek vase ornament with inter- which a painter’s canvas rubbing down hard lines in which the details of 

with two handles, often laced bands, fashionable is stretched and held fast in pencil or crayon. It a design are reversed on 

very highly decorated, in the iSth century, by several small nails, consists of a roll of paper, each side of an axis. 



TAILPIECE TANAGRA FIGURES TAPESTRY TAZZA TENDRIL 

A decoration at the end Delicate Greek terra- Threads woven into a A shallow vase having The stalks and clasps of 
of a chapter in a book,, cotta figures, often gilded, beautiful design, and a foot and two handles, the vine used decora- 
partly to occupy space named from the place described as “paint- This design is often exe- tively on vases and other 
and partly for effect, where they originated, ing in textile fabrics.’’ cuted in terracotta. similar works of art. 



TORCHERE TORSADE TORSO TRIPTYCH .TRIQUETRA 

A figure in metal sup- A French form of orna- The trunk of the human A painted panel with An interlaced ornament 
porting a candlestick, ment in imitation of body. Applied to statues two painted leaves of the form shown here, 
and sometimes used of a twisted cable ; also from which head and which can be made to and often found in the 
any candelabra support, used of fringe borders, limbs have been broken, cover the main picture, art of Northern Europe. 



TROPHY UNCIAL UNGUENTARIUM URN VANISHING POINT 

A decorative ornament A term used of manu- A small Greek vase or A large classical vase The point in a picture at 
consisting of a group of scripts in which the text bottle of very simple with a narrow neck and which all the imaginary 
arms and armour bound consists of capital letters, form which contained swelling body, and often lines of the perspective, if 
and hung from a wall, often richly ornamented, the oil used by athletes, decorated in bas-relief, continued, would meet. 



VERMICULATED VESICA PISCIS VITRUVIAN SCROLL WEDGE WEDGWOOD 

A surface is said to be Literally, the bladder of A florid form of decora- A small piece of wood The most beautilul of 

vermiculated when it a fish. It means the tion, consisting of placed under the heel of a English pottery, formed 

is covered with iiregii- elliptical aureole round scrolls, in which animals living model for support, after Greek models and 

lar, worm-like lines, the figures of Jesus, were often introduced. It is seen in statues, named from its maker. 
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here is the Assioiifc Barrage aeross the 
Nile whicli irrigates the country to 
within'a few iniles of Cairo. 55,000 
picture, G8G9 

Assisi. Cathedral city of central Italy, 
famous as the birthplace of St. Francis, 
who established the Franciscan order 
here in 1203. The monastery has 
two churches, built one above the 
other, with frescoes by Cimabue, Giotto. 

and others. 20,000 : see pages 568, 573 
church of St. Francesco, 5993, GOOO 
Assize court, what it is, 4775 
Association of ideas, what it means, 4036 
Assouan. Town of Upper Egypt, on 
the Nile. Near here is the Assouan 
Dam, which has a storage capacity of 
2420 million cubic metres of water for 
irrigation. 15,000 

quarries for stones of the Pyramids, 6864 
Assouan Dam, Egypt, 597G 
Assumption, The, Correggio’s painting 
in dome of Parma Cathedral, 936 
Ass with a Sore Foot, fable, 3624 
Assyria, general history, 6262 
Egypt overrun, 6870 
enemy of Israel, 2978 
great prosperity of, 2855 
Israel conquered by, 545 
Modes and Babylonians destroy, 6387 
umbrella used by a King, 917 
Pictures of Assyria 
historical events, G270 
palace of a king, in colours, 320 
royal umbrella, 917 
Sennacherib’s palace, 5375 
Assyrian Art, absence of nude figures 
explained, 4024 
architeeturc, 5377 

brute activity compared with repose of 
Egyptian art, 3901, 3902 
enamel plays great part in, 6738 
sculpture series, 3898-3900 
Astata, ox-eyed, insect in colour, 5714 
Astbury, John, first to manufacture 
cream-coloured pottery, 302 
Aster, genus of order Compositae, 6493 
various species of flower, .5701, G3S1, 
6383-84 

Asterium, element not on Earth, 2918 
As the crow flies, what does it mean ? 
5493 

Asti. City of Piedmont, Italy, famous 
for its sparkling wine. It has a fine 
13th-ceutury cathedral, and manufac- 
tures sillc, leather, and hats. 40,000 
Astragalus, genus of order Legu- 
minosac, 6492 

tracacanth obtained from, 2938 
Astrakhan. Russian port near the 
entry of tlie Volga to the Caspian. A 
dirty, semi-Oriental place, it is a 
centre of trade with the Near East, 
and has a cathedral and some 40 
Greek churches. Its sturgeon fishery is 
famous. 200,000 
Russia annexes,* 5893 
Astrology, preceded astronomy, 426 
Astronome, Roybet’s well-kno'^ra 
painting, 3168 

Astronomical day : see Solar day 
Astronomy, first students of,. 3487 
Copernicus’s theory, 3488 
first English book, 3491 
Galileo’s discoveries, 3610 
Kepler’s Laws, 3492 
measurement of star distances, 2990, 
2995 

pioneers of, 3609 

unit of length : see Weights and 
Measures, units of measurement 
year measured by, 3487 

See also Earth; Moon ; and names 
of other heavenly bodies 


ASTRONOMY TABLES 
Heat and Light Received by 

THE PlANETS 

Reckoning the heat and light re- 
ceived by the Earth from the Sun as 
1000, the amount received by the other' 
planets is as follow : 

Mercury . . 6800 Jupiter . . 40 

Venus . , 1900 Saturn . . 10 

Earth . . 1000 Uranus . . 3 

Mars . , 440 Neptune . . 1 


Distances of Planets from Earth 
Greatest Distance 
in miles 

Merciirv .. .. .. 137.910,000 

Venus 102,229,000 

Mars 249,384.000 

Jupiter 601.540.000 

Saturn 1,030, 0I2;000 

Uranus 1,900,583.000 

Neptune 2,913,644,000 


Speed travelling round the Sun, 66,000 
miles an hour 

Amount of the Sun’s energy received, 
onc-two-thousand-niillionth 
Weight of the atmosphere, estimated, 
11,600,000,000,000,000,000 pounds 
Area of the sea, 142,000,000 square 
miles 

Area of the land, 55,000,000 square 
miles 


Least Distance 
in miles 

Mercury 48,020,000 

Venus 23,701,000 

Mars 33,916,000 

Jupitor 365,816,000 

Satiini 742,646,000 

Uranus 1,606,183.000 

Neptune 2,674,357,000 


Distance in Miles of the Planets 
FROM THE Sun 


Relati'^'E Gravitation on the 
Surfaces op Sun and Pl.\nets 
The pull of gravitation on the surface 
of other planets varies very much from 
the pull of the EaiLli, and reckoning the 
Earth’s gravitation as 100 the relative 
pull on the Sun and other planets is : 


Mercury 

Venus 

■ Earth 

2\Iars . . . . 

Jupiter .. .. 

Saturn 

Uranus 

Neptune 

Greatest Distance 


Sun . . 

. 2770 

Mars 

38 

Mercury 

38 

Jupiter . 

. 261 

Venus . . 

86 

Saturn . 

. 119 

Earth .. 

100 

Uranus . 

. 88 


Neptune 

.. 88 



Sun Statistics 

Mean distance of Sun from the Earth, 

92.965.000 miles 

Greatest distance of Sun from the Earth, 

94.524.000 miles 

Least distance of Sun from the Earth, 

91.406.000 miles 
Diameter, 867,000 miles 

Mass, reckoning the Earth as 1, 333,000 
Density, reckoning the Earth as 1 , *25 
Volume, reckoning the Earth as 1, 

1.305.000 

Force of gi*avity at the surtace, reckon- 
ing the Earth as I, 27-7 
Period of rotation on its axis 25 days 
7 hours, 48 minutes 
Speed of rotation at its equator 4407 
miles an hoiu* 

Surface in square miles, 

2,283,621,466,000 
Surface area equals 12,000 times that 
of the Earth 

Volume 339,300,000,000,000,000 cubic 
miles 

Total attraction between Earth and Sun 
equals the pull of 3,600,000,000,000 
tons 

Energy radiated from each square foot 
of surface equals 15,000 horse power 
Temperature about 10,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Mass of the Sun in tons, 
1,998,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
Candle power, 

1 ,575,000,000,000,000,000,000 
Height some flames rise from the 
surface, 286,000 miles 

Speed op Planets Round the Sun 


Mercury 43,386,000 28,588,000 

Venus 67,705,000 66,787,000 

Earth 94,524,000 91,406,000 

Mars 154,860,000 128,440,000 

Jupiter 507,016,000 460,340,000 

Saturn 936,388,000 837,170,000 

Uranus 866,059,000 1,700,707,000 

Neptune 2,819,120,000 2,768,881,000 

Years of the Pl^vnets 
The period of revolution round the 
Sun of the difierent planets varies 

enormously, and is given here, ' this 
Ijeriod being the length of the planet’s 
year in each case. 


Mean Distance 

35.987.000 

67.245.000 

92.905.000 

141.650.000 

483.678.000 
886,779,900 

1.782.000. 000 

2.800.000. 000 

Least Distance 

28.588.000 

66.787.000 

91.406.000 

128.440.000 

460.340.000 

837.170.000 

1.700.707.000 

2.768.881.000 



' Days 

Hours 

Minutes 

Mercury 

87 

23 

15 

Veims 

224 

16 

48 

Earth 

365 

6 

9 

Mars 

686 

23 

31 

Jupiter . 

4332 

14 

2 

Saturn 

10759 

5 

16 

Uranus . 

30,688 

7 

12 

Neptune . 

60,180 

20 

38 


SPEED Needed for Escape from the 
Sun .and Planets 
li a body were started with sufficient 
speed it would pass away from the Earth 
into space. Here are the speeds with 
which bodies would have to start to 
escape from the Sun and its various 
planets in miles per second. 


6-95 Mars 
1 *48 Jupiter . . 
SO Saturn . . 
2-45 Uranus . . 
6-37 . Neptune . . 


First SLignitude Stars 
The twenty brightest stars in the 
heavens are known as First Magnitude 
Stars, and are as follow ; 


Star 
Sirius . . 


Canopus 
Alpha Centauri 


Arcturus 
Rigel .. 
Capella. . 


Constellation 
Canis Major or the 
Great Dog 

Argo or the Ship Argo 
Centaurus or the Cen- 
taur 
Bootes 
Orion 

Auriga or the 



Per second 
Miles 

Per day 
Miles 

Vega . . 

Wagoner 

Lyra or the L>Te 

Mercury 

. . 29 

2.505.000 

1.873.000 

Procyon ' . 

Canis Minor or the 

Venus 

. . 21-7 . . 


Little Dog 

Earth 

. . IS 

1,555,000 

Betelgeuse 

Orion 

Mars 

. . 14*9 . . 

1,287,000 

Achernar 

Eridanus, or the River 

Jupiter 

8 

771,000 


Eridanus 

Saturn 

6-2 . . 

536,000 

Aldebaran 

. Tauru.^ or the Bull 

Uranus 

4*3 . . 

372,000 

Beta Centauri 

Centaurus or the Cen- 

Neptune 

3-1 . . 

268,000 


taur 

Statistics of the 

Earth 

Alpha Crucis . , 

. Crux or the Southern 
Cross 


Polar diameter, 7S09’6 miles 
Equatorial diameter, 792G‘6 miles 
Circumference at the Equator, 24,899 
miles 

Area of the surface, 197,000,000 square 
miles 

Volume, 260,000,000,000 cubic miles 
Mass (weight), 

6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons 
Earth’s orbit, 580,000,000 miles 


Altair . . 
Spica . . 
Eomalhaiit 


Beta Cnicis 


Pollux .. 
Regulus 


Scoxiiio or the Scor- 
pion 

Aquila or the Eagle 
Virgo or tlie Virgin 
Piseis Australis or the 
Southern Pish 
Crux or the Southern. 
Cross 

Gemini or the Twins 
Leo or the Lion 


li 


i IW 


Astronomy 

Brightness of the Stars 
It is estimated that the other stars 
are brighter than one of the sixth mag- 
nitude by the number of times shown 
here : 

A star of the : 

Bifth magnitude . . 2 times 

Bourth magnitude .. C times 

Third magnitude . . 12 times 

Second magnitude . . 25 times 

First magnitude . . 100 times 

Sirius, the brightest star 400 times 

The Sun, our nearest star 

2,400,000,000,000 times 

Folhme, i\Lv.ss. Density, ^and Areas op 
THE Planets 

This table shows the relative volumes, 
or bulk, the mass, or*- weight, “the 
density, or compactness, and the sur- 
face, or area, of the various planets, 
reckoning the Earth as 100 in each case. 
Volume Mass Density Surface 


Mercury 

5*6 

4*7 

85' 

14 

Venus 

92 

82 

89 

93 

Earth 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mars 

15 

10-8 

71 

28 

Jupiter 130,900 31,770 

24 

11,690 

Saturn 

76,000 

9480 

13 

8330 

Uranus 

6500 

1460 

22 

1590 

Neptune 

8500 

1700 

20 

1890 


Relative Sizes of the Orbits of the 
Planets 

If the orbit of Mercury round the Sun 
is represented by a circle one inch in 
diameter, the relative sizes of the 
diameters of the orbits of the other 
planets are as follow : 

Oibitof Inches Orbit of 


Mercury , 
Venus 
The Earth . 
Mars 


Jupiter 
1*9 Saturn 
2-G Dranus 
3*9 jSTeptune 


Inches 
. 13-4 
. 24-6 
. 49-5 
. 77-5 


Diaaieters of the Sun and Moon 
AND Planets 
miles 


Sun.. .. 806,500 Mars 


miles 

4352 


3Ioon 
Mercury, . 
Venus . . 
Earth . . 
Facts -and 


2163 Jupiter . . 90,190 
2765 Saturn . . 76,470 
7826 Uranus.. 34,900 
7018 Keptune 32,900 


Figures 

Moon 


About the 


Diameter, 2163 miles 
Circumference, 6795 miles 
Surface area, 14,660,000 square miles 
Volume, 5,300,000,000 cubic miles 
Mass, 78,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons 
Mean Distance from Earth, 238,000 
miles 

Greatest Distance from Earth, 252,970 
miles 

Least Distance from Earth, 221,600 
miles 

Circumference of Moon’s Orbit, 
1,500,680 miles 

Speed in its orbit, 2288 miles per hour, 
or 3357 feet per second 
Full Moon’s light is one-618, 000th of 
sunlight 

Amount of sunlight reflected, 17 per 
cent 

Estimated day temperature, 200° 
Fahrenheit 

Estimated night temperature, — 200° 
Fahrenheit 

Diameter of Ptolemy, the biggest 
crater, 115 miles 

Depth of deepest crater, Theophilus, 
19,000 feet 

Height of tallest mountain, Leibnitz, 
24,970 feet 

Time of one revolution . round. Earth 
27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 11 
seconds 

Force of gravity at Moon’s surface is 
four-twenty-flftlis that of the Earth 
NN’eight of a terrestrial pound. on the 
Moon, 2^ ounces 


INDEX 

Facts and Figures about Saturn’s 
Bings 

miles 

Outside diameter of outer ring 166,920 
Inside diameter of outer ring .. 147,670 
Distance from outer to inner 

ring 1680 

Outside diameter of inner ring 144,310 
Inside diameter of inner ring. .109,100 
Inside diameter of the dark ring 91,780 
Distance from the dark ring to 

the planet 9760 

Equatorial diameter of the 

planet 76,470 

Breadth of outer bright ring . . 9625 

Breadth of inner bright ring . . 17,605 
Breadth of dark ring . . . . 8660 

Breadth of entire system of 
rings 37,570 

Astyages, last Median king, conquered 
by Cyrus : reigned 584-549 B.C. 
Asuncion. Capital of Paraguay, on the 
Paraguay River. An important trading 
centre, it has a university and a 
cathedral. 80,000 : see page 7012 
government palace, 7009 
As You Like It, Shakespeare’s most 
charming comedy, 984, 6047 
Rosalind and Celia in Forest of Arden, 
1103 

Rosalind gives Orlando a ehain, 1103 
Touchstone and Audrey, 6045 
Atacama Desert, Chile, 2375 
great nitrate deposits, 7002 
Atacamite, chloride of copper, 1302 
Atalanta, myth, sculptures, 4395, 4651 
Atbara River, 6744 

Athabascans, a group of Korth Ameri- 
can Indian tribes who formerly in- 
habited the greater part of Canada. 
The group includes the well-known 
Apaches and Chippewayans 
Athanasian Creed, not compiled or 
mentioned by Athanasius, 1386 
Athanasius, St., one of the fathers of 
the Christian Church ; born Alexandria 
about A.D. 296 ; died there a.d. 373 : 

see page 1385 
portrait, 1385 

Athelhampton Hall, Dorset, 6236 
Athelney, Isle of, Alfred a fugitive from 
Danes (in 876), 2906 
Athene, or Minerva, goddess of ancient 
Greece and Rome, 3516 
statue by Phidias for Parthenon, 4142 
statue formerly in temple on Island of 
Aegina, 4028 

who was Pallas Athene ? 4267 
sculptures, 4141, 4274 
temple of jPaUas Athene, 3515 
Athenodorus, Greek sculptor, part 
creator of the Laocoon group 4396 
Athens. Capital and ancient centre 
of culture of Greece, containing re- 
mains of the Parthenon, Propylaea, 
Theseum, and several splendid temples. 
How mainly modem in appearance, it 
has a great trade by way of Piraeus. 
450,000 

Athens, ancient. Attic art’s centre, 4138, 
5496 

derivation of name, 3561 
destruction by Persian Army under 
Xerxes (480 b.o,), 4027 
divine loveliness of Athens lies in re- 
straint and simplicity, 1290 
fleet of, 3123 

influence on art diminishes after 
Peloponnesian War, 4270 
Ionic branch of Greek people originally 
centred at, 4024 

Rome’s glory not comparable, 1786 
sculptures by Phidias in the ancient 
Parthenon, 4143 

statue of Artemis one of oldest speci- 
mens of Greek sculpture, 4026 
stones set up in Quarter of the Tombs 
show delicacy of Greek art, 4277 
Pictures of Ancient Athens 
Acropolis, 5154 

Acropolis and Temple of Zeus, 5145 
ancient buildings, 5505-6, 5508, 5510 
Arch of Hadrian ruins, 5153 
Plato with liis pupils, 1289 
view from Stadium, 5154 
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Atom 

Athens, Modern, capital of Greece, 5146 
heads by Scopas in miisenm, 4277 
Venetians besiege (in 1687), 4143 
cathedral, 5147 

church of St. Elcutherius, 5147 
church of St. Theodore, 5147 
Athlete, alcohol avoided by, 2682 
use of energy essential to, 1618 
vegetarian can be an athlete, 2558 
Pictures of Athletes 
sculpture by Canova, 4051 
sculpture in Vatican, 1615 
statue from Baths of Diocletian, 5010 
struggling with python, sculpture, 4653 
Athlone. Market tomi in Westmeath, 
Ireland, on the Shannon. It has an 
ancient castle and some textile manu- 
factures. (7500) 

River Shannon at, 3068 
Atldnson, Edward Leicester, Antarctic 
explorer, 6561 

Atlanta. Capital and largest city of 
Georgia, U.S.A., trading chiefly in 
cotton and tobacco. 210,000 
Atlantic cable, how is a fault found ? 930 
See also Telegraph cable 
Atlantic City. Seaside resort in Hew 
Jersey, U.S.A., with a splendid beach 
and aerodrome. 60,000 : see page 3802 
Atlantic Ocean. Second largest of the 
oceans, occupying about 26 million 
square miles. It lies in two main 
basins, the North and South Atlantic, 
divided roughly by the Equator : the 
North Atlantic is 1750 miles broad 
between Ireland and Newfoundland, 
widening to 4500 miles farther south ; 
the South Atlantic reaches its greatest 
breadth of 3700 miles where it merges 
into the Antarctic. The greatest 
depth is 4560 fathoms in the Nares 
Deep near the Bahamas. The Atlantic 
receives the waters of a greater number 
of large rivers than any other ocean, its 
drainage area being four times , as 
great as that of the Pn^ific 
airship first crosses, 4452 
area of, 2495 

cable first laid across, 1603, 1604 
depths of, 2413, 2495 
lost continent below, 518 
soundings, 2413 
steamer first crosses, 3214 
wireless signal first sent across, 2098 
Atlantides- mythological maidens, 3531 
Atlantosaurus, size of, 1508 
See also Dinosaur 
Atlas, mythological giant, 3531 
holding the world on his shoulders, 217 
Atlas, cloud atlas published, 2921 
new game with the atlas, 1120 

See maps under names of countries 
Atlas moth, wing-span of, 6199 
Atlas Mountains. African range ex- 
tending for 1500 miles through Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis. Its chief division 
is the Great Atlas, which contains the 
peak of Tagharat, 15,000 feet : see 6742 
fable of, 3531 

Atmometer, for measuring the rate of 
evaporation from a wet surface 
Atmosphere, gaseous matter round the 
Earth and heavenly bodies 
Earth’s atmosphere : see Air 
Moon’s atmosphere, 3482 

Sec also Atmospheric pressure; 
Weights and Measures, units of 
measurement 

Atmospheric engine, Newcomen’s, 3210 
Atmospheric pressure, explained, 5197 
barometer foretells weather by, 5199 
boiling-point of water affected by, 1175 
everyday things worked by, 5201 
how to feel, 251 
specific gravity and, 4954 
how to feel, 251 

Atom, studies in nature of. 6312 
composition. 4101 
definition Ot, 4099 
different light given off by, 5818 
different natures of, 4222 
electricity in, 4222, 4346 
everything composed of atoms, 114 
haemoglobin composed of atoms, 942 
light caused by movement. of electrons 
in, 6690, 5815 


25 WAYS IN WHICH WE USE ASBESTOS 



V.’: ■: 

WALL LINING CARPETS UPHOLSTERY PUTTY 

We all know the asbestos in our gas-stoves, which gets red-hot yet never burns. We may not know, however, that this 
fibrous mineral, which is found in many parts of the world, is used for a variety of other useful purposes, some of which 
are shown in these pictures. Being fireproof, it is very valuable, and its use is constantly being extended in many directions. 
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inovement of, 4100 
nucleus and electrons, 4221 
solar system in miniature, 108 

See also Electrons and ^Matter 
Atomic number, meaning of, 4224 
Atomic theory, Dalton founds, 6312 
Atomic weights, of elements : see Signs 
Table 

Aton, ancient Egyptian sun-god, 6801 
Atropine, obtained from deadly night- 
shade, 2690, 4290 

Atropos, one of the Eates, 3518, 6937 
Attains, King, founded school of statu- 
ary at Pergamum, 4396 
Attar of roses, product of Bulgaria, 5152 
At the gates, origin of phrase, 243 
At the lions, origin of phrase, 243 
Attica, ancient Greek State, 5145 
Attic salt, sparkling, refined wit. The 
people of Athens and Attica liad a 
reputation for correct and brilliant use 
of language 

Atticus, Titus, Homan scholar, a great 
friend of Cicero ; born Home 109 B.c. ; 

died 32 B.C. : see page 4354 
Attila, called the Scourge of God, king 
of the Huns ; reigned 433-453 : see 
page 2153 

bishop appealing to, 2155 
Huns charging in battle, 2153 
marclring on Paris, 2154 
Atwood’s machine, for illustrating the 
laws of falling bodies 
Aubert, Joseph, Holy Family, painting 
by, 3593 

Last Supper, painting by, 4701 
Auburn. Town of Hew South Wales, 
Australia, 12 miles west of Sydney. 
15,000 

A.U.C., meaning of, 2293 
Auch. Medieval capital of Gascony, 
Prance, on the Gers. Once a Homan 
tovai, it has a magnificent Gothic 
cathedral. 15,000 

Auckland. Largest city and port of 
North Island, New Zealand, with a 
magnificent harbour. An important 
manufacturing centre, it has exports 
of butter, kauri gum, wool, gold, and 
coal. 170,000 
pictures, 2693, 2704, 3560 
Au courant, French for Fully informed 
Audiphone, ^mlcanite fan held against 
the upper teeth. Sounds reach the ear 
from the mouth 

Auditive, what is meant by, 4150 
Audrey, with Touchstone in Forest of 
, Arden, 6045 

Auerbach, Boniface, portrait by Hol- 
bein, 1190 

Auerstadt, battle of, Napoleon defeats 
l?russians, 1456 

Auf wiedersehen, German for Till we 
meet again 

Augereau, General, serv’^ed with Napo- 
leon for nearly 20 years, 1442, 1444 
Augsburg. Ancient Bavarian city 
once famous for the skill of its medieval 
craftsmen. It has an old cathedral 
and a splendid towm hall, and manu- 
factures particularly cotton. 160,000 
Protestants and Homanists sign peace 
(in 1555), 4005 

Holbein begins painting at, 1193 
August, name celebrates Emperor 
Augustus, 1538, 5339 
Augustan Age, when it was, 1538 
why so called, 2876 
Augustine, St., missionary monk, called 
the Apostle of the Anglo - Saxons ; 
])ecame the first archbishop of Canter- 
bury about 600 ; died 604 : see pages 
588, 2278, 2644 . 
mission to Kent, 6919 
story of Not Angles but Angels, 590, 
2278 

why British mission failed, 2646 
his chair in Canterbury Cathedral, 589, 
4860 

reading philosophy, 571 
tells Bible story to King Ethelbert and 
Queen Bertha, 613 

Augustine of Hippo, St., son of St. 
Monica, was born in N. Africa and Jed 
a dissolute life till converted and 
baptised in 387. He became Bishop 


of Hippo about 395, and is famous for 
his religious writings and discussion 
with St. Jerome 

St. Monica and Augustine, painting 
by Ary Schefier, 3535 
August Moon, The, Lawson’s fine land- 
scape in the Tate Gallery, 2546 
Augustus, first emperor of Home and a 
great patron of literature and art ; 
born Home 63 B.c. ; reigned 31 B.c. to 
A.B. 14 ; the Caesar under whom Jesus 
Avas born : see pages 1538, 2876 
Caius Octavius his original name, 2876 
emperor in spite of himself, 1785 
Germans defeat his armies, 1538 
his reign the golden age of Home, 4355 
nephew and heir of J uliiis Caesar, 2876 
portrait statue in the Vatican, 4404 
Pictures of Augustus 
August named after, 5339 
portraits, 1667, 2873, 2878 
sculptured head, 4399 
statues, 75, 5134 
Auk, different species of, 4000 
Auld Lang Syne, old Scottish song 
modernised by Burns, 1268 
Auld Robin Gray, song by Lady Anne 
Lindsay, 1265 

Aulnoy, Marie d’, French writer of 
fairy tales ; born Barneville, Nor- 
mandy, about 1650 : died Paris 1705 
Aunt Sally, game, 3476 
Auratum lily, 6379 

Aurelius, Marcus : see Marcus Aurelius 
Au revoir, French for Until we see each 
other again 

Auricle of the heart, its work, 1198 
Aurlands Fiord, Norway, 5781 
Aurochs, species of cattle, 1152 
Aurora, Antarctic relief ship, 6562 
Aurora, classical demi-godde.ss, 3518 
Guido Heni’s painting at Home, 936, 938 
her love for Tithonus, 6938 
Aurora Borealis, cause of its greenish 
colour, 5858 

connected Avith magnetic storms, 362 
effect on vegetation, 238 
AA'hat is the aurora borealis ? 6843 
AA'oiiderfuI form, 6843 
Aurungzebe, Mogul emperor Avho strove 
to bring all India under his rule, 2811 
mosque at Benares, India, 2955 
Ausonia, liner, nursery, 3827 
Austen, Jane, English novelist ; born 
SteA’enton, Hampshire, 1775 ; died 
Winchester 2817: see page 2360 
portrait, 2349 
Avriting in her study, 2347 
Auster, mythological name for south 
Avind, 3519 

Austerlitz, battle of, one of Napoleon’s 
greatest victories. This battle Avas 
fought on Dec. 2, 1805, betAveen 65,000 
French and 83,000 Hiissians and 
Austrians near Olmiitz, MoraAua. The 
allies lost 35,000 men and the French 
7000. The battle ended the coalition 
against France : 1455, 4046, 4297 
Austin, Alfred, poet laureate, 4084 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Australia. Largest island and smallest 
continent ; area 2,975,000 square miles: 
population 5,050,000. A British 
Federal Com'monAvealth, it consists of 
Ncav South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania, each Avith a 
separate parliament, and the Northern 
Territory. Melbourne is the seat of 
government, but a iigav capital is being 
built in Federal territory at Canberra, 
Ncav South Wales. The greatest 
industry is the production of avooI, 
there being over 100 million sheep on 
the A'ast grazing plains of the south- 
east, besides OA^er 10 million cattle. 
Wheat, Avine, and fruit are largely 
exported, Avhile the hardAvood forests 
of Queensland and Ncav South Wales 
especially are the source of a great 
timber industry ; gold, coal, and 
silver are mined. The people are 
almost entirely of British stock, 
though about 100,000 Aborigines sur- 
vive in tJie interior. Irrigation, in the 
Murray basin especially, is bringing 


vast areas of diy lands under culti na- 
tion, and immigration is encouraged 
general description, 2443 
animal life shoAvs former connection 
Avith South America, 2444 
animals : see beloAV, as Australian ant, 
and so on 
architecture, 8474 

area compared Avith British Isles, 212 
Captain Cook’s explorations, 2380 
coal production, 1384, 2716 
continent crossed for first time, 6071 
Dampier’s doubts of its being a con- 
tinent, 2380 
discoveries, 2377 
explorers, 6063 

first Avhitc men marooned, 2379 
Hags, 2403 

Flinders proved it a continent, 2382 
food supply of natives, 1435 
formation in early ages, 2444 
gold, 5858 

harbours lacking, 2444 
hOAV it became part of British Empire, 
1948 

interior long a mystery, 2382 
La P(5rouse’s failure to claim for France, 
1948 

life of A'ory ancient type found in, 2443 
name also aiiplied to Madagascar and 
Ncav Hebrides, 2377 
named by Flinders, 2382 
named Little Holland by Dutch, 2379 
noA^elists, 4336 

oldest land rising abOA^c ocean, 2443 

Pacific dependencies, 3421 

Parliament, 2488 

penal settlement (in 1788), 2381 

picture story, 2575 

poets, 4206 

population, 87, 6003 

Port-uguese names on early maps, 2377 

prickly pear iiwasion. 1066 

products, 1943 

rainfall one of country’s great problems, 
2444, 2456 
resources, 6005 

sheep flocks second only to Argentina, 
799, 1277 

sheep killed by dingos, 664 
troops sent to the Great War, 1708, 2448 
volcanoes extinct, 2444 
Avool production, 339, 799, 6005 
Pictures of Australia 
Aborigines outside huts, 2445 
Aborigines in European costume, 2445 
Adelaide, King William Street, 2578 
armSj in colour, 4985 
artesian bore in Queensland, 2575 
bathing pool at Midlands, 2580 
Berembed Weir, 2580 
Boloco Gorge, Ncav South Wales, 2580 
bottle tree, 3057 
Brisbane, CJustom House, 2579 
Brisbane, general vieAV, 2579 
Brisbane, harbour, 3582 
Brisbane, Treasury Building, 2578 
Brisbane, Victoria Bridge, 2579 
camel loading, 2580 
cattle drinking at stream, 2449 
cattle on banks of Club Lake, 2571 
coUicry in Queensland, 2577 
Dampier exploring Avestern coast, 195G 
farm in Victoria, 2575 
ferns, 2373 

flags, in colour, 2405, 2407 
Fremantle harbour, 3560 
fruit drying at Henmark, 2576 
fruit orchard, 1819 
Guy FaAvkes Falls, Armidale, 2580 
HaAvkesbiiry Hiver, 2571 
HaAvkesbiiry Hiver Bridge, 2580 
hemp field, Queensland, 2560 
homestead in Ncav South Wales, 2575 
irrigation, 5972-74 

irrigation canal through orchard, 2580' 
jarrah trees in Darling Hanges, 2374 
Melbourne, Collins Street, 2579 
Melbourne, docks, 3562 
3Ielboume, Parliament House, 2573 
Mount Kosciusko, 2580 
natives of North West, 2445 
native AA'arriors of Kimberley, 2445 
oxen draAving cargo of wool, 2447 
oxen hauling timber, 1153 
Perth, Western Australia, 2578 


THE ATMOSPHERE AND ITS WORK 



COLOURED HALO IN THE BACKGROUND 





AND CURIOUS HAPPENINGS IN THE 


SHOOTING STARS THAT SWEEP ST. ELMO’S FIRE— ELECTRICITY 
ACROSS THE HEAVENS PICKED UP FROM THE ATMOSPHERE 


A RAINBOW IN THE SPRAY 
OF A WATERFALL 






A BALL OF LIGHTNING 


FATA MORGANA— MYSTERY OF A REFLECTION 





A HALO OF ELECTRICITY THE HAZE ROUND THE MOON 


THE SUN’S HALOS 





MARVELLOUS PAGEANT OF EARTH, AIR, & SEA 
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halo-coloured the zodiacal light, a mystery a rainbow 'made by 

CI^ES ROUND THE MOON OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET MOON’S LIGHT 






THE RAINBOW IN THE CLOUDS 


RARE SIGHT OF A TRIPLE RAINBOW * 
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Australia 

pineapple plantation, Queensland, 1812 
pioneers’ hut in Gippsland, 2575 
Port Pirie, Ellen Street, 2579 
raisins drying, 1819 
settlement of jST.S. Wales, 1954 
shady nook in Alps, 2373 
sheep drovers resting, 2447 
sheep farm scones, S01-S04 
sheep Hock, 2509 

sheep’ rounded up for shearing, 801 
signs on rocks made by Aborigines, 2785 
smelting works at Port Pirie, 2577 
stalagmites and stalactites, 6845 
sugar-cane transported by rail, 5111 
Swan Uiver scene, 2580 
Sydnej^ circular quay, 2578 
Sydney harbour, 2443, 2579, 3558 
threshing a wheat- field, 1575 
vanilla plantation in Queensland, 2807 
washing for gold, 2575 
Waterfall Gully, near Adelaide, 2571 
wheat- field being prepared, 257C 
wool transportation, 805, SOG 
Maps of Australia 

animal life of the country, 2452, 2453 
general and political, 2450 
industrial life, 2454 
physical features, 2450 
plant life of the country, 2451 

See also names of States and Toums, 
as Victoria, Queensland, and so on 
Australia House, London, 4231, 4234 
Australian Aborigines. The Aborigines 
are among the most primitive of sav- 
age peoples. They are now lield to be 
living representatives of the stock from 
which all mankind sprang 
Australian ant, nest, 5905 
Australian barn owl, 3501 
Australian bear : see Koala 
Australian brent goose, 3752 
Australian cat, characteristics, 239.2 
Australian crane, 3873 
Australian dingo, 541 
Australian jacana, bird, in colour, 3144 
Australian mouse, characteristics, 2392 
Australian opossum, 2390 
Australian oriole, 2893 
Australian pelican, 3749 
Australian tree-frog, amphibian, 4741 
Australian wren, bird, in colour, 3143 
Austria. Central European republic, 
consisting roughly of the German- 
' speaking parts of the old Austrian 
Empire ; area 32,400 square miles ; 
population 0,550,000 ; capital Vienna 
(1,870,000). Though after Switzerland 
it is the most mountainous country in 
Europe, agriculture is the largest 
Industry ; but coal, iron, lead, salt, 
and zinc are mined, and textiles and 
hardware manufactured. The pcf)ple 
are mainly Homan Catholics, and the 
largest towns arc Gratz (155,000), 
Linz (100,000), Innsbruck, Salzburg, 
and Wiener Kcustadt 
general description, 4545 
dissolution after Great War, 1713 
fall of, 898 

Hungary granted self-government, 896 
Italy lost to, 896 

League of Nations and finance of, 4749 
League of ’ Nations reconstruction 
scheme, 6480 

meaning of name, 4295, 4545 
Napoleon’s victories over, 1442, 1454, 
1457 

Prussia’s rival, 4624 
rescue from bankruptcy, 4549 
Venctia overnm by, 4786 

Pictures of Austria 
flag, in colour, 4009 
Parliament Houses, Vienna, 6606 
I)easant types, 4566 
railway engine, 3510 
scenes, 45G0-G1 

Maps of Austria 

animal life of the country, 4556-57 
industries and plant life, 4558-59 
physical features, 4555 
See also Great War 

Authority, jHan’s final authority the 
Fatherhood of God, 2723 
derived authority as expressed in a 
policeman, 2725 
International authority, 2724 
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Shakespeare on, in King Lear, 2723 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
story of the book that began Ameri- 
can prose, 4201. 4331 
Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, 
novel by W. H. White, 3714 
Autoclave, what it is, 3781 
Autocrat, Professor, and Poet at Break- 
fast Table, Holmes’s three delightful 
books, 4336 

Automatic milk supply, 5118 
Automatic telephone, how it works, 
diagrams, 1972. 1973 
Automatograph, for recording involun- 
tary movements of hand or arm 
Autoplate machine, use in printing, 
6965-66 

Autovac, position on motor-car, 4324 
Autumn, Brueghel’s wonderful lands- 
cape in Vienna l^Iuseiim, 1058 
why do leaves cliange colour in the 
autumn ? 6106 
children of autumn, 267 
painting by Jules Diiprd, 3775 
stars in autumn, 2993 . 

Autumnal hawkbit : see Meadow 
hawkbit 

Autumnal squill, 5713 
Autumn lady’s tresses, 5268 
flower, ill colour. 5396 
Autun. Ancienu city of Burgundy, 
France, with many Roman remains and 
a 12th-ccntiiry cathedral. 16,000 
Auvergne. Old province of central 
France, remarkable for its volcanic 
mountain plateau and ancient lava 
flows. Clermont-Ferrand (65,000) is 
its capital, 4164 

Avebury, Lord, discovers that insects do 
not respond to sound, 1048 
Avebury. Wiltshire village, containing 
Avebury Circle, a double ring of huge 
stones believed to have been a Druidical 
temple. (650) 

Avens, common : sec Herb benet 
mountain, feathered seed, 947 
mountain, flower, in colour, 5642 
water, flower, in colour, 6130 
Aventurin, or gold glass, 3882 
Avenue at Middelharnis, The, greatest 
landscape picture in the world, 1426 
Averrhois, Spanish- Arabian philoso- 
pher; born Cordova about 1326; 

died Morocco 3198 : see page 6676 
Avesta, sacred books of Zoroastrian 
religion, 5676 

Aviation, sculpture by Bertrand- 
Bontee, 5130 

See Aeroplane : Airship, and so on 
Avicenna, Arab philosopher and writer 
on medicine ; born Afshena, Bokhara, 
080 ; died Hamadan, Persia, 1037 : 

see page 5676 
Avicula, shells, 1179 
Avignon. Historic city of Provence, 
France, having been the seat of the 
French Popes in the Middle .4gps. 
Once a Roman settlement, Avignon is 
surrounded by lofty 13th-cent,ury 
walls, vith many towers and gateways ; 
its streets are narrow and crooked. 
The Romanesque cathedral dates from 
the. 3 Itli century ; close by it is the 
immense palace of the Popes. 50,000 : 

see page 6358 
church of Notre Dame, 5746 
colonv of arti.sts gathered round court 
of the Pope, 1058 
palace of the Popes at, 4170, 6358 
bridge acro.ss Rhone, 4052 
cathedral, 5748, 5753 
palace of popes, 43 75, 6308 
Avila. Ancient city of central Spain, 
with a Gothic cathedral and fine 
IMoorish castles. It is girdled by 
massive walls 42 feet high, with SO 
towers and 10 gateways. 35,000 
architecture of cathedral, 5994 
general view, 5284 
Avocet, bird, haunts of, 3874. 3875 
Avogadro, Count Amadeo, Italian 
chemist, explorer of the composition of 
gases ; born Turin 1776 ; died there 
1856 : see page 6313 
Avoirdupois weight : see Weights and 
Measures 


Azur 

Avon, Hampshire. River rising near 
Marlborough, in Wiltshire, and flowing 
past Salisbury and Christchurch into 
the English Channel. 00 miles 
Avon, Lower. River on which 
Bath, Bristol, and Avonmouth stand. 
Rising in the Cotswold Hills, in Glouces- 
tershire, it is 75 miles long, passing 
through Wiltshire and Somersetshire 
into the Bristol Channel. At Bath it 
is joined by the Keiinet and Avon 
Canal, its lower course being one of 
the busiest ports in England 
Avon, Upper. River of Shakespeare’s 
country. Rising in Nortbamptonsbire, 
it flows through the Forest of Arden 
and Vale of Evesham to join the 
Severn near Tewkesbury. i)assing 
Rugby, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
and. Evesham 

Avro, British aeroplanes, 4089 
Awe, Loch. Largest .Scottish fresh- 
water lake, in Argyllshire, covering 
15 square miles 

Axe, why is an axe-handle turned ? 3769 
Axis, tilt of Earth’s, 2741 
Axolotl, amphibian, in Mexico, 4745 
picture, 4745 

Ayacucho. Cathedral city of Peni, 
trading in cochineal. Standing 9000 
feet above sea-level, it was founded 
by Pizarro in 1539. 20,000 

Aye-aye, animal, characteristics, 166 
Aylesbury. Capital of Buckingham- 
shire, with dairying and duck-rearing 
industries. 32,500 
arms, in colour, 4990 
view, 1834 

Aylesbury duck, group, 3752 
Aylesford, battle of, foimding of Eng- 
land at, 588, 597 
Aymara Indians, 7008 
Aymon, four sons of, legend of 
Ardennes, 5646 

Ayr. Capital of Ayrshire, with textile 
and engineering industries. Here are 
the Wallace Tower, rebuilt in 1834, 
and the two bridges made famous by 
Burns. 30,000 
amis, in colour, 4990 
two bridges, 1337 

Ayrshire. Agricultural and industrial 
county of south-ivcst Scotland ; area 
1 1 32 square miles ; population 300,000; 
capital Ayr 

Ayrton, Professor, on future of wireless 
telephony, 2342 

Azalea, trailing, flower in colour, 5643 
Azara’s dog, home and food, 540 
Azay-le-Rideau, French chateau, 6358 
mantelpiece, 0359 

Azerbaijan. Tartar soviet republic 
in the Caucasus, under Russian in- 
fluence : area, 50,000 square miles ; 
population about 4,000,000 ; capital 
Baku (170,000) : see page 1713 
oil production, 6018 
map showing animals, industrie.s, and 
plants, 5033 
physical map, 5032 

Azimuth compass, one fitted for ob- 
serving the bearings of celestial or 
terrestrial objects 

Azores. Group of volcanic islands in 
the North Atlantic, fomiing part of 
Portugal. Terceira, St. Michael’s, and 
Pico are the largest islands, and Angra 
Horta, and Ponta Delgada, the chief 
toums ; oranges, pineapples, and 
bananas are exported. Area, 920 
square miles ; population, 240,000 : 
see page 5402 

Grenville’s last fight at Flores, 5208 
Azotometer, another name for the 
nitrometer. 

Azov, Sea of. Gulf of the Black Sea, 
with which it communicates by the 
Strait of Yenikale. 3 4,500 square miles 
in extent, it contains the Russian ports 
of Mariupol, Berdiansk, Taganrog, and 
Rostov ; its waters are brackish and 
teem 'with fish, 5902 
Peter the Great’s ships in, 5894 
Aztecs, tribe of Mexico, 2316, 6994, 6998 
Azure blue butterfly : see Holly Blue 
Azurite, carbonate of copper, 1303 
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B.A. stands for Bachelor of Arts (Latin, 
Baccalaureus Artium) 

Baal, Elijah’s test of power, 2481 
worshipped in Israel, 2479, 2980 
Homan temple in Syria, 5511 
Baalbek, Syrian temples built by 
Homans, 5504 
temple of ]3acchiis, 5512 
Babar, founder of Mo^ul Empire, 2810 
Babbage, Charles, calculating maciiine 
invented by, 6840 
Babbler, bird family, 3145 
chestnut-backed, in colour, 3141 
Bab-el-Mandeb, Strait of. Strait divid- 
ing Africa and Arabia and connecting 
the Hed Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
About 20 miles broad, it is divided into 
two channels by the island of Perim 
Babes in the Wood, story, vith picture, 
1519 

nursery rhyme, vith picture, 350 

Babirusa, kind of pig, 1858, 1657 

Baboon, habits and home, 166 

worshipped by ancient Egyptians, 166 

anubis and chacma baboons, 161 

yellow species, 164 

Baby, homes for blind babies, 6254 

impure milk danger, 2308 

medicine given in mother’s milk, 2308 

milk the main need, 2308 

size of brain, 1691 

skull the. widest part of its body, 1691 
tuberculosis rarely caught until crawl- 
ing stage, 2679 

Wonder Questions 

why can’t a baby talk when bom ? 6599 
why must a baby have more sleep than 
a grown-up ? 1920 

why must a baby learn to walk ? 2415 
See also Child 

Babylon, capital of Babylonia, home 
of a very early civilisation, 6262 
ancient city described, 3102, 5379 
ancient glories, 6271 
architecture, 5376 
Aryan Kassites’ invasion, 6993 
clay tablets for writing, 2034 
Cyrus captures, 3102, 6387 
cultured inhabitants, 423 
foundation, 6262 
Hammurabi’s laws, 423, 6800 
Hanging Gardens, 4884, 5377 
Israelite captivity, 2980 
Judah conquered, 545 
laws recorded on stone pillar.s, 2034 
remains of oldest schoolhouse in the 
world, 5735 

slavery the basis of its civilisation, 428 
Pictures of Babylon 
boundary-stone, 380S 
By the Waters of Babylon, painting by 
Herbert Sc.hmalz, 2231 
Hanging Gardens, 4888 
king giving commands, 3899 
Nebuchadnezzar’s throne hall floor, 
6859 

road to throne hall, 6859 
ruined walls, 6855 
sculpture, 3898-3900 
Babylonian art : see Assyrian art 
Baby who Could not be Lost, story, 6814 
Bacchus, or Dionysus, god of ancient 
Greece and Home, 3517 
temple at Baalbek, Syria, 5512 
Bacchus and faun, sculpture, 4401 
Bach, Johann Sebastian, German com- 
poser ; born Eisenach, Thuringia, 1685 ; 
died Leipzig 1750 ; the great master of 
organ music, 144, 145 
Bacillus subtilis, hay fever microbe 
which sets stacks on fire, 5733 . 
Backbone, animals with : see Vertebrate 
animals without : see Invertebrate 
beginning in primitive creatures, 1011 
body built upon, 455 
classes of animals with, 451 
first appearance on Earth, 10, 42 
importance to human body, 1568 
si)irial cord in centre, 1569 
diagrams of human spine, 15G7 
earliest animals with, 451 
Backing, in meteorology, what is meant 
by, 6720 

Bacon, Francis, English philosopher 
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and author, a great reformer of the 
methods of scientific study ; horn 
London 1501 ; died Highgate 1626 ; 
UTote Novum Organum, Essays, and 
so on: see pages 2969, 4839 
his tree in Gray’s Inn, London, 3543 
refrigerating experiments cause death, 
2043 

Pictures of Francis Bacon 
in the hour of his disgrace, 4830 
portrait, with father, 4135 
portraits, 1077, 1820 
statue in Gray’s Inn, 1222 
with Queen Elizabeth, 4830 
Bacon, Sir Hickman, coat-of-arins, 4987 
Bacon, John, English sculptor ; horn 
London 1740 ; died there 1799 : see 
page 4766 

Bacon, John H. F., painting of slee^jing 
disciples, 4703 

Bacon, Sir Nathaniel, early English 
painter ; lived 1547-1615 : see page 
1924 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, Francis Bacon’s 
father, 4839 
portrait, with son, 4135 
Bacon, Roger, English philosopher and 
monk, great scientist; born Ilclicster, 
Somerset, about 1214; died 1294: see 
page 1389 

encyclopedia given to England in 13tli 
century, 840 

inventinus foreseen, 19, 3508, 4445 
portrait, 1385 

Bacon, Denmark exports, 5768 
Ireland produces, 214 
Queensland exports, 2573 
Bacon beetle, in colour, 6335 
Bacteria : seeilicrobe 
Bactrian camel, characteristics, 1525 
picture, 1532 
team crossing lake, 1525 
Bacubirito, Mexico, giant meteor, 3608 
Badajoz. Spanish city on the Guad- 
iana famous for its siege by Wellington 
in 1812. It has an old cathedral and a 
Moorish castle. 40,000 
Badajoz, siege of, story of Sir Harry 
Smith’s Spanish wife, 3187 
Badary, oldest civilisation known, 6857 
Baden. Fourth largest State of Ger- 
many, having an area of 5820 miles, 
and a population of 2,200,000. Border- 
ing on the’ Hhine, Baden contains 
Mannheim, a great industrial centre ; 
the capital, Karlsruhe ; the famous 
university towns of Freiburg and 
Heidelberg ; and the watering-place 
of Baden-Baden. Though containing 
much of the Black Forest, it produces 
rye, oats, barley, hemp, and wheat 
Baden-Powell, Sir Robert, English 
soldier, defender of Mafeking in the 
Boer War, and founder of the Boy Scout 
movement; bom 1857 : seepage 3312 
Badge : see Heraldry 
Badger, habits and food, 793 
American, 790 
English, on the alert, 789 
Badminton, how to play, 6928 
Bad News from France, painting by 
Verestchagin, 3398 

Baeyer 145, remedy against sleeping 
sickness, 4471 

Baffin, William, English Arctic ex- 
plorer after whom Baffin Land is 
named : born London about 1584 ; 
killed in the Persian Gulf 1622 : see 
page 4602 

Baffin Bay. Part of the long strait 
dividing Baffin Land from Greenland. 

It is an important whaling centre 
Bag, how to make a bag from a pair of 
gloves, vith picture, 253 
how to make a needle-work bag, with 
picture, 3473 

how to make a shoe-bag of serge, with 
picture, 1492 

how to make a silk hag for pot-pourri, 
1623 

how to make a string bag, with i^icturc, 
1992 

picture-story, 4259 
Bagatelle, how to play, 6670 
Bagehot, Walter, English economist 
and political ^vriter; born Langport, 


Soraer.set, 1826 ; died there 1877 : see 
page 3833 

Baggesen, Jens, Danish comic poet; 
born ICorsor, Zealand, 1764 ; died 
Hamburg 1826 : see page 4939 
Baghdad. Capital of Mesopotamia, on 
the Tigris. Founded by the Saracens 
703, on the .rite of Ctesiphon and 
Seleiicia, it became a centre of Oriental 
learning under Haroim - al - llaschid, 
but declined . under the Turks. 

170.000 : see pages 5622, 6262, 6270 
British capture, 1710 

tomb of Huroun-al-Haschid’s wife, 5624 
Pictures of Baghdad 
boat crossing the river Tigris, 6263 
bridge of boats, 6273 
general view, 6272 
Great Mosejue, 0273 
minarets, 6273 
native houses, 6273 
Bag of Peas, story, 2S9 
Bahama Islands. 'British West Indian 
archipelago of nearly 700 islands and 
islets ; area, 4400 square miles ; pop- 
ulation, 56,000 ; capital, Nassau, 
New Providence Island. The landfall 
of Columbus in 1493, they have valuable 
fruit-growing and fishing industries, 
3424 

flag ill colour, 2407 

govern nient buildings at Nassau, 3434 
general map, 6882 

map of plants and industries, 6884-85 
Bahama Lights, flag in colour, 2407 
Bahia. Brazilian port exporting coffee, 
cocoa, sugar, cotton, hides, tobacco, and 
timber. Founded in 1510, it was the 
capital of Brazil for more than two 
centuries, and has a marble cathedral. 

285.000 : see page 7012 

Bahia Blanca. Port of Argentina ex- 
porting mnch grain and wool. 50.000 
Bahrein Islands. Group of British 
islands in the Persian Gulf, with a pearl 
fishery employing about 1000 boats in 
the season. 110,000 : see page 6267 
Baikal, Lake. Sixth largest lake in the 
world, in East Siberia. 13,200 square 
miles in extent, it is 385 miles long and 
from 20 to 50 miles broad, and over 
300 streams flow into it. It is frozen from 
the beginning of January to the end of 
May, but abounds in fish, notably 
sturgeon and herring. Seals are 
foimd in it 

former railway-ferry, 6017 
Bailey, Philip James : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Baillie, Joanna : for poem sec Poetry 
Index 

Baily, Edward Hodges, maker of statue 
on Nelson Column, 4225 
Baird, N. K. J., his pictures 
Ploughing in the West Country. 337 
Hed Indians on watch, 1902 
Baireuth. Bavarian town famous for 
its associations with Wagner and its 
splendid opera house. Textiles are 
manufactured. 35,000 
Baker, Sir Benjamin, English engineer ; 
born Keyford, Somerset, 1840 ; died 
Pangbourno, Berkshire, 1907 ; designed 
the first tube railways ; built the Forth 
Bridge with Sir John Fowler, 548, 2756 
Baker, Herbert, architectural work in 
South Africa. 6475 

Baker, Sir Samuel, English explorer; 
born London 1821 ; died Newton 
Abbot 1893 ; discovered Albert 
Njmnza, 3006 
fleeing from elephant, 3003 
portraits, 1827, 2997 
setting free African slaves, 3003 
Baker, T. Thorne, pictures telegraphed, 
855 

tolectrograph invented, 1476 
Baker’s dozen, what is it ? 5251 
Baking soda : see Sodium bicarbonate 
Baksheesh, tip or gratuity demanded 
by Arab guides and others, especially 
from tourists ; used generally for tips 
Baku. Capital of Azerbaijan, in a great 
oLl-prodiicing region. 170,000 
rich'Pil wells, 3084, 6018 
oil gusher, 3084 
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Bala, Lake. Larpcst AYelsli lake, in 
I\Ienoncthsliire. Four miles long and 
three-quarters of a mile broad, it is 
the chief source of the Dee 
Balaam, false prophet, 12M 
Balaclava, trumpet wliich sounded 
charge at battle of, 4SC2 
village. 0025 

Balak, King, opposed Israelites, 1244 
Balance, feats of balancing, with pic- 
ture, 3349 

organs of balance described, 3405 
trick with pencils, 128 
Blondin crossing isiagara, 3407 
canals, whole and in section, 3405 
See also Equilibrium 
Balance of Power, in international 
politics a system designed to secure 
stability by preventing one State .from 
gaining undue predominance 
Baianoglossiis, worm-like sea creature, 
5348, 5347 

Balaton, Lake. Large Hungarian lake 
draining into the Danube. 260 square 
miles in area, it abounds with fish 
Balausta, in botany, 6495 
Balawat, bronze gates discovered by 
Hormuyd llassan, 6860 
fi'agments of gates, 0855 
Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, Spanish soldier 
and explorer ; born near ]3adaioz 
1475 ; died near Darien 1517 ; dis- 
covered the Pacific Ocean, 1020, 6996 
starting America’s first colony, 1012 
Balboa, Hill of, Panama Canal seen 
from, 7009 

Baldwin, John, Abraham Lincoln’s 
friend, 1640 

Balearic crane, bird, 3S73 
Balearic Islands. Spanish island group 
in the Mediterranean, includingMajorca, 
Minorca, and Iviza 
history, 5411 
Siianish province, 5276 
Baleen whale, sea monster, 5227 
Bales, Peter, .shorthand teacher in 
Elizabeth’s day, 6844 
Balfe, Michael William, Irish com- 
poser ; born Dublin 1808 ; died 
Rowney Abbey, Hertfordshire, 1870 ; 

wrote music for song Killarney, 1266 
portrait, 145 

Baliol, John, Scottish throne claimed 
by him, 894 

Balistides, curious fish family, 5234 
Balkan Mountains. Bulgarian range 
rising to 7800 feet. It is traversed 
from north to south by the fanmus 
Shipka Pass 

Balkans, Russia frees, 46.22, 5028 
See also Rumania, Bulgaria 
Balkash, Lake. Great lake in Russian 
Turkestan, covering 7115 square miles 
Ball, Sir Robert, English astronomer, 
3111, 6546 

Ball, games for the garden, 2859, 3596 
Haitian natives’ gum balls, 1165 
trick of ball that answers questions, 
v.’ith picture, 4591 
trick of floating ball, 3107 
trick of vanishing and reappearing, 
with picture, 2486 

why it falls when thronm into air, 4596 
wooden ones that twist and turn, 1990 
Wonder Questions 

what do the three balls over a pawn- 
broker’s shop mean ? 5490 
why does a ball bounce ? 309 
children bouncing a bail, 309 
Ballad, handed down by memory, 239 
Ball and socket joint, 0352 
Ballantyne, James, Sir Walter Scott’s 
schoolfellow' and partner, 2011 
Ballan wrass, in colour, facing 5100 
Ballarat. Gold-mining and industrial 
centre in Victoria, Australia. 40,000 
street made to allow' bullock teams 
to turn, 1153 

Ballarat, S.S., captain’s bridge of steam- 
sliip, 3704 
Ball bearings, 6352 

Balleny, John, English explorer in the 
Antarctic, 1839 

Ball in the Hollow Post, story, 5707 
Balhol College, Oxford, arms in colour, 
4988 


Ballonet, goldbeater’s skin fabric, 6106 
use in airships, 4447 
Balloon, development, 4445 
early experiments, 19 
how to make a hot-air balloon, with 
picture, 2359 

soap bubbles used in fir.st experiments, 
312 

w'hy it rises, 4954 
in tlie air, 3445 
Ballot paper, w’hat it is, 4408 
Ballycastle, marine pot-hole, 0100 
Ballylongford, main street, 3072 
Balm of Gilead, obtained from balsam 
tree, 2938 

Balmoral Castle. Royal residence on 
the Dee, Aberdeenshire, among splen- 
did scenery, 1338 

Balolo, highly civilised Bantu Negroes, 
numbering about 10,000,000, who in- 
ha))it the region hctw'cen tlie Congo 
river and the Equator. With high fore 
heads, straight or aquiline no.ses, and 
bright intelligent eyes, they resemble the 
Hamites. They are great towm planners, 
cultivators, and organisers 
Balsam, of genus Impaticns, 6492 
how' the seeds are disjierscd," 945 
produces halm of Gilead and myrrh, 2938 
flower, 4778 

seeds expelled from case, 949 
Baltasar, journey to Bethleliem, 3590 
Balthasar Castiglione, portrait by 
. Raphael, 824 

Balti, Indians under British flag, 1942 
Baltic, battle of the : see Copenhagen 
Baltic Sea. Inland sea lying between 
Sw'edeii, Finland, Russia, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Germany, and 
Denmark. 170,000 square miles in 
extent, it contains the Gulfs of Finland 
and Bothnia, both of which are frozen 
in winter. 200 rivers flow' into it. Tlie 
chief islands are Gothland and Gland, 
both belonging to Sw'edcn, the Danish 
islands of Zealand, Fiinen, and 
Bornholm, and the Aaland archipelago ; 
ports include Abo, Helsingfors, Petro- 
grad, Reval, Riga, Libau, Memel, 
Konigsherg, Danzig. Stettin, Lubcck, 
Kiel, Copenhagen, Malmo, Stockholm, 
and Gefle 

Baltimore. Important ; • American 
Atlantic port on a branch of Chesa- 
peake Bay, in Maryland. Shipbuild- 
ing and canning industries arc actively 
carried on, w'hile there are manufac- 
tures of textiles, leather, flour, fertil- 
isers, and tobacco. The Roman 
Catholic cathedral and the John 
Hopkins University arc the most im- 
portant buildings. 750,000 
Baltimore oriole, bird, with gourd- 
shaped nest, 2895 
picture in colour, 3142 
Baluchistan. Indian north-w'cst fron- 
tier province ; area, 135,000 square 
miles ; population, 835,000 ; cheif 
tow'iis, Ivalat, Las Bela, and Quetta. 
Most of the people arc w'arlikc and 
pastoral Moslems, 6502 
Baluchitherium, largest of bygone 
creatures, 5860 

Balzac, Honore de, chief of the realistic 
school of French novelists ; born Tours 
1799 ; died Paris 1850 
portrait, 4453 

Bamberg. Ancient Bavarian city w'ith 
a splendid five-tow'cred catlicdral, 
begun in 1004. 50,000 

Bamboo, enormous height, 2940, 3303 
filament in electric lamp, 1098 
grow'th visible to naked eye, 579 
cultivated forest in China, 2936 
in Ceylon, 2937 

Bamburgh Castle. Historic fortress 
on a rock on the Northumbrian coast, 
opposite the Fame Islands. Founded 
about 547, it w'as dismantled in the 
Wars of the Roses, but the Norman 
keep remains 

Osw'akl’s palace on a rock, 2778 
Banana, cultivation and grow'th, 1436, 
1818. 2621 

gathering the bunches, 1812 
tree, in colour, 2688 
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Banat. Fertile w'hcat-growing district 
in the south of the Hungarian plain. 
Formerly part of Hungary, it is now 
divided betw'cen Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia. Temesvar, the principal tow'n, 
is Rumanian, and has been named 
Teinisoara, 5150 

Banbury. Oxfordshire market tow'n, 
famous for its cakes. Banbury Cross, 
demolished in 1610, has been replaced 
by a new one. 13,500 
Banco, Nanni di, Florentine sculptor, 
a pui)il of Donatello : born Siena about 
1374 ; died about 1420 
Bancroft, George, Ameritan historian ; 
born Worcester, IMassachusctts, 1800 ; 

died Washington 1801 : sec page 4333 
Bandak Nordsko Canal, Norw'ay, steam- 
boat in lock, 4879 

Band fish, red, in colour, faemg 5100 
Bandicoot, characteristics, 2-391 
rabbit-cared, 2394 
Band saw, 6352 

Banffshire. County of north-east Scot- 
land : area, 030 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 57,000 ; capital, Banff 
Bangalore. Capital of Mysore, India, 
making silks, w'oollens, and carpets. 
240,000 

Bangkok. Capital and port of Siam, 
on the Menam. Built largely on canals, 
it has been rapidly modernised and 
does a great trade in rice, teak, and 
ivory. 550,000 
Buddha and his pupils, 2029 
Bangor. City of Carnarvonshire, with 
a cathedral dating mainly from the 
15th century. Slate is mined near by. 

11,000 : see page 5872 
arms in colour, 4990 
general view, 1400 

Bangweulu, Lake. Shallow northern 
Rhodesian lake, formed by the head- 
streams of the Congo 
discovered by Livingstone, 3003 
Banker’s clearing house, 5392 
Bank of England, notes, value of, 5391 
Sir John Soane builds, 4227 
exterior view', 4234 

Bank of England Crossing-sweeper, 
story, 2886 

Bank of Ireland, exterior view', 3071 
Banks, George Linnaeus, for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Banks, Sir Joseph, English naturalist, 
patron of Captain Cook and Mungo 
Park ; born London 1744 ; died Isle- 
w'orth 1 820 : see page 1578 
Banks, Thomas, English sculptor ; born 
London 1735 ; died there 1805: see 
page 4766 

Bann. Largest river of northern 
Ireland, rising in the Mourne Mountains 
• and fiow'ing through County Dow'ii, 
Lough Neagh, and County London- 
derry into the Atlantic. 90 miles 
Banner, rank denoted by size, 5246 
Bannockburn, battle of. Famous vic- 
tory of the Scots under Robert Bruce 
over the English army collected by 
Edward II to raise the siege of Stirling. 
By means of camouflaged pits and a 
feint by camp-foil ow'ers, the Scots were 
able to defeat the more numerous Eng- 
lish army, 599, 952 

Banquo, in Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 6166 
Bantam fowl, picture, 4253 
Bantin, Javanese ox, 1155, 1159 
Banting, Dr., insulin discovered, 3176 
Bantry Bay, French attack, 600 
Bantus. Negro stock of many races in- 
habiting Africa south of the Gameroons 
and Lake Albert Nyanza, but all speak- 
ing dialects of one mother-tongue. They 
are superior in culture to the true Negro, 
hut far inferior to the Negroid Sudanese. 

The Zulus are typical Bantus, 3314 
conflict with Boer farmers, 3184 
W'oman making bread, 3192 
Banyan tree, member of Fig family, 
1936, 2372, 2568, 3051 
huge specimen, 3051 
Baobab tree, related to mallow', 3052 
South African specimen, 3057 
Baptista, in Shakespeare’s play The 
Taming of the Shrew', 6044 
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CRESTS & BADGES OF THE REGIMENTS OF THE 



6 th Dragoons 19th Hussars 20th Hussars East Kent Suffolk Bedtorclshire Leicestershire 



Guards Guards Fusiliers Infantry Fusiliers Borderers Fusiliers 




Duke of Cornwall’s Oxon& Bucks Sherwood Yorksnire Light Shropshire King’s' Royal North 

Light Infantry Light Infantry Foresters Infantry Light Infantry Rifles Staffordshire 



Lancaster Infantry Infantry Sutherland Fusiliers Corps Corps 
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13th Hussars Royal Engineers Manchester East Yorkshire 2nd Scots Greys Irish Rifles 
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East Surrey Welsh Regiment Norfolk Connaught Rangers Scots Fusiliers Northamptonshire West Yorkshire 














South 

Staffordshire 


Army Service South Wales Army Medical Honourable Anil- Royal Fusiliers Post Office 
Corps Borderers Corps ‘ lery Company London Regiment Rifles 
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Queen Victoria’s Poplar and First Surrey London Irish Queen’s Westminster Blackheath Civil Service 


Stepney Rifles 


and Woolwich 
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St. Pancras London Scottish The Rangers • The Queen’s Kensington Rifles Finsbury 








London RifleBrigade Artists Rifles Cambridgeshire Herefordshire Monmouthshire Hertfordshire Kent Cyclists 

The middle badge on this page, that of the Army Medical Corps, concludes the Regular Army series : those following are all 
Territorials. This fine series is issued by permission of Messrs. Gale and Polden, who publish two splendid sheets in full colour 






BADGES & CRESTS OF THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY 






Sherwood Rangers City of London Aliddlesex Sharpshooters Lancs. Hussars North Irish Horse Warwickshire 



Northumberland Suffolk Northamptonshire Lovat Scouts Staffordsliire 
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Surrey Buckinghamshire 
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Ayrshire Denbighshire Lanarkshire Berkshire 





1st Devon Westmr. Dragoons 
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Shropshire Yorkshire Hussars East Kent 


Sussex 



Lincolnshire Royal Wiltshire Royal Glasgow 





MARKS GF RANK IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 


Field-Marshal 


L^IA .. 

Lieutenant-General Major-General 
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Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Stair Serj^eant- Master-Gunner 
Major, 1st class 1st Class 
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Bandmaster 


Brigadier-General Colonel-Commandant 


Lieutenant Second Lieutenant 




0°flice?s SSa’ss Staff-Sergeant Colour-Sergeant 
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Other Warrant 
Officers, 1st class 

Sergeant 
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Master-Gunner, Quartermaster- 
3rd class Sergeant, 2nd class 


Corporal or Lance-Corporal, 

Bombardier except In Foot Guards 


Admiral of the Fleet 



Vice-Admiral 




Admiral 




Commander Lieutenant-Commander Lieutenant 
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Rear-Admiral Commodore, 2nd class Iz^ptain 






COLOUR : 




Midshipman 


Engineer 

Rear-Admiral 




Engineer 

Captain 


Sub- Lieutenant, 
or Mate 


Engineer 

Lieutenant 








Surgeon Com- Surgeon Lieu- 
mander, medical tenant, medical 


Gunner, or Other Warrant 

Boatswain Officers 

Surgeon Rear- Surgeon 

Admiral, medical Commander, dental 


Instructor 

Commander 


Paymaster 

Commander 








Torpedo Gnr’s Mate Chief Yeoman, Signals Signalboy Stoker 
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Gunner’s Mate, 
1st class 








Leading Seaman 




BADGES OF THE BOY SCOUTS 
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Rescuer 

Friend to Animals 

Surveyor 

Ambulance 

Electrician 

Interpreter 

Star- man 



Camper Gardener Sienaller Thrifty man Bee Farmer Cyclist Healthy Man 





The fifty-six badges on this page are the badges of the Boy. Scouts. All these badges, except those of the Thrifty man 
and the Ambulance-man, are worked on a brown background, with a green circle and a red or white design. Thriftyman’s 
badge has a white circle, a black bee, and a yellow background. The Ambulance-maiTs has a red cross, green circle, and a 
white ground. Boy Scouts are from li to IS years of age, and their motto is, “ Be Prepared.*’ Sea Scouts are a branch 
of the Boy Scouts’ Association, and come under the same scheme as the Boy Scouts. 
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Bee Farmer 

Entertainer' 

Knitter 

Sick Nurse 

Book Lover 

Printer 

Electrician 
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Gymnast 

Gardener 

Nurse 

Horsewoman 

Housekeeper 

Boatswain 

Sportswoman 
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Photographer 

Pioneer 

Artist 

Embroi dress 

Landworker 

Child Nurse 

Dancer 
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Cook 

Telegraphist 

Signaller 

Athlete 

Domestic Service 

Milliner 

Surveyor 
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Lace AAaker 

Ambulance 

Cobbler 

Toy maker 

Textile Worker 

Cyclist 

Musician 
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Leather Worker 

Pathfinder 

Laundress 

Senior First Aid 

Dairymaid 

Basket Worker 

Poultry Farmer 
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Clerk 

Naturalist 

Interpreter 

Needlewoman 

Motorist 

Probationer 

Air Alechanic 
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Fire Brigade 

Carpenter 

Handywoman Friend to Animals 

Swimmer 

Botanist 

Rifle Shot 


The fifty-six badges on this page are the badges of the Girl Guides. The Guides have two sections, junior and senior. 
Senior badges have a blue design surrounded by a red ring, worked on a white ground. Junior Badges have a blue design 
with a blue ring, worked on a white ground. The Sick Nurse has a white cross, white circle, and red ground. The Nurse 
has a green cross, red circle, and white ground. The Child Nurse has a green cross, blue circle, and white ground. The 
Ambulance badge has red cross, green circle, and white ground. The Senior First Aid has a red cross, purple circle, and 
white ground. The Probationer has a white cross, purple circle, and red ground 
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BADGES OF THE WOLF CUBS 
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Assistant Cubmaster Cap Emblem Scoutmaster’s Hat King’s Scout Tenderpad’s, Jersey Patrol Leader’s Hat 
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Wolf Cub Swimmer Wolf Cub Artist Wolf Cub First Aider Cub Woodworker Wolf Cub Collector Wolf Cub Observer 
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Wolf Cub Athlete Wolf Cub Weaver • Cub Team Player Wolf Cub Guide Cub House. Orderly Wolf Cub Signaller 
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Coast Watcher, lour years Gallantry Medal Rovers, Shpulder 1st Class Badge Medal of Merit War Service, 4 years 
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War Service, 1914 


Supporter’s Badge Cloth Tenderfoot War Service Badge 
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Cloth 2nd Class Badge Cubmaster’s Brooch Cub’s War Service Badge Metal 2nd Class Badge The Silver Wolf 






Cub Sixes Patrol Leader’s Cubmaster’s Rover Scout’s Badge Tenderfoot One Year’s Rover’s Button- 

Badge^^ Badge^ ^ Badge ^ ^ ^ 








Assistant Cub Star Five Years’ Assistant Cubmaster’s Assistant Cub- Scoutmaster’s Cub Tenderpad’s 

Scoutmaster Service- Star Brooch master’s Badge Badge Badge 


Wolf Cubs are junior Boy Scouts from 8 to 12 years old. Rovers are senior Scouts ’ over 15. Boy Scouts rendered very 


red on yellow for Wolf Cubs. 1914 signifies 28 days’ service, and 1918 for 50 days’ service. The Scoutmaster’s hat 
badge has a green plume; the Commissioner has a similar badge,, but with a purple plume. 
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Senior Bookbinder 


Senior Citizen 


Junior Geologist Junior Astronomer Second-Class Badge 
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Brownie Athlete 


Brownie Woodworker 


Brownie Weaver 


Brownie Collector 


Brownie Guide 
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Brownie Team Player Brownie Observer 






Brownie Swimmer 
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Brownie First Aid Brownie House Orderly 






County Secretary 


Local Secretary 


Guides, First Class . 
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Nightingale Emblem Fairy Emblem 


Red Cross Armlet 


Brownie, First Class 


Rose Emblem 


Brownie Signaller 


Five Years Service 
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War Service 


Brownie Recruit Badge Brownie, Second Class 










1 Year’s Service Lieutenant 
Star 


Senior Tenderfoot Brown Owl’s Senior Tenderfoot Guide Tenderfoot 
Brownie Brooch 








Bapt 

Baptist MsEionary Society, 1138 
Barabbas, in BiMe, 4706 
Barak, defeats Sisera, 1365 
Barbados. British West Indian island ; 
area, 106 square miles; population, 

172,000 ; capital, Bridgetown. Settled 
in 1025, it produces sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, arrowroot and indigo, 3423 
university college, 34.23 
flag in colour, 2407 

monument where first Englishman 
landed, 3425 
shopping scene, 3433 
Barbara, St., Greek maiden, who was 
taken before the chief magistrate by 
her father for becoming a Christian 
and refusing to marry a pagan. She 
was tortured and beheaded, and, accord- 
ing to legend, her father and the 
magistrate' were killed by liglitning, 
in token, of which St. Barbara is 
invoked against lightning- She is also 
the patron of firearms 
lovely carving at Nuremberg, 4644 
Barbara Frietchie, picture to poem, 46S1 
Barbarossa, Frederick, German em- 
]3eror, crusader, and hero ; drowned in 
a river of Asia Minor 1189 ; reigned from 
1 152 : see page 4294 
Barbary ape, Gibraltar its last home in 
Euro[)e, 165 
with young one, 102 
Barbary pirates, who were they ? 5371 
Barbary sheep, wild African species, 
1285. 1282 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia: for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Barbecue, wooden or iron frame on 
wliich sheep or oxen were roasted 
whole : also the animal when thus 
cooked. The word is of Haitian origin 
Barbel, member of Caiii family, 4979 
Barber of Seville, play by I3eaumar- 
chais, 4457 

Ba;rberry, member of genus Berberis, 
6491 

source of wheat rust, 1678 
stamen sensitive to touch, 586 
flower in colom*, 4907 
leaf affected by rust, 1573 
wild fruit, in colour, 3665 
Barber’s pole, what does it moan ? 5251 
Barbct, bird, habits and food, 3258 
blue-faced, picture in colour, 3144 
groove-billed, in colour, 3261 
Barbizon, French landscape painters’ 

. resort. 2790 

Barcarolle, boatman’s song : also music 
written in style of gondolier’s song ' 
Barcelona. Chief 8panish industrial 
centre and Mediterranean ])ort, capital 
of Catalonia, A fine, modern place, it 
manufactures silks, woollens, cottons, 
lace, and hardware, and exports fruit, 
wine, silk, salt, and oil. There are a 
university and a 13th-century cathe- 
dral. 725,000 

architecture of cathedral, 5994 
siege, 5411 

Spanish industrial city, 5278 
Pictures of Barcelona 
donkey cart in streets, 5275 
Iiortcr resting. 5277 
selling goats’ milk, 5275 
the liambla, main street, 5282 
Barcelona nuts, fruit of Spanish hazel, 
2068 

Bardsey. Small island off Braich-y-Pwll, 
Carnarvonshire. (300) 

Bareilly. Indian agricultural centre in 
the United Provinces. 130,000 
Bare-eyed cockatoo, bird, 3499 
Barents, William, Hutch Arctic e.x- 
plorer, discoverer of Spitsbergen ; died 
in the Arctic 1597 : see page 4601 
writing diary in Nova Zembla, 4599 
Barge, use on canals, 4866 
with load of Australian wool, 806 
Barham, Richard Harris, English poet ; 
born Canterbury 1788; died London 
f 845 ; author of the Ingoldsby Legends, 
3956 ; for poems see Itoetry Index 
portrait, 3953 

Bari. Italian seaport on the Adriatic, 
with an important fi.shing industry and 
manufactures of fui’niture and chemi- 


INDEX 

cals. It has a cathedral and a Norman 
castle. 135,000 : sec page 4914 
Baring-Gould, Sabine, English novelist 
and writer of hymns ; born Exeter 
1834 ; died Lew-Trcnchard, Devon- 
shire, 1924 : see page 1760 
for i)oems see Poetry Index 
Barium, produces green flame, 3885 
Barium platino-cyanide, use in X-ray 
work, 2463 

Bark, why docs it grow on a tree ? 5252 
Bark, Peruvian, plant in colour, 2687 
Barker, Collet, Australian explorer ; 
born 1784; killed by savages 1831 ; 
discovered the mouth of the Murray 
river, 6068 

Barlass, Kate, heroic attempt to save 
king, story, 6952 

Barletta. Italian .seaport on the 
Adriatic, with a 12th-century catlie- 
dral. 45.000 
Barley, story of. 1698 
alcohol produced from, 2429 
ancient Egyiitians cultivated, 427 
northern limit in Canada, 2082 
number of grains to bushel, 1698 
origin, 1435 
use for malting, 1698 
cereal grown for food. 1696 
groin seen through microscope, 1910 
meadow, grass, 3305 
wall, 582 

Barley-sugar, how to make, 752 
what it is, 5108 

Barmen. Textile manufacturing town 
in Rhenish Prussia. It is connected 
with Elberfeld by a hanging railway. 

170,000 ; see page 4425 
Barmouth. -Watering-place at the 
mouth of the Mawddach, Merioneth- 
shire, near Cader Idris. (4000) 
Barnabas, St., Levite of Cyprus who is 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 
He is said to have become first bishop 
of Llilan and to have suffered martyr- 
dom about 53. An epistle attributed 
to him is still in existence 
guides Paul to Peter, 6053 
work at Antioch, 6298 
work in spreading Christianity, 6537 
Barnacle, crustacean that fastens on 
ships, 5480 
inside its shell, 5479 
plumes seen through microscope, 1914 
shell, 0580 

Barnard, George, American sculptor ; 
born Bellefortc, Pennsylvania, 1863: 
see page 4896 

Two Nature-s, sculpture, 501.3 
Barnardo, Dr., British philanthropist, 
l)ortrait, 1827 

Barnes, William, English poet who wrote 
in Dorsetshire dialect ; born Bagber, 
Dorsetshire, 1801 ; died Came, Dorset- 
sbire, 1886 : sec page 3954 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Barnesmore Gap, Donegal, 3009 
Barnoin, Henry, Boats at Concarneau, 
painting, 3774 

Earn owl, bird of prey, in colour, 2763 
Australian, 3501 
young, 2639 

Barnsley. Coal-mining ' and manu- 
facturing centre in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 16 miles north of Sheffield. 

70,000 

Barnstaple. Ancient market town and 
port in North Devon, on the Taw. 
14,500 

Earoda. Indian city in the Bombay 
Presidency, trading in flax, grain, cot- 
ton, and tobacco. 100,000 
Barogram, what it is, 6720 
Barograph, what it is, 8720 
Barometer, height of mountain can be 
measured by, 5199 
how to make, with picture, 2607 
one a boy can make, with pictures, 6421 
principle of working, 5199 
weight of the air measured by, 183 
aneroid barometer, 5197 
height of mountain measured, 5199 
Baron, coat-of-arms, in colour, 4987 
coronet, 4980 

Baronet, coat-of-arms, in colour, 4987 
helmet. 4980 
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Bary 

Baron’s Last Banquet, picture to poem, 
2205 

Baroscope, for indicating variations in 
the density of the air 
Barothermograph, for recording at the 
same time atmo.sphcrie pressure and 
temperature 

Barranquilla. Port and commercial 
centre in Colombia, near the mouth of 
the ifagdalena. 65,000 
picture, 7007 

Barr, Matthias : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Barras, French revolutionist, 4371 
Barren brome, grass, 3308 
Barren strawberry, member of genus 
Potentilla, 6492 

Barrias, Felix Joseph, Esther pleading 
for her people, painting, 3224 
Barrie, Sir James, Scottish author and 
writer of plays, creator of Peter Pan ; 
born Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, 1860 : sec 
pages 408, 3712 
address on courage, 2259 
portrait, 399 

Barrister, professional duties of, 4777 
Barrow, Sir John, promotes Arctic ex- 
ploration, 4604 

Barrow, grave-mound made by early 
Britons, 462 

Barrow-in-Furness. Lancashire indus- 
trial centre and i)ort, with shipbuilding, 
engineering, and iron-founding works. 
Near it arc tlie ruins of Furness Abbey. 

75,000 : see page 341 
Barrow, Paver. Irish river rising in Slieve 
Bloom and flowing into Waterford 
Harbour. It drains 3500 square miles 
in Leinster and Munster. 100 miles 
Barry, Sir Charles, English architect ; 
born Westminster 1795 ; died Clapham 
1860 ; designed Trafalgar Square and 
Houses of ].\arlianient, 4225, 4228 
IDortrait, 4225 

Barry, Sir John Wolfe, Tower Bridge 
plamied by, 4229 
l)ortrait, 4225 

Barry. Port in Glamorganshire, 7 miles 
south-west of Cardiff, with fine docks 
and a large export of coal. 40,000 
Bartholome, Paul Albert, French sculp- 
tor and painter ; born Thiverval, near 
Paris, 1848 : see page 4648 
monument to the dead, 5136 
Bartholomew, St., apostle of India and 
Arabia, according to tradition, and 
said to have been martyred by an 
Armenian prince on the shores of the 
Caspian. He is probably the Nathaniel 
mentioned by St. John 
what is known of him, 6791 
his portrait, 6787 

Bartica Grove, British Guiana, 8434 
Bartlett, Robert, Newfoundland ice- 
master, Peary’s ship’s captain on his 
voyage to find the North Pole, 6443 
Eartoli, Taddeo, early Sienese painter ; 
lived about 1363-1422 ; painted fres- 
coes in Siciia cathedral, 568, 572 
Bartolini, Lorenzo, Charity, sculpture by, 
5012 

Grief, sculpture, 5008 
Bartolommeo, Fra, Florentine painter, a 
follower of Savonarola ; born Savig- 
nano, Tuscany, 1475 ; died Flcrcuce 
1517 : sec ])age 4730 
Raphael influenced by him, 819, 826 
Raphael’s friend, 6191 
Bartolozzi, F., portrait by Opie, 2175 
Bartoluccio, Florentine goldsmith who 
taught Ghiberti, 4718 
Bartonia, flower, 0378 
Barton-on-Humber, Saxon tower, 5865 
Barton swing aqueduct. Bridge by which 
the Bridgewater Canal is carried across 
the Manchester Ship Canal. It can he 
swung round to allow ships to pass 
Bartsia, plant of genus of order Scro- 
phiilarincae, 6493 
Alpine, flower in colour, 5042 
red, flower in colour, 5044 
Barye, Antoine Louis, greatest French 
sculptor of animals ; born Paris 1795 ; 

died 1875 : sec page 4648 
Arab killing lion, sculpture, 4052 
lion and serpent, sculpture. 4056 





Bary 

Barytes, siilijhate of barium, 1304 
Basalt, importance of, 617 
columns, Giant’s Causeway, 2007 
Basel ; sec Basle 

Bashkirs, Turki race of the l^orthern 
Mongolic family. Characterised by 
large"^ round but short heads, they in- 
habit the Orenburg and Perm districts 
of Russia 

Basil the Great, St., Cappadocian who 
studied philosophy at Constantinople 
and Athens and became a hermit. He 
was made Archbishop of Caesarea in 
370 and died in 379 
painting by El Greco, 1311 
Basil, wild, flower, in colour, 4420 
Basilica, meaning of word, 5504 
plan of early basilican churches, 5739 
Basilisk, harmless lizard, 4495, 4492 
Basil thyme, member of genus Cala- 
mintha, 6496 

member of Labiate familj’’, 5022 
in colour, .5143 

Basing House, Inigo .Tones fortifies 
Hampshire mansion. 6241 
Basket, how to make a fern basket, 
with picture, 2361 

how to make a straw basket, with 
picture, 1250 

Red Indian craftsmanship, 198 
made from esparto grass, 5273 
picture-stoiy, 4259 

Basking shark, harmless sea-monster, 
5227, 5229 

Basle, or Basel. Old Swiss city on the 
Rhine, with a famous university and an 
11th-century minster. A great railway 
centre, it manufactures textiles. 

140.000 

Erasmus at, 4956 
Holbein’s life at, 6673 
Holbein’s wonderful drawing in 
museum, 1194 
Swiss railway centre, 4673 
the Spalentor, 4667 
Basques, small but virile race, dwelling 
at the western end of the Pyrenees. 
They are believed to belong to the 
Hamitic Berber race, and are survivor.s 
of a people that originally came from 
North Africa, 5272 

Basra. Port of Mesopotamia, on the 
Shatt-el-Arab. 85,000 : see page 6262 
old peasants, 5277 
on the Shatt-el-Arab, 6272 
typical scenes, 6273 
Bass, George, English navigator ; born 
Asworthy, near Sleaford ; died probably 
South America about 1812 ; discovered 
Bass Strait, 2382 

Bass, fish’s habits and food, 5101, 5105 
Bassanio, in Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, 6041 

Bassaricyon, American animal, 792 
Bassenthwaite, Lake. Lake in the Lake 
District of Cumberland. It is fom* miles 
long and tliree- quarters of a mile wide 
Basset-hound, 667 

Bass Strait. Strait dividing Tasmania 
from the mainland of Australia 
Baste the bear, game, 3476 
Bastia. Chief commercial town of 
Corsica, with a good harbour and a 
large export trade. It has a cathedral, 
a citadel, and some manufactures. 

30.000 

Bastien-Lepage, Jules, French painter 
of rural life ; born Damvillers, near 
Verdun 1 848 ; died Paris 1884 : see 
page 2928 

haymakers at rest, painting, 2929 
old beggar-man, painting, 2927 
Bastille, Paris’s old prison-fortress, 3922 
storming of, 4043 
what was the Bastille ? 4387 
Basuto, native of the Transvaal, 3188 
Basutoland. South African native ter- 
ritory, under British administration ; 
area 11,700 square miles; population 

405.000 ; capital Maseru 
general description, 3312 
Mont aux Sources, 3194 
Bat, story of, 291 

where do bats go in the daytime ? 4890 
on tree, 291 
various species, 290 
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Batalha, chapel of Portuguese monas- 
tery, 5413 

Bat and ball game, 14th-century 
manuscript drawing, 1923 
Batavia. Capital of .Java and the 
Dutch East Indies, exporting coffee, 
rice, sugar, sago, tin, bird’s nests, to- 
bacco, tea, and timber. 140,000: see 
pages 5530, 5532 
fine wharf, 5542 

Batavian Republic, formed by the 
French, 5530 

Batavians, brave ancestors of the 
Dutch, 5526 

Bates, David: poem see Poetry Index 
Bates, Harry, English sculjjtor ; born 
Stevenage, Hertfordshire, 1850: died 
London 1899 : see page 4768 
Sculpture by Harry Bates 
Homer singing his immortal lays, 4656 
hounds in leash, 4649 
Pandora’s box, 4769 
Psyche and Zephyr, 5579 . 

Socrates, 1162, 1163 
Bates, Henry Walter, Amazonian 
alligators described by, 4491 
experience with an ant-eater, 2273 
Bates’s monhotia, beetle in colour 
facing 6327 

Bath, houses designed by ^Yood 
brothers, 6471 

Roman baths built like palaces, 5504 
Romans founded city, 466 
abbey, west front, 1718 
arms, m colour, 4990 
Bathing, things to remember when 
bathing, 3103 

Bathing machine, how to make a toy 
bathing machine, with picture, 4709 
Bathsheba, David’s wife, 1986 
Bath-stone quarry, 5850 
Bathurst. Capital of British Gambia, 
West Africa, exporting rice, cotton, 
tobacco, fruit, wax, gum, and hides. 
10,000 

Bathurst, Australia’s first inland town, 
6064 

Battel, Andrew, English traveller, first 
British visitor to the Congo ; born 
in Essex about . 1565; died Leigh, 
Essex : see page 2987 
Battersea Bridge, Whistler’s famous 
painting, 2930 

Battersea Park, lake covered with 
pgnd weed, 3179 
Battery ; see Electric battery 
Battery, secondary or storage : see 
Accumulator 

Battle Abbey. Monastery founded by 
William the Conqueror in 1067 near 
the scene of the Battle of Hastings. It 
is now a private residence, but mucli of 
the old buildings remains 
Battledore, how to mend, 2488 
Battledore and shuttlecock, game, 3108 
Battle of the Baltic, poem by Tliomas 
Campbell, 1262 
pictirre to poem, 3199 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice, Greek 
parody on war, 5181 
Battle of the Nations : see Leipzig 
Batula, name given to benzoin, 2938 
Batum. Georgian Black Sea port, ex- 
porting petroleum from Baku. 50,000 : 
see page 6108 

Baucis, story of Philemon and Baucis. 
5086 

Baudry, Paul Jacques, French figure 
painter; born La Roche-snr-Yonne, 
Vendde, 1828 ; died Paris 1886 : see 
page 2930 

Bauldour the Beautiful, story and 
picture, 6584 

Bauxite, source of aluminium, 1230 
Bavaria. Largest and most important 
German State after Prussia, including 
the Palatinate on the left bank of the 
Rhine. Bavaria has an area of 30,000 
square miles, a little less than that of 
Scotland, and a population of 6,900.000 ; 
nearly a third of the country is covered 
with forests, but the soil is fertile and 
agriculture very important. Iron is 
mined exten.=?ively, and there are con- 
siderable manufactures. The capital 
is Munich (640,000), with splendid art 
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collections ; other important places are 
Nuretnberg, a great toy-making centre ; 
Augsburg, formerly a free city ; Regens- 
burg, FUrth, Bamberg, Wurzburg, 
Baireutli, and Ingolstadt, with Kaisers- 
lautern, Landau, and Speyer in the 
Palatinate 

Baxter, George, English engraver, 
mezzoti liter, and painter ; born Lewes 
1804 ; died London 1867 ; maker of the 
Baxter prints, 3862, 3855 
Baxter, Richard ; poem, see PoetrjTndcx 
Bayard, Chevalier de, French national 
hero, famous for liis courage and 
chivalry ; bom near Grenoble about 
1475 ; killed in Italy in 1524 
Bayazid IL Mosque of, in Constanti- 
nople, 5035 

Bayeux. Ancient city of Normandy, 
France, with a muscuin containing the 
Bayeux Tapestry, Its cathedral was 
rebuilt by William the Conqueror in 
1077, but the greater part dates from 
the 13th century. (8000) 

Bayeux Tapestry, the most famous 
embroidery in the world, 6739 
Halley’s comet pictured in, 3614 
oldest picture of Engli-sh history, 708 
in colour, 709 

Bayham Abbey, Tonbridge, 964 
Bayle, Pierre, French philosopiiic 
writer; born Carlat, near Foix, 1647 ; 

died Rotterdam 1706 : see iiagc 4457 
Bayly, Thomas Haines, English writer 
of songs ; born Bath 1797 ; died 
Chcltenbam 1839 : see 1264, 1261 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Bayonne. Ancient city and seaport on 
the Adonr. France, with a fine Gothic 
cathedral. 30,000 
splendid cathedral, 5990 
B.C., before Christ. The years before 
Christ arc reckoned backwards, so tliat 
the year 1 b.c. was one year before the 
birth of Clirist, and the year 200 B.c. 
was 200 years before the birth of 
Christ 

B.C.L. stands for Bachelor of Civil Law 
B.D. stands for Baolielor of Divinity 
Beachy Head. Perpendicular chalk 
cliff over 500 feet high on the Sussex 
coast, at the eastern end of tlic South 
Downs. Off it a naval battle was 
foiiglit in 1690 by the English and 
Dutch against the French 
view of cliffs, 1594 

Beaeonsfield, Earl of : see Disraeli 
Bead, Venice malms beads, 4915 
wliat to do with beads, with picture, 
507 

Bead belt, bow to make, with picture, 
5007 

Beadlet anemone, in colour, 1554, 1555, 
1556, 6697 

Bead loom, how to make, with picture, 
5067 

Beagle, bound, 670 

Beaked bacchus weevil, in colour, 0335 

Beaked nais, worm, 6827 

Bean, food value, 2432 

varieties, 2431 

broad, 2438 

butter, 2439 

scarlet runner, 2439 

See also Soya bean, and so on 
Bear, story of the, 785 
Polish forests harbour, 6136 
cave man’s drawing, 193 
cave bear of Pleistocene Age, 1881 
various species, 785-90 

See also I’olar bear ; Sloth bear ; 
and so on 

Bearberry, common, flower in colour, 
.5041 

wild fruit, in colour, 3660 
Bearded lichen, flowerless plant, 3408 
Bearded reedling, bird, in colour, 27G8 
Beardmore Glacier, Antarctic ice barrier, 
6544, 6560 

Bearing-rein, vhy do people use it? 5983 
Bear in the Well, story, 3494 
Bear Man, The. story, 3248 
Beating the Bounds, old English custom 
for maintaining jDarish boundaries. 
These were visited in May every year 
by a procession of parish officials, the 






boundary marks being beaten by boys, 
and the custom still s\irvivcs in places 
Beatrice, Dante’s ideal woman, 4582 
with Dante, sculpture, 5012 
Beatrice, in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing, 6046 
Beatrice d’Este, portrait by Leonardo, 
694, CSO 

Beatty, David, Earl, British admiral 
of the fleet ; born 1871 : see page 1712 
portrait, 1707 

Beaumarchais, Pierre Caron de, Drench 
writer of comedies, author of The 
Marriage of Digaro ; born Paris 1732 ; 

died there 1799 : see page 4457 
Beaumaris. Capital and watering-place 
of Anglesey, with a castle built by 
Edward I. (2000) 

Beaumont, Francis : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Beaumont family, arms, 4987 
Beau Parc, carboniferous limestone 
gorge in Ireland, 5732 
Beauty,, why we must educate our- 
selves to appreciate beauty, 1483 
climate’s elTect on perception, 2301 
creation an instinct of man, 796 
Greek idea of beauty, 1484, 1485 
instinct of the cave man, 194 
what is it ? 438 
sleeping child, 1483 

Beauty and the Beast, story with 
pictures, 151 

Beauvais. Old city of northern France, 
famous for its manufacture of Gobelins . 
tapestry. The chok of its 13th-century 
cathedral is one of the most lovely ex- 
amples of Gothic architecture. 20,000 
cathedral’s splendid doors, 5988 
Palais de Justice, 6359 
Beauvais, Bishop of, Joan of Arc’s 
chief judge, 2263 
Beaver, habits and food, 1034 
once lived in England, 3030, 1031 
building a dam, 1029 
Beccaria, Giovanni, Italian electrical 
pioneer; born Mondovi 171G ; died 
Turin 1781 : see page 5327 
Eechuanaland. British South African 
protectorate ; area 275,000 square 
miles ; population 125,000 ; capital 
Mafeking, Cape Province. Here is 
much of the Kalahari Desert, 3312 
maps of physical features and industrial 
life, 3196 

Beck, Louis Westcott, experiences in 
Nevada desert, 5957 
Becker, Carl, his painting of Maximilian 
and the Yenctian ambassador, 4293 
Becker, Charlotte: for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Becker, fish, in colour facing 5100 
Becket, Thomas, archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; born London 1118 ; murdered 
Canterbury cathedral 1170: see 364 
Becquerel, Antoine, French scientist, 
a pioneer of electro-chemistry ; born 
Chatillon-sur-Loing 1788 ; died Paris 
1878 : see page 6314 
portrait, 6309 

Beddgelert, old bridge and mill, 1461 
Bede, called the Venerable Bede, Saxon 
monk and religious historian ; born 
Wearmouth, Durham, probably 673 ; 

died Jarrow 735 : sec page 6919 
his Ecclesiastical History, 590, 2905 
i:) raise of Aidan, 2778 
story of the Piets, 769 
death in his monastery, 591 
teaching schoolboys at Jarrow, 487 
12th-century picture, 488 
Bedevere, Sir, King Arthiir’s knight, 
368, 6944 

Bedford. Capital of Bedfordshire, on 
the Great Ouse. An agricultinal and 
educational centre, it has a monument 
to John Bunyan, who preached and was 
imprisoned here. 40,000 
John Howard’s statue by Alfred 
Gilbert, 4767 

arms of the toum, in colour, 4990 
Bunyan’s statue, 1833 
old prison on Bedford Bridge, 1477 
Bedford blue butterfly : see Small blue 
butterfly 

Bedford School, arms, in colour, 4989 
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Bedfordshire. Agricultural county of 
south-east England, watered by the 
Great Ouse, Bedford, the capital, 
Luton, and Dunstable are the chief 
towns, and straw-plaiting is carried on. 
Area, 473 square miles ; population, 
205,000 

view on Grand Junction Canal, 1836 
Bed of Ware, at Rye House, 4862 
Bedouins. Nomads inhabiting Arabia 
and the neighbouring countries. TJiey 
are Semites, and have long narrow 
heads, short, small, and straight noses, 
and dark complexions, 6265 
beggars in Tunis, 6747 
mothers with children, 6871 
Bedrashein, Rameses II, statue near, 
6851 

Bedroom, windows should always be 
open, 1323 

Bedstraw, of genus Galium, 6493 
mountain species, 5520 
plants belonging to family, 2683 
lady’s, flower in colour, 4288 
mountain, flower in colour, 5641 
water, flower in colour, 6129 
Bee, honej’- bee and its kin, 5835 
absence of brain, 451 
electric light affects, 266 
exported to fertilise fruit trees and 
clover, 6449, 6450 
Isle of Wight disease, 5492 
pollinates flowers, 832 
queen’s life story, 329 
stinging kills a bee, 190 

Wonder Questions 
what makes a bee hum ? 4268 
when bees take honey from flowers, 
do flowers get a new supply ? 1801 
why docs a bee sting ? 190 

Pictures of the Bee 
comb on leg under microscope, 1914 
eye under microscope, 1910, 1915 
foxglove fertilised by, in colour, 2046 
making comb, 5835 
nests, 5834, 5843 
parasites under microscope, 1912 
spiracle under microscope, 1912 
sting compared with needle-point, 1914 
swarm on fruit tree, 5834 
tongue of queen under microscope, 1915 
various species, 5714, 5839, 5843 

See also separate names : Humble 
bee ; Mason bee, and so on 
Bee beetle, in colour, 6336 
Beech, fruit of tree insignificant, 2068 
northern limit in Europe, 5900 
what it is like, 3786 
Knookholt Beeches, 2127 
nuts, how they grow, 2067 
nuts in colour, 3668 
tree, leaves and flowers, 3911 
Beechey, Frederick William, English 
Arctic explorer in conjunction uith 
Franklin ; born London 1796 ; died 
there 1856 ; see page 4605 
portrait, 4597 

Beeching, H. C. : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Beech marten, home and food, 792, 789 
Bee-eater, distribution and habits, 3265 
pink-crested, in colour, 3144 
Beef, derivation of Avord, 717 
Bee-fly, usefulness, 6089 
antenna under microscope, 3881 
Bee-hive, interior arrangement, 5836 
Avhat it is, 5493 
Bee-louse, insect, 5719 
Bee-orchid, of genus Oplirys, 6496 
what it is like, 5267 
flower, in colour, 5394 
Beer, Nuremberg makes, 4427 
tax explained, 4660 
use of barley, 1698 
use of j^east, 1440 
Beeroth, view, 3464 
Beers, Ethel Lynn : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Beersheba, Abraham’s home, 6275 
view, 3467 

Bee’s nest : see Carrot, wild 
Beeswax, exports of, 3316, 6744 
Beethoven, Ludvig von, (ierman com- ’ 
poser ; born Bonn 1770 ; died Vienna 
1827 ; uniter of the grandest sonatas, 
147, 4310 


composed when stone-deaf, 560 
during siege of Vienna, 143 
portrait, 145 

Beetle, great insect family. 6327 
in Carboniferous Age, 1257 
Avhy do we fear a beetle when avc knoAV 
it cannot harm us ? 1676 
Pictures of Beetles 
British species, in colour, 6335-6 
Colorado, under microscope, 3881 
diagra^m, 453 
foreign species, 0329 
foreign species, in colour, facing 6327 
paddle of whirligig, under microscope, 
1911 

Beetroot, descended from sea beet, 5732 
member of Spinach family, 2436 
field in France, 5107 
sugar-beet, 5109 

Beet-sugar, European crop, 2312, 5107 
Netherlands produce, 5531 
Russia produces, 6018 
Begbie, Harold : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Begbie, Janet : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Beggar, punishment for begging in 
olden times, 1824 

Beggars, Dutch patriots’ nickname in 
• fight with Spain, 5527 
Beggar’s Opera, The, scene painted by 
Lovat Fraser, 2667 

Begonia, plant groAvn from a leaf, 6090 
frilled species, flower, 6382 
hairs on stem, 205 
Mrs. Caine species, flower, 6383 
Behistun, Babylonian inscription on 
rock, 6262, 6270, 6387 
Behring, Dr. Emil, German scientist; 
discoA’’erer of anti-toxins for diphtheria 
and tetanus ; bom Hansdorf, West 
Prussia, 1854 ; died 1917 : see 2628 
portrait, 2623 

Behring Strait : see Bering Strait 
Beira. Rising port in Portuguese 
East Africa, being connected by rail- 
way with Salisbury in Rhodesia, and 
Nyasaland. It is the export centre for 
the interior. 10,000 : see page 6750 
Beirut : see Beyrout 
Bejas. Race of Eastern Hamites 
dwelling in the Nubian Desert, betAveen 
Egypt and Abyssinia. The Bisharin and 
Fuzzi-Wuzzies, or HedendoAvas, are 
familiar tribes 

Belemnite, fossil of Jurassic Age, 1508 
Belestier, Eliot : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Belfast. Largest Irish city and port, 
capital of Northern Ireland. Standing 
at the entrance of the Lagan to Belfast 
Lough, in Co. Antrim, it is famous for 
its shipbuilding industry, many of the 
Avorld’s largest liners being built hero. 
The linen industry is also important, 
and the city has fine buildings, such as 
the City Hall, Queen’s University and 
the Protestant cathedral. 300,000 ; see 
pages 339, 3066 
seen from the air, 210 

Pictures of Belfast 
arms of the city, in colour, 4990 
city hall, 3071 
flag, in colour, 2408 
High street, 3070 

Belfast University, arms, in colour, 4989 
Belfort, French iron-founding toAm, 
4170 

Belgae, Belgium’s ancient inhabitants, 
5526 

Belgian architecture, Gothic cathedrals, 
5991-2 

guild halls, 5992, 6371 
modern buildings in Brussels. 6476 
pictures, 5996-7, 6367, 6369 
Belgian art, Meunicr the sculptor, 4896 
modern painters, 3399 
See also Flemish art 
Belgian Congo : sec Congo, Belgian 
Belgians. Modern nation formed by the 
inter-mingling of Teutonic Flemings 
and Alpine Walloons, together Avith 
German, French, and Dutch immi- 
grants 

Belgium. Smallest kingdom of western 
Europe ; area, 11,750 square miles ; 
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Belgium 

population, 7.5S0.000 ; capital Bnissels 
(785.000). It has 3000 miles of railways 
and 1300 miles of inland waterways, 
and almost equally important agricul- 
tural, mining, and manufacturing in- 
dustries. Wheat, rye, oats, hops, fla.v, 
and sugar-beet arc the chief crops, and 
coal is easily the most important 
mineral. Manufactures include hard- 
ware, lace, linen, cottons, woollens, 
glass* and carpets. The chief towns are 
the great port of Antwerp (310,000). 
Ghent (170.000), Liege (170,000), 
Bruges, Courtrai, Tournai, Ostend, 
Mons, Mechlin, Louvain, Namur, Ver- 
viers," and Charleroi. The Belgian pro- 
vinces formerly belonged to Spain, and 
later to Austria ; but in 1815 they 
were formed into one kingdom with 
Holland, from whom they broke away 
in 1830. The people are Plcmish. and 
Prench-speaking Walloons and nearly all 
Homan Catholics, 4867, 5530, 5645 
resistance to Germans that astonished 
the world, 1708 

territory gained by Great War, 1713 
Pictures of Belgium 
characteristic scenes, 5051, 5053, 5058 
coal mine, 5047 
delivering the milk, 5049 
flags, in colour, 4000 
peasant lace-making, 5049 
railway engine, 3511 
shrimpers setting out, 5047 
types of people, 5047, 5049 
Maps of Belgium 
general and political, 5054 
industrial life, 5057 
plant life, 5050 

showing historical events, 5055 
See also Great War . 

Belgrade. Capital of Serbia and 
Yugo-Slavia, at the junction of the Save 
and Danube. A trade centre, and once 
an important fortress, it has many times 
been besieged. 120,000 : seepage 4533 
general view, 4502 

Belin, Edouard, sent VTiting by wireless, 
855 

Belinsky, Vissarion, Hussian literary 
critic ; born 1811 ; died St. Peters- 
burg 1847 : see page 4818 
Belisarius, Roman general, most famous 
of the Byzantine cm])ire ; born prob- 
ably Illyria about 505 ; died Con- 
stantinople in 505 

Belize. Capital and port of British 
Honduras, exporting mahogany, log- 
wood, bananas, and tortoiseshell. 

15,000 

Bell, Adam, story, 1391 
Bell, Alexander Graham, Scottish in- 
ventor and scientist ; born Edinburgh, 
1847 ; died 1922 ; inventor of the first 
practicaUeiephone ; pioneer of wireless 
telegraphy 221, 1842. 3360 
Pictures of Graham Bell 
experimenting with kite, 1843 
his first telephone, 1841 
opening new telephone line, 1843 
portrait, 3359 
portrait, with parents, 4133 
with his grandchildi-en, 1845 
with his wife, 1843 

Bell, ndrew, Scottish educationist ; 
born St. Andrews, Pife.shire, 1753 ; 

died Cheltenham 1832: see page 4962 
Bell, Henry, Scottish engineer ; born 
near Liidithgow, 1767 ; died Helcns- 
bm-gli 1830 ; built the Comet, tlie first 
successful Briti.sb steamship, 3736 
his steamer, tlic Comet, 3735 
Bell, picture-story, 2779 
heaviest peal in the world, 6873 
what it is made of, 2780 

Pictures of Bells 

Bournville carillon keyboard, 6231 
carillon being played, 2782 
carillon being tested, 2783 
manufacture, 2779-82 
tuning new bell, 2782 
See also Electric bell 
Belladonna, relation of tobacco, 2942 
Sec Deadly nightshade, Atropine 
Bellario, in Merchant of Venice, 6042 
Bell bird, ringing cry, 3146 
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naked- throated, 3137 
white-headed, 3147 

Bell, Book, and Candle, phrase alluding 
to the ecclesiastical formula for 
excommunicating persons 
Bell crank, for jumping motion, 6340 

A 

Belle-Be-en-Mer. Island off the south 
coast of Brittany, France. Area, 33 
square miles : population 10,000 
Bellerophon and the Winged Horse 
story, 6821 

Bellflower, different kinds, 4544, 4781 
clustered, in clour, 5394 
giant, in colour, 4907 
ivy-leaved, in colour, 6127 
nettle-leaved, in colour, 4778 
spreading, in colour, 4906 
Bell heath : see Heather 
Bellingshausen, Fabian von, Russian 
Antarctic explorer ; born Oesel Island 
1778 : died 1852 : see page 6550 
portrait, G549 

Bellingshausen Sea, Dr. Charcot ex- 
plores, 6556 

Belling the Cat, fable, 4246 
Bellini, E, wireless compass invented 
by, 3364 

Bellini, Gentile, Venetian painter ; 
born Venice 1427 ; died there 1507 : 
sec page 277 

founds school of painting with Giovanni 
Bellini, 931 

his portr.ait of Doge Mocenigo, 933 
portrait of Sultan Mohammed II, 933 
Bellini, Giovanni, Venetian painter ; 
brother of Gentile Bellini ; born Venice 
about 1430 ; died there 1516 ; teacher 
of Titian : 277 

first great master of Venetian art, 932 
influence on Diirer’s work, 1188 
teacher of Titian with Gentiic, 6673 
Pictures by Giovanni Bellini 
Doge Loredano, 72 
his omi portrait, 271 
Holy Family, 938 
Madonna and Child, 938 
TTansfigiiration, 940 
Virgin and Child, 279 
Bellini, Jacopo, father of Gentile and 
Giovanni Bellini, 277, 931 
Bellini, Vincenzo, musical composer. 

1802-1835 ; portrait, 145 
Bellman, Karl, Swedish lyrical poet ; 

born Stockholm 1740 ; died in 1795 
Bellows, why have they a round hole 
on one side ? 5490 

Bells, The, story of E. A. Poe’s poem, 
4203 

picture to poem, 2827 
Eelluno. Cathedral city of Venetia, 
Italy, manufacturing straw and silk. 

25.000 

Bel Merodach, Babylonian god, 6800 
Below the Gangway, British Parlia- 
mentary term. In the House of Com- 
mons the gangway is a cross-passage 
between the benches dividing tlie more 
active supporters and oiDponents of the 
Government from those less closely 
associated with party policy 
Belshazzar, Babylonian prince, son of 
Nabonidiis, the last king ; killed 538 
B.c. : see page 6264 
Bible story, 3102 

Belt, Great. Channel dividing the 

Danish islands of Zealand and Fiinen, 
and connecting the Baltic and the 
Kattegat. It is 40 miles long and 
betw^een 10 and 20 miles hroaL The 
Little Belt separates Eiinen from 

Jutland 

Belt, how to make a head belt, with 
picture, 5067 
Belt transmission, 6349 
Beluga, or wiiite wiiale, commercial 
value, 2150, 2151 

Benalcazar, Sebastian de : see Du 

Benalcazar 

Benares. Holy city of the Hindus, on 
the Ganges. It contains many temples 
and shrines, and is visited by vast 
number.^ of pilgrims. 200,000 
general view% 2951 
Gosain temple, interior, 5084 
mosque of Anrungzebe, 2955 
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Bendigo, Gold mining and agricul- 
tural centre in Victoria, Australia. 
35,000. 

Benedick, in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing, 6046 
Benedict, St., Roman of noble family • 
w’ho, at the age of 14, renounced the 
w'orld and became a hermit. He soon 
had a large following and after living 
in a cave 35 years built tw^o oratories, 
w'hich w'cre the beginning of his famous 
monastery. ‘ He died in 543 : see 6812 
Benes, Dr. Eduard, Czeeho-Slovakian 
statesman ; horn TCozlany, Bohemia. 

1884 ; see page 4552 
Benetnaseb, star o.f the Plough, 3726 
Benevento. Old city of Cain])ania, 
Italy, with a medieval castle and w\a!ls, 
a beautiful ]2th-ccntiiry cathedral, 
several palaces, and a well-preserved 
triumphal arch of Trajan. 25,000 
triumphal arch, 5503 
Beneventum, battle of, defeat of Pyr- 
rhus, King of Epirus, by the Romans 
in 275 B.c. Pyrrhus, who was one of 
the most famous conquerors of the 
ancient world, had defeated the Ro- 
mans at Heraclea and Asciiliim, hut at 
such a great loss as to give rise to the 
phrase Pyrrhic Victory 
Bengal. Great Indian agricultural pro- 
vince ; area, 84,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation 46,000,000 ; capital Calcutta 
(1,300,000). Lying mainly in the fertile 
]dain of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
it produces immense crops of barley, 
wiicat, piikse, jute, oil-seeds, and espe- 
cially rice, wiiile its tea-gardens cover 

150,000 acres. Jute, silk, and cotton 
are manufactured, and coal, iron, and 
copper mined. Dacca (110,000), Chit- 
tagong, and Murshidahad are important 
tow’ns 

British after Battle of Plassey, 2813 
sugar first extracted from cane in, 5107 
Bengal, Bay of. Part of the Indian 
Ocean lying hetw'een India and Burma. 
Here are the Nioohar and Andaman 
Islands 

Bengal florican, bird, 3869 
in colour, 3264 
Bengali, Indian race, 1942 
Benghazi. Capital and chief port of 
Italian Cyrcnaica. 40,000 
salt evaporation in Cyrcnaica, 1541 
Benguella. l^ort in Portuguese Angola 
trading in nihhcr, ivory, W’ax, and 
tobacco. A railway is being built from 
here to the Katanga region of the 
Belgian Congo. (5000) 

Beni-Hasan, Egyptian tombs, 5379 
Benjamin, meeting with Joseph in 
Egypt, 992 
Rachel’s son, 866 
called by his brother Joseph, 988 
cup found in his sack, 988 
Benjamin tree : see Styrax 
Benkei, theft of hell, story, 6823 
Bennett, Enoch Arnold, English novel- 
ist and vTiter of plays ; horn near 
Hanley, North Staffordshire, 1867: see 
page 3714 

Bennett, Henry Holcomb : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Bennett’s eiipholus, beetle, in colour 
facing 0327 

Bennett’s wallaby, wdth young, 2393 
Ben Kevis, height compared with that 
of Everest, 2943 
distant view', 1335 
snow-covered cu]). 842 
Benson, Arthur Christopher : for poems 
see Poetry Index 

Benson, Frank, American portrait 
painter ; born Salem, i\Iassaclmsetts, 
1862 : see page 3288 
his painting. My Daughter, 3295 
Bent grass, marsh, 3309 
Bentham, Jeremy, English jurist and 
philosophical w'ritor ; horn London 
1748 ; died there in 1832 
Bentley, John .Francis, English archi- 
tect ; horn Doncaster 1839 ; died 
London 1002 : designed Westminster 
cathedral, 4230, 4225 
Ben Venue, Scottish mountain, 1335 










Benzene, Its products, 4471 
Benzoic acid, benzoin, 2938 
Benzoin, how it is obtained, 2938 
plant in colour, 2685 
Benzol, product of coal, 2888 
Beowulf, story, 1765 
B6ranger, Pierre Jean de, Trench 
lyrical poet, bom Paris 1780 ; died 
there 1857 : see page 4458 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Berber. Sudanese trading centre on 
the Nile. 10,000 

Berbera. Capital and chief port of 
British Somaliland, trading in gold 
dust, ostrich feathers, sldns, colfee, 
and ivory. (5000) 

Berbers. Virile race of the Northern 
Hamitic branch of the Mediterranean 
division of the Caucasic peoples. They 
inhabit Africa north of the Sahara, and 
are mainly agricultural and village- 
dwellers, They have preserved their 
type, temperament,' and nationality 
from the Stone Age, despite numerous 
invasions by alien peoples 
settlement in central Spain, 6274 
Berengaria, S.S., dummy funnel, 3708 
picture series, 3S25-S 
Beresina. Tributary of the Uussian 
Dnieper on which Napoleon’s army 
suffered disaster in 1812 
Bergaraasco, Venetian architect, work 
on the Doge's palace, 6114 
Bergamo, City of Lombardy, Italy, 
manufacturing cotton, silk, and hard- 
ware. The old part of the city, con- 
taining the cathedral, stands on a hill, 
and is surrounded by walls. 00,000 
Bergen. Second largest Norwegian 
city and port, with a cathedral and a 
great trade in fish. 90,000 
ancient fame, 5779 
Norwegian 'port, 5772 
general view, 5781 
old merchant hon.'^es, 5780 
Bergylt, fish in colour, facing 7212 . 
Bering, Vitus, Danish navigator ; born 
Horsens, Jutland, 1080 ; died Bering 
Island 1741 ; explored Bering Strait, 
776, 4602 

Bering Sea. Part of the Pacific lying 
between Siberia, Alaska, and the 
Aleutian Islands. It connects with the 
Arctic by Bering Strait 
Bering Strait. Strait dividing Asia from 
America and connecting the Arctic and 
Pacific Oceans 

Berkeley, George, Bishop, Irish philo- 
sophical WTiter ; born Dysert Castle, 
Kilkenny, 1085; died Oxford 1753: 

see page 4842, 4837 
Berkshire. Agricultural county of 
southern England, containing Windsor, 
Abingdon, Maidenhead, Wallingford, 
Newbury, and Reading, the capital. 
Area 725 square miles ; population 

295.000 

Berlin. Capital of Prussia and Geraiany, 
and second largest city in Europe, on 
the Spree. It is almost entirely a 
modern place, its growth having been 
especially rapid since the creation of the 
German Empire, and has a great variety 
of manufactures. It is the chief German 
commercial and railway centre, and 
has also a famous university. The city 
is well laid out, with many fine build- 
ings and statues, and there are 
splendid museums and art collections. 

3.850.000 : see page 4427 
Diirer’s portraits in museum, 1193 
famous Pergamene frieze, 4403 
Napoleon’s entry, 1456 

Pictures o£ Berlin 
Brandenburger Tor, 4435 
Charlottenburg Arts School, 6007 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 0608 
Museum of the Mark, 4433 
Reichstag, 4421 
Schlossplatz, 4429 
IJnter den Linden, 4435 
Berlin Congress (1878), settled Balkan 
affairs after the Russo-Turkish war 
Bermuda Islands. British island group 
in the North Atlantic; area 19 square 
mUes ; population 22,000 ; capital 
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Hamilton (2600). An important naval 
station, tliey grow early vegetables for 
New York : 3424 
arms, in colour, 4985 
flag, in colour, 2407 
harbour at Hamilton, 3560 
views of Hamilton, 3435 
Bernacchi, Louis, explorer, 6552 
Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste, marshal of 
Napoleon who became king of Sweden 
and Norway 1818 ; born Pau, France, 
1764 ; died Stockholm 1844 : see page 
5766 

Bernard, St., French Cistercian monk ; 
born near Dijon 1091 ; died Clainmux, 
near Langres, 1153 : sec page 1386 
Abelard charged with heresy by, 1387 
portrait, 1385 

Bernard of Menthon, St., builder of a 
church and house of refuge on the St. 
Bernard Pass, where liis mission was 
to tame the banditti and protect 
travellers. He died at Novara in 
1008 

Bernardin de St Pierre, Jacques, French 
novelist, author of Paul and Virginia ; 
bom Ha\Te 1737 ; died Evagny-sur- 
Oise 1814; .see page 4457 
Berne. Capital of Switzerland, on the 
Aar. It has a Gothic cathedral, a 
university, and a splendid Council Hall. 

110,000 : see page 4673 
model of prehistoric lake village, in 
museum, 4666 
wirele.ss station, 2216 
clock tower,. 4007 
River Aar, 4007 

wireless tran.smitting valves and con- 
denser, 2210 

Bernese Oberland. Division of the Swiss 
Alps containing the Finstcraarhorn, 

14,000 feet, Aletschorn, Wetterhorn, 
and Jungfrau.. It is the most popular 
winter sports ground in the w’oiid, and 
contains the resorts of Interlaken, 
Miirren, Adelbodcn, Grindclw'ald, 
Chateau d’Oex, and many otlicrs. The 
Gemmi Pass through the Bernese Alps 
connects northern Switzerland with the 
Rhone valley 

Bernbardt, Sarah, portrait by Bastien- 
Lepage, 2928 

Bernice, sister of King Agrippa, 6540 
Bernina Piz. Swiss mountain in the 
Grisons, near the Bernina Pass. 
13,300 feet 

Bernini, Giovanni, Italian sculptor and 
architect ; born Naples 1598 ; died 
Rome 1680 : see page 4534 .. 
design.s piazza of St. Peter’s, Rome, 
6113 

first architect of the Louvre, 6242, 6370 
Apollo and Daphne, sculpture, 5013 
his sculpture of David, 5007 
Berry Pickers, The, painting by George 
Fuller, 3288 

Berserkers, fierce bodyguards of the old 
Danish kings 

Bertrand-Boutee, Rene, Ms sculpture, 
Aviation, 5130 

Thoughts of the Past, sculpture, 5131 
Ber\vick. South-eastern county of 
Scotland ; area 457 square miles : 

population 28,000 ; capital Duns 
Berwick-on-Tweed. Historic towm of 
Northumberland, on the Scottish 
border. It still has ancient w^alls and 
remains of its castle. 12,500 
Beryl, mineral, 1301 
Berzelius, Johan, Baron, Swedish che- 
mist ; born near Linkoping 1779 ; died 
Stockholm 1S4S ; contributed much 
to the atomic theory, 6313 
portrait, 6309 , 

Berzelius’s lamp, wdth a tubular wick 
burning alcohol 

Besangon. Roman Vesontio, in eastern 
France, with remains of a triumphal 
arch, an aqueduct, and an amphi- 
theatre. It has a 1 2th-ccntury cathedral 
and a bishop’s palace, and manufactures 
w^atches. 60,000 

Besant, Sir Walter, English novelist, 
collaborator with James Rice ; born 
Portsea 1836 ; died London 1901 : see 
page 3713 


Besnard, Paul Albert, French Impres- 
sionist painter and etcher ; bom 
Paris 1849 : see page 3046 
one of his portrait studies, 3041 
Bessarabia. District of Rumania lying 
between the Pruth and Dniester. Uj) 
to 1920 it formed part of Russia, Kis- 
henev, the Rumanian’ Cliisinau, being 
the capital 

Rumanian occupation, 4548, 5150 
Bessemer, Sir Henry, English engineer, 
inventor of the Bessemer steel process ; 
born Charlton, Hertfordsliire, 1813 ; 

died London 1898 : see page 594S 
portrait, 1827 

Bessemer process, steel converters, 53, 54 
Beta, British airship, 4447 
Betelgeuse, diameter of star, 3978 
distance from Earth, 2995 
size and w^eight, 3849, 8852 
Bete noire, French for Pet aversion ; 

literally, black beast 
Bethany, Jesus’s w'alk with His dis- 
ciples, 4826 
tomb of Lazarus, 3470 
view’’ from Olivet, 3466 
Bethel, modern site, 3465 
Bethlehem. Ancient city of Palestine, 
the birthplace of Jesus, 6268, 6600 
Pictures of Bethlehem 
Field of the Shepherds, 3464 
general view, 6277 
market place, 3463 
Rachel’s tomb, 3465 
reputed birthplace of Jesus, 3465 
village street, 3463 
Bethphage, on Mount of Olives, 3470 
Bethsaida, view’- by Sea of Galilee, 3466 
Betony, wood, flower, 4778 
Betrayal by Judas, by Ciinabue, 572 
Bettes, John. E-jglish portrait painter 
of the middle sixteenth century, 1924 
his portrait of Edmund Butts, 1927 
Bettws-y-Coed, Sw’allow Falls, 1462 
Bevel gears, 6350 

Beverley, Market towm in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, famous for its. 
minster. Dating from the 13th to 15th 
centuries, this is one of the finest Gothic 
churches in England. 13,500 : see 
pages 5871, 5873, 5874 
arms, in colour, 4990 
Bewick’s swan, bird, 3753 
Bexhill. Watering-place in east 
Sussex, five miles south-w’cst of 
Hastings. 21,000 

Beyrout. Capital and chief port of 
Syria, exporting silk, oil, wine, gums, 
and fruit. 80,000 : see page 6268 
European quarter, 6269 
view^ from sea, 6743 
W'orkers in olive grove, 5401 
Beziers. City of Languedoc, France, 
with many Roman remains, a noble 
Gothic cathedral, and silk and leather 
manufactures. 50,000 
Bharal, Tibetan sheep, 1285, 1282 
Bhutan forts, flag, in colour, 4009 
Bhuvaneswar, temple in India, 5627 
Bialystok. Polish w^ooUen-mamifac- 
turing town. 80,000 
Bianca, in Shakespeare’s Taming of the 
Shrew’, 6044 

Biarritz. Popular seaside resort iu 
soutli-w’est France, with a delightful 
climate and a fine beach. 20,000 
Bias, wliat the term means, 5615 
Biban-el-Muluk, tombs of Egyptian 
Idngs,- 321 

BIBLE 

The following are the actual head- 
ings of the chapters in this group : 
the subjects dealt with will be found 
in their places iu the index 
The Way Our Bible Came, 117 
Old Testament 

The Bible Story of Creation, 247 
The Story of Cain and Abel, 375 
The First Days of Evil, 497 
Abraham, the Friend of God, 621 
Isaac and his Sons, 747 
Jacob the Wanderer, 865 
Joseph and his Brethren, 989 
The Rise of Moses, 1113 
The Great March in the Desert, 1239 
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Israel Marches Forward, 1363 
Samson the Strong Man, 1487 
The Story of Knth and Naomi, 1617 
Samuel and the Great Change, 1737 
Saul the Wonderful King, 1857 
David the Shepherd King, 1985 
The Hymns of the World, 2109 
A Selekion from the Psalms, 2229 
The lleign of Solomon, 2355 
Elijah and King Ahab, 2479 
The Passing of Elijah, 2805 
Naaman and the Little Maid, 2727 
Jonah and the Storm, 2855 
Isaiah the Poet and Prophet, 2977 
Daniel and the Kings, 3101 
How Esther Saved lier People, 3225 
Between the Old and the New, 3345 
100 Scenes in Holy Land, 3463 
New Testament 
The Coming of Jesus, 3589 
John the Porerunner, 3717 
Jesus in the Wilderness, 3839 
Jesus begins His Teaching, 3959 
The Teaching of Jesus, 4089 
Stories from the Gospels, 4211 
Jesus and the Pharisees, 4339 
The Approach of the End, 4459 
The Betrayal, 4585 
The Trial of Jesus, 4701 
Calvary and After, 4821 
The Sermon on the Mount, 4943 
The Traveller into a Ear Country, 5061 
The Prodigal Son, 5187 
Little Talhs of Jesus, 5307 
Christ’s Farewell to His Disciples, 5433 
The Birth of Christianity, 5557 
Saul of Tarsus, 5679 
What Happened to Saul, 5807 
The Change that came over Paul, 5925 
Paul and Peter Meet, 6053 
The Vision of Peter, 6171 
What Happened at Antioch, 6297 
Paul saves Christianity, 6417 
How Christianity Spread, 6537 
The Last Days of Paul, 6663 
The Twelve, 6787 
The Winning of the World, 6915 
Bible, general story of the greatest 
book in literature, 117, 485, 613, 6980 
British lady mentioned in it, 60 
burned by Church authorities, 1517 
dedication to James I, 1824 
different versions, 5734 
English language influenced, 485 
first printed book, 1514 
Hebrew literature, 5673, 5677 
Jerome’s Latin version, 1386 
once chained in churches, 120, 1824 
read aloud in churches, 120 
stars and constellations mentioned, 2994 
sweetness of its language, 613 
translated into Bengali, 1138 
translated into Chinese, 1138 
translated into English, 120, 7050 
translated into German, 7051 
Tyndale’s translation, 485 
how many words are there in the Bible ? 
5251 

Avhat is the Breeches Bible ? 5734 
what is the Devised Version ? 6980 
Pictures of the Bible 
chained Bible being read, 3757, 7051 
chained in Hereford Cathedral, 485 
illuminated pages from early copies, 492 
places in the Holy Land, 3403-70 
Tyndale translating, 119 
Wycliffe sending out preachers, 119 
See also names of places and people 
Bicameral system, in Parliamentary 
government, a system of two Houses or 
Chambers for legislative purposes 
Ei-carbonate of soda : see Sodium 
bi-carbonate 

Biceps, how it lifts the arm, 1811 
Bickerstaff, Isaac, Diehard Steele’s 
nom de plume, 1732 
Bidding Hall, architecture, 6237 
Bicknell, Maria, Constable’s wife, 5694 
Bi-coneave, meaning of term, 942 
Bicycle, how bicycle tyres were in- 
vented, 1166 
how to clean one, 256 
why does a bicycle keep upright ? 6346 
Bida, Alexandre, his painting, Naomi 
driven into exile, 1019 
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Bidassoa. Diver forming part of the 
boundary between France and Spain. 
33 miles 

Biddenden Maids, legend, 1149 
Biddy and the Candle, story, 6321 
Bideford. Port of north Devon, on the 
Torridge estuary. It was the birthplace 
of Sir Diehard Grenville and the scene 
of much of Kingsley’s Westward Ho ' 
(9500 ) 

lovely old bridge, 6240 
Biela’s comet, its career, 3607 
Bielids, meteors of Biela’s comet, 3608 
Bienne, Lake of, in Switxerland, 4666 
Biennial hawk’s-beard, in colour, 5393 
Biffen, Professor, wheat studied and 
improved by, 1576, 5578 
Big Ben, Parliament’s clock, 4228, 0832 
behind the face, 0833 
hour hand, face, and pendninm, 6831 
Biggest Thing, what is the biggest thing 
in the Universe ? 6970 
Big Jar of Water, story, 5707 
Biglow Papers, J^owell’s poems. 4204 
Bignonia, seed has parachute, 948 
Bi-lateral symmetry, what the term 
means, 1566 

Bilbao. Largest Spanish port on the 
Bay of Biscay, with a great export of 
iron-ore. 110,000 : see page 5278 
corner of the town, 5285 
steel works, 5273 

Bilberry, or blueberry, member of genus 
Vaccinium, 6493 
what it is like, 5517 
wild fruit, in colour, 3670 
Bile, in digestion, 2064 
Bill, in Parliamentary procedure, 4537, 
4774 

BilJingham, origin of name, 587 
Billingsgate Market, London, fish in- 
dustry, 5729 

Billion, what is a billion ? 5493 
Bill of Indemnity (1660), measure for- 
giving all offences committed since 
1637, but excluding certain named 
individuals 

Bill of Lading, document giving list of 
goods taken on board ship. When 
signed by the master it forms a receipt 
for the goods 

Bill of Rights (1689), measure by which 
William and Mary bound themselves to 
rule constitutionally. It embodied the 
Declaration of llights, which see 
Billycock, Avhy is a hat called a Billy- 
cock ? 6232 

Binary star, double star, 3852 
Binding of the Monster, story, 1274 
Bindweed, damage it docs, 3177 
species found in cotnfields, 4544, 4662 
Bingen, German Dliine towji, 4422 
Binturong civet, animal, 424 
Binyon, Laurence : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Biograph, for projecting on a screen 
the series of photographs making a 
moving picture 

Biologist, student of science of life, 5569 
Biplane, double-decked aeroplane, 4578 
Birch, beautiful tree, 3787 
wit.h leaves and flowers. 3910 
Bird, Robert: for poems see Poetry Index 
Bird, Thomas, erected first cross and 
ball on St. Paul’s, 5617 
Bird, life-story, 2635 
archaeopteryx the first, 44, 646, 1508, 
2636 

babbler family, 3145 
beak and breastbone, uses, 2638 
bunting family, 2902 
colouring due to blood cells, 1981 
crane family, 3874 

crop protector from insect pests, 2640 

crow familj% 2763 

cuckoo faTuily, 3375 

dove family, 4119 

duck family, 3747 

edible nests of swifts, 3260 

eggs and their hatching, 2640 

finch family, 2896 

first true bird appears, 11, 1505, 1508 
flight abandoned by some species, 2642 
food of, 2640 

fossils of extinct birds, 2636 
goose family, 3747 
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heron family, 3869 
hornbill family, 3265 
how to feed birds, 625 
Inimming-bird family, 3259 
instinct in, 5123 
lark family, 3015 

length of life of certain species, 923 
little bird that turns round, toy, how to 
make, with picture, 2113 
migration, 2642 
moulting, 2638 
miisenm for bird lovers, 2612 
non-llying birds, 4367 
owl family, 3502 
parrot family, 3497 
pecker family, 3253 
pheasants and their allies, 4247 
pigeon family, 4119 
prehistoric, 646 
preying birds, 3625 
protected from telegraph wires, 4998 
reptilian origin, 454, 2635 
scatterers of seeds, 948 
sea birds and their inland kin, 3995 
semi-circular canals in brain, 3407 
sight very strong, 6468 
song-birds breathe vigorously, 1322 
species that perch, 2763 
starling family, 2891 
stork family, 3872 
teeth no longer possessed by, 454 
temperature higher than that of a 
mammal, 44, 328, 2638 
\vaTbler family, 3137 
web-footed birds, 3747 
W. H. Hudson’s study of, 3832 
wing’s origin, 2636 
world-wide distribution, 2642 
Wonder Questions 

do birds always sing the same song ? 
2042 

bow can a bird fly though it is heavier 
than air? 6719 

how does a bird know how to build its 
nest ? 5123 

how fast do birds fly ? 5864 
what does a bird sing about ? 561 
what wakes them up ? 5863 
why can we not fly like the birds ? 
6597 

why do birds not fall to the ground ? 
4891 

why do some birds fly so high ? 6468 
why do they cast their feathers ? 6232 
wliy have the eggs so many colours ? 
4268 

why must we cut the claws of caged 
birds ? 1305 

Pictures of Birds 
brain compared with man’s, 2931 
evolution, 79 

most beautiful in the world, series in 
colour, 3141, 32G1 
sense of direction, 617 
species that nest in Britain, series in 
colour, 2765, 2897, 3021 
map showing migrations, 222 

See also under separate names 
Bird cherry, what it is like, 4039 
fiow'ei*, in colour, 4908 
■wild fruit, in colour, 3672 
Bird-eating spider, in search of prey, 
5593 

Bird-lice, book-louse’s relations, 5716 
Bird of Paradise, characteristics, 2771 
Great bird of Paradise, in colour, 3142 
Hunstein’s bird of Paradise, in colour, 
3264 

King bird of Paradise, in colour, 3264 
red bird of Paradise, in colour, 2772 
Bird pepper : see Cayenne pepper 
Birds and the Mice, story, 5089 
Bird’s-eye : see Germander speedw’ell 
Bird’s-eye primrose, wdiat it is like, 5518 
flo-wer, 5891 

Bird’s foot, common, member of Pea 
family, 5020 
flo\ver, in colour, 5142 
Bird’s-foot starfish, 6097 
Bird’s-foot trefoil, member of genus 
Lotus, 6492 
fio\ver, in colour, 4420 
Bird’s nest, plant ; see Carrot, -wild 
Bird’s nest orchis, member of genus 
Neottia, 6496 
what it is like, 4780 


As cold water is to a thirsty soul, so is good Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall 

news from a far country — Prov. xxv. 25 therein — Proverbs xxvi. 27 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might — Ecclesiastes ix. 10 



A righteous man regardeth the life 
of his beast — Proverbs xii. 10 


Every fool will be meddling 
— Proverbs xx. 3 



A merry heart maketh a cheer- 
ful countenance — Proverbs xv. 13 


A wise son maketh a glad 
father— x. 1 
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Pride goeth before destruction and a 
haughty spirit before a fall— Proo. xvi. IS 
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Bible PicUires 


He that toiicheth pitch shall be de- 
filed therewith — EccUsiasies xtii. 1 


A threefold cord is not quickly 
broken — Ecclesiastes iv. 12 


He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear — Mark tv. 9 


In the multitude of counsellors there is safety — Proverbs xu 14 


Perfect love casteth out 
fear — 1 John iv. 18 


Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the 
leopard his spots? — Jeremiah xiii. 23 
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Hope deferred maketh the heart sick — Proverbs xiii. 12 
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Train up a child in the way he should go — Proverbs xxii. 6 
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Where no wood is, the lire 
goeth out — Proverbs XXV i. 20 
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Whoso keepeth the fig tree shall eat 
the fruit thereof — Proverbs xxviu IS 
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The wind bloweth where 
it listeth — John in. S 
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more blessed to give than to receive — /ids xx. 35 


The hand of the diligent maketh vich— Proverbs x. 4 


Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall — 1 Corinthians x. 21 


Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap — Galatians vi. 7 


The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth —Proverbs xxviii. 1 
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Of the making of many books there 
is no end — Ecclesiastes xii. 12 


In the place where the tree falleth, 
there shall it be — Ecclesiastes xi. 3 


Unto everyone that hath shall 
be given — Matthew ■ xxv. 20 



A soft answer turneth 
away wrath — Proverbs xv. 1 


Evil communications corrupt good 
manners — 1 Corinthians xv. 33 
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Wheresoever the carcase is, there will 
the vultures be — Matthew xxiv. 28 


The labourer is worthy 
of his hire — Luhe x. 7 
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It is as sport to a fool to 
do mischief — Proverbs %, 23 
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He that tilleth the land shall be satis- 
fied with bread — Proverbs xii. 11 


A merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine — Proverbs xvii. 22 




He that hath mercy on the poor, happy is he — Proverbs xiv. 21 


H the blind lead the blind, both shall 
fall Into the ditclt '-MailJiew xv, H 


Be wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves — Mallhew x, 16 
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A living dog is better than a dead lion — Ecclesiastes ix. 4 
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Fools make a mock at sin — Proverbs xiv. 9 
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Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also — Matthew vi, 21 
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Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider 
her ways and be wise — Proverbs vi. 0 
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As the crackling of thorns under a 
pot, so is the laughter of a fool 
Ecclesiastes vii. 6 



.i a iiif 

i'Xit 
af : 

Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness ? He shall stand before kings 
Proverbs xxii. 29 ^ 
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Render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s — Maithezv 
xxii, 21 




Bird 

Bird with- the Golden Wings, story, 1396 
Birkeland-Eyde arc process, nitrates 
made from the air, 856 
Birkenhead. Important port in 
Cheshire, on the Mersey, opposite 
Liverpool. It has over 170 acres of 
docks and about 10 miles of quays; 
shipbuilding is important, and there is 
a great transit trade. 150,000 
Birkenhead, Wreck of the, story, 5342 
Birmingham. Largest English city 
after London, covering 68 square miles. 
The centre of the Midland iron steel, 
and coal trades, it has a great variety of 
manufactures, especially of hardware ; 
the machinery, rubber, motor, choco- 
late, glass, and jewellery industries are 
all important. Here Priestley, Boulton, 
Watt, IMurdock, and Baskerville the 
printer lived and worked. The church 
of St. Philip became the cathedral in 
1904, and there are also a Homan 
Catholic cathedral and a university. 

920.000 

manufacturing centre in Stuart times, 
1214 

pin industry’s centre, 4127 
third city in British Isles, 341 
water supply, 4506 
arms, in colour, 4990 
early steam carriage, 1580 
water reservoirs in Wales, 1459, 4500 
University, arms in colour, 4989 
Birmingham. Largest city of Alabama, 
U.S.A., with steel, iron, and cotton 
industries. 190,000 
Birrell, Augustine, essayist, 2970, 4481 
Birth certificate, what it is, 6253 
Birthright, what docs it mean ? 5862 
Bisayans, Malayan nation of Oceanic 
Mongol type inhabiting the Philippine 
Islands of Mindoro and Mindanao. 
They are a people with a curious 
temperament and a capacity for doing 
the most surprising things at any 
moment 

Biscay, Bay of. Wide bay between Spain 
and Prance, notorious for its stormy 
weather. Here are the ports of Lorient, 
Hantes, La Hochelle, Rochefort, and 
Bordeaux in Prance, and San Sebastian, 
Bilbao, Gijon, and Santander in 
Spain 

Biscoe, John. English explorer in the 
Antarctic, 1831-32 : see page 6549 
Biscornette, the craftsman, who wrought 
the iron doors of Notre Dame, 6740 
Biscuit, manufacture at Reading, 213 
Biscuit-china, how it is baked, 302 
Bishop, Sir Henry, English composer ; 

born London 1786 ; died there 1855 
VTOte the music for Home, Sweet 
Home, 1265 

Bishop Hatto, poem and picture, 4181 
Bishop’s mitre, insect, in colour, 5714 
Bishop’s mitre, shell, 1179 
Biskra. Algerian tourist and health 
resort on the fringe of the Sahara. 

15.000 

Arab girls, 6746 
boy musicians, 6746 
general view, 6760 
hotel do ville, 6757 
Moslem boys’ school, 6745 
native boy, 6746 
natives gathering dates, 1939 
typical street, 6757 
village mosque, 6757 
Bismarck, Prince Otto von, Prussian 
statesman, creator of German unity ; 
born Sclionhausen near Stendal 1815 ; 
died Priedrichsruh near Hamburg 
1898 ; see page 4300 
Preiich overthrow planned, 4048 
portraits by Lcnbach, 3398 
concluding Peace of Versailles, 4299 
portrait by J.cnbach, 3404 
Bismarck Archipelago, Australian de- 
pendency, 3421 
village built on piles, 3417 
Bismuth, mineral, 1304 
Bison, America’s only uild cattle, 1155 
formerly ran wild in Europe, 1152 
Polish forests harbour them, 6136 
American, 1157 
cave man’s draudng, 193 


INDEX 

European, 1157 
herd in Canada, 1151 
Biting stonecrop, what it is like, 5268 
flower, 5267 

Bittercress, member of genus Carda- 
mine, 6491 

flower of large-flowered species, in 
colour, 6130 

Bitterling, eggs hatched in mussels, 4857 
Bittern, bird's habits, 3871 
in colour, 2897 
sun bittern in colour, 3144 
with wings outstretched, 2041 
Bittersweet ; see Woody nightshade 
Bitter vetch, of genus Lathyrus, 6492 
what it is like, 4782 
flower, in colour, 4900 
spring species, seeds spring out, 946 
tuberous species, flower in colour, 4908 
Bitterwood tree, produces quassia, 2689 
where it grows, 2684 
Biwa, Lake, Japanese beauty spot, 6619 
Bizerta. I'rench naval station in 
Tunisia, at the northernmost point of 
Africa. 30,000 

Bizet, Georges, French operatic com- 
poser ; born Bougival near Paris 1838 ; 

died Paris 1875 
portrait, 145 

Bjornson, Bjornstjerne, Norwegian poet, 
dramatist, and novelist of peasant life ; 
born Kvikne, Osterdalen, 1832 ; died 
1910: see page 4941 
portrait, 4937 

B.L. or B.LL. stands for Bachelor of 
Laws 

Black, Dr. Joseph, Scottish chemist, 
called the Father of British chemistry ; 
born Bordeaux 1728 ; died Edinburgh 
1799 : see pages 20, 2748 
Black, William, Scottish novelist ; born 
Glasgow 1841 ; died Brighton 1893 : 
see page 3711 

Black and yellow broadbill, bird in 
colour, 3143 

Black and yellow macaw, bird, 3499 
Black ant, slave-making ants, 5967 
pupae of, 5965 
Black ape, 161 

Black arches moth, and caterpillar in 
colour, facing 5935 

Black Assize, at Oxford, July 6, 1577, 
when terrible pestilence broke out 
Black-backed jackal, 536 
Black-backed piping crow, 3017 
Black bear, American and Asian, 791 
picture, 787 

Syrian bear playing with, 785 
Black bearberry, what it is like, 5518' 
Blackberry, member of Rose family, 4284 
new fruit produced from, 1202, 1294 
flower, in colour, 4286 
white, 1203 

wild fruit in colour, 3671 
Blackbird, habits and song, 3026 
in colour, 2898 

Black-bodied poplar beetle, in colour, 
6335 

Black Book (1536), the report on the 
monasteries which led to their sup- 
pression by Henry VIII 
Black bryony, berries poisonous, 4289 
related to yam, 2442, 4289 
flower, 4290 

Mild fruit in colour, 3670 
Blackburn. Lancashire cotton-manufac- 
turing centre, making also much 
machinery. Hargreaves invented the 
spinning-jenny here (in 1767). 130,000 
Blackburn Blackburn, British aero- 
iflane, 4689 

Blackburn Dart, British aeroplane, 4689 
Blackburnian warbler, in colour, 3143 
Blackcap, bird, characteristics, 3138 
in colour, 2767 
route of migration, 223 
Black-capped lory, bird in colour, 3142 
Blackcap titmouse, bird in colour, 3263 
Blackcock, or capercaillie, 4248 
bird in colour, 3021 
Black cormorant, bird, 3749 
Black Country, manufacturing centre of 
Britain, 340 

Black-crested eagle, 3636 
Black-currant, wild, member of Saxi- 
frage family, 4782 
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Blao 

flower, 4778 
fruit in colour, 3667 
Black Death (1348 to 1351), Oriental 
plague which devastated Asia and 
Europe ; so called from the black 
spots on the skin 
began in China. 3757 v • 
effect of on art and literature, 1923 
England swept by it, 954, 1348, 3837 
number of people killed by the Black 
Death. 3757, 6468 
Blackface sheep, with lamb, 1280 
Blackfish, habits and food of, 2152 
Black-footed penguin, bird, group, 4001 
Black Forest. Thickly wooded mountain 
region in Baden and Wurtemburg, 
Germany. It runs north and south for 
about 100 miles between the valleys of 
the Rhine and Danube, which rises on its 
eastern slope. 5000 feet, 4545 
German peasant industries, 4425 
Black Friars, Dominican friars, of order 
founded in 1215 

Blackfriars Bridge, London, why so 
named, 1387, 1221 
Black grouse, bird in colour, 2765 
Black guillemot, bird in colour, 2765 
Black hairstreak butterfly, with egg, 
caterpillar, chrysalis, iu colour,' 6207 
Blackhawk, Indian chief, statue at 
Oregon, 3790 

Black-headed grosbeak, in colour, 3264 
Black-headed gull, bird in colour, 2765 
group alighting, 3995 
guarding its eggs, 3997 
Black Hole of Calcutta (1756), cell 18 
feet square in which the Nabob Snrajah 
Dowlah imprisoned 146 English, of 
whom 123 were suffocated 
Black horehound, what it is like, 5023 
flower in colour, 5144 
Black hornbill, bird, 3255 
Blackie, John Stuart : for poems see 
Poetry Index 
Black kite, bird, 3635 
Black knapweed, member of Composite 
family, 4414 

member of genus Centaurea, 6493 
flower ill colour, 4420 
Black-lored red tanager, in colour, 3261 
Black maidenhair spleenwort, fern in 
colour, 1798 

Black maple, sugar yielded by, 2372 
Black medick : see Trefoil 
Black Monday, Easter Monday, April 
14, 1360, when cold, mist, and hail 
caused deaths of many English soldiers 
besieging Paris 

Blackmore, R. D., English novelist ; 
born Longworth, Bcrksliir^ 1825 ; died 
Teddington 1900 : mote Lorna Doone 
Black moss : see Spanish moss 
Black mustard, 2802 
Black-necked grebe, bird in colour, 3021 
Blackness, what it is, 1920, 2920 
Black nightshade, many varieties and 
names, 5023 

member of genus Solanuni, 6493 
used as medicine, 6265 
flower in colour, 5394 
wild fruit in colour, 3671 
Black obelisk, panel from, 3899 
Black pepper, plant in colour, 2686 
Blackpool. Most popular Lancashire 
seaside resort, with splendid sands. 
Near by are St. Amie’s-on-Sea and 
Lytliam. 75,000 

Black poplar, height and use of, 3788 
Black Prince, Edward the, English sol- 
dier, hero of Cregy and Poitiers ; corn 
AVoodstock 1330 ; died Westminster 
1376 : see pages 952, 954 
Froissart on cliivalry and cruelty of, 
3506 

invested wth Order of Garter, 3507 
Black rat, 1083 

Black redstart, bird of Europe, 3017 
Black Rod, officer of the House of Lords 
who carries an ebony wand of office. He 
summons the Commons to hear the 
King’s Speech read, and so on 
why does he knock three times ? 5490 
Black Sea. Inland sea between Russia, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and Rumania, 
occupying 150,000 square miles. Com- 
municating with the Sea of Marmora by 


Black Sea 

the Bosphorus, it is fed by the Danube, 
Dnieper, Don, Dniester, and Bug, its 
waters being brackish and abounding 
with fisli. Odessa, Kherson, Kiko- 
laiev, Sebastopol, Batuin, Trcbizond, 
Sinope, Varna, and Constantza are 
among the chief ports 
waterspout, 2019 
Black slug, 6577 
Elacksod Bay, Ireland, 3550 
Black solanum : see Black nightshade 
Black swan, on its nest, 3753 
Black-tailed godwit, bird, 3875 
Blackthorn, of genus Primus, OdGS 
why is it so called ? 4039 
wild fruit in colour, 3072 
with flowers and leaves, 4153 
Black-throated diver, bird, 4003 
in colour, 2900 

Black-throated tree partridge, 4251 
Black-veined white butterfly, 4040 
with egg, caterpillar, and chrysalis, in 
colour, 0207 
Black vulture, 3033 

Black wallaby, kangaroo, in native 
haunts, 2394 
Blackwall Tunnel, 6595 
Blackwater. Essex river which joins 
with the Chclmer to form a wide 
estuary below Maldon. Chelmsford 
stands on the Chelmer. 40 miles 
Blackwater, Irish river rising in the 
hills of Kerry and flowing past Mallow 
and Eermoy into Youghal Harbour. 
90 miles 

Black water beetle, in colour, 6336 
Black-vringed grackle, bird, 2893 
Blackwood, Captain, and Kelson’s last 
signal, 5349 

Bladder campion, night-flying moth at- 
tracted by, 4543 
flower in colour, 4661 
Bladder fern, species, 1797, ISOO 
Bladder frog, amphibian, 4741 
Bladderlocks, edible, seaweed, 3413 
Bladderwort, insects for food, 204 
leaves absorb w'ater, 457 
•what it is like and how it multiplies, 
1008 

Bladder wrack seaweed, life-story, 703 
twdn species, 3410 
Blaeberry : see Bilberry 
Blake, Robert, English sailor ; born 
Bridgw'atcr, Somerset, 1598 ; died at 
sea 1057 ; most famous admiral of his 
time : 528, 1210 
beat Van Tromp at sea, 523 
portrait, 521 

Blake, William, English mystic poet 
and engraver ; born London 1757 ; 

died there 1827 ; see page 3954 . 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Blanche, queen of France, regent for 
her son Louis IX, 2252 
in Shakesjjeare’s King John, 6289 
Blanket, Yorkshire industiy, 33S 
Blank verse, 240 

Blantyre. Chief trading centre in the 
British Kyasaland Protectorate.(8000) 

■ Blashfield, Edwin H., American decora- 
tive painter ; born Kew' Y^ork 1848 : 

see pages 3287, 3288 
The Power of the Law, painting, 3290 
Blatella, insect in colour, 5713 
Blaxland, Gregory, Australian explorer 
■who first found a Avay through the Blue 
Mountains, 6063 

Bleak, fish scales used to make 
imitation pearls, 4979 
picture in colour, facing 5197 
Bleak House, by Charles Diclcens, 2848 
Bleeding, how and Avhere to stop it, 
1196, 1197, 6178 

Blenheim, battle of, Avon by the English, 
Austrians, and their allies, against the 
French and Bavarians in 1704, during 
the War of the Spanish Succession. 
After a long march from the Kether- 
lands, Marlborough joined forces Avith 
Eugene of Savoy and met his foes near 
Hochstiidt. Marlborough turned the 
fortunes of the day by a masterly use 
of cavalry 

English troops going into action, 1329 
Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire, designed 
by Sir John Vanbrugh, 6469, 6252 
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Blenny, fish’s de\mtion to eggs, 5102 
200 young at a time, 4858 
Bleriot, Louis, French airman, 21 
Blewit, edible fungus, 3411 
Blicher, Steen, Danish jjastoral poet 
and novelist; born Vinm, Jutland, 
1782 ; died Spentrup 1848 : see 4939 
Blind, baskets made by the blind, 4264 
musicians AAdio AA^ere blind, 144 
number of people blind in England 
and Wales, 6254 

Avhy are blind people so quick at hear- 
ing ? 2666 

Avhy are some people colour blind? 
6844 

Blind Fiddler, The, Wilkie’s picture in 
National Gallery, 2545 
Blind man’s breakfast, game, 1746 
Blind man’s buff, game, 4468 
Blind man’s stab, game. 1746 
Blind partners, game, 1746 
Blind-worm : sec SloAA'-Avorm 
Blinkers, AA'hy does a horse Avear ? 3652 
Blister beetle, in colour, 0335 
Blithedale Romance, The, HawThorne’s 
book, 4334 

Bloche, Roger, French sculptor, 4648 
Block system, in signalling, 4193 
Bloemfontein. Capital and cathedral 
city of the Orange Free State, South 
Africa, on the Modder river. 40,000 
Blois. Ancient French city on the 
Loire, A\dth a historic Renaissance 
castle, a cathedral, and an ancient 
abbey church. 25,000 
Blois, Chateau de, France, one of the 
AA'orld’s most famous palaces, 6358 
Pictures of the Chateau 
entrance to the Chateau de Blois, 0308 
Louis XIT Aving, 6304 
room in, 6305 
staircase, 636S 

Blomfield, Sir Reginald, British archi- 
tect, 6473 

Blommers, E. J., Dutch artist, Knitting 
Girl, painting, 3600 

Blondat, Max, Love Triumphant, 
sculpture, 5259 

Blondel, AAMiidering minstrel, storj*’, 1647 
Blondin, Charles, Avheels Avoman across 
rope OA'cr Niagara blindfolded, 3406 
crossing Niagara on tight-rope, 3407 
Blood, story of the blood and its circu- 
lation, 1195 

breathing of the blood, 1063 
cells : see Blood cells 
circulation disco A^ered, 1195, 2506 
circulation e.xplained, 3198, 2300 
circulation period in different animals : 

see Physiology tables 
coagulated in gas poisoning, 3338 
colour due to red blood cells, 941 
colouring of birds and butterflies due 
to blood cells, 1981 
colour varies, and Avhy, 944 
fish have cold blood, 326, 452 
fluid part and its AA'ork, 1063 
food absorbed into blood by special 
cells in Avails of boAA'cl, 2064 
gases of blood explained, 1062 
milk makes the best blood, 2309 
muscles richly suppUed Avith, 1809 
pressure : see Blood-pressure 
specific gra-rity kept constant by the 
body, 4954 

temperature higher in birds than in 
beasts, 44, 328, 2638 
Aveight proportion in A'arioiis animals : 

sec Physiology tables 
cannot Ave bleed unless a hole is made 
in our A^oins ? 5368 

is our blood cold A\dien aa’c feel cold? 5492 
Pictures 

capillaries of the l)lood, 941 
circulation diagram, 13 97 
germs resisted by AA'hite cells, 1001 
hoAv it goes to brain, 1195 
under microscope, 943 

See also Bleeding ; Blood cells ; 
Blood-plates 

Blood cells, red, their A\wk, 941 
discovered in frogs by Jan SAvammer- 
dara, 1884 

marroAV of our bones ahA'ays maldng 
ncAV blood cells, 942, 1567 
Blood cells, white, description, 1059 


alcohol stops their Avork, 1062 
dirt carried aAvay by, 829, 1059 
Metchnikoff discoA'ered that they pro- 
tect us from disease, 2626 
Pictures of Blood Cells 
dying red cells grouping together, 943 
red and Avhite cells, 943, 1059 
red cells floating in plasma, 943 
AA'hite cells and germs. 1059 
Bloodhound, characteristics,’ 870, 005 
Blood-plates, in early stages of clotting, 
1062 

Blood-pressure, pituitary gland con- 
trols, 3175 

Bloody crane’s-bill, in colour, 5643 
Blore, James, British architect, Avork 
oil Bucldngham Palace, 6472 
Blotter, hoAV to make, and picture, 1369 
Blotting-paper, Avdiy does it absorb ink ? 
560 

Avhy it absorbs Avater, 108 
Blount, Martha, Pope’s friend, to Avhom 
he left his fortune, 1612 
BlOAv-fly : see Bluebottle 
Bldcher, Marshal, Prussian com- 
mander at Waterloo, 1458, 4048 
Blue and yellow hare beetle, iii coloim, 
facing 6327 

Blue and yellow macaw, in colour, 3142 
Blue bear, American and Asian species 
di.stiiict, 792 

Bluebell, Avhat it is like, 4780 
Bluebell of Scotland : sec Harebell 
Blueberry : see Bilberry 
Blue bird, in colour, 3141 
Indian fairy, species, in colour, 3262 
Blue blood, do any people have blue 
blood? 2300 

Blue Book, British Parliamentary or 
other official report bound in a blue 
paper cover : reports on foreign affairs 
are not so bound and are called WTiite 
Papers 

Blue-bottle : see OoriifloAver 
Bluebottle (fly), habits of, 6086, 6082 
grub and pupa, 6087 
tongue, through microscope, 3915 
Bine Boy, The, Gaiusborough’s famous 
I)icturc that has gone to America, 
2052 

Blue cap, edible fungus, 3411 
Blue Coat School, founded by Edward 
VI, 1081 

AAdiat are the Bluecoat boys ? 6844 
Blue creeper, bird in colour, 3141 
Blue-crowned motniot, in colour, 3261 
Blue Ensign, Avhat it is and Avhen used, 
2402 

Blue-faced barbel, bird in colour, 3144 
Blue fleabane, member of genus Eri- 
geron, 6493 
AAdiat it is like, 5760 
flow^er, 5759 

Blue grosbeak, bird in colour, 3264 
Blue-headed Avagtail, in colour, 2897 
Bluo-headed warbler, in coloiu:, 3263 
Blue Jackal, The, story, 5218 
Blue Jay, story, 5093 
Blue marsh vetchling, member of Pea 
family, 5890 
flower in colour, 6127 
Blue Mountains. Branch of the Great 
Dividing Range of Australia in Ncav 
South Wales 

Blaxland penetrates them, 6063 
Blue-necked cassoAvary, bird, 4369 
Blue owl pigeon, 4118 
Blue pimpernel, AA-hat it is like, 4543 
flOAA'er in colour, 4663 
Blue-rock pigeon, pair, 4123 
Blue shark, man-eating. 5228, 5227 
picture in colour, facing 5101 
Blue stocking, Avbat does it mean ? 5864 
Blue tanager, bird, 2893 
Blnethroat, bird, migration of, 3026 
Blue tit, bird, habits of, 3020 
in colour, 2765 
Blue wren, in colour, 3343 
Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen ; for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Blunt-leaved bog moss, 3403 
Blushing, brain’s message to arteries 
causes, 1199, 3175 

AAdiat happens Avhen Ave blush ? 5738 

Blushing bride rose, 6381 

B.M, stands for Bachelor of Medicine 
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Bone 


Boa constrictor, snake, 4617, 4618 
Boadicea, ancient British queen, leader 
of the revolt of the leeni against the 
Homans ; killed herself (A.D. 62) : see 
pages 466, S90 
portrait, SS9 

AVcstminster sculpture by Thomas 
Thornyoroft, 466, 891, 4232 
picture ascribed in error in a few 
issues to Ramo Thornycroft, 891 
Boar, wild, characteristics of, 1654 
London craftsmen chased by one, in 
11th century, 3030 
Polish forests harbour, 6136 
j)rescrved by English kings, 1654 
tusks, 1658 
European, 1057 
on the march, 1057 
primitive drawing of, 192 
Board, Ernest, British artist, Cabots 
leaving Bristol, painting, 1021 
Board of Green Cloth, department of the 
King’s Household at Buckingham 
Palace. Its duty is to supervise the 
liousehold, including the kitchen, and is 
so called because of the green-covered 
table at which it used to sit 
Board of Guardians, work of, 4411 
Board of Trade, architecture of building, 
6473 

flag in colour, 2406 
Boarfish, in colour, facing 5100 
Boarhound, 008 
Boar’s Head tavern, sign, 4862 
Boastful Italian, The, fable, 3624 
Boastful Traveller, The, fable, 4248 
Boat, centre of gravity of, 5075 
how to make a fleet of boats, and 
pictures, 5685 
Boatbill, bird, 3808 

Boats at Concarneau, painting by Henry 
Barnoiii, 3774 

Boaz, husband of Huth, 1620 
meeting lluth in cornfield, 1620 
Bobac, marmot that carries plague, 
1034 

Bobbins, cotton wound on to, 177 
Bobolink, bird, food and nest of, 2895 
in colour, 3143 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, Italian novelist 
and poet, called tlie Eatlier of Italian 
Prose ; born probably Certaldo near 
Elorence 1313 ; died there 1375 ; author 
of the Decameron, 4583 
portrait, 4581 

Boccati, Giovanni, Italian painter of the 
Hmbrian school, a native of Camerino ; 

flourished about 1447 : see page 825 
Bochum. German iron and steel manu- 
facturing toum in the Hulir coalfields. 
140,000 

Bocklin, Arnold, Swiss landscape 
painter ; born Basle 1827 ; died 
Eiesole, Italy, 1901 : see page 3398 
Bodiam castle, Sussex, 964 
Bodmin. Capital and market town of 
Cornw^all, on the Camel. 5500 
Body : see Human body 
Boer War, ended in formation of Union 
of South Africa, 1588, 3186 
Boethius, Greek sculptor of the third 
centiu-y B.O., probably a native of 
Carthage, 4403 

Boy and Goose, sculpture by, 4399 
Boethius, Homan philosopher, writer 
of commeutaries on the w'orks of 


Aristotle ; born about 475 * . put to 
death 524 by Valentinian III 
Bog asphodel, of Lily family, 5888 
flow-er, 5891 


Bog-bean : see Buck-bean 
Boghaz-Keui, ancient Hittite capital, 
now' know'll as Khatti, 6985 
Boglar.d, scene in Scotland, 5SS7 
Bogland flowers, 5887, 6127, 5889, 5891 
in colour, 2127-28 
Bog-moss, uses of, 458, 1439 
blunt-leaved species, 3408 
Bog myrtle, flower, 5891 
Bognor. Watering-place in west 
Sussex, 10 miles south-east of Cliichester. 
11,500 

view' on sands, 1594 
Bogota. Capital of Colombia, on a lofty 
and healthy Andean plateau. Founded 
in 1538, it has a IGth-ceutury cathedi’al . 


and many fine buildings, and w'as once 
regarded as the chief centre of culture 
in South America. 150,000 : see pages 
7017, 7007 
Bog pimpernel, 5889 
flow'cr, 5891 

Bog whortleberry, member of genus 
Vaccinium, 6d93 
wdld fruit in colour, 3665 
Eohea, variety of tea, 2314 
Bohemia. Formerly an independent 
kingdom, and later a province of the 
Austrian Empire, but now' the chief 
division of Czecho-Slovakia. A table- 
land girdled by nioimtaiii ranges, it 
has immense agricultural and mineral 
resources and many valuable industries, 
notably manufactures of linen, w'oolleii 
goods, and glass. Prague is the capital 
of Czecho-Slovakia ; other important 
tow'iis are Pilsen, Budweis, and Heichen- 
berg, while Carlsbad. Marienbad, and 
Teplitz are famous for their mineral 
springs. The people are mainly Czechs 
Czccho-Slovak province, 4551 
Bohemian Forest. Densely w'ooded 
mountain range dividing Bavaria and 
Czecho-Slovakia 

Bohme, Jacob, German mystic author ; 
born Altscidenberg, Silesia, 1575 ; 

died Gorlitz 1624 : see page 4697 
Bohr, Niels, Danish scientist, 6314 
Boiardo, Count Matteo, Italian poet ; 
born Scandiano near Heggio nell’ 
Emilia about 1434 ; died Heggio .1494 ; 

axithor of Orlando Innamorato, 4583 
Boileaii-Despr6aux, Nicholas, French 
poet, satirist, and literary critic ; born 
Paris 1630 ; died there 1711 : see 1609 
Boiler, development, 3212 
tubular in Stephenson’s Hocket, 3214 
w'ater-tube boiler, 3212, 3574 
of railway engine, 3947 
Boiling, can anything boil w'hcn it is 
cold ? 3770 

Boiling point, at various temperatures, 
3770 

varies with atmospheric pressure, 5367 
Bois-le-Duc. Cathedral city in the south 
of the Netherlands. 40,000 
Boker, George H.: for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Bokhara. Central Asian Moslem State 
under Russian domination ; area 
83,000 square miles ; capital Bokhara 
(75,000). Very fertile in places, it pro- 
duces cotton, silk, w'heat, hemp, and 
tobacco : 6016 

Bokhara. Capital of Bokhara, Hiissian 
Turkestan, making cottons, silk, hosiery, 
cutlery, and leather. Here are many 
mosques and Moslem schools. 75,000 
Oriental bazaars of, 6020 
natives outside mosque, 0025 
Bol, Ferdinand, Dutch artist, Scholar 
Meditating, painting by, 3659 
Bolan Pass. Cliief trade highw'ay 
betw'eeu Kandahar, Afghanistan, and 
Quetta, British Baluchistan 
Boldrewood, Rolf : see Brow'ne, Thomas 
Alexander 

Boleslas I, called The Great, first 
Polish king ; reigned 992-1025 : see 
page 6132 

Poletus, edible fungus, 3411 
Boleyn, Anno, second wife of Henry 
VIII, mother of Oueen Elizabeth, 1076 
portraits, 1077, 4133 
Bolivar, Simon, Venezuelan general and 
patriot ; born Caracas 1 783 ; died near 
Santa Marta 1830 ; leader of the revolt 
against Spain : 898, 7000 
portrait, 889 

Bolivia. South American inland repub- 
lic; area about 515,000 square miles; 
population 2,900,000 ; capitals La Paz 
and Sucre. Cut off from Chile anrl the 
Pacific by the Western Cordillera, it is 
peopled mainly by Indians, and is at 
present baclavard and undeveloped. 
The most important part lies on the 
Andean plateau, where silver, lead, tin, 
zinc, and copper are mined ; the east 
consists largely of sparsely inhabited 
jmigles and prairies. Bolivia became 
independent in 1825 : see page 7015 


7148 


flags of Bolivia in colour, 4009 
scenes, 7008 
maps, 6873-81 

Boll weevil, enemy of cotton, 1438 
Boloco Gorge, New' South Wales, 2580 
Bologna, Giovanni, one of the last great 
Italian sculptors ; born Douai, Flanders, 
about 1530 ; died Florence IGOS : see 
page 4534 

sculptures by him, 4525, 4530 
sculptures on fountain in Florence 
4722 

Bologna. One of the largest cities of 
northern Italy, manufacturing macar- 
oni, sausages, toap, textiles, and glass. 
A very ancient place, it is surrounded by 
lofty medieval w'alls nearly six miles in 
circumference ; it has a luindred 
churches, a cathedral, and tire oldest 
- university in Europe. 215,000 
church of San Petronio, 5994 
Della Quercia’s reliefs in church of Sau 
Petronio, 4524 

Italian art centre in ICth century, 
936 

Bolometer, device for measuring small 
amounts of radiant heat 
Bolshevik, meaning of w'ord, 6016, 6353 
Bolster, technical term : see Knife 
Bolton. Ancient centre of the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry, introduced here 
in the 12th century. Besides making 
muslins and cambric, it has dyeing, 
paper, bleaching, iron, and chemical 
w'orks, w'hile coal is mined in the neigh- 
bourhood. Arkw'right and Crompton 
w'ere natives. 180,000 
cotton spinning in, 337 
Crompton makes his mule, 5941 
Bolton Castle, Yorkshire, 903 
Bolton Priory. Ruins near Skipton, 
Yorkshire, of a fine 12th-centiiry priory, 
the nave of w'hich serves as a church 
Boma. Capital of the Belgian Congo, 
near tlie mouth of the Congo river. It 
has a large c.xport of bananas. (6000) 
Bombardier beetle, fluid ejected as 
defence, 6330 

Bombay. Second city and port of India, 
on Bombay Island. It is the distributing 
centre and cotton market for w'cstern 
India, and has also salt, dyeing, metal 
and tanning trades. Sixty-tw'o langu- 
ages are spoken, but tw'o-thirds of the 
people are Hindus. Near by arc the Cave 
Temple of Elephanta and the Parsce 
Tow'er of Silence. 1 ,200,000 
famous buildings in city, 2946 
Portugal cedes to Charles 11, 1948, 2811 
flags in colour, 2408 
harbour, 3560 
street scene, 2950 

Bon, Cape. One of the northernmost 
capes of Africa, in Tunis 
Bona. Algerian cathedral city and port, 
exporting phosphates, cork, barley, 
w'ool, and esparto grass. 45,000 
general view', 0700 

Bona fides, legal term meaning liouesb 
intention. Tlie w'ords are Latin for 
Good faith 

Bonaparte, Jerome, Napoleon makes 
him king of Westphalia, 1458 
Bonaparte, Joseph, Napoleon makes 
him king of Soutliern Italy, and after" 
wards kiug of Spain, 1456 
Bonaparte, Louis, Napoleon makes him 
king of Holland, 1458, 5530 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, French emperor : 
see Napoleon I 

Bonar, Dr. Horatius : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Bone, Muirhead, Scottish etcher ; born 
Glasgow 1876 : see page 2878 
Bone, general description, 1691 
building seen under microscope, 1567 
thymus gland’s function, 3174 
w'hy have w'e bones in om- bodies ? 
5004 

Pictures 

arm, diagram show'ing bones, 1094 

blood-cells in adult bone, 1565 

el))ow'-joint, diagram, 1093 

foot, diagram, 1095 

hand, diagram, 1095 

hip-joint, ball-and-socket plan, 1002 
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■ leg, diagram, 1G94 . 
middle and third fingers, 15G7 
primitive drawings on bones, 195 
skull, diagram, iG92 
under microscope, 3882 
Eonfils, Adda, Sympathy, scnljiture by, 
5255 

Bonfire of Vanities (1493), at Florence, 
whore many wealthy people inspired 
by Savonarola burned books, orna- 
ments, and so on 

Bongo, antelope related to eland ; 

horned in both sexes, 1399 
Bonheur, Rosa, French animal painter ; 
born Bordeaux 1822 ; died Paris 1899 : 
see page 2790 

Shepherd of Pyrenees, painting, 3G57 
Wagon and Horses, painting, 3656 
Boniface, St., early English missionary 
to the Germans ; born Devonshire 680 ; 
killed Dokkum, Friesland, 755 ; see 
pages 1386, 1907 
legend of spring, 5958 
Bonington, Richard, British water- 
colour painter ; born Arnold, near 
I^ottingham, 1801 ; died London 1828 : 
see page 2425 

Fishing Boats, painting, 2422 
Biver Scene, painting, 2425 
The Antiquary, i)aint.ing, 2421 
Bonito, fish, in colour, lacing 5100 
Bon jour, French for Good morning and 
Good day 

Bon mot, French phrase meaning a 
clever or witty remark (literally Good 
word) 

Bonn. Beautiful German Rhine town, 
birthplace of Beethoven. Here arc an 
ancient five-towered minster and a 
famous university. 90,000 : sec 4422 
Beethoven’s birthplace, 148 
cathedral, 4433 

Bonnat, Leon, one of the greatest 
French portrait painters ; born Bayonne 
1833; died 1922: see page 3166 
L6on Cogniet, portrait, 3171 
Bonne bouche, a tit-bit. The words 
are French, but they are not used in 
this phrase in French 
Bonnie Prince Charlie ; see Young 
Pretender 

Bon soir, French for Good evening 
Bon voyage, French for A ideasant 
journey 

Book, picture-story of a book, 3385 
before the days of printing, 1511 
Bible in Latin the first printed book 
(1455), 1514 

how books should be read, 111 
how to cover a book witli paper, 1625 
how to mend a worn book, 2488 
on the shelves, puzzle and picture, 
5814, 5933 

trick you can play with a book, 2982 
why do we gild the top of a book ? 
5619 

for swearing coronation oath, 48G4 
page of first printed English book, 4859 
Images from old illuminated books, in 
colour, 489-492 

pictures of book-binding, 3385-90 
Book-louse, insect, 5716 
picture, 5719 

Book of Kells, illuminated manuscript 
that is one of our greatest treasiues, 
450, 1923 

buried for years to escape destruction 
by Horsemen, 3064 
page from it, 30G3 

Book of the Dead, ancient Egyptians 
used to place in tombs, 316, 6866 
Egyptians believed that death did not 
end life, 5674 
page in colour, 318 
portion of one, 5073 
Bookshelf, how to make one, with 
picture, 6344 

Boomerang, described, 2915 
how to make, with picture, 1249 
native throwing one, 2915 
Boot, story of boot-making, 5481 
how to clean dirty, wet boots, 256 
how to dry wet boots, 1493 
why are high heels dangerous ? 5735 
manufacture of boots and shoes, 
picture-story, 5481-87 


Booth, William, General, English reli- 
gious leader, founder of the Salvation 
Army ; born Hottingham 1829 ; died 
1912 ; see page 5452 
portraits, 1827, 5459 
portrait, with mother, 4133 
Bootle. Lancashire port adjoining 
Liverpool, with engineering, jute, and 
timber works and fine docks. 80,000 
Borage, of genus Borago, 5023, 6493 
members of family, 4416, 4543, 5518 
stream members of family, 6011 
woodland members of family, 4781 
flower in colour, 5143 
Borchgrevink, Carsten, Horwegian Ant- 
arctic explorer, first to winter on the 
mainland ; born Christiania 1804 : 

see page 6551 
portrait, 6549 

Bordeaux. Fourth largest French city, 
with a fine harbour on the Garonne. 
The chief centre of the wine trade, it 
also has a thriving shipbuilding 
industry and an enormous general trade. 
Its magnificent Gothic cathedral was 
partly built by the English during the 
Hundred Years’ War. Roman remains 
include the ruins of a large amphi- 
theatre. 275,000: see page 4173 
wireless station, 2214, 2097 
general view, 4179 
Saint Andr6 cathedral, 4176 
Border carnation, flower, 6382 
Bordighera. Winter resort on the 
Italian Riviera, with pictiircsc(uc, 
winding streets. (5000) 

Boreas, mythological name for nortli 
wind, 3519 

Borecole : see Curly kale 
Borghe.se Mars, statue in Louvre, 4899 
Borghese Warrior, statue by Agasias, 
in the Louvre, 4493, 4275 
Borgognone, Ambrogio, Italian painter 
of the Milanese school ; born probably 
Fossano, Piedmont, about 1455 ; died 
probably Milan, about 1524 ; see 935 
architectural work, 6110 
IMarriage of two St. Catherines, 933 
Boris III, Bulgarian king, 5162 
Boris Godunov, Pushkin’s play, 4817 
Borjeson, John, sculptm-e by, 5254 
Borneo, Dutch colony in, 5532 
Borneo, British, description, 3420 
aims, in colour, 4985 
Dyak dancing women, 3431 
flags, in coloiir, 2407 
map of natural and industrial life, 
5540-1 

See also Horth Borneo 
Bornholm. Danish island in the Baltic ; 

population 42,000; capital Ronne, 5768 
Boro Budur, ancient temple in Java, 
6993, 6991 

Borough, what it is, 4411 
Borrow, George, English traveller and 
romance vTiter ; born East Dereham, 
Norfolk, 1803 ; died Oulton, Suffolk, 
1881 : see page 3829 
Bors, Sir, knight of King Arthur’s 
court, 6943 

Borzoi, Russian dog that is a match 
for a wolf, 669, 666 
Bosboom, Johan, Dutch architectural 
and landscape painter ; born The 
Hague 1817 ; died 1891 
painted fine church interiors, 3400 
Bosch, Jerome, Flemish painter ; born 
Bois-le-Duc about 1460 ; died there 
about 1530 ; see page 1058 
Bose, Sir J. C., proved that tree answers 
back to passing cloud. 82 
Bosham, Hampsliire, scene, 1591 
Bosnia. Formerly Turkish, and later 
part of the Austrian Empire, 1908-18, 
but now imited wth Yugo-Slavia. One- 
third of the people are IMohainniedans, 
the remainder bemg divided between 
tlie Roman Catholic and the Greek 
Orthodox Churches, but they are 
mainly of Slavonic stock. Sarajevo is 
the capital, 4547, 4553 
Bosphorus. Strait connecting the Sea 
of Marmora and Black Sea and dividing 
Europe from Asia Minor. Sixteen miles 
long and from half a mile to two miles 
broad, it is joined at its southern end by 


the Golden Horn, forming the harbour 
of Constantinople 
palace on its shores, 5037 
Bosson Glacier, Mont Blanc, 2] 32 
Bossuet, Jacques Benigne, bishop of 
Mcaux, French historian and theo- 
logical vTiter ; born Dijon 1627 ; died 
Paris 1704 

believed in churcli and king, 4457 
Boston. Ancient port of Lincolnshire, 
on the Witham. The church of St. 
Botolph, one of the largest iii England, 
has a tower, called the Boston Stump 
282 ft. high. 16.500 
St. Botolph's chureii, 1836 
Boston. Capital of Massachusetts, 
U.3.A., and one of the most historic 
cities in the Union, having l)een founded 
in 1630. A famous eflucational centre, 
after Hew York it is the greatest port in 
the country, witli a huge trade hi fish, 
meat, wool, cotton, textiles, and hard- 
ware. 800,000 

La Targe’s mural paintings in Trinity 
church, 3287 

modern American buildings, 6476 
Old Meeting-House, 3804 
Boston Tea Party, Dec. 16, 1773, when 
Boston, U.S.A., citizens, disguised as 
Red Indians, threw chests of tea into 
the harbour as a protest against 
taxation, 2678 

painting in Boston State House, 3677 
throwing tea chests overboard, 1333 
Boswell, James, Scottish author ; born 
Edinburgh 1740 ; died London 1795 ; 
biographer and friend of Dr. Johnson ; 

see pages 1976, 1978 
Bosworth Field, battle that ended Wars 
of the Roses. 960 
Botany, game for a picnic, 5932 
picture-dictionary, 6494-95 
Botany Bay, discovered by Captain 
Cook 1770. and used as a settlement 
for English prisoners, 2381 
Bot-fly, plague to horses, 6088, 6082 
Botha, Louis, General, credit due to him 
for South African peace, 3188 
portrait, 1707 

Eothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, The, 
Clough’s poem, 4081 
Bothnia, Gulf of. northern arm of the 
Baltic, between Sweden and Finland 
Botocudos. Homadic race of the Gesan 
family of South American Itidi.ans. They 
roam through the Brazilian woods in 
quest of roots, berries, frogs, and larger 
game ; they arc cannibals at a very low 
stage of evolution 

Bo tree, aneiont tree at Anuradhapnra, 
Ceylon, 3052 

Botryllidae, sea-sqnirts, 5346 
Botta, Paul, French consul who un- 
earthed great i^alace of S argon at 
Khorsabad, 6858 

Botticelli, Sandro, Florentine painter, a 
pupil of Filippo Lippi ; born Florence 
about 1447 ; died there 1515 ; painter 
of three of the freseoes in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome, 6678 
portrait, 6673 
visited in his studio, 6675 

Pictures by Botticelli 
jNfadonna and Chikl, 567 
Spring, 569 

Virgin and Child, 3657 
Virgin with Christ, 571 
Bottle, how to clean a bottle, 253 
how to make a bottle blow out a caudle, 
1123 

bow to make a musical instrument from 
one, 251 

lifting a bottle with a straw, trick, 5564 
trick Vi th mysterious bottle, 379 
how glass bottles are made, 4378-81 
musical instrument made from, 251 
Bottle tree, Australia, 3057 
Bottom, in Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Hight’s Dream, 6294 
Bouch, Sir Thomas, English railway 
engineer; born Thursby, Cumberland, 
1822 : died Mofl'at, Dumfriessbire, 

1880 ; builder of old Tay Bridge, 548 
Bouchardon, Edme, French scu]j>tor ; 
born Cliaumont 1693 ; died Paris 
1762 ; see page 4646 
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Bouc 

Boucber, Allred, Ills sculpture, In 
the Fields, 4S9S 

Boucher, Frangois, French painter of 
historical and pastoral subjects ; born 
Paris 170?. ; died tliere i770 
pictures tainted ^Yith vulgarity, 1689 
Lady in Silk Dress, painting, 6001 
Pastoral Idyll, painting, 16S3 
Boucicault, Dion, Irish actor and 
writer ; born Dublin 1822 ; died FTew 
York in 1890 

Bougainville, Louis Antoine de, French 
navigator and explorer in the Pacific ; 

born Paris 1729 ; died there 1811 
rediscovered Solomon and Marquesas 
Islands, 2377 

Bougainvillia hydrozoon, under micro- 
scope, 1915 

Boughton, George H., British artist 
(1833-1905), his imintings 
Milton meets Marvell, 1355 
Pilgrim Fathers awaiting Food, 3075 
Pilgrim Fathers going to Church, 3082 
Bouguereau, Madame, her painting, 
David the Shepherd, 1984 
Bouguereau, William, his painting, 
Calvary, 4823 
The Consoler, 3533 
Virgin and Child, 3656 
Boule, Andre Charles, French crafts- 
man who worked for Louis XIV, 6737 
Boulogne. French port on the English 
Channel, with an important passenger 
traffic with Folkestone and a large 
Korth Sea fishery. The old touii 
stands on a hill above the harbour, and 
is still surrounded by high walls. It 
has a cathedral. 55,000 : see 4170 
Xapoleon assembles army to invade 
England, 1455, 4048 
Roman road to Cologne, 5645 
view from sea, 4170 
Boulton, Matthew, English engineer, 
partner of James Watt ; born Birming- 
ham 1728 ; died 1809 ; see page 2748 
Watt shoving model engine to him, 2749 
Bounce about, game, 3476 
Bounty, mutiny ship, telescope, 4861 
Bourbon, Louise Adelaide de, portrait 
by Mine. Le. Brim, 3530 
Bourbons, The, French dynasty, 650 
Bourdillon, Francis William: for poems 
sec Poetry Index 

Bourges, Fine old city of central France 
vith a magnificent cathedral, the in- 
terior being 405 feet long and 117 feet 
high. Here are important engineering 
works. 50,000 
architecture of cathedral, 6989 
town liall, 8359 
house of Jacriues Coeur, 6362 
Bournemouth. One of the chief 
southern watering-places of England, in 
Hampshire. It is noted for its pine 
woods and fine climate. 90,000 
Bournville, carillon, with picture, 6231 
Bourse, French for Stock Exchange 
Bourse at Paris, 55.1 3 
Boursenl, Charles, telephone investiga- 
tions, 1842, 1846 

Boutet de Monvel, French painter, 
his pictures 

Trial of Joan of Arc, 2256 
Vision of Joan of Arc, 2477 
Boutigny, Emile, French Revolution, 
picLUie by, 4045 ^ 

Bouts, Thierry, or Dierick, Dutch painter 
of tlie Flemish school ; born Haarlem 
about 1410 ; died I.ouvain 1475 
imitated by German painters, 1188 
pictures hack gracioiisnoss, 1056 
portrait of a man, by, 1055 
Bouvines, battle of, painting by Horace 
Vernet, 1 803 

Bow, London, beautiful china once 
made at, 6737 

Bow, how to make a bow from an 
clastic band, and picture, 4096 
Bow compasses, compasse.® with the 
two arms united at tlm top by a siiring 
aaid kept from opening too far by means 
of a screw and nut 

Bowel, the impoitant work done by 
the bowel, 2062 

Bower, Professor F. 0., book : Botany 
of the Living Plant, 460 
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on conditions for photo-synthesis, 460 
on a jMexican xilant in Ceylon, 1086 
on plant colls, 579 
on sensitive plant, 586 
Bower bird, characteristics, 2774 
in its bower, 2773 
regent, in colour, 3144 
Bowers, Lieutenant H. R., .tnl arctic 
companion of Scott, 6558, GoGl 
Bowles, Miss, portrait by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 72 
Bowls, game, 3476 
how to play, 6924 
what makes a bowl swerve ? 5615 
how woods arc made, 5012 
Bowring, Sir John, English linguist, 
political economist, writer of hymns 
and inventor of florin ; born Exeter 
1792 ; died there 1872 : see page 1760 
portrait, 1759 

Bow River, Alberta, scene, 2197 
Bows and arrows, game, 3108 
Box, how to draw, vdth picture, 882 
how to make a paper box, with pictui’e, 
3S45 

Boxers, Chinese insurgents attack 
foreigners, 6512 
Japan help? to quell, 6817 
Box Hill, viev/ near, 1589 
Boxing the compass, nautical term for 
giving all the points of the compass in 
regular order ; hence, in politics, and 
so on, to try all sides and end where one 
began 

Box of Good Luck, story, 158 
Boy, why does a boy's voice break ? 1794 
Boy and the Ambassador, story, 6690 
Boy and the Angel, picture to poem, 225 
Boy Fiddler of Sicily, story with picture, 
287 

Boyle, Robert, Iri.sh chemist and elec- 
trical pioneer ; horn Lismore Castle 
1G27 ; died London 1691 ; see pages 
234, 5323 

law about compression of gases, 5201 
portraits, 1820, 5323 
Boyle, Sarah : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Boyle Abbey, Roscommon, Ireland, 3060 
Boyne. Irish river rising in the Bog of 
Allen and flowing into the Irish Sea at 
Drogheda. Here William III defeated 
James II in 1690. 80 miles: see 

page 1214' 

Boys and the Frogs, fable, 3866 
Boy Scout movement, 35S7 
badges: see Badges 
cheering at mass meeting, 3585 
Boys eating melons, Murillo’s painting 
at Munich. 1312 

Boy who Broke the Wings of the Wind, 
story, 1273 

Boy who Climbed the Fortress, story 
and picture, 2265 
Boy who Cried Wolf, fable, 3866 
Boy who Fled from Rome, story, 6812 
Boy who Found Light, story, 5707 
Boy who Had no Paper, story, 5707 
Boy who Kept back an Army, story, 
6951 

Boy who Might not go West, 782 
Boy who Saved a Crew, story, S081 
Boy who Saved his Family, story, 6196 
Boy who Saved the Hamlet, story, 5581 
Boy who Served his Tribe, story, 5828 
Boy who was Afraid, story, 6322 
Boy who went on Singing, story, 5828 
Bey who Wrote to the Pope, story, 5468 
Brabant. Ancient province of the 
Xetherlands, now divided between 
Holland and Belgium. It contains 
Brussels and Antwerp : 5652 
Bracken, Thomas : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Bracken, fern, enemy of farmer, 1439 
in colour, 1800 

section of stem, under microscope, 3884 
Bracket, how to make a fretwork, with 
picture, 1000 

Bradford. One of the chief textile 
manufacturing cities of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, on the Aire. Famous for 
its great trade in worsted, it is the 
centre of the industry in England : the 
first mill was opened in 1798, and there 
are now over 300. Coal and iron are 
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mined in the neighbourhood, and there 
are large engineering works. 290,000 : 

see page 338 
arms in colour, 4900 
technical college, 1832 
Bradford-on- A von, Saxon church, 589, 
5865 

Bradley, James, English astronomer ; 
born Sherborne, Gloucestershire, 1693 ; 
died Chalford, Gloucestershire, 1762 ; 

discovered aberration of light, 3614 
portrait, 3611 

Bradley, R., kaleidoscope inventor, 6780 
Bradshaw, John, English judge ; born 
Stockport 1602 ; died Westminster 
1659 ; pre.sided at trial of Charles I : 
see page 528 

speech when Cromwell dissolved Long 
Parliament, 1210 
his iron hat, 4863 
portrait, 521 

Braga. Cathedral city of northern 
Portugal, manufacturing hardware and 
linen. 25,000 : see page 5402 
church of Good Jesus, 5412 
Braganza. Old cathedral city in north- 
west Portugal. (6000) 
general view, 5413 
Bragi, marriage with Iduna, 2887 
Braham, John, wrote song, The Death of 
Kelson, 1264 

Brahe, Tycho : see Tycho Brahe 
Brahma, who was he ? 6983 
Brahma fowl, dark, 4253 
Brahmaputra. Great river of Asia. 
It rises in the northernmost chain of 
the Himalayas and flows through 
Tibet, Assam, and Bengal into the Bay 
of Bengal, being navigable in places in 
Tibet at 13,800 feet above sea-level. 
Its discharge in Assam is estimated at 
140,000 cubic feet a second, nearly 
double that of the Ganges. 1680 miles 
discharge of mud, 2493 
Tibet's waterway, 6504 
Brahmea japonica, moth, its caterpillar 
in colour, 6209 

Brahmin, origin of caste, 2809, 2948 
temples in India, 5627 
Brahmin and the Dagger, story, 3369 
Brahmin and the Goat, .story, 3495 
Brahmin and the Pots, story, 5218 
Brahms, Johannes, German composer ; 
born Hamburg 1833; died Vienna in 
. 1S97 

portrait, 145 

Brahmslaedt, F., his sculpture, The 
Springtime of Life, 5259 
Braich-y-pwll. Prominent cape on the 
Ii'ish Sea, at the westernmost point of 
Carnarvonshire 

Braila. Rumanian cathedral city and 
Danube grain port. 65,000 
huge grain elevators, 5160 
Braille, Louis, inventor of system of 
writing and reading for blind, 3394 
Braille type, what is Braille type ? 3394 
Brain, absence in spineless animals, 451 
blood regulated by nerve cells, 13 99 
breathing centre’s position, 1322 
Broca’s area the speech centre, 3050 
cleverest brains have largest surfaces, 
2932 

effect of alcohol, 2680 
effect of chloroform, 828 
left side controls right-hand, 3047 
lining of cells, 3781 
music’s special centre, 3049 
nerve cells from brain to heart, 1398 
nervous system’s centre, 2799 
operation by Sir Victor Horsley, 2628 
protection by bones of skull, 1565 
right-handed bias, 3048 
size of a baby’s brain, 1691 
speech centre, 3050 
spinal cord gives messages to nerves, 
1569, 2800 

sweat glands controlled by nerve cen- 
tre, 1433 

thinking makes more blood go to the 
brain, 1199 

unprotected parts,- 1692 
weight : see Physiology tables 
what is meant by new brain, 2680 
woman’s smaller but not inferior to 
man’s, 1693 
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Wonder Questions 

can the brain over get filled up ? 6101 
does its shape mean anything ? 2541 
does the brain need food ? 442 
do our brains work while we sleep ? 
5859 

is a clever man’s brain large ? 6694 
is there a sign of the lost eye in our 
brain ? 4893 

Pictures ot the Brain 
cells highly magnified, 3049 
man’s compared with animal’s, 2931 
iicrve-eell, highly magnified, 2935 
nervous system, diagram, 2799 
proportion of skull occupied by, 2933 
top, showing cerebrum, 2933 
underneath view, showing nerve cen- 
tres, 2933 
See also Mind 
Brain coral, 6697 

Brainerd, David, American missionary 
to the lied Indians ; born Haddam, 
Connecticut, 1718 ; died Northampton, 
Massachusetts, 1747 : sec page 1137 
Brake, railway, 3044 
vacuum brakes, working, 4074 
types used on motors, 4324-25, 4328-29 
tj'pcs used on trains, 3946-47, 4074 
Brake horse-power, what it means. 1922 
Bramante, Donato, Italy’s great Be- 
naissance architect ; born near Urbino 
about 1444 ; died 1514 : see page 6111 
succeeded by Raphael, 6191 
Bramber, village in Sussex, 1594 
Bramble : see Blackberry 
Bramble finch, bird, 2892 
Brambling, bird, characteristics, 2901 
Bramhall Kali, architecture, 6238 
Bramley, Frank, English painter of the 
Newlyii school ; born near Boston, 
Lincolnshire, 1857 ; died Chalford Hill 
1915 : sec page 2546 
Bran, in Ijrowii broad, 2428 
Bran, King, story, 3994 
Branched bur-reed, what it is like, 6012 
Brandenburg, Picturesque old German 
cathedral city on the Havel. 55,000 
State’s rapid rise, 4297 
Brandes, Dr. Georg, Danish literary 
critic ; born Copenhagen 1842 : see 
page 4940 
portrait, 4937 

Branding instrument, used for branding 
deserters, 4860 

Brandy bottle, name given to yellow 
water-lily, 6007 

Brangwyn, Frank, R.A., British decora- 
tive painter and etcher ; born Bruges 
1867 : see page 2678 
his paiutiiig of Queen Elizabeth going 
aboard the Golden Hind, 2674 
Branly, Edouard, French pioneer of 
wireless telegraphy ; born Amiens 
1 844 : see page 33G2 
w'ireloss coherer invented, 2218 
portrait, 3363 

Brant, Isabella, Paibens’s first wife, .6674 
Brantford. Manufacturing centre in 
Ontario, Canada, making machinery, 
bicycles, hardware, and bricks. 29,000 
Brascassat, Jacques, French landscape 
and animal painter ; born Bordeaux 
1805 ; (lied Paris 1867 : see 2790 
Brasenose College, Oxford, arms in 
colour, 4988 

Brass, weight of a cubic foot : sec 
AYeights and Measures, weight of 
materials 

zinc and copper makes, 5264, 6004 
See also Materials, strength of 
materials 

Brass rubbings, how to take, 6868 
Bratislava : see Presshnrg 
Braun tube, vacuum tube for the iuves- 
tigatioii of cathode rays 
Brave Apprentice, story, 5586 
Brave Diver of Torbay, story, 6935 
Brave French Maid of Noyon, story, 6931 
Brave Grizel Hume, story, 5217 
story picture, 521 4 

Brave little Dog of the Wood, story and 
picture, 3621 

Brave Maid of the Mill, story, 6448 
Brave Old Duke of York, rhyme, music, 
and picture, 3442-43 
Bray, Co. Wicklow, general view, 3070 


Brazil. Largest South American 
republic ; area nearly 3,300,000 square 
miles; population 31,000,000 ; caintal, 
Rio de Janeiro (1,200,000). In the 
north it contains the vast tropical 
selvas, or forests, of the Amazon Jjasin ; 
in the east is a narrow and extremely 
fertile lowland strip bordering the 
Atlantic ; wdiile in the south anci 
centre arc vast areas of grassy uplands. 
The tropical regions produce coffee, 
rubber, cocoa, sugar, and tobacco ; the 
pastorial south yields meat, hides, and 
skins. The largest towns are Sao Paulo 

(580.000) , Bahia (285,000), Pernambuco 

(240.000) , Para (240,000), Santos, and 
Manaos. Founded by Cabral in 1500, 
Brazil was Portuguese up to 1821, wdien 
it became an independent empire. Tn 

1889 it became a republic : 7009 
discovered by Vincent Pinzon, 1020 
occupation by Cabral, 6996 
Portuguese royal family’s exile, 5400 
rubber production, 1168 
yellow fever’s former ravages, 2626 
Pictures of Brazil 
flags in colour, 4009 
moth caterpillars, in colour, 6209 
mountain peaks, 2247 
people and scenes, 7006 
tapping a rubber tree, 1169 
Maps of Brazil 

animal life of the country, 6878-79 
general and political, 6873 
industrial life, 6880-83 
physical features, 6374-75 
plant life, 6876-77 
Brazilian caracara, bird, 3633 
Brazilian lantern-fly, insect, 571 9 
Brazilian sickle-beak, bird, 3147 
Brazilian tapir, animal, 1771 
Brazil nut, juiva its other name, 2072 
oil contained, 2068 
formation in seed pod, 2065 
in colour, 2688 

Brazilwood tree, red ink and dye pro- 
duced, 2940 

Bread, the staff of life, 2427 
black bread made from rye, 1698 
brown bread has germ and bran, 2428 
nourishment it yields, 1571 
yeast’s use in making, 699 
why is new bread more indigestible 
than old ? 5491 
baked in electric oven, 2427 
dough being placed in gas oven, 2429 
food value, 2181 

passed thro\igli oven on moving plat- 
form, 2429 

Breadfruit, in colour, 2688 
Breakwater, construction, 3554 
Dover’s huge breakwater, 3553 
mussels for binding masonry, 4857 
Bream, member of Carp family, 4979 
tenacity of life, 5101 
Breast water-wheel, 6351 
Breathing, all about it, 1317 
atmospheric pressure makes breathin.g 
possible, 5197 
control by brain, 1322 
necessity of oxygen to life, 200 
oxygen taken in and carbon dioxide 
breathed out, 1063 
sleep vith your uindow open, 1323 
Wonder Questions 
does a seed breathe ? 5862 
where does our breath go ? 5006 
why eaniiot we breathe under water ? 
5124 

why do we get out of breath when we 
run ? 4890 

why do we not see our breath on a 
warm day ? 815 
Breccia, form of rock, 2005 
Brechin. Ancient town in Forfarshire, 
with a remarkable round tower and a 
13th-centiiry cathedral, now the parish 
church. (6000) 

Brecknockshire. County of South 
Wales ; area 732 square miles ; popu- 
lation 61,000 ; capital Brecon 
Breda, Treaty of, 5655 
Breeches Bible, what is it ? 5734 
Bremen. Ancient German free city and 
port, on the Weser. It has considerable 
manufactures and a great Transatlantic 
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trade, the largest ships being able to 
reach Brcmerliavcn, its outport. Part 
of the old ramparts still remains, and 
there is an old cathedral. 320,000: 

see pa.ges 4295, 4428 
cathedral, 4430 

Bremer, Fredrika, Sweddsli novelist ; 
born near Abo, Finland, 1801 ; died 
near Stockholm 18G5 : see page 
4942 

Brendan, St., Irish abbot who is said to 
have presided ovcjr 3000 monks in the 
sixth century. He is famous for his 
seven years voyage in which, according 
to legend, he and 17 others set out from 
Kerry in a coracle in search of the Land 
of Promise of the Saints 
Brenner Pass. Lowest pass over the 
Alps and first to liave a railway. It con- 
nects the Austrian and tlie Italian 
Tirol, and since Roman times has been 
the chief highway between Germany 
and Italy. 4500 feet 
view, 4560 

Brennus, led Gauls into Greece, 5156 
Brentford. Capital of Middlesex, at the 
junction of the Brent with the Thames. 

17.000 

Brer Rabbit, and Brer Fox, 5583 
Brescia. Railway centre in Lombardy, 
Italy, with manufactures of iron and 
steel goods, woollens, wine, linen, and 
silk. Over 2000 years old, it is surround- 
ed by walls and dominated by a castle ; 
it has an ancient cathedral, a magnifi- 
cent town hall, and many fine churches, 
some with paintings by Tintoretto and 
Paolo Veronese. 90.000 ; see 4913 
basilican churches, 448 
Breslau. German cathedral and univer- 
sity city on the Oder, and capital of 
Silesia. A great industrial centre, it 
makes woollens, linen, cotton, soap, 
and machinery. 530,000 : see 4428 
old town-hall, 432 

Brest. One of chief French naval ports, 
in Brittany. It has im])ortant fisheries, 
considerable manufactures, and one 
of the finest harbours in Europe. 

90.000 ' 

Breton, Nicholas : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Bretons. Celtic inhabitants of Brit- 
tany, and similar in race and dialect 
to the Welsh. They are of the round- 
headed Al])ino type of the Caucasic 
division of peoples 

Brett, Jacob and John, pioneers of 
Dover-Calais cable, 1603 
Brewer, Ebenezer Cobham : for poems 
sec Poetry Index 

Brewster, Sir David, kaleidoscope per- 
fected by, 6730 
portrait, 1827 

Bricard, Gertrude, First Steps, sculpture 
by, 5131 

Bricard, Xavier, modern French paint- 
er, 3168 

Pictures by Xavier Bricard 
Baby Brotlier, 8167 
Little lyfother, 3167 
Mother ancl Child, 3170 
portrait study, 3109 
Brick, story of brick-making, 1789 
house of 180,000 bricks, 2526, 2528 
houses built of salt, 2375 
how to blow it over, with picture, 1867 
size of a common brick, 2414 
what to do with reels and bricks, 7560 
why did the Egyptians use straw for 
their bricks ? 3649 

why is there a hollow in the face of a 
brick ? 5252 

picture series of brick-making, 17S9-92 
See also j\ratcrials, strength of 
materials 

Brickeen Bridge, Killarney Lakes, 3069 
Bricklaying, building a house, 2528-29 
Brick wall, v.diat. does the pattern in a 
brick wall mean ? 2414 
Brickwork, weight of a cubic foot : see 
Weights and Measures, weight of 
materials 

Bride of Lammermoor, The, novel by 
Sir Walter Scott, 2722 
Bridge, picture story, 547 ■ 
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captain’s bridge on board ship. 3703, 
3704 

first vise of wrought iron, 547 
highest in world, 548 
Romans made (irst real bridges, 547 
rust prevented by painting, 560 
single-arch bridge at Pontypridd, 547 
steel first used in 19th century, 547 
Telford’s hundreds of fine bridges, 2158 
wliy cast-iron failed, 547 

Wonder Questions 

does a bridge oxivand in the Sun ? 6233 
why do soldiei's break step while cross- 
ing a bridge ? 5492 
why is straw sometimes hung under 
bridges ? 4894 

Pictures of Bridges 
caisson sinking in a river bed, 546 
men working in a caisson, 540 
series of famous bridges, 547-5S 
stages in building, 550, 551, 558 
transivorter bridge, lUddlesDrongh, 556 
wooden trestle bridge, in Canada, 556 
See also separate names, as Quebec 
Bridge Williamsburg Bridge 
Longest Biiidoks in the World 


Name 

Country 

Leii] 

Miles 

gth 

Yards 

Tay . . . . 

Scotland 

2 

73 

Ohio . . . . 

U.S.A. 

2 

— 

Sydney 
(being luiilb) 

Australia 

2 

— 

Soiie ( Dcliri) 

India 

1 

1 591 

Victoria 

Canada 

1 

1320 

Godavari 

India 

1 

1272 

Forth . . . . 

Scotland 

1 

1005 

T^rissoiiri 

U.S.A. 

1 

784 

Qiieensboroiigh 

U.S.-V 

1 

740 

Williamsburg 

U.S.-4. 

1 

076 

Mohanadi . . 

India 

1 

544 

-Manhattan . . 

U.S.A. 

1 

520 

Tzat (Ganges) 

India 

1 

367 

Susquehanna 

U.S.A, 

1 

345 

Brooklyn 

U.S.A. 

1 

245 

Hardinge 

India 

1 

207 


Bridge-board, game, 4712 
Bridge of Monkeys, story, 659 
Bridge of Sighs, Venice, 276 
Bridgeport. Seaport of Connecticut, 
U.S.A., with hardware manufactures. 
150,000 

Bridges, Dr. Robert, poet laureate, 4084 
Bridget, St., 5th-ceiitury Irish abbess, 
who was buried at Kildare in the 
church she had founded, and where, 
until 1220, a fire was kept burning 
continually in her memory. She is the 
patroness of Ireland 
Bridgetown. Capital of Barbados, on a 
fine roadstead. It exports sugar, oil. 

aloes, and molasse.s. 20,000 
Bridgewater, Francis Egerton, Duke of, 
called tlie Father of British Inland 
Navigation ; born 1736 : died London 
1803 ; SCO pages 4866, 5943 
Bridgwater. Ancient market town and 
port in Somerset, on the Parret. 

Acl inir.'xl Blake was a native. 16,000 
Bridgewater Canal, Brindley’.s engi- 
neering feat, 4866 
Barton arinednct, 4881' 
opening (in 1761), 4501 
Bridgewater House, London, built bv 
Sir Charles Barry, 4228 
exterior, 4235 
Bridled wallaby, 2395 
Bridlington. Yorkshire watering-place 
near Flamborough Head. 23.000 
Brien^, Lake of, 4668 
Briggs, Henry, improved logarithm 
system, 6974 

Bright, Sir Charles, English eleetricrd 
engineer ; born Wanstead, Essex, 1832 ; 
died .A.bbcy Wood, Kent, 1838; laid 
.first Tiansatlantic cable, 1603 
Bright, John, English statesman and 
orator, leader of the Anti -Corn -Law 
League ; born Greenbank near Roch- 
dale 1311 ; died 18S9 : soepag(i545^ 
portrait, 1827 

I'lortrait, with pav:ents, 4135 
Bright, Timothy, shorthand teacher in 
Elizabeth’s day, 6844 
Brighton. Largest seaside resort in 
England, in East Sussex. 50 miles 
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from London, it is a residential and 
holiday centre, and contains many 
schools. 145,000 

pavilion designed by John Nash, 6472 
arms in colour, 4990 
pavilion, 1593 

Brihuega, battle of. British defeat on 
Dec. 9, 1710, during the War of the 
Spanish Succession. General Stanhope 
had fallen back from Madrid and the 
French overtook his forces in the town 
ol Briluiega. After exhausting all their 
powder and shot the English took to 
the bayonet, but Stanhope surrendered 
Brill, fish’s life-story, 5105, 5105 
ill colour, facing 5101 
Brimstone butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 6206 
Brimstone Hill, on St. Kitt’s, Leeward 
Islands, 3436 
Brimstone moth, 4040 
with catcrjvillar, in colour, facing 5935 
Brindisi. One of the most important 
Adriatic ports of Italy, with mail and 
passenger services to Egypt, India, 
Turkey, and Greece. It has a cathedral, 
a massive medieval castle, and a large 
export trade. 50,000 
Brindley, James, English engineer; 
born Thornsett, Derbyshire, 1716 ; 
died 1772 ; gave England 365 miles of 
canals: see page 5943 
Bridgewater Canal built, 4866 
mending broken plough, 5945 
portrait, 5939 

Brine, Droituich brine’s origin, 1384 
salt recovered, 1542, 1545 ' 

Brisbane. Capital and chief port of 
Queensland, Australia, on Brisbane 
river. A healthy and well-built city, it 
has two cathedrals and a university, 
and manufactures leather, soap, and 
tobacco. Sheep, frozen meat, tallow, 
coal, and woo! are exported. 230,000 
Pictures of Brisbane 
custom house on the (piay, 2579 
general view, 2579 
harbour, 3562 
Treasury building, 2578 
Victoria Bridge, 2579 
Brisbane River, its discovery, 6084 
Bristle fern, European, in colour, 1799 
Bristleworm, with eggs, 6827 
Bristly Crrifiithsia, seaweed, 3413 
Bristly ox-tongue, what it is like. 5266 
flower in colour, 5393 
Bristol. Chief port of south-west 
England, and one of the most historic. 
Standing 7 miles from the mouth of the 
Avon, it lias fine docks at Avonmouth 
acce.ssible to the largest .vessels, and 
its industries include manufactures of 
tobacco, cocoa, chocolate, and soap. 
There is a cathedral, founded in 1142, 
while the church of St. Mary Redcliffe 
is one of the finest Perpendicular build- 
ings in England. Other prominent 
buildings are the university and the 
Cabot Tower. Clifton is a residential 
suburb. 380,000 : sec pages 2573, 5872 
Pictures of Bristol 
arms of the city, in colour, 4990 
cathedral, 1718 

cathedral, cliapter house entrance, 5867 
cathedral, west front, 5882 
Normans building castlp keei), 3151 
university arms, in colour, 4989 
Bristol Fighter, British aeroplane, 4689 
Britain, did any Apostles come to 
Britain ? 6103 

See also British Isles 
Britain, Ancient, life under Romans, 461 
Roman invasion, 2397 
Anglo-Saxon invasions, 587 
Apostles said to have visited, 2400 
Augustine sent by Gregory the Great. 
588, 2278, 2644 

barrows made by early Britons, 482 
Caesar never conquered, 2399 
Danish invasions, 590, 594 
fields left fallow by Romans, 2174 
Gauls traded in Kent and Isle of Wight. 
3381 

granite mountains now clay, 301 
immeasurable antiquity, 2398 
invasion by Northmen, 6919 


Kentish tribes defeated by Caesar, 2398 
last strongholds of early Britons, 462 
Macedonian traveller’s Visit, 2397 
mentioned by Herodotus, 2399 
Piets and Scots invade, 470 
relics throw light on early customs, 462 
rise of Christianity, 470, 588, 2400, 6918 
Roman conciucst, 2400, 2876, 6918 
Roman ironworks and potteries, 50, 
3381 

Roman occiipvation, 462 
Roman walls, 466 
settlement of Jutes, 587 
wool factory started by Romans, 800 
words from which place names arc 
derived, 387, 594 

Pictures of Ancient Britain 
Britons trading with Phoenicians, 463 
Celts setting out to figlit Teutons, 2645 
departure of the Romans, 465 
first preaching of Christianity, 463 
houses and temples, 467 
Roman remains, 468-469 
Romans building a house, 464 
Romans building a wall, 465 
Romans in power, 465 
Saxon relics, 589 
Saxons at gates, of London, 2643 
map showing rocks of Cambrian and 
Silurian Ages, S86 

Britannia, who is Britannia on a 
penny ? 6106 

Britannia Bridge, Menai Straits. First 
bridge built of VToiight iron, this 
was erected by Robert Stephenson in 
1849. The four tubes of the two main 
spans are 460 feet long, and the shore 
spans 230 feet. The total length of the 
tunnel is 1511 feet, and it weighs over 
5000 tons : see page 548 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, founded in 1831 
British Columbia. Canadian western 
province ; area 356,000 square miles ; 
population 525,000 ; capital Victoria 

(40.000) , on Vancouver Island. ^ Lying 
west of the Rockies, it has a mild and 
healthy climate, and is noted for its 
fruit-growing industry. The rivers, 
the Fraser especially, are the source 
of a great salmon-canning trade, while 
the hills are rich in coal, copper, zinc, 
gold, silver, load, and timber. Van- 
couver, terminus of the C.P.R. 

(120.000) , is the second seaport of 
Canada, 2077 

water power, 5606 

Pictures of British Columbia 
arms of the province in colour, 4985 
cherry haiwesting, 2330 
crab-apple orchard, 2330 
first council of settlers, 1954 
flag in colour, 2407 
forest scenes, 2169, 2373 
Fraser Canyon, 2199 
irrigation, 5972 

Malahat Drive, Vancouver Island, 2204 
pipe-line of wood, 5606 
river of logs, 5351 
road cut on mountain side, 2167 
shipbuilding scene, 2326 
sunset on Vaneoiiver harbour, 2200 
timber carried by rail, 5355 
unloading catch of salmon, 2328 
Vancouver harbour, 3560 
Vancouver station, 2327 
Vancouver, street scene, 2325 
British Constitution, Declaration of 
Rights drawn up, 1214 
extension of civic rights to Catholics, 
Dissenters, and Jews, 1585 
laws written and unwritten, 4535 
liersonal government by sovereign ends 
on accession of George I, 1327 
Reform Bill (of 1832), 1585 
the People’s Magna Carta, 836 
unfair methods of government that 
were changed in 19th centurj^ 1585 
British East Africa : see Kenya Colony 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

Greatest empire in lii story ; area 
13,910,000 square miles ; population 460 
millions ; capital London (7,500,000). 
It covers about a quarter of the globe, 
and contains more than a quarter of the 
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British Empire 

world’s population, its people being of 
every race, colour, and religion. 'I’he 
United Kingdom and the Indian Empire 
are its nucleus, and the remainder may 
be divided roughly into Self-governing 
Dominions, Colonics, and Mandatory 
States under the League of Nations. 
The Self-governing Dominions are the 
Irish Ercc State, Canada, Newfound- 
land, South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand, while Southern Rhodesia and 
Malta also have responsible govern- 
ment. Of the Colonies many such as 
the ^YPst Indies and Mauritius arc 
jjractically self-governing, but some of 
the more backward are administered 
almost directly from the Colonial Olhce. 
Rritish ^Mandatory States include 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and the former 
German colonies in Africa 
Eor all parts of the Empire see under 
separate names. The Empire is treat- 
ed mainly on the following images : 
Africa, from the Cape to the Sudan, 
3183, 3311 

Australia, the wonderful island, 2443, 
2569 

Canada and its story, 2073, 2191, 2319 
Empire of Eternal Sun, The, 1941 
Pounders of the Empire, 5203 
Harbours of the Empire, 3553 
India and its people, 2809, 2943 
Ireland and its story, 3061 
New Zealand, 2693 
Outposts of the Empire, 3417 
Wealth of the Empire and how it will 
grow, 6003 

African possessions added to, 1948 
American territory greater than all 
U.S.A., 1941 

area one-fourth of the world, 1941 
Australasia’s entry, 1948 
Canada founded on America, 1946 
coloured population, 2041 
hag, the Union Jack, 2402 
hags described in detail, 2403 
food production, 6004 
India takes her place, 1948 
languages spoken, 1942 
minerai resources, 6004 
Newfoundland annexed, 1946 
oil production, 2963 
peace between one-fourth of the 
world’s people, 6006 
population one-fourth of mankind, 
1941, 2042, 6003 
products and trade, 1943 . 
races under the hag, 1942 
raw material production, 6005 
religions of eveiy kind, 1942 
spirit of comradeship that makes many 
people one, 1943 
trade within the empire, 6005 
wliat it stands for, 1948 
white population, 2041, 6003 
hags of the empire, in colour, 2405-08 
wireless stations, 2093 
map, types of people, 1 944, 1047 

See also British Isles ; England ; 
Canada ; and so on 

British Empire Exhibition, gold cup of 
13th century, 6740 

possibilities of concrete architeeture 
shown, 6474 

Government building, 6003 
British false scorpion, 5599 
British Guiana : see Guiana, British 
British Honduras : see HonduraSjBritish 

BRITISH ISLES 

Archipelago consisting of two large 
Islands — Great Britain and Ireland — 
and about 5000 smaller ones. Of these 
the Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands, 
Anglesey, ]\Ian, and the Orkney 
Shetland, Hebrides, and Scilly Island.®: 
are the chief. .Area 121,600 square 
miles ; population 47,500,000 
Eor all names of towns, rivers, and 
so on in the British Isles see separate 
names. The main story of the British 
Isles is told in the following pages : 
Main features of our Land, 209 
Work our People do, 337 


INDEX 

England in the Long ago, 461 
The Nation Eoimded, 587 
The ]ico])lo’s Magna Carta, 835 
Fighting for the Tlironc, 951 
Times of the Tudors, 1073 
Times of the Stuarts, 1205 
From the Stuarts to Napoleon, 1327 
Napoleon and his conquerors, 1441 
Prosperity in 19th century, 1581 
Our Country in our own time, 1705 
The AAhiy our Country came, 1823 
Statesmen of our Land, 2133 
National Arms and their Story, 4983 
area compared' with that of other 
countries, 212 
bird’s-eye view, 209 
canal mileage, 4866 

civic rights extended to Catholics, Dis- 
senters, and Jews, 1585 
climate and the Gulf Stream, 2496, 5C18 
coalfields, 216, 2714, 2717 
cotton’s effect on British industry, 171 
earliest inhabitants, 462 
food production, 213, 6004 
free market and trade, 5263 
geological formation, 767, 1011, 1505, 
1633, 1877 

government methods changed in 19th 
century, 1585 
harbours, 3553 

humanity’s growth in 19th century, 
1582 

iron industry, 2714 
League of Nations and its cost, 6485 
Napoleon’s blockade, 4372 
national wealth, 5883 
part of the Continent in prehistoric 
times, 462, 5248 
penny post and telegraph, 1584 
poinilation and that of the Empire, 
1941, 2041, 5263, 6003 
population’s rate of growth, 5863, 6006 
railways, 3944, 3950 
roads neglected for years, 2157 
Silurian period, 1009 
smaller nations helped in their struggles 
for freedom, 1588 

submerged during Glacial period, 5248 
supplies from other countries, 212 
trade winds and climate, 2620 
trade with colonics. 1943 
water power resources, 6004 
where rainfall is heaviest, 2621 
writers in 19th century, 1586 
how many British Isles are there ? 5618 
scenes, 841-4 

types of former inhabitants, 595 
Maps of the British Isles 
butterflies and moths, 1086, 1087 
Carboniferous Age, 1258 
county boundaries, 7020 t 21 
Cretaceous Age, 1634 
Devonian Age, 1134 
Eocene Age, 1754 
geological map, 766, 767 
height of mountains, 215 
hills, rivers, and towns,. 344-5 
insects, 1088, 1089 
Jmassic Age, 1506 
natural features, 472, 473 
Pliocene and Pleistocene Ages, 1878 
rainfall, 6723 
storms, 6724 
temperature, 6722 
Triassic Age, 1382 
wiiuls, 6721 

Sec also Britain, ancient ; British 
Empire ; England ; Scotland; 
Ireland ; and Wales 
British lantern-fly, insect, 5719 
British Museum, alabaster carving of 
the Annunciation, 4766 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 594 
Anglo-Saxon rehes, 588 
Apollo, head of, 4403 
Apollo’s temple, frieze from, 4144 
Assyrian art, 3902. 5377, 6860 
Athene Parthenos, copy, 4143 
Bede’s book, copy, 590 
British relics, 462 
built by Sir R. Smirke, 4226 
Central American relics, 6994 
Chares, Greek statue of, 4026 
charters, early English, 718 
Cotman’s drawings, 2306 


Brok 

Cozens’s drawings, 2420 
Danish relies, 594 
Dindumenus, copy, 4140 
Diana’s temple, fragments, 4395 5500 
Eg>^ptian statuary. 3892 
Elgin marbles described, 4143 
extension designed by J. Burnet, 6473 
Gainsborough’s drawings, 2052 
Girtin’s water-colours, 2424 
Greek terracotta statuettes, 4026 
Harpy tomb, 5500 
illuminated manuscripts, 450 
Julius Caesar, statue, 4404 
Lindisfarnc manuscript, 1923 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, figures 
from, 4278 

Muirhead Bone’s drawings, 2678 
Nereid monument, model, 5500 
Norman conquest, history, 717 
Shalmaneser’s great gates, 6740 
Wingless Victory, frieze from temple, 
5498 

Wycliffe’s Bible, 956 
view of the British Museum, 1210 
British Nautical Almanac, prepared 
first by Dr. Maskelyne, 3279 
British Navy, Alfred the Great’s be- 
ginning of, 590, 891, 2097 
condition in Nelson’s time. 1830 
■Union flag used under Charles I, 2402 
flags, in colour, 2I05-G 
British North Borneo : see Borneo, 
British 

British School, council school’s fore- 
runner, 4962 

British Thermal Unit : see AA^eights 
and Measures ; Units of Measurement 
Britomart, Princess, story, 5923 
Brittany. North-west peninsula of 
France, formerly an independent 
duchy. Famous for its beauty and the 
quaint customs of its people, mostly 
peasants and fisherfolk, it contains the 
beautiful old towns of Rennes, its old 
capital, Dinan, and Abannes, many small 
seaside resorts, and the ports of 
Nantes, Brest, Lorient, St. Nazaire, 
and St. Malo 
landscape painters, 3165 
remains of prehistoric huts, 5376 
Camaret, evening scene, painting by 
Cottet, 3172 

peasant types, 4162, 4171 
Brittle bladder fern, in colour, 1797 
Brittle starfish, under microscope, 1914 
Brixham. Picturesque fishing port in 
south Devon, on Tor Bay. AATlliam of 
Orange landed here in 1688 
prehistoric remains, 1880 
Brixworth, old Saxon church, 5865 
Broad bean, vegetable, 2438 
Broad-bill, eastern bird, 3143, 3148 
various species, in colour, 3143, 3144, 
3147 

Broad-bordered yellow underwing, moth 
and caterpillar in colour, facing 5935 
Broad buckler fern, in colour, 1800 
Broadcasting, wireless broadcasting, 
2346 

Broad-leaved garlic, what it is like, 4780 
flower in colour, 4906 
Broads. District of shallow lakes in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, forming a popular 
holiday ground. The rivers Yarc, 
Bure, and AAbaveney traverse the 
district, and are frequently connected 
with the Broads by dykes 
Broadstairs. Po])ular watering-place 
in the Isle of Thanet, Kent. 15,500 
Broad tachina, insect, in colour, 5714 
Broca, M., speech centre in brain dis- 
covered by, 3050 
Broccoli, vegetable, 2436 
picture, 2437 

Brock, Thomas, British sculptor, 4768 
Aloment of Peril, sculptiu’e, 4656 
Brocken, spectre of the, 4304 
Brocket, American deer, 1404 
Broken Hill. Silver-mining and pastoral 
centre in western New South AA'alcs, 
Australia. Gold, lead, copper, and tin 
are worked. 25,000 
Broken Telescope, one with the tube 
bent at right angles and a mirror in- 
serted half way between the object glass 
and its focus ; used in theodolites 
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Bronie grass, various species, 5S2, 
3300-10 

Bronchi, air taibes of the lungs, 1320 
Bronte, Anne, novelist and poet, 3582 
Bronte, Branwell, ne’er-do-well brother 
of three famous sisters, 3583 
Bronte Charlotte, English novelist and 
poet ; born Thornton, Yorksliire, 
ISIG ; died Haworth, near Keighley, 
1855 : see page 3582 
portrait, with parents, 4134 
Bronte, Emily, English poet and novel- 
ist, sister of (Jliarlotte and Anne Bronte; 
born Thornton, Yorkshire, 1818 ; died 
Haworth, near Keighley, 1848 : see 
page 3582 

for poems : see Poetry Index 
Bronte sisters writing, 3583 
Brontograph, also called the bronto- 
meter, for recording the beginning and 
ending of lightning, thunder, rain, and 
wind during a storm 
Brontosaurus, arrival in the world, 11 
size and height, 1508 
Sec also Dinosaur 
Bronze, discovery of its use, 315 
early craftsmen in, 6740 
gates of campanile of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, 0733 
lamp in Naples, 6733 
plaque of 18th century, 6735 

See also Materials, strength of 
materials 

Bronze Age, art mainly decorative, 315 
blocks set up at approach to tombs, 315 
prehistoric house in Britain, 467 
stone circle, 407 

Bronze club dragon-fly, insect, in 
colour, 5713 

Bronzed corymbites, beetle, in colour, 
6336 

Bronzed soft-skinned beetle, in colour, 
6336 

Bronze powder, burnisher for pencil 
lettering, 1412 

Bronzino, Christofano Allori, Florentine 
portrait painter ; born Florence 1577 ; 
died there 1621 : see page 820 
Portraits by Bronzino 
Ferdinand de Medici, 823 
Grand Duchess Eleanor, 824 
Maria de Medici, 3537 
Piero de IMcdici, 824 
Brooch, Saxon relic found in Kent, 589 
Brooke, Sir James, British llajah of 
Sarawak, 3421 

treaty with Sultan of Borneo, 1055 
Brooke, Rupert, English poet ; born 
Rugby 1888 ; died Scyros, Aegean Sea, 
1915 : see page 4084 
Brooke, Stopford Augustus, Irish author 
and literary critic ; born Letterkenny, 
Co. Donegal, 1832 ; died EwhiU’st, 
Surrey, 1916 : see page 3833 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Brooklime, what it is like, 6011 
flower, in colour, 6129 
Brooklyn Bridge. Nearly 6000 feet 
long and 135 feet above East River, 
this bridge has a main span of 1595 feet, 
and carries two roadways, a footway, 
twm electric car tracks, and tw’o 
elevated roadway tracks. It is over 82 
feet wide and the four cables supporting 
it contain 14,000 miles of wire 
picture, 554 

Brooks comet, career, 3602, 3807 
Broom, what it is like, 5020 
flowerj in colour, 5141 
fruit, in colour, 3672 
Broom-rape, member of genus Oro- 
banche, 6496 
flower, in colour, 5143 
Brougham, Henry, Lord, part in people’s 
struggle for freedom, 1585 
portrait, 1827 

Brougham, how carriage got its name, 
6232 

Broussa. Or Brusa, ancient Anatolian 
city, exporting wine, silk, and fruit. 
100,000 

old Turkish capital, 5130 
baths of Kukurtli 5036 
general view, 5034 
old bridge, 5036 
pottery market, 5034 


Brown, Arnesby, English landscape 
and animal painter ; born Nottingham 
1886 ; see page 2678 
Drinking Pool, painting, 3780 
Brown, Professor E. W., his nautical 
almanac, 3478 

Brown, Ford Madox, English pre- 
Raphaelitc painter ; born Calais 1821 ; 

died London 1893 : see page 2546 
stained glass windows designed, 6731 
use of w'atcr colours, 2425 
Pictures by Ford Madox Brown 
Christ washing Peter’s feet, 2551 
Cordelia appeals to King Lear, 1106 
Dalton collecting marsh fire gas, 6317 
Elijah and the widow'’s son. 2481 
King Lear renounces Cordelia, 1105 
Oliver Cromwell, 525 
Opening of Bridgew'ater Canal, 4501 
Sixteenth-century sliop, 3381 
’J’he Coat of many Colours, 991 
Trial of Wycliffe, 119 
Brown, John, American anti-slavery 
leader; born Torrington, Connecticut, 
1800 ; executed Charlestowm, Virginia, 
1859 : see page 3245, 3239 
on his w'ay to execution, 3245 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Brown, Thomas Edward, Manx poet ; 
bom Douglas, Isle of Man, 1830 ; died 
Clifton 1897 : see page 4082 
Brown argus butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 0205 
Brown bear, habits and food, 786 
Brown bent grass, 3305 
Brown Bull of Ulster, story and picture, 
1275 

Browne, Frances, Irish story-wjitcr, 401 
Browne, Sir Thomas, English physician 
and- prose w’ritcr, famous for his 
Religio Medici ; born in Cheapside, 
London. 1605 : died 1682 
Brown hairstreak butterfly, with egg, 
cateri)illar and chrysalis, in colour, 
6208 

Brownie of Snaefell, legend, 2020 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, Ihiglish 
poet, wife of Robert Browning ; born 
Coxhoe Hall, Diiiimm, 1806; died 
Florence 1861 : see page 3455 
for poems see Poetry Index 
liistorical interest of poem, The Cry of 
the Children, 1584 

home in Wimpolc Street, London, 3454 
portrait, 8455 
tomb ill Florence, 3454 
Browning, Robert, English poet, lius- 
band of Elizabeth Barrett Ihowiiing ; 
born Camberwell, London, 1812 ; died 
Venice 1889 : see page 3455 
for poems see Poetry Index 

Pictures of Robert Browning 
as a young man of tw'enty-one, 3455 
aged sixty-five, 3455 
home at Paddington, 3454 
house at Kensington, 3454 
house in Venice wiiere he died, 3454 
portrait, 1826 

view' from his Paddington house, 3454 
wiiere he wulked by the Arno, 3454 
Brown owl, bird, in colour, 2897 
Brown rat, 1033 
Brown tick, insect, 5599 
Brown Willy. Highest mountain in 
Cormvall. 1375 feet 
Bruang, or Malaj'a bear, 792, 790 
Bruce, Sir David, British physician and 
bacteriologist ; born jMclbounie 1855 ; 
discovered the germs of Alalta fever and 
sleeping sickness, 2628 
portrait, 2623 

Bruce, James, Scottish traveller ; born 
Kinnaird, Perthshire, 1730 ; died tliere 
1794 ; explored Abyssinia and the Blue 
Nile, 2998 

Abyssinia ns terrified by, 3005 
portrait, 2997 

Bruce, Michael : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Bruce, Robert, ' Scottish king and 
national hero ; born 1274 ; died 
Cardross 1329 ; liberated Scotland 
from the English, 952 
granting a charter, 953 
statue in Stirling, 1338 
Bruce, Dr. W. S., explorer, 6556 


Bruce and Spider, picture to poem, 1339 
Bruck-Lajos, Louis, Paith Gleaning, 
painting, IGIS 

Brueghel, Pieter, Flemish painter of 
rustic scenes ; born Brueghel, near 
Bruges ; died about 1570 ; see 1058 
picture of children playing, 1057 
Bruges. Beautiful .Belgian city, one of 
the greatest cities in Flanders in the 
Middle Ages. Its medieval buildings 
include the famous belfiy, 350 feet 
high ; the cathedral ; the Gothic hotel- 
dc-ville ; and the lovely cimrcli of 
Notre Dame, with a spire 440 feet liigh. 
It still has a large textile trade. 60,000 ; 
sec page 5646 

arcliitccture of cathedral, 5992 
Maison de I’Ancien Grcfic, 6371 
medieval jewellery centre. 5526 
medieval W'ondcrs. 5650 
Mending’s picture of St. Ursula at 
Cologne, 1056 

Itlichael Angelo’s Madonna, 4534 
Pictures of Bruges 
belfry in tlie market iilace, 5653 
balles with belfiy, 5996 
House of France, 5658 
quiet corner. 5658 
towm hall, 5653 

Briigh, John van : sec Vanbrugh, John 
Brunei. British protected State in 
Borneo ; area 4000 sciuare miles ; 

population 25,000 : see page 3420 
Brunei, Isambard Kingdom, English 
railway engineer and naval architect ; 
born Portsmouth 1806 ; died West- 
minster 1859 ; designed tlie Great 
Western, the first large steamship to 
cross the Atlantic, and the Great 
Western Railway 

steamship Great Western built, 3214, 
3738 

Tliames Tunnel work, 5946 
portrait, 3733 

Brunei, Sir Marc Isambard, Englisli 
engineer, builder of the Thames Tunnel; 
born Hacqueville, Normandy, 1769 ; 

died London 1819 
quadrant invented by, 5944 
Thames Tunnel built by, 6216 
in a diving bell, 5947 
inspiration for the Thames Tunnel, 5941 
portrait, 1827 

Brunelleschi, Filippo, Florentine arclii- 
tect, one of the great beautifiers of his 
city ; born Florence 1379 ; died there 
1446 : see pages 4522, 6108 
Duomo at Florence built by, 4716 
portrait, 4715 

Briinn, or Brno, capital of Moravia, 
Czecho-Slovakia. with a cathedral and 
manufactures of w'oollens, machinery, 
linen, and leather. 225,000 
Mendel’s monastery garden, 5578 
•Moravian capital, 4552 
Bruno, Giordano, Italian scientist and 
writer, 4583 

Bruno, St., ] Itli-century saint who was 
boin at Cologne and became a high 
churcli dignitary. In 1080, however, 
he decided to go into retirement with 
six others, and, the Bishop of Grenoble 
having given him the Valley of Char- 
treuse, lie founded there the austere 
Carthusian order 

Lc Sueur’s paintings of his life, 1684 
Zurbaran’s painting in Seville, 1308 
with Pope Urban JI, painting by 
Znrbaran, 1311 

Brunswick. Picturesque old cathedral 
city of northern Germany, witli 
pianoforte, machinery, and chemical 
manufactures. 150,000 
arcliitecturc of the Gewandhaus, 6371 
Brusascorci, Domenicoflel Riccio, Veron- 
ese ijainter ; born Verona 1494 ; died 
there probably 1567 : see page 935 
Brush, George de Forest, American 
portrait and subject painter : born 
Sbelbyville, Tennessee, 1855 : sec 3288 
his painting of a family group, 3296 
In the Garden, painting, 3296 
Brush-and-comb bag, l:ow to make, 
and pictures, 871 
Brush-tailed wallaby, 2394 
Brush turkey, bird, 4251 


Brus 

Brussels. Capital of Belfimm, on the 
Senne. Famous for its iinc buildings 
and schools, it manufactures textiles, 
jewellery, and artistic wares, and con- 
tains the beautiful cathedral of St. 
Giidule, dating from the 13fch century. 

785.000 : see page 5645 
Palais dc Justice, 6476 
16th-century tapestry, 6738 
splendid town hall. 5651 

Pictures of Brussels 
Bourse, or Stock Exchange, 6611 
Column of Congress, 5661 
Grande Place, 5661 
Palais de Justice, 5645, 6612 
Saint Gudulc, 5661 
town hall, 5661 

Brussels sprouts, origin of, 2434, 1203 
Brutus, in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 
6292 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, Boman patriot, 
believed to have been the founder of 
the republic ; died about 507 n.c. : 
see page 4350 

sees death of traitor sons, 4351 
Bryan, W. J., American orator, 3792 
Bryant, William Cullen, famous 
American poet ; born Cummington, 
Massachusetts, 1794 ; died Bew York 
1878 : see page 4201 
for poems sec Poetry Index 
portrait, 4201 

Bryant and May, number of matches 
produced in a year, 3641 
Bryaxis, sculptor, work on mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus, 4277 
Bryce, James, Lord, British statesman 
and historian ; born Belfast 1838 ; died 
1922 : see page 3833 
portrait, 3829 

Brydon, J, C., work on Government 
oflices in Whitehall, 4231, 6473 
Brygos, vase painter of Greece, 324 
Bryony, meaning of name, 4289 
tendril movement, 580 

See also Black Bryony and MGiite 
Bryony 

Bryophyta, plant sub-kingdom, 3412, 
6490 

Bryopsis, feathery, seaweed, 3414 
Brythons, early rulers of Ireland, 3062 
B.Sc. stands for Bachelor of Science 
Bt. stands for Baronet 
Bubastis, ancient city, 6857 
Bubble, what a bubble is, 6468 
how a soap bubble holds together, 311 
Bubble-shell, 1180 

Bubonic plague, Black Death probably 
a form of, 6468 

Buccaneers, also called Filibusters, 
an association of seamen who raided 
Spanish settlements and shipping in 
America from 1526 to 1697 
Buchan, John : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Buchanan, Robert, Scottish poet, nove- 
list, and writer of plays ; born 1841 ; 

died 1901 : see page 371.2, 4081 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 3711 

Buchan Ness. Easternmost point of 
Scotland, in Aberdeenshire 
Bucharest. Capital, and commercial 
and railway centre of Rumania, on the 
Dambovitza tributary of the Danube. 
It has a university and a fine cathedral ; 

400.000 : see page 5150 
cathedral, 5160 
general view. 5161 
Russian basilica, 5161 
Buck-bean, plant, 5890, 6493 
flower, 5889 

fruit, in colour, 3670 
Bucket-dredger, removing gravel from 
river bed, 2916 

Buckingham, George Villiers, Duke of, 
favourite of James I, 521, 4006 
Buckingham Palace, architecture, 6472 
Canada Gates, 6740 
garden front of the palace, 6610 
general view, 1217 
view from grounds, 6460 
Buckinghamshire. South - midland 
county of England, containing Ayles- 
bury, the capital, High Wycombe, 
Slough, Buckingham, and Cheshara, 
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Agriculture and furniture-maldng arc 
the chief occupations. Area 842 square 
miles ; population 236,000 
Buckland, Dean, geologist, 5573 
mammoth steak served at dinner, 2028 
Buckler fern, pictures, 1797, 1799-1800 
Buck moth, of U.S., caterpillar, in 
colour, 6209 

Buck’s-horn plantain, hydrophobia 
remedy, 5764 
flower, 5759 

Buckthorn, common, member of genus 
Rhamnus, 6492 
fruit, in colour, 3667"9 
sea, flower, 5761 
Buckwheat, what it is, 1702 
relation of great watery dock, 6011 
use, 5520 
Bud, scaly, 6494 

Budapest. Capital and railway centre 
of Hungary, on either bank of the 
Danube. One of the finest cities of 
Eiu’ope, it is the depot for the immense 
Hungarian agricultural trade ; it has 
engineering works and a university. 

1,200,000 : see page 4551 
Academy of Sciences, 4564 
basilica, 4564 
central market, 4564 
River Danube, 4564 
royal palace, 4564 

Buddha, title of Gautama, Indian 
religious teacher, founder of Buddhism ; 
lived about 567-477 B.c. : see page 
5077 

Edwin Arnold’s poem. The Light of 
the World, 4082 
huge Japanese statue, 6618 
meaning of word, 2030 
stories told by the Buddha, 4738 
Pictures of Buddha 
avenue of .statues in Japan, 2031 
figure, 5077 

sculpture in Burmese temple, 2031 
statue at Kamakura, 5078 
statue in Buddh-Gaya temple, 5084 
with pupils at Bangkok, 2029 
Buddha and the Sguirrel, story, 5089 
Buddhism, belief explained, 2030 
Bo tree regarded as holy, 3051 
Ceylon’s chief religion, 3420 
China adopts, 6511 
oftect on architectiure, 5626 
its foundation, 5077 
Japan adopts, 6614 
rise in India, 2810 
priest in Japan, 6623 
Buddleia, flower, 6383 
Bude. Watering-place among fine cliff 
scenery on north Cornish coast (4100) 
Budgerigar, bird, habits, 3502, 3499 
Budget, what it is, 4537, 4658 
Budweis, or Budejovice, cathedral and 
manufacturing city of Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia. 45,000 

Buenos Aires. Capital and cliief port of 
Argentina, on the La Plata. Founded 
in 1536 by Pedro de Mendoza, its 
growth has been enonnously rapid 
since 1860, and it is now the largest 
city south of the Equator. More than 
four-fifths of the exports of Argen- 
tina pass through it, principally frozen 
meat, wool, grain, and livestock. The 
city is well laid out and has many fine 
building.®., including the great cathedral 
modelled after the Madeleine at Paris. 

There are immense docks. 1,800,000 
Buffalo. American industrial and com- 
mercial centre, in New York State. 
Standing at the eastern end of Lake 
Eric, it is one of the largest ports on 
the Great Lakes, with an immense 
distributing trade in grain, flour, 
cattle, iron, coal, and lumber. The 
manufactures are varied and important. 

525,000 : see pages 6996, 7012 
pictures, 7005 

Buffalo, many varieties, 1156 
herd in Indian river, 2956 
Buffalo gnat, life-story, 5488 
Buff cap, edible fungus, 3411 
Buffon, Count Georges de, French natur- 
alist ; born Montbard, Burgundy, 1707 ; 

died Paris 1788 : see page 5570 
portrait, 5569 


Bull 

Buff Orpington, domestic fowl, 4253 
Buff-tip moth, with caterpillar, in 
colour, facing 5935 
Buff with a wand, game, 1746 
Bug, big insect family, 5720 
plant bug, 5721 
scarlet, in colour, 5714 
Bugle, common, member of Labiate 
family, 4782, 6496 
flower, 4778 

Bugloss, small, flower in colour, 5142 
viper’s, flower in colour, 4419 
Building, house-building on a Kent 
hill top, 2525 

oldest stone building discovered at 
Sakkara, 6857 

timber imported from abroad, 5264 
too little money spent on, 5757 
pictures, 7005 

Wonder Questions 

can the foundations of a building be re- 
laid ? 5368 

how were the Pyramids built ? 182 
what were the first buildings like ? 
3765 

which is the best stone for building ? 
4018 

picture-story of a house, 2527 
Bukovina, .Rumania acquires Austrian 
district, 4548, 5150 
Bulak, suburb of Cairo, scene, 6869 
Bulb, Holland’s industry, 5524, 6494 
Bulbiferous coral root, flower, in colour, 
4286 

Bulb mite, insect, 5599 
Bulbous buttercup, 4415, 4412 
Bulbous laminaria, seaweed, 3415 
Bulbul, Eastern bird, 3145 
picture in colour, 3261 
Bulgaria. Kingdom of the Balkan 
peninsula ; area 40,000 square miles ; 
population 4,900,000 ; capital Sofia 
U55,000). Its main industries are 
agriculture and stock-raising, but 
weaving, fisliing, and tanning arc 
carried on, and tobacco manufactured. 
Philippolis, Riistchuk, Shuinia, Tir- 
nova, Varna, and Burgos are among the 
chief toums, the last two being Black 
Sea ports. The Bulgarians belong 
chiefly to the Greek Church, and have 
been independent since 1878 
general description, 6150 
German influence before the war 
1709 

Russia frees, 5896 
surrender in 1918, 1710 
Turkish massacres, 5150 
Turkish war of 1912, 5152 

Pictures of Bulgaria 
flags of the country, in colour, 4009 
peasants, 5151 
scenes, 5102 
maps, 5164, 5105 

See also Great W^ar 

Bulgars, a Finno-Ugrian race of the 
Northern Mongolic division of peoples, 
the Bulgars came from the area between 
the River Kama and the Caspian Sea, 
and laid waste the areas over which 
they passed. They mingled with the 
siUTOunding Slav populations, and a 
predominantly Slav people now in- 
habits Bulgaria 
ancient kingdom, 5026 
BuU, John, regarded as composer of 
God Save the King, 6839 
Bull, why does red irritate it ? 6233 
British breeds, 1160 
Bulla, bubble-shell, 1180 
Bullace, variety of sloe, 4040 
fruit, in colour, 3667 
Bull and the Goat, fable, 3992 
Bullant, Jean, French architect, 6360 
Bulldog. 670, GOO 

Bullen, Frank, English writer of sea 
stories; born Paddington 1857 ; dipd 
Madeira 1915 : sec page 3832 
Bullfinch, singing in captivity, 2902 
in colour, 2899 
nest and eggs, 2903 
perching, 2892 
Bull-frog, amphibian, 4741 
Bullhead, sea fish, 5102 
Bullock’s oriole, bird, in colour, 3264. 
Bull terrier, dog, 606 
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Buir 

Bulrush, confused with reed-mace, 6012 
member of order Cyperaceae, 6497 
flight of seeds, 947 
See also Papyrus 

Biiluwayo. Commercial capital of 
Southern Rhodesia, in a gold-mining 
and grazing region. Its white popu- 
lation is 8000 

Bumbledom, term derived from Bumble, 
the beadle in Dickens’s Oliver Twist, 
and applied to suggest tyrannical, 
futile local government 
Bumpety, Bumpety, Bump, nursery 
rhyme picture, 3080 
Bunbury. Seaport and summer resort 
in 'Western Australia, 112 miles south 
of Perth. (4500) 

Bundesrath, name of the federal coun- 
cil of the German Empire before 
^November 1918, representing the 
various States 

Bundy, Edgar, his picture of Grinling 
Gibbons and John Evelyn, 1851 
Bung the bucket, game, 3476 
Bunhill Fields, London, burial plaee of 
Bunyan and Defoe, 1480 
Bunker Hill, battle of. First fight in 
the American War of Independence, 
The American militia, 1200 strong, re- 
treated in good order after losing 450 
men to General Gage, but the 2000 
British had over 1000 casualties 
John Trumbull’s painting, 3286 
historic flag, in colour, 2411 
Bunsen, Robert William, German 
chemist and electrician ; . born Gottin- 
gen 1811 ; died Heidelberg 1899 
Ihs electric cell, 482 
Bunsen burner, 3336 
Bunting, large bird family, 2902 
two yellow species, 2904, 2892 
various species, in colour, 2767, 3021, 
3264 

Bunting, reed, in colour, 2766 
nest and eggs, 2903 
perching, 2892 

Bunyan, John, English ISTonconformist 
writer and preacher ; born Elstow, near 
Bedford, 1628 ; died London 1688; pub- 
lished The Pilgrim’s Progress : 1478 
his Pilgrim’s Progress story, 6781 
bell-ringing considered a sin, 1334 • 
imprisonment by Charles II, 1210 
poems: sec Poetry Index 

Pictures of John Bunyan 
lca\dng his wife and children, 1479 
portrait, 1826 

prison on Bedford Bridge, 1477 
reading with lus wife, 1479 
.statue at Bedford, 1833 
Buon, Bartolommeo, work on Doge’s 
palace at Venice, 6114 
Buonarroti : see Michael Angelo 
Buoy, for use in cable-laying, 1607 
Burbank, Luther, American horticul- 
turist and botanist ; bom Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, 1849 : see page 5678 
cactus spines abolished, 3058, 1200 
new kinds of almond and walnut, 2066 
plant cultivation wonders, 1202 
wheat cultivation, 1572 
work on garden flowers, 6260 
portrait, 5569 . 

Burbank rose, flower, 6384 
Burbot, English fish, 4976 
in colour, facing 5197 
BurchelPs zebra, 1895 
Burckhardt, Johann Ludwig, discovery 
of rock city of Petra, 6984 
Burdock, heathland varieties, 5022 
seeds scattered by animals, 948, 5021 
great burdock, flower in colour, 5142 
Burghers of Calais, monument by Rodin 
at Westminster, 4648, 4647 
story of sculpture group, 954 
Burghley, Lord : see Cecil, William 
Burghley House, 6237, 6245 
Burgkmair, Hans, German painter, 
probably a pupil of Albert Diirer : born 
1473 ; died 1551 : sec page 1188 
his portrait of Martin Schongauer, 1186 
Burgomaster and the Lion, story, and 
picture, 3247 

Burgos. Ancient city of northern 
Spain, with one of the most glorious 
cathedrals in Europe. The Cid, the 


INDEX 

Spanish national hero, was bom here, 
and his‘ bones are preserved in the 
town hall. 30,000 
architecture of cathedral, 5994 
Spanish city, 5278 
Casa de idiraiida, 6372. 
cathedral exterior, 5996 
cathedral, lantern, 6001 
general view, 5280 
Santa Maria gate, 5281 
Burgundy. Formerly a practically 
independent duchy, and now a large 
district of eastern France, celebrated 
for its red and white wines. Its capital 
is Dijon in the Cote d’Or 
Netherlands included in dominions of, 
5527 

Burin, harbour in Newfoundland, 2329 
Burke, Edmund, Irish orator and 
political writer : born Dublin 1729 ; 

died Beaconsfield 1797 
Crabbe’s benefactor, 3953 
denunciation of British American 
policy, 1330 

praise for John Howard’s work, 5450 
at trial of Warren Hastings, 6229 
portrait, 1827 

Burke, Robert, Australian explorer; 
bora St. Clcrans, Co. Galway, 1820 ; 
died 1861 : crossed the continent with 
Wills; 6070 
last days, 6067 

Burma. Largest Indian province ; 
area 238,000 square miles ; population 
12,150,000 ; capital Rangoon (340,000). 
Generally mountainous, especially in 
the Shan States, it has an enormously 
heavy rainfall, in places amounting to 
228 inches. Immense crops of rice are 
grown in the Irrawaddy valley, while 
teak, petroleum, precious stones, and 
ores are all large exports. Mandalay 
(150,000), Prome, Bassein, Bhamo, 
Pegu, Moulmein, and Akyab are the 
chief towns 

tales told to Burmese children, 5089 
Pictures of Burma 
Buddha sculptiue in temple, 2031 
cultivating rabber plantation, 2565 
elephants moving timber, 2025 
Kado temple, 5082 
oilfield, 3084 

Rangoon surrenders to British, 1950 
shrine in Ivelasa Hills, 2955 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, Rangoon, 5084 
Shwee Zeegong Temple, 5635 
Bur marigold, member of genus Bidens, 
6493 

nodding flower, in colour, 6128 
Burmese. Division of the Southern 
Mongols intermediate between the 
Malays and Chinese. They are genial, 
friendly, and indolent, but independent 
and democratic, and are all extreme 
devotees of Buddhism 
Burmese frog, amphibian. 4739 
Burn, how to treat one, 6178 
Burnand, Eugene, Swiss painter ; born 
Meudon 1850 ; died 1921 : see 3398 
his picture of St. John and St. Peter, 
3404 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward, English 
Preraphaelite painter; bora Birming- 
ham, 1833 ; died 1898 ; see 2548 
endeavour to revive tapestry weaving, 
6738 

stained glass windows designed, 6731 
Pictures by Burne-Jones 
Beguiling of Merlin, 6948 
Circe, character in the Odyssey, 3527 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, 2826 
King Arthur' in Avalon, 6947 
Knights of King Arthur, 6946 
The First Easter Morning, 4827 
I’he Furies, 3513 
The Mirror of Venus, 3525 
The Sleeping Beauty, 4608 
The Song of Love, 2553 
Burnet, grea-t;, flower in colour, 4419 
salad, flower in colour, 5395 
Burnet rose, what it is like, 5760 
in colour, 5644 

Burnet saxifrage, anise plant’s rela- 
tion, 2808 

Burney, Fanny, later Madame d’Arblay, 
English novelist and diarist, a friend 
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But! 

of Dr. Johnson; born King’s Lynn 
1752 ; died London 1840 : see 1978 
character of her diary, 1852 
destroying manuscripts of stories, 1849 
Burnley. Lancashire cotton -manufac- 
turing town, containing also engineering 
works and brass foundries. . 105,000 
Burns, James Drummond, Scottish 
writer of hymns ; born Edinburgh 
1823 ; died Mentone 1864 ; see 1760 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Burns, Robert, Scottish national poet 
and writer of songs ; born Alloway, 
3 759 ; died 1 796 : see pages 1261, 2221 
meeting with young Walter Scott, 2009 
Pictures of Robert Burns 
his birthplace as it was, 2221 
portraits, 1826, 2222, 4131 
statue in Aberdeen, 1338 
with Highland Mary, 2223 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Bur-parsley, what it is like. 4544 
small species, flower in colour, 4662 
Bur-reed, aquatic plant, 6012 
flower, 6009 

Burroughs, John, American essayist 
on out-of-door life ; born Roxbuiy, 
New York, 1837 ; died near Kingsville, 
Ohio', 1921 : see page 4336 
tale of a plant’s perseverance, 204 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Burrowing owl, bird, 3501 
Burslem, pottery trade centre, 302 
Burton, Decimus, builder of Hyde Park 
Corner gate, 4232 

Burton, Sir Richard, English explorer : 
bom Barham House, Herts, 1821 ; died 
Trieste 1890 ; discovered Lake Tan- 
ganyika with Speke, 3006, 6985 
portrait, 2997 

Burton, Robert, English writer ; born 
Lindley, Leicestershire, 1577 : died 
probably O.xford 1640 ; author of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, 2378 
Bury. Lancashire cotton-manufacturing 
town, 9 miles north of Manchester. The 
church of St. Mary liere dates from the 
10th century. 57,000: see page 337 
Burying beetle, habits, 6331 
in colour, 6336 

Burying the Hatchet, what does it mean? 
6598 

Bury St. Edmunds. Ancient Suffolk 
market town, containing remains of a 
magnificent "abbey. Since 1914 the 
medieval parish church has been a 
cathedral. 16,000 
arms in colour, 4990 
Bush antelope, 1401 
Bushbuck, habits and home, 1399 
Bush dog, animal of Guiana, 536 
Bushel, its weight in different food- 
stuffs : see Weights and Measures, 
pounds in a bushel of %mrious foods 
Bush grass, seeds take flight, 947 
Bush House, London, huge commercial 
building, 4231 
exterior, 4234 
Kingsway front, 6608 
Bushire. Chief Persian port, exporting 
cotton, carpets, and tobacco. 20,000 
Bushmen. Division of African Negroes 
of very primitive type. They live in 
South Africa and love independence 
and the wandering life of the hunter, 
preferring caves to huts. Though true 
prehistoric types, they have a rich folk- 
lore and a sense of pictorial art 
Bush vetch, member of Pea family, 4782 
flower in colour, 4907 
Buspa Valley, Indian scene, 2949 
Bustard, habits and distribution, 3873 
great, 3860 

Butcher’s broom, member of Amaryllis 
family, 4780, 4778 
fruit in colour, 3665 
Bute. Scottish county consisting of 
Arran, Bute, and several smaller islands 
in the Firth of Clyde ; area 218 square 
miles : population 34,000 ; capital 
Rothesay 

Butler, Lady Elizabeth, battle scene 
painter, 4083 

Butler, Samuel, English satirical poet ; 
bom Strensham, Worcestershire, 1612 ; 
died London 1680 ; author of Hudibrns 









Butome, common, flowering rush, 6008 
Butter, Australia’s vast annual pro- 
duction, 2446 

British Empire’s production, 1943 
fat easily digested, 2309 
margarine compound, 5315 
part of microbes in manufacture, 698 
why bread should be eaten with butter, 
2428 

Butter bean, vegetable, 2439 
Butterbur, what it is lihe, 6010 
flower in colour, 6129 
Buttercup, bogland species, 5889 
different kinds, 4415 
downland species, 5268 
garden flowers evolved, 6260 
origin of name, 4415 
species found in cornfields. 4543 
species found in woods, 4782 

Pictures of the Buttercup 
bulbous species, flower, 4412 
corn species, flower, 4540 
life story, 334 

meadow species, flower, 4412 
Buttercups and bees, game, 3108 
Butterfly, great insect family, 6197 
antennae, 6198 
cocoons, 6201 

colour due to light refraction, 6202 
colouring due to blood cells, 1981 
communication with each other, 6211 
comparison with moth, 6197 
does not eat, 6199 

eggs laid on food for caterpillars, 6199 
emergence from chrysalis, 6202 
flying 1200 miles from land, 6198 
kinds that migrate from the Continent, 
6198 

scent, 6202 

useful and destructive, 6212 
is there a butterfly that stings ? 3650 
Pictures of Butterflies 
British species, with egg, caterpillar, 
and chrysalis, in colour, 6203-6 
foreign species, in colour, 1417 
tongue under microscope, 1915 
map showing British species, 1086 
Butterfly blenny, in colour, facing 5100 
Butterfly-orcbis, flower, 5267, 5021, 5141 
Butterwort, common, carnivorous plant, 
5887 

insect-eating habits, *204 
flower, 5891 

Button, how to make buttons at home, 
with picture, 3597 

Buttonhole, how to do buttonhole- 
stitch, and picture, 4220 
Buttress, in Gothic architecture, 5870 
Butts, Edmund, portrait by John 
Bettes, 1924, 1027 

Butts, Mary F.: for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Buxton. Watering-place near the 
Peak of Derbyshire, with famous 
mineral springs. Near by are remark- 
able stalactite caves. 16,000 : see 
page 1834 

Buying, what it means, 5391 
Buz, game, 1372 
Buzzard, characteristics, 3631 
guarding its young, 3634 
in colours, 2768 
with wings spread, 3625 
Buzzard, honey, in colour, 3022 
B.W.T.A. stands for British Women’s 
Temperance Association 
By, place names derived from Danish 
word, 594 

Byard’s Famous Leap, legend, 1524 
Byland Abbey, in Yorkshire, 964 . 
By-law, what a by-law is, 4410 
Byliny, Russian legendary poems, 4815 
Byrd, William, English musician, 
greatest composer of the Elizabethan 
age ; born Lincoln 1542 : died London 
] 623 : see pages 142, 4391 
poems : see Poetry Index 
playing the virginal, 149 
Byrom, John, his shorthand system, 
6844 

for poems see Poetry Index 
Byron, George Gordon, Lord, English 
poet ; born London 1788 ; died Misso- 
longhi 1824 while assisting the Greek 
revolt against the Tiu-ks, 2595 
friendship with Tom Moore, 1266 


Sir Walter Scott satirised, 2011, 2596 
portrait, 2595 
statue in Hyde Park, 1222 
with Moore at Twickenham, 1267 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Byron, Mary : poems see Poetry Index 
Byrsa, Dido’s city from which Carthage 
sprang, 4639 

Byzantine architecture, art inspired by 
beginnings of Christianity, 5740 
Byzantine churches, 446 
Westminster Cathedral, 5742 
examples and development, 5739, 5747 
Byzantine art, excess of brilliance 
causes its decay, 449 
importance of enamel, 6738 
mosaic work. 446 

Sienese painters influenced by, 565 
vandalism by early Christians, 4406 
triptych with Christ and Saints, 4405 
Byzantine Empire, 5150 
Byzantium, centre of early Christian 
art, 444 

new' Roman capital chosen by Con- 
stantine, 5740 

Sec also Constantinople 


C. stands for Centigrade, the markings 
on the French or decimal thermometer. 
It is so called from the Latin centum, 
a hundred, and gradus, a step, because 
from freezing to boiling point is divided 
into 100 degrees. The British system 
of thermometer marking is the Fahren- 
heit, w'hich is usually WTitten F. or 
Fahr. It is so called after Fahrenheit, 
the scientist w'ho invented it 
C. the Roman numeral for 100, from the 
Latin centum, a hundred 
C.A. stands for Chartered Accountant 
Cab, origin of Hansom cab, 6972 
Cabanel, Alexandre, liis painting of a 
Florentine poet, 3715 
Louis IX Dispensing justice, 2254 
Louis IX with his Mother, 2255 
Caban Goch reservo’r, Carnarvonshire, 
1459 

Cabbage, cooking dissolves salts, 2183 
evolution of wild cabbage, 1202 
members of family, 2442, 2808, 5520, 
5763, 6012 

cultivated variety, 2437 
W'ild, 1203, 2437 
Cabbage lettuce, vegetable, 2438 
Cabinet, inner circle of ministers, headed 
by the Prime Minister, who meet in 
secret and decide on action to be taken. 
In Great Britain the Cabinet has large 
pow'ers of control as the supreme 
executive body, though in the last 
resort it is responsible to the House of 
Commons, w'hose confidence it must 
retain, 4539 

Cable : see Telegraph cable 
Cable’s length : see Weights and 
Measures, nautical measures 
Cabot, John, Venetian navigator, dis- 
coverer of Nova Scotia ; born probably 
Genoa before 1450 ; died probably 
Bristol about 1498 : sec page 1020 
North America discovered (in 1497), 
1020, 4598 
leaving Bristol, 1021 
Cabot, Sebastian, English navigator, 
son of John Cabot ; born probably 
Bristol 1474 ; died London 1557 ; 
explorer in North and South America 
and Russia : 1020 
ill-founded claims of, 4598 
visits Nova Scotia, 2192 
portrait, 1826 

Cabral, Pedro, Portuguese navigator, 
founder of Brazil ; born about 1460 ; 

died about 1526 : see page 1020 
Cacao, story of plant, and seeds, and 
how it got its name, 2316 
Pictures of Cacao 
fruit growing on tree trunk, 2317 
opening fruit in Trinidad, 2311 
plant, in colour, 2688 
pod-gathering in Ecuador, 2317 
tree, in Fiji, 2317 
See also Cocoa 

Caceres, Spain, w^ater-carriers of, 5277 
Cachalot whale, 2147 


Cacomistle, carnivorous animal related 
to racoon, 792 

Cactus, adaptation to dry climate, 1071 
desert plant, 2621 
lands of, 3058 

leaves turned into spines, 459 
precaution against drought, 203 
protection against enemies, 3058 
spines got rid of, 3058 
wiiere and how' it grow's, 3057 
various kinds, 207, 3054-5 
Cactus dahlia, flow'er, 6378 
Cadbury, George, founded Bournville, 
6231 

Caddis-fly, great and small, insects in 
colour, 5713 

Cade, Jack, ringleader of rebellion in' 
Kent (1450) 

Cadency, heraldic term, 4986 
Cader Idris. Peak of the Cambrian 
Mountains in Merionethshire. 2900 
feet : see page 1462 
Cadgwith, village in Cornwall, 842 
Cadiz. Ancient Spanish city and port, 
having been founded by the Phoeni- 
cians as Gades about 1100 B.c. The 
largest port on the south-w-est coast, 
it has large -shipbuilding and export 
trades and considerable manufactures. 
The tw'O cathedrals contain fine pic- 
tures by Murillo. 75,000 : see page 
5278 

Raleigh destroys second armada, 5207 
flags of British admirals, in colour, 2408 
pyramid of salt, 5273 
Cadoc, St., Welsh monk, martyred by 
the Saxons ; flourished 522-590 ; 

founded the abbey of Llancarvan 
Caduceus, story, 4964 
heraldic charge, 4986 
Caedmon, Anglo-Saxon poet - monk 
wdio flourished in Northumbria about 
670 : see pages 239, 590 
Caen. Historic city of Normandy, 
France, with many associations with 
William the Concpieror. The Abbaye- 
aux-homraes -w'as founded by him, and 
the Abbaye-aux-dames by Queen 
Matilda ; their former graves arc in 
the churches of St. Etienne and La 
Sainte Trinitd. Caen stone is quarried 
in the neighbourhood. 40,000 : see 
pages 717, 5746 
Abbaye-aux-dames, 5752 
A bbay e - a ux -ho m m e s , 5750 
Caerphilly Castle, Glamorganshire, 961 
Caerphilly Castle, locomotive, 4071 
in colour, facing 6673 
Caesar : see Julius Caesar, and so on 
Caesarea, Roman bridge at, 3464 
Caesarea Philippi, views 3468 
Caesar family, 2873 
Caesarism, meant soldier’s rule, 2881 
Caffeine, brain stimulated by caffeine 
in coffee, 2173 

Caffieri, Jean Jacques, French sculptor 
W'ho made portrait busts of 18th- 
century W'riters, 4646 
Cafideri, famous Italian craftsmen of 
17th century, 6740 

Cage, made of cardboard and pins, w'ith 
picture, 2485 

Cagliari. Capital and chief port of 
Sardinia, with a good harbour and a 
large trade. It has a cathedral and a 
university, and is rich in ancient re- 
mains, having been a Carthaginian 
stronghold in the 6th century B.c. 
65,000 

Cahors. Ancient French city on the 
Lot, W'ith many Roman remains, a 
12th-century Romanesque cathedral, 
and the finest fortified medieval bridge 
in France. 15,000 

Caiaphas, at trial of Jesus, 4588, 4701 
Caicos Islands, flag, in colour, 2407 
Cain, life story, 575, 374 
statue, by G. Dupre, 5010 
Caine, Sir T. Hall, English novelist ; 
born Runcorn, Cheshire, 1853 : see 
page 3714 

Cairngorm. Peak of the Grampians on 
the border of Banffshire and Inverness- 
shire. It is noted for its topazes and 
Cairnaorm stones, a variety of quartz, 
4080 feet; 768, 1301 
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Cairo. Largest African city, capital of 
Egypt. Standing on. the E'ile, near 
the site of ancient Memphis, it is the 
emporium for the merchandise of 
north-east Africa, and has considerable 
manufactures. There are over 250 
mosfiucs, among them El Azhar, tlie 
greatest Moslem university, while 
other important buildings are the 
cathedral and the citadel built by 
Saladin in 1106. Eear by are the 
tombs of the Caliphs and the Pyramids 
of Gizeh. 800,000 ; see page 6862 
famous mosques at, 5624 
Museum reserves riglit to keep every- 
thing found by excavation, 6856 
Saracen architecture, 5624 
Kubian fruit-seller, 0803 
scenes, 6801, 8007 
Cairo Coasti Antarctic region, 6561 
Caisson, what it is, 6216 
pictures, 516, 519 

Caithness. North-easternmost county 
of Scotland, with fishing and cattle- 
raising industries. Here is John o’ 
Groats House. Area 686 square miles ; 

population 28,000 ; capital Wick 
Caius, John, English physician and 
scholar, founder of Caius College, 
Cambridge ; born Norwich 1510 ; 

died London 1573 : see page 5569 
Caius College, Cambridge, gate of 
honour, 6247 

Calais. Nearest port of France to 
England, on the Strait of Dover. 
Famous historically as having been 
held by the English for over 200 years, 
it is now a busy, dirty town, v'ith a 
large fishing industry and manufac- 
tures of tulle and lace. 75,000 : see 
page 4170 

last British possession in France, lost 
in reign of Queen Mary, 1082 
siege by Edward III, 954 
docks, 4178 

Calamata, Greek port in the Morea, 
exporting figs. 20,000 : see page 5146 
Calamint, member of Labiate family, 
5022, 6496 

flower, in colour, 5142 

Calamite, reeds of Devonian Age, 1136 

what they were, 1260 

Calcite, what it is, 4997 

rock milk, mineral, 1303 

Calcium, chemical element, 4470 

in Sun, 3116 

Calcium carbide, discovery, 1228 
made in electric furnace, 1228 
. Calculating machine : see Adding 
machine 

Calcutta. Largest Indian city, and 
capital of. Bengal, on the Hooghli. It 
grew up round Fort William, com- 
pleted in 1702, and became the em- 
porium for the trade of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra valley, exports now in- 
cluding jute, tea, hides, grain, oil-seeds, 
and cotton. There are fine buildings 
and t-wo cathedrals. 1,300,000 
Black Hole of Calcutta, 2813 
England establishes trading station in 
time of Great Mogul, 2811 
famous buildings, 2947 

Pictures of Calcutta 
Commissioners’ flag, in colour, 2408 
Dalhousie Square, 2943 
Jain temple, 5084 
Eashmanic temple, 5625 
shopping quarter, 2951 
Calderon,. Philip, English painter of 
romantic subjects ; born Poitiers 1833 ; 

died London 1898 : see page 2544 
Eiith and Naomi, 1619 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve, 3921 
Calderon, W. Frank, his ])aiDting, 
Exercising horses in Thrace, 1902 
Calderon de la Barca, Pedro, greatest 
Spanish dramatist and poet; born 
Madrid 1600 ; died there 1681 : see 
page 5058 
portrait, 5055 

Caledonian Canal. Waterway running 
through the Great Glen of Scotland, 
and connecting Loch Linnhc with the 
Moray Firth and North Sea ; 60 miles 
long, it is formed by Loch Ness, Loch 
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Oich, and Loch J.iOchy, with 23 miles 
of artificial cuttings. The original 
survey for the work was made by 
James Watt in 1773, and the canal 
was begun by Thomas Telford in 1801, 
and opened in 1822 ; sec page 4158 
locks at Fort Augustus, 4865 
Caledonian Railway, engine, in colour. 
1044 

Calendar, dating of Christian, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, and Homan explained, 
2293 

Julius Caesar’s reforms, 2874 
Omar Khayyam’s reformation, 5676 
Calgardup Cave, Western Australia, 2003 
Calgary. Oldest and largest city of 
Alberta, Canada, on the main line of 
the C.P.E. A great ranching centre, 
it manufactures leather and flour. 
63,000 

.street scene, 2327 

Caliban, in Shakespeare’s Tempest, 6294 
Calico, growth of industry in Stuart 
Age, 1214 

Calicut. Indian port on the Malabar 
Coast, exporting coffee, timber, and 
oil. Here Vasco da Gama landed in 
1487. 80,000 

Calidore, Sir, character in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, 5919 
California. Second largest American 
State, bordering the Pacific; area' 
158,000 square miles ; population 
3,450,000 ; capital Sacramento. Pos- 
sessing a beautiful climate and immense 
mineral and agricultural resources, it 
has had a phenomenal rise in pros- 
perity since settlers were first attracted 
there by its gold ; in 1850 its popula- 
tion was only 93,000. Gold is still the 
principal mineral, but copper, iron, 
chromium, antimony, lead, silver, 
quicksilver, rock-salt, and much petro- 
leum are produced. Agricultural pro- 
duce includes wheat, barley, wine, 
lucerne, hops, and vast quantities of 
honey and fruit. San Francisco 
(510,000) has a magnificent harbour ; 
Los Angeles (580,000) is the centre of 
the kinema trade, and 0akland(220,000) 
a business centre. Abbreviation Cal. 
Cretaceous rocks in, 1636 
fig cultivation story, 1940 
gold in, 5858 

insect pest in orchards. 5722 
oil in, 3083, 3085, 3087 

Pictures of California 
barges on Sacramento river, 3796 
cactus garden at Eiversidc, 3055 
fig plantation, 1936 
irrigation, 5974 

Lakeview Gusher, richest oil well in 
world, 3085 

Lower Yosemite Fall, 2500 
lumber camp, 3796 
Magnolia avenue, Eiversidc, 3807 
oil wells in the sea, 3087 
Sacramento, river front, 3797 
salt deposits, 1547 
Salton Sea desert region, 2371 
San Diego, the plaza, 3805 
Sentinel rock in Yosemite Valley,. 3S0S 
sequoia tree fallen, 3057 
State Capitol, Sacramento, 3805 
State flag, in colour, 2410 
walnut harvesting, 2071 
wave-power pumping station, 5603 
Californian jay, bird, in colour, 3262 
Californian poppy, crimson variety, pro- 
duced by Luther Burbank, 6260 
Californian quail, bird, in colour, 3141 
Caligula, Eoman emperor ; born 
Antium A.D. 12 ; reigned a.d. 37-41 : see 
page 2876 

portraits, 1667, 2878 
Caliphate, sovereignty of the Caliph, the 
recognised head of the Slohammedan 
world. Caliph means successor, that is 
successor of Mohammed 
Calixtus, St., catacomb at Home, 444 
paintings in catacomb, 446 
Calla, scented variety produced by 
Luther Burbank, 6260 
Callao. Chief seaport of Peru^ seven 
miles by railway south-west of Lima. 
It exports wool, cotton, hides, copper, 


nitre, silver, and guano. 55,000 ; see 
page 7017 

Called to the Bar, wdiat is meant by ? 
4777, 5493 

Caller Pit, legend, 1149 
Calliblepharis, ciliated, seaweed, 3413 
Callicrates, architect of lovely temple 
of the ^Vingless Victoiy, Athens, 5498 
Callimachus, Greek bronze-worker said 
to have invented the Corinthian 
column ; flourished at Corinth in the 
fifth centm-y E.c. 

Calliope, mythological muse of epic 
poetry, 3517 
Callipers, 6352 

Callisto, Great Bear named from 
mythological princess, 3519 
Callithamnion, seaweed, 3414-15 
Callon, early Greek sculptor, a native of 
Aegina, 4028 

Calorimeter, instrument for measuring 
the heat given off by a body, or for 
determining specific heat, 5566 
how it works, 5565 

Calosoma, sycophant, beetle, in colour, 
6335 

Caltrop, what it is, 5022 

heraldic charge, 926 

Calumet, Eed Indian pipe of peace, 5373 

Calvary, Jesus bearing Cross, 4823 

painting by Morelli, 4825 

three Crosses, 4821 

view, 3467 

Calvin, John, French religious reformer 
and theological - writer, founder of 
Calvinism ; born Noyon, Picardy, 1509 ; 

died Geneva 1564 : see 4455, 6725 
his teaching, 7052 

Calyciflorae, orders contained in, 6492 
Calyx, different forms of, 6495 
Cam, various kinds, 6351 
Camaret, Brittany, evening scene, 3172 
Camberwell beauty butterfly, with egg, 
caterpillar and chrysalis, in colour, 
6203 

Cambium, what it is, 3544 
Cambodia. French Indo-Chinese pro- 
tectorate, covering 45,000 square miles 
in the Mekong basin. Eice, pepper, 
tobacco, indigo, .sugar, cinnamon, and 
coffee are produced, and the capital is 
Pnom-Penh. Population 1^500,000 
Angkor its once splendid capital, 5737 
Cambrai. Ancient city of northern 
France, famous for its manufacture of 
cambric. Its modern cathedral was 
much damaged in the war. 25,000 
Cambrian Age, appearance of the Earth 
during, 765, 885 
duration of, 11 
fossil remains, 885, 887 
animal life, 888, 11, 887, 888 
Cambrian Mountains. Welsh mountain 
system, containing Snowdon, Plyn- 
iimmon, and Cader Idris 
Cambridge. Cajiital and market town 
of Cambridgeshire, on the Cam. Its 
famous imiversity, the first college of 
wliich was founded in 1284, has 17 
colleges and two hostels, while the 
town has several fine churches. 60,000 
architecture of colleges. 6237 
colleges founded by Margaret Beaufort, 
1073 

Fitz^Yi]liam Museum, example of 
modern classic architecture, 6472 
Girton and Newmham Colleges designed 
by Basil Champneys, 6472 
Grinling Gibbons’s work. Trinity Col- 
lege. 6732 

Pembroke College chapel built by Wren, 
6242 

round Norman church, 5868 
Senate House designed by Gibbs 6470 
window in King’s College chapel, 6731 
Pictures of Cambridge 
arms of the town, in colour, 4990 
arms of imiversity, in colour, 4988 
Gains College, Gate of Honour, 6247 
Emmanuel College chapel, 6248 
Girton College, 6607 
Pembroke College, 6233 
Peterhouse, 5243 
St. John’s College, 6235 
The Backs, 1835 
vieiv of Eiver Cam, 1832 
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Cambridge. City of Massachusetts, 

U.S.A., famous as the seat of Harvard 
University. It lias meat-packing, 

printing, and manufacturing indus- 
tries. 110,000 
Longfellow’s house, 6007 
Cambridgeshire. Eastern county ot 
England, containing Cambridge, the 
capital, Ely, AVisbech, and March. 
Traversed by the Great Ouse, it con- 
tains a part of the Ecn country, most 
of which is now drained, and agrioul- 
ture is the chief industry. Area 864 
square miles : population 205,000 
Cambyses ITI, Persian king, son of 
Cyrus the Great and conqueror of 
Egypt ; reigned 529-522 B.C : see 
pages 6387, 6802 

Camden. City of Kew Jersey, U.S.A., 
on the Delaware river. Standing op- 
posite Philadelphia, it has iron foundries 
and shipbuilding yards, and manufac- 
tures glass, chemicals, paper, and 
leather. 120,000 
Camel, animal family, 1525 
Arabia’s debt to the camel, 6265 
Bible journeys, 1525 
bone used as ivory, 1526 
Burke and ^Yills introduce camels into 
Australia, 6071 

Western Australia imports and breeds 
camels, 2574 

world-wide distribution, 1533 
Pietures of the Camel 
Algerian women riding, 1531 
Arab family in desert with camel, 1529 
Arabian and Bactrian, 1532 
Arab lady alighting in desert, 1529 
Arabs’ home on the back of their 
camel, 1530 

bales of cotton transported, 174 
camel cart in India, 2956 
caravan crossing desert, 1530, 2371 
carrjdng Arab children, 1530 
carrying palm-leaf stalks, 1531 
crossing lake, 1525 
desert scenes, 1530, 2125, 6741 
loadin" in W. Austraha, 2580 
plougliing on Nile banks, 1531 
Somali native with, 3317 
team taking wool across desert, 805 
train of merchandise in Asia, 1527 
See also under specific names 
Camera, how it works, 4751 
development of films described, 4753 
how to photograph without camera, 
with pictures 2857 
lens described, 4752, 4756 
diver photographing sunken ship, 4750 
how it takes photograph, 4754 
parts. 4754 

use in printing trade, 6964 
See also Einema 

Cameroons, Britain shares with Erance 
after the Great War, 3316 
maps, 3196-8 

Cameth, William Herbert, for poems : 
see Poetry Index 

Camillo, in Shakespeare’s Winter’s 
Tale, 6052 

Camillus, how he saved Borne, 5468 
Camoens, Luis Vaz de, Portuguese 
national poet ; born probably Lisbon 
about 1524 ; died there 1580 ; UTOte 
the Lusiads : see page 5059 
portrait, 5055 

Campagna, Giovanni, famous collector 
Of Etruscan art relics, 6992 
Campaign, The, poem by Addison on 
battle of Blenheim, 1730 
Campanella, Tommaso, Italian political 
VTiter ; bom Stilo, Calabria, 1508 ; 

died Paris 1639: see page 4583 
Campanile, bell-tower introduced into 
architecture by early Christians, 5740 
campanile of Venice, its fall and rebuild- 
ing, 272, 274 

Campanula, plant, genus of order Cam- 
panulaceae, 6493 
species of downlaiids, 5268 
flower, 6379 

Camp bed, how to make spring mattress 
for, with picture, 6301 
Campbell, Colin, architect, 6470 
Campbell, Sir Colin, Scottish general ; 
born Glasgow 1792 ; died Chatham 


1863 ; relieved Lucknow in the Indian 
Mutiny: 2814 

Campbell, Thomas, Scottish poet ; born 
Glasgow 1777 ; died . Boulogne 1844: 

see pages 1262, 3956 
poems : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 1201 

Campbell, William Wilfred, poet, 4206 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, fine 
statesmanship, 1588, 3188 
Camperdown, battle of. Sea fight in 
1797, between the English under Ad- 
miral Duncan and the Dutch under 
De Winter. After blockading 95 Dutch 
ships at the Texel with only t^ro men-of- 
war, Duncan returned home to refit. 
Beturning with 16 ships he found the 
Dutch at sea, and getting between them 
and the shore he forced a battle and 
defeated their fleet, thus putting an 
end to their hope of invading England 
Camphor, antiseptic, 6102 
does it keep moths away ? 6102 
how it is obtained, 2691 
where the tree grows, 2690 
Campimeter, for mapping the area of 
the blind spot of the eye and making 
other optical records 
Campine, or Kempenland, Belgian 
sandy plain, 5648 

Campion, Thomas, poems : sec Poetry 
Index 

Campion, plant, member of genus 
Silene, 6492 

Antarctic specimen, 5980 
varieties. 4290 

See Bed campion and so on 
Campo Formio, Treaty of, Napoleon’s 
Italian campaign ended by it, 1444 
Camp-stool, how to make with a bundle 
of straws, with picture, 1250 
Campus Martins, vast plain to the west 
of Borne where public assemblies were 
held 

Cana of Galilee, view, 3467 
Canaan, conquered by Israelites, 1363 
Israelite’s march to, 1118, 1239 
wars with Israelites, 1242 
Canada, Dominion of. Largest and 
richest British colony, stretcliing from 
the Great Lakes to the Arctic and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is com- 
posed of nine provinces, with the Yukon 
and North-West Territories ; its area 
is 3,730,000 square miles, and its popu- 
lation nearly 9,000,000, while it is 
traversed from east to west by the 
Canadian National Bailways and the 
famous C.P.B. The chief physical 
features are the splendid waterway of 
the St, Lawence and the Great Lakes 
in the east ; the prairies of the centre, 
with their immense cornfields ; and 
the Bocky Mountains in the west. The 
bulk of tlie people live in the St. 
Lawrence basin, which is the indiistrial 
region, containing Ottawa, the Domin- 
ion capital (110,000), Montreal (620,000) 
Toronto (525,000), Hamilton (145,000), 
and Quebec (95,000) ; and here too 
are thriving timber, farming, fruit- 
growing industries. The prairie pro- 
vinces in the centre are one of the 
world’s chief granaries, while in the far 
west is. British Columbia, with its 
orchards and salmon rivers. Tlie vast 
North-West Territory is a land of 
lakes and forests and the hunting 
ground of trappers. In 1534 Jacques 
Cartier occupied Canada for Erance, 
and in 1608 Champlain founded 
Quebec : in 1763, after the capture of 
Quebec by Wolfe, all Canada became 
British 

story of her discovery and development. 
2073, 2191, 2319 

architecture, modern buildings, 6475 
building of Canadian Pacific Bailway, 
2076 

coal production. 2716 
colonisation by Erance that led to war 
with England, 1330, 2073 
English saved from Erencli by Wolfe, 
4126 

fall of Quebec establishes British supre- 
macy, 1330, 2074 
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Erench strain in population, 1942, 2076 
grain supplies developed by building 
of C.P.B., 2078 

how she became part of British Empire, 
1946, 2074 

Indian population numbers only one 
per cent, 2693 

mounted police : see Canadian mounted 
police 

National Park in which wild animal life 
is preserved, 2321 
novelists, 4334 
oil well, 3084 
parliament, 2191 
poets, 4206 

products given to Britisli Empire, 1943 
Prohibition will soon cover whole 
Dominion, 2322 

railways have helped development, 2319 
Bed Biver Bebellion headed by Louis 
Biel, 2076 
resources, 6005 

troops sent to the war, 1708, 2322 
troops’ splendid stand against German 
poison gas, 1711, 2322 
tundra, 2126 
tunnels, 6595 

undefended frontier that is a lesson to 
all the world, 2196 
water-power, 4813, 5610, 6004 
Pictures of Canada 
Alberta mountain jjass, 2193 
alfalfa plant being stacked, 2189 
apples for England, 2328 
aqueduct under railway, Alberta, 1793 
arras, in colour, 4985 
boat lift on Trent canal, Ontario, 2200 
Bow Biver scene. Alberta, 2197 
Calgary street scene, 2327 
calling moose in New Brunswick, 2201 
Cartier’s meeting with Indians, 2075 
cattle on prairie, 2328 
clover- field, Manitoba, 2187 
dog toam setting out, 2190 
Edmonton, 2326 
field of oats, 1700 
flags, in colour, 2405, 2407 
forest fire, aerial patrol, 2344, 2345 
four-horse team on prairie, 2201 
Eraser Canyon, British Columbia, 2199 
glacier climbing in Bockies, 2202 
grain elevator at Eort William, 2073 
Grand Falls, New Brunswick, 2204 
Halifax, general view, 2326 
Halifax, wharves, 2190 
harvesting oats in Saskatchewan, 1097 
ice cutting on lake, 2103 
ice-yachting scene, 2203 
irrigation, 5973 
Jasper Park scene, 2373 
Lake of Bays, Ontario, 2497 
Lake of Hanging Glaciers, Bockies, 2203 
log cabin in Bockies, 2200 
logging at Bed Indian lake, 2328 
lumber jam on Montreal river, 2193 
lumbermen at work, 5363 
lumbermen setting out in snow, 2202 
Malahat Drive, Vancouver Island, 2204 
Manitoba, field of clover, 2187 
Montreal, statue of Maisonneuve, 2327 
Montreal, Strathcona monument, 2327 
Montreal, Victoria square, 2327 
moose hunting, 2190 
motor-ploughs on prairie, 2078 
mountain climbing in Bockies, 2190, 
2193 

moimtain road being cut in British 
Columbia, 2167 

Niagara Falls power station, 2324 
Ottawa, Parliament House, 2325 
Quebec, monument to Champlain, 2327 
Quebec, old city, 2326 
Quebec, statue of Montcalm, 2327 
Quebec, tobogganing scene, 2190 
Quebec citadel, 2326 
Quebec surrendered by Champlain, 1954 
railway engine, 3509 
reaping and binding corn, 2319 
Bed Indians on horseback, 2079, 2191 
Begina, general view, 2320 
Bocky Mountains pass, 2197 
St. John harbour, New Brunswick, 2324 
St. John Biver bridges, New Bruns- 
wick, 2204 

St. Lawrence river scenes, 2499 
schooners off to fishing grounds, 2329 
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ship passing through the Lachinc 
liapids, 2199 

ships on Great Lakes, 2193 
threshing corn, 2318 
timber industry, 5351-63 
Toronto, business-quarter, 2325 
Toronto Parliament House, 2326 
Toronto University, 2324 
tower for storing green fodder, 2189 
Tower of Label, Hockies, 2204 
tractor at work on prairie. 2318 
train leaving station at Windsor, 3205 
Upper Kipawa Hiver scene, 2193 
Valley of Ten Peaks, Rockies, 2198 
Vancouver harbour, sunset, 2200 
water-power station, 5610 
wheat-field, 1577 
wheat harvesting, 2318 
wheat threshing on prairie, 1571 
Winnipeg, general view, 2323 
wooden trestle bridge, 556 
Maps of Canada 
general and political, 2086 
industries, 2084-2085 
plant life, 2082-2083 
wild life, 2080-2081 
Canadian Mounted Police, on Herschel 
Island, 2322 

Canadian Pacific Railway, story of one 
of the world’s greatest engineering 
feats, 2076 

aqueduct under line in Alberta, 1793 
Canals, story of, 4365 
Brindley links Manchester and Liver- 
pool, 5943 

Telford’s great work, 2158 
United Kingdom’s mileage, 4866 
uses in British Isles, 212 
picture-story, 4871-82 

See "also under separate names 

Biggest Ship Canals in the World 
The first column of figures gives the 
length in miles, the second column 
gives the width of the canal at the 
bottom in feet, the third the depth in 
feet, and the fourth the cost 
Saulte Ste. in. ft. ft. 

Marie U.S.A. U 100 22 £2,000,000 

Suez .. ..100 147 30 £20,725,000 

Amsterdam lO.V 88 23 £2,000,000 

Welland .. 20J 100 14 £5,000,000 

K r 0 n stadt- 

Petrograd 16 220 20V £2,000,000 
Corinth ..4 72 20i £1,000,000 

Manchester 35V 120 26 £15,500,000 
Kiel . . . . 61 150 45 £19,000,000 

Saulte Ste. 
a r i e 

(Canada) 1 142 20^ £560,000 

Elbe A Trave 41 72 10 £1,170,000 

Panama . . 50V 300 45 £75,000,000 

Canaletto, Antonio, Venetian painter of 
scenes in his native city ; born Venice 
1697 ; died there 1768 : see page 935 
Canal Zone. Strip of land in Panama 
containing the Panama Canal ; 50 

miles long and 10 miles wide, it was 
ceded to U.S..\. in .1904 
Canary, song, 2902 
Canary grass, 5S3. 3307 
Canary Blands. Volcanic island group 
off the north-west coast of Africa, 
covering altogether about 2800 square 
miles. The climate is mild and the 
soil amazingly fertile, immense quan- 
tities of fruit, besides wine, sugar, and 
tobacco being grown, while the export 
of bananas is important. The chief 
islands are Grand Canary and Teneriffe, 
wdth its famous peak 12,000 feet high ; 
Santiago de Teneriffe is the cai)ital. 
The Canaries have belonged to Spain 
since 1495. 500,000 

Columbus’s visit, 1018, 3307 
Spanish colony’’, 5276 
Canberra. Puture capital of Australia, 
begun in 1913. It is situated in the 
Canberra Pederal Capital Territory, 
940 square miles in extent, in Kew 
South Wales, and has railway com- 
munication with Sydney 
Candia : see Crete 
Candido, Elia, statue of Venus, 5011 
Candle, picture-story, 3761 
caudle that can be eaten, 631 
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electric lighting compared witli candle- 
pow’er, 1100 

firing one through wooden door, an 
example of power of motion, 4595 
House of Commons lighted by, 3648 
how to make a bottle blow out a 
candle, 1123 

materials used in manufacture, 3761 
why can we put out a candle by blow- 
ing ? 4759 

why does a moth fly round it ? 4640 
fired through wooden board, 4593 
Candlemas Day, February 2 
Candle-power, explained : see Weights 
and Measures, units of measurement 
Candlestick, how to make one from a 
glass of water, with picture, 3475 
wooden, in Verona church, 6735 
Candle tree, fruit like candles, 3056 
where it grows, 3056. 3053 
Candytuft, plant, member of genus 
Iberis, 6491 
flower, in colour, 4417 
white spiral, flower, 6384 
Cane, section under microscope, 1911 
Cane-bottomed chair, picture to poem, 
3809 

Cane rat, 1031 
Cane-sugar : see Sugar 
Canes Venatici, star cluster, 3975 
Canizzaro, Stanislas, physical researches 
of, 6313 

Cannae, battle of, fought in Apulia, 
Italy, in 216 B.C., between 40,000 
Carthaginians under Hannibal and 
80,000 Romans under their consuls 
Varro and Pauliis. By skilful tactics 
Hannibal inflicted a great disaster on 
the Roman arms, 4352, 4797 
Cannes. Riviera watering-place, one 
of tlie most popular English resorts in 
France. 30.000 : see page 4173 
Cannet, Henriette, effort to save 
Madame Roland, 3134 
Cannon-ball, what happens if an 
irresistible- cannon-ball hits an 
immovable post ? 6230 
from Spanish Armada, 4859 
Cannon-ball tree, relation of myrtle, 
3056, 3059 

Cano, Sebastian del : see Del Cano 
Canopus, star, 3852 
brightness of, 2995 
compared with Aldebaran, 3728 
distance from Earth, 2995 
Canossa, Italy, Hildebrand receives 
submission of Henry IV of Germany 
here, 4294, 4796 

Canova, Antonio, Italian sculptor of 
the classical school ; born Possagno, 
near Treviso, 1757 ; died Venice 1822: 
see page 4896 

classic .statue of Kapoleon, 4647 
how he modelled a lion from butter, 
5466, 5467 

athlete, in the Vatican, 1615, 4651 
Cupid and Psyche, 4650 
Cantab, means of Cambridge University 
(Latin, Cautabrigiensis) 

Cantabrian Mountains. Range which 
traverses northern Spain for 300 miles, 
from the Pyrenees to Cane Finisterre. 

8750 feet : see page 5270 
Canterbury. Ecclesiastical capital of 
England, on tlie Kentish Stour. An 
ancient British tovm, it became 
Durovernum of the Romans, and later 
capital of Saxon Kent. The magnifi- 
cent cathedral was founded by St. 
Augustine in 597, and was finally com- 
pleted about 1495. Here Thomas 
Becket was murdered in 1170, his 
shrine being for centuries a resort of 
pilgrims. . Other buildings are St. 
Martin’s Church, probably the oldest 
in England, the ruined Korman keep 
of the castle, the West Gate, and remains 
of the ancient walls. 24,000 
St. Augustine visits, 588 

Pictures of Canterbury 
arms of the city, in colour, 4990 
Korman staircase, 719 
St. Martin’s Church, 1590 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 1590 
West Gate, 1594 
Canterbury bell, flower, 5238 
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Cape 

£5ore throat remedy made from, 1438 
flower, 0379 

wild : see Kettle-leaved bellflower 
Canterbury Cathedral, Black Prince’s 
tomb, 954 

murder of Thomas Becket, 720 
Korman work, 5866, 5874 
rebuilding about 1170, by architect 
of Sens Cathedral, 5871 
seen from the air, 209 
shrine of Tliomas Becket, 364 
Pictures of the Cathedral 
archbishop’s arms, in colour, 4987 
crypt, 5867 
massive columns, 719 
St. Augustine's chair, 589, 4860 
south porch and west door, 5867 
view from south-west, 5875 
Canterbury Pilgrims, procession, 368 
Canterbury Tales, The, Chaucer’s great 
poem, 363, 5801 

Cantharides, blister beetles that cat 
locust's eggs : Drake’s joke in despatch 
to Queen Elizabeth, 6451 
Cantilever bridge, first btiilt over the 
Forth, 548 

Canton, John, English electrical 
pioneer; born Stroud 1718; died 1772: 

see page 5327 
portrait, 5323 

Canton, William, for poem.s see Poetry 
Index 

Canton. Metropolis of sonthcni China, 
on Canton river. 40 miles from the sea, 
it does much of its huge trade hy 
lighters, aud many thousands live on 
boats in the river. Silk is largely 
e.xported. 1 ,370,000 : sec page 6510 
Pictures of Canton 
family on Jiouseboat, 6500 
flower boats, 0499 
general view, 6506 
Great Pagoda, 0505 
Honam Pagoda, 5082 
Pearl river, 6505 
.street of boats, 6505 

Cantuar, means Canterbury ; used in 
the Archbishop’s signature 
Canute, first Danish Christian Idng and 
ruler of Norway and England ; horn 
about 994 ; died Shaftesbnrv, Dorset, 
1035 : see pages 3028, 5766 
England wisely ruled, 594 
portrait, 1826 
rebuking his courtiers, 3027 
Canvas-back duck, bird, in colour. 3261 
Caoutchouc, obtained from banyan 
tree, 3051 

plant, in colour, 2685 : see also Rubber 
Cap. chapter (Latin caput, the bead) 
Cape Breton Island. Island of Kova 
Scotia, Canada; area 3120 square 
miles ; population 85,000 ; capital 
Sydney (22,000). Coal is mined, and 
there are shipbuilding, lumber, and 
fishing industries 

last French possession in Canada, 2192 
Cape Coast Castle. Oldest European 
settlement on the Gold Coast, having 
been founded by the Portuguese in 
1610. It exports palm-oil, gold, and 
ivory. 15,000 
picture, 3321 

Cape crowned crane, bird, 3873 
Cape girdle-tailed lizard, 4492 
Cape hunting dog, 536 
Capella, star, 3849 

Cape of Good Hope, Diaz discovers 777 
Cape Province. Southern and largest 
South African province ; area 277,000 
square miles ; population 2,800,000 
(650,000 whites) ; capital Cape Town 
(206,000). Containing the dry and 
healthy Karroo tablelands, it is mainly 
agricultural aud pastoral ; wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, mealies, and vegetables 
are grown, and sheep, ostriches, and 
Angora goats reared. Near Kimberley 
there arc diamond fields ; copper is 
mined in Kamaqualand, and there are 
coal mines near Stormberg. Port 
Elizabeth, East London, and Mossel 
Bay are ports. Cape Town was finally 
ceded to Britain by the Dutch in 1814 : 
see page 3187 

arms of the province, in colour, 49S5 
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Cape 


Caper, plant, what it is like, 2808 
in colour, 2086 
Capercaillie : see Blackcock 
Capernaum, synagogue ruins, 3465 
view from north, 3405 
Caper spurge, wild fruit, in colour, 3667 
Cape St. Vincent, battle of. Nelson wins 
rank of rear-admiral, 1453 
Capet, Hugh, first French king of 
France, 3918 

Cape to Cairo Railway, gap between 
Uganda and Tanganyika, 6750 
Cape Town. Capital and cliief port of 
Cape Province, South Africa. Beauti- 
fully situated on Table Bay, it is finely • 
built, and 1ms a splendid climate ; there 
arc extensive docks and an Anglican 
cathedral. More than half the inhabi- 
tants are white. 206,000 
what is the table-cloth at Cape Towm ? 
5371 

British forces’ entry, 1953 
castle, 3189 

cottage where Rhodes died, 3195 
docks, 3557 

Parliament House, 6606 
view from Table Bay, 3189 
Cape Verde Islands. Group of Portu- 
guese West African islands, lying off 
Cape Verde. 1480 square miles in 
extent, they produce coffee, sugar, 
maize, tobacco, and indigo. Popu- 
lation 150,000 : see pages 540.2, 6750 
Capillary, derivation of word, 1195 
discovery, 1195, 5570 
gases pass into blood by means of, 1199 
red and wliite blood cells in the capil- 
laries, 941, 1059 

Capillary Bottle, bottle with a dropping 
tube used in preparing objects for the 
microscope 

Capital (architecture),©! Roman column, 
468 

Capital (finance), building up of, 5140 
demand and supply affect, 5640 
what it is, and its importance to man’s 
progress, 5139 

Capitalist, men who are workers and 
landlords too, 5637 
rewards of, 5639 
'who he is, 5140, 5637 
Capitol, Washington, U.S.A., Sequoya’s 
statue in Hall of Fame, 5459 
Capitulum, in botany, 0495 
Cap of Liberty, what is it ? 6104 
Cap of Maintenance, heraldic cap worn 
by the British Sovereign at a stage of 
the coronation ceremonies. It is of 
crimson velvet yith a broad band of 
ermine 

Capped langur monkey, wth young 
one, 162 

Capping verses, game, 255 
Capri. Beautiful island at th.e entrance 
to the Bay of Naples, famous for its 
Blue Grotto. There are remains of 
Roman cisterns and baths, 2876 
Caprifig tree, used in fertilisation of 
Smyrna figs, 1940 
fruit, 1937 

Capsicum, cayenne pepper and chillies 
obtained from, 2804 
member of same family as tobacco 
plant, 2804, 2942 
Chinese giant capsicum, 2802 
Capsule, fruit, 834, 6495 
Captain Fryatt and his Boat, story, 5833 
Captain of Industry, what it means, 5638 
Capua. City of Campania, Italy, 
famous for its magnificence in ancient 
times. It has an 11th-century cathe- 
dral and many Roman remains, in- 
cluding an amphitheatre to hold 60,000 
people. 15.000 
Capuchin monkey, 164 
Capulet, in Romeo and Juliet, 6161 
who were the Capulets, 4387 
Capybara, animal, largest rodent, lives 
in South America, 1036, 1033 
Carabus beetle, distribution, 6330 
Caracal, member of cat tribe, 419, 424 
Caracalla, Roman Emperor, 2881, 2879 
Baths of Caracalla, ruins and recon- 
struction, 1780, 1787 
Caracara, South American hawk, habits 
and food, 3632. 3033 


Caracas. Capital of Venezuela, ‘with a 
university and a cathedral. La Guayra 
is its port. 100,000 : see page 7018 
birthplace of Bolivar, 898 
Caractacus, ancient British hero, 
leader of the British resistance to the 
Roman conquest under Claudius, 2400 
brought before Roman Emperor, 2397 
faces the Romans, 461 
portrait, 1067 

Caramel, sugar greatly heated, 5108 
Caravaggio, Michelangelo da, Italian 
realist painter ; born Caravaggio, near 
Milan, 1569 ; died Porto Ercole, Tus- 
cany, 1609 ; see page 936 
Courbet influenced by, 2923 
influence on the Le Nain brothers, 1682 
Eastman, Rembrandt’s master, in- 
fluenced by, 1558 

Spanish artist Ribera greatly in- 
fluenced by, 1308 
liis painting, Lute Player, 3535 
Caravan, ancient Egyptians’ trade 
carried on by, 427 
Caraway, plant, 2436, 2808 
Carbohydrate, digestion of, 2063 
what carbohydrates contain, 2183 
Carbolic acid, Lister’s use of to sterilise 
wounds in surgery, 2624 
Carbon, calcium and magnesium united 
by acid, 4470 
compounds of, 4348 
compounds, classified by Dumas, 6313 
diamonds made from, 1228 
dust washed into soil, 439 
essential to life, 830, 4347 
in electric arc. 1097 
in oil, 1551 

percentage in coal, 2714 
plants feed on through greenstuff in 
leaves, 202 

telephone contains grains of, 1414, 
1726, 1846 

Carbonate of soda, seaweed used in 
manufacture of, 3410 
Carbon bisulphide, 4347 
Carbon dioxide, action in rainwater, 642 
air which contains too much wiil kill 
us, 1322 

Cave of Dogs has layer on' floor, 1323 
choke damp of the miner, 2717, 3332 
element of atmosphere, 203 
how to make it, 6424 
living creatures breathe out, 200, 460 
making of in human body, and how it 
is got rid of, 1062, 1063 
nature and formation, 3332 
on Moon, 3482 

plants feed on carbon and reject 
oxygen, 202 

sodium carbonate carries it from the 
.tissues to the lungs, 1063 
.solidification possible, 5319 
weight of a cubic foot : see Weights 
and Measures, weight of materials 
Avhat it is composed of, 200 
when the body gives off most, 1322 
yeast plant turns sugar into, 699 
Carbon filament, in electric lamp, 1098 
Carbonic acid, true, 4348 
Carboniferous Age, what the Earth was 
like, 1257 
duration, 10 

animal life of the period, 10, 1259 
fish, 1257 

fossil remains, 1259 

limestone gorge in Ireland, 5732 

vegetation, 1259 

map of British Isles, 1258 

Carbonisation of coal, 3335 

Carbon monoxide, coal gas, 3336 

composition, 4346 

Carbuncle, form of garnet, 1301 

Carburetter, at gasworks, 3450 

construction and function, 4320 

parts, 4320 

position on aeroplane engine, 4690 
position on motor-cycle, 4328 
position in two-stroke engine, 4327 
X-ray photograph, 2407 
Carcassonne. Ancient city of Langue- 
doc, France, and a very remarkable 
example of a medieval fortified town 
of Europe. The old tovm is completely 
surrounded by two lines of massive 
ramparts, witii 54 towers, the whole in 

7162 


a fine state of preservation. There are 
11th and 13th-century cathedrals and 
a castle. 30,000 ; see pages 4173, 6358 
cathedral, architecture, 5990 
sack of, 3933 
old cathedral, 6001 

Carcel lamp, one in which oil is pumped 
to the wick by clockwork 
Carchemish, identification and sale of 
site, 6986 

southern capital of ancient Hittito 
Empire, 6985 
excavation scene, 6990 
Hittite god from, 6990 
Card, games with cards : see Games 
how to identify, trick, 4465 
puzzling cards, which is larger ? 627 
robbers and the soldiers, trick, with 
picture, 5968 

Cardiff. Commercial capital and port 
of South Wales, at the junction of the 
Taff with the Bristol Cliaimel. The 
export centre for the South Wales coal- 
field, it has risen rapidly in importance 
during the last century, the population 
in 1801 having been less than 2000. It 
has large steel and copper works and 
considerable manufactures, and is noted 
for its fine docks and public buildings. 
220,000 

arms in colour, 4990 . 

Bute East Dock, 1461 
Cardiganshire. County of South Wales ; 
area 692 square miles ; population 
61,000 ; capital Cardigan. Other towns 
are Aberystwith and Lampeter 
Cardinal beetle, in colour. 6336 
Cardinal bird, habits, 2901 
in colour, 3143 
red-crested, 2893 

Cardinal honeysucker, in colour, 3262 
Carding, process in cotton making, 176 
Carew, Lady Elizabeth : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Carew, Thomas, English poet, for 
poems see Poetry Index 
Carey, Henry, English writer of songs ; 
born about 1690 ; died London 1743 : 
see page 1265 

for poems see Poetry Index 
inspiration of Sally in our Alley, 1263 
Carey, Lucius, Lord Falkland, English 
patriot ; born Biirford, Oxfordshire, 
about IGIO ; killed at the first battle 
of Newbury in 1640 
Carey, William, English missionary ; 
born Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, 
1701 ; died Serampore, India, 1834 ; 

sec page 1137 
mending boots, 1139 
portrait, 1137 
Cargo of Wheat, story, 285 
Caribs. A family of American Indian race 
who inhabit central Brazil and the 
Guianas. They have extended north- 
wards as far as the Caribbean Sea, 
which is named after them 
Leeward Island people, 3424 
Caribbean Sea. Part of the Atlantic 
lying between South and Central 
America and the West Indies 
Caribou, in British Columbia, 2321 
migration, 1404, 222 
picture, 1398 

Carillon, how is it worked ? 6231 
pictures, 2782-3 

Carinthia, Austrian province, 4549 
Carisbrooke. Village in the Isle of 
Wight containing the Norman castle in 
which Charles Stuart was imprisoned 
picture, 963 

Carl, Austrian Emperor abdicates (in 
1918), 4548 

Carles, Antonin, statue of boy of Gaul, 
5133 

Carline thistle, member of Composite 
famil 3 % 6022, 6493 
origin of name, 5122 
flower, 5761 

Carlisle. Capital of Cumberland, oq the 
Eden. A railway and manufacturing 
centre, it was a fortress in the Middle 
Ages^ the cathedral and castle both 
being early Norman. 55,000 
arms in colour, 4990 
street- scene, 1834 











Carlow. County of Leinster, Ireland ; 
area 346 square miles ; population 
36,000 ; capital Carlow 
Carlstad. Old Swedish cathedral city, 
on an island in Lake Wener. 20,000 
Carlyle, Thomas, Scottish essayist and 
historian ; horn Lcclefcchan, Dum- 
friesshire, 1795 ; died Chelsea 1881 : 
' see page 3215 
genius defined by, 2802 
his words on the Marseillaise, 1261 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, 524 
on charity, 4337 
on Sir Walter Scott, 2720 
poems : see Poetry Index 
Duskin compared with, 3220 
Whistler’s portrait of, 2930 
portrait, 1826, 3047 
portrait, with mother, 4135 
reading in his room, 3215 
receiving news of his burnt manuscript, 
3217 

Carman, William Bliss, Canadian poet 
of western life *, born Predericton, Ilew 
Brunswick, 1861 : see page 4206 
poems ; see Poetry Index 
Carmarthen. Capital of Carmarthen- 
shire, on the Towy. Woollens are 
manufactured, and there is an ancient 
castle. 10,000 
scene by River Towy, 1461 
Carmarthenshire. Agricultural and 
mining county of South Wales ; area 
920 square miles ; population 175,000 ; 
capital Carmarthen. Other places are 
Llanellyj Llandovery, Ammanford, 
Llandilo, and Kidwelly 
Carmel, Mount, Elijah’s test of Baal’s 
power, 2480 
situation, 6275 
view, 3:469 

Carmencita, Sargent’s beautiful paint- 
ing in the Luxembourg. 2668 
Carnarvon. Capital of Carnarvonshire, 
on Menai Strait. There are traces of a 
Roman fort, \illa, and baths, while the 
castle, built by Edward I, is one of the 
finest in Britain. 8500 
Edward II, the first Prince of Wales, 
born at, 952 
weless station, 2214 
arms in colour, 4990 
castle, 962 

wireless station, 2096, 2215, 2217 
Carnarvonshire. County of Korth 
Wales ; area 572 square miles ; popula- 
tion 131,000 ; capital Carnarvon. Other 
towns are Bangor, Llandudno, Conway, 
and Pwllheli, and here is Snowdon 
Carnation, when first brought to Eng- 
land, 6258 

various species, 6382-83 
Carnegie, Andrew, American mil- 
lionaire’s generosity, 3800 
Carniola, Yugo-Slavs annex Austrian 
province, 4550 

Carnivora, animals that feed on flesh, 
their characteristics, 417 
food from deer and antelope, 1397 
more numerous at birth than herb- 
eaters, 417 

victims’ swift death, 1399 
Carnot, Lazare, Erench war minister 
called the Organiser of Victory ; born 
Kolay, Burgundy, 1753 ; died Magde- 
burg 1823 : see page 1442 
Kapoleon’s military genius discovered 
by, 1442, 4372 
portrait, 647 

Carnsore Point. South-easternmost 
headland of Ireland, in Co. Wicklow 
Caroline Islands. Group of about 500 
Pacific islands, discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1527. Purchased by Ger- 
many from Spain in 1899, in 1914 
the whole archipelago, including Yap 
and Ponapd, passed to Japan. 50,000 
Carolus, value of : see Weights and 
Measures, old English Coins 
Carp, characteristics and food of, 4978 
surviving in Marie Antohiette’s pond 
at Versailles, 4979 

Carpacchio, Vittore, Venetian painter, 
a pupil of Gentile Bellini ; born in 
Istria about 1450 ; died Venice about 
1522 ; see pages 280, 932 
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his painting, St. Stephen in Dispute 
with Doctors, 278 

Carpathians. Mountain range in Central 
Europe, encircling the plain of Hun- 
gary. It reached its Iiighest points in 
the High Tatra of Czecho-SIovakia, 
8750 feet, and in the Transylvanian 
Alps of Rumania, 8250 feet ; but is al- 
most everywhere densely w-ooded, and 
has many passes of less than 3000 feet 
Hungarian plain surrounded by, 4550 
Polish holiday ground, 6137 
Carpeaux, Jean Baptiste, I’rench sculp- 
tor ; born Valenciennes 1827 ; died 
near Asni^res 1875 : see page 4648 
Carpel, what it does, 332, 831 
of buttercup, after being fertilised 335 
Carpentaria, Gulf of. Deep gulf in the 
north coast of Australia, between 
Queensland and the Northern Territory. 

It was discovered by Tasman in 1606 
explored by a Dutch ship, 2378 
Carpenter ant, resting, 5967 
working, 5961 

Carpenter bee, excavations, 5841 
European, 5843 

Carpentras. Picturesque old tovii of 
Provence, France, with a 15th-century 
Gothic church, formerly a cathedral, 
and a Roman triumphal arch. 10,000 
Carpentry, the hoy carpenter’s box of 
tools, and pictures, 3967 
house-building ojicrations, 2530-33 
Carpet, story of, 3031 
how did the ladies cut the carpet, 
puzzle, vith pictures, 3472, 3597 
why does the Sun fade them ? 2540 
design and manufacture, 3031-34 
Carpet-bagger, popular name for politi- 
cal candidate or agitators not connected 
with the district canvassed. The terra 
originated in the United States after 
the Civil War 

Carpet-knight, term of contempt for a 
man who leads a life of idle luxury 
instead of fighting his battles in the 
world 

Carpet sweeper, X-ray photograph, 2467 
Carpincho : see Capyhara 
Carpophose, in botany, 6495 • 

Carracci, The, school of painters 
founded at Bologna, 936 
Carrageen, seaweed, 3413 
Carrantuohill. Highest Irish mountain, 
in Macgilliecuddy’s Reeks, Co. Kerry. 
3400 feet 

Carrara, inexhaustible quarries worked 
for 2000 years, 4914, 5845 
Michael Angelo quarries, 6185 
quarries and yield of marble, 5846 
marble quarries, 4922, 5846 
Carrey. French artist whose drawings 
greatly helped restoration of Elgin 
marbles. 4144 
Carrier pigeon, bird, 4118 
Carri^re, Eugene, French Impressionist 
painter ; born Gournay-sur-Marne 
1849 ; died Paris 1906 : see page 3048 
his portrait of Anatole France, 3041 
picture of a family group, 3044 
Carriole, Norwegian pony vehicle, 5770 
Carrion crow, bird, in colour, 3021 
rhyme and picture, 4574 
Carroll, Lewis, English writer of fairy 
tales ; born Daresbury. Cheshire, 1832 ; 

died Guildford 1898 : see page 404 
poems : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 399 

tells the story of Alice, 398 
Canon Tower, Antrim, built on land- 
slide, 2006 

Carrot, cultivated variety, 2442, 4543 

food value, 1436 

what the wild carrot is like, 4643 

flower of vild carrot, 4540 

varieties, 1203 

vegetable, 2438 

wild, 1203, 4905 

wild, bird’s nest variety, flower, in 
colour, 4905 

Carrutb, William Herbert : for poems 
see Poetry Index 

Carse of Gowrie. Fertile district along 
the Firth of Tay, in Perthshire and 
Forfarshire. It is sometimes called the 
Garden of Scotland 


Carstens, Jan, Dutchman who explored 
Australian coast, 2379 
Cartagena. Seaport of Colombia, ex- 
porting sugar, coffee, tobacco, cattle, 
hides, dyewoods, and rubber. Founded 
in 1533, it has a cathedral and a univer- 
sity and the best harbour on the Carib- 
bean coast. 55,000 ; see 6993, 7017 
Cartagena. Spanish cathedral city and 
Mediterranean port, with a fine harboiu- 
and large metal industries. 100,000 : 

see page 5278 
once New Carthage, 5272 
general view, 5285 

Carte blanche, French for Full powers 
to act ; literally, White card 
Carthage, Dido founded, 4639 
Hannibal’s war with Rome, 6806 
Hannibal’s elephants, 2028 
Phoenician colony, 770 
rise as Rome’s great rival, 1405, 4350 
Romans destroy, 1406, 4353 
Spain occupied by invaders from, 5272 
west coasts of Africa and Europe 
explored by, 770 

Cartier, Jacques, French navigator, 
explorer of the St. LavTence river ; 
horn St. Malo 1494 ; died there 1557 : 
see page 1020 

Canada discovered by, 776, 2073 
meets with Red Indians, 2075 
Cartilage, bones connected with, 1567 
Cartoons, how are the cartoons made 
for the films ? 3278 
Cartouche, meaning of the term, 6868 
Cartwright, Edmund, English inventor, 
deviser of the power-loom ; hom 
Marnham, Nottinghamshire, 1743 ; 

died Hastings 1823: see pages 172, 5942 
portrait, 5939 
Carving, Maori canoes, 198 
examples in ivory, 70 
See also Woodcarving 
Cary, Alice : for poems see Poetry Index 
Cary, Lucius, Viscount Falkland, 
supporter of Charles I, 528 
Cary, Phoebe : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Caryatid, famous portico of the ancient 
Brechtheum, 5498, 4139 
Casablanca. Cliief Moroccan Atlantic 
port, with a fine modern harbour. It is 
connected by railway with Rabat and 
Fez. 105,000 
boulevard, 6760 

Casale. City of Piedmont, Italy, manu- 
facturing silk, lime, and cement. Its 
cathedral was founded in the Sth 
century. 35,000 

Cascade Mountains. Range running 
parallel to the Pacific coast of Canada 
and U.S.A. Mount Rainier, 14,500 
feet, is its highest point 
Cashel. Ancient capital of the kings of 
Munster, in Co. Tipperary. On a rock 
300 feet high are remains of a 12th- 
century cathedral, round tower, and 
ancient cross. (3000) 
general view, 3060 
Cashew nut, what it is like, 2068 
Casimir III, called The Great, Polish 
king ; horn 1309 ; reigned 1333-70 ; 

founded Cracow university: 6132 
Caspian Sea, area and depth, 2494 
seals as evidence of one-time connection 
with ocean, 912 

Cassandra, in Greek legend, daughter of 
Priam of Troy ; though a prophetess, 
she was always disbelieved, 3770 
Cassava, plant, 2568 
in colour, 2685 

Cassel. Railway and engineering centre 
in western Germany, on the Fulda. 
160,000 

Cassia, what the plant is like, 2689 
what the Biblical cassia was, 2807 
Cassique, birds akin to orioles, 2895 
Cassius, character in Shakespeare’s 
J ulius Caesar, 6292 

Cassowary, bird, characteristics, 
habits, and home, 4370 
blue-necked cassowary, 4369 
Castalia, mythological fountain, 3530 
Caste, origin of, 2809, 2948, 6979 
Castiglione, Balthasar, portrait by 
Raphael, 824 


Cast 

Castile. Old and Kew Castile comprise 
roughly the 'whole of the centre of 
Spain, and contain ?*radrid, Toledo, 
Burgos, Segovia, and Valladolid. They 
formerly made up the most important 
Spanish kingdom, their miion with 
Aragon in 1-179, under Ifcrdinand and 
Isabella, being the beginning of modern 
Spain, 5056, ‘5270 
reapers at work in, 5275 
Castilloa elastica, plant, member of 
^^ettle family, 2588 

Casting-box, latest invention in printing 
newspapers, 6960 

Casting vote, deciding vote given by 
the president or chairman in certain 
cases where the voting on both sides is 
equal 

Cast iron : see Iron ; Materials, 

strength of materials ; Heat, melting 
points of metals 

Castle, English feudal castles, 3151, 6235 
ITencli fortresses and chateaux, 6357 
Castle of Indolence, poem in Spenserian 
stanzas by James Thomson, 2102 
Castle of Otranto, the novel by Horace 
Walpole, 2348 

Castor, mythological character, 5983 
Castor, star, position at different dates, 
3851 

Castor and Pollux, columns of temple, 
at Rome, 5507 

Castor oil, adulterated with lard, 2690 
method of obtaining, 2690 
plant, growing in America, 2683 
in colour, 2687 
throws out seed, 94G 
Castra, Homan camp, British names 
derived from word, 486 
Casus belli, Latin for, Reason for war 
Cat, family of big and little, 416 
ancient Egyptians trained the cat to 
catch birds, 427 

Australian species’ characteristics, 2391 
first appearance, 1756 
Gautier’s story of the cat and the 
parrot, 779, 3746 

how to draw a cat nith the liclp of two 
coins, with i)icturc, 996 
sees in dark, because pupils enlarge, 437 
sensible to high-pitched sounds. 6181 
why does a cat fall on its feet ? 4021 
why its hair stands on end, 1434 
Pictures of Cats 

child vith kitten, sculpture, 5133 
head of domestic cat, 421 
leopard, 424 
Manx, 410 

seven kittens in a row, 417 
spotted, or dasyure, 2395 
tigerine, 416 

tongue, under microscope, 1914 
wild cat, of Scotland, 422 

See also under specific names 
Catacombs, ceilings and walls decorated 
by Early Christians, 444, 446, 448 
excavation at Rome, 6992 
pictures on walls, 445 
portrait of Jesus, 445 
Catalan, Spanish language, 5056 
Catalonia. Old province of Spain, in 
the extreme north-east of .the penin- 
sula. The Catalans are hardy and hard- 
working, with a dialect of their own, 
and their country is one of tlie chief 
Spanish industrial centres, especially 
around the great port of Barcelona. A 
strong separatist feeling has existed in 
Catalonia for centuries 5277 
Catalysis, meaning of, 4472 
Catamaran tree, vringed seed, 947 
Cat and the Parrot, story and picture, 
779, 3746 

Catania. Second largest city of Sicily, 
with a good harbour and manufactures 
of silk, linen, soap, and furniture. It has 
an ancient cathedral, a imivcrsity, and 
many Roman remains, including a 
temple, theatre, amphitheatre, and 
aqueduct. 260,000 : see page 4916 
Cataract, opaciueness of lens of eye, 3664 
what is cataract of the eye ? 3649 
Catbear : see Panda 
Catbird, cry of, 3025 
bird of Queensland, 3017 
Catch-ball, game, 3598 
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Catchfly, plant, member of genus 
Silene, 6492 

English species, flower in colour, 4419 
Catching a Tartar, popular phrase for 
meeting more than one’s match, 
Tartars having been considered for- 
midable savages 
Catch the salmon, game, 3476 
Caterpillar, characteristics, 6199 
hooks on foot, under microscope, 1016 
of British butterflies, in colour, 6203 
of British moths, in colour, facing 5935 
of foreign moths, 6209 
Cat-fish, 327 

Cathedral, English, architecture, 6865 
European, 5985 

window for every day in the year at 
Salisbury Cathedral, 5871 
Catherine I, Empress of Russia, Peter 
the Great’s wife, 5895 
Catherine II, called The Great, Russian 
tsarina ; born Stettin. Prussia, 1729 ; 
died St. Petersburg 1796 ; reigned from 
1762 : see page 4816 
statesmanlike ability, 5895 
driving through village, 5894 
Catherine of' Aragon, marriage to 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII, 1073 
marriage to Henry VTII that caused 
dispute with the Pope, 1076 
Catherine Parr, wife of Henry VIII, 1076 
Catherine, St., Alexandrian virgin who 
was condemned by Maxentiiis to be 
torn to pieces on a wheel (hence 
Catherine wheel). The wheel broke, 
and she was then beheaded, 6811 
Marriage of St. Catherine, Borgognone’s 
painting, 933 

painting by Tintoretto. 940 
Pintiiricchio’s picture, 822 
Titian’s painting, 939 
Cathetometer, for measuring small 
differences of level between two points 
Cathleen, Countess, story, 3249 
Cathode, anti-cathode, which stops 
X-rays, 2464 

Catholic emancipation (1829), repeal of 
law.s against civil rights of Roman 
Catholics, 1585 
Catiline, conspiracy of, 4354 
Catmint, llower, in colour, 4288 
Cato, Marcus Porcius, called the Censor, 
Roman statesman and writer ; born 
Tusciilum 234 n.c. : died 149 : see 
page 5428 

Carthage denounced, 4353 
father of Roman history, 5428 
portrait, 4351, 5425 
Cato Street Conspiracy (1820), plot to 
assassinate cabinet ministers while at 
dinner at Lord Harrowby’s in London 
Catriona, book, R. I<. Stevenson’s 
sequel to Kidnapped, 3712 
Cat’s-ear, plant, 8493 
long-rooted, flower in colour. 5394 
Cat’s eye, mineral : see Chrysoberyl 
Cat’s toot, flower, in colour, 5642 
Cat’s-tail, grass, 3310 
Cattaro. Yiigo-Slav cathedral city and 
port on the Adriatic. (6000) 
view, 4562 

Cattegat. Broad strait between Sweden 
and Denmark, forming part of the con- 
nection between the Baltic and North 
Seas 

Cat, the Eagle, and the Sow, fable with 
picture, 3865 

Cattle, story of the family, 1151 
Argentina’s great industry, 7013 
Australia’s 13 million, 2446 
Canadian, 2195, 2320 
complaint caused by ergot, 1698 
horns, 1397 

once used ns money, 5390 

Pictures of Cattle 
all kinds of breeds, 1151-1160 
bullocks at work in flooded rice fields 
in Java, 1703 
cows in field, 2307 

drinking at stream in Australia, 2449 
herd, 3153 

Moorland Rovers, painting, by Peter 
Graham, 3656 
ranch in Canada, 2328 
team with load of wool, 805 

See also under specific names 
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Cattle egret, bird, 3868 
Catullus, Caius, Roman lyrical poet ; 
born Verona probably 87 B.c. ; died 
about 54 : see page 5428 
poems ; see Poetry Index 
Caucasic Races, one of the main di- 
visions of mankind. These races are 
the most intelligent and civilised, and 
are distinguished by their wliite skins. 
They are square jawed, and their hair is 
soft and straight or wavy. They are 
divided into the Nordic, Mediterranean, 
and Alpine types 
Caucasus, Russian mountains, 6014 
Caucus, in politics, a party committee 
that appoints candidates and decides 
on policy at elections. The term, 
which originated in the United States, 
is more often applied to political 
opponents than to one’s own side 
Caudine Forks, battle, 4797 
Cauer, Robert, The Earewell, sculpture 
by, 5256 

Cauliflower, developed from wild 
cabbage, 2434 
picture, 2437 
Cauliflower cloud, 2870 
Causation, meaning of, 4386 
Cause celebre, French for Famous trial 
Cauterets, Pyrenees, street scene, 4178 
OauterisaMon of wounds, 2504 
Cavaignac, General, tomb inMontmartre 
Cemetery, carved by Rude, 4648 
Cavaliere, del : see Del Cavaliere 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, name for 
Royalists and Puritans in the great 
Civil War 

Cavallo, Tiberius, Neapolitan scientist ; 
born Naples 1749 ; died London 1809 : 
see page 20 

Cavan. County of Ulster, Ireland ; 
area 467,000 acres ; population 92,000 ; 
capital Cavan 

Cave, in politics, a term applied to 
those who break away from a party 
Cave b^ar, of Pleistocene Age, 1881 
Cave canem, Latin for Beware of the dog 
Cave-dweller anemone, in colour, 1553 
Cavell, Edith, story of, 6686 
Cave man, life he led and pictures he 
drew. 191, 196, 461 
dwelling, 167 ^ 

kinema proves drawings accurate, 6703 
dwellings, near Almeria, 52S_^0 
primitive drawings, 192, 195, 198 
scratching a picture on bone, 197 
Cavendish, Henry, English electrician 
and chemist, discoverer of hydrogen 
gas ; born Nice 1731 ; died London 1810 : 
see page 5327 

discovered hydrogen (in 1766). 19 
Earth weighed by (ii^ 1798), 5243 
extracts nitric acid from the air, 856 
Lavoisier’s theories doubted by, 6312 
dreaming of future, 6311 
weighing the Earth, 5242 
Cavendish, Sir Thomas, English navi- 
gator, third man who sailed round 
world ; born Triraley, Suffolk, about 
1555 ; died at sea 1592 : see page 1020 
Cave of Dogs, carbon dioxide in cave 
kills dogs but not men, 1323 
Cavour, Count Camillo, Sardinian states- 
man, one of the cliief founders of 
Italian liberty ; born Turin 1810 ; died 
there 1861 : see page 4788 
Cavy, guinea-pigs derived from the 
group, 1036 
two varieties, 1032 
Cawnpore. Industrial city in the 
Indian United Provinces, with many 
tannerie.s and cotton, woollen, and jute 
mills. 220,000 
massacre of, 2814 ^ 

Caxton, William, English pioneer of 
printing, founder of the press at West- 
minster which produced the -first 
English printed books ; born probably 
Tenterden about 1422 ; died West- 
minster 1491: see pages 365, 1516 
Henry YII watches him at ^vork, 969 
Pictures of Caxton 
Edward IV’s visit to, 1513 
pictures from his books, 1511 
portrait, 1517 

reading in the fields of Tenterden, 1510 






Caye 

Cayenne. Capitol and port of Trench 
Guiana, exporting gold, cotton, sugar, 
phosphates, hides, and cayenne pepper. 
15,000 

Cayenne pepper, ol3taincd from capsi- 
cum plant, 2804 
plant in colour, 2G8G 
Cayiran, crocodile group: character- 
istics, distribution, and habits, 4491 
picture, 4488 

Cayman Islands. Three small British 
^Vcst Indian islands, yielding cattle, 
turtle, and coconuts. (5500) 

Cazin. Jean, Trench landscape painter ' 
born Samer near Boulogne 1841 : died 
near Toulon 1 901 : see page 2792 
C.B. stands for Companion of the 
Order of the Bath 

C.C. stands for County Council, Crichet 
Club, or Cycling Club 
C.E. stands for Civil Engineer, or Christ- 
ian Endeavour 

Ceara rubber, produced from manihot 
glaziovii tree, 2568 

Cecil, Robert, Lord Burghley, English 
statesman, son of William Cecil ; born 
Westminster about 1563 ; died Marl- 
borough 1G12: see page 2133 
Cecil, V/illiam, Lord Burgliley, English 
statesman ; born Bourn, Lincolnsliire, 
1520 ; died London 1598 ; Queen 
Elizabeth’s great minister, 1082, 2133 
portrait, 1077, 2133 
Cecilia, St., Donatello’s sculpture, 4523 
painting by G. Bloreau, 292G 
sculpture attributed to Donatello, 525G 
Van der Goes’s picture, 1053 
Cecilia, the Sweet Singer, story, 6810 
Cecilian, reptile, characteristics and 
habits of, 4746 

Cedar, age of Lebanon trees, 6467 
dilTercnt kinds, 3789 
Trance gets from Lebanon, 3491 
-wood used for lead pencils, 1410 
what are the cedars of Lebanon ? 3391 
Lebanon cedars, 3393 
tree, leaves, and flowers, 3546 
Celandine : see Lesser Celandine and 
Greater Celandine 

Celebes. One of the most important of 
the Dutch East Indies. It has an area 
of 72,000 square miles, and produces 
largo quantities of rice, maize, sugar, 
spices, tobacco, coffee, aud timber, 
while gold and coal are mined, ^lacassar 
is the capital. Population 3,000,000 ; 
see page 5532 

native houses at Macassar, 5542 
maps, 5541 
Celery, vegetable, 2438 
Celestial crown, in heraldry, 4986 
Celestine, 'Pope, sends Homan mission- 
aries to Britain, 2644 
Ceha, in Shakespeaie’s As You Like It, 
6048 

with Rosalind in Torest of Arden, 1103 
Cell (biology), how it is made and how 
it lives, 827 

amoeba a single-celled animal, 827 
blood : see Blood cells 
nerve : see Kerve-cell 
of muscles, 1810 

Robert Hook’s discovery of, 1883 
sponge composed of cells, 1291 
Virchow’s mvestigatious of cell-multi- 
plication, 2628 
Cell, colour : see Pigment cell 
Cell, electric : see Electric battery 
Cellini, Benvenuto, Italian sculptor and 
craftsman ; born Tlorence 1500 ; died 
there 1571 ; VTOto a famous auto- 
biograxfliy : see page 6360 
art as a goldsmith, 6740 
Celluloid, why does it catch fire so 
easily ? ‘4894 

Cellulose, artificial silk made from, 3890 
sea squirt’s tunic of, 5345 
Avhat it is, 81, 6338 
Celsius, Anders, scientist, 5779 
Celsius thermometer: see Centigrade 
thermometer 

Celts, or Kelts, people of the round- 
headed Alpine type. They arc divided 
into two sections by their language — 
the P-Celts and the Q-Celts. Thus 
Kinsalo and Penrliyn are similar in 
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that the first syllable is Celtic for head. 
They apparently migrated from Asia 
IMinor through the Balkans up the 
Danube to the former Celtic lands of 
Bohemia, Gaul, and Britain. The race 
survives in Brittany, Wales, the Isle of 
Man, Cornwall, and the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

art of enamelling known to ancient 
Celtic t riles, 6738 

Saxons and Piets defeated, in famous 
Hallelujah battle, 2644 
Switzerland’s early inhabitants, 4668 
setting out to drive off Teutons, 2645 
Cenis, Mont : see Mont Cenis 
Cennini, Cennino, Tlorentiiie painter, 
a follower of Giotto ; born Colle di Val 
d’EIsa, Tuscany ; flourished Padua 
about 1398: see page 573 
Cenotaph, Whitehall monument de- 
signed by Sir E. Lutyens, 314, 4231, 
6474, 1704 

Censorship of the Press, established and 
lapsed, 1517 

Census, meaning of the word, 2042 
Centaur, origin of, 1896 
Centaury, what it is like, 4416, 4782 
dwarf tufted, flower in colour, 5644 
tufted, flower in colour, 5393 
Centigrade thermometer, one in which 
the scale between the freezing and 
boiling points of water is divided into 
a hundred degrees, 4835 
Centipede, animal, its poison and its 
phosphorescence, 5600 
English species, 5599 
head under microscope, 3882 
West Indian species, 5599 
Central America, early civilisations, 6994 
pictures, 7005-11 
map, general, 6882 
map of animal life, 7168-9 
map, plants and industries, 6884 

See also under names of countries 
Central Asia : see under names of 
countries 

Centre of Gravity. Point of a body 
through which its whole weight seems 
to act, through the force of the Earth’s 
attraction. If supported at its centre 
of gravity, a body will balance itself 
in any position, a simple example being 
a rod or bar, in which the centre of 
gravity is the middle point. In other 
objects the centre of gravity can be 
found either by geometry or experi- 
ment , 5073 

See also Gravitation 
Centrifugal force, what it means, 4517 
Centum, Latin for hundred; generally 
written : cent. 

Century : see Weights and Measures, 
measures of Time 
Century plant : see Agave 
Cephalopod, octopus family, 5232 
Cephisodotus, Athenian sculptor, pro- 
bably the father of Praxiteles ; flour- 
ished about 400 B.c. : see page 4270 
Ceramics : see Pottery and China ware 
Cerberus, three-headed dog, 3532, 6929 
Cerceris, sand, insect in colour, 5714 
Cereal, the world’s great cereals, 1697 
Dean Swift on growing of corn, 1572 
northern limit of, 221, 2082, 5900, 5904 
once used as money, 5390 
origin, 1455 

use discovered in Bronze Age, 315 

See also specific names, Barley, 
Maize. Rice, Wheat, and so on 
Cerebellum, part of brain, movements 
and balance of body controlled by, 
2801 : sec also. Brain 
Cerebrum, part of brain, 2931 
See also Brain 

Ceres, or Dcmeter, goddess of ancient 
Greece and Rome, 3516 
gift to Triptolemus, 6819 
search for Proserpine, 4362 
mourning Persephone, sculpture, 4275 
Cerium, in gas mantle, 3336 
Cernauti, formerly Czernowitz, capital 
of Bukovina, Rumania. 90,000 : see 
page 5150 

Cerussite, white lead ore, mineral, 1304 
Cervantes, Miguel de, Spanish poet and 
writer, author of Don Quixote; born 

7105 
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Alcald de Henares, near Madrid, 1547 ; 
died Madrid 1616 ; spent five years as a 
galley-slave of the pirates of Algiers, 
8242, 5057 
portrait, 3239 

working as a galley-slave, 3243 
writes dedication of last book, 5058 
Cetiosaurus, fossil, 1507 
Cette, I’rench Mediterranean port, 4173 
Cettinje. Old capital of Montenegro, 
Yugo-Slavia. GOOO : see page 4554 
Ceuta, Moroccan town taken by Portu- 
guese, 5398 

Cevennes. Trench mountain range sepa- 
rating the Loire and Garonne basins 
from that of the Rhone. In Mont de 
. Lozere it rises to 5G50 feet : see 4164 
Ceylon. British island near the south- 
ernmost point of India ; area 25,500 
square miles ; population 4,500,000 ; 
capital Colombo (270,000). It pro- 
duces one-sixth of the world’s tea crop 
and a quarter of the total supply of 
graphite ; rice, rubber, and coconuts 
are grown and rubies and saj'jphircs 
found in good quantities. The jieople 
are mostly Singhalese and Tamils, the 
chief tomis being Kandy, Galle, and 
Trincomali. Tormerly Dutch, Ceylon 
became British in 1815 . see page 3429 
Pictures of Ceylon 
arms of the island in coloirr, 4985 
bamboos growing by riversicle, 2937 
bullock carts carrying tea, 2291 
cinnamon plantation scenes, 2805 
Colombo harbour, 3561 
Colombo, Hindu temple, 3425 
curious vegetation, 2372 
elephant ploughing rice field, 1703 
elephants in river, 2025 
flag in colour, 2407 
girl picking tea, 2285 
girl tapping rubber, 1170 
india-rubber tree, 2565 
King of Kandy de])osed by BritWh, 1051 
modern tea factory, 2291 
natives at rest, 3425 
tea carried by aerial ropeway, 2237 
tea examined after picking, 2?86, 2289 
tea sorting machinery, 2239 
temple of Anuradbapura, ])illars, 3419 
tree with roots above ground, 2372 
map, animal life, 3427 
map, plants and industries. 3426 
Cezanne, Paul, Trench ixainter, called 
the Tather of Impressionism ; born Aix 
1839 ; died 1906: see page 3042 
portrait, by himself, 3043 
The Smoker, painting, 3041 
Cf. stands for a contraction of Confer, 
aud is used in the sense of compare 
C.G. stands for Captain-general, Com- 
missary-gcneral, Consul-general or 
Captain of the Guard 
Ch. stands for Cliapter, or Chui-ch 
Chabas, Paul, modern Trench portrait- 
painter, 3168 

his painting, On the River, 3170 
Chacma baboon, IGl 
Chaco, South American plain, 7014 
Chad, St., Northumbrian bishop of the 
Mercians, 669 ; his bones being i)re- 
served in a beautiful slmne in Lichfield 
Cathedral 

Chad, Lake. Large African lake in tlic 
borderland between the Sudan and 
the Sahara. Its area is rapidly 
shrinking oving to the encroachment of 
the desert, and a town which stood on 
its shore 75 years ago is now 20 miles 
away, 3000 

Chadwick, Sir Edwin, English social and 
poor law reformer ; born Manchester 
1800 ; died 1890 : sec page 5455 
portrait, 1827 

watches children going to work, 5453 
Chadwick, John White: for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Chaerocampa celeris, moth of India, 
caterpillar, in colour, 6210 
Chaetopterus, marine \vorm. 0827 
Chaffinch, song and nest, 2901 
feeding its young, 2892 
flock raided by sparrowhaw’k, 3027 
in colour, 2899 
route of migration, 223 
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Chain, position on motor cycle, 4328 
Chained book, in Priory Chiirch, Great 
Malvern, 4803 
See also Bible 

Chain measure: sec Weights and 
Measin-es, land measure 
Chair, pieces of iron on railways, 3948 
trick of chair that comes to yon, 2233 
Chalcanthite, sulphate of copper, 1302 
Chalcedony, form of quartz, 768 / 
mineral, 1302 

Chalcid flies, their work, 6452, 6461 
Chaldea, architecture of ancient 
temples, 5376 

astronomers calculate intervals of 
eclipses, 817 

remains of ancient irrigation system 
found, 300 

Chalfont St. Giles, Milton retires to 
Buckinghamshire village during Great 
Plague, 4482 
Milton’s cottage, 4477 
Chalgrove Field, early action in the 
Civil War ; John Hampden mortally 
wounded, 526 

Chalice, carved chalice of Ardagh, 3063 
Chalk, animalcules form, 1636, 2248. 4856 
formation in southern England, 1633 
house on hilltop causes 4000 tons to be 
moved, 2526 

how the stinging nettle uses it, 2662 
how to make it, 6424 
how did the flint get into the chalk ? 
6978 

layer containing bands of flints, 2005 
map of strata in Britain, 1634 
Chalkhill, John, poems : see Poetry 
Index 

Chalk hill blue butterfly, with egg, 
caterpillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 
6203 

Chalk milk-wort, flower, in colour, 5390 
Challenger Expedition, amount of water 
in sea estimated, 560 
Kares’s Antarctic voyage, 6551 
Chalmers, James, Scottish missionary ; 
bora Ardrishaig, Argyllshire, 1841 ; 
killed by cannibals in Hew Guinea 
1901 : see pages 1142, 1137 
Chalmers, Thomas, portrait, 1827 
Chalons. Ancient city of Champagne, 
France, with many old buildings and a 
13th-centitry cathedral. It trades in 
Champagne nine. Hear here in A.D. 
451 the Homans and Goths defeated 
Attila and his Huns. 30,000 
battle of Chalons, 3933 
Chalybite, carbonate of iron, 1304 
Chamber of Deputies, French Parlia- 
ment, 4174 

Chambers, Sir William, Somerset House 
in London designed by, 4231, 6471 
Chambery. Old capital of Savoy, 
France, in a beautiful valley. It con- 
tains a cathedral and the old castle of 
the Dukes of Savoy. 25,000 
Chambord, Chateau de, famous French 
chateau on the Loire, 6358, 6364 
Chameleon, characteristics of, 4496 
northern limit in Spain, 5406 
why does it change colour ? 564 
picture, 4493 

Chamois, climbing powers, 1286, 1282 
Chamomile, plant, member of genus 
Antheinis, 6493 

species that grows in cornfields, 4542 
flowers, 5019 :in colour 4661, 4662, 4664 
Chamonix. French Alpine rc.sort at the 
foot of Mont Blanc. (800) 
Champagne. French wine-growing 
district east of Paris, in the basins of 
the Seine, Aisne, and Marne. Bheims 
and Epernay are the chief centres of 
the wine trade ; other towns are Troyes, 
with large textile industries, and 
Chdlons-sur-Marne, 4169 
Champ de Mars, great plain to south- 
west of Paris laid out in 1770 in imita- 
tion of Homan Campus Martius (which 
see) 

Champignon, fungus, grows in fairy 
rings, 3410 

Champlain, Samuel de, French-Cana- 
dian explorer, called the Father of 
Hew France ; born near Hochefort 
1567 ; died Quebec 1635 : see 1020 


monument in Quebec, 2327 
surrendering Quebec to British, 1954 
Champlain, Lake. Lake on the borders 
of Canada and the American States of 
Hew York and Vermont. Discovered 
by Champlain in 1609, it is 500 square 
miles in extent 

Champmol, French monastery that 
contains wonderful carvings by Claus 
Sluter, 4644 

Champneys, Basil, architect, 6472 
Champoiseau, discovered statue of 
Winged Victory, 6986 
Champollion, J. F., survey of Egypt, 
6850 

Champs Elysees, Paris, 4165 
Chancellor, Richard, English navigator, 
discoverer of the sea route to Arch- 
angel ; lost at sea off Aberdeensliire 
1556 : see pages 776, 4600 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Minister 
of Finance, 4537, 4538 
Chancery, its work, 477 
Chandernagore, French trading station 
in India, 2811 

Chandni Chauk, street in Delhi, 2809 
Changsha. Manufacturing centre in 
central China. 1,300,000 
Channel Islands : see Jersey ; Guernsey 
Channel Tunnel, biggest proposed for 
passenger traffic, 6596 
Chantarelie, edible fungus, 3411 
Chanticleer, vdio is he ? 6232 
Chanute, Octave, American pioneer of 
the aeroplane ; born Paris 1832 ; 

died Chicago 1910 : see page 22 
Char, fish, of Salmon family, 4982, 5197 
Charabanc, early type, 4318 
Character, climate’s effect on, 2617 
emotions make our character, 4279 
its importance, 2854 
marks on face tell our character, 1430 
Characters from the World of Story, 
in colour, 402 
Charades, 2234, 2360 
Charcoal, ironmasters of early Britain 
used it, 50 

Sweden uses for smelting, 5772 
Charcoal Burner’s Hut, The, Hous- 
seau’s painting, 2790 
Charcot, Dr. Jean, Antarctic explorer, 
6556 

Charderon, Francine, his painting, Sleep- 
ing Child, 1483 

Chardin, Jean Baptiste, French painter ; 
born Paris 1699; died there 1779; 

a famous still-life artist: 1690 
his painting, Grace, 1683 
portrait, 1680 

Chardonnet, Hilaire de : see De Char- 
donnet 

Charente. French river, rising in the 
Limousin and falling into the Bay of 
Biscay near Hochefort. It passes 
Angoulgme, Cognac, and Saintes, and 
its valley is famous for its paper mills 
and vineyards. 225 miles 
Chares, Greek sculptor, a native of 
Hindus, Hhodes ; flourished about 290- 
280 B.c. ; a pupil of Lysippus and 
the maker of the famous Colo.ssus of 
Hhodes : 4403, 4884 
Chares, King, famous statue in British 
Museum, 4026 

Charge d’affaires, official in the diplo- 
matic service. He acts with full powers 
at minor courts, and may take charge 
of affairs in the temporary absence of 
an ambassador 

Charge of the Light Brigade, charge of 
600 Light Dragoons, Lancers, and 
Hussars at Balaclava in Crimean War, 
Octobci 25, 1854 

Charing Cross, copy of cross erected by 
Edward I to Queen Eleanor, 952, 5873 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge, ugliest 
tiling in London, 6346 
Chariot in the Mud, story, 3014 
Chariot race, in ancient Home, 1907 
Charites, Greek name for the Graces, 
goddesses of beauty, 3517 
See also Graces 

Charity, beauty of true charity, 4337 
del Sarto’s group in Louvre, 820 
figure in Rouen Cathedral, 4656 
painting by Abbott Thayer, 3289 


sculpture by Bartolini, 5012 
sculpture by Thorwaldsen, 5257 
Charlemagne, great Franldsh king, 
soldier, and statesman ; born probably 
Liege about 742 ; died Aix-la-Chapelle 
814 ; founded the Holy Homan Empire, 
2521 

Alenin’s letter to Charlemagne on 
studies of his pupils, 2522 
Alcuin’s school at Aixda-Chapelle estab- 
lished, 4956 

army saved by carline thistle, 5622 
caused Saxons to be baptised, 2524 
Christianity upheld by, 4292 
crowned emperor by Pope in Home, 
2522, 2524, 4784 
legends of Charlemagne, 6817 
Pictures of Charlemagne 
addressing Rhine chiefs, 2523 
anointed King of Franks, 2521 
coronation by Pope Leo, 2523 
patron of literature and science, 2523 
portrait, 3917 
portrait by Diirer, 2522 
with young scholars, 2523 
Charleroi. Belgian iron-founding centre 
in the Sambre coalfield. 30,000 : see 
page 5650 

girl working at coal mine, 5647 
Charles I, king of England, struggle 
with Parliament, 521, 1206, 4008 
democracy hated by him, 4006 
statue by Le Sueur, 1208, 4232 
Van Dyck’s fine portraits. 521, 1422 
Pictures of Charles I 
burial at Windsor Castle, 1209 
death warrant, 4863 
his children, 1421 
last few moments, 1209 
mocked by soldiers at trial, 1205 
portrait by Van Dyck, 524 
portrait, with parents, 4131 
sees his children before his trial, 1207 
statue, 4240 

walking to execution, 1209 
William Harvey explaining blood 
circulation to Charles 1, 2507 
window in Whitehall, 4864 
Charles II, king of England, reign that 
saw the Great Plague and the Great 
Fire, 1210 

acquires Bombay from Portugal, 1948, 
2811 

cured by quinine, 2684 
England’s ignominy, 4008 
Habeas Corpus Act passed during 
his reign, 1214 

Union Flag re-established, 2402 
visits Wren at St. Paul’s, 4103 
Charles IV, king of Bohemia, European 
reputation, 4551 

Charles VI, king of France, Henry V 
married his daughter, 3920 
Charles VII, king of France, Joan of 
Arc causes him to bo crowned at 
Hheims, 2262 

coronation at Hheims, 2257 
Charles V, king of Spain and Holy 
Homan Emperor ; born Ghent 1500 ; 
died Yuste, Estremadura, 1558: see 
pages 4295, 4545 

Hetherlaiids pass to Holy Homan 
Emperor, 5527 

Spain’s greatest king, 5274 ~ 

Titian visits him, 6678 
arms, in colour, 4992 
Erasmus teaching him, 4957 
picks up Titian’s brush, 281 
portrait, by Titian. 3657 
surrender of Francis I, 3919 
Charles XII, Swedish soldier king ; born 
Stockholm 1682 ; killed Frederikshald, 
Horway, 1718 ; reigned from 1097 : see 
page 5766 

Peter the Great defeats him, 5895 
Charles Martel, Frankish king and 
soldier ; born about 690 ; died Quierzy- 
sur-Oise 741 ; defeated the Saracens 
at Tours 732 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy ; 
bora Dijon 1433 ; killed Haney 1477 : 
see page 5527 

de Comines ill-treated by him, 4454 
painting by Hoybet, 3168 
Charles the Great ; see Charlemagne 
Charles Island tortoise, 4488 
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PING-PONG BALLS 
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CHILDREN'S TOYS 






CHRISTMAS CARDS 




PIANO KEYS 



SOAP BOXES 


POTS AND LIDS 




COMBS AND THIMBLES 


TOILET ARTICLES 


EYE SH^^*^ 
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STEMS OF PIPES 
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BRUSHES AND COMBS 







BELT BUCKLES 



KNIFE HANDLES 


SET SQUARES 
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FORKS AND SPOONS 



BUTTONS AND BADGES SERVIETTE RINGS 


CARD CASES 


RAZOR HANDLES 




'kinematog^^^ collars anI) cuLs 
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WATCH CASES 



UMBRELLA HANDLES 


It is terrible that so many useful things are still made of celluloid, so highly inflammable That it will burn at the touch of 
fire, or even in the intense heat of the sun. Until the law forbids this grave danger we must act for ourselves, and we 
should never, under any circumstances, use the things seen on this page when they are made, as they often are, of 
celluloid. It may save somebody’s life if, whenever you see these things, you discourage their sale by all means. 
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Cliarleton, Robert, story of, 5829' 
Charleston. One of the oldest cotton 
ports of U.S.A., in South Carolina. 
Settled in 1680 it underwent three 
sieges in the War of Independence, 
while Fort Sumter was the scene of the 
outbreak of the Civil War 
Charley, Charley, rhyme picture, 233G 
Charlock, plant, insect pests, 3177 
mustard obtained from, 2808 
vitality of seeds, 3180 
what it is like, 4543 
flower, 4540 

Charlotte, Grand Duchess, Luxem- 
bourg’s ruler, 6979 
Charlottenburg, Prussia, church, 4432 
Charlottetown. Capital of Prince 
Edward Island, Canada, and an im- 
portant fox-farming centre. 12,000 
Charms, used in old-time medicine, 
2502 

Charnwood Forest, island in a former 
sea, 1384 

Charon, mythological ferryman of the 
dead, 3532, 6929 
Chart, ships’ charts, 3577 
Charter, what is a cliartcr ? 5366 
Charter, Great : see Great Charter 
Charter, The People’s (1S38-184S), con- 
sisted of six points : 1, Manhood suf- 
frage. 2. Annual parliaments. 3. Pay- 
ments of M.P.’s. 4. Vote by Ballot. 

5. Electoral districts. 6. Eo projicrty 
qualification for M.P.’s 
Charterhouse, London building, 4230 
exterior, 4234 

Charterhouse School, arms, in colour, 
4980 

Chartran, Theobald, his paintings 
Louis IX at his lessons, 2258 
llend Laennec treating patient, 2503 
Chartres. Ancient French city, with one 
of the most glorious cathedrals in 
Europe. Built in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, this has two magnificent 
spires and 130 medieval stained-glass 
windows. There are woollen and leather 
manufactiu’es. 25,000 
Chartres Cathedral, architecture, 6988 
ambulatory, 5987 
south entrance, 5987 
west front, 5999 

Chartreuse, La Grande. French Car- 
thusian monastery, founded by St. 
Bruno in 1084. The vast 17th-cen- 
tury building near Grenoble is now the 
property of tl'.e Reputlie 
Charybdis, famous whirlpool in the 
Strait of Messina, 6104 
origin of the whirlpool, 3529 
story in the Odyssey, 5306 
Chase, William Merritt, American 
still-life and portrait painter ; born 
Franklin, Indiana, 1840 ; died Xew 
York 1916: see page 3288 
Chassis, motor-car parts, 4324 
Chateaubriand, Frangois, Vicomte de, 
French philosophic ^^Titer, the most 
famous of his day ; born St. Malo 
1768 ; died Paris 1848: see page 4457 
Chatham, Earl of: sec Pitt, William 
Chatham. Xaval and military station 
and dockyard on the Medway, Kent. 
43,000 

Chatham. Seaport on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Canada, in Xew Brunswick. 

Population 4000 
Chatham Island, 3421 
Chat Moss, morass crossed by Liverpool 
and i\Tanchestcr Railway, 2755 
Chatsworth House. Grinling Gibbons’s 
work at, 4766, 6732, 6251 
Chatterer, Pompadour, in colour, 3141 
Chatterer, red, in colour, 3263 
Chatterton, Thomas, his death, 2101 
Chaucer, Geofirey, English poet, the 
writer of the Canterbury Tales, the 
first great poetical work in English ; 
born i.ondoii about 1340 : died there 
1400 : see pages 363, 5801 
Caxton printed his works, 1516 
Christianity of IMiddle Ages pictured by, 
3508 

how to read Chaucer, 364 
modernised by Drydcn, 1610 
poems : see Poetry Index 


self-description, 366 

writings add to our knowledge of reign 
of Edward III, 954 

Pictures of Chaucer 
Chaucer at the King’s Court, 867 
on horseback, 3GG 
pointing to friend’s poem, 363 
portrait, 1826 

statue in Park Lane, London, 4477 
Chaiidet, Antoine, French sculptor who 
made classic statue of Xapolcon, 4647 
Cupid and the Butterfly, 4651 
Oedipus and Shepherd, 4898 
Checa, U., picture of Huns, 2153 
Cheddar. ATllage in Somerset famous 
for its remarkable gorge and stalactite 
caves, and for its cheese. 2000: see 
pages 2309, 1716 

Chedorlaomer, king of the Elamites, 6798 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer, popular soug in the 
Crimean war, 1264 
Cheerfulness, importance of, 3462 
Cheese, beef half as nourishing, 2309 
British Empire’s production, 1943 
Gorgonzola improved by fungus, 1440 
microbes in its manufacture, 698, 2309 
why bread should be eaten with, 2428 
Cheetah, characteristics, 419, 424 
Chef-d’oeuvre, French for a Master- 
piece 

Chekhs : see Czechs 
Chelmonski, Polish painter, 6136 
Chelmsford. Capital of Essex, on the 
Chelmer. The church of St. Mary 
here is now a cathedral. 21,000 
arms, in colour, 4990 
Chelone, nymph changed into tortoise, 
4964 

Chelsea china, its manufacture, 6738 
Chelsea Hospital, designed by Wren, 
4106, 6239 

Cheltenham, Health resort in Glouces- 
tershire, with mineral springs and 
several large schools. 49,000 
Cheltenham College, arms, in colour, 
4989 

Chemical, description of chemicals, 4469 
disease attacked with, 4471 
Chemin de fer, French for Railway 
Chemist, why do chemists have 
coloured bottles in windows ? 5737 
at work in laboratory, 4469 
Chemistry, world importance, 4469 
compounds and their formation, 4345 
how to make simple chemical experi- 
ments, 6423 

can chemistry build up life ? 6719 
Chemnitz. Great German te.xtilc- 
mannfacturing centre in Saxony. 

300,000 : see page 4426 
Chemulpo, Korean port, 6618 
Cbenil Gallery, London, Augustus 
John’s fine line drawings at, 2677 
Chenonceaux, Chateau de, interesting 
French country house, 6358, 6369 
Cheops, or Khufu, Great Pyramid built 
by, 4884, 5379, 6868 
Chepman, Walter, Scottish pioneer of 
printing ; born Edinburgh about 1473 ; 

died there about 1538 
Chepstow. Port near the mouth of the 
Wye, in Monmouthshire, with a ruined 
Xorman castle. The tide here sometimes 
rises 53 feet. (5100) 
castle, 961 

Cheque, what it is, 5392 
Chequered skipper butterfly, with , egg, 
caterpillar and chrysalis, 6208 
Cherbourg. French naval arsenal on 
the English Channel, a frequent port 
of call for Transatlantic liners. 

45,000 : see page 4173 
Cherith, brook by wliich Elijah stayed, 
2480, 3469 

Cherokee, Seqnoya’s alphabet for 
Indian tribe, 5459 
Cherra Punji, its rainfall, 5884 
Cherry, Andrew, Irish actor and writer of 
songs ; born Limerick 1763 ; died Mon- 
mouth 1812 : see pages 1264, 1261 
Cherry, family, 4039, 4284, 6492 
seeds sown by birds, 949 
what the wild cherry is like, 4284, 4414 
why has a cherry a stone inside ? 3164 
fine hunch of fruit, 1816 
fiower of wild variety, in colour, 4285 


fruit, in colour, 3667 
harvesting in British Columbia, 2330 
wild tree with flowers and Ic.i ves, 4158 
Cherry gall : see Oak-apple 
Cherry- Garrard, Apsley, English An- 
tarctic explorer, 6561 
Chesapeake Bay. Deep inlet in the east 
coast of America, receiving the waters 
of the Susquchaima, Potomac, Rappa- 
liannock, and James rivers. Hear its 
head is Baltimore 
Henry Hudson explores, 5212 
Chesapeake, U.S. frigate, Jts flag, ^SGl 
Cheseman, Robert, by Holbein, 1191 
Cheshire. Western county of England ; 
area 1025 square miles ; population 
1,025,000 ; capital (Chester. Dairy- 
farming and cheese-making are im- 
portant ; much salt is mined ; and there 
are large chemical, textile, and ship- 
building industries. llirkcnhead, 
Stockport, Crewe, Macclesfield, Hyde, 
Stalybridge, Wallasey, Northwich, 
Xantwich, and Congleton arc among 
the largest towns, 214, 1384 
Chess, how to play chess, 1119 
Chess Party, painting by Roybet, 3171 
Chess Players, painting by Eakins, 3296 
Chess apples, fruit of whitebeam, 4038 
Chessboard, ivory, from Florence, 74 
Chessyiite, carbonate of copper, 1303 
Chest (anatomy), 1196 
Chester. Capital of Cheshire, on the 
Dee. Once an important Roman 
station, it has many antiquities, and is 
still enclosed by 14th-century walls ; 
there arc picturesque houses and a line 
cathedral. 41,000 : see pages 466, 857 
cathedral, its architecture, 5874 
arms, in colour, 4990 
street scene, 1834 • 

view of cathedral from south-east, 5877 
Chesterfield, Lord, olfer of £2500 for seat 
in Parliament, 1824 
Samuel Johnson’s letter to, 1976 
Chesterfield. Industrial town in Derby- 
shire, having textile maiiiifactures and 
foundries, iron, coal, and lead mines, 
and slate and stone quarries. The 
Gothic parish church has a curious 
twisted spire, 228 feet high. 02.000 
parish church with twisted spire, 1836 
Chesterton, G. K., poems : see Poetry 
Index 

Chestnut, Italy grows, 4913 
fruit in colour, 3669, 3072 
with leaves and flowers, 3551, 4151 
Chestnut-backed babbler, in colour, 3141 
Chest of Caller Pit, legend, 1149 
Chest of drawers, how to make from a 
match-box, with picture, 3843 
Cheviot Hills. Range stretching for 
about 25 miles between England and 
Scotland. Cheviot, 2070 feet, is its 
highest point, 212 
Chevrotain, animal, 1404 
Chevy Chase, Douglas Standard, in 
colour, 2408 

Cheyne Walk, Chclgea, 1220 
Chibchas, ancient Colombian people, 
6998 

Chic, French for Stylish 
Chicago. Second largest and most 
important city of the U.S. A., in 
Illinois. Situated near the southern 
end of Lake Michigan, it is a great 
centre of the packed meat, cattle, 
grain, and lumber trades of the Middle 
West, over 16 million cattle being 
brought to the Union stockyards every 
year. The production of agricultural 
machinery, rolling stock, and furniture, 
and the printing industry are very 
important. 2,750,000 
American architecture there, 6476 
rapid growth, 3799 

Pictures of Chicago 
Eugene Field monument, 1090 
Grant’s monument, 3681 
Madison Street station, 3804 
Shakespeare’s statue, 4477 
State Street, 3804 

Chicago Scherzer Bridge, double leaf 
rolling lift bridge which spans the 
Chicago river and gives a 275 feet 
clearance for ships 


Chic 


INDEX 
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Chichester. Ancient Roman city in 
AVest Sussex, containing a fine cathe- 
dral. Built between the 11th and, 16th 
centuries, this has a si-'ire 277 feet high, 
and is remarkable for its detached 
bell tower. 12, .500 
jS’orman work in cathedral, 5866 
Roman settlement, 470 
St. Mary’s Hospital and its origin, 6240 
arms, in colour, 4990 
Bishop Storey’s Cross, 1594 
cathedral, 1594 

Chichester Canal, painting by J. M. AY. 
Turner, 2419 

Chickari, red squirrel of America, 1030 
Chickweed, relation of stitehwort, 4290 
Chickweed wintergreen, 4782 
Chicory, Belgium produces, 5646 
coffee adulterated with, 2443, 4414 
relation of endive, 2434 
flower, in colour, 4418 
Chiff-Chaff, bird, in colour, 2768 
Chiffre d’Amour, Fragonard’s fine 
painting in AAhallace Collection, 1689 
Chilblains, what causes chilblains ? 3651 
Child, England’s real wealth, 3271 
bones gristly to allow for growth, 1567 
cream should be given to them, 2308 
education compulsory, 6253 
feeding wisely of vital importance, 2184 
first introduced into sculpture by 
Boethus of Carthage, 4403 
food needed in larger quantity than by 
grown-ups, 2184 

International Labour Office’s work, 6484 
laws which protect children, 4903 
marriage in olden times, 1824 
meat not very good for, 2559 
oatmeal and milk an ideal food, 2430 
protection under State, 6254 
salts of lime needed, 2184 
sleep should be allowed until natural 
waking, 1549, 2044 
sugar should never be forbidden, 2183 
water should be taken in plentiful 
supply, 2182 

why are some things good for grown-ups 
and not for children ? 2787 
will children rule the world ? 2919 
Children of Fifty Lands, in colour, 1 
Mother Nature and her children, 43 
reading a book, 80 

See also Child Labour, Children’s 
Act and so on 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, poem that 
made Byron famous, 2596 . 
Childhood, sculpture by Donatello, 4897 
Child Labour, the terrible blot on Eng- 
land’s history, 1825, 4903 
abolition through Lord Shaftesbury’s 
noble work, 1828 

cotton industry’s sordid chapter, 172, 
244 

restricted in 19th century. 1582 
Children of the Sky, story, 6813 
Children’s Act, alcohol restrictions 
under, 2679 

work accomplished by, 4903 
Children’s Courts, what they are and 
the work they do, 4904 
Children’s Crusade (1212), in which 
90,000 marched from France and Ger- 
many for the Holy Land, but were 
mostly shipwrecked or sold as slaves 
Children’s Encyclopedia, The, three 
stages in printing, 6959 
Children’s Holiday Fund, woman who 
sold her shawl, story. 6936 
Children’s Newspaper, The, why it is 
cheap, 5515 

Child Roland to the Dark Tower Came, 
story, 2514 

Child’s Book of Verse, book by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 4082 
Child’s Good Things, in colour, 5 
Child Trusted with State Secrets, story, 
5703 

Child who Came by Night, story and 
picture, 4971 

Chile. AVestern maritime republic of 
South America ; area 290,000 square 
miles ; population 3,800,000 ; capital 
Santiago (510,000). Conquered by 
Pedro de A'aldivia, a follower of 
PizaiTO, in the 16th century, it remained 
Spanish up to 1817, when it was 


liberated by San Martin. It is now one 
of the most progressive parts of the 
continent, and is noted especially for 
its wealth in copper and nitrate ; 
though it also exports gold, silver, 
wool, and cereals. A’^alparaiso (185,000) 
is its great port ; others are Concepcion, 
Iquique, and Antofagasta; 7014 
Spanish conquest, 6996 
flags, in colour, 4009 
pictures, 7010 

Maps of Chile 

animal life of the country, 6878 
general and political, 6873 
industrial life, 6880-81 
physical features, 6874-75 
plant life, 6876-77 
Chilean sea-eagle, 3627 
Chilion, settled in Moab, 1617 
Chillies, obtained from same plant as 
cayenne pepper, 2804 
Chillingham cattle, characteristics, 1152 
Chiltern Hills. Range of chalk hills in 
Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Bed- 
fordshire, and Hertfordshire. 900 feet 


Chiltern Hundreds, what are they ? 5244 
Chimborazo. Extinct vole; 


olcano in the 
Andes of Ecuador. 20,500 feet 
Chimera, slain by Bellerophon, 6821 
Chimney, open chimneys help to keep 
the room fresh, 1323 
why smoke goes up, with picture, 3771 
Wonder Questions 

whj’' are some chimney pots bent ? 4268 
why does a chimney smoke ? 3770 
why has a factory a tall chimney ? 1796 
why has a factory chimney a rim round 
the top ? 5864 

why must a big cliimney have such a 
broad base ? 5494 

Chimpanzee, arms and legs used in 
walking, 438 

his home and character, 160 
group at play, 103 
taking a walk, 164 

China. Great Asiatic republic, home of 
the most ancient civilisation in the 
world. China proper comprises 18 
provinces, with a total area 1,500,000 
square miles : it is remarkable for its 
great natural wealth and fertility, the 
iLangtse-kiang valley especially being 
one of the most populous districts in 
the world. Agriculture is by far the 
most important industry, the largest 
crops including tea. wheat, barley, 
rice, maize, millet, fruit, sugar, indigo, 
spices, cotton, and tobacco ; but the 
mineral wealth, in coal especially, is 
very considerable. Silk, tin, and anti- 
mony are great exports. The chief 
towns are Peking, the capital 
(1,300,000), Shanghai (1,600,000), 
Hankow, and Canton (1,370,000) ; 
other very important places are 
Foochow, AA^’enchow, Changsha, Soo- 
chow, Ningpo, Chungking, Chingtu, 
Nanking, Tientsin, Hangchow, and 
Amoy. Alanchuria and Eastern 
Turkestan are dependent States, but 
Tibet and Mongolia are now virtually 
independent. The total population is 
estimated at over 400 millions, chiefly 
Buddhists, Taoists, and Confucians 
general description, 6599 
ancient history revealed by excava- 
tion, 6993 

Buddhism in India and China com- 
pared, 2032 

coal deposits, 2713, 2716 
commercial future predicted for, 2032 
early civilisation, 6850, 6993 
Great AAhill of that runs 1400 miles, 
5628, 6510 

paper first made, 1439, 6337 
people : see Chinese 
post offices found by Marco Polo, 4626 
rice cultivation, methods, 1700 
stories in Chinese school books, 3014, 
4854 

stories of Chinese boys, 5707 

sugar-cane cultivated, 6107 

tea and where it is sent, 2284, 2290 

teaching of Confucius, 2032 

war with Japan, 6017 

bamboo forest near Nankin, 2936 
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boy of China, 89 
children at school, 2041 
cormorants used for fishing, 6508 
Faux-Namiti bridge, on the Yunnan 
railway, 552 
flags, in colour, 4009 
Great AVall, 6506 
lady, 6508 
mandarin, 6508 
Ming Tombs arches, 5635 
pagodas and temples, 5082 
peasant, 6505 

people and scenes, 6498-9, 6505, 6513 
railway engine, 3511 
rice-fields on hills, 1609 
tea being examined, 2289 
tea packing method, 2290 
Maps of China 

animal life of the country, 6516 
general and political, 6522 
industries, 6520 
natural featmes, 6514 
plant life, 6518 

See also Chinese : Chinese Empire 
China (ware), story of making, 301 
clay ; see China clay 
how to mend it, 2488 
Japan makes, 6619 
kinds made in many countries, 6737 
non-condiictor of electricity, 236 
Saxony manufactures, 4426 
Wedgwood’s influence on industry, 802 
work in English potteries, 341 
what are the brown specks in cbiiia ? 
1922 

Chinese goddess, 75 
willow-pattern jdato, 35 
See also Pottery 
China cinnamon : see Cassia 
China clay, where obtained and ho\^ 
prepared, 301, 2715 
drying, kneading, and clay pits, 303 
China grass : see Ramie 
China Sea. Part of the Pacific lying west 
of the chain of islands fringing eastern 
Asia. It includes the Yellow Sea and 
the Gulf of Siam, its chief ports being 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Foochow, Canton, 
Hong Kong, Saigon, Bangkok, Manila, 
and Singapore 

China’s Sorrow, nickname of Hwang* 
ho river, 6510 

Chinch beetle, enemy of wheat, 1578 
Chinchilla, fur valuable, 1036, 1033 
Chinese. A very numerous race of 
southern Mongols who have inhabif.ed 
China for thousands of years, and have 
sim'ived by the inertia of their tem- 
perament. A frugal, peace-loving, 
hard-working people, they have a litera- 
ture dating back to 700 n.c., and their 
language has changed little in the 
course of 5000 years : 5080 
art similar to early Mexican, 6994 
biggest nation of the world, 2041 
early navigators crossed the Pacific to 
America, 1014 
enamel art, 6738 
honesty, 2032 
invention of compass, 103 
literature, 5674 
philosophers, 5080 
porcelain manufacture, 6512, 6737 
refigion, 2032 

See also China 

Chinese album, how to make, with pic- 
ture, 3723 

Chinese architecture, 5628, 5635 
Chinese dictionary, by R . Morrison, 1138 
Chinese Empire, general description, 
6499, 6502 

Chinese railways puzzle, 2611, 2731 
Chinese windlass, 6349 
Chingtu. Capital of Sze-chwan, China, 
in one of the richest agricultural dis- 
tricts in the world. 1,000,000 
Chinkiang. Chinese port at the 
junction of the Yangtsc-kiaug and 
Grand Canal. 500,000 
Chinnampo, Korean port, 6618 
Chino-Japanese War, 6617 
Chintreuil, Antoine, French landscape 
painter ; born Pont-de-Va\ix, near 
Macon, 1814 ; died Septeuil near 
Mantes 1873 : see page 2790 
his painting, Space, 2789 
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Chios, island in the Aegean Sea, birth- 
place of great sculptors, 4026 
massacre of Greeks, 5156 
Chipmunk, liabits and hibernation, 1030 
four-banded, 1031 

Chippendale, Thomas, English fiirnitiu'e 
maker ; born in ’Worcestershire pro- 
bably about 1710 ; died London 1779 : 
sec page 3860 

style of furniture developed bj', 6737 
talking to Sir Joshua Tleynolds, 3SG1 
Chippendale furniture, chair, G735 
Chita. Capital of Transbaikalia, 
Siberia, trading in agricultural produce, 
furs, and hides. 80,000 
Chital deer, 1402, 1403 
Chitin, insects’ and crabs’ armour, 5473 
Chitin shell, 6580 

Chiusi, formerly Etruscan capital of 
Clusium, 6992 

Chivalry, in the Middle Ages, 3505 
The Vigil, painting by John Tcttie, 3505 
Chlorine, gas, composition of, 4347 
its use in Great AVar, 1539 
in salt, 483, 1539 

Chloroform, ch'seovered by two chemists 
(in 1831), 2508 
effect on brain cells, 828 
prepared from methane, 4348 
Simpson first tested. 2508, 2503 
why does chloroform send us to sleep ? 
6840 

Chlorophyll, plant uses it to get food, 201 
what it is, and where found, 81, 82, 6230 
Chocolate, wlmt chocolate is made 
from, 1438, 2316 
X-ray photograph, 2467 
Chocolate creams, how to make, 752 
Choke-damp, danger in mines, 2717, 
3332 

Choke tube, in carburetter, 4320 
Choking fit, how it happens and hov/ to 
stop it, 1320 

Cholera, germs discovered by Koch, 2626 
microbes, 577 
Chondrodite, mineral, 1303 
Chopin, Jb'rederic, Polish composer ; 
born near ‘Warsaw 1809 ; died Paris 
1849 ; the poet of the piano, 148 
dtude and prelude composed during 
Polish revolt, 6135 
portrait, 145 

Choragic Monument, famous monu- 
ment of Lysierates at Athens, 5500 
view of ruins, 3464 
Chorda, thread-like, seaweed, 3416 
Chordaria, whip-shaped, seaweed, 3414 
Chough, bird, characteristics, 2770 
in colour, 3021 

Chough-thrush, characteristics, 2771 
Chousingha, foui'-horncd antelope of 
India, 1400 

Chow-chow, dog, related to wolf, 669 
Mdiitc, 667 

Chrism, or anointing oil, preparation of 
balm of Gilead, 2938 
Christ : sec Jesus Christ 
Christchurch. Ancient town in Hamp- 
shire, near the mouth of the Avon. 
Here are a splendid priory church 
in the Xorman and Early English 
styles and the remains of a Xorman 
castle. (7000) 

Christchurch. Largest city aud port of 
South Island, Xew Zealand, capital of 
Canterbury Province. It is the export 
centre for the frozen mutton from the 
Canterbury plains. 115,000 
Cashel Street, 2704 
P.iver Avon scene, 2704 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, built 
by Wren, 6238 

Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 5877 
exterior, 5881 

Christ Church College, Oxford, arms, 
in colour, 4988 

Christian, in Pilgrim’s Progress, 6781 
Christian : sec Christianity 
Christian art, architecture, 5739 
decoration of the catacombs, 443, 446, 
Christian Era, how and why the date 
was fixed, 2293 

Christian Hero, The, prose work by 
Steele, 1731 

Christiania. Now Oslo, capital of 
Norway, on Christiania Eiord. A 


great commercial centre and timber 
port, it contains the National Uni- 
versity and a cathedral, and has con- 
siderable manufactures. 260,000 : see 
page 5771 

Karl Johans Gadc, 5781 
Christianity, 5557, 6915, 7049 
Antioch, a centre, 8297 
Aristotle’s inllucnce on, 1288 
Charles Martel’s triumph for, 2521 
Constantine favoured it, 2883 
disciples of Jesus said to have preached 
Gospel in India, 2810 
early teaching, 1906 
Greek aud Homan churches, 1908 
inllucnce in Home, 1905 
influence on Erench song, 4453 
in Germany in early times, 1907 
in Ireland’s early days,' 594^ 3062 
life of Christians in the Dark Ages, 1908 
Mohammedanism has much in common 
with, 2282 

Mohammedan wars against, 1908 
origin of name Christian, 6417 
persecution of the Christians. 1906, 
2877, 2881, 6916, 6922 
Plato’s inlluencc, 1228 
rise in British Isles, 470, 588, 594, 
2400, 2646, 2776, 6918 
rise under Constantine, 446 
spread of, 3346, 6171, 6537, 6915 
struggle for uniformity, 7049 
what it teaches, 1906, 4089 
when was Christianity introduced into 
England ? 5004 

Apostles setting out to preach, 6171 
early Christians at prayer, 6417 
first preaching in Britain, 463 
meeting of Christians in Rome, 1905 
Christiansand. Cathedral city on the 
Norwegian south coast, exporting fish 
and timber, 20,000 
Christmas Dav, festival of the birthday 
of Jesus Christ (December 25), 
English Quarter Day ; see Quarter 
Days 

Christmas Island. Lonely British island 
on the Indian Ocean, imder Straits 
Settlements administration. Its 2000 
people work its phosphate deposits 
land crab pests on, 5476 
Christmas rose, origin of, 5268 
Christopher, St., legend, 6810 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, arms, in 
colour, 4088 

Christ’s Hospital, founded by Edward 
VI, 6844 

Lamb and Coleridge educated at, 2472 
arms, in colour, 4989 
Chromoscope, apparatus by means of 
which three negatives taken through 
blue, red,' and yellow screens show a 
picture in natural colours 
Chronicle of Kiev, The, 12th-century 
Russian chronicle, 4815 
Chronometer, John Harrison invents, 
3738 

ship’s chronometer, 8576 
Chronopher, Greenwich time trans- 
mitter, 1472 

post-ofiice time signaller, 1472 
Chronos; see Saturn 
Chronoscope, for measuring extremely 
short periods of time or the velocity of 
projectiles 

Chrysalis, transformation into perfect 
insect, 6199, 6202 

of British butterflies in colour, 6203-08 
Chrysanthemum, plant, derivation of 
name, 6497 

genus of order Compositae, 6493 
liow to make paper ones, 5813 
growing in Japan, 6622 
various species, 6381-2 
Chrysanthemum-Old-Man, story, 3496 
Chrysanthemum, The, story, 4734 
Chryselephantine, method of sculpture, 
used by Aiicieut Greeks, 4142 
Chry.soberyl, cat’s-eyc, mineral, 1304 
Chrysocolla, silicate of copper, 1302 
Chrysoprase, mineral, 1301 
Chrysostom, St., his life story, 6811 
Chrysymenia, rosy, seaweed, 3414 
Chub, fish.of Carp family, food of, 4979 
Chulain, or Cuchulain, stories of, 1276, 
5469, 5585 


Chungking. Chinese port on the upper 
Yangtsc-kiang, with an immense trade 
in skins, timber, leather, furs, and 
silk. 1,100,000 

Church, Frederick Edwin, American 
landscape painter ; born Hart ford, 
Connecticut, 1826 ; died New York 
1900 : see page 3287 
his painting, The Parthenon, 3291 
Church (building), Basilican churches 
of the early Christians, 448, 5739 
beautiful French churches, 5989 
building permitted by Constantine, 446 
court jester founds a church, 5866 
German buildings, 5991 
Gothic architecture, 449, 5865 
London churches, 5872, 6469, 6479 
modern churches in Gothic style, 6472 
mosaic work in early churches, 446 
Norman churches in England, 449, 5865 
Renaissance churches in Italy, 6110-14 
Romanesque style, 449, 5744 
St. Peter’s, Rome, the largest iu the 
world, 5994, 6112 

Saxon churches of Early England, 5865 
Spanish, inlluencc of Moors, 5994 
Wren’s London churches, 6243 
why are ollicial notices hung at church 
doors ? 5620 

See also Cathedral ; Architecture 
Church (organisation), fairs iu early 
England mider, 3382 
feudalism’s bad effect, 3508 
Gregory’s fmc reforms, 2278 
miracle plays fostered by, 857 
power in fifth century, 2280 
Churchill, John : see Marlborough, 
Duke of 

Churchill, Winston, American historical 
novelist ; born St. Louis 1871 : see 
page 4336 

Churchyard,’ why are there so many 
yew trees in churchyards ? 5491 
Chylocladia, seaweed, 3415-16 
C.I. stands for Imperial Order of tlip 
Crown of India 

Cibber, Colley: poems sec Poetry Indey 
Cicada, insect, life-story of, 5720 
English species, 5721 
growth of larva m American, 5709 
Cicely, sweet, flower in colour, 5642 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Roman phllo* 
sopher and statesman, most famous 
orator of Rome ; born Arpinum 106 

B. c. ; assassinated near Formiae 43 
B.c. : sec pages 4354, 5428 

death, 4354 

portrait, 4351, 5425 

speaking in Roman Senate, 4349 

Cid, The, Spanish national hero, 

famous for his exploits against the 

Moors ; born near Burgos about 1040 ; 

died 3’alencia 1099 : see page 5410 
story of romantic knight told in 200 
ballads, 5056 

C. I.E. stands for Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire 

Cigar, manufacture in Holland, 5531 
examined under X-rays, 2469 
Cigar-box, how to make a violin from 
a cigar-box, 249 
Cilia, what they are, 3412 
dirt and dust kept out of lungs by, 1321 
Ciliated heath, what it is like, and where 
it grows, 5019 
flower, in colour, 5143 
Cilicia, French occupation, 6268 
Cimabue, Giovanni, first famous Floren- 
tine painter ; born Florence 1240 ; died 
there about 1303: see page 4715 
pictures attributed to Duccio, 568 
Pictures 

Cimabue decorating church walls, 4717 
discovery of Giotto, 4719 
mosaic designed by, 6736 
painting of Betrayal by Judas, 572 
portrait, 4715 
talking with Giotto, 4717 
Cima da Conegliano, follower of 
Giovanni Bellini, 932 
Cimbri, people, homeland of, 5787 
Cinchona, of Bedstraw family, 2683 
grown in Java, 5532 
introduction into India, 2684 
medicinal properties, 2684 
tree, 2691 






Cine 

Cincinnati. Incliistrial city of Ohio, 
XJ.S.A., with a frontage of 20 miles on 
the Ohio river. Its trade is chiefly 
in packed meats, machinery, hoots, 
_ and textiles. 420,000 
Cincinnatus, Lucius Quinctius, Roman 
legendary hero, famous for his modesty 
and simple life ; lived about 519-439 
I3.C. : see page 4350 
Cinderella, story with picture, 1761 
Cinereous vulture, 3G3G 
Cinnabar, sulphide of mercury, 1302 , 
Cinnabar moth, and caterpillar, I 
colour, facing 5935 

Cinnamon, tree of Laurel family, 2807 
Ceylon production, 3420 
how’ the spice is obtained, 2807 
bark laid out to dry in sun, 2805 
cutting dow'n branches in Ceylon, 2805 
peeling the branches, 2805 
plant, in colour, 2G8G 
Cinnamon teal, bird, in colour, 3144 
Cinquefoil, of genus Potentilla, 6492 
llow’ers, 4287, 4420, 5891, 6128 
heraldic charge, 928 
Cinque Ports, flag, in colour, 240G 
Ciutra. Beautiful Portuguese health 
resort, near Lisbon. (GOOO) 
castle of Pena, 5403 
Cipango, Marco Polo’s name for Japan, 
6616 

Circassians, Caucasian people, 8016 
conquest by Russians, 5896 
Circe, mythological goddess, 3529 
story in the Odyssey, 5306 
painting by Sir E. Burne-Jones, 3527 
Circle, can -we square a circle ? 4265 
how to dra-w a dog from circles, with 
picture, 5564 

how’ to find area, circumference, dia- 
meter, and so on : see Weights and 
Measures, quickest way of finding 
things 

Circled archer beetle, in colour, 6335 
Circuit, electric, closed and open, 855 
Circuit, in la\v, explained, 4775 
Circular Measure : see Weights and 
iMeasures 

Circular saw, 6352 

Circulation of the Blood, time occupied 
in various animals : see Blood, and 
Physiologj- tables . 

Circum, Latin for About, or Around 
Circumlocution Office, Dickens’s name 
for the tortuous .wvays of officialdom, 
2848 

Cirencester, Market tow’ii in Gloucester- 
shire, on the Churn. The Roman 
Corinium, it has a fine JPcrpendicular 
parish church and remains of a 12th- 
century abbey. (7500) 
mosaic paving at, dates from Roman 
occupation, 6732 
old Guildhall, 6240 
Cirl bunting, bird, in colour, 3021 
Cirro-cumulus, clouds, 2872 
Cirro-cumulus lenticular, clouds, 2872 
Cirro-stratus, cloud, 2871 
Cirrus, cloud, 'what it is, 2921 
picture, 2870 

See also Cloud 

Ciseri, Antonio, painting of Ecce Homo, 
4705 

Citheronia regalis, moth of Brazil, 
caterpillar, in colour, 6209 
Citizen, derivation of word, 4407 
Citizen of the World, essays by Oliver 
Goldsmith, 1980 
Citron, fruit, 1813 
use of, 1814 

City of London School, arms, in colour, 
4989 

City of the Heavens, Tycho Brahe’s 
observatory, 3492 

City of the Sun, book by Tommaso 
Campanella, Italian philosopher 
(1568-1639), 4583 
Civet, animal, habits, 420 
African and binturong, 424 
Civil day, what it is, 5120 
Civilisation, ancient Egyptian, 426 
Cretan, 795 
development, 10 

Elamites believed to be the first 
civilised people, 6849 
faith of men in each other as basis, 1109 


INDEX 

Greek, 674, 1163, 1290 
Gregory set it on a new road, 2280 
hate holds back, 2282 
horse’s part in, 1896 
life would not be easier if we went back 
to Nature, 2601 

man has to choose between its call and 
that of the wild, 298 
moral law prevents its falling to pieces, 
496, 619, 797 

order of early civilisations, 6850 
peace essential to, 797 ’ 

Rome's decay caused withering of. 1538 
slavery basis of ancient, 428 
W'olf at war with, 538 • 

■why is a white man more civilised than 
a black man ? 6729 
Civil Service, -what it is, 4539 
number of people employed, 4657 
sense of duty wdiich inspires, 2352 
Civil War, in England, began at 
Nottingham. 522, 6808 
Civil War, in Roman Empire, 2881 
C.J., stands for Chief Justice 
Clackmannan. Smallest Scottish 
county ; area 55 square miles ; popula- 
tion 33,000 ; capital Clackmannan 
Clacton. Seaside resort in Essex, 70 
miles from London. 17,000 
Cladophora, straight, seaweed, 3413 
Clam, giant, shells used as baths, 6582 
Clamp shell, 6580 

Clanothus, silk-moth of California. 

caterpillar, in colour, 6209 
Clapham, origin of name, 587 
Clapperton, Hugh, Scottish African 
explorer ; born Annan, Dumfriesshire, 
1788 ; died Sokoto, Nigeria, 1827 ; 

discovered Lake Chad : 3000, 2997 
Clara, St., 13th-century abbess wffio 
was born at Assisi and entered a Bene- 
dictine nunnery against the wishes of 
her parents. She was much influenced 
by St. Francis, and founded the order 
of Poor Clares in connection with the 
Franciscans 

Clare, John, called the Northampton- 
shire Peasant Poet ; born Helpstone 
near Peterborough 1793 ; died North- 
ampton 1864 : see page 3954 
poems : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 3953 

Clare. County, of Munster, Ireland ; 
area 1330 square miles ; population 
105.000: capital Ennis 
Clare College, Cambridge, arms, in 
colour. 4988 

Clarendon, Earl of : see Hyde, Edw^ard 
Clarion, heraldic charge, 926 
Clarissa Harlowe, novel by Samuel 
Richardson, 2347 

Clarke, Marcus, Australian novelist ; 
born Kensington, London, 1846 ; died 
Melbourne 1881 : see page 4336 
Clarkson, Thomas, English anti-slavery 
leader; born Wisbech 1760; died 
Play ford Hall near Ipswich, 1846 : see 
page 3244 

Claudia, British lady in the Bible knowm 
to Paul, 60, 2400 

Claudian Aqueduct, The, painting by 
Corot in the National Gallery, 2791 
Claudio, in Shakespeare’s Measure for 
Measure, 6050 

Claudio, in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing, 6046 
Claudius, Roman emperor ; born Lug- 
dunum (Lyons) IOb.c. ; reigned A.D. 41- 
54 ; the Caesar under wiiom Britain 
wms conquered. 2400, 2876 
Caractacus brought before, 2397 
portrait, 1667, 2878 
Claudius II, Roman emperor, 2879 
Claudius, Matthias, poems : see Poetry 
Index 

Claudius, in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 61 £3 
Clausen, George, English painter of 
scenes of country life ; born London 
1852 : see pages 2678, 2928 
Bird-scaring in March, painting, 2676 
Gossip on the Road, painting, 2671 
Clavelina, a sea squirt, 5346 
Claviger beetle, characteristics, 6331 
Clay, Maud Hogarth, Horses in Harvest 
Field, painting by, 1893 
Clay, bricks made of baked, 1789 

7173 


Clin 

coalbeds formed on, 2713 
granite mountains have become, 301 
lead pencil made of graphite and, 1409 
man first makes use of, 298 
puddle used to line canals, 4865 
weight of a cubic foot ; see Weights and 
Measures, w’eiglit of materials 
W'riting tablets made by the Baby- 
lonians, 2034 

polisiied nodule w'ith lime cracks, 2007 
See also Brick ; China clay 
Clayton, John (1827-1913), fine stained 
glass w'indow's designed by, 6731 
Cleaning, best w’ay to clean things, 256 
Clear, Cape. Southernmost i)oint of 
Ireland, Cape Clear Island, Co. Cork 
Cleavers : see Goose grass 
Cleethorpes. Vvatering-place in Lin- 
colnshire, three miles from Grimsby. 
28,000 

Cleg, insect : see Great gadfly 
Clematis, genus of order Ranunculaceae, 
6260, 6491 

flow^ers of tw^o species, 6378 
Clemenceau, Georges, French prime 
minister 1917-20 ; born Fesle, Yendde, 
in 1841 
portrait, 1707 

Clement VH. Pope, flight in 1527 
during sack of Rome, 6112 
Michael Angelo works for, 6185 
Clement-Bayard, airship, 4447 
Cleopatra, death of, painting by John 
Collier, 427 

Cleopatra’s Needle, place in ancient 
Egyptian architecture, 5380, 6870 
in London, 685, 1218 
Clepsydra, early form of clock, 2295 
Clerke, Agnes, on the Universe, 2996 
Clerk Maxwell, James : see Maxwell 
Clermont-Ferrand. City of Auvergne, 
France, with many thriving manu- 
factures. Its Gothic cathedral is 
built of black lava from a neighbouring 
range of extinct volcanoes. 65,000 
Peter the Hermit at, 3268 
Clevedon. Seaside resort in Somerset, 
on the Bristol Channel. Clevedon 
Court, a 14th-centiiry mansion, is the 
Castlew’ood of Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond. (7000) 

Cleveland, Duchess of. portrait by Sir 
Peter Lely, 1027 

Cleveland, drover, American president 
1885-89 and 1893-97 ; born CaldweU, 
New Jersey, 1837 ; died Princeton, 
New’ Jersey, 1908 : see page 3792 
Cleveland. One of the chief American 
ports on Lake Erie, in Ohio. It has 
iron and steel w^orks and oil refineries, 
and manufactures motor-cars, paints, 
and w’ire. 800,000 
rapid growth, 3799 
public square, 3803 
Clever Dog, The. story, 4366 
Click-beetle, characteristics and larval 
stage as w’irew’orm, 6332 
See also Wireworm 
Clicker, w’ho he is, 5481 
Clifden blue butterfly, wdth egg, cater- 
pillar. and chrysalis, in colour, 6206 
Clifden nonpareil moth, and caterpillar, 
in colour, facing 5935 
Cliffs, cathedral cliffs on coast of Achill 
Island, 2006 

on south coast of England, 209 

Cliff swallow, bird in colour, 3143 

Clifton Suspension Bridge, 548 

Clifton College, arms, in colour, 4989 

Climate, what it is, 2617 

art influenced by, 2301 

Carboniferous Age, 1260 

cold is better withstood than heat, 2029 

Ice Age changes, 168 

industry influenced hy, 2622 

men and nations influenced by, 2621 

relation to w^eather, 2617 

trade w'inds, 2620 

is the British climate a good one ? 5863 
Climbing, different w\ays of chmhing a 
tree, 2611 

Climbing perch, moisture in gills, 4857 
Climb Up the Capitol Hill, story, 5468 
Clinoscope, used in estimating the 
inclination of the vertical meridians of 
the cornea 











Clio 


INDEX 


Coba 


CHo, mythological Muse oi nistory, 3517 
Clive, Robert, English general and 
statesman ; born Styche, Shropshire, 
1725 ; killed himself London 1774 ; 
conquered Bengal by the battle of 
Plassey 1757 : sec pages 1328, 2813 
supported by Home Government in 
• India, 4126 
portrait, 1826 

Cloak anemone, in colour, 1555 
Clock, history of, 2295 
age of some clocks, 6832 
how to tell the time, 6834 
Huygens’s self-regulating, 3613 
Nuremberg manufacture, 4427 
Baris manufacture, 4170 
worked by electricity, 974 
why has an old clock four minute spaces 
instead of five ? 1415 
Big Ben, how it works, 6831, 6833, 6835 
picture-history, 2295 
synchronome system, 975 
Clodion, Claude Michel, sculptor of 
many dainty 18th-century sculpture 
groups, 4646 

Cloisonne, process of enamelling in 
which the different colours of the 
pattern are set in compartments of 
metal, the whole forming a smooth 
surface 

Cloister and the Hearth, The, novel by 
Charles Reade, 3582 
Clondalkin, Ireland, Bound Tower, 3060 
Clonfert. Village of Co. Galway, 
Ireland, on the Shannon. Here is a 
small cathedral dating from the 12th 
century. (1600) 

Clonmacnoise. Ancient Irish holy 
city, in King’s County. An abbey was 
founded here in 548, and extant ruins 
include seven churches, two round 
towers, three crosses, the bishop’s 
palace, and a castle 

Close time, period of the year when the 
killing of particular kinds of birds and 
fishes is forbidden, the object being to 
protect them in the breeding season 
Cloth, Flemings taught us manufacture, 
3384 

hemp leaf’s stalk used, 429 
manufacture, 810, 811 
Clothes moth, life-story, 4393 
Clothes-pegs, how to make dolls from 
clothes-pegs, with picture, 2609 
how to make fighting clothes-pegs, and 
picture, 4589 

Clothing, Ancient Egj’ptians’ use of 
wool, 427 

coolness of woollen, 800 
cotton first used many ages ago, 171 
how to clean stained, 256 
man’s first adoption in winter, 167 
plants that provide, 1438, 2561 
tight clothing an enemy to healthy 
breathing, 1317, 1321 
warmth of woollen explained, 800 
Wonder Questions 

why are dark things warmer than light 
things ? 2415 

why do we wear light things in summer 
and dark in winter ? 2920 
why is tight clothing bad for us ? 3769 
Clotho, one of the Fates, 3517, 6937 
Cloud, St., grandson of Clovis and 
founder of a monastery at St. Cloud, 
near Paris, in the 6th century. He is 
the patron saint of nail-makers 
Cloud, as matter, 4098 
atlas of, 2921 
electric power of, 238 
formation and t 5 q:)es of, 2866 
types named and described, 2921 
are clouds part of the Earth ? 1679 
are new clouds always being made ? 
2297 

does a cloud weigh anything ? 4762 
how do clouds stop sunlight ? 2174 
how does a soft cloud make a noise 
Avhen it thunders ? 310 
how is it that clouds have regular 
shapes ? 2921 

what is it like above the clouds ? 5123 
where are they v’hen the sky is clear ? 
5367 

which side of the cloud is the thunder 
on ? 1183 


why does a cloud fall as rain instead of 
in a lump ? 4998 

why has every cloud a silver lining ? 
4518 

pictures of clouds, series, 2869-72 
warm clouds that bring monsoon, 2743 
Cloud, The, painting by Lawson, 2546 
Cloud, The, picture to poem, 4567 
Cloudberry, genus llubus, 6492 
wild fruit, in colour, 3665 
Clouded leopard, tree-dweller, 419 
Clouded tiger, head of, 423 
Clouded yellow butterfly, egg, caterpillar, 
and chrysalis, in colour, 6205 
Cloudslee, William, story picture 1391 
Cloud that Talked, story, 5089 
Clouet, Francois, one of the first Frencli 
portrait painters, son of Jean Clouet, 
painter to Francis I ; born Tours about 
1510 ; died 1572 : see page 1058 
portrait of Elizabeth of Austria, 1054 
Clouet, Jean, French painter, 1058 
Clough, Arthur Hugh, English poet and 
author; born Livenmol 1819: died 
Florence 1861 : see pages 3986, 4081 
poems : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 4079 

Clove, tree, spice from flowers, 2806 
Zanzibar produces world’s greatest 
supply, 3315 
plant, in colour, 2686 
Clovelly. Picturesque fishing village 
in North Devon, on Barnstaple Bay. 
Built in a combe in the cliffs, it has 
steps instead of streets (650) : see page 
843 

Clover, different kinds, 2186, 4415 
in New Zealand, 5710 
leaves close at night, 329, 585, 2186, 
4416 

why does the farmer grow clover one 
year and wheat the next ? 2174 
crop growing in IManitoba, 21 87 
flowers of various species, 4540 
in colour, 4417, 4419 
seed of starry clover, 946 
stem under microscope, 1910 
Clovis, Frankish king and conqueror, 
first Christian king of France ; born 
465 ; died Paris 511 : see page 3917 
victory at Zulpich, 4310 
portrait, 3917 

Cloyne. Village in Co. Cork, with a 
14th-century cathedral and a remark- 
able round tower. (750) 

Club-moss, plant, belonging to pteri- 
dophytes, 3412, 3408 
Clumps, game, 4712 
Clunes, Major, llaeburn’s portrait, 2176 
Cluny. Town in Burgundy, France, 
which in the Middle Ages had the most 
important monastery in Europe. Its 
abbey church, remains of which can 
still be seen, was until the building of 
St. Peter’s at Home the largest church 
in Christendom. (4000) 

Abbey served as model for whole of 
Europe, 5745 

Cluny lace, beautiful example, 6734 
Cluny Museum, Paris, 6368 
Clustered bell-flower, 5268 
in colour, 5394 
Clutch, various forms, 6352 
lever, i)ositioii on motor c 5 ’’clc, 4329 
pedal, position on motor car, 4325 
Clyde. One of the most important 
rivers in the world, in western Scotland. 
It rises in the Lowther Hills and flows 
through Lanarkshire into the Firth 
of Clyde at Dumbarton, its basin being 
the chief industrial centre in Scotland, 
and famous particularly for its ship- 
building trade. 106 miles long, it 
passes Lanark, Hamilton, Glasgow, 
Clydebank, Dumbarton, Port Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Gourock. The Medwin, 
Mouse, South Calder, Kelvin, Dun- 
eaton, Douglas, Avon, and White Cart 
are tributaries: see page 213 
shipbuilding yards, 341 
woollen industry on, 338 
Clydesdale Horse, 1892 
Clym of the Clough, story, 1391 
Clytie, statue by Watts, 4767 
Roman sculpture, 4398 
Clytus, arched, beetle in colour, 6335 


C.M. stands for Master in Surgery (Latin 
Chirurgiae Magister), or for Common 
Metre 

Cm. stands for Centimetre, the French 
measurement 

C.M.G. stands for Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George 
C.O. stands for Commanding Olliccr 
Co. stands for Company, or county 
C/o stands for Care of 
Coach, held up in snowdrift, 2747 
Coal, deposits in Alberta, Australia, 
Belgium, Britain, British Columbia, 
Brunei, Canada, China, Czecho-Slovakia 
France, Germany, Limburg (Holland), 
India, dapan, Korea, Mancluiria, 
Mozambique, Natal, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Nova Scotia, 
Poland, Queensland, Rhodesia, Ru- 
mania, Russia, Sarawak, Saxony, South 
Africa, S])ain, Tasmania, Transvaal, 
XJ.S.A., Ui>per Silesia, Yugo-Slavia : 
see industry maps under general de- 
scriptions of the countries 
immense value to Britain, 2713, 5018 
age of South Wales field, 2714 
America’s giant production, 2715 
benzol production, 2968 
British Empire’s resources, 216, 6004 
coke first made, 50 

course of invention influenced by, 2716 
energy largely wasted, 5442 
first household use in Stuart times, 1214 
formed in Carboniferous Ago, 1257 
fossil remains of vegetation, 2370, 2713 
furnace first used in, 50 
Greek and Roman used coal, 2713 
harmful gases given off, 2717, 3312 
how it came, 10 
hundreds of products, 2718 
if supply were exhausted, 2717, 4811 
Italy dependent on England, 4913 
moths found in a mine, 6198 
oil and coal, 2963, 2966 
oily nature of carbon, 3282 
South Wales’s smokeless fuel, 341 
Sun’s energy stored, 16, 6347 
Switzerland’s import, 4674 
two miles from the surface, 2714 
use for iron smelting begins, 1214 
used long ago in China, 2716 
waste of coal, 2589, 2718 
weight of a cubic foot : see Weights and 
Measures, weight of materials 
Wonder Questions 

how did men find coal in the Earth? 4020 
how did the great coal forests come to 
be buried ? 2764 

is the coal in the cellar burning ? 3040 
what do we mean by carrying coals to 
Newcastle ? 4892 
what is anthracite coal ? 3768 
why does it burn ? 5981 
why is it the best thing for making a 
fire? 6596 

picture-story, 2835-46 
Coal gas : see Gas, coal 
Coal-mining, British industry, 2713 
choke damp and fire damp, 3332 
its dangers, 2717 

lungs of miners become black, 1321 
ponies make mining possilile, 1893 
protection of miners, 6255 
pumping engine invention, 5884 
safety lamp, 1097 
ventilation, 3282 

women and children once employed, 
2718, 6254 

working the seams, 2718 
mine at Charleroi, Belgium, 5647 
picture-story of coal-mining, 2835-46 
pitheads in .South Wales, 2713 
Coal Sack, The, dark space in the INniky 
\Vay, 8854 

Coal-tar, anaesthetics made from, 4472 
its many uses, 4471 
Coal-tar oil, for preparing dyes, 4471 
Coal tit, bird, in colour, 2900 
Coati, animal, characteristics, 792 
ring-tailed species, 788 
Coat-of-arms : see Heraldry 
Coats Land, explored by Bruce, 6556 
Coaz, Johannes, Swiss botanist (1822- 
1918), observation of growth of 
plants, 2186 

Cobalt, mineral, 2319, 2448, 5277 
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COINS MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE 

It is very difficult from our English Bibles to know what sum of money is intended when any particular coin 
is mentioned. We have in the New Testament, for instance, the word farthing ; but this does not mean an 
English farthing. In fact, tliree different coins are translated by the word farthing. In the Old Testament, 
too, money is often spoken of, but up to the time of Ezra there were no coins in use among the Israelites. 



The Dram, known to coin experts as the Daric, the earliest coin mentioned in the Bible. See 
Ezra ii. 69; viii. 27 ; Nehemiah vii. 70, 72, It was of e:o]d, and was worth £1 2s. od. of our money. 



The Shekel, really a weight and not a coin, though about Ezra’s time the Jews began to make a coin called 
a shekel and of the same value as the silver rings of a shekel weight. Genesis xxiii. 15 ; Exodus xxx. 13. 
A shekel of silver was worth 2S. 3d., and a shekel of eold. nearly half an ounce in weight, was worth £1 16s. 6d. 




The Assarion, a Greek and a Roman coin equal to three-farthings of our money. It is 
translated farthing in Matthew x. 29 : “ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? ” 
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AND THEIR VALUE IN OUR MONEY 


Til 63^ Simply weighed up so much gold or silver, usually in the fonn of rings ; and the words shekel, half- 
shekel, and talent are not coins but weights. In Ezra’s time, however, coins called shekels and half-shekels 
were made and put into general circulation. The pictures given on these pages show all the coins mentioned 
injthe Old and New Testaments with their approximate value in the English money which we use today. 


■ \ 






The Didrachma, or Two Drachma Piece, a Greek coin equal to is. 4d. of our money. This was the sacred tribute 
money towards the support of the Temple, referred to in Matthew xvii. 24, and was roughly equal in value to the 

half-shekel, the old Temple tribute. 




The Stater, a Roman coin equal to 2s. 8d. It was the coin found by Peter in Matthew xvii. 27, equal to two di- 
drachma, and was the piece of silver referred to in Matthew xxvi. 15, 30 of which Judas received for betraying Jesus. 


^ 'JJv 


The Denarius, a Roman coin worth 8-^-d., and called in the New Testament a penny. See Matthew xviii. 28 ; 
XX, 2, 9, 10, 13 ; xxii. 19 ; Mark vi. 37 ; xii. 15 ; xiv. 5 ; Luke vii. 41 ; x. 35 ; xx. 24 ; John vi. 7 r xii. 5. 

f-'‘p 'Y u- i 

V'g y. J-l fr \ '. i/.fclL :f \ : ‘■S'-X 
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The Dupondius, a Greek coin equal to two assaria, or three-halfpence of our money. It is 
the single coin referred to in Luke xii. 6, and is translated in the Bible as “ two farthings.” 


-i ' \ |f / r‘ A?; ^ - [| ' ■ yp 
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The Quadrans, a Roman coin equal to three-quarters of a farthing. This is the coin translated farthing in 
Matthew v. 26 and Mark xii. 42. The last coin mention in the Bible is the Lepton or widow’s mite of Mark 
xii. 42 and Luke xxi. 2. It was a Greek coin worth three-eighths of a farthing of our money. 
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Colombia 

Medellin, Cticuta, Barranqiiilla, Car- 
tagena, and Popayan arc the chief 
tovTis. Colombia was united with 
Venezuela and Ecuador up to 1831, 
when its provinces formed the Republic 
of New Granada : see page 7017 
early inhabitants almost exterminated, 
6998 

flags in colour, 4009 
scenes, 7007 

Maps of Colombia 
animal life of country, 6878 
general and political, 6873 
industrial life, 6880 
physical features, 0874 
plant life of country, 6876 
Colombo. Capital, commercial centre, 
and great port of Ceylon. 270,000 
harbour, 3561 
Hindu temple, 3425 
Colon. Or Aspinwall, port at the 
northern entrance to the Panama 
Canal. 35,000 

Colonies, England’s 'wise treatment of 
during 10th century, 1586 

See also under specific names 
Colonna, Vittoria, ^fichael Angelo’s 
friend and helper ; born Marino, near 
Rome, 1490 ; died Rome 1547 : seepage 
6186 

Coloradia venata, moth of Argentina, 
caterpillar, in colour, 6210 
Colorado. American State in the 
Rocky Mountain system ; area 104,000 
square miles ; population 950,000 ; 
capital Denver (260,000). Silver, gold, 
lead, coal, and petroleum are exten- 
sively produced. Abbreviation Colo, 
almond orchard, 5977 
Grand Canyon, 2131 
State flag in colour, 2411 
Colorado River. Longest in the United 
States after the ^Mississippi and 
Missouri. Rising in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, it flows 2000 miles into the .Gulf 
of California, draining about 225,000 
square miles. Much of its basin con- 
sists of an arid plateau, but in places 
irrigation is being carried out. It is 
famous for its stupendous Grand 
Canyon in Arizona : see page 3806 
Colorado beetle, damage done by, 6462 
seen under microscope, 3881 
Colosseum, Rome, the greatest of the 
Roman amphitheatres, 5504 
built by Titus, 2877 
gladiatorial fights stopped by Tele- 
machus, 1386, 1393 
walls covered with plants, 3180 
pictures, 1535, 1783, 5509 
Colosseum, El Djem, Tunis, 5509 
Colossus of Rhodes, 4403, 4884 
picture, 4887 

Colour, how we see and distinguish 
colour, 3784, 5935 

animals see colours which men cannot 
see, 561 

evolution in seeing due to cones, 3782 

fading of water-colour paintings, 2420 

in Nature, 38 

iron helps to make, 942 

luminous and non-luminous things, 

. 5937 

protective colouring in nature, 1551 
spectrum and its colours, 3850, 5816 
stars' colour, 3849 
sunlight’s effect, 2301 
why blue cloth looks black when seen 
in red light, 5937 

Wonder Questions 
have things colour at night ? 2788 
how does colour get into a bud before it 
is opened ? 2414 

how do fireworks get their colours, 3885 
how many colours has the rainbow ? 
5492 

is there a colour our eyes cannot see ? 
561 . 

is there colour in the sea ? 184 
what makes the colours of the sunset ? 
5615 

where do colours come from in a stag- 
nant pool ? 6353 

why does the chameleon change colour? 
564 

why does the sea change colour ? 4762 


INDEX 

w'hy do flow'crs vary in colour ? 6347 
W’hv do some colours change in gaslight? 
3162 ■ ' 

why have the eggs of birds so many 
colours ?'4268 

Colour-bfind, wdiat is meant by, 1920 
why are some people colour blind ? 6844 
Colour-changing trumplet anemone, in 
colour, 1555 

Colton, W. R., British sculptor, 4768 
sculpture of Springtide of Life, 4771 
Colt’s foot, member of Composite family, 
4414, 6493 
picture, 4412 

Columba, St., Irish missionary to the 
Scots and founder of the monastery of 
Iona ; born Gartan, Co. Donegal, 521 ; 

died Iona .597 : see pages 2777, 6919 
Columbae, Pigeon family, 4119 
Columbian silk-moth, of U.S.A., cater- 
pillar, in colour, 6210 
Columbia University, X-ray machine 
power plant, 2468 

Columbine, plant, member of Buttercup 
family, 5023, 6260, 6491 
picture, 6379 
picture, in colour, 5142 
Columbine, player, origin of, 5427 
Columbus, Christopher, Genoese navi- 
gator, discoverer of the West Indies 
and South America ; born Genoa pro- 
bably 1446 ; died Valladolid, Spain, 
1506 : see pages 770, 1013, 1018, 2896 
student of maps and books of travel, 
772, 1016 

turkeys brought from West Indies, 4254 
Pictures of Columbus 
at Council of Salamanca, 1017 
death, 1013 

house wdiere he died, 5283 
interview with Queen of Spain, 1015 
landing in America, 3019 
memorial in Madrid, 5286 
Queen Isabella gives jewels to, 1015 
statue at Genoa, 4923 
Columbus. Capital and railway and 
commercial centre of Ohio, U.S.A. 
Ironfounding and the manufacture of 
margarine and rolling stock are the 
principal industries. 240,000 
Column, architectural feature, 5378, 
5490, 5500, 6111 
carved column in Florence, 71 
pictures, 550 

Column of July, a bronze column 
erected in the Place de la Bastille, in 
Paris, in 1832 to commemorate the 
Revolution of 1830, when Charles X 
abdicated 

Colvin, Sir Sidney, English literary 
critic and biographer ; born London 
1845 : see page 3833 
Colwyn Bay. Seaside resort in Den- 
bighshire. 19,000 

Coma Berenices, constellation, spiral 
nebula in, 3975 

Comber, fish in colour, facing 5100 
Combination, chemical law’^s, 4347 
Combing machine, in rope-making, 433 
Comedy, early Latin, 5425 
Ralph Roister Doister the first English 
comedy, 857 
what it is, 6039 

Comedy and Tragedy, sculpture by 
Alfred Gilbert, 4653 
Comedy of Errors, story of, 6040 
Comenius : see IComensky, John Amos 
Comet, Sun’s wandering children, 3602 
Biela’s comet, disruption of, 3607 
Brooks's, 3602, 3607 
captured by planets, 3603 
composition and origin of, 3604 
Encke’s, 3607 
Halley's, 3602, 3605 
Moorhouse’s, 3607 
Pons Winnecke’s. 3606 
famous comets, 3603, 3604 
Comet, ship, 3736, 3735, 4862 
Comfrey, plant, 6011, 6493 
flower, in colour, 6129 
Comines, Philippe de, French historian 
of the reign of Louis XI ; born pro- 
bably Comines, near Lille, about 1445 ; 

died Argenton 1511 : see page 4454 
Coming of Rustem, story and picture, 
902 
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Cornu 

Co mini u3, Pontius, his climb up the 
Capitol Hill, 5468 

Comma butterfly, with egg, caterpillar, 
and chrysalis, in colour, G207 
Comme il faut, French for As it ought 
to be, gentlemanly or ladylike 
Comment le Roitelet devint Roi, story 
in French, 5342 

Comment Maitre Lapin fit Fortune, 
story in French, 6322 
Commerce : see Trade 
Commercial traveller, work and reward 
in industry, 5638 

Committee of Public Safety, an all- 
powerful committee set up on April C, 
1793, by the Convention in the French 
Revolution 

Committee of Safety, a committee with 
Pym as president, which sat at West- 
minster during the English Civil War 
Committee of Supply, what it is, 4537 
Committee of Ways and Means, con- 
sisting of the whole House of Commons 
•which votes the taxation required to 
meet the grant of Supply 
Commodus, Roman emperor, son of 
Marcus Aurelius ; born Lamiviiim, 161: 

reigned ISO-] 92 : see page 2881 
portrait, 2870 

Common, when coming before name of 
plant or' animal : see under that 
name, as Mallov/, common 
Common law, disadvantages of, 4774 
what it is, 4773, 4901 
Commons, House of, interior, 2136 
Communication cord, how it works, 
4074 

Commutator, for reversing the direction 
of an electric current witliout changing 
the connections of the wire 
Como. Walled Italian city at the 
south-west end of Lake Como, among 
olive and orange groves. It has a 
cathedral, a marble 13th-century tovm 
hall, and some manufactures, 40,000 
Como, Lake of. Beautiful lake in 
northern Italy, fed by the Adda. Lying 
due north of jMilan, it is 55 square miles 
in extent, being about 43 miles long, 
and from one to two and a half miles 
broad. Bcllagio is considered its 
loveliest resort 
views near, 4785 

Comodoro Rivadavia, Argentinian oil 
centre, 7013 

Comorin, Cape. Southernmost point 
of India 

Compass, Chinese first used, 106 
Bellini-Tosi wireless, 2220 
declination angle, 362 > 

dip of needle discovered by Robert 
Norman, 361 

how to use penknife as, 6176 
how to use a watch as a compass, with 
picture, 4215 

influenced by sunspots, 3114 
Lord Kelvin improves, 5949 
ship’s compass affected by steel con- 
stniction, 3575 
tjTDPS, 3575, 6842 
why it points to the North, 359 
Compensating governor, in engineering, 
6350 

Compiegne, fine town hall at, 6359, 6364 
Complementary colours, what is meant 
by, 1920 

Compositae, family of plants, 4413 
genera of, 6493 
bogland members, 5890 
heathland members, 6022 
mountain members, 5519 
seaside members, 5759 
stream members, 6010 
Compos mentis, Latin for Of sound 
mind, sane, 

Compound interest, how long does 
money take to double itself at com- 
pound interest ? 5858 
Compounds: see Chemistry 
Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire, 
architecture of, 6236, 6249 
Comte, Isidore Auguste, French philo- 
sophical writer, founder of Positivism ; 
born Montpellier 1798; died Paris 
1857 : see pages 4458, 4889 
Comiis, masque by Milton, 1234, 1231 




THE COLUMN THROUGH THE AGES 







VARIOUS FORMS OF GOTHIC 
The column, a very notable feature of architecture, probably originated in Egypt, where the earliest columns have been 
found.. These pictures show how the column developed at different ages, and the varieties of form it assumed under 
various styles of architecture, as, for instance, in Greek and Roman times. 



Con 


INDEX 


Con, means against (Latin contra) 
Concave, what it means, 942 
.Concepcion. Chief port of southern 
Chile. 90,000 

Concert of Europe, name given to an 
agreement between the Great Powers 
to take combined action on the Eastern 
Question after the Crimean War 
Concord, Temple of, at Girgenti, 5508 
Concordat (1801), arrangement between 
Pope Pius VH and Napoleon for re- 
establishing the Homan Catholic church 
in France 

Concrete, building possibilities shomi 
by British Empire Exhibition, 6474 
canals sometimes lined with, 4865 
road foundation, 2161 
Homans first make use of, 5503 
what is reinforced concrete ? 6105 
Condenser, apparatus which is used for 
accumulating the charges of electricity 
and for artificially increasing the 
capacity of an electric conductor 
being lowered aboard Aqiiitania, 2661 
Condor, bird, 3632, 3627, 3635, 3636 
Condottieri, bands of adventurers in 
Italy in the 14th century and onwards 
who hired themselves to anyone who 
would pay them 

Conduct, Confucius’s teaching based 
on, 2032 

man first distinguishes between right 
and wrong, 170 

men and women should have one 
standard, 2353 

Conductor, musical, what does he do 
with his stick ? 5494 
Conductor, in electricity, 234 
high tension transmission, 610 
Cone (anatomy) : see Eye 
Cone (geometry), how to find area and 
cubic contents : see Weigdits and Meas- 
ures ; quickest way of finding things 
Cone (nautical), why is a cone often 
hoisted at the seaside ? 5491 
Cone-shells, 0580 

Coney, Jiiblical animal, the hyrax, 2021 
Confessions of an Opium-eater, by Ee 
' Quincey, 2971 

Confucius, Chinese philosopher and 
miter; bom Shantung- probably 550 
B.C. ; died there 478 B.c. : see pages 
2032, 5080, 6510 

Mencius extends his work, 6797 
odes collected by, 5674 
picture, 5077 

Cong, Ireland, ancient cross, 3063 
Conger eel. characteristics, 5104 
divers’ adventures with, 5104 
pictures, 5099, in colour, facing 5100 
Congo, Belgian. Vast Central African 
territory, covering about 900,000 
square miles ; it is v'atered by the 
Congo river, which forms its trade 
highway and outlet, though in places 
navigation is interrupted by falls. 
The interior is very rich, producing 
coffee, cocoa, rubber, copal, palm- 
oils, and palm-nnts; gold, copper, and 
diamonds are worked, especially in the 
; Katanga region. Boma and Leopold- 
ville, the capital, are the chief toms, 
but of the estimated population of 
T1B00,000 only about 6000 are 
Europeans, 6/49 

map of physical features and industrial 
life, 3196-98 

Congo, River. Great river of Africa, 
having the next largest basin in the world 
after the Amazon. Rising in Northern 
Rhodesia, it forms an immense system 
of waterways in the Belgian Congo, its 
greatest tributaries being the Lomami, 
Aruwimi, Ubangi, and Kasai. 3000 
miles long, it is navigable for almost 
1500 miles, except for a stretch of rapids 
in its lower course. Its basin covers 
1,300,000 square miles: 2494, 6742 
mistaken for Nile by Livingstone, 3003 
traced to its mouth by Stanley, 3004 
Congou, variety of tea, 2314 
Congress, American national assembly’s 
functions, 3794 
first American, 3678 
Coniston, Lake, One of the largest 
lakes of the English Lake District, in 


Enrncss, Lancashire. It is five miles 
long and half a mile broad 
Conjuring, ball that answers questions, 

4591 

boy conjurer’s joke with his audience, 

4592 

coin in the handkerchief, 5437 
disappearing penny, 2609 
disappearing sixpence, 3972 
inexhaustible matchbox, 508 
lifting one tumbler with another, with 
picture, 874 
magician’s jacket, 5071 
magic from a wand, 377 
magic pair of tongs, 1993 
making a ball vanish and reappear, 2486 
mysterious paper purse, 254 
mysterious penny, 5933 
simple trick M'ith a penny, 875 
suspended penny, 5194 
trick with nuts, 4950 
w%andering halfpenny, 5688 
wizard’s handkerchief, 121 
See also Tricks 
Conkers, game, 3476 
Connard, Philip, English landscape and 
subject painter ; born Southport 1875 : 

see page 2677 
paintings by, 2670 

Connaught. Western province of Ire- 
land, comprising Galway, Leitrim, 
Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo. Moun- 
tainous and boggy, with several large 
lakes, it has only tw^o towuis, Gahvay 
and Sligo, with more than 10,000 
people. Area 6863 square miles ; 
population 610,000 

Connecticut. American Now England 
State ; area 5000 square miles ; popu- 
lation 1,400,000 ; ■ capital Hartford 
(140,000). Manufactures are im- 
portant, at Bridgeport (150,000) and 
New Haven (165,000) especially, and 
iron and building stone are found. 

Abbreviation Conn, 
flag in colour, 2410 
Connemara, seaweed gatherers, 3067 
village scene, 3067 
Conor MacNessa, story, 3863 
Conqueror and the Artist, story, 3370 
Conqueror’s Triumph, story, 156 
Conquest of Mexico, The, Prescott’s 
book, 6996 

Conquest of Peru, The, Prescott’s book, 
4333, 6996 

Conrad, Joseph, English novelist of 
Polish parentage ; born in the Ukraine 
1857 ; died 1924 : see page 3714 
Conscience, authority of, 2725 
demands justice, 245 
its voices, 2353 
liberty of, 4210 

Conscience-money, popular term for 
amounts (usually small) voluntarily 
paid to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in respect of income tax or other 
taxes 

Conscripts, The, painting by Dagnan- 
Bonveret, 2928 

Conservatives, wdiy so called, 2138 
Consolation. The Consoler, by W. Bou- 
gueream 3533 

Bather’s Consoler, sculpture, 5254 
Consonant, wdiat it means, 5613 
Constable, John, greatest English painter 
of pure landscape ; born East Bergholt, 
Suffolk, 1776 ; died London 1837 : see 
pages 2306, 2420, 2543, 5692 
helped by plumber to paint, 5693 
his portrait, 5691 
paintings by him, 2301, 2303-5 
Constance, in Shakespeare’s King 
John, 6289 

Constance. Ancient German cathe- 
dral city on the Lake of Constance, 
trading in linen. Here Jolm Huss w\as 
burned. 30,000 
Constance, Council of, 7050 
Constance, Lake of. Second largest 
lake of the Alpine region, lying betw-een 
Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. 
205 square miles in extent, it is drained 
by the Rhine, 4678 

Constantine the Great, Roman emperor ; 
born Naissus, Mocsia, probably 288 ; 
reigned 306-337 ; founded Constanti- 
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nople and decreed toleration for Christ- 
tianity, 446, 1907, 2883, 6916 
moved capital from Rome to Byzan 
tium, 4406, 5740 

Triumphal Arch at Rome, 1779, 5503 
fighting in battle, 2882 
portrait, 2879 

Constantine XIII, Roman emperor, last 
Eastern emperor, 5026 
Constantine, St., Cornish monk who 
joined St. Columba and St. Kentigern 
in the conversion of the Scots. He was 
killed in Kintyre about 576, and is re- 
garded as the first martyr in Scotland 
Constantine. Ancient Cirta, Algerian 
city making carpets, linen, and leather. 
70,000 

Constantinesco, George, his pendulum 
• mechanism for motor-cars, 4330 
pump gun described, 3648 
Constantinople. Historic capital of 
the Turkish Empire, situated on the 
Golden Horn. Founded by the Greeks 
as Byzantium 658 B.c., Constantine 
made it capital of the Eastern Empire, 
and it became Turkish in 1453. Still 
siUTounded by W'alls, it is divided into 
the Turkish district of Stamboiil and 
the Christian quarters of Pera and 
Galata. In Stamboul are the famous 
church of St. Sophia, now* a mosque, the 
splendid mosques of Suleiman and 
Mohammed II, and about 200 other 
mosques ; the Tower of Galata was 
built by the Genoese. Mainly badly 
built and dirty, Constantinople is a 
great centre of trade. 1,200,000 : see 
pages 444, 5742, 6916 
Alexander sarcophagus, 6984 
Greek Church ruled by Patriarch, 5026 
mosques of Suleiman and Ahmed, 5624 
museum contains famous Sarcophagus 
of the Weepers, 4395 
named after Constantine, 4406 
Turkish conquest’s results, 2504, 5030, 
6107 

Pictures of Constantinople 
basilica of St. Irene, 5739 
Galata Bridge, a tow'er, 5037 
gatew^ay, 76 

Golden Horn, 5020, 5037 
Mosque of Ahmed, 5035 
Mosque of Mohammed the Conqueror, 
5035 

Mosque of St. Sophia, 5031, 5741 
Mosque of Shah Zade, 5083 
Mosque of Suleiman, 5035 
Mosque of Sultan Bayazid II, 5035 
Mosque of Sultan Yalideh, 5035 
National Museum, 5038 
Seraskerat gate and tow'er, 5030 
Yuksek-Kaldirim Street, 5037 
Constantins I, Roman emperor, father 
of Constantine the Great ; reigned 292- 
306 : see page 2882 
Constantins II, Roman emperor, 2879 
Constantza, or Kustenje, Rumanian 
JBlack Sea port, 5150 
Constellation : see Stars 
Constituency, wdiat it is, 4535 
Constitution, British, Declaration of 
Rights drawn up, 1214 
extension of civic rights to Catholics, 
Dissenters, and Jew^s, 1585 
personal government by sovereign ends 
on accession of George 1, 1327 
Reform Bill (of 1832), 1585 
the People’s Magna Carta, 836 
Consuls, British, flags, in colour, 2400 
Consumption : see Tuberculosis 
Contact sense, w'hat is meant by, 1552 
Contempt of Court, breach of rules, 
orders, and so on of a court of law ; also 
unseemly behaviour in court. Such 
offences may involve imprisonment 
Continent, helow' Atlantic Ocean, 518 
what is the lost continent ? 4019 
map showing its position, 4019 

Aveeage Heights or the Continents 
feet feet 

Asia . . 3189 North America 1888 

Africa . . 2021 South America 2078 

Europe . . 939 Australia . . 805 

Average height of all the Earth’s land 

surface 2252 feet 




Continga, Brazilian bird, 3146 
Conure, golden, bird in colour, 3144 
Conurinae, macaws and American 
parakeets, 3498 

Conventicle Act (1004), punishing 
people found at dissenters’ meetings, 
where more than live were present 
Convention, French Bevolutionary 
government, 4044 

Conversion, meaning of word, 1982, 5926 
Convertible note, what is meant by, 5392 
Conveyer screw, 0352 
Convolvulus, genus of order Convol- 
vulaceae, 6493 
legend, 4734 
nuisance in garden, 4289 
pictures, 205, 4290 

Conway. Port of Carnarvonshire, at 
the mouth of the Conway. Surrounded 
by a high battlemented wall with 21 
round towers, it has a splendid castle 
dating from 1284. *(6500) 

Castle Street, 1401 

Conway suspension bridge. Built at 
the mouth of the Biver Conway by 
Telford in 1826, this remarkable iron 
bridge has a central span of 327 feet 
and a width of 32 feet 
Cook, Eliza: for poems see Poetry Index 
Cook, Captain James, English naviga- 
tor ; born Marton, Yorkshire, 1728 ; 
killed in Hawaii 1779 ; explored the 
coasts of Hew Zealand and Hew South 
AYales, 2380, 2569, 2693, 4804, 6549 
discovery of Hew Zealand, 1950 
portrait, 1820 
ship in danger, 2376 
tree to which he tied ship, 4803 
Cooke, Sir William Fothergill, English 
electrical engineer, Wheatstone’s part- 
ner in telegraphy ; born Ealing 1800 ; 

died 1879 : see page 1602 
Cookery, seven ways of cooking food, 
5931 

Cook Islands. Polynesian island group 
under Hew Zealand administration, 
llarotonga is the largest ; Manakiki 
and Penrhyn have pearl fisheries. 

Population 13,000: see page 3421 
Cook, Mount. Highest peak of the 
Southern Alps of Hew Zealand. 
12,350 feet 

Cooktown. Horthernmost port of 
Queensland, Australia, exporting gold, 
tin, and beche-de-mcr 
Coolidge, Calvin, American president, 
3794 

Coolidge, Dr., liis tube described, 2463 
Coolidge, Susan : for poem see. Poetry 
Index 

Cooling Castle, gateway, 1590 
Cooling vanes, on engine, 4327 
Coomassie. Capital of Ashanti, Gold 
Coast colony. 20,000 
street scene, 3320 

Cooper, George : for poem see Poetry . 
Index 

Cooper, James Fenimore, American 
romantic novelist ; bom Burlington, 
Hew Jersey, 1789 ; died Cooperstown, 
Hew York, 1851 : see pages 4201, 
4332, 4331 

Cooper,' Samuel, English miniature 
painter ; born London 1009 ; died 
there 1672 : see page 2049 
Cooperation, life made richer by men’s 
cooperation, 299, 6123 
Coot, bird, characteristics, 4004, 4003 
in colour, 2765 

Copenhagen. Capital and chief port 
of Denmark, on Zealand island. Owing 
to its position, it has been for centuries 
a great commercial centre for the Baltic 
and Scandinavian countries, and it has 
sugar, tobacco, watch, and textile 
manufactures. There are a university 
and a cathedral. 500,000: see pages 
5769 5787 

English capture (1801 and 1807), 5766 
square, harbour and Bound Tower, 5788 
Copenhagen, battle of, also known as 
battle of the Baltic, Helson’s great 
victory over Danish fleet, 1454, 5787 
Copernicus, Nicholas, Polish astronomer; 
born Thorn 1473 ; died Frauenburg, 
Prussia, 1543 ; discovered the Earth 


INDEX 

goes round the Sun ; founded modern 
astronomy, 3488, 3760 
Galileo adopts teaching of, 3610 
last moments, 3491 
portrait, 3437 

Cophetua and Beggar Maid, painting 
by Sir E. Burne-Jones, 2826 
Coping, what it is, 5864 
Copley, John Singleton, historical and 
portrait painter ; born Boston, America, 
1737 : died London 1815 ; sec pages 
2419, 3286 

Copper, British Empire’s output, 1943, 
6004 

conductivity : see Heat, heat con- 
ductors 

electrolytic, 856 

good conductor of heat, 5321 

ill electric cell, 483 

melting point ; see Heat, melting 
points of metals 

weight of a cubic foot : see Weights 
and Measures, weight of materials 
metallic copper in copper ore, 1302 
See also Materials, strength of 
materials; and maps of industries 
under names of countries 
Copper pyrites, mineral, 1302 
Copper underwing moth, and cater- 
pillar, in colour, facing 5935 
Copping, Harold, Hope of the World, 
painting by, 5559 

Coptic Church, in Abyssinia, 6744 
Copying, simple apparatus, 2362 
Coracle, crossing the Tigris, 2498 
Corais snake, of South America, 4019 
Coral, Australia’s coral reefs, 2444 
beginning of, 1011 
in Jurassic Age, 1508 
mountains made of, 518 
two kinds, 6097 

Coral polyp, the reef builders, 6701 
Coral-weed, scaly, seaweed, 3413 
Corbet, Richard : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Corday, Charlotte, French patriot ; 
born St. Saturnin, Hormandy, 1708 ; 
guillotined Paris 1793; assassinated 
Marat, 654, 4044 
portrait, 647 
on way to execution, 049 
Cordelia, in Shakespeare’s King Lear, 
6169 

appealing to King Lear, 1106 
renounced by him, 1105 
Cordillera, chain of Andes, 7001 
Cordoba. Cathedral city and railway 
centre in Argentina. 100,000 
Cordonnier, J., French sculptor, 4648 
Blind Beggar, sculpture by, 4654 
Cordova. Ancient and picturesque 
Spanish city in Andalusia, being en- 
closed by massive turreted walls. 
Famous in Moorish times, it has a 
cathedral built as a mosque in the Sth 
century, the most magnificent of its 
kind in Europe. 70,000: see page 
5622 

bridge across Guadalquivir, 5285 
pictures of mosque, 5623, 5630, 5633 
Coreopsis, flower, 6378 
Corfe Castle. Picturesque towm on the 
isle of Purbeck, Dorset, with remains 
of a liistoric castle. (1500) : see pages 
844, 963 

Corfu. Hoi-themmost of the* Greek 
Ionian islands ; area 227 square miles ; 
population 140,000 ; capital Corfu: 
Very fertile, it exports much maize and 
fruit, 5146 

general view of the port, 5155 
harbour and citadel, 5154 
street scene, 5154 

view from Achilleion garden, 5153 
Coriander, where it grows, 2808 
Corinth, capture of, 5157 
Temple of Ajiollo at, 5510 
Corinth Canal, with pictures, 4876 
Corinthian column, origin, 5500 - 
picture, 5497 

Coriolanus, why he is famous ? 4641 
Cork. Southernmost county of Ireland, 
in Munster. Agricultuie and some 
mining are carried on ; dairying is 
important ; and Cork, the capital, 
Queenstown, Youghal, and Kinsale 


are prominent as ports. Area 2890 
square miles ; population 315,000 
Cork. Second city and port of the 
Irish Free State, and capital of Co. 
Cork. Standing 11 miles above the 
entrance of the Lee to Cork Harbour, 
it has a great export of agricultural and 
dairy produce, and is the commercial 
and manufacturing centre of ^lunst^r. 
There arc Anglican and Homan 
Catholic cathedrals. 80,000 : see 
page 3066 
Court House, 3070 
Hationa! Monument, 3071 
quayside. 3070 

St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral, 3071 
See also Ireland 

Cork (bark), Portugal exports, 5402 
Spain’s great exfiort. 5277 
specific gravity of 4954 
scene in cork yard in Spain. 5273 
stacking cork in Portugal, 5401 
Corklet anemone, different kinds in 
colour. 1553, 1554. 1556 
Corkwing, fish, in colour, facing 5100 
Cormorant, characteristics, 3748 
Chinese method of fishing with, 3748 
black, with outstretched wings, 3749 
Chinese fishing expedition, 0508 
crested, or shag, in colour, 2898 
crested, or shag, on nest, 3749 
in colour, 2766 

Corn (grain) : see Cereals ; and under 
specific names as Wheat 
Corn, what is a corn ? 930 
Corn bunting, bird, in colour, 3021 
Corn buttercup : see Corn crowfoot 
Corn chamomile, what it is like, 4542 
flower in colour, 4001 
Corn-cockle, difficulty of separating 
from wheat, 3178 
what it is like, 4542 
flower in colour, 4002 
Corncrake, bird, 4004 
in colour, 3021 
route of migration, 223 
Corn crowfoot, or corn buttercup, what 
it is like, 4543, 4540 
Cornea, what it is, 3161 
Corn-ear worm, maize damaged by, 1702 
Corneille, Pierre, French poet and 
VTiter of plays, first great dramatist of 
France ; born Bouen 1006 ; died 1084 
portrait, 4453 

Cornel, flower in colour, 4905 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 4353 
Cornelius, centurion of Caesarea, 6172 
Cornell, Ezra, Ameriean electrical en- 
gineer; born Westchester Landing, Hew 
Y'ork, 1807 ; died Ithaca, 1874 ; see 
page 1603 

Corneto Tarquinia, site of original 
Etruscan capital, 6992 
Corn feverfew : see Scentless mayweed 
Cornfield, The, Constable’s painting in 
national Gallerj’, 2543 
Corn flag : see Yellow iris 
Cornflower, what it is like, 4542 
flower in colour, 4662 
flower of perennial species, 0380 
Corn gromv/ell, member of Borage 
family, 4543 
flower in colour, 4661 
Cornish money-wort, member of genu.s 
Sibthorpia, 6011, 6493 
Cornish stone, for earthenware, 301 
Corn Law Rhymes, by. Ebenezer Elliott, 
3956 

Corn Laws, Cobden and Bright fight 
against them, 5452 
repeal by Sir Bobert Peel, 1588, 2138 
Corn marigold, what it is lilm, 4542 
flower in colour, 4061 
Corn mint, what it is like, 4544 
flower in colour, 4662 
Corno, Monte, liighest peak in Alien- 
nines, 4790 

Corn parsley, of genus Carum, 6492 
relation of caraway, 4543 
flower in colour, 4661 
Corn-root aphis, life-story, 5711 
Corn salad, what it is like, 4543 
flowers in colour, 4061, 4662 
Corn sow-thistle, what it is like, 4542 
flower in colour, 4604 
Corn thrips, insect, 5721 
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Cornucopia, heraldic charge, 4986 
Cornwall, Barry(BAY.Procter), poet, 4083 
for poems sec Poetry Index 
Cornwall. South-westernmost county 
of England, famous for its rugged 
scenery, Celtic remains, and tin-mining 
industry, said to have been knoum to 
the Phoenicians. Its china-clay and 
fishing industries are also important, 
and there are many picturesque holiday 
resorts, notably Looe, Eowey, Penzance, 
and St. Ives. The capital is Bodmin, 
other toums being Falmouth, Launces- 
ton, Truro, and lledruth. In Cornwall 
are Land’s End and St. jMichael’s 
Mount. Area 1350 square miles ; 
population 321,000 

ancient beehive-shaped huts still to be 
seen there, 5376 
clay used for china, 301 
early Britons’ last stronghold, 462 
geology of, 1136 

Phoenician visits for tin, 462, 3381 
Cornwallis, General, Americans receive 
his surrender, 3679 
Cornwell, Jack, story, 6196 
picture, .6192 

Corn woundwort, what it is like, 4544 
flower in colour, 4063 
Corolla of petals : see Petal 
Corona, of Sim and comets, 3116, 3603 
during eclipse of Sun, 3110 
Coronation stones, 952, 4863 
Coronel, Chile, naval battle, 1712 
Coroner’s court, work of, 4777 
Coronet, in heraldry, 4986 
Coronium, element in Sun, 2918, 3116 
Corot, Jean Baptiste, most famous 
French landscape painter ; born Paris 
1796 ; died 1875 : see page 2790 
Pictures by Corot 
Evening, 2796 
Lake Garda, 3660 
landscape, 2796 
Orpheus and Eurydice, 6929 
The Bent Tree, 2795 
Corporation Act (1661), compelling 
everyone taking ofiice in any municipal 
corporation to take the sacrament in the 
Established Church 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, arms 
in colour, 49S8 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford, arms in 
colour, 4988 
quadrangle, 6247 

Correggio, Antonio da, Italian painter ; 
born Correggio near Modena 1494; died 
there 1534 ; one of the most famous 
artists of his time, 936 
Madonna and St. Jerome, painting, 939 
Madonna of the Basket, 933 
Corrib, Lough, Second largest Irish 
lake, covering 68 square miles in Con- 
naught 

Corsica. Island department of France ; 
area 3350 square miles ; population 
300,000 ; capital Ajaccio. Bugged 
and picturesque, it rises to nearly 900 
feet in Monte Cinto and Monte Bo- 
tondo, the people being engaged chiefly 
in stock-raising and fishing, though 
large quantities of olives and chest- 
nuts are grown. It belonged to Genoa 
up to 1768, when it was sold to France ; 
but it was not till the defeat of the 
patriot Pasquale Paoli in 1796 that 
the French finally occupied it. Bastia, 
Bonifacio, Caivi, and Corte are among 
the principal towns, 4172 
volcanic rock found there, 2004 
Corsicans, a people of Mediterranean 
stock who inhabit the island of Corsica. 
The island was colonised by the Phoeni- 
cians and fell a prey later to the Goths 
and other northern races 
Cortes, Hernando, Spanish soldier ; 
born Medellin 1485 ; died near Seville 
1547 ; conqueror of Mexico, 6996 
conquest of Mexico, 1021 
Cortex, of root, what it is,' 458 
Cortona, Etruscan relics found at, 6992 
Corunna. Port in north-west Spain 
from which the Armada sailed in 1588. 
Here also Sir John Moore fell after his 
famous retreat, and is buried. 60,000 t 
see pages 1457, 5278, 5410 


Cory, William Johnson: for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Corymb, what it is, 5520, 6495 
Corymbites, in colour, 0335, 0336 
C.O.S. stands for Charity Organisation 
Society 

Cosimo, Piero di, Florentine painter, 
one of the best of his day ; born 
Florence 1462 ; died there 1521 ; 

teacher of Andrea del Sarto, 574 
liis Death of Procris in National Gal- 
lery, 574 

Cosmati, Italian family noted for fine 
medieval mosaic work, 6732 
Cosmic dust, name given by astronomers 
to matter said to exist in space, 5319 
Cosmos, Humboldt’s great book, 5593 
Cossacks, Bussian steppe people, 5894, 
6016 

Costa Rica. Bepublic of Central 
America ; area 23,000 square miles ; 
population 500,000 ; capital San Jos6 
(55,000). Coffee, sugar, cacao, hides, 
and hardwoods arc exported, and 
Limon on the Atlantic is a great 
banana port, 6999 
flags in .colour, 4009 
ox-carts on road, 7009 
San Jose cathedral, 7009 
general and political map, 6882 
plants and industries, map, 6884 
Costigan, explorer of Dead Sea, 6984 
Cosway, Richard, English miniature 
pa. nter ; born Tiverton 1740 ; died 
London 1821 : sec page 2419 
Prin'jess Lubomerski, miniature, 2421 
Princess Sophie, miniature, 2421 
Cotman, John, English landscape 

painti r and etcher ; born Norwich 
1782 ; died London 1842 ; a pupil of 
John Crowe : 2306 

Wherries on Yare, painting by, 2304 
Cotopaxi. Highest aetive volcano 
in the world, in the Andes of Ecuador. 

19,000 feet, 7001 
painting by F. E. Church, 3287 
Cotswold Hills. Range of hills in 

Gloucestershire in which the Thames 
rises. 1000 feet 

Cottet, Charles, French painter of .Breton 
scenery ; born Le Puy, Auvergne, 1863 : 
see page 3166 

Evening scene at Camaret. 3172 
Cottle, British bookseller who published 
books by Lamb and Coleridge, 2472 
Cotton boll weevil, damage done to 
cotton crop, 2562 
life-story, 6457 

Cotton grass, member of order Cyper- 
acoae, 6497 
what it is like, 5892 
flower, 5889 
seeds flying off, 947 
Cotton manufacture, British industry, 

171, 338 

carpets made from cotton, 3031 
child labour a sordid chapter, 172, 244 
cotton-gin invented by Eli Whitney, 

172, 1638, 5943 

cotton imports once used for candle- 
wicks, 1214 

Lancashire’s great industry, 172, 337, 
5263, 6839 

models of looms in Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 338 

spinning-jenny invented by Hargreaves, 
5939 

spinning-mill described, 338 
pictures of the industrv, series, 171-80 
Cotton plant, 171, 2561 
British Empire’s cotton areas, 1943, 
6005 

damage by boll weevil, 2062, 6450 
wages earned by pickers, 2562 
for production of cotton in various 
parts of the world : see descriptions of 
countries and plant life maps 
Pictures of Cotton Plant 
boll and flower, 174 
picking day in fields, 173 
picking on Sudan plantation, 2561 
plant in colour, 2685 
preparing ground in Egypt for seed, 171 
Cotton reel, hoiv to make a spinning top 
from one, 2116 

Cotton weed, of genus Diotis, 6493 

7184 


Coup 

seaside species, flower in colour. 5644 
Cottus, fish, in colour, facing 5100 
Cotyledon, seed lobe, 6489 
Coucal, bird’s nest, 3379 
Egyptian, 3377 

Couch grass, relative of wheat, 1571 
picture, 584, 3307 

Coulman Islands, Antarctic group, 6550 
Coulomb, definition : sec Weights and 
Measures, units of electricity 
Council, in Local Government, 4407 
Counting, why do we use tens ? 1297 

COUNTRIES 

The following are actual headings of 
the chapters in this group ; the 
subjects dealt with will be found in 
tlioir proper places in the index 

This great World of Ours, 87 
A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Land, 209 
The Workers of Our Land, 337 
England in the Long Ago, 461 
The Founding of the Nation, 587 
The Conqueror Comes, 707 
The People’s Magna Carta, 835 
Fighting for the Throne, 951 
The Times of the Tudors, 1037 
The Times of the Stuarts, 1205 
From the Stuarts to Napoleon, 1327 
Napoleon and His Conquerors, 1441 
The Wonderful Century, 1581 
Our Counti’y in Our ’time, 1705 
The Way Our Country Came, 1823 
The Empire of Eternal Sun, 1941 
Canada in the Past, 2073 , 

Canada and Its Future, 2191, 2319 
Australia, the Wonderful Island, 2443 
The Australian States, 2569 
New Zealand. 2893 
How India Became an Empire, 2809 
India and Its Millions of .People, 2943 
Ireland and Its Story, 3061 
British Empire in South Africa, 3183 
The Flag in Africa, 3311 
The Outposts of Empire, 3417 
Harbours of Empire, 3553 
The Rise of the United States, 3673 
America. Yesterday and Today, 3791 
France to the Bevolution, 3917 
France from the Bevolution, 4043 
France as It is Today, 4163 
The Beginnings of Germany, 4291 
Germany As It Is, 4421 
Austria’s Bisc and Fall, 4545 
Switzerland, 4665 
Italy and Its Story, 4783 
Italy As It Is, 4909 
The Bise and Fall of Turkey, 5025 
Greece and Its People, 5145 
Spain and Her Story, 5269 
Portugal and Her Story, 5397 
Holland and Its People, 5523 
Belgium and Her People, 5645 
Scandinavia, 5765 
Russia and Its Story, 5893 
Russia As It Is, 6013 
Poland and Its People, 6131 
The Desert Peoples, 6261 
Persia and Its Story, 6385 
China and Her Neighbours, 6499 
Japan and Its Story, 6613 
Africa Outside the Empire. 6741 
Egypt and Its 100 Centuries, 6861 
Latin America, 6995 
which are the smallest countries in 
Europe ? 6979 
Country, poets of the, 2101 
is the country healthier than the town ? 
561 

County Council, Local Government 
carried on by, 4407, 4411 
County Court, its work explained, 4776 
County Hall, Westminster, 4235 
County Palatiner In English history, the 
rulers of certain counties exposed to 
danger from attack were given ex- 
ceptional powers, and such counties 
were called counties palatine. Examples 
are Durham and Lancasliire 
Coup de grace, French for Finishing 
stroke 

Coup d’etat, French for An unexpected 
stroke of policy 

Coup d’oeil, French phrase meaning A 
general view taken at a glance; or 
bird’s-eye vieiv 
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Coup 

Coupling rod, on railWca.v engine, 3946 
Coupling, universal, 0352 
Courage, great and noble word, meaning 
explained. 371 

Barrie’s address on courage, 2250 
Courbet, Gustave, French painter, 
leader of the naturalist school ; born 
Ornans, near Be.sangon, 1819 ; died 
near Vevcy, Switzerland, 1877 : sec 
page 2923 

Stag Fight, painting by, 2925 
Courlan, great, bird, 3873 
Coiirland, Latvian district, 6022 
Courthope, William John, English poet 
and poetic critic ; born Mailing, near 
Lewes, 1842 ; died Wadhurst, Sussex, 
1917 : see page 3833 
Court of Appeal, what it is, 4775 
Court of Chancery, origin, 4774 
Court of Equity, origin and end of, 4774 
Courtrai. Old walled town in Belgian 
Flanders, manufacturing linen and 
lace. 40,000 : see page 5650 
Brool Bridge, 5G50 
Hotel de Villc, 6001 
Courtship of Miles Standish, poem by 
Longfellow, 4202 

Couse, Irving, American painter ; born 
Saginaw, ^Michigan, 1866: see page 3288 
Fishing Village, painting by, 3292 
Cousin, Jean, early French painter and 
engraver ; born Soucy, near Sens, 
about 1501 ; died 1589 : see page 1682 
stained glass windows by, 6731 
Coustou, Guillaume, sculptor who 
hewed the famous Horses of Marly in 
Paris, 4645 

Coustou, Nicholas, French sculptor, 
brother of Guillaume Coustou ; born 
Lyons 1658 ; died Paris 1733 ; a 
pupil of Coysevox : see page 4645 
Coutances. Picturesque French city 
in Normandy, with a fine cathedi’al. 
(7000) 

Coutheillas, Henri, 'liis sculpture. Even- 
ing Rest 4898 

Covenant, name for Testament, 117 
Covenanters, religious service of, 2719 
Covenant of Scotland, signing of, 4007 
Coventry. Centre of the cycle and 
motor trade, in Warwickshire. It has a 
15th-century Guildhall and a 14th- 
century cathedral chiu'ch. 130,000 
arms, in colour, 4090 
Ford’s Hospital, interior, 1833 
general view, 1832 

Covers, how to make them for a girl’s 
room, 123 

Cow, conditions for good milk and 
cream, 2308, 2310 

Hindus regard it as sacred, 1151, 2948 
milk production of Friesians, 1154 
simple way to draw a cow, with picture, 
2235 

how does a cow make its milk ? 4760 
various breeds, 1159, 1160 
See also Cattle ; Slilk 
Coward, UTong use of word, 371 
Cowbane : see Water hemlock 
Cowberry, of Cranberry family, 5517 
Cowbird, habits, 2895 
picture, 2893 

Cow-dung fly, insect, in colour, 5714 
Cowes. Seaside resort and yachting 
centre in the Isle of Wight, opposite 
Southamnton Water. 10,000 
Cow-fish, nickname of coffer-fish, 5234 
Cow grass, variety of red clover, 2188 
Cowhide, used in bag-making, 4261 
Cowley, Abraham, English poet and 
essayist ; born London 1618 ; died 
Chertsey, Surrey, 1667 : seepage 2969 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Cow-pea, what it is like, 2432 
plant, 2441 

Cowper, William, English poet and 
VTiter of hymns ; born Great Berk- 
hamstead 1731 ; died East Dereha ra, 
Norfolk, 1800 : see page 2104 
description of laburnum flower, 4042 
poems : see Poetry Index 
birthplace, 2103 
portraits, 1759, 2103, 4135 
writing in his study, 2101 
Cowry, use as money, 6586 
shell, 1178, 6580 


Cowslip, meadow flower, 4415 
flower, in colour, 4417 
Cow-wheat, member of genus Melam- 
pyrum, 6493 

flowers in colour, 4663, 4906, 4908 
Cox, David, English landscape painter 
born near Birmingham 1783 ; died 
Harborne Heath, Birmingham, 1859 : 
see page 2425 

Sheep-.shearing, painting, 2423 
Waiting for the Ferry, 2423 
Coxwell, Henry, English balloonist ; 
born in Kent 1819 ; died Seaford 1900 : 

see pages 20, 21 
Coyote, animal, 539, 536 
Coypu, rodent, 1036, 1032 
Coysevox, Antoine, one of the greatest 
French sculptors of the age of 
Louis XIV ; born Lyons 1640 ; died 
Paris 1720 : see page 4645 
Cozens, Alexander, English water- 
colour painter, 2420 
Cozens, John Robert, English lands- 
cape painter of the early water-colour 
school ; born London 1752 ; died 1799 : 
see page 2420 

Santa Glustina, Padiia, painting, 2422 
C.P.R. stands for Canadian Pacific 
Railway 

Cr. stands for Credit or Creditor 
Crab, family of the crabs. 5471 
pictures of varieties, 888, 5471, 5477 
Crab-apple, ancestor of cultivated 
apples, 1201 
uses of fruit, 4039 
development of, 1201 
flowers and leaves, 4156 
fruit, in colour, 3665 
orchard in British Columbia, 2330 
Crabbe, George. English poet of rural 
life ; born Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 1754 ; 
died Trowbridge, Wiltshire, 1832 : see 
page 3953 

meeting with Scott, 2011 

portrait, 3953 

Crab-eater seal, 909 

Crab-eating dog. 541 

Crabro, four-spot, insect in colour, 5714 

Crab spider, 5599 

Cracow. Polish city on the Upper 
Vistula, with a magnificent 14th-cen- 
tury cathedral and historic buildings 
and monuments. Tobacco, chemicals, 
and agricultural machinery arc manu- 
factured. 180,000 : sec page 6137 
legends about the city, 6131 
old royal castle and palace, 6131, 6147 
suburbs, 6147 
Tow'er of St. Florian, 6147 
Craft Guild, association of workmen in 
14th and 15th-century England -who 
lived and w'orked at the same craft in 
the same quarter of the town 
Crafts, different kinds, 6731 
pictures, 6731, 6733-36, 6739 
Craftsmen, the great craftsmen, 3855 
Craig-yr-allt-goch, reservoir,. 4506 
Crake, spotted, bird, in coloiu, 3024 
Cramp, wdmt causes it ? 1176 
Cranach, Lucas, called the Elder, early 
German painter and engraver ; born 
Kronach, Bavaria, 1472 ; died Weimar 
1553 : see page 1188 
portrait of Katherine von Borg, 1186 
Cranberry, plant and fruit, 5517 
fruit, in colour, 3666 
Crane (bird), characteristics,. 387d 
pictures of varieties, 3264, 3873 
Crane (machine), hydraulic crane with 
picture, 5602 

model of working crane, 1743 
Crane and the Wise Crab, story, 3251 
Crane-fly, characteristics, 6084 
grub and pupa case, 6087 
insect, 6087 ; in colour, 5714 
Crane’s-bill, different kinds, 4416, 4782 
yellow balsam member of family, 5520 
expulsion of seed, 946 
flowers of various species in colour, 
4420, 4905, 5643, 6120 
Crank, mechanism, 3212 
various kinds, 6349, 6351, 6352 
Crank axle, in raihvay engine, 3946 
Crank case, in tw'o-stroke engine, 4327 
Crankshaft, position in four-cylinder 
engine, 4322-23 
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Cranmer, Thomas, archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; born Aslockton, Nottingham- 
shire, 1489 ; burned at Oxford 1550 ; 
drew’ up the first English prayer-book : 

see pages 1081, 1477, 7052 
portraits, 1077, 1826 
steel band that fastened him to stake, 
4862 

Crater, in the Moon, 3484, 3486 
of a volcano, in colour, facing 303 
Crawford, Julia, Irish song writer, 1286 
Crayfish, lobster’s freshwater cousin, 
6479, 5477 

Cream, why children should have 
plenty, 2308 

do microbes help to make cream ? 698, 
4758 

what makes it form ? 2540 
Cream fondants, how to make, 752 
Creation, The, story told in Bible, 247 
Greek search for its causes, 914 
oratorio by Haydn, 146 
Crepy, battle of, victory of 20,000 
English under Edwurd III and the 
Black Prince over Philip VI of France 
and some 50,000 French ' in 1346. 
Fought near the River Somme, the 
battle proved disastrous to the French 
knights, the English long-bows prov- 
ing more valuable in the fight than 
the Genoese cross-bows : see pages 
952, 954, 3920, 3933 
Credi, Lorenzo di, Florentine" painter ; 
born Florence 1459 ; died there 1537 ; 

a pupil of Verrocchio : 574 
Madonna and Child, painting by, 567 
Virgin, painting by, 572 
Creeper, blue, bird in colour, 3341 
Creeper, tree, bird in colour, 3021 
Creeping bell-flower, in colour, 42SS 
Creeping buttercup, what it is like, 4415 
Creeping cinquefoil, in colour, 4287 
Creeping-jenny, wdiat it is like, 6010 
Creeping lithosperm : see Purple 
grom^vell 

Creeping plume thistle, member of Com- 
posite family, 4414 
flower, in colour, 4420 
Creeping rest-harrow, member of Pea 
family, 5762 
Creeping soft grass, 3309 
Crefeld :-see Krcfcld 
Creighton, Bishop, memorial in St. 

Paul’s Cathedral, 4768 
Cremona. Ancient Italian city on the 
Po, with a fine cathedral and the highest 
belfry campanile in Italy. It was for- 
merly famous for its violins, the most- 
famous maker of w’Wch w'as Stradi- 
variiis. 45,000 

baptistery, of Romanesque architec- 
ture, 5746 

Creodonts, mammal type of millions oi 
years ago, 905 

Creosote, w'ood preserved with, 4136 
Crescent, as a Turkish symbol, adopted 
by Sultan Othmaii, 1259 to 1326, be- 
cause be saw' it in a vision or dream 
in heraldry, 926 

Crescograph, instrument that by means 
of a tiny magnetic needle, two delicate 
magnets, and a small mirror shows the 
actual growth of a plant 
Cresiias, Cretan sculptor, 4269 
Cress, classification, 2434, 6491 
flower of peimycress, in colour, 4420 
Crest : see Heraldry 
Crest coronet, in heraldry, 4986 
Crested buckler fern, in colour, 1797 
Crested cow- wheat, flow'er in colour, 
4908 

Crested dog’s-tail, grass, 3307 
Crested guinea fowl, 4249 
Crested lark, 3015 
Crested newt, 4745 
Crested pelican, 3749 
Crested screamer, group of birds, 3755 
Crested tit, bird in colour, 3023 
Cretaceous Age, description of, 1633 
duration of, 10 

fossil remains found in rocks. 1635 
ignanodon, in colour, facing 1505 
reptilian life of, 10, 1635 
map of Britain, 1034 
Crete. Important Greek island lying 
across the soutliern end of the .Aegean 


Crete 
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Sea ; area 3120 square miles ; popula- 
tion, 300,000 : chief towns Candia and 
Canea. Though mountainous, it con- 
tains fertile valleys where ligs and 
olives are extensively grown ; but it is 
chielly famous for its splendid Minoan 
ruins at Knossos. the most remarkable of 
their kind. It became part of Greece 
in lOU 

ancient civilisation in, 796, 6305, 6850 
excavations at, 322, 4023, 5157, 6981 
frescoes and vases, 322 

Pictures of Crete 
draughtboard found in, 791 
hillside village in, 1555 
mountain road, 5153 
palace at Ivnossos, staircase, 6089 
palace of Phaestos, ruins, G9SS-90 
postman of, 5148 
ruins of a temple, 794 
shrine of snake goddess, 4025 
throne of IMinos at Knossos, 6989 
vases found in, 795, 4025 
Maps of Crete 
animal and plant life, 5158 
genera] aiid political, 5166 
historical events, 5157 
industrial life, 5159 

Crewe, Marquess of : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Crewe, railway works at. 340 
Crewel stitch, how to do it, and picture, 
1122 

Criccieth Abbey, 964 
Cricket (insect), habits of, 5716 
ear on leg, under microscope, 1911 
varieties, in colour, 5713 
Cricket (game), cooperation illustrated 
by team, 6123 
how to mend a bat, 2488 
how to play, 5438 
old bat and ball game, 1923 
Cricula trifenestrata, of Himalayas, 
caterpillar in colour, 6209 
Crimea. Peninsula on the north coast 
of the Black Sea. It was under 
Turkish rule from 1475 to 1792, when 
it was ceded to llussia ; later it was the 
scene of the Crimean War. Sebastopol 
and Simferopol are the chief towns 
Crimean War, Britain joins Turkey 
against llussia, 4623 
Plorence Nightingale’s work, 3984 
senseless war that accomplished 
nothing, 1588 

Florence Nightingale nursing wounded, 
2351 

Crimson fruit crow, bird in colour, 3262 
Crimson vetchling : see Grass vetchling 
Crinoids, animals that grew stalks, 1011 
Crisana, Bumanian province, 5150 
Crispin, St., Homan shoemaker at 
Soissons who was martyred together 
with St. Crispinian about 285. They are 
patron saints of shoemakers, 6809 
Crivelli, Carlo, Venetian painter of the 
time of the Bellinis ; born probably 
Venice 1430 ; died 1495 : see page 932 
Croad langshan, fowl, 4253 
Croatia. District of Yugo-Slavia, for- 
merly part of Hungary. It is mainly 
agricultural and pastoral, Zagreb, or 
Agram, the capital, being the only con- 
siderable town. The people are 65 per 
cent. Homan Catholic Croats and 35 per 
cent. Greek Orthodox Serbs, 4533 
Crochet, how to crochet a shawl, with 
picture, 2115 

how to make crochet purse, 5440 
Crocidolite, blue asbestos, mineral, 1304 
Crock anemone, in colour, 1554 
Crockett, Samuel Rutherford, Scottish 
novelist; born Little Duchrae, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, 1859 ; died Avignon 
1914 : sec page 3712 
Crocodile, breathing of young, .2387 
characteristics of, 4490 
rhinoceros killed by one, 1776 
why did the Egyptians worshiii croco- 
diles ? 6726 
by Hiver Nile. 4488 
Triassic Age, 1383 

Crocodile and the Monkey, st.oiy, 4359 
Croesus, last and most magnificent 
of Lydian kings ; reigned 560-546 B.C., 
patron of Solon and Aesop, 3239 


Cyrus conquers, 6387 
appeals to Cyrus, 6799 
Croesus saw-fly, insect in colour, 5714 
Crofts, Ernest, paintings by 
Burial of Charles I at Windsor, 1209 
Cromwell rides through York, 1211 
Napoleon at AVaterloo, 1447 
Wellington’s March to VTiterloo, 1447 
Croisy, Aristide,The Nest, sculpture, 5014 
Crome, John, called Old Crome, English 
landscape painter ; born Norwich 1768 ; 

died there 1821 ; see page 2308 
Poringland Oak, painting by, 2305 
V’indmill, painting by, 2304 
Crome, John Bernay (Young Crome), 
painter of Norwich school, 2306 
Cromer, Lord, his Egyptian administra- 
tion, 6861 

Cromer. Norfolk seaside resort on the 
top of tall cliffs. Pop Illation 5500 
view of sands, 1834 

Crompton, Samuel, English mechanic, 
inventor of the spinning-mule ; born 
Eirwood, near Bolton, 1753 ; died near 
Bolton 1827 : see pages 172, 5941 
portrait, 5939 

Cromwell, Oliver, English soldier and 
statesman ; born Huntingdon 1599 ; 
died London 1658 ; leader of Parlia- 
mentary army against Charles Stuart ; 
Protector of the Commonwealth, 521, 
1208 

body hung at Tyburn, 524, 4008 
Carlyle’s Life of Cromwell, 524, 3216 
Clarendon’s verdict on, 523, 3094 
how he trusted his granddaughter, 5706 
Ireland still hates name of, 1210, 3064 
Thornycroft’s statue, 524, 4232, 4768 
Union Flag discarded by, 2402 
Pictures of Cromwell 
at the Battle of Naseby, 4005 
death in Whitehall, 1213 
flags of his time in colour, 2408 
leaving Parliament, 1213 
Mrs. Cromwell reading letter from, 527 
Parliament men leaving London, 4007 
portraits, 71, 525, 1826, 4132 
riding through York, 1211 
statue at AA^'estminster, 4240 
Cromwell, Richard, succeeded Oliver 
Cromwell as Protector, 1210 
Cromwell, Thomas, English .statesman, 
Henry AHII’s vicar-general for the sup- 
pression of the monasteries ; born about 
1485 ; beheaded London 1540 : see 
• page 1076 
Holbein’s patron, 6673 
Cronaca, Simone Pollajuolo, architec- 
tural work in Florence, 6108 
Cronos, or Saturn, god of ancient Greece 
and Home, 3514 

Crookes, Sir William, English chemist ; 
born London 1832 ; died there 1919 ; 

invented the radiometer, 6318 
on Hertz’s experiment, 2092 
vacuum tube experiments, 4222 
wheat shortage problem, 1576, 2427 
in laboratory, 6311 

Crookes’ tube, form of vacuum tube 
used by Sir AVilliam Crookes, 6843 : see 
A^acuum tube 
Croquet, how to play, 5311 
Crosbie, Lady, Heynolds’ painting, 2051 
Crosby, Frances Jane, blind American 
- hymn-VTiter, 1760 
Crosby Hall, London, old front, 6246 
Crosscrown, game, 255 
Cross, at Cong, Ireland, 6330 
Monasterboicc, Ireland, 3060 
St. Colurnba's at Kells, 3060 
St. Martin’s at Iona, 589 
Saxon cross at Hexham, 589 
symbolical, 116 
Cross ball, game, 3596 
Cross belt, to drive pulleys, 6349 
Cross benches. In Parliament, and par- 
ticularly in the House of Lords, the 
cross benches set out facing the throne 
or the Speaker’s chair are occupied by 
members owning no definite allegiance 
to the Government or the parties in 
Opposition 

Crossbill, bird in colour, 3022 
Cross Fell. Peak of the Pennine Chain 
in Cumberland. 2930 feet 
Crossing the Bar, Tennyson’s poem, 3338 
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Crossing the Line, means crossing the 
Equator. Dating back in some form or 
other to pagan days, the Crossing of the 
Line was marked by an elaborate cere- 
monial in which Neptune played the 
principal part, and men making the 
passage for the first time were subject 
to very rough, if good-natured, handling. 
The custom was very carefully observed 
in the Henown in 1920 with the Prince 
of AAbales as a willing victim of 
Neptune 

Crossing the Rubicon, what does it 
mean ? 5615 

Cross-leaved heath, 5019, 5021 
Crossorhinus, harmless shark, 5228 
Crotona, Pythagoras establishes monas- 
tery at, 1040, 5425 

Crouch, F. N., wrote music of Kathleen 
Mavourneen, 1266 

Crow, members of family, 2763, 2769 
speed of flight, 5864 

Pictures of Crows 
black-backed piping, 3017 
carrion, in colour, 3021 
crimson fruit, in colour, 3262 
hooded, in colour, 3021 
white-backed piping, 3017 
white-necked, 2773 

Crow and the Pitcher, fable with picture, 
4245 

Crowberry, fruit in colour, 3669 
Crowfoot, flower, 6009 
Crowland Abbey, ruins, 961 
Crown, in heraldry, 4986 
Crowned hawk eagle, 3634 
Crowned pigeon, 4123 
Crown wheel gear, 6350 
Crows and the Anklet, story, 3495 
Crowther, Bishop, missionary, 3246, 3239 
Croydon. Southern suburb of London, 
in Surrey. . Here is the picturesque 
AA''hitgift hospital, built in 1596, and 
also the Continental air terminus for 
London. 195,000 

Croydon aerodrome, wireless communi- 
cation with aeroplanes, 2212, 2213 
direction-finding apparatus, 2213 
Crozier, Cape, Antarctic headland, 6o50 
Cruciferae, family of plants, 4415 
Crusades, account of First Crusade, 3265 
Children’s Crusade, 3932 
Louis IX of France joins, 2252 
monuments of Crusaders in Tempio 
Church, London, 5868 
Richard 1 joins, 720, 3270 
St. Bernard preaches the Second, 1386 
share of A’^cnice in, 271 
Crustacea, family of, 42, 5471, 6575 
Silurian Age development, 1009 
Crying, why do I laugh and cry ? 59 
why does a lump rise in my throat 
when I cry ? 2665 
See also Tears 
Crying proverbs, game, 3848 
Cryophorus, instrument for indicating 
the fall of temperature in water by 
evaporation 

Cryptogam, meaning of word, 3409 
five kinds, 3408 

Cryptophone, electrical device hidden 
beneath a roadway to give notice of 
approaching footsteps 
Crystals, structure, 2470, 2004, 4751 
See also Ice, Crystal 
Crystal of Buddha, story, 2142 
Crystal Palace, idea of construction, 3056 
views, 1216, 1593 

C.S. stands for Clerk to the Signet ; 
Civil Service ; Chemical Society ; 
Court of Session ; or Keeper of the 
Seal (Latin Custos Sigilli) 

Csekhs : see Czechs 
C.S. I. stands for Companion of the 
Order of the Star of India 
C.T. stands for certificated teacher 
C.T.C. stands for Cyclists’ Touring Club 
Cuba. Island republic in the AA’^cst 
Indies ; area 44,000 square miles ; 
population 3,125,000; Capital Havana 
(380,000). It has great agricultural 
wealth, being famous especially for its 
fine quality of tobacco, while great 
quantities of sugar, bananas, pine- 
apples, oranges, coconuts, and hard- 
woods are also exported. Copper, ii’on, 
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and manganese are mined. Spanisii 
np to 1898, Cuba was then ceded to 
U.S.A., achieving independence fn 
1902 : see page 3792 
cane-sugar production, 5108 
Pictures of Cuba 
anolis, reptile, 4493 
Hag of the island in colour, 4009 
Havana tobacco plantation, 2930 
mocking bird, 3017 
scene in a tannery, 3160 
solenodon, animal peculiar to, 293 
trogoii, bird of, 3254 
views, 7005 

Maps of Cuba 
general and political, 6882 
plants and industries, 0884-85 
Cube, how to find cubic contents : see 
Weights and Measures, quickest way of 
finding things 

Cubic Measure : sec Weights and 
IMcasurcs 

Cubism, in art, explanation of, 3046 
Cubit : , See Weights and Measures, old 
English Measures 
Cuchulain : see Chulain 
Cuckoo, family of, 3375 
eggs laid in nests of other birds, 2895 
picture in colour, 2767 
varieties of, 3375, 3377 
Cuckoo flower : see Lady’s smock 
Cuckoo orchis : see Early purple orchis 
Cuckoo-pint, plant, 208, 4284 
fertilisation in colour, 2047 
flower, 4290 
fruit in colour. 3009 
Cuckoo r y, in colour, facing 5100 
Cuckoo wrass, in colour, faciniS 5101 
Cucumber, plant. 2432, 2434, 4289 
fine crop in English greenhouse, 2440 
Cucumber, squirting, method of disper- 
sal of seeds, 946 
Cudgel, game, 3724 
Cudweed, flowers in colo.ur, 5142, 6128 
Cuenca. Decayed but picturesque 
cathedral city of Spain. 12,000 
Cugnot, his steam locomotive, 2746 
Cumaean Sibyl, painting by Elihu 
Vedder, 3292 

Cumana. Port of Venezuela exporting 
coffee, sugar, cattle, and tobacco. 
Probably it is the oldest European 
city in South America, having been 
founded in 1523. 15,000 

Cumberland. Northern English 
county ; area 1520 square miles ; popu- 
lation 275,000 ; capital Carlisle. Here 
are Derwentwater and other beautiful 
lakes, the Cumbrian Mountains, and 
part of the Pennine Range; Scawfell 
Pikes, 3210 feet, is the highest moun- 
tain in England. Sheep and cattle- 
rearing and dairy farming are carried 
on ; coal is mined at Whitehaven, 
Workington, and Maryport ; and 
there are iron mines at Whitehaven 
and Millom. Other towns are Keswick, 
Cockermouth, and Penrith 
Cumbrian Mountains. Mountain sys- 
tem in Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Lancashire. It contains Scawfell Pikes, 
the highest English mountain, 3210 
feet, and Skiddaw 

Cum grano salis. Latin for With some 
allowance for exaggeration ; literally, 
with a grain of salt 
Cumulo-nimbus, pictures, 2871, 2872 
Cumulus, what it is. 2866, 2921, 2870 
Cunaxa, battle of. Engagement of little 
importance in itself, but interesting 
as the climax of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, in which he describes the 
march of 10,000 Greek mercenaries to 
aid Cyrus the Younger in his attack on 
his brother Artaxerxes iMemnon, king 
of Persia, in 401 B.C. Cunaxa is about 
50 miles north of Babylon 
Cuneiform writing in Babylonia, 6232 
oldest records in, 300 
Cunningham, Allan, Australian ex- 
plorer, discoverer of the Darling Downs; 
born Wimbledon, Surrey. 1791 ; died 
Sydney 1839 : sec page 6064 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Cunny Rabbit and the Lion, story, 154 
Cunobelinus, king of Britain, 24G0 
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Cupar. Capital of Eifeshire, on the 
Eden. (4000) 

Cupid, Venus’s son in mythology, 3517 
marriage with Psyche, 5579 
Pictures of Cupid 

Cupid and Butterfly, by Chaudet,4651 
Cupid and Psyche, by Canova, 4650 
Cupid and Psyche, by the Danish 
sculptor Thorwaldsen, 5258 
Cupid seeks sympathy from Venus, 
5257 

Cupid with dolphin, sculpture, 4402 
Greek sculpture, 4274 
sculpture by Falconet, 4899 
sculpture by Gilbert, 4656 
sculpture by Laurent Marqueste, 5132 
Cup moss, daisy-flowered, plant, 3408 
Cuprite, oxide of copper, mineral, 1303 
Cupro-uranite, mineral. 1304 
Curagao. Chief island of the Dutch 
West Indies, which together have an 
area of 400 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 60,000. Tobacco, sugar, cacao, 
phosphates, cotton, and salt are 
produced 

Curassow, bird, 2451 
Curie, Marie, French scientist, dis- 
coverer, with her husband, Pierre Curie, 
of the element radium ; born AVarsaw 
1867 : see page 6318 
in laboratory, 6311 
Curiosity, allied to wonder, 4297 
power in science, 426, 3877 
Curius Dentatus, Roman statesman, 
soldier, and farmer, famous for his 
frugal life ; lived in the third centurv 
B.C., 5859 

Ennius on his character, 5426 
refusing bribes, 1407 
Curlew, characteristics of, 3874 
picture, 3875 ; in colour, 2898 
Curly kale, variety of cabbage, 2436 
picture, 2437 

Currant, member of Saxifrage family, 
1820 

dried form of grape, 1818 
pictures of red and white varieties, 1816, 
1817, 3669, 3882 
Currant bud mite, picture, 5599 
Current, climate regulated by ocean 
currents, 2496 
what makes it, 5250 
Curtain, how to decorate muslin cur- 
tains, with pictures, 5683 
Curves, why does a train not run off the 
lines when rounding curves ? 6729 
Cuscus, characteristics, 2390 
spotted, 2396 

Cushion-cover, vdth pictures, 3229 
Custom, basis of law, 4773, 4901 
Customs, British, flag in colour, 2406 
goods being examined under X-rays, 
2469 

Customs duty, what it is, 4660 
Cuthbert, St., shepherd missionary to 
Scotland who lived in a cave on the 
island of Fame, becoming bishop of 
Lindisfarne ; lived about 636-087 
Cut-leaved saxifrage : see Mossy saxi- 
frage. 

Cutlery, Sheffield the largest manu- 
facturing centre, 340, 2909 
picture-story, 2910-14 
Cut-out, electric : see Fuse-box 
Cuts, how to treat, 6178 
Cut-throat finch, weaver bird, 2896 
Cuttle-fish, commercial uses of the squid, 
5232, 5229 

Cuvier, Georges, French naturalist, 
founder of comparative anatomy ; 
born Montbeliard 1769 ; died Paris 
1832 : see pages 3933, 5573 
at work in laboratory, 5571 
Cuvier’s gazelle, 1401 
Cuyp, Albert, Dutch painter of scenes 
of rustic life ; born Dort 1605 ; died 
there 1691 : see page 1426 
river scene with cattle, by, 1427 
Cuzco. Ancient city of Peru, having 
been founded in the 11th century by 
Manco Capac, the first Inca. It has 
one of the finest cathedrals in South 
America and abounds in Inca remains. 

20,000 : see page 7016 
captured by Pizarro, 6996 
Inca masonry, 7010 



C.y.O. stands for Commander of the 
Royal Victorian Order 
C.W.O. stands for Cash with Order 
cwt. stands for hundredweight, from 
c. centum, a hundred, and wt. for 
weight 

Cyanamide, calcium, fertiliser, 1228 
Cyaxares, Median king who overthrew 
the Assyrian empire ; reigned 625-584 
B.C. : see page 6387 
Cybele, goddess of Asia Minor, 6986 
Cycle-car, early type, 4318 
Cycle of Life, explanation of, 86, 681, 85 
Cycle tyre, how to mend, 24S8 
Cycling, safety first rules, 6837 
Cyclometer, for measuring the distance 
travelled by a vehicle or recording the 
revolutions of a wheel 
Cyclone, meaning in weather chart, 6720 
Cyclopes, mythological giants, 3530 
story -in the Odyssey, 5304 
Cyclops, with egg-sacs, under micro 
scope, 1914 

Cydnus, river, through Tarsus, 5679 
Cygnet, The, pirate-ship in which Dam- 
pier fir-st reached Australia, 2380 
Cylinder (engine), in motor-car, 4322 
position in two-stroke engine, 4327 
Cylinder (geometry), how- to find area 
of surface and cubic contents : see 
AA’'eights and Measures, quickest wmy 
of finding things 

Cymbeline, King Cunobelinus of Bri- 
tain the original, 2400 
Cyme, in botany, 6495 
Cynics, view’s of sect, 5002 
Cynipidae, Gall-w'asp family, 5842 
Cynips, oak galls caused by, 5186 
Cyperaceae, . plants included in, 6497 
Cyperus, false, flow’or, 5891 
Cyperus-like sedge, spiked seeds, 946 
Cypress, Italy’s familiar tree, 4913 
Cyprus. Prosperous I^Icditerranean 
island ; area 3584 sipiare miles ; popula- 
tion 310,000 ; capital Nicosia (22,000). 
British since 1878, it exports live stock, 
wine, raisins, silk, cotton, wool, bides, 
and fruit, and works asbestos, gypsum, 
and salt. lurnaca, Limasol, and Fa- 
magusta arc ports, 3418 
ancient va.ses the forerunners of famous 
Greek vase, 322 
early eivilisatiou, 6986 
locust plague in, 5718 
flag in colour, 2407 
Limasol, general view’, 3435 
Turkish forces marcliing out, 1955 
Cyrenaiea. Italian Nortli African 
colony containing remains of ancient 
Gyrene. Bcngliazi is its chief port 
Cyrene, catacombs at, 444 
Cyrus the Great, Persian king and con- 
queror, founder of the Persian empire ; 
died 529 B.C. ; captured Babvion 538 : 

see pages 3102, 6264, 6271, 6387, 6801 
.story of his people’s love for him, 4966 
Croe-siis appeals to, 6799 
Cyrus the Younger, Greek mercenaries 
called in by, 6389 

Cystoceira, granular, seaweed, 3414 
Cytare, wdiat it is, 1935 
Czecho-Slovakia. Republic of Central 
Europe ; area 55,000 square miles ; 
population 13,650,000 ; capital Prague 

(670.000) . It comprises the former 
Austrian Czech provinces of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, and also the 
Slovak districts formerly belonging to 
Hungary, and is naturally one of the 
richest European countries, producing 
coal, iron, gold, silver, radium, lead, 
and graphite. Agriculture is important, 
and there are large glass, iron-founding 
and textile industries. Briinn, or Brno 

(225.000) , Pilsen, Biidweis (Eiide- 
jovice), Kassa (Kosice), and Press- 

burg (Bratislava) are the chief tow’us 
description, 4551 

formation of after Great War, 1713 
Hags in colour, 4009 
peasant types, 4566 
scenes, 4565 

Maps of Czecho-Slovakia 
animal life of the country, 4556 
industrkis and plant life, 4553 
physical features, 4555 
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Czec 

Czechs or Chekhs, a people of the Slav 
race of the Alpine type of the white 
races. They inhabit Bohemia, where 
they have bravely held their ground 
against the surrounding Teutonic peo- 
ples. They arc a highly cultured people 
Czenstochowa, Poland, cathedral, 614G 
Czernowitz. or Cernauti, Rumania, 5150 


D., stands for penny or pence, 2d. 
means twopence, and Id. means one 
penny (Latin Denarius) 

Dab, fish, life-story, with picture, 5105 
Dabchick, its plumage, 4004 
picture in colour, 3023 
Dacca. Indian city in Bengal, manu- 
facturing muslins. 110,000 
Dace, member of Carp family, 4979 
Dachshund, use of, 670 
picture, 063 

Dacia, Rumania’s Roman name, 5146 
Daddy-long-legs : see Crane-fly 
Daedalus, story of, 6939 
who was Daedalus ? 3648 
Daemon, classical worship, 3520 
Daffodil, fertilisation, 4779 
member of Amaryllis family, 2566, 2689 
member of genus Narcissus, 6496 
bed of daffodils, 6253 
emperor species, flower, 6383 . 
in colour, 4908 

Da Fiesole, Mino, Italian sculptor : 

born 1431 ; died 1484 : see page 4524 
Da Foligno, Niccolo, painter, 825 
Da Gama, Vasco : see Vasco da Gama 
Dagger, Cave Men’s daggers, 196 
Daghestan, Russian oil-producing pro- 
vince, 6018 

Dagnan-Bouveret, Pascal, French 
painter ; born 1852 : see page 2928 
his painting of Justice, 242 
The Blessed Bread, painting, 2925 
Dago Island, Esthonia, 6022 
Dagon, worshipped by Philistines, 1487 
Daguerre, Louis, French inventor and 
painter ; born Corincilles, near Paris, 
1789 ; died 1851 ; discovered photo- 
graphy with Niepce : see page 4751 
Dahlia, flowers of various species, 
6378-82 

Dahlia wartlet anemone, in colour, 1553 
Dahomey. French West African colonj’^ 
between the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
Porto Novo is the capital, and maize, 
palm-oil, copra, and kola huts are the 
chief exports. Population 900,000 : see 
page 6749 

market-place in Paratua, 0743 
Dail Eireann, Gaelic term for Irish 
Parliament 

Daimler, Gottlieb, first petrol engines 
invented by, 4319 
Daimler motor-car, pictures, 4321 
Dairen, Manchurian port, 6504 
Dairy, Finland’s dairying industry, 6021 
Latvia’s industry, 6022 
South Australia’s dairy produce, 2573 
Western Australian products, 2574 
milk being examined, 2309 
Daisy, closes at night, 585, 586 
Luther Burbank’s new varieties, 6260 
painting a daisy, with picture, 1503 • 
propagation method, 4413 
flowers of various species, 6259, 6383 ; 

in colour, 4417, 4420 
pictures, 1919 

Daisy-flowered cup moss, 3408 
Daisy sun-ray anemone, in colour, 1556 
Dakar. Naval station and port in 
Senegal, capital of French West Africa. 

30,000 ; picture of types, 6748 
Dal. Longest river of Sweden, rising 
in the Kiolcn Mountains and flowing 
into the Gulf of Bothnia near Gefle. 
250 miles 

Dalai Lama, Tibetan ruler, 6503 
Dalin, Olaf von, Swedish historian and 
poet; born 1708 i died 1703 
Dallas. Commercial centre of a large 
agricultural district in Texas, U.S.A. 
160,000 

Dallin, Cyrus, his sculpture Signing of 
Mayflower Covenant, 5543 
Dalmatia. Former Austrian province, 
but now part of Yugo-Slavia. On the 


INDEX 

east coast of the Adriatic, it has a very 
broken coastline, with valuable fisher- 
ies, while much fruit is grown in the in- 
terior, and salt is ' produced on the 
islands. Most of the people are Slavs, 
but there are Italians in the coast 
towns : see page 4533 
Dalmatian dog, 670, 668 
Dalou, .Jules, French sculptor ; born 
Paris 1838 ; died there 1902 
his sculpture, Triumph of the Republic, 
4648, 4209 

Dalton, John, English chemist, founder 
of the Atomic Theory ; born 1766 ; 

died 1844 : see page 6312 
collecting marsh fire gas, 6317 
Dam, beaver’s engineering skill, 1034 
highest in world, 5975 

Pictures of Dams 

Arrowrock storage dam, Idaho, 5975 
Assouan Dam, Egypt, 5976 
Craig-yr-allt-goch, Wales, 4506 
Dhanauri, India, 5971 
Kri.shnarajasagara, India, 5971 
Pen-y-gareg, Wales, 4506 
Roosevelt Dam, Arizona, 5975 
Tajewala, India, 5971 
Vyrnwy Vallej^ Wales, 1505 
Da Majano, Benedetto, Florentine 
sculptor and architect ; born Majano 
1442 : died 1497 ; see page 4524, 6108 
his sculpture of John the Baptist, 4529 
Madonna and Child, sculpture, 4725 
Damascus. Ancient Syrian city with 
300 mosques. Once famous for damask 
and sword blades, it makes cottons, 
woollens, and silks : 170,000 
French occupation, 6268 
motor service with Mesopotamia, 6262 
St. Paul’s journey to. 5808 

Pictures of Damascus 
busy street scene, 6269 
general view, 3470 
Great Mosque cloisters, 5751 
River Abana, 3463 
street called Straight, 5807 
walls of, city, 3470 

D’Ambrosio, Louis, sculptor, his Child 
with Doll, 5133 

Dame, Get up and Bake your Pie, 
rhyme, music, and picture, 3571 
Dame Trot, nursery rhyme, 232 
Damghan, Persia, minaret, 6395 
Damien, Father Joseph, Belgian mis- 
sionary hero ; born Tremeloo 1840 ; 
died of leprosy ministering to the lepers 
of Molokai, Hawaii, 1888 : see 1144 
asking to be sent to help the lepers, 1143 
Damietta. Egyptian port near the 
mouth of the chief eastern branch of 
the Nile. 35,000. 

Da Milano, Giovanni, iMilanese painter 
of the school of Giotto ; born about 
1300 ; died abouo 1380 : see page 573 
Damocles, what was the sword of 
Damocles ? 3392 
Damon and Pythias, story, 4365 
picture of return of Pythias, 4356 
story in French, 6814 
Damp, what is the damp-course in a 
building ? 3650 

why does damp air make us ill ? 1305 
why is a damp bed dangerous ? 1794 
why is salt damp when -it is going to 
rain ? 564 

Dampier, Captain William, English 
navigator; born 1652; died 1715; ex- 
plored the coasts of Papua and 
Western Australia ; see page 2379 
exploring Western Australia, 1956 
portrait, 2377 

Dampt, Jean, his sculpture Grand- 
mother’s Kiss, 4898 
The Prayer, sculpture, 4899 
Dan, Palestine, in Bible, 6275 
view, 3467 

Danae,- mother of Perseus. 4967 
Dance, George, the Elder, English archi- 
tect ; born ‘ probably London 1700; 
died there 1768 ; designed the Mansion 
House in the City of London : see pages 
4229, 6470 

Dance, George, the Younger, work on 
London Guildhall, 4230 
Dancer, The, painting by Degas, 3046, 
3043 


Dard 

Dancing, our English dances, 6793 
old dances the peasants made, 6792 
sculptured group, 5259 
Dandelion, evergreen plant, 4414 
seeds dispersed by wind, 948 
flower, 4412 
section of bud, 3884 
seeds taking flight, 947 
Dandie Dinmont, dog, 608 
D’ Andrea, Signore, his picture of Daniel 
interpreting a dream, 3102 
Danegelt, tax levied first in 991 bv 
Ethelred the Unready with the object 
of bribing the Danes 
Danes, England invaded by, 590, 594, 
2905, 5787 

a Dane on the road of Time, 595 
King Alfred in Danish camp, 593 
See also Vikings 
D’Angers, David, sculptor, 4648 
Danicus scallop, shell, 1177 
Daniel, Bible story, 3101 
expounding a dream, 3100 
in den of lions, 3101 
interpreting the king’s dream, 3102 
Dannhiuser, Jean, sculptor, liis Shep- 
herd’s Return, 5258 
Dante, Alighieri, Florentine poet, the 
greatest of the IMiddle Ages ; born 
Florence 1265 ; died Ravenna 1321 ; 

author of the Divine Comedy. 4581 
Giotto befriended by, 4718 
Italy’s debt to Dante, 4784 
Pictures of Dante 
at a monastery door, 4787 
figure on tomb, 4581 
introducing Giotto, 4719 
tomb at Ravenna, 4922 
with Beatrice, sculpture, 5012 
Danton, Georges, French revolutionary, 
the greatest of the Jacobins ; born 1759 ; 

guillotined at Paris 1793 ; see 654 
portrait, 647 

Danube, Most important river of 
Central Europe^ and one of the finest 
in the world. It rises in Germany, in 
the Black Forest, and flows into the 
Black Sea through Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Yugo-Slavia, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania. It is 1725 miles 
long, with 300 tributaries, and a drain- 
age basin of 300,000 square miles. The 
most important cities it passes are 
Ulm, Regensburg, and Passau in Ger- 
many ; Linz and Vienna in Austria ; 
Pressburg in Czecho-SIovakia ; Buda- 
pest ill Hungary ; Rustchuk in Bul- 
garia ; and Braila, Galatz, Ismail, and 
Sulina in Rumania. Its chief tribu- 
taries are the Iser, Inn, Raab, Waag, 
Drave, Save, Morava, Theiss, Scretli, 
and Pruth. River steamers can go up 
it to Linz, but ocean steamers cannot 
pass the Iron Gates, 4545 
German highway to the East, 4422 
rate of erosion, 2493 
views at Budapest and Orsova, 4564 
water mills, 5161 
winding tlirough mountains, 2498 
Danzig. Ancient Baltic Hanseatic port, 
formerly German', but now under the 
League of Nations. It stands in a small 
territory at the mouth of the Vistula. 

365,000 : see page 4424 
Polish trade outlet. 6138 
under League of Nations, 4749, 6482 
flag, in colour, 4009 
Daphne, Greece, church and monastery, 
5753 

Daphne, nymph, sculpture, 5013 
Daphne and Apollo, painting by Hen- 
rietta Rae, 3525 

Daphnis, mythological Sicilian shep- 
herd, 3530 

D’Arblay, Madame ; see Burney, Fanny 
Darby, Abraham, smelted iron, 2716 
D’Arc, Jeanne : see Joan of Arc 
Dardanelles. Narrow strait connecting 
the Aegean Sea and Sea of IMarmora, 
and dividing Europe from Asia Minor. 
48 miles long and from three to four 
miles broad, it was known to the 
ancients as the Hellespont : 5026 
ill-fated British expedition, 1709 
boats at anchor, 5025 
See also Gallipoli 


Dare 
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Dare, Virginia, first white child born in 
.Britain overseas, and picture, 194G 
Darenth, Koman villa, 4G-J, 4G8, 4Gn 
Dar-es-Salaam. • Capital and port of 
Tanganyika Territory, trading in 
rubber and ivory. 50,000 
busy scene, 3321 
carriers at rest, 3318 
view from harbour, 3319 
Darien, -Isthmus of, crossed by Balboa, 
1020 

Darius, I, The Great, Persian king who 
invaded Greece ; reigned 521-480 
I3.C. : see pages 6388, 6802 
defeat at Marathon, 889, 4027 
first postmaster-general, 4626 
picture from Persepolis, G805 
sculptures in his palace, 3891 
Darius II, Persian king 425-405 B.C. ; 
see page 6389 

Darius III, last Persian king, dethroned 
by Alexander the Great ; reigned 336- 
330 B.C. : see page 6389 
defeat by Alexander, 3129 
Darius the Mede, Daniel thrown to the 
lions, 3102 

Darjeeling. Indian summer resort and 
tea-growing centre in the Himalayan 
foothills. 20,000 

Dark, why are dark things warmer than 
light things ? 2415 
why are some people dark ? 4514 
why can we sleep more quickly in the 
dark than in thf3 light ? 6727 
why can’t I see in the dark ? 437 
why do dark things look smaller than 
light things ? 2664 
why is it dark at night ? 64 
why is it darkest just before dawn ? 
564 

Dark Ages, from the Fall of the Homan 
Em])irc in 475 to the Hcvival of Learn- 
ing about 1137, roughly 700 years, 
1908, 2153 

British Isles in the Dark Ages, 2643 
Dark Brahma fowl, 4253 
Dark green fritillary, biitterfl}^ with 
egg, caterpillar and chrysalis, in colour, 
6204 

Dark green snake, 4019 
Dark-winged orchis : see Dwarf orchis 
Dark wood violet, in colour, 4907 
D’Arlandes, Marquis, balloon ascent, 20 
portrait, 21 ■ 

Darling, Grace, English heroine ; born 
Bamburgh, Northumberland, 1815 ; 
died 1842 ; saved 9 persons from a 
wreck ofi the Fame Islands, 4849 
cause of her death, and picture, 1323 
rowing out from lighthouse, 484G 
Darling. Tributary of the Miu*ray in 
the interior of Queensland and New 
South Wales. IIGO miles long, in very 
dry summers it is not a continuous 
stream, 6066 

Darlington. Industrial town in Dur- 
ham, with engineering works, foundries, 
railway shops, and woollen mills. 

• 61,000 

railway works, 340 
shipbuilding industry, 341 
Darmstadt, town in Germany, 4427 
Darnel, grass, 583 

Darning, how to darn, and picture, 3971 
Darnley, Lord, second husband of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 1082 
portrait, with wife and son, 4134 
Dart. Beautiful Devonshire river, ris- 
ing in Dartmoor forest and flowing 
past Totnes and Dartmouth into the 
English Channel. 46 miles 
at Dittisham, 843 
mouth of, 1715 

Darter, bird, habits and food, 3748, 3749 
Dartford warbler, rare bird, 3138 
in colour, 2897 

Dartmoor. Rocky Devonshire table- 
land containing the sources of the Taw 
and Dart. Yes Tor, 2080 feet, is its 
culminating point 

Dartmouth. Port and naval training 
centre in south Devon, on the Dart. 
(7500)’ 

Darwin, Charles, English naturalist, 
founder of the Darwinian theory of 
evolution ; born Shrewsbury 1809 ; 


died Down, Kent, 1882; author of a 
work on the origin of species, 5576 
clarity of his writing, 3833 
discovered that herons distribute water- 
lily seeds, 3870 

experiment with seedling, 580, 948 
importance of small changes in living 
creatures, theory, 1204 
portraits, 1826, 5568 
Darwin, Sir Franfis, proved trees to 
have sense of gravitation, 2418 
Darwin, Sir George, traced infiuence 
of the IMoon on tides, 3478 
Da Settignano, Desiderio. Florentine 
sculptor, a pupil of Donatello ; born Set- 
tignano near Fiesole 1428 ; died 1464 : 
see page 4523 

Dasya, scarlet, seaweed, 3416 
Dasyure, spotted native cat, 2305 
Data, facts, statements, and so on, 
forming material for more genera! asser- 
tions. The word, from the Latin, means 
Tilings given 

Date, palm’s life story, 1935 

amount of fruit yielded, 1955 

Arabia exports, 6266 

cultivation, 1438 

clump of palms in Egypt, 1939 

gathering the fruit, 1935, 1938, 1939 

palm in colour, 2688 

young tree loaded with fruit, 1938 

Date line, what it is, 814 

Datum line, base lino used in siuvcying 

when reckoning contours and distances. 

Datum, from the Latin, means Given 
Daubigny, Charles Francois, French 
landscape painter ; born Paris 1817 : 
died there 1878 : see page 2790 
Pictures by Daubigny 
Boats on the Oise, 3774 
Sunset, 2795 
The Water Gate, 3774 
Dauchez, Andre, French landscape 
painter, 3165 

his picture, Under the Olive Trees, 3172 
Daudet, Alphonse, French novelist and 
humorist ; born Nimes 1840 ; died 
Paris 1897 : see page 4458 
D’AuInoy, Madame, French story- 
writer, and portrait, 399 
Dauphiny. Old French province, once 
the domain of the Dauphins. It lies 
roughly between the Rhone and 
Cottian Alps, its best-known towns 
being Grenoble, Vienne, and Valence 
David, Jewish king, story, 1860, 1985 
psalms of David, 2109, 2229 
palace at Jerusalem, 5378 
son of Jesse, 1620 
statue by Donatello, 4523 
statue by Michael Angelo, 4534, 6184 
Pictures of David 

as a shepherd boy, painting by Mine. 

Boiiguercaii, 1984 
holding sword of Goliath, 1084 
looking out from his palace, 1985 
playing harp, Saxon psalter figure, 1925 
playing harp to Saul, 1861 
putting on armour of Saul, 1987 
Saul discovered asleep, 1857 
sculpture by Donatello, 4530, 4899 
sculptures by IMichacl Angelo, 69, 72, 
4728 

sculpture by Verrocchio, 4530 
statue by Bernini, 5007 
taunted by Goliath, 1987 
tomb at .Terusalem, 3463 
waiting for tidings of Absalom, 1984 
with Jonathan, 1856 
David, Gerard, Flemish painter ; bora 
Oudenarde about 1450 ; died Bruges 
■ 1523 : SCO page 1057 
Adoration of the Child, painting, 1054 
David, Jacques Louis, French painter 
of classical and historical subjects ; 
born Paris 1748 ; died Brussels 1825 ; 
artist of the Revolutionary period, 1803 
Pictures by David 
Defence of Thermopylae, 3121 
Mine. Recamior, 1807 
M. Seriziat, 1802 
Napoleon’s coronation, 1805 
Pope Pius VII, 3657 
David, T. W. E., Antarctic explorer, 6554 
David, St., patron saint of Wales, be- 
came primate of the Cambrian church 
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Dead 

about 519, and founded many churches 
and monasteries 

David Copperfield, novel by Charles 
Dickens, 2014, 2848 
Davidson, John : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Davies, William Henry, English poet : 
born N'ewport, Monmouthshire, 1870 : 
see page 4084 

for poems see Poetry Index 
Da Vignola, Barozzi, Italian architect, 
one of the builders of St. Peter’s at 
Rome; born Vignola, near Modena, 1507; 

died Rome 1573 : see page 6111 
Da Vinci, Leonardo : see Leonardo da 
Vinci 

Davis, H. W. B., his painting of a mrirc 
and foal, 1903 

Davis, Jefierson, portrait, 3073 
Davis, John, English navigator ; born 
Sandridge, Devonshire, about 1550 : 
killed by pirates, ^falacca Strait, 1005 ; 
discoverer of Davis Strait and the 
Falkland Islands, 776, 4601 
Davis, Mary, portrait by Sir Peter 
Lely, 1920 

Davis, Thomas : for poems sec Poetry 
Index 

Davis Strait. Strait connecting Baffin 
Bay with the Atlantic, and dividing 
Baffin Land from Greenland, 4601 
Davos Platz. Winter and healtli resort 
in the Swiss Grisons, 5000 feet above 
sea level. (5000) 

Davy, Sir Humphry, English chemist ; 
born Penzance 1778 ; died Geneva 
1829 ; invented the safety lamp for 
use in mines, 5328 
discoveries and inventions, 1097 
electrical discovery, 482 
electro-chemical pioneer, 6313 
ridicules coal gas as illuminant, 3333 
making first experiments, 5329 
portrait, 5323 

Davy Jones’s Locker, seaman’s term for 
the bottom of the sea 
Davy lamp, - miner’s safety lamp in 
which the flame burns inside wire 
gauze and is unable to explode gas 
Dawlish. Seaside resort in South 
Devon, between the Exe and Tcign. 
(5000) 

Dawson, runs first steamship on the 
Thames, 3736 

Dawson City. Capital of the Yukon 
Territory, Canada, at the junction of 
the Yukon and Klondike rivers. During 
the Klondike gold rush it was a busy 
place with about 10,000 inhabitants, 
but it now serves chiefly as a supply 
station. (4000) 

Day, due to Earth spinning, 16, 266 
hours as reckoned in ancient Greece 
and Egypt, 2294 
length of day at Archangel, 6014 
length varies in different places, 2742 
story of the days, and iiictures, 5220 
Wonder Questions 

has the day always been divided into 
twenty-four equal hours ? 2294 
what is a day ? 5119 
where does the day begin ? 814 
who arranged the days ? 2293 
whv are some davs hotter than others ? 
5000 

Daylight Saving, what is it ? 5984 
See also Summer Time Act 
Dayton. (Jity of Ohio, U.S.A., manu- 
facturing machinerv, rolling stock, and 
textiles. 160,000 

D.C., stands for repeat from the be-- 
ginning ; a contraction used in music, 
standing for Italian words Da capo 
D.C.L. stands for Doctor of Civil Law 
D.D. stands for Doctor of Divinity. 

(Latin Divinitatis Doctor) 

Dead centre, in engineering, 3212 
Dead language, language no longer 
spoken, such as Grcek'and Latin 
Deadly nightshade, dwale, or bella- 
donna, atropine obtained, 2690, 4290 
danger of berries, 5265 
flower, 2691, 4290 
wild fruit, in colour, 3671 
Dead-nettle, not stinging nettle, 4283 
flowers in colour, 4236-7, 4906 
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Dead Sea. Lake in Palestine occupying 
^he deepest part of the great rift con- 
taining the Jordan. Lying 1.300 feet 
below sea level, it is about 340 square 
miles in extent, and its water is so 
salt that no animal life is able to exist 
in it ; and human beings are unable to 
sink in it. It is fed from the north by 
the Jordan, but has no outlet 
boiling point of water, 5367 
why men cannot sink in, 6718 
view, 3465 

Deaf and dumb language, with picture, 
5069 

Deal. Kentish port and seaside resort, 
on the anchorage of the Do\yns. It 
has a large castle built by Henry VIIT. 
13,000 

.DealQsb, in colour, facing 5100 
Death, registration, 6256 
should we be afraid to die ? 6105 
Monument to the Dead, by Bartholom6, 
5136 

Death duty, what it is, 4659 
Death of Conor, story and picture, 3863 
Death’s head moth, bee’s enemy, 5840, 
6212 

Death-tick beetle, description, 6333 
Westminster Hall roof damaged by, 
6333, 6329 

De Baudricourt, Robert, helped Joan of 
Arc, 2262 

De Beer’s diamond mines, 3187 
De Benalcazar, Sebastian, Spanish con- 
queror in South America, 6996 
De Bivar, Rodrigo Diaz : sec Cid, The 
Deborah, intluence over Israelites, 1365 
Debreczen. Agricultural centre in 
eastern Hungary. 100,000 
De Brosse, architect of the Luxem- 
bourg, 6358 

Debt, punishments in olden times, 1824,- 
4774 

De Burgh, Hubert, his patriotism, 3343 
Decamerone, Boccaccio’s tales, 4583 
Decamps, Alexandre, French painter of 
the romantic school ; born Paris 1803 ; 

died Fontainebleau 1860 : see 1808 
Deccan. Name applied to practically 
the whole of the tableland of the Indian 
peninsula, but especially to the region 
between the Kistna and Narbada 
rivers 

December, origin of name, 5341, 5341 
December moth, . with caterpillar, in 
colour, facing 5935 

Decemviri, the Council of Ten appointed 
in 457 n.o. to administer government 
and draw up new laws for Homan 
. Republic 

De Cervantes : see Cervantes 
De Chardonnet, Hilaire, artificial silk 
made from cellulose by, 3899 
Decimal system, in counting, 1297 
Decius, Roman emperor, portrait, 2879 
Declaration of Independence, adopted 
in U.S.A., 1638 

American liberty proclaimed, 3678 
famous Liberty Bell, 3681 
room where declaration was signed, 3681 
scene at the signing, 3683 
Declaration of Indulgence, order issued 
by Charles II in 1672 • suspending all 
penalties against Nonconformists ; also 
similar declarations by James II (in 
1687 and 1688) 

Declaration of Rights, English Consti- 
tution is largely based on, 1214 
Declination, magnetic, variation in 
magnetic storms, 362 
Declination compass, one used for 
measuring the variation of the magnetic 
needle from the astronomical meridian 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Gibbon’s masterpiece, 1785, 3094 
De Curzon, Alfred, Ids Psyche, 3523 
Dedeagatch, Bulgaria’s former Mediter- 
ranean port, 5152 

Dedham Mill, Constable’s painting, 2304 
De die in diem, Latin for From day to 
day 

Dee. River of England and Wales, 
rising in Lake Bala, Merionethshire, 
and flowing through Denbighshire and 
Cheshire, and past Corwen and Chester, 
into the Irish Sea. 70 miles 


King Edgar rowed by six kings, 594 
Dee. One of the finest Scottish salmon 
rivers, in Aberdeenshire. It rises in 
the Cairngorm Mountains and flows 
into the North Sea at Aberdeen, passing 
Inverey, Balmoral, Ballater, and 
Aboyne. 90 miles 
view near Balmoral, 4975 
Deeplet anemone, in colour, 1553-4 
Deer, big animal family, 1397 
eagle torn attacking^ a roebuck, 3631 
Pictures of Deer 
fallow deer in English park, 1401 
herd, 1981 

Monarch of the Glen, by Landseer, 2556 
musk deer and cldtal, 1403 
prehistoric drawing, 192 
red deer, 1399 

stag fight, painting by Courbet, 2925 
See also under separate names 
Deerhound, 668 

Deerslayer, The, byFenimore Cooper, 332 
Deer-stalking, game, 2608 
De facto, Latin for From the fact; 
actual 

Defence of Lucknow, picture, 4799 
Defender of the Faith, title conferred by 
Pope Leo X on Henry VITI in 1521 in 
acknowledgment of a book written 
against Luther 

Deferred Annuity. An annuity is an 
investment of money entitling the 
investor to a regular income, frequently 
until death occurs. A deferred annuity 
is an annuity on which payment is de- 
ferred or delayed until the beneficiary 
has reached a certain age 
Defoe, Daniel, English novelist and 
political writer ; born London probably 
1661 ; died tliere 1731 ; author of 
Robinson Crusoe, 1480 
pilloried at Temple Bar, 1 481 
De Forest, Dr. Lee, American inventor ; 
born Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1873 ; per- 
fected the wireless valve, 2342, 3364 
Degas, Edgar, famous modern French 
painter, 3046 

his painting. The Dancer, 3043 
Degeorge, Charles, his sculpture, Aris- 
totle as a boy, 5014 
Deger, Ernst, Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem, painting, 4461 
De Gerlache, Adrien, Belgian Antarctic 
c.xplorcr, first to winter there, 6551 
portrait, 6549 

De Herrera, Fernando, Spanish lyric 
poet ; born Seville 1534 ; died there 
1597 : sec page 5056 
De Herrera, Juan, Spanish architect 
who designed the Escurial, 6372, 6679 
Dehiscence, in botany, 6495 
De Hooch, Pieter, Dutch painter ; born 
Rotterdam about 1632 ; died Haarlem 
about 1681 : see page 1428 
Dutch courtyard, painting, 3779 
Dei gratia, Latin for By the grace of 
God; frequently written D.G. . 
Deimos, moon of Mars, 3237 
Dejeuner, French for Breakfast, or 
Lunch 

Dekker, Thomas : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Del. means He or She drew it (Latin 
Delineavit) ; del also means Of the 
De la Barca : see Calderon de la Barca 
Delacroix, Eugene, French painter of 
the romantic school ; born Charenton 
St. Maurice near Paris, 1799 ; died 
Paris 1863 : see page 1806 
influence on French landscape paint- 
ers, 2789 

monument by Dalou, 4648 
stained glass windou's designed by, 
6731 

Delagoa Bay. Natural harbour on the 
east coast of Africa, containing the 
Portuguese port of Lourenco ISlarfiues. 
It was discovered in 1502 by Antonio 
de Campo, a follower of Vasco da 
Gama, 6750 

De la Mare, Walter, English poet ; born 
Charlton, Kent, 1873 : see page 4084 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Delaroche, Paul, Frencli painter of the 
romantic school ; born Paris 1797 ; 
died there 1856 : see page 1808 
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Pictures by Delaroche 
Death of Cardinal Mazarin, 1807 
Napoleon crossing the Al])s, 1456 
Queen Elizabeth dying, 1080 
The Princes in the Tower, 1807 
Virgin and Child, 3656 
De la Tour, Quentin, French portrait 
painter in crayon ; born St. Quentin 
1704 ; died there 1788 : see page 1689 
De la Vega, Garcilaso, Spanish historian 
of Peru ; born Cuzco 1539 ; died 
Cordova 1616 : sec page 5056 
Delaware. Second smallest American 
State, being little larger than Northum- 
berland ; area 1960 square miles ; 
population 225,000 ; capital Dover. 
Wilmington (110,000) is the largest 
to^vn. Abbreviation Del. 
flag of American State in colour, 2410 
Delaware river. American river rising 
in the Catskill Mountains and flowing 
past Philadelphia into the Atlantic. It 
is navigable up to Trenton, 130 miles 
from its mouth. 350 miles 
Del Cano, Sebastian, Spanish navigator, 
lieutenant of Magellan ; born near San 
Sebastian about 1460 ; died at sea 
1526 ; first circumnavigator of the 
globe, 774 

Del Cavaliere, Emilio, his oratorio. The 
Soul and Body, 5860 
Delessaria, seaweed, species, 3413-6 
De Lessens, Ferdinand, French diploma- 
tist and engineer ; pioneer of the Suez 
Canal ; born Versailles 1805 ; died 
near Paris 1894 : see pages 4867, 6862 
Panama Canal failure, 4868 
Delft. Ancient Dutch town, burial 
place of Grotius, Leeuwenhoek, and 
Van Tromp. Here William the Silent 
was assassinated. 40,000 
architecture of town hall, 6371 
pottery made in 17th century, 6737 
new church, 5538 

Delhi. Historic capital of the Indian 
Empire, on the Jumna. It was the 
Mogul capital, and is still enclosed by 
walls, while the mosques are among the 
finest in India. There are cotton, llour, 
and sugar industries. 300,000 
early rulers, 2810 
famous buildings, 2947 
founded by Shah Jehan, 5627 • 
Government buildings, 6474 
siege during Indian mutiny, 2814 
Pictures of Delhi 
Chandni Chauk, main street, 2809 
general view, 2951 
Kutal minar, 5634 
praying tower, 2955 
Shah .Jehan’s palace, apartment, 5633 
street in old city, 2950 
Delicious apple, origin of name, 2296 
Delilah, betrayal of Samson, 1488 
Samson telling the secret of his 
strength, 1487 

Della Francesca, Piero, Italian painter 
of the Umbrian school ; born Borgo 
San Sepolcro, Tuscany, about 1416; 
died there 1492 ; teacher of Perugino : 

see page 825 
portrait of lady, 572 
Della Robbia, Andrea, Florentine 
sculptor, nephew and pupil of Luca 
della Robbia ; born 1437 ; died about 
1528 ; father of four sculptor sons, 
4533, 4720 
head of a boy, 4895 
little child. 4528 
Madonna and Child, 4899 
the Visitation, 4528 
Della Robbia, Giovanni, terracotta 
sculpture, 4528 

Della Robbia, Luca, Florentine sculptor, 
chief of a famous family of workers in 
bas-relief ; born Florence about 1400 ; 

died there probably 1482 : sec 4729 
splendid terracotta work, 4524, 4583 
angel in relief, 4531 
angel in Santa Croce, Florence, 4721 
portrait, 4715 

Singing Gallery, Florence, 4527, 4532 
De Long, George Washington, American 
Arctic explorer ; born New York 1844 ; 
perished near the mouth of the Pdver 
Lena, Siberia, 1881 : see page 6438 


De I’Orme, Philibert, French architect; 
born Lyons 1515 ; died Paris 1570 : 
sec page 6360 

Delos, house of Cleopatra, mins, 6989 
sculptures from Greek island, 4032 
Delphi, its temple, 5156 
Nero carried off 500 statues, 4404 
why was Delphi famous ? 5386 
Delphinium : sec Larkspur 
Del Piombo, Sebastian, Venetian pain- 
ter ; born probably Venice 1485 ; died 
Rome 1547 : a pupil of Giovanni 
Bellini, 934 

his painting, La Fornarina, 939 
Del Sarto, Andrea, one of the most 
famous Florentine painters, a con- 
temporary of Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael ; born Florence 1486 ; died there 
1531 : see page 820 
his painting, the Madonna, 1663 
St. John the Baptist, 824 
Delta,- how is a delta made ? 2043 
Deltoid-leaved orache, 5762 
Deluge, The, Bible story of, 376 
Greek story of, 3531, 4266 
Poussin’s picture in the Louvre, 1682 
pictures, 374, 376 
tablet from Nineveh, 6853 
De Maisonneuve, Paul, French admin- 
istrator in Canada, founder of Mont- 
real, 1642 ; died 1676 
statue in ^Montreal, Canada, 2327 
De Mariana, Juan, first great Spanish 
historian ; born Talavera 1536 ; died 
1023 : see page 5055 
De Maupassant, Guy, French novelist, 
a great master of the short story • born 
Chateau de Miromesnil, Normandy, 
1850 ; died Passj^ Paris, 1893 : see 
page 4458 

Demavend. Highest mountain in the 
Elburz range of Persia. 18,000 feet 
De’ Medici : see Medici 
De Mendoza, Diego, Spanish novelist 
and historian ; bom Granada about 
1503 ; died Valladolid 1575 : see page 
5056 

De Mendoza, Pedro, founded Buenos 
Aires, 6996 

Demerara. River which flows past 
Georgetovm, capital of British Guiana. 
An early settlement on its banks gave 
Demerara its name. 180 miles 
yellow fever’s heavy toll, 2626 
Demerara sugar, origin of name, 3423 
Demeter, or Ceres, goddess of ancient 
Greece and Rome, 3516, 4362, 6819 
mourning Persephone, sculpture, 4275 
Demetrius, in Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, 6294 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, king of Mace- 
donia, coin, 5390 

De Miranda, Carreno, Spanish Court 
painter ; born Aviles, Asturias, 1614 ; 

died Madrid 1685 : see page 1312 i 
Democracy, spirit in Middle Ages, 3638 
its beginning, 3122 

Democrates, designed temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, 5498 
Democrats, American party, 3794 
Demoiselle crane, bird, 3873 
Demon star, 3854 

Demont- Breton, Virginie, her painting, 
Grandmother, 3655 

De Montemayor, Jorge, Portuguese poet 
and romance writer in Spanish ; born 
Montemayor about 1520 ; died Turin 
1561 : see page 5059 
De Montiort, Simon, English statesman, 
patriot, and general ; bora about 1208 ; . 
killed at the battle of Evesham 1265 ; 

founded Parliament in England, 840 
riding into Rochester Cathedral, 839 
De Morales, Luis, Spanish religious 
painter ; born Badajoz about 1509 ; 

died there 1586 ; see page 1307 
De Morgan, Professor, on squaring the 
circle, 4266 

De Morgan, William Frend, English 
novelist ; born London 1839 ; died 
there 1917 : see page 3714 
Demosthenes, greatest Athenian orator , 
born Paeania, Attica, 384 B.c. died 
Calauria 322 B.c. ; delivered the 
famous Philippics against Philip of 
Macedon, 3126, 5157 
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addressing men of Athens, 3125 
portrait, 3119 

Demurrage, eliarge made for delaying 
ships, railway wagons, and so‘ on 
beyond a stated time. The word comes 
from the Latin Demorari, to delay 
De Musset, Alfred, French poet (1810-57) 
on inspiration, 3958 
Denbigh. Capital of Denbiglnshire, with 
remains of a medieval castle and 
priory. (6800) 

Denbigh Castle, 961 
Denbighshire. County of North Wales ; 
area 665 square miles ; population 
155,000 ; capital Denbigh. Other 
towns are Wrexham, Colwyn Bay, 
and Llangollen, and coal is mined 
Dendera temple, column, 5374 
reliefs on wall, 5374 
Denham, Dixon, English explorer ; 
born London 1786 ; died Sierra Leone 
in 1828 

Denis St., see Denys, St. 

Denmark. Smallest Scandinavian king- 
dom ; area 16,600 square miles ; 
population 3,300,000 ; capital Copen- 
hagen (560,000). Its chief divisions are 
the Jutland peninsula and the large 
islands of Zealand, Fiinen, Falster, 
Laaland, and Bornholm, with the out- 
lying Faroe Islands ; Iceland is a self- 
goveraing dominion. The chief indus- 
tries are agriculture and dairy-farming, 
the exports consisting largely of cereals, 
bacon, butter, eggs, hides, skins, cattle, 
and horses ; sugar-beet is grown, and 
there are glove, leather, and porcelain 
manufactures. The chief toums are 
Aarhus, Aalborg, Odense, Banders, 
Elsinore, Horsens, and Esbjerg, 5765 
literature, 4939 

Nelson seizes fleet at Copenhagen, 1454 
Northern Schleswig annexed, 1713 
national flags in colour; 4009 
railway engine, 3510 
scenes, 5788 

Maps of Denmark 
animal and plant life, 5786 
general and political, 5784 
industrial life, 5785 
showing historical events, 5787 
Dennis, C. J., Australian writer, 4206 
Dennis, Richard Molesworth ; for 
poems see Poetry Index 
Denny, William, early steamships 
built by, 3736 
De novo, Latin for Anew 
Density, of matter, 393 
Dent du Midi. Mountain group on the 
border of Switzerland and France. 
10,700 feet 

Denver. Capital of Colorado, TJ.S.A., 
with a university, a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, and many fine buildings, 
fl’he centre of a great mining district, 
it has smelting and refining works, 
and trades also in cattle. 260,000 : see 
page 3799 

Denys, St., Athenian, called Dionysius, 
who was made Bishop of Athens by St. 
Paul, and afterwards sent by St. 
Clement to convert the people of Paris, 
finally suffering death at their hands on 
iSIontmartre 

Deodar tree, species of cedar, 3789 
Deo gratias, Latin for Thanks to God 
De Orellana, Francisco, Spanish ad- 
venturer, the first explorer of the 
Amazon ; born Trujillo about 1490 ; 

. died probably Venezuela about 1546 : 
see page 6996 

Do Pereda, Jos6 Maria, Spanish author ; 

born near Santander 1833 ; died 1906 
De profundis, Latin for Out of the 
depths 

Deptford pink, flower in colour, 4280 
De Quincey, Thomas, English author 
and essayist ; bom Greenheys, Man- 
chester, 1785 ; died Edinburgh 1859 : 
see page 2971 

Tartar retreat described, 1533 
liortrait, 2969 

De Quiros, Pedro, Portuguese naviga- 
tor ; born about 1360 ; died Panama 
1014 ; discovered the New Hebrides : 
2378 


Derby. Capital of Derbyshire, manu- 
facturing silk, lace, hosiery, motor- 
cars, and china. It has large railway 
and engineering shops 135,000 
origin of name, 594 
railway works, 340 
arms, in colour, 4990 ' 

Florence Nightingale statue at, 3983 
Derbyshire. Midland county of Eng- 
land ; area 1016 square miles ; popu- 
lation 715,000 ; capital Derby. Much 
of it lies on a coalfield, while there are 
considerable textile, quarrying, iron- 
founding, and pastoral industries. 
Chesterfield, Ilkeston, Glossop, j^Iat- 
lock, Buxton, and Bakewell are among 
the chief towns. Here is the Peak, 
coalfields, 2714 

De Reealdo, Inigo Lopez : see Loyola 
Der-el-Bahari, wonderful temple built 
by Queen Hatshepset, 5380 
excavated by Mariette. 6850 
mummies of kings discovered, 6856 
rock temple, 5386 

Derg, Lough, Irish lake in the lower 
course of the Shannon, on the borders 
of Galway, Clare, and Tipperary 
Dermis, meaning of word, 1430 
Dermot, story of, 533 
De Ros, Baroness, coat-of-anns, 4987 
De Rossi, Giambattista, Italian archae- 
ologist, 6992 

De Rozier, Pilitre, ascent in Mont- 
golfier balloon, 20, 21 
De Rueda, Lope, first famous Spanish’ 
dramatist ; born Seville ; flourished 
1544-1567 : see page 5056 
De Ruyter, Rlichael, the greatest Dutch 
admiral ; born Flushing 1607 ; died 
Syracii.se, Sicily, 1676 ; sailed up the 
Medway in 1667 : see pages 2889, 5530 
climbing church steeple as a boy, 2884 
monument at Flushing, 5539 
Derwentwater, Lake, Cumberland, 1832 
Derzhavin, Gabriel, one of the first 
Russian poets ; bora Kazan 1743 ; died 
near Novgorod 1816: see page 4816 
Descartes, Rene, French essayist and 
scientist, founder of modern philoso- 
phy ; horli La Haye, Toiiraine, 1596 ; . 
died Stockholm 1650 : see pages 4456, 
4841 

thought pineal gland to be the seat of 
the soul, 3175 
portrait, 4453 

Desdemona, in Othello, 6164, 6167 
Desert, story of the deserts, 2370 
area and character of desert belts. 2128 
rainless areas of the Earth, 2620 
salt from deserts, 1547 

Pictures of Desert Scenes 
camel caravan in Palestine, 2371 
camels on the march, 2125 
desert mirage, 441 
Sahara scene, 2371 
Salton Sea, California, 2371 
scenes showing camel’s life, 1529 
See also names of Deserts 
Desert fox, 536 
Desert monitor, reptile, 4492 
De Sevigne, Marie, Marquise, French 
letter VTiter ; born Paris 1626 ; died 
Grignan, Dauphind, in 1696 
Deshinef, Simon, Siberian explorer, 
4602 

Designs, card that makes, vith pictures, 
1865 

ways of making, with pictures, 997 
Desk, sometliing to make for a desk, 
4952 

Desman, animal, characteristics and 
home, 296 

Desmids, found in lakes, 1068 
Desmodium, leaves always moving, 82 
Desmodus : see Vampire hat 
Des Moines. Capital of Iowa, TJ.S.A., 
with flour mills, foundries, and 
machinery shops. 130,000 
D’Este, Beatrice, monument at Pavia, 
6110 

Destiny, men’s name for direction, 619 
Determinant, what it means, 2414 
Detroit. Foiurth largest city of U.S.A., 
in Michigan. It has a great manufac- 
ture of motor-cars, besides tobacco, 
leather, drugs, macliiuery, stoves, and 
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varnish, while its lake and river traffic 
is enormous. 1,000,000 
Pord motor-car works, 3800 
Grand Circus Park, 3803 
Deucalion, mythological JJ^'oah of 
Greece, 3531 

De Urdaneta, Andreas, crossed the 
Pacific, 776 

Deus vult, Latin for God wills it ; the 
battle-cry of the Crusaders 
De Valdivia, Pedro, Spanish occupation 
of Chile, 699G 

De Valera, Irish civil war led by, 3065 
Devanagari, method of writing, 6972 
De Vega, Lope, Spanish poet and dra- 
matist, rival of Cervantes ; born Ma- 
drid 15G2 ; died 1635: see page 3242 
his Romeo and Juliet in verse, 4387 
wrote nearly 2000 plays, 5057 
Devereux, Robert, Earl of Essex, 
Bacon condemns, 4840 
portraits, 1077, 1927 
Devil-fish, or Eagle-ray, 5100 
Devil’s bit scabious, plant, 5020 
member of genus Scabiosa, 1493 
flower in colour, 5141 
Devil’s coach-horse, beetle which eats 
garden pests, 6331 
in colour, 0336 

Devolution, in politics, the handing over 
of authority. The term became familiar 
in 1904 hi connection with Lord Dun- 
raven's plan for handling the Irish 
question, and devolution has also been 
proposed for England, ^Yalcs, and 
Scotland 

Devonian Age, what the Earth was like 
in the, 1133 

animal life and remains, 1133, 1135 
Devonport, Tasmania, harbour, 3500 
Devonshire. South-western county of 
England ; area 2610 square miles ; 
population 710,000 ; capital Exeter. 
Here are Dartmoor and Exmoor and 
several beautiful rivers ; the climate is 
mild and the coast mgged, and there 
arc many pictimcsque seaside resorts. 
Dairying and pastoral industries and 
fishing are important. The chief towns 
are Plymouth, Exeter, Torquay, Barn- 
staple, Ilfracombe, Tiverton, Bideford, 
and Newton Abbot. Drake, Raleigh, 
and other Elizabethan seamen were 
Devon men 

characteristics of Devon cattle, 1154 
clay for making cliina, 301 
geology, 1136 
breed of cattle, 1100 
pretty village, 211 

De Vries, Hugo, Dutch botanist, on 
Luther Burbank’s work, 1204 
Dew, frozen, 2866 
quaint use suggested, 4445 
what is a dew pond ? 6970 
frozen on foliage, 4502 
Dewar, Sir James. Scottish chemist 
famous for his work in the liquefaction 
of gases ; born Kincardine 1842 ; died 
1923 : see page 6316 
experiments with air, 4100, 5319 
Dewberry, of genus Uubus, 6492 
new Idnd of fruit produced, 1202 
wild fruit in colour, 3667 
Dewdrop, what holds it in place ? 5735 
on leaf, 4502 

Dewing, Thomas, American decorative 
painter ; born Boston 1851 : see page 
3288 

De Wint, Peter, English landscape 
painter of the early water-colour 
school : born Stone, Stalfordshire, 

1784 ; died 1849 : see page 2425 
Bray-on-Thames, painting, 2422 
landscape, 2423 

De Worde, Wynkyn, English printer, 
Caxton’s assistant and successor ; born 
probably Lorraine ; died London about 
1535 : see page 1517 
Dew-point, temperature, 2865 
Dew pond, 6970 

Dewsbury. Town in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, 8 miles south of Leeds. 
Blankets, shoddy cloth, and carpets 
are manufactured, and coal is mined 
near by. 55,000 
Dexter, its meaning, 924 


Dexter cattle, Irish breed, 1154 

D. F. stands for Defender of the Faith ; 

or Dean of the Faculty 
D.G. stands for By the grace or* God 
(Latin Dei gratia) 

D.H.9a, British aeroplane, 4089 
D.H.38, British aeroplane. 4089 
Dhanauri, India, dam, 5971 
Diabetes, disease explained, 3176 
insulin cure, 3176 

Diadem pimplet anemone, in colour, 
1554 

Diadumanianus, Roman emperor, por- 
trait, 2879 

Diadumeuus, statue of athlete by 
Polyclitus, 4140, 4148 
Dial speedometer, how it works, 02, 63 
Diamantina. Inland river flowing into 
Lake Eyre, South Australia, bub in 
dry seasons sinking to a series of watcr- 
holes. 350 miles 

Diamond, Antwerp's diamond-cutting 
industry, 5650 

artificial diamonds made in electric 
furnace, 1227 

Belgian Congo works, 6750 
De Beers mines at Kimberley, 3187 
diamond-cutting at Amsterdam, 5530 
for pen points, 2034 
found in meteors, 8280, 3608 
machine for cutting pattern on fountain 
pens, 2038 

reason for brilliance, 5937 
South-West African industry, 3188 
under the X-rays, 2466 
are there diamonds in the sky ? 3280 
picture of a diamond, 1301 
Diana, goddess of antiquity, 3516 
temple at Ephesus, 4395, 4884, 5498 
Diana resting in Woods, painting by 
A. Wardle;352G 

sculptured fragment of temple, 4402 
sculptures, 4400, 4653 
temple at Evora, Portugal, 5144 
Diana, in All’s Well that Ends Well, 
6043 

Diana, romance by IMontcmayor, 5059 
Diana of the Uplands, picture by C. W. 
Furse, 2545, 3655 

Dianthus, genus of order Caryophylla- 
ceae, 6492 

Diaphragm (anatomy), muscles always 
in action, with picture, 1317 
Diaphragmdnstrumenb), first telephone’s 
diaphragm, 1725, 1842 
Diary, famous writers of diaries, 1849 
Pepys’ diary published 156 years after 
completion, 1852 

Diatom, one-celled plant, found in 
lakes, 1068 

on floor of the ocean, 2495 
oxygen supi)lied to sea, 4856 
what diatoms are, 702 
under microscope, 1065, 1909, 1913-15, 
3881, 3884 

Diaz, Armando, Italian general, 1707 
Diaz, Bartholomew, Portuguese navi- 
gator, discoverer of the Cape of Good 
Hope : born about 1445 ; lost at sea 
1500 : see page 772 
superseded by Vasco da Gama, 774 
Cape of Good Hope discovered, 777 
Diaz de la Pena, Narcisse, French 
landscape painter ; horn Bordeaux 
1808 ; died 1876 : sec page 2790 
his painting. The Storm, 2790 
Dibdin, Charles, English writer of sea 
songs ; born Southampton 1745 ; died 
London 1814 ; pensioned by the 
Government, 1262, 1201 
for poems sec Poetry Index 
Dickens, Charles, English novelist, 
greatest British humourist ; born 
Landport, near Portsmoutli, 1812 ; 
died Gadshill, near Rochester in 1870 : 

see page 2012 
his novels, 2847 
Bret Harte’s tribute, 4205 
grave in Poets’ Corner, Westminster 
Abbey, 2014, 2849 
poems : see Poetry IiKiex 
Sketches by Boz, his first success, 2014 
value of his stories, 1584 
worked in a blacking factory when a 
hoy, 2012 

wrote The Ivy Green, 1264 
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Pictures of Charles Dickens 
as a young man, 2009 
ill middle age, 1S2G, 2009 
portrait, with parents, 4132 
with some of his cliaractors, 2013 
writing in his study, 2847 
Dickinson, Emily, the hermit poet, 2851 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Dick-Peddie, J. M., architect, 6473 
Dicksee, Margaret, her paintings : 

Dean Swift and Stella, 1729 
Sir Thomas Lawrence as a boy, 5695 
Dicky show a light, game, 3108 
Dicotyledon, its first appearance, 1638 
sub-classes, 6490 

what dicotyledons are, 705, 6489 
Dictionary of National Biography, Sir 
Leslie Stephen edited, 3832 
Dictyosiphon, fennel-like, seaweed, 3414 
Diderot, Denis, French philosopher and 
writer ; horn Langres, Champagne, 
1713 ; died Paris 1784 
favoured drastic political changes, 647 
portrait, 047 

Dido, who was Dido ? 4839 
hearing the tale of Troy, 5553 
Diego Garcia, dependency of Mauritius 
3420 

Diemen, Van : see Van Diemen 
Dieppe. Seaport' and watering-place 
in Normandy, France, with a regular 
service of passenger steamers with 
Newhaven in Sussex. 25,000 
Dies irae, Latin for The Judgment Day ; 

literally, the day of wrath 
Diet of Worms (1521). where Charles V 
called on Luther to recant, 7051 
Dieu et mon droit, French for God and 
ray right, the motto on the arms of the 
British Sovereign 

Diffusion, what it means in Physiology, 
1322, 5006, 6345 

See also Breathing 

Digestion, processes in stomach and 
bowels, 2061 

effect of sodium chloride in the blood, 
1064 

meat as an aid, 2558 
slow eating aids digestion, 1932 
time-table for various foods : see 
Physiology 

white cells enter blood during, 1062 
Digger, tawny, insect in colour, 5714 
Dignity and Impudence, Landseer’s 
famous painting, 2543 
Dijon. Capital of Bm’gimdy, France, 
with a university and a beautiful 
Gothic cathedral. An important rail- 
way centre, it has flour and tobacco 
maniifactures and an active trade in 
wine. 80,000 

famous tombs iu museum, 4644 
Dik-dik, animal, home and character- 
istics, 1400 

Dilated liverwort, floweriess plant, 3403 
Dilatometer, for measuring the expan- 
sion or change in volume of a body 
Di Lorenzo, Fiorenzo, Italian painter of 
the Umbrian school ; flourished 1472- 
1521: see page 825 
Dilwarra Temple, India, 5628 
Dimple, what makes a dimple ? 564 
Dims dale, Marcus Southwell, on Ovid, 
5431 

on Plautus, 5426 
on Roman mimes, 5427 
Dinan, Brittany, ramparts, 6358 
street scene, 4180 

Dinant. Picturesque Belgian town, 
finely situated on the IMeuse. It pro- 
duces copper wares, known as Dinan- 
derie. (8000) : see page 5646 
Bindings Territory, division of Straits 
Settlements, 3420 

Ding, Dong, Bell, rhyme, picture, 1964 
Dingo, Australian wild dog, 664, 541 
Dingwall. Capital and port of Ross 
and Cromarty, on Cromarty Firth. 
(2300) 

Dingy skipper butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 0200 
Diniz, Portuguese farmer Idng, 5398 
Dinner at the Castle, story, 3864 
Dinner at the Inn, story, 2634 
Dinoceras, Prehistoric horned animal of 
Eocene Age, 1756 


A DIAMOND AND ITS STORY 

For thousands of years men and women liave sought after diamonds and have paid fortunes to obtain 
tnem. At one time all diamonds came from India, and when these gems were found in Brazil they had 
tone sent to India and sold from there as Indian diamonds, because people did not believe that Brazilian 





A million years ago a mass of By some means the substances Gradually the mass cooled, .An explosion rorcea a cnannel 
iron and carbon lay mixed to- became molten at a great and the drop of carbon became to the surface of the earth 
gether in the earth’s crust, with depth, and a drop ofcarbon a crystal which we now know and volcanic mud containing 
enormous pressure upon it. floated in the liquid iron. to be a diamond. the diamond was forced up. 



Water passed over the place Other mud was deposited on One day men came and dug The rock was spread out in 

later and gradually washed top of the diamond, and out the earth, .including a the sun and left for months, 

away the earth, carrying the centuries later this had become piece of rock which con- till it had become less hard 

diamond with the mud. hard rock beneath dry land. tained the diamond. and more easy for crushing. 





It was then taken to a factory, Next the crushed rock was The fragments were then The diamond, witn others, was 
where the piece of rock con- washed round and round till passed with water over a series sorted out, washed, weighed, 
taining the diamond was all the heavier fragments, in- of greased tables, the diamond and valued, and then packed 
crushed with similar pieces, eluding the diamond, had sunk sticking to the grease. and sent toEurope or America. 








It was next handed to a 
diamond-cutter, who cut away 
the flaws and gave it facets so 
that it would scintillate. 


d 


--x 

After being cut it was polished 
on flat metal discs, fed with 
diamond-dust and oil, and re- 
volved at great speed by steam 




'A' 

'■*;!, gga-;.- 




IkiJ' 


/V's 




It was then mounted with 
other diamonds by a jeweller, 
who made it the chief stone 
in a beautiful necklace. 


- . J 

And when a lady wore it the 
diamond was admired by all, 
though how many who saw it 
could guess its ancient history? 


diamonds were genuine. The biggest find cf diamonds has been in South Africa.'- In the first hventy 
years the mines there yielded over £60,000,000, and now they employ 8000 persons, and produce 
over £7,000,000 worth of diamonds in a year. These pictures show the history of a diamond. 
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Dino 

Dinornis, extinct bird, 5574 

Sir Richard Owen 'with skeleton, 5577 

Dinosaur, disappearance from Earth, 11 

in Triassic times, 1384 

its size and food, 4489 

picture, 1381 

Dinotherium, mammal of Tertiary 
period, 11 

-wdiere it lived, 1756 
Diocletian, last great Roman em- 
peror ; born Dioclea, Dalmatia, 245 ; 

reigned 284-305 : see page 2881 
catacombs closed at his order, 444 
portrait, 2879 

Diogenes, Greek cynic philosopher who 
lived in a tub ; born Sinope, Asia 
Minor, about 412 B.C.: died Corinth 323 
why did he live in a tub ? 5002 
living in his tub, 5003 
Dionysius, King of Sicily, his exile, 
story, 3370 

how Damon and Pythias became his 
friends, story, 4365 
story of Damocles, 3392 
Dionysius Exiguus, proposed that 
Christians should date all events from 
Christ’s birth, 2293 

Dionysius Thrax, Greek grammarian ; 

lived Rhodes about 120 n.c. : sec 3120 
Dionysus, Greek god of countryside, 
3517, 5181 

Pythagoras and god of folly, 1040 
theatre at Athens for 30,000 people, 
5502 

Diphtheria, children’s lives saved by 
anti-toxin treatment, 2628 
Diplodocus, preliistoric animal, 646 
skeleton, 453 
Diplodocus Carnegii, 6727 
Diplomatic officials, flag in colour, 2400 
Dipper, bird, in colour, 2766 
Dipper shell, 6581 
Diptera, two-winged insects, 6084 
Dipterus, prehistoric creature, 1135 
Direction, the soul of living, 617 
finding direction by wireless, 3575 
ho^v aircraft find their way, 2212, 2213 
bird’s sense of direction, 617 
Directional aerial, its advantage, 2214 
Directory, The, French republican 
government, 654 

Dirk Hartog’s Island, in AYestern 
Australia, 2378 

Disarmament, League of Rations 
Covenant and, 6480 
Disc, what it is, 942 
Disciples, the story of the Twelve, 6787 
flight from Jerusalem after Cruci- 
fixion, 1788 

Jews refuse to believe their story, 1905 
Disc jelly-fish, 6697 

Discobolus, famous statue by Myron, 
4142, 4141 

Discontented Fir Tree, story and pic- 
ture, 4731 

Discord, meaning of term, 6303 
produced by interference in sound 
waves, 6429 

Discordia, goddess of discord, 3519 
Discovery, the world’s discoverers, 769 
spirit of discovery in Tudor times, 1076 
for list of most important discoveries 
and inventions, with their dates, see 
Inventions 

Discovery, Captain Scott’s exploration 
ship, 6552 • 

Disease, men who have conquered 
disease, 2623 

fought with help of microscope, 1885 
immunity, 4758 
plants as remedies, 1438 
wliite blood cells fight against, 1060 
Wonder Questions 
are we creating ne^v diseases ? 3651 
do diseases ever disappear ? 2920 
what is the Isle of Wight disease ? 5492 
Mhy are some diseases infectious ? 2786 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beacons- 
field, English statesman and novelist ; 
born London 1804 ; died there 1881 : 

see page 2138 
as novelist, 3580 

false prophecy concerning British 
colonies, 1588 

making speech in Parliament, 2137 
portraits, 1827, 2133, 3579 


INDEX . 

portrait, with parents, 4135 
Dissard, Cldmentine, her sculpture of a 
young football player, 5133 
Dissenters, extension of civic rights in 
19th century, 1585 

Distaff, stick on which wool was wound 
in spinning 

Syrian women with distaffs, 233 
Distance, a talk about, 743 
definition of space, 861 
measuring distances by sound, 2113 
metre as a unit, 4834 
how can we judge distance ? 4268 
symbolical picture, 743 
Ditchling, Sussex, Tudor house, 1591 
Ditch skater, under microscope, 1915 
Ditto, or do., means The same 
Diurnal, what adjective means, 6233 
Di-valent, chemical term, 4347 
Diver, bird’s characteristics, 4004 
in colour, 2900 
black-throated species, 4003 
red-throated, in colour, 2766 
Di Vernon, in Rob Roy, 2722 
Dividers, for technical drawing, 6352 
Divine Comedy, The, Dante's greatest 
poem, 4582 

Divine Right of Kings, a 17th-century 
dogma declaring that kings held their 
office by divine appointment and were 
not responsible to the people 
Diving, picture story, 6587 
Brave Diver of Tor Bay, story, 6935 
how to stay under water as long as 
possible, 1322 

how to swim and dive, with picture, 
5191, 5193 

weight of a diver’s equipment, 6588 
why do we rise to the surface when we 
dive ? 5818 

why must a diver have lead on his 
boots? 815 

gathei'ing sponges in the Mediterranean, 
1293 

gathering sponges off Florida, 1292 
leaving boat, 1291 
photograifliing sunken ship, 4750 
picture series, 6587-94 
Diving-bell, picture story, 6593 
Division of labour, meaning of, 5016 
Dixon, Arthur, his picture, Truth at the 
Bottom of the Well, 495 
Dix, W.C. ; for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Dizful, Arabistan, general view, 6392 
Dizziness, why does everything spin 
round when we are dizzy ? 6231 
Djenne, French Sudan, mosque, 6757 
D.L. stands for Deputy Lieutenant 
D. Lit. stands for Doctor of Literature 
D.L.O. stands for Dead Letter Office 
Dnieper. River of South Russia. 
Rising in the Valdai Hills, it drains 
200,000 square miles, much of it within 
the corn-growing. Ukraine, famous for 
its rich black earth. It passes Smolensk, 
Kiev, and Ekaterinoslav, and falls into 
the Black Sea near Kherson. The 
Desna, Pripet, and Beresina are its 
largest tributaries. 1330 miles 
at Kiev, 6025 

Dniester. River rising in the Carpa- 
thians, in Poland, and flowing between 
Russia and Rumania into the Black 
Sea. 650 miles 

Dobereiner’s lamp, for producing an 
instantaneous light by throwing a jet 
of hydrogen on spongy platinum, which 
becomes red hor and ignites gas 
Dobrudja, Rumanian province, 5146 
Dobson, Henry Austin, English poet 
and biographer ; born Plymouth 1840 ; 

died Ealing 1921 : see page 4083 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Dobson, William, English i)ortrait and 
historical painter, a pupil of Van 
Dyck; born London 1610; died 
Oxford 1646 : see page 1924 
his portrait of Endymion Porter, 1927 
Dock, member of genus Rumex, 6496 
turlvcy rhubarb a relation, 2684 
Docks, their uses, 3553 
Bute East Docks, Cardiff, 1461. 

Milford Haven, 1460 
Doctor, first great surgeons and 
physicians, 2501 
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Dogs 

great conquerors of disease, 2623 
Greek doctors work recorded and 
translated, 2504 

hope now part of his medicine, 2108 
State school, 6254 

why has a doctor a red lamp at his 
door ? 4520 

Doctor Faust, story, 4697 
Doctor Faustus was a Good Man, rhyme, 
music, and picture, 4575 
Doctor in Spite of Himself, story, 4965 
Doctor who Learned to Swim, story, 4854 
Doctrinaire, unpractical, pedantic ; 
term used of persons relying on theory 
and out of touch with human nature. 
The word is French, and the name of a 
French political party in 1815 
Dodder, feeds on other plants, 206 
Dodecanese, group of islands in the 
Aegean Sea, at present occupied by 
Italy. The word is from the Greek, and 
means twelve islands 
Dodge, Mary Mapes, for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge ; see Carroll, 
Lewis 

Dodo, extinct bird, 2642, 4120, 4119 
Dodona, forest in Greece, 3531, 5156 
Dog, domesticated, 663 
Amundsen’s Antarctic transport, 6558 
ancient Egyptians' hunting dogs, 427 
descended from wolf or jackal, 540, 663 
domestication, 538, 540 
examples of intelligence, 669 
first friend of man, 538 
how to draw a dog from circles, 'snth 
picture, 5564 

making a dog kennel, and picture, 378 
why does a dog go round before it lies 
down? 1795 

why is it difficult for dogs to keep cool? 
1433 

Pictures of Dogs 

members of a great .family, series, 665-8 
dog flea, under microscope, 1913 
Eskimo dogs, painting, 663 
team setting out from Quebec, 2199 
See also Dog tribe 
Dog, wild, big animal family, 537 
American bush dog, 542 
crab-eating .species, 542 
destructive Australian dingo, 664 
Pictures of Wild Dogs- 
bush dog of Guiana, 536 
Cape hunting dog, 536, 
crab-eating dog, 541 
Siberian wild dog, 536 
Tibetan wild dog, 541 

See also Dingo ; Dog tribe 
Dog and the Ass, fable, 3744 
Dog and the Shadow, fable, 4116 
Dog and the Thief, fable. 4246 
Dog and the Wolf, fable, 5990 
Dogberry, in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Rothing, 6047 
Dog daisy : see Ox-eye daisy 
Dog days, period in summer about the 
time of the rising of the Dog Star or 
Sirius, July — August. Hot weather 
usually marks the period which is 
popularly considered favourable to 
madness among dogs. The dog days 
begin July 3, and end August 11 
Dogs of Venice, title equivalent to 
duke, 271 

picture by Giovanni Bellini, 72 
Dog-fish, species of shark, 5227, 5229 
in colour, facing 5100 
Dogger Bank. Rorth Sea submarine 
ridge providing the chief fishing ground 
of the Grimsby, Yarmouth, and 
Lowestoft trawlers, 5106 
Doggett’s Coat and Badge. Prize for 
Tliames watermen founded by Thomas 
Doggett, an Irish actor, in 1715. Tlie 
prize each year goes to the winning 
sculler in a race from London Bridge to 
Chelsea 

Dog in the Manger, fable, 4246 
Dog rose, uses of berries, 4284 
what it is like, 4284 
flower in colour, 4285 
fruit ill colour, 3672 
Dogs, Cats and Mice, story, 6885 
Dog’s kennel, puzzle, 5195, 5314 
Dog’s mercury, flower, 4778 


Dog’s tail grass, use as fodder, 2188 
crested species, 3307 
Dog star : see Sirius 
Dogs that Became Friends, storj’-, 156 
Dog that Became an Angel, story, 2018 
Dog that did its Duty, story, 6932 
Dog tribe, adaptability to surroundings, 
542 

cat tribe not so intelligent, 538 
characteristics, 537 

Sec Dog; Jackal; Wolf; and so on 
Dog violet, heathland flower, 5023 
flower in colour, 42S5 
Dogwood, wild fruit in colour, 36GG 
swamp species, winged seeds, 947 
Dol. Picturesque old city of Brittany, 
France, with a fine thirteenth-century 
cathedral. (4000) 

Dolce far niente, Italian for Sweet 
idleness 

Dolci, Carlo (161G-1G8G), Florentine 
artist; his Madonna and Child, 1G64 
Doldrums, what are they ? 5491 
Dolgelly. Picturesque capital of Merio- 
nethshire, near Cader Idris. (2000) 
view showing Cader Idris, 1462 
Doll, how to make a bodice for a doll, 
and pattern, 4466 

how to make a doll’s, house, with 
pictures, 4093 

how to make dolls from clothes-pcgs, 
with picture, 2609 

how to make a frock, and pattern, 4711 
how to make John Chinaman of pea- 
nuts, with picture, 1122 
how to make knickers, and pattern, 
4590 

how to make a petticoat, and pattern, 
4343 

how to mend a broken head, 2488 
Doll man. J. C., his paintings, A Very 
Grallant Gentleman, 6553 
Daniel and the Lions, 3101 
The Miser, 2851 

Dolmen, tomb made by Bronze Age 
men^ 315 

Dolomites. Italian mountain group in 
the Trentino, with jagged peaks and 
magnificent scenery 
really coral mountains, 518 
Dolphin, characteristics, 2149 
first appearance, 1877 
story of Poloriis Jack, 2152 
Elliott dolphin, 2147 
leaping from sea, 2145 
Pelorus Jack, 2151 

Domesday Book, record of estates pre- 
pared for William I, 708 
box made to hold it, 4859 
in Record Oflice, 4859 
Domestic cockroach, in colour, 5713 
Domestic mite, insect, 5590 
Domett, Alfred, poem : see Poetry Index 
Dominic, St., Spanish monk, founder of 
the Dominican order ; born Calahorra, 
Castile, 1170 ; died Bologna 1221 : 

see pages 1387, 1385 
Dominica. British West Indian island, 
largest of the Leeward group ; area 
290 square miles ; population 37,000 ; 
capital Roseau (7000). It produces 
limes, cocoa, coconuts, oranges, spices, 
and coffee, and has thermal springs 
and a boiling lake 

Dominican Republic. Oldest European 
settlement in the West Indies ; area 
19,300 square miles ; population 
900,000 ; capital Santo Domingo 
(31,000). Founded by Columbus as 
Hispaniola in 1496, it occupies the 
same island as - Haiti, from which it 
broke away in 1844. Sugar, cocoa, 
coffee, tobacco, mahogany, hides, 
turtle-shell, and cotton are exported 
Dominoes, games played with, 1868 
Domitia Longina, wife of Domitian, 
portrait, 2878 

Domitian, Roman emperor ; born 
Rome A.D. 51 ; reigned a.d. 81-96 
portrait, 2878 

Domitilla, St., catacomb at Rome, 444 
Dom Pedro, emperor of Brazil, amazed 
by telephone, 1847 

Don. Salmon river of Aberdeenshire, 
rising near Ben Avon and flowing into 
the Horth Sea. 82 miles 


Don. Tributary of the Yorkshire Ouse 
on whicli Doncaster stands. Sheffield 
is on its tributary the Sheaf 
Don. River rising south of Moscow and 
sweeping through central Russia into 
the Sea of Azov. It passes Voronesh, 
Hoyo Tcherkask, and Rostov, and 
drains 166,000 square miles, its cliief 
branch being the Dpnetz. 1125 miles 
Donatello, Florentine sculptor, one of 
the chief creators of sculpture in Italy ; 
born Florence about 1386 ; died there 
1466 : sec page 4720 
great influence on art, 4522 
lovely Singing Gallery at Florence, 4523 
Pictures of Donatello’s Sculptures 
Annunciation, in Florence, 4725 
Childhood, 4897 
David, 4530, 4899 
Gattamelata statue, 4531 
happy children, 4526 
John the Baptist as a boy, 4895 
John the Baptist, 5256 
portrait, 271 
St. Cecilia, 5256 
St. George, 4529 . 

Singing Gallery, Florence, 4532, 4725-29 
statue, 4715 

young child’s head, 4531 
Doncaster. Town in tlie West Riding 
of Yorkshire, on the Don. An im- 
portant railway centre, it has a great 
coal traffic and manufactures iron. 
55,000 

railway works, 340 

Donegal. Rugged western county of 
Ulster ; area 1860 square miles ; ' 

population 170,000 ; capital Lifford 
Barnesmore Gap, 3069 
haven of Killybegs, 3068 
Lackagh bridge, 3069 
Muckross Head, 3068 
Donetz basin, Russian coalfield, 6018 
Donizetti, Gaetano, Italian operatic 
composer ; born Bergamo 1797 ; died 
there 1848 : see page 150 
Don John, in Shakc.speare’s Much Ado 
about Nothing, 6047 
Donkey, how can a donkey eat a 
tliistle, thorns and all ? 4762 
carrying load in Portugal, 1897 
carrying Portuguese woman, 1899 
plough team, 1895 
transport in Persia, 89 
See also Ass 

Donkey’s Wish, fable, 3745 
Donne, John, poem : see Poetry Index 
Don Pedro, in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
about Nothing, 6046 
Don Quixote, Cervantes’s novel, 5057 
Don Quixote and Maritornes, painting 
by Roland Wheelwright, 3779 
Doom of the Children of Lit, story, 6687 
Doon. Ayrshire river made famous by 
Burns’s ballad. 36 miles 
scene, 1337 

Door, how to draw a door, with pic- 
ture, 2243 

for ventilation in coal mines, 2839 
watertight door, 3706 
why are the doors of rooms generally 
in a corner ? 5372 

D,O.R.A., popular name (pronounced 
Dora) for the Defence of the Realm 
Acts of 1914 and 1915, which gave vide 
powers to the Government during the 
Great War 

Dora, Sister, her life-story, 6824 
attending a jiatient, 1109 
Dor beetle, in colour, 6336 
Dorcasomus beetle, in colour, facing 
6327 

Dorchester. Picturesque capital and 
market tovm of Dorset. The Maiim- 
hiiry Rings here are remains of an 
amphitheatre, while Maiden Castle 
near by is the most perfect example of 
an ancient British earthwork.. (9600) 
Maiimbury Rings once a Roman amphi- 
theatre, 5504 

arms of town in coloiir, 4990 
Dordogne. French river which unites 
with tlie Garonne to form the Gironde 
estuary. It drains 9200 square miles, 
aud passes Bergerac and Liboimne. 
300 miles 
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prehistoric remains in valley, 1880 
locks on canal, 4878. 

Dordrecht. Ancient Dutch port on an 
island in the Maas with a 14th-century 
town hall and a Gothic cathedral. 

50,000 

architecture of cathedral, 5992 
Gotliic church, 5536 
.scene, 5536 

Dorians, Aegean civilisation destroyed 
by their invasion, 4024 
Doric art, aim to produce wonderful 
athletic forms, 4138 
blending with Ionic art produced the 
golden age, 4024, 4138 
Doric column, consifl.ered most perfect 
feature in architecture, 5496 
in Greek architecture, 5497 
Dorking, Surre 5 % High Street, 1591 
scene in Glory Woods, 1590 
Dormouse, characteristics, 1035 
species with spines in its coat, 1031 
Dornoch. Capital of Sutherlandshiru, 
near the entrance to Dornoch Firth. 
There is a 13tli-centiiry cathedral, 
restored in 1837. (800) 

Dorothy Perkins rose, flower, 6384 
Dorpat. Or Tartu, old Esthonian city, 
haying a university founded in 1632. 

50.000 : see page 6022 

Dorset. Southern English county ; 
area 977 square miles; population 

228,000 : capital Dorchester. Agricul- 
ture and dairy farming are the chief 
occupations, but there is a large 
c-xi)ort of building stone from the 
islands of Portland and Purbeck. Poole, 
Weymouth, and Swanage are iports, 
and ^Vareham, Bridport, Sherborne, 
and Wimborne interesting old places 
coral reefs, 1508 
cretaceous mud, 1633 
plesiosaurus found at Lyme Regis, 1508 
Dorset horned sheep, 1284, 1281 
Dortmund. German coal-mining and 
railway centre in Westphalia. 300,000; 
see page 4425 

Dory, fish in colour, facing 5100 
Doryphorus, statue by Polyclitus of an 
ideal athletic form, 4140, 4148 
Dostoievsky, Feodor, one of the 
greatest Russian novelists, some time 
an exile in Siberia ; born Moscow 1821 ; 

died 1881 : see pages 4820, 4815 
Dothan, Joseph’s well, 3466 
Dotterel, bird in colour, 3023 
Dou, Gerard, Dutch painter, a pupil 
of Rembrandt : born Leyden 1613 ; 

died there 1675 : see page 1428 
his portrait of himself, 3779 
Young Mother, painting, 1427 
Double-acting steam-engine, how cy- 
linder works, 3209 
Double clematis, flower, 6378 
Double-collared aracari, in colour, 3141 
Double fuchsia, flower, 6384 
Double-spurred francolin, bird, 4251 
Double sunflower, 6384 
Double tulip, flower, 6378 
Double wallflower, 6384 • 

Double zinnia, flower, 6383 
Doudney, Sarah : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Douglas, Commander, his heroism, 6566 
Douglas, William, poem: see Poetry 
Index 

Douglas, Alaska, general view, 3793 
Douglas. Capital and watering-place 
of the Isle of Man, having steam- 
ship connection with Liverpool, Fleet- 
wood, Belfast, Glasgow, and Barrow. 

20.000 

Douglass, Frederick, American Negro 
orator and anti-slavery leader ; born 
Tuckahoe, Maryland, 1817 ; died 
Washington 1895 : see page 3246 
portrait, 3239 

Doukhobors. Russian sect which is op- 
posed to the use of ikons or sacred 
pictures, and also to military service. 
Many of them emigrated to Canada to 
escape i)ersecutioii in Russia 
Doulton, Sir Henry, pottery industry 
influenced by his wares, 302 
Doulton ware, modern pottery made at 
Lambeth, 6737 










Dour 

Douro. River of Spain and Portugal. 
Rising in the Pico de XJrbion, it flows 
into the Atlantic below Oporto, passing 
Soria and Zamora in Spain and an 
important vine-growing district in 
Portugal. 4S5 miles long, it is navig- 
able for 00 miles, and lias a basin of 
. ST.fjOO square miles, 5270, 5402 
at Oporto, 5414 
general view, 5413 
Dove, bird family, 4119 

Pictures of Doves 
rock dove in colour, 3024 
stock dove in colour, 2898 
turtle dove in colour, 27G5 
various kinds, 4123 
Dove and the Ant, fable, 4246 
Dover. Kentish port on tlic Strait, 
of Dover, witli an important passenger-' 
stcamsliip traffic with Calais.^ • The 
Ptoman Diibris, and later chief of the 
Cinque Ports, it was very important 
in the iNliddlc Ages ; the ancient chstlc , 
has a fine Kof man keep'. .40,000 
Caesar’s landing seven miles away, 2398 
great artificial harbour of: 3553 • 
how the cliffs were built, 1636, 2248 
cliffs from the air, 209 
harbour, 35G2 

Dove River. Beautiful river flowing 
between Staffordshire and Derbyshire 
into the Trent. Here is Izaak Walton’s 
country, 1835 

Dovey. River of Horth AVales. rising 
in Aran Mawddwy and flowing through 
Alontgomeryshire and between Merion- 
ethshire and Cardiganshire into Cardi- 
gan Bay. 30 miles 

Doviefeld. Norwegian mountain 
plateau culminating in Sneehatten, 
7G00 feet 

Dow, Gerard: see Dou 
Down. Maritime county of Northern 
Ireland ; area 957 square miles ; 
population 204,000 ; capital Down- 
patrick. Cotton and flax spinning 
and the manufacture of linen and 
muslin arc leading industries, NewTy 
and Newtownards being among the 
chief towns. Here are the Mourne 
Mountains 

Downing College, Cambridge, arms in 
colour, 4988 

Downland flowers,' 5265, 52G5, 52G7 
. in colour, 5393-9G 
Downpatrick. Cathedral city aiid 
capital of Co. Dowui, Northern Ireland. 
(3200) 

Downs, The. Sheltered North Sea 
roadstead lying betw^een the Goodwin 
Sands and the Kentish coast 
Down under. I’opular phrase meaning 
“ below ” the Equator : used of Aus- 
tralia and other places in southern 
latitudes 

Downy rose, flow^er in colour, 4005 
Downy woodpecker, bird in colour, ’3201 
Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, English 
novelist ; born Edinbiugh 1859 : see 
pages 3713, 4082 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 3711 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings : for poems 
see Poetry Index 

Doyley, hairpin w^ork, wdth picture, 2237 
Dr. stands for doctor or debtor 
Dragoman, interi^reter to an embassy 
or consulate in the Near East ; also an 
agent for travellers. The w'ord is from 
‘the Arabic 

Dragonet, eggs of, 5102 
Dragon-fly, life story, 5712 
various species in colour, 5713 
Drake, Colonel, sunk first oil w^ell, 3081 
Drake, Sir Francis, English naval 
hero, greatest seaman of his time ; 
born ju’obably Tavistock about 1540 ; 
died off Porto Bello, Panama, 159G ; 
the first Englishman to sail round the 
w'orld, 5210 

cleared Cape Horn, 1020 
dangers faced for England, 3878 
exploits on Spanish Main, 6998 
hero of England’s victory over the 
Armada, 1084 

introduced potato into Europe, 2436 • 
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joke in dispatch to Elizabeth, 6451 
Siianish sea pow'er broken, 3880 
voyage round world,. 776, 1943, 4598 
Pictures of Sir Francis Drake 
his ship sailing from Plymouth, 3878 
making a call at Panama, 5211 
portraits, 1077, 182G 
secs Pacific for first time, 5211 
Drake. Tyrwliitt, . explorer of Holy 
. Land, 6984 

Drakensberg. Chief South African 
. mountain range, on the borders of 
Basutoland, ' the Orange ITce State, 
and Natal. 'Mont aux Sources, 11,000 
'• feet, is itshighest point, 3185, 3104 
Drama, English drama begun just be- 
fore Shakespeare’s birth, 857 
Greek pastoral festivals, 672 
Dramatis personae, Latin for Characters 
ift a play 

Dram'men. Noiwegian port near 
Cliristiania, or Oslo, with many saw^- 
. mills. 25,000 

Draughtboard, from ancient Crete, 794 
Draughts, how' to play, and pictures, 
6542 

Drave. Largest trilmtary on the right 
bank of the Danube. Rising in the 
Tirol, it forms much of the boundary 
bctw’cen Yugo-Slavia and Hungary. 
450 miles, 4550 

Dravidians. Inhabitants of the greater 
part of the Deccan, India, where they 
form such nations as the Ta mils, Kanar- 
cse, and the Telugus. Dark, broad- 
nosed, thick-lipped, curly-haired, and 
long-lieacled, they are a puzzle to 
ethnologists, or students of races, hut 
arc generally held to be representatives 
of primitive Australoid man 
Drawhook, on railway engine, 3946 
DRAWING 

The following are actual headings 
of the chapters in the School Lessons 
Group. 

Your First Picture, 134 
A Plain Envelope, 262 
Leaves and Twigs, 389 
A Jam Jar, 514 
Straight Lines, 639 
A Spray of Leaves, 762 
The Way to Draw' a Box, S82 
How' to Draw' with Both Hands, 1006 
How to Paint Patterns, 1130 
An Open Book, 1255 
How To Use Colours, 1378 
Painting a Daisy, 1503 
Mcasming from a Distance, 1C30 
A Graduated AYash, 1750 
Simple Patterns with Flowers, 1874 
Making Circles, 1999 
How to Use Colour, 2121 
The AVay to Draw a Door, 2243 
Drawing from Memory, 2367 
How' to Draw' a House, 2489 
Animal Drawing with the Brush, 2613 
Peii-and-Iiik AYork, 2738 
How' to Group Objects, 2862 
an open book, 1255 
circle and spiral, 1493 
COW' simply drawn, with picture, 2235 
dove simply draw'ii, with picture, 2243 
drawing a pig, game, 1746 
how' to draw' a cat with the help of two 
coins, with picture, 996 
how' to draw' a dog from circles, with 
picture, 5564 

how' to draw' an ellipse, 5564 
liow' to draw hundreds of faces, with 
picture, 505 

how' to play stjuiggles, and picture, 6302 
outline portrait, 1367 
rabbits’ cars, with_pictiire, 6671' 
Drawing frame, for cotton, 17G 
Drawing machine, for ropc-maldng, 434 
Drawings, by prehistoric man, 191-3, 
195, 198 

Drawn-thread w'ork, how' to do it, and 
picture, 4831 

Drayton, Michael, English poet; w'lotc 
Poly-Olbion, a long poetic topography 
of England ; born in AATirwicIcshire 
in 15G3 ; died London 1631 ; biiiied in 
AA'e.stminster Abbey, 4478 
for poems sec l*oetry Index 
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Dryd 

Dream, causes of dreams, 1549 
sometimes source of inspiration, 3957 
Wonder Questions 
do animals dream ? 1299 
how do w'e know' we have di'eamed ? 
2665 

why do I dream ? 1045 
Dream and the Deer, story, 3014 
Dream of Eugene Aram, picture .^nd 
poem, G401 

Dream of Gerontius, The, oratorio by 
Sir Edward -Elgar, 150 
Dream of Pygmalion, story, 2890 
Dredger, bucket dredger at W‘ork, 2916 
for gathering oysters, 5731 
suction dredger in Suez Canal, 4875 
Dresden. Capital of Saxony, and one 
of the handsomest German cities, on 
the Elbe. It is famous for its splendid 
art collections and fine buildings, and 
has extensive manufactures. Dresden 
china is made at Meissen near by. 

590,000 : see page 4427, 6476 
bridge over the River Elbe, 4435 
Zw'inger Aluseiim entrance, 6009 
Z winger Palace, 6371, 6476 
Dress : see Clothing 
Dreiix, France, fine tow'n hall, 6359 
Drilling machine, 6352 
Drink : see Alcohol 
Drink to me only with thine eyes, song 
by Ben Joiison, 1265 
Drinkwater, John, English poet and 
w'ritcr of plays ; born Lcytonstone, 
Essex, 1882 : sec page 4084 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Dritzehn, Andrew, Gutenberg’s early 
partner, 1513 
Driver ant, winged, 5967 
w'orker, 5961 

Driving a blindfold team, game, 3350 
Driving axlebox, position on raihvay 
engine, 3947 

Driving shaft, on motor-car, 4325 
Driving wheel, position on raihvay 
engine, 3947 

Drogheda. Ancient port of Co. Louth, 
Leinster, on the Boyne. 12,500 
capture by Cromw'ell, 523 
statutes of, 600 

Droitwich. Watering-place in AYorces- 
tershire, with famous brine springs. 

Rock salt is produced. (4600) 
Dromios, The Two, in Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors, 6040 
Drone-fly, use of larvae, 6089 
in colom-, 5714 
girdled species, 6082 
tongue under microscope, 1910 
Drongo, bird, habits, 2894 
Dropwort, 6492, 5267 
Drowning, how' to restore the half- 
drow'ued, 6178 

how' to save a drowning person, 3232 
do people rise to the surface three times 
before they drowm ? 6840 
Druid, early British priest, 466 
w'ho w'ere the Druids ? 6973 
Drum, how' to mend, 2488 
Drumhead cabbage, 2437 
Drummer boy, sculpture by Sir AA’’. 

Goscombe John, 4771 
Drummond, Henry, Scottish religious 
w'riter ; born Stirling 1851 ; died 
Tunbridge AA''ells 1897 : see page 3833 
Drummond, William: for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Drum-stick grass tree : see Grass tree 
Drupe, ill botany, 6495 
Drury, Alfred, British sculptor, 4768 
sculptures, 4656, 4770 * 

Brasilia, w'ife of Felix, 6540 
Drusus, Roman soldier, portrait, 1667 
Dryad, nymphs of the trees, 3531 
Dryburgh Abbey. Ruins in Berwickshire 
of a 12th-centiiry monastery, of which 
the chapter house and parts of tlie 
beautiful church remain. Here Sir 
AValter Scott is buried : view', 1336 
Dryden, John, English poet, satirist, 
and wTiter of plays ; born Aldw'inklo 
All Saints, Northamptonshire, 1631 ; 
died London 1700 ; the first great 
Restoration poet, 1609, 1609 
literary criticism in form of essays, 2969 
for poems see Poetry Index 


Dryd 

Dry dock, wllat it is, 3554 ’ ... 

See also Docks 

Drygalski, Erich von, German Antarctic 
explorer, discovered ICaiser ^Yilhelm II 
Land: 6556 

Dry measure: see ^yeights and Measiirc.s 
D.Sc. stands for Doctor of Science 
(Latin, Doctor Scientiae) 

D.S.O. stands for Companion of the 
Distinguished Service Order 
d.s.p, stands for He died Avithout issu ; 

(J>iatin, Decessit sine prole) 

Dubhe, star of tlie Plough, 3726 
Dublin. Capital of the Irish Free States 
at the entrance of the Liffcy to Dublin 
Bay. A Scandinavian settlement, 
during the Middle Ages it -vvas the 
capital of the English Pale, \vhilc in 
the 18th century an Irish parliament 
was held here. It is important chiefly 
as ,a commercial centre, but there is 
a large brewing and agricultural trade, 
and much livestock is exported. There 
are two Protestant catliedrals, Christ- 
church and St. Patrick’s, and here 
arc Trinity College and the Kational 
University. Kingstown is Dublin’s 
outport. 305,000 

Book, of Kells trea.sured at Trinity Col- 
lege, 450 

enamels preserved in museum, 6738 
Foley’s statues, 4767 
Four Courts and custom house de- 
signed by James Gandon, 6471 
gas-lighting first adopted, 3334 
Howth Castle and its architecture, 6235 
poplin manufacture, 340 
seen from the air, 210 • 

Pictures of Dublin 
arms of city, in colour, 4990 
Bank of Ireland, 3071 
Dublin Castle, 3071 
flag, in colour, 2408 
Sackville Street, 3071 
St. Patrick’s cathedral, interior, 3071 
University arms, in colour, 4989 
Dublin. County, of Leinster, Ireland ; 
area 342 square miles ; population 
480,000 ; capital Dublin 
Dubois, Paul, French sculptor and 
painter ; born Kogeat-sur-Seine 1829 ; 
died Paris 1905 

bronzes in Nantes cathedral, 4648 
Florentine Singer, sculpture, 4652 
John the Baptist, sculpture, 5253 
Dubosc'q lamp, self-regulating electric 
arc-lamp for the magic lantern 
Ducal boat shell, 1179 
Duccio, Sienese painter, first great 
artist of Italy ; lived Siena about 1260- 
1340 : see page 565 

Du Cerceau, name of family of French 
architects, one of whom worked on 
Louvre in 17th century, 6370 
Du Chaillu, Paul, French African ex- 
plorer ; born Paris 1835 ; died Petro- 
grad 1903 ; brought bodies of gorillas 
from Africa, 2997 
Duck, bird family, 3747 
characteristics, 3751 
speed of flight, 5864 
tree-ducks of the tropics, 3754 
wild species, 3756 

how can a duckling swim without being 
taught ? 6234 

why does it keep dry in Avater? 4763 
Pictures of Ducks 

American wood duck, in colour, 3262 

Aylesbury ducks, group, 3752 

canvas-back, in colour, 3261 

golden-eye, 3753 

Indian runner, 3752 

king eider, in colour, 3262 

long-tailed duck, 3752 

mandarin, in colour, 3263 

Muscovy duck, 3753 

parasite’s eggs under microscope, 1913 

shoveller duck, head, 3752 

tufted duck, in colour, 2897 

wild duck searching for food, 3752 

Duck-bill* :• see Platypus 

Ducking-stool, at Fordwich, Kent, 4864 

Duck- mole : see Platypus 

Duckweed, of genus Lemna, 6497 

shoots float on water, 459 

what it is like, 1068 


INDEX ; 

Duddell, William, Singing - Arc inven- 
tion, 2342 

Dudley. Ancient. toAATi of 'Worcester- 
shire,- in the Black Cpllntr 3 ^ There 
are iron works and brass foundries, 
and .in the neighbourhood coal and 
iron mines. 56.000 
Dufay, French pioneer of electrical 
research ; born 1699 : died 1739 : see 
page 5326 

Dufferin, Lady : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Dugald Dalgetty, in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Legend of Montrose, 2722 ' ' • 

Dugohg, characteristics and food, .2146 
originally a land animal, 2145, 2151- .. 
Duiker, yellow-backed species, ,1403. 
Duikerbo.k, habit that, suggested ‘ its ■ 
name, 1400 L . v ^ 

Duisburg, German industrial tbwp, 4426 
Duke, coat of arms, in colour;--40S7. 
coronet, 4986 

Duke of Burgundy fritillary,' butterfly, 
vith cgs, caterpillar and chrysidis, in 
colour, 6208 

Duke of York’s Column,-London, 1218 
Dulce domum, Latin for Sweet home, 
from the brcakiiig-iip song of Win- 
chester College 

Dulcigno, ^lontencgrin port, 4554 
Dulcimer, how it is j)layed, 675 
Dulse, seaAveed, 3416 • ' 

Duluth. Port at the Avestern end of 
Lake Suijcrior, in Minnesota, U.S.A. 
It has a .S])lendid harbour and an 
immense trade in grain and timber. 
100,000 • 

Dulwich College, arms in colour, 4989 
Dulwich Picture Gallery, Gainsborough’s 
six paintings, 2052 

Duma. llepresentatiA'c assembly of the 
Bussian empire Under the Tsarist 
regime. First formed in 1905, it Avorked 
under constant dilliculties until the 
rcA’olution of 1917 : sec page 5898 
Dumas, Alexandre, the Elder, Freiicli 
historical novelist and AA'riter of plays-; 
born Yillcrs-Cotterets, near Soissons, 
1802 ; died Puys, near Dieppe, 1870 : 

see page 4458 . 
portrait, 4453 

Dumas, Jean Baptiste, French chemist ; 
born Alais 1800 ; died Cannes 1884' : 
see page 6316 

Pasteur inspired by him, 2623 
portrait, 0309 

Dumas, Realier, his painting of Napo- 
leon at school, 1446 

Dumb, State aid for dumb people, 6254 
Avhat makes some people dumb ? 5126 
Dumbarton. Capital and port of 
Dumbartonshire, at the junction of 
the Leven and Clyde. Shipbuilding 
is important, and here Wallace .. Avas 
imprisoned. 23,000 
Dumbartonshire. Western ScoUisli 
county ; area 267 square miles ; popu- 
lation 151,000 ; capital Dumbarton. 
Here is the Avestern shore of Loch 
Lomond 

Dumfries. Capital of Dumfriesshire, 
on the Nith. .TAA’ceds and hosierA’^ are 
manufactured, and here llobcrt Burns 
is buried. • 16,000 

Dumfriesshire. Border county of Scot- 
land ; area 1100 square miles ; popula- 
tion 75,000; capital Dumfries. Here 
are Nithsdale, Aimandale, and Esk- 
dale, and much fine pasture land* 
Dunbar. Watering-place and fishing 
port in Haddingtonshire, containing 
ruins of a 13th-century castle. Here 
in 1650 GroniAvell defeated the Cove- 
nanters 

Dunblane. Watering-place on Allan 
Water, Perthshire, with a 13th-centiiry 
cathedral. (3000) 

Duncan, Mary Lundie : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Duncansby Head. Nortli-casternmost 
point of Scotland, near John o’ Groat’s 
House, Caithness-shire 
Dunciad, I’ope’s satirical poem, 1611 
Dundalk. Capital,, cathedral city, and 
port of Co. Louth, on CastletoAvn River, 
54 miles north' of Dublin. 15,000 
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Durb 

Dundee. Third largest Scottish city 
and port, on the P'irth of Tay, in 
Forfarsliirc. Famous for its great jute, 
hemp, and flax maniifactm*es, it also 
has considerable shipbuilding, pro- 
serAdng, dyeing, and engineering in- 
dustries, and is the chief centre for 
the British Avhale and seal fisheries. 
Tlic remarkable Toaa'u Churches — three 
under one roof — have a 12th-centi]ry 
steeple. 170,000 : see pages 213, 340 
arms in colour, 4990 
old steeple and churches, 1338 
Dunedin. Chief manufacturing centre 
of Ncav Zealand, in' South Island. It 
is also a great university and educa- 
tional centre. 75,000 
tOAvn'and harbour, 3561 
.A'icws of toAi;n, 2704 
Dunfermlipe. ■ Ancient Scottish burgh 
on. tile* Firih of Forth, in Fifeshire'. 
its abjicy, founded in 1072 by Malcolm 
CaifmOTep’Ayas the burial place of the 
Scottish kings, from the 11th to 14tli 
.century'; its nave' still survives in the 
Ncav Abb^y-. Church. Here, too, are 
the ruins bf. Malcolm Canmore’s castle 
and - palace,' Avhilc’ the burgh contains 
the mvAnil port of llosyth. 40,000 
Dungeness. Broad shingle headland 
at the seaAvard end of Romney Marsh, 
Kent 

Dunkirk. Northernmost port of 
France, on the Strait of Dover. It has 
a fine harbour and considerable manii- 
factiu'cs. 40,000 

sold by Charles II to Louis XIV, 1212 
Dunlin, bird, in colour, 2766 
Dunluce Castle, Portrush, Antrim, 3069 
Dunmow, Little, flitch chair, 48G2 
Duns. Capital of .Beiwicksliire, manu- 
facturing linen. (2000) 

Dunsinane Castle, in Macbeth. 6168 
Duns Scotus, Avho Avas he ? 6848 
Dunstable. Bedfordshire market tOAvn 
Avith a fine Norman parish church, once 
part of a 12th-century priory. StraAA*- 
plaiting is carried on. (9000) 
Dunstan, St., Anglo-Saxon churchman, 
statesman, and builder; bishop of 
London 950-961 ; archbishop of Can- 
terlmry, 961.r9SS ; born Glastonbury 
about 924 ; died Canterbury 988 
Benedictine monastery founded on 
Thorncy Island, 5865 
Avork and teaching, 6920 
Dunster, Somerset, old market, 6240 
market house, 1718 

Duodecimal system, Avhy avc do not 
count by it, 1297 

Dupleix, Joseph, Marquis, French soL 
dier and administrator, opponent of 
CliA'C in India : born Landrccics 1097 ; 

died Paris 1764 ; sec page 2813 
Dupre, Giovanni, sculpture, Cain, 5010 
La Piota, sciili)tAU‘c., 5008 
Dupre, -Jules, French landscape paint- 
er ; born Nantes 1812 ; died L’ lsie- 
Adara 1880 see page 2790 
Autumn, 3775 
The Great Oak, 2794 . 

The White Coav, 3776 
Dupuy, P. M., Seaside, painting. 3221 
Duralumin, metal alloy, in aircraft, 4447 
Duran, Carolus, French porti-ait and 
genre painter ; born Lille 1837 ; died 
Paris 1917 : see page 3168 
Lady AAith the GIoa^c, 3105 
Durazzo. Ancient Dyrrachium, Albanian 
Adriatic port. (5000) : see page 4554 
Durban. Commercial caiutal and port 
of Natal, Avith a fine modern harbour. 
A very, handsome place, it is the 
greatest port on the African cast coast, 
and exports much coal. 146,000 : see 
page 3187 

erecting shop on railAvay, 3.182 
harbour, 3557 
street scene, 3189 
tOAvn hall, 6008 - 

Durbar. Court or council of a natiA^c 
ruler in India ; also an official recep- 
tion or State ceremony. Si)ecially mag- 
nificent Durbars at. Delhi haA'C marked 
the proclamation of successiA-c Britisli 
soA-ercigns as emperors of India 
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Diirer, Albert, Germnn painter and 
engraver, one of the greatest masters 
of etching ; born Nurcmbnrg 14:71 ; 

died there 1528 : see pages 280, 1188 
portrait, 271 

Pictures by Albert Diirer 
Adoration of the Magi, 1180 
Charlemagne, portrait, 2522 
Knight and a Lady, 1194: 
portrait of a man, 279 
portrait of a young man, 1137 
liortrait of .Terome Holzschuhcr, 1187 
8t. George and the Dragon, 1191 
Stephen Baumgartner as St. George, 
1187 

Durforth, Captain, Arctic Kussia found 
Avith Willoughby and Chancellor, 4890 
Durham. Northern English county ; 
area 1013 square miles; population 
1,480,000 ; capital Durham. Containing 
one of the chief English coalfields, it 
also produces iron, lead, salt,* and lime- 
stone, Avhile the shipbuilding, glass, 
chemical, and Avoollen industries are 
important. Sunderland on the Wear ; 
South Shields. Gateshead, and Jarrow 
on the Tyne ; and Darlington, Stocktou- 
on-Tccs. and West Hartlepool are the 
largest towns 

Diirham. Capital of Durham, on the 
Wear. The cathedral, founded in the 
11th century, is one of the finest in 
England, Avhile the ancient castle is 
the headquarters of a university. 
17,500 ; see pages 3423, 5866 
Pictures of Durham 
arms of the city in colour, 4990 
cathedral, 211, 1834, .5880 
cathedral, Galilee chapel, 58C7 
central tower of cathedral, 5880 
north aisle of cathedral, 5807 
university, arms in colour, 4989 
Durra : sec Sorghum 
D’tJrville, Dumont, French Antarctic 
explorer ; born 1790; died 1842 : sec 
pages 6550, 0549 

Du Seigneur, Jehan, sculptor, 4648 
Dusky cap, edible fungus, 3411 
Disseldorf. German city on the llhinc 
with great iron and cotton industries. 

410,000 : sec page 4425 
avenue in Hofgarten, 4430 
church, 4432 

Dust, fine dust in space, 2366, 3601 . 
originated from rocks, 518 
oxidised. 439 

wdiere floes dust come from ? 2666 
w'here docs dust go to ? 439 
w’hy floes a house become dusty ? 6467 
seen through microscope, 1911, 1913 
Dutch architecture, cathedrals of Hol- 
land, 5992 

early buildings in South Africa, 6474 
public biiiidings built in lleiiaissance 
style, 6371 

Dutch art, account of, 1422 
animal paintings by Ciiyp and Paul 
Potter, 1428 

Haarlem school that produced Hals and 
thelluysdaels, 1424 
infinence on French painters, 3166 
painters of the 19tli century, 3399 
the great Rembrandt, 1557 , 

Dutch clover : sec White clover 
Dutch East Indies, 5531 
governor-general’s flag in colour, 4011 
map of animals, plants and industries, 
5540-41 • 
scenes, 5542 
Dutch tail-less dog, 668 
Dutch West India Company, flag in 
colour, 2411 

Duty, a Avord Avhich British history is 
full of, 2351 

Duval, Jean, famous AATaver of tapes- 
tries, 6738 

Duvaucel’s trogon, bird in colour, 3201 
Duyster, W. Ci, his painting, Playcr.s at 
Tric-Trac, 3774 

D.V. means God Avilling (Latin, Deo 
vole 11 te) 

Dwale ; see Deadly nightshade 
Dwarf, groAvtli arrested through failure 
of thyroid gland, 3174 
Dwarf cherry, Avliat it is like, 4039 
Dwarf mallow, of genus Malva, 6492 


Avhat it is like, 5268 
fioAver in colour, 5390 
Dwarf orchis, or dark Avinged orchis, 
description, 5268 
floAver, 5265 

Dwarf plume-thistle, in colour, 5395 
Dwarf silene : see Moss campion 
Dw'arf tufted centaury, in colour, 5644 
Dwina, Northern. Russian river 
floAving into the White Sea. 760 miles 
long, it drains 140,000 square miles, 
and is free from ice for half the year 
Dwina, Southern. River of Russia 
and Latvia. Rising in the Valdai Hills, 
it passes Vitebsk, Dvinsk, and Riga 
on its AA'ay to the Baltic, but rapids and 
shalloAvs rediiee its A’-aliic for naAdgation. 
640 miles, 6022 

dwt. .stands for pcnnyAA'cight (d. for the 
Latin Avord Denarius) 

Dyaks. Head-hunting cannibals of 
Borneo Avho belong to tbe Malayan 
division of the Oceanic Mongols. They 
liA^e in pile dwellings, 2940 
Dyck, Van : see Van Dyck 
Dye, its story, 4471 

German Rhineland’.s manufacture, 4426 
plants that yield dyes, 2938 
Sec also Aniline dye 

Dyer, Sir Edward, for i)oem see Poetry 
Index 

Dyer, John, Welsh poet; bom Aber- 
glasncy, Carmarthenshire, 1700 ; died 
near Hornca.stle 1758 : see page 2102 
Dyer’s greenAveed, floAvcr, 5021 
Dyer’s rocket, fioAver in colour, 5144 
Dying Gaul, The, famous statue by 
Epigomis, 4396, 4403, 1784 
Dyke, Henry Van; see Van Dyke 
Dyke, Holland’s defences against the 
sea, 5524 

Dynamics, NcaaToh’s laAVS the founda- 
tion of a science, 6310 
Dynamo, its story, 609, 1348 
Faraday invents, 5332 
on a motor-car, 4330 
under a rail AA'ay carriage, 3944 
complete modern example, 1352 
diagram of action, .1351 
example of an early form, 609 
later form of, 609 

position of AAind-cIriA'cn dynamo on 
. aeroplane,- 4692 . 

position on motor-cycle, 4329 
series in big poAvef-station, 107 
steam-engine Avliich drives, Oil .. 
AVestinghonse, 609 ' . 

Dynamometer, device for measuring tlie 
energy used by men, animals, or engines 
in moving a load 

Dynasts, The, Thomas Hardy’s great 
drama, 3584, 4083 

Dyne, definition of : see Weights and 
Measures, units of measurement 

E ■ 

Eacles cacicus moth, caterpillar, in 
colour, 6209 

Eacles imperialis moth, caterpillar, in 
colour, 6209 

Eagle, age and characteristics, 923, 3629 
A'arious species, 2765, 2897, 3627, 

3633-36 

Eagle owl, characteristics, 3504 
Eagle-ray, fish, •characteristics, 5100 
Eairins, Thomas, American realist 
painter ; born Philadelphia 1844 ; died 
there 1916 : seepage 3288 
Ills painting, Chess L’layers, 3296 
Ear, its marA'ellous inacl.uiiery, 3297 
cause of sea-sickriess , connected Avith 
semi-circular canals, 5002 
connection of bone of inner ear A\*ith 
sense of balance, 3405 
drum described, 1550, 3298 
CA'ph'ed from gill-slit and arch, 3407 
its pOAA'crto distinguish sounds, 6180 
Avliere are a frog’s ears ? 4994 
Avhy do our ears seem to sing at times ? 
1920 

diagrams of inner parts, 3299 
gland beneath it, 3173 
liow' it collects soimd-wave.s, 3297 
soimd-Avave striking drum, 8299 
spiral coil, 3299 

Sec also Hearing and Sound 
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Eared grebe, bird, in colour, 3021 
Eared hopper, insect, in colour, 5714 
Eared seal, 908 

Earl, coat-of-arms, in colour, 4987 
coronet, 4986 

Earl, Maud, her painting, The End o? 
the Trail, 663 

Earls Barton, Saxon tOAver, 5865, 589 
Early Briton : see Britain, Ancient 
Early purple orchis, or cuckoo orchis, 
fertilised by bees, 4415 
member of genus Orchis, 6496 
Avhat it is like, 4415, 4781 
Ear-rings, are ear-rings good for the 
eyes ? 929 
Ear-shell, 1180 

EARTH AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 
The following are actual headings of 
the chapters in this group; tlie sub- 
jects dealt Avith Avill be found in their 
pro])er place in tlie index 
The Big Ball We Live On, 9 
IToav the Etirtb Avas Alade. 137 
'Chree Ways the Earth Alovcs, 265 
Inside tlie Wonderinl Ball, 393 
Hoav Fu'c and Water Alade the World, 
517 

Hoav Sun and Wind Atade the Hills, 641 
The Foundation Stones of Britain, 765 
The World of the Cambrian Age, 885 
Tlie World in the Silurian Age, 1009 
The World in the Devonian Age, 1133 
The Carboniferous Age, 1257 
Tlio World in the Triassie Age, 1381 
The World in the Jurassic Age, 1505 
Tlie. World in the Cretaceous Age, 1633 
The World in tlie Eocene Age, 1753 
The Pliocene and Pleistocene, 1877 
Th.c Stony Book of Nature, 2001 
The Face of tlie Earth, 2125 
•Mountains and Glaciers, 2245 ‘ 

Forests, AA’^oods, and Deserts, 2369 
The RiA'ers and the Seas, 2493 
Wliat Climate Aleans to Us, 2817 
Why the Seasons Come and Go, 2741 
The Rain that Rainetli Every Day, 2865 
The Immensity of the UniA'crse, 2989 
The Sun and His PoAver, 3109 
The Inner Planets, 3233 
The Outer Planets, 3353 
Earth’s Only Child, 3477 
Fragments of the Solar System. 3601 . 
The Stars in tlieir Brightness, 3725 
What We Know About the Stars, 3849 
AVliat is Happening in the Sky, 3973 ‘ 
The V/onder of Alatter, '4097 
Hoav tlic Elements are Built Up, 4221 
’rransforinations of 'Matter, 4345 
Chemistry in the World’s Life, 4469 
Tlie Movement of Things, 4593 
AVhat Gravitation Means, 4713 
Hoav Things are Ateasurecl, 4833 
The Size and Weight of Things, 4953 ■ 
'J'he Centro of Gravity, 5073 
Tlie Pressure of the Air, 5197 
Hot Things and Cold Tilings, 5317 
Hoav Heat Works for X^s, 5441 
Heat and Temperature,- 5565 
Light and AVliat It Is, 5689 
AVhat Is It that Makes Light ? 5815 
Where Colour Comes From, 5935 
The WaA'es of Sound, 6059 
Alusic and Noise, 6179 
Wonderful, Wonderful Music, 6303 
The JjcliaAdour of a Sound, 6425 
The World Throughout the Ages, 6545 
Earth. The references that folloAV apply 
only to the earth’s structure and its 
astronomical and geological story. 
For facts about its population and so on 
see World 

age measured by salt, 1540 
air covering’s depth, 139, 397 
amount of material in it, 5243 
area of sea and land, 560, 2125 
axis, elfcets of tilt on seasons, tempera- 
ture, and so on, 2127, 2741, 2742 
beginnings, 9 

Bible story of its origin, 247 
elianges taking place in, 520, 6545 
(*ircuinfercnce, 393 

climatic ciiange iiossible in years to 
come, 6547 

constructive purpose at Avork througli* 
out the ages, 6545 




Earth 
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cooling process described, 140 •• 
course in the heavens, 18 
crust, 12, 395, 517, 1381, 2125 
density, 393, 5243 
distance from Sun, 2618, 3110, 3118 
electricity in, 105, 238 
first living creatures. 81, 646 
forests once covered it, 2369 
geological periods or ages, 10, 64G, 765 
See also chapter headings to Earth 
heat, its gains and losses, 395, 2618 
lulls and their making, 641 
Ice or Glacial Age, 168 
illustration of its insignificance, 2990 
magnetic theory of Gilbert, 6309 
magnet properties, 359 
making of tlie Earth; 137, 517 
man appears, 11 ^ 

microbes contained in a grain of soil, 577 
Moon formed from it, 140 
motion, 18, 265, 613, 6233 
only planet with one moon, 3477 
pa til round the Sun,' 268 
peoples and population : see World ' 
radium as source of heat, 395 
rare constituents of soil, 4345 
rate at whicli falling objects travel 
towards it; 4835 ' 

rivers and seas formed, 12 ‘ 

rocks and their history, 643. 
rotation round Sun, 16, 268 ' 
seasons, and their cause, ‘268 
shape of the Earth, 14, 139, 517, 2127 
silence of the earliest days, 2369 ' ■ 

size, 393, 3109, 3118, 5243' • 

smoothness in proportion to size, 4883 
spinning compared with Sun, 3112 
spinning explained, 16, 288 
spinning gradually becoming slower, 
4833, 6547 ! . ' 

statistics; see Astronomy tables 
strength rerinired for rod connecting 
Earth with Sun, 4594 ‘ 

Sun’s energy and how it is used up; 2618 
Sun’s light and heat on the Earth, 3109 
sunspots affect it, 3114 
Sun’s pull across space, 3601, 4593 
surface changing, 16, 518, 1880 
surface’s peciiliarities, 2125, 2126 
telephoning through the Earth, 1728 
tilt explains Glacial Age, 269 
.vegetation belts, 2621 . 
water’s origin on Earth, 518 
weight of a cubic foot : .see Weights and 
' I^ieasures, weight of materials 
year’wS length, 3118 

Wonder Questions 

could the, Earth support all the things 
i that are born ? 3886 ‘ ' 

does everything in the air move with 
the Earth ? 4268 ' , ' 

docs the Earth ever bump into anything? 
4386 

does the Earth make the air we breathe ? 
4518 

does the Earth try to pull a tree down ? 
1920 ' 

has the Earth a light of its owm like the 
Sun ? 1298 ■ 

lias the Earth ever been weighed ? 5243 
how did all the metals get into the 
Earth ? 4893 

how does the Earth turn without 
shaking ? 3769 

how do we know it is in motion ? 6233 
if the Earth is a ball, why does an 
earthauake shake only part of it? 1049 
if the Earth is shrinking, shall we be 
toppled off ? 5122 
is the Earth getting smaller ? 2664 
is the Earth hollow inside ? 4890 
is the Earth quite round ? 4883 
is the stuff in earth and air and sea 
always changing places ? 6725 
what, is the deepest iiole in the Earth ? 
6353 

what is the world like at the Poles ? 
6846 

what makes the Earth quake ? 442 
why did not the Earth burn up when it 
was a ball of fire ? 1801 
why do not we feel the Earth going- 
ronnd ? 4514 

will tlie Earth always be round ? 4998 
will the Earth ever be cooled right 
through ? 5373 


will the Earth ever slop spinning ? 5245 
would the Earth seem to be up in the sky 
if we were on the Moon ? 4760 
Pictures of the Earth 
as ball of fire in colour, facing 137 
by day and night, 5110 
cooling dovm, 9 

crust and raging furnace beneath, 397 
crust crumpling and wearing, in colour, 

- facing 705 • 

crust folded over, 5732 
distance from stars, 3726 
distance from Sun, 17 
facing Sun in summer and winter, 265 
fires bursting out, in colour, facing 393 
flattened at' poles, dia.gram, 4883 
how we know it is round/ 14 
journey round Sun, 15 * ■ 

land and. water map, 9:2, 93 
mountain ranges formation, 520 
orbit of Earth; 3234 
origin of the Earth, 0545 
path round Sun, 3477, 3601 
position every six’ lioUrs, 137 
raging furnace .beneath crust, 397 
seen front Moon, -3479 
size compared with other planets, 3117 
size compared with Sun, 3849 
soil changes through the ages, 644, 045 
speck in the universe, map, 2995 • 
spinning round, *269 
strata formation,; 644, 645 
support.od by elephants, ancient Hindu 
belief; 915 . . 

surroimded by water, old idea, 915 
tetrahedron’ shaped, 4998, ' ‘ 
tilt affects length of day.s, 2741 
tiltnow and .after 12,000 years, 208 ‘ 
tunnelling through the Earth, 339 ' 

weighed by Cavendish, 5242 

See also . Astronomy table.s ; 
Eclipse; Geology; Planet; V-'orld.; 
and names of physical features, 
continents, and so on 
, Area of Eaktu’s Surface / ' 


Square mile.s 

Asia . 16,368,500. 

Africa.. 11,092,750 

Europe 3,670,100 

North America ... 7,623,050. 

South America .. 6,861,400 

Australia .. .. .. 3,014,050 

Islands .... . . ' 2,780,850 

Antarctic Continent 3,500,000 


Total Land Area . . 54,910,700 
Total Ocean Area . . 137,199,450 


Total Area of Earth's 
surface .... . . 192,110,150' 


Earthenware : see Pottery 
Earth-nut, or monkey-nut : see Pea-nut 
Earth pillar, what is an earth-pillar ? 
5859 

Iiow’ it i.s formed, 5856 
Earthquakes, in Japan, 6618 
liow’ does an earthquake register itself 
on a machine ? 5121 
why. does an earthquake shake only 
part of the Eartli ? 1049 
seismometer at work, 5121 
Earth-wave, earthquakes help us to 
find how quickly they travel, 442 
Earthworm : see Worm 
Earwig, garden pest, 5720 
pincer.s, under microscope, 3SS4 
varietie.s, in colour, 5713 
East, Sir Alfred, English landscape 
painter and etcher ; born Kettering 
1849 ; died London 1913 : see 2546 
East Africa, Portuguese. Territory 
administered by the State and the 
Nyasa and Mozambique Companie.s, 
and producing sugar, nuts, ivory, 
copra, rubber, and wax. Mozambique, 
Quilimane, Beira, . and Lourenqo 
Marques, the capital, are the chief 
ports. Population 3,120,000 : see.pdge 
6750 

•map, 6751 . ' 

•view of Beira, 6743' 

Eastbourne. Seaside resort in East 
Sussex, near Beachy Head. 65,000 
East Cape, Captain Cook names eastern- 
most point of Asia, 4694 

7199 


- Ecua 

Easter, how is Easter fixed ? 6975 
Easter lichen, plant, 3408 
Eastern crown, in heraldry, 4986 
Eastern literature, most influential ■ in 
history of world, 5673 
Eastern Rumelia, Bulgarian province 
freed (in 1885),. 5152 
East Ham. Essex suburb of London, 
manufacturing soap and chemicals. 

145,000 • • 

East India Company, 4125, 5528 
East Indies. Archipelago lying between 
Asia and Australia, the ■ greater part 
belonging to Holland. The Dutch East 
Indies include Suinatra, Java, Celebes, 
the Moluccas, and. parts .of Borneo, 
Timor, and New Guinea. ■ and have 
altogether- an area of 735,000 square 
miles and- a. population of 43,000,000 
East' London. ■ South African port- at 
the-mouth.of the Buffalo river, Cape 
Province. . 25,000 

Eastman, George, invented kinema 
■film, 6704 . . ; 

Eating, what did the first living things 
eat ? 5006 

W’hy 'have" we ■ different ’ tastes in 
eating ? 6230 

See also^Food ^ - • ' - 

Ebal„Mounti view; 3464* : 

Ebbo, Archbishop of llheims, mission- 
• ary ■ to Danes, ■ 5787 
Ebbsfleet, historical landings, 597 
Ebe, Burkhard, his sculpture, Nymph 
at Well, 5260 - - 

Ebonite-: see Vulcanite ‘ , 

Ebony, how to Identify ebony. T994 ' 
Ebor> means York (Latin -Eboraeum) ; 

iis'ed'ln the Archbishop’s signature' ■ 
.Ebro. Only large Spanish river -fiowing 
into the Mediterranean; Rising in- the 
Cantabrian Mountains,' it ■ enters -the 
sea near Tortosa, passing Logroiio, 
Tudela, and- Saragossa. 440 miles • 
E.C.- stands for East' Central, a London 
postal district 

Ecbatana, ancient Median capital, 6270, 
6388 

Ecce homo, Latin for Behold the man'! 
The expression - used by Pilate when 
Christ appeared before the mob ; also 
the title of a book by Sir J. R. Scel'ey 
and of famous painting.s by Correggio 
and by Guido Reni, 936, 3833, 5558 
Eccentric crank, 6349 
Eccentric rod, position in raihvav 
engine, 3946 

Echidna, animal, 2516, 2519, 2515 
Echidnus, term in .architecture, 5497 
Echo, mythological- person, 3530 
sculpture by Julius Frick, 5260 
Echo, Arctic explorers talk to each 
■ other while a mile apart, CO 62 
whispering gallery of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, 6062 

Echo and Narcissus, story, 6823 
painting by J. W. Waterhouse, 3522 
Eciton ant, its ferocity, 5966 
Eclipse, intervals between eclipses of 
Sun, 817 

Thales predicts eclipse of Sun, 672 
Sun in eclipse, 3110 
world map of the Sun’s eclipses, SIG 
Ecnomus, battle of, naval engagement 
in 256 U.C., when 360 - Roman shii)s - 
under Regulus defeated 350 Cartha-* 
ginian ships off the coast of the island of 
Sicily, -4797 ■' 

Economics, Adam Smith’s book, 5015 
value, its meaning, 5513 
Ector, Sir, at Lancelot’s funeral, 6944 
King Arthur brought up by, 6911 
Ecuador. Equatorial republic of South 
America ; area 276,000 square miles • 
population 2,000,000 ; capital Quito 
(85,000). It lies among the Andes, 
and contains some of their highest 
peaks, notably Chimborazo and Coto- 
paxi, the - highest volcano. Cotton, 
cocoa, indiahibber, coffee, tobacco, 
and medicinal plants are exported, 
chiefly tlirough the port of Guayaquil, 
7017 

flags, in colour, 4009 
gathering cocoa pods, 2317 - ^ 
views of the country, 7007 
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Ecuador 

Maps of Ecuador 
animal life of the country, C878 
general and political, C873 
industrial life, 6880-81 
physical features. 6374-75 
plant life, 6876-77 
Eddas. collections of sagas, 4937 
Edelfeldt, Albert Gustaf, Einnish painter; 
horn Helsingfors 1854'; died Horga, 
near there, 1905 ; see page 3398 
paintings. Adoration of Wise Men, 3588 
Pasteur in Laboratory, 3404 
Edelweiss, plant, evaporation pre- 
vented by woolly surface of leaves. 
1071 

its protection against cold, 203 
Eden, Garden of,; how Adam and Eve 
were banished, 248 

Expulsion from Eden, i^ainting by. A. 

?(owell, 246 ' . . : 

Eden,' River. Rive^ of Westmorland and 
Cumberland, rising'in the Pennine Cliain 
and flowing into the Solway Eirth. It 
passes Appleby, and Carlisle. 65 miles 
Edentates, characteristics, 2269, 2276' 
Edfu, ■ tepiple on banks of Hile, 5380, 
6850, 6872 . ‘ 

great pylon. 5386 
Edgar, Anglo-Saxon name, 588 
Edgar, King, his peaceful reign, 594 
Edgar, in Shakespeare’s King Lear, 6170 
EdgehiU, battle of, 5569 
Harvey with children of Charles I, 2505 
Edgeworth, Maria, English novelist and 
essayist ; born .Black Boiirtdn,'.. Oxford- 
shire, 1767 ; died. Edge worthstown, Co. 

Loiigiord, 1849: see page 2348 
studies of Irish country life, .3582 
portrait, 2349 > ' , 

Edict of Grace (1629), treaty reinstating 
Huguenots in possession of their places 
of -worship aftorcaptiire of La llocheUe 
Edict of Nantes, (1598), religious free- 
dom in France, established; . 3922 
Edinburgh. ‘ Capitaland second largest 
city of Scotland, on the Eirth of Forth. 
An iinportant commercial and educa- 
tional centre, it. is one -of the fihc.st 
and, most historic places in Great 
Britain, among its many famous 
buildings being the castle, Holyrood 
Palace; the Tolbooth, the cathedrals 
of St. 'Giles and St. Mary, John Knox’s . 
house; and pietitresciue ancient homses 
in- the ];.awnmarkct and Canongate. 
The university,' founded in 1583, has 
a famous medical school. Malcolm 'III 
moved his capital here froni Hunferm- 
h'ne ■ about 1060;' and during tlic 
Middle Ages the city was a great 
rallying point against the English. 
It now includes the port of Leith 
on the Eirth of Forth. 420.000 
Arthur’s Seat, 21'3, 2245 
foundation in 7th century, 588, ’2777 . 
Heriot’s hospital attributed to Inigo 
Jones, 6.241 
Raeburn House, 5696 
Scottish Rational Gallery, 6472 
Pictures of Edinburgh 
arms of city, in colour, 4990 
castle seen from Grassmarket, 1336 
flag, in colour, 2408 
general view, 2775 
house of John Knox, 1337 
Princes street, 842’ 

Hniversity arms, in colour, 4989 
Edison. Thomas Alva, American inven- 
tor ; born Milan, Ohio, 1847: per- 
fected the duple.x telegraph and in- 
vented the megaphone, the phono- 
graph, and tlie incandescent electric 
lamp, 5948 

accumulator of uickel invented, 737 
oarbon lilament lamp, 1098 ; 

improvement in telephone, 1845. ,M 

incandescent lamp invention.-. 5332 ' . 

inventi-s'e type of mind, 4149 
kineto'seope invented, 6704 
multiple-sending developments in tcle- 
, ; graphy, 1602 
telephone transmitter, 1846"’.' 

Edison in. his laboratory, 5331 
surroundecV,by inventions, 5938 
throvTi from train, 5947 
portraits, 1843, 4131 ■ H; --. • r. 
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Edith, Anglo-Saxon name, 588 
Edition de luxe, French for A luxurious 
and expensive edition of a book 
Edmonton. Capital of Alberta, Canada, 
with a grcat'trade in wheat, meat, and 
furs. 58,000 
general view', 2326 
icing Ed-^vard School, 6607 
Parliament Buildings, 6605 
Edmund, St., king of .East Anglia who 
-was defeated by the Hanes in 870, and 
on refusing to renounce Christianity, 
Avas tortured and beheaded by them. 
. His head -vvas afterwards found and en- 
shrined at Bcodricsworth, no-w called 
Burj^ St. Edmunds 

Edmund, iif Shakespeare’s King Lear, 
6169 

Edmund Rich, St., 13th-century Arch- 
bishop of ' Canterbury, W'as born at 
Abingdon and studied divinity at Ox- 
ford and Paris. • He preached tlie 
crusade in 3227 at the bidding of Pope 
Gregory IX 

Education, its founders, '4955 

• ancient Babylonian, 42S 
elementary school scholarships, 6254 
growth in Great Britain, 1584 

■ its importance for a nation, .2976, 6370 

penny post' a spur to reading and -writ- 
ing, 1585 . 

■ Poland’s committee in 1773, 6133' 

State compxtisdry education, 6253 
suppressed- in- Italj',. 890., ' ■' 

schools as they used to be,. 4959 
sculpture by Albert Toft, 4770" 
Education Act (1870), 1588 , : 

duty of councils under Acfc(of 191S);6254 
Educational ladder, xvhat it means, 6254 
Edward I, king " of ' England, crosses 

• erected to - Queeri Eleanor, 952, 5873 
•ordinance on dishonest trading, .3382 

• Wales-fmallv subdued and united to 

England. 951 • " ■ - - 

-wars- with Scotland, 894, 952 
dies -within sight of Scotland, 053 
Edward II, king.of England,, alabaster 
head in: Gloucester Cathedral, 4766 
defeated at Bannockburn, 952 
Edward . Ill, king of England, battles 
of Crecy and. Poitiers, 952. 954 
flcur-de-lys add.ed to arms, 4984 
St. George’s Cross on -white flag 
adopted, 2401 

tomb in W-cstininstcT Abbey, 956, 5874 
woollen Industries protected, 800 
Chaucer reading poems to the King, 367 
Edward -IV, king of England, troubled 
reign during Wars Of the Roses, 960 
his sons imprisoned in the Tower, 1807 
visit to William Caxton, 1513 • 

• Edward V, king of England, impris- 

oned in Tower of London, 1807 
Edward VI, king of England, Bliiccoat 
school founded, 1081, 8844 
portrait by Holbein, 1.079 
Edward VII, king of England, wise and 
far-seeing foreign policy, 1705 
Edward, the Black Prince, invested with 
Order of Garter, 3507 
Ed-ward the Confessor, St., buried in 
church on Thorney Island, 5865 
tomb in AVe.stminster Abbey, 5874 
Westminster Abbey begun, 707 
flag, in colour, 2408 
picture of Edw'ard in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, 712 

Edwards, William, fust single-arch 
bridge built at Pontypridd, 547 
Edwin, St., king of Korthumbria, exile 
wlio became a Christian king, 2775 
Edinburgh’s founder, 588, 594 
baptism at York, 2277 
w'atching flight of sparrow', 2777 
Edwin’s Burgh, called Edinburgh, 
view', 2775 

,Eel, description, 4982 
journey from rivers to breeding ground, 
ill Atlantic, 37, 4981 ■ 

ten million eggs laid, 4858 , 

in colour, facing 5197 
Egbert, fir.st king of England, 588 
Egede, Hans, Rorw'Cgian missionary ; 
born Senjen, Rorw'ay, 1086; died 
Ealsted, Henmark. 1758 ; first pastor of 
the Greenland Eskimos, 1137 


portrait, 1137 

w'atching departing ship, 1141 
Egg, animals that lay eggs, 2515 
chieken feeds on the white, 2786 
eel’s voyage to lay its eggs, 37, 4981 
number laid by eel, 4858 
sulphur and hydrogen in eggs, 5615 
yolk contains more lime than any 
other food, 2308, 2559 

Wonder Questions 

w'hy cannot we break an egg if w'C hold 
it length w'ays ? 1306 
wily does a bad egg float ? 5619 
w1iy does an egg blacken silver spoons ? 
5615 

W'hy does boiling make an egg hard ? 
3886 

W'hy have the eggs of birds so many 
colours ? 4268 , 

British butterflies’ eggs in colour, 
6203-08 

hard-boiled egg in liciiiid air, 5317 
Egg and bat, game, 1496 
Egg hat, game, 3596 
Egg plant, member of same family as 
tobacco plant, 2942 
Egg-sacs, of Cyclops, under mierd- 
scope, 191,4, . 

Egg- wash, how' it gets its name, 5842 ' 
Eglantine : see Sweet briar ; 

Eglantine , and the Myosote, 1028 
Egmont, Mount. . Extinct volcano in 
North Island; Rew' Zealand. 8250 feet 
Egret, bird, protects Egyptian' cotton 
, from boll-w'ee'vil, 3871 
•two varieties, 3868 • 

Egypt. Kingdom 'of north-east Africa, 
almost entirely- within the Rile basiuH* 
•area 363,000 square- miles ; population 
13,000,000 ;. capjtal .Cairo (800,000). 

, A centre of civilisation for thousands of 
years, and ■ later a Roman provined, 

. 30 B.C. — A.l). 639, it w'as conquered by 
Moslem invaders, and became Turkish 
in- 1517 ; the British occupied it 1882- 
1922. Egypt depends for its prosperity 
on the summer flood of the Rile, w'hich 
fertilises 5,400,000 acres. Irrigation is 
enormously aided by the Assouan Haiii 
. and Assioiit Barrage, the w'ater stored 
’ by wliich'enablcs huge crops of barley, 
wlieat, beans, cotton,' and lentils to be 
raised. The, people are engaged chiefly 
in agriculture, and are mostly Moslems, 
but there arc nearly 850,000 Coptic 
Christians and ' about 200,000 Euro- 
])cans. Antiquities abound,. iiotably the 
Pyramids ' and the, , ruins of ancient 
Thebes near Luxor. Alexandria 
(450,000), Port Said, . Tanta, Assiout, 
Zagazig, Suez, and .Hamietta are the 
chief towns, 6850,- 6861 
architectural w'ondcrs, 5378 
British influence, 1588,- 1942 
date palm used in decoration, 1935 
excavations that have revealed early 
history, 6850 • , 

Rapoleonic wars, 1453,' 1454, 4046 
Rile floods give harvest,. 425 
Persian conquests, 6387, 6389 
Saracen influence on architecture, 5624 
Stone Age in Egypt, 198 
Sudan ruled under joint British and 
Egyptian flags, 3315 
tombs of the Kings, 5379, 6850, 6864 
Pictures of Egypt' 
date palms in Egypt, 1939 ' 
flag, in colour, 4010 
food-carriers of ancient Egypt, 74 
funeral procession at a feast, 425, 6853 
how' the Pyramids were built, 182 
irrigation works, 5976 
native school, 0863 
packing w'ool on banks of Rile, 798 
people of E.gypt, 6863, 0871 
preparing ground for cotton, 171 
Pyramids, 4085, 4880 
Ripon Falls on the Rile, -2500 
scenes, 6861, 6867, 0869 
.trading boats on Rile, 2499 
map, showing historical events, 0865 
Egypt Exploration Fund, English 
society formed, 6856 
Egyptian art, absence of nude figures 
explained, 4024 

architectural w'onders described, 5378 










Egyptian Art 
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beast and bird forms, 8901 
enamchvork and embroidery, 6738 
in the tombs, 316, 321, 5379 
statuary, grand and symbolic, 3892 
Pictures of Egyptian Art 
Book of the Bead, 3 18, 5673 
buildings, 5374, 5381 
ceremony of capping mummv, 6852 
CO (bn, 70 

mummy picture, 323 
picture'-writing on wall, 317, 319, 685 
portrait of king in colour, 317 
potter at work, 301 
relics, 6851, 6859 
sculpture, 3893 
temple of Tsis, 6851 
writing on papyrns, GS5 
Egyptian cobra, snake, 4015 
Egyptian coucal, bird, 3377 
Egyptian Jerboa, animal, 1031 
Egyptians. The inhabitants of Egypt, 
wlio belong to the Eastern Hamitic 
division of the Mediterranean type of 
the white races. This race has dwelt 
round the Lower Nile for thousands of 
years and many students consider them 
to be direct descendants of the old 
Stone Age inhabitants. Certainly they 
have the same type of face as the 
juicient statues of 6000 years ago. 
Thus the modern Fellaheen, the agri- 
culturists, are. of the. same race as the 
native builders of the Pyramids, 425 
preservation of dead, 316 
trade carried on by' caravans and 
ships, 427 
^^Titing tools, 2034 

.why did the Egyptians use straw for 
their bricks ? 3649 
why did tlie Egyptians worship croco- 
diles ? 6726 

Egyptian Singer, sculpture by Onslow 
Ford, 4653 

Egyptian thorn: see Gum arabic 
Egyptian vulture, bird, 3634 
Ehrlich, Paul, German physiologist; 
born Streblen, Silesia, 1854 ; discovered 
salvarsan : 2628 

researches in fighting disease, 4471 
portrait, 2823 

Eider-duck, description, 3756 
in colour, 2765 

Eiffel Tower, America speaks to Paris 
by wireless telephone, 2337 
second tallest building in world, 5000 
wirelc.ss signals, 2099, 2100 
time signals sent out over world, 2999 
wireless operator at work, 2337 
Einkorn wheat, class by itself, 1325 
Einstein, Albert, Newton’s law of 
gravitation opposed, 494 
theory as to what light really is, 5690 
Ekaterinburg. Biissian mining centre in 
the Urals, with. iron, and copper indus- 
tries and two cathedrals. 70,000 
Ekaterinoslav. Cathedral city of 
southern lliissia; manufacturing' to- 
bacco. 18,000 . . 

Bkholm, Swedish Arctic balloonist, 8440 
Elagabalus, 'Roman emperor, 2879 
Elam and the Elamites, cuneiform wrlt- 
. ing of ancient people, 6858 
believed to be first civilised race, 6849 
mentioned in the Bible, 6798 
El Amarna : see Tel-el-Amarna 
Eland, animal, 1399, 1398 
Elasmosaurus, prebistoric reptile, 1630 
Elastic band, how to make a bow from 
an elastic band, and picture.. 4096 
Elasticity, its meaning, 895 
of steam, 3205 
Elate bornbill, bird, 3254 
Elba. Italian island off the coast of 
Tuscany ; area 90 square miles ; popula- 
tion 30,000 ; capital Porto Ferrajo, 
Here Napoleon was exiled in 1814 ; see 
pages 1458, 4046 

Elbasan, town of central Albania. 
13,000 : sec 4554 

Elbe. German river rising in Bolicmia 
and flowing into the Nortli Sea. Navi- 
gable for most of its course,- it pas.ses 
Bresdeii, Meissen, jMagdeburg, Ham- 
burg, Altona, and Cuxhaven, and has 
an immense trade. The Moldaii, Eger, 
Havel, and Saale are its tributaries, and 


Its basin covers 57,000 square miles. 

725 miles 
at Dresden, 4435 

Elberfeld. German textile, dyeing, and 
iron and steel making centre in Rhenish 
Prussia. It is connected with Barmen, 
near by, by a hanging railway. 180,000 : 
see page 4425 

Elbow board, hinged board for deter- 
mining passive motion of the forearm 
Elbow-joint, 1694 
diagram, 1693 

Elbruz. Highest mountain in the Rus- 
sian Caucasus chain. 18,500 feet, 5902, 
6014 

Elburz. Persian mountain range which 
rises to 18,000 feet in Demavend 
Elche, Spain, road leading to oasis, 5283 
Elder tree, description and uses, 4040 
what to make from an elder branch, 
with pictures, 3351 
and blossom, 4041 
fruit, in colour, 3669 
El Djem, Tunis, Roman Colo.sseum at, 
5509 

El dorado, Spanish for Golden land 
El Dorado, Arkansas, groat oilfield, 3797 
Eleanor, Queen (Aquitaine), wife of 
Henry II, 718 

lion substituted for leopard in national 
arms, 4984 

Eleanor, Queen (Castile), crosses erected 
in her memory by Edward I, 952, 5873 
saved Edward X’s life during the 
Crusades, 951 

Eleanor, grand duchess, portrait by 
Bronzino, 824 

Election, political, voting in, 440S 
Electric battery, cell’s action, 736, 1350 
its inventors, 432, 1348 
Plante’s device, 735 
Volta’s pile, 481 
different forms of cells, 480 
six Leclanchd cells, 1350 
structure of voltaic cell, 1350 
Electric bell, how it works, 855, 974, 
977 

Electric bulb, what it is, 354, 1100 
Electric cable : see Telegraphic cable 
Electric cell : see under Electric battery 
Electric clock, how it works, 974 
synchronomc system, 975 
Electric coil, in dynamo, 609 
experiments, 978 
Electric dynamo : see Dynamo 
Electric excavator, at work, 6223 
Electric furnace, its work, 1227 
heat of gas and Sun compared, 1227 
Horoult and Moissan types, 1229 
Electricity, the heart of matter, 105, 
233, 480 

abolishing steam, 2589 
applications in tlic home, 1854 
attraction and repulsion discovered by 
■ Dufay, 5326 
behaviour in atoms, 4222 
l)enefits of national use, 5886 
charging -stations, 738 
circuit, open and closed, 855- 
effect on gases, 2463 
generation of higli-frcquency currents, 
2215 

heating, power, 484, 1227 
horse-power, what it means, 1922 
how the meter works, 4995 
in industry, 106, 856, 2913 
lighting : see Electric light 
made at home, 503 
magnet : see Magnet 
magnetism and electricity, 482 
marvellous work it does, 853, 1347 
measures, 612 

Niagara Falls power station, 1348 
number of new words added to lan- 
guage, 5251 
Ohm’s law, 610 
origin of its name, 233, 5618 
pioneers of its study, 1347, 5323 
railways : see Electric railway 
storage of power, 234, 735, 1348 
table of measures : see Weights and 
Measures 

thunder due to electricity, 310 
uses, 106, 854, 1347, 3952, 3574 ’ 

Wimshurst machine dc.scribed, 238 
can plants be grovm by electricity ? 4889 


Pictures of Electricity 
accumulator diagrams, 1 352 
discharge at wireless station, 481 
experiments at home, 503 
Franklin experimenting with pane of 
glass, 735 

iron bar magnetised by wire coil, 1347 
Morrison experimenting with pith balls, 
1001 

Newton experiments vitli electrified 
stick, 237 

Oersted experimenting, 483 • . 
power house of London’s Underground 
RailwaySj 2501 

power station, Metropolitan railway, 
107 

switchboard, 1352 

turbine generator in New York power- 
house, 2591 
uses in house, 1354 
vulcanite electrified by friction, 1349 
Sec also Electron ; Telegraph ; and 
Wireless 

Electric lamp : see under Electric light 
Electric light, story, 1097 
advertising signs, 1100 
arc lamp, its invention and develop- 
ment, 1097, 5330 
carbon filament lamps, 1093 
first lamp invented, 234 
gases used in lamps, 1100 
how to fix it, anrl picture, 6057 
incandescent lamp, 854 
measiu’C of consumption, 612 
pocket lamps, why they run down, 483 
short-circuiting prevented by fuse 
boxes, 612 
use by divers, 6589 
what makes it glow ? 4759 

Pictures of Electric Lighting 
discovery of the lamj), 235 
how the filament is made to glow, 10.99 
how tlic torch works, 480 
Electric magnet : see Magnet 
Electric meter : sec Electrometer , 
Electric oven, 2427 

Electric railway, advantages over 
steam, 2589, 3952 ' 

automatic signals, 2594 
London underground railways, 2590 
Pictures 

electric fog-signal, 2503 
electric lever which applies brakes, 
2593 

locomotive of powerful type, 4077 
motor-man’s cab on the train, 2593 
train on London District Railway, 2593 
Westinghouse locomotive, 2589 
Electric ray, or torpedo fish, 5105 
Electric telegraph : see. Telegrapli 
Electric thermometer, -for measuring 
small differences of temperature with 
- the aid of a thermopile 
Electric torch, why it inns down, 483 
how it v/orks, 480 
Electric tram : see Tram 
Electrometer, for' measuring the power 
. of work of an electric charge, 4995 ,. 
Electron, light produced by indvenKuit 
■of electrons, 5690, 5815- 
nature and behaviour, 4101 
smallest thing that i.'; known, 1306 
source of mat.ter, 4223 
moving in stick of vulcanite, 1349 
Electrophorus, for obtaining larger 
charges of electricity than can be ob- 
tained with glass and vulcanite rods 
Electro-plating, its value in preserving 
metals, 856 

how forks are electro-plated, 2013 

Electroscope, 236 

Elegant tortoise, reptile, 4497 

Element, formation of Universe, 4221 

chief elements, 4345 

progress of discovery, 6313 

the Sun’s elements, 3116 

For Atomic Weights and Sym- 
bols. See Signs table 
Elephant, story of family, 2021 
light with rhinoceros, 1773 
Hanriibal’s elephants. 2028 
•lingo of Zoo who died at sea, 2027 
Jumbo who was killed, 2022 
rogue elc])hants and their habits, 2024 
skidl of elephant, 3163 
straight-tusked species, 1879 




Elephant 

has an elephant a bone in its trunk ? 
3163 

baby, 2023, 2027 
cave man’s dran'ing, 192 
different types, 41, 2025 
holding each other’s tails, 2021 
Indian State elephants in river, 2956 
migration on INIount Kenya, 223 
l)loiighing rice field in Ceylon, 1703 
section of hair, under microscope, 38S3 
skeleton compared with that of man, 
3103 

straight-tusked, of Pliocene Age, 1879 
wounded elephant chasing man, 3003 
wrestling in India, 2023 
Elephanta, rock temple at, 5626 
Elephant hawk moth, and caterpillar, in 
colour, facing 5935 

Elephant Island, seals that saved 
Shackleton’s men, 911 
Shacklcton’s great voyage from, 6582 
Elephants and the Moon, story. 4242. 
Elephant-seal, characteristics, 912 
Elephant-shrew, characteristics, 293 
Eleusis, mysteries, 3516 
Slew brothers, discover a glaze for 
pottery, 302 

Elf, The, sculpture by Goscombe John, 
4768 

El Fasher. Capital of Darfur, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan 
Elfin shark, fish, 5233 
Elgar, Sir Edward, English composer ; 
born Proadheath, Worcestershire, 1857: 

see page 159 
portrait, 145 

Elgin, Thomas Bruce, Lord, Scottish 
statesman; born 1776; died .1841; 
brought the Elgin Marbles from 
Athens to London : 4144 6466 
Elgin. Capital of Elginshire, containing 
ruins of a 13th-century cathedral, 
bishop’s palace, royal castle, and 
monastery. (7800) 

Gothic work in cathedral, 5871 
Elgin Marbles, Pheidias carved, 3765 
what arc they ? 6468 
Elginshire. Korth-eastern Scottish 
county ; area 488 square miles ; popu- 
lation 42,000 ; capital Elgin 
El Greco, Dominico Theotocopuli, first 
great Spanish painter; born Crete about 
1550 ; died Toledo 1614 : see 1307 
portrait of unknown man, 3773 
Saint Basil, 1311 
Eli, his story, 1737 
pictures, 1739, 1740 
Elihu, picture to poem, 1091 
Elijah, his story, 2479, 2605 
ilceing before Ahab, 2479 
meets Ahab in vineyard, 2605 
returning widow’s son alive, 2481 
Eliot, George, pen-name of Marian 
Evans, or M. A. Cross, English 
novelist ; born Arbury Farm, near 
Kuneaton, 1819; died Chelsea, 1880: 

/ sec page 3584 

portrait,' with father, 4135 • ' - 

for poem see Poetry Index 
Eliot, Sir John, English patriot ; born 
Port Eliot, Cornwall, 1592 ; died Tower 
of London 1632 ; Parliamentary leader 
against Charles Stuart : 525, 4008 
defended free speech in House of 
Commons. 1208 
portrait, 521 

Elisabethvilie, tovm of Congo, 6749 
Elisha, Kaaman and Elisha, 2727 
parting from Elijah, 2606 
Elizabeth, queen of England, the reign 
' that saw stirring times, 1082 
born at old Greenwich Palace, 6241 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, 1084 
great writers of her time, 857 
Zurich has letters from her, 4672 
Pictures of Queen Elizabeth 
going aboard the Golden Hind, 2674 
last hours, 1080 
portraits; 1077, 1826, 4133 
receives French Ambassador, 1073 
Shakespeare reading play, 979 
.':igns death warrant of Mary, 1080 
walking on Raleigh’s cloak,' 5202 
watclips experiment in electricity, 5331 
wax elfigy. 4860 
with boy, Francis Bacon, 4836 


INDEX 

■witnessing a pageant, 1080 
Elizabeth, princess of Austria, portrait 
by Francois Clouet, 1054 
Elizabeth of Hungary, St., daughter of 
King Andrew II of Hungary and a lover 
of the poor from childhood. She died 
in 1231 at the age of 24 from hardship, 
after living in a dilapidated hut and 
devoting all her life to caring for the 
sick and poor 

Elk, or moose, hunted in British 
Columbia, 2321 
size and characteristics, 1404 
elk calling, 2201 
flint drawing, 198 
hunters of, 2190 
running in the snow, 1397 
El Katif, Arabian port, 6267 
Elkhorn Valley, Nebra.ska, 3797 
Elleck, fish in colour, facing 5100 
Ellen’s Isle, Loch Katrine, 1337 
Ellerton, John, English clergyman and 
writer of liymns ; born 1826 : died 
1893 : see page 1758 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Ellesmere Canal, construction, 2158 
Ellesmere Island, discovery, 6432 
Ellesmere Manuscript, picture of 
Cliaucer in it, 366 

Ellice Islands, British colony in the 
Pacific, 3421 

resident’s flag, in colour, 2407 
Elliot, Charlotte, English writer of 
hymns ; born London 1789 ; died 
Brighton 1871 : see page 1758 
Elliot’s pheasant, bird, 4249 
Elliott, Ebenezer, English poet, called 
the Corn Law Rhymer ; born Mas- 
borough, Yorkshire, 1781 ; died near 
Barnsley 1849 : see pages 3956, 3953 
for poem sec Poetry Index 
Elliott dolphin, sea animal, 2147 
Elliott’s apparatus, for rapidly analys- 
ing gaseous mixtures 
Ellipse, how to draw an ellipse, 5564 
how to find area and circumference : 
see Weights and Measures, quickest 
way of finding things 
Ellora, rock temple at, 5626, 5634 
Elm, fruit has parachute, 948 
relation of stinging nettle, 4283 
uses of timber, 3786 
fruit, in colour, 3671 
tree, leaves, and flowers, 3908 
El Obeid. Capital of Kordofan, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan 

Hicks’s Egyptian Army massacred at. 
3315 

Elsinore. Or Hclsingor, Danish port on 
the Sound, in which Shakespeare lays the 
scene of Hamlet. 15,000 : see 5769 
Eltham Palace, in Kent, 9G4 
Elutriator, used in analysing finely 
divided soils 

Ely. City of Cambridgeshire, on the 
Great Ouse. The splendid cathedral, 
begun about 1083, embraces every 
style of arcliitecture from Early Norman 
to Late Perpendicular. (7700) : see pages 
5866, 5871 

Pictures of Ely Cathedral 
choir, and window, 5870 
north transept witli Norman arch, 719 
Prior’s doorway and columns, 719 
St. Etheldreda’s .shrine, 5876 
view of exterior, 1834 
Elysee, what is the Elysde in Paris? 0596 
Elysium, mythological heaven of 
Greeks, 3531 

Emancipation Act (1829), Act winch 
freed Roman Catholics from civil and 
religious disabilities in the United 
Kingdom 

Emancipation of the Slaves, Act of 
August 28, 1833, by which slavery was 
abolished throughout the British 
colonies 

Embiargo, order forbidding vessels of 
a foreign power to leave a country’s 
ports, especially in time of war 
Emblem, Briti.sh Empire’s emblems 
described in detail, 2403 
Embroidery, the lovely embroideries 
that have been made through the 
ages, 6738 

Bayeux Tapestry, 6739 

7202 


Ener 

brush and comb bag, with picture, 871 
glove and handkerchief sachet, with 
picture, 2610 

letter.s, with .picture, 4952 
mantel-border, with picture, 1121 
nightdress, with picture, 2735 
ribbon- work, with picture, 628 
satin stitch, with picture, 3348 
Embryo, what it is, 945 
Embryo-sac, what it is, 704 
Emerald, precious stone, 1301 
Emeritus. Latin for Retired ; generally 
applied to a professor 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, American 
essayist and poet, greatest prose writer 
of U.S.A. ; born Boston 1803 ; died 
Concord, Massachusetts, 1SS2 : see 
pages 4205, 4336, 4845 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portraits, 4132, 4331 
Emin Pasha, German explorer : born 
Oppeln, Silesia, 1840 ; killed by Arabs 
near Nyangwe, Belgian Congo, 1892 : 

see pages 3004, 2997 
Emma, novel by Jane Austen, 2350 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, arms, in 
colour, 4988 

chapel and cloister, 6248 
Emmaus, Jesus walks to, 4826 
road to, 3470 

Emmer wheat, all wheat derived from, 
1325 

Emotion, character made by control of 
our emotions, 4279 . 

Empedocles, :who was he ? 6718 
Emperor and the Figs, story, 2634 
Emperor daffodil, flower, 6383 • 
Emperor moth, and caterpillar in 
colour, facing 5935 
Emperor penguin, bird, 4003, 4001 
Emperor’s Dinner, The, story, 6817 
Emperor’s New Clothes, story and pic- 
ture, 3987 

Emperor’s Nightingale, story and pic- 
ture. 6073 

Emperor’s Taxes, story, 3014 
Emnloyment exchange, what it is, 656 
Empress of Britain, liner, magnificent 
lounge, 3S18 

Ems. German river rising in the Teiito- 
biirger Wald and flowing into the Dol- 
lart near Bmden. 210 miles 
Emsworth, Hampshire, view, 1593 
Emu, characteristics, 4370 
picture of, 4300 

Enamel, the art of enamelling, 6738 
13th-centnry panel of St. John, 6734 
Enchanted Fawn, The. story with 
picture, 2383 

Enchanted Horse, The, story with pic-, 
tore, 1271 

Enchanted Kettle, The, story with 
picture, 6681 

Enchanted Mountain, The, story with 
picture, 1147 . 

Enchanted Thorn, The, story, 4487 
Enchanter’s nightshade, plant, classifi- 
cation, 4782, 6012, 6492 ' 
flower, in colour, 4907 . 

Encke’s comet, career of, 3607 
Enclosure Acts, agricultural worker.': 

turned adrift in 19th century, 1581 
Encyclopedia, Cliina produced one, 1000 
years ago, 6512 

what docs encyclopedia mean ? SO 
End, must all things end ? 6969 
Ender, Axel, his painting, lie is Risen. 
4827 

Enderby brothers, Antarctic voyages 
promoted by, 6550 
Enderby Land, in Antarctic. 6550 
Eudiometer, graduated glass vessel lused 
in the volumetric analysis of gases 
Endive, relation of chicory, 2434 
End of the Trail, painting by Slaud 
Earl, 663. . 

Endor, view, 3467 

Endor, witch of, Samuel’s spirit 
recalled to eartli, 1861 
Endurance, Shackleton’s Antarctic 
■ exploration ship, 6561 
Endymion, poem by Keats. 2600 
painting by Sir E. Poynter, 3521 
Energy, meaning of .the word, 1613 
conservation and dissipation of energy 
explained, 4596, 5442 
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ACCUMULATOR — An apparatus which, once charged, can be used for a long time as a source of electrical current ; also called a 
storage battery. ACLINIC LINE— An imaginary irregular line joining those places on the Earth where the magnetic needle 
nasnodip. ALTERNATOR — A machine which produces an alternating current of half-waves, equal in strength but opposite 
Indirection. AMMETER — An instrument for measuring the strength of electric currents in amperes; an ampere-meter. 
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ARC LAMP — A light formed by passing a current between two carbon points slightly separated. ARMATURE — A core of 
metal surrounded by a coil of wire rotating near the poles of a magnet in an electric machine. ASTATIC NEEDLE — A magnetic 
needle not affected by the Earth’s magnetism by having a second needle reversed to neutralise the first. ATTRACTION — The 
drawing towards one another of objects charged with different kinds of electricity or magnetism ; thus. North pole attracts South. 
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6 AR M AG N ET — A bar of cast iron or steel hardened, tempered, and magnetised. It has a magnetic a.xis, two.poles, and a neutral 
line. BATTERY — A number of cells arranged together to give a powerful current. : BICHROMATE CELL— A cell with a 
plate of zinc between two of carbon, in a liquid of a solution of bichromate of potash in weak sulphuric acid. BUNSEN 
CELL — This cell has an outer vessel with dilute sulphuric acid and the zinc, and an inner with nitric acid and a carbon rod. 













COMMUTATO R— An apparatus for changing the direction or varying the strength of the current in a dynamo or motor (marked 
C in picture) D A N I E L L CE LL— A cell consisting of an outer jar of copper containing copper sulphate solution, with a porous 
iar inside of sulphuric acid and a zinc plate. DEXTRORSAL HELIX^A right-handed coil of insulated wire. If a current 
be passed through this the steel bar inside will be magnetised, its North pole being at the end where the:Gell joins the zinc 
of battery blPPlNG-NEEDLE— A vertical magnetic needle used for showing the direction of the Earths magnetism. 
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DISCHARGE— The combination of the positive electricity from the inner surface of a Leyden jar with the negative on the'outer 
surfaceby means oLa discharging rod. DIVIDED TOUCH — ^The magnetising of a bar of iron orsteel by placingit asshown on 
opposite poles'bf two equal magnets, and then from the'mid'die drawing the opposite poles of two other magnets several times 
to the ends. DOUBLE TOUCH — Magnetising a bar with two magnets, the North pole of one being fastened to the.South pole 
of the other. Starting in the middle, they are drawn along the bar several times, ending at the middle. D Y N AMO — A machine 
for producing electric currents by work. An electro-magnet is used, and the principle is that of magneto-electric induction 
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ELECTRIC EGG — An apparatus consisting of a glass vessel shaped like an egg, in which the air can be rarefied and beautiful 
effects dbtained by passing a current through. ELECTRIC HAIL-r-The dancing of small pith balls placed in aglass jar between 
two metal plates, charged respectively with positive and negative electricity. ELECTRIC INDUCTION — The process by which 
the electricity in one body acts on the neutral electricity of another body, attracting the opposite and repelling the like kind of 
electricity. ELECTRIC MACHINE — A machine for generating frictional electricity, such as a glass cylinder with silk rubbers. 
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'ELECTRrC WIND— Air movement caused by the repulsion of electricallycharged air from a point on a charged conductor 
whence electricitv is escaping. ELECTROLYSIS — Thesplitting up of a liquid by passing a current through it. In water oxygen 
is liberated at the positive pole and hydrogen at the negative. ELECTRO-MAGNET — A piece of soft iron round which a 
current is passed. by means of a coil -of insulated copper wire. This magnetises the iron. ELECTROMETER — An instrument 
for measuring the intensity of an electrical charge. It consists of an electric pendulum with a wooden rod, on which is a scale. 
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ELECTRO? HO R US — An apparatus of glass, sealing-wax, and brass, by which a small quantity of free electricity can be made to 
supply a large quantity. ELECTRO-PLATING — The covering of base metals with acoat of gold or silver by suspending the 
object to be plated in a solution of the metal and connecting with an electric battery. ELECTROSCOPE— An apparatus with 
two thin gold leaves for detecting the existence of feeble charges of electricity. GALVANIC TROUGH — A similar apparatus to 
the voltaic pile, described on page 7206, but horizontal instead of perpendicular, and having rectangular plates in a trough. 
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GALVANOMETER — An instrument for measuring the strength of a current of electricity by testing it on a magnetic needle, 
which it deflects, GENERATOR— An apparatus that transforms heat or work into electrical energy. Modern generators 
are elaborate. GROVE CELL — A cell of non-conducting material, containing weak sulphuric acid, in which is a bent sheet of 
zinc folded round a flat, porous cell containing strong nitric acid with a platinum plate. HORSESHOE MAGNET— A magnet 
in the shape, more or less, of a horseshoe. It is the best form for lifting, but the bar magnet is best for other purposes. 














INCANDESCENT LAMP — A glass globe with a vacuum inside, and a filament of carbon which is rendered white hot by the pass- 
age of a current. INSULATING STAND — A term usually applied to the earthenware attachment by which the wires are fast- 
ened to teletrraph and telephone poles. INSULATOR — A support of glass or other non-conducting substance, on which a body 
may be placed to cut it off from the passage of electricity. LECLANCHE CELL — A glass jar with a sal-ammoniac solution and 
a rod of zinc, and in the jar a porous cell with a carbon plate packed in with pounded carbon and black oxide of manganese. 
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LEYDEN JAR. — A simple form of accumulator or condenser, consisting of a jar coated inside and out with tinfoil to within 
a few inches of the top. A brass rod and knob are connected with the tin inside. LINES OF FO RCE — The curved lines in which 
fine iron filings form round a magnet when sprinkled on a sheet of paper over the magnet. LOADSTON E — A piece of iron ore 
which forms a natural magnet and attracts iron filings. Some are very powerful. MAGNETIC BATTERY — A combination of 
magnets, bar or horseshoe, joined together so that their similar poles are adjacent for the purpose of giving added power. 
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jWAGNETIC CHAIR— a bar magnet with aseries of pieces of soft iron adhering together under the influence of the magnetic in- 
duction MAGNETIC CHART— A map of the world with lines joining those places where the declination of the magnetic needle 
is equal. These lines are called isogonic lines. MAGNETIC I NDUCTION— The conversion of a piece of ordinary iron or steel 
into a magnet by being brought into nearness to a magnet as shown here, AlAGNETIC NEEDLE— A light piece of flat 
steel magnetised and mounted so that it can easily turn in any direction. It normally rests pointing North and South. 
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MAGNETIC POLES — Two nearly opposite points on the Earth’s surface where the dip of the magnetic needle is ninety degrees. 
A'lAGNETO — An electric generator in which the magnet used is a permanent one. The latest form has an electro-magnet, and 
is called a dynamo. MI XED H EH X— A coil alternately right and left handed, which, when an electric current is passed through, 
magnetises a steel rod inside, with North and South points between the extremes. MORSE KEY — The sending instrument of 
a telegraph, which, by being moved up and down, starts and stops the current and works the receiver at the other end. 
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MORSE SOU NDE R — The receiver of a telegraph, which, by the alternate magnetising and demagnetising of a horseshoe mag- 
net, causes a lever to move up and down with a click. PLATE MACHl NE — X machine for generating frictional electricity by 
the rubbing of silk on a disc of glass, the machine being kept warm and dry. PROOF PLANE— A metallic disc with an insulated 
handle, used for measuring the density of electricity over the surface of a conductor. REPULSION — The driving away of an ob- 
ject with one kind of magnetism (North or South pole) or electricity (positive or negative) by a body charged with a similar kind. 
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RU HMKORFF’S COIL — An instrument for generating currents of electricity by electro-magnetic induction. It consists of 
two coils of insulated wire enclosing an iron core. SAFETY FUSE — A short length of wire through which passes the current to 
an electric lamp. If the current should be too strong for the lamp the fuse melts, and in consequence saves the lamp. 
SI NGLE TOUCH — The magnetisation of a bar of iron or steel by drawing along it ten or twenty times, always in one direc- 
tion, one pole of a powerful, bar magnet. SINISTRORSAL HELIX — A left-handed coil ot wire, which, when a current 
is passed through, magnetises a bar of steel with the North pole at the. end, of the coil connected with the copper of the battery. 






SWITCHBOARD — A device by. which various currents in telephony, and so on, can be connected and disconnected with ease.- 
TRANSFORME R — A form ol induction coil orRuhmkorff coil used to change an electrical current of high strength to one of low 
power, or vice versa, VOLTAIC CE LL — A vessel containing a plate of copper and a plate of zinc, rubbed over with mercury in 
weak sulphuric acid, and joined by a copper wire. VOLTAIC PILE — A pile of discs of copper and zinc alternately placed and 
soldered together in pairs, with cloth or paper moistened with acid between the discs, used in charging electroscopes, and so on. 
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Energy 

in the life of a seed, 1616 
Oliver Lodge’s dennition. 1614 
Sun as a source of energy, 2618, 3208, 
5443 

■sculptures, 1013, 1615, 4772 . 

En fete, French for Keeping holiday 
Engadine. Valley in the Swiss canton of 
Grisons, traversed by the Inn, Here are 
St. Moritz and Pontresina 
Engine : sec Atmospheric engine, In- 
ternal Combustion engine, llailway 
engine, lleciprocating engine, Steam 
engine. Steam Turbine 
Engine-room, liner’s engine-room, 3705 
England. Southern and largest country 
of Great Britain ; area 50.900 square 
miles ; population 35,700,000 ; capital 
London (7,500,000). Divided from 
.Scotland by the Cheviot Hills, it con- 
tains in the north the Lake District, the 
Pennine Chain, and the Cumbrian 
Mountains, with Scawfell Pike (3210 
feet) ; the centre and east are generally 
Hat, and the south largely undulating 
downland. The largest rivers are the 
Thames, Severn, Trent, Great Ouse, 
and Yorkshire Ouse, but the Tyne, 
jTces Lower Avon, and Mersey are 
among the most important. The chief 
industrial areas are in the Korth and 
iKorth Midlands, where coal is found 
lover a large area. Northumberland and 
'Durham are famous for their ship- 
building and chemical trades ; Lanca- 
shire for cottons and engineering ; 
.Yorkshire for v’oollens, worsteds, iron, 
and steel ; Cheshire for salt ; and the 
Midlands for hardware, pottery, hosiery, 
and lace. London, however, is easily 
the most important commercial centre, 
while agriculture and stock-raising 
nourish almost everywhere. There are 
valuable North Sea fisheries. The 
greatest industrial centres are Bir- 
mingham (920,000), Manchester 

(735.000) , Sheliicld (520,000), Leeds 

(400.000) , and Bradford (290,000); 
Liverpool (805,000), Bristol (380,000), 
Hull (290,000), Newcastlc-on-Tyne 

(280.000) , Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Soutliampton, Sunderland, and Birken- 
head are famous as ports. England is 
divided into 40 counties and 50 ad- 
ministrative counties 

appearance of our country before time 
of man, 1384 

arms of, and their .story, 4983 
bird’s-eye view, 209 
Black Death visits. 3637 
change from agricultural to manufac- 
turing nation in 19th century, 1581 
Christianity established under Edwin 
and Oswald, 2778 
Erasmus’s tribute, 3384 
fisheries, 216 

flag of St. George adopted by Edward 
the Third, 2401 

France conipared with England in 
18th century, 4501 
freedom of people spreads, 4623 
how it looked in Canute’s time, 3030 
industrial revolution, 4499 
in the time of the Ilenaissance, 3889 
life in IStb century, 1332 
Napoleonic wars, 4372 
nation founded, 587 
Norman Conquest, 708 
peasants’ life, 3638, 4256 
Bichard Coem de Lion’s reign, 3270 
trade in days before the shops, 3381 
under the Stuarts, 4006 
wettest place in England, 5864 
wild beasts of the ilth century. 3030 
William the Conqueror’s work for Eng- 
land, 3150 

Wonder Questions 

what does the name of England mean ? 
4758 

when was Christianity introduced into 
England ? 5004 
who is John Bull ? 6839 
whv did the ancients call England 
Albion ? 4387 

why is gold not found in England ? 5371 
St. George’s Cross, in colour, 2405 
standard, in colour, 2405 
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Maps of England- 
animal life, 722, 723 
historical events, 596, 597 
how formerly joined to France, 5248 
; industrial life, 34G-7 
literature, showing places that come 
in books, 3830 

See also British Isles, British 
Empire, and Great War 
English. The people of a composite race 
who inhabit England. The prevailing 
race is long-headed, descended from the 
Nordic Saxons and tlieir kindred 
peoples from northeni Europe. The 
short, dark, Mediterranean Iberians 
and tlie tall, round-headed Celtic 
descendants of the Bronze Age have 
been absorbed by these Anglo-Saxons. 
The amalgamation of the stolid, just, 
sympathetic, haughty and dominating 
Saxon and the qnick-witted, imagina- 
tive, impulsive and nierclirial Celt 
has produced a people of over 120 
millions, who inliabit the United States 
of America, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, as well as 
tlieir English homeland 
development of cliarac.ter, 3638 
natural sense of duty, 2351 
English architecture, almshouses and 
hospitals of olden times, 6240 
architecture of today, 6469, 6473 
castles of feudal times, 6235 
colleges and nniversitios, 6237 
concrete architecture shown by British 
Empire Exhibition, 6474 
Elizabethan houses, 6237 
Gothic style, 5870 
giiildballs of Old England, 6240 
manor house.s, their development, 6236 
Perpendicular style, 3640 
Benai.ssance period, 6240 
Boman buildings still visible, 5865 
Saxon churches still standing, 5865 
Tudor period, 6236 
cathedrals and churches, 5875-82 
churches, various details, 5867 
Norman keen in Bochester, 721 • 

Norman style, examples of, 719, 5867 
Tudor cottage. 1083 
Wells cathedral, 5865 

See also Arcliitecture : and names 
of towns and buildings 
English art, the story of English 
painting and sculpture is told in the 
following chapters : 

England’s Art Begins, 1923 
England’s Golden Age, 2049 
Bomney and Lawence, 2175 
English Landscape Artists, 2301 
Turner and Water-Coioiir Men, 2419 
Painters of Ye.sterday, 2543 
English Painters of Today, 2667 
Sculpture of Britain. 4765 
animal painters of 19th century, 2544 
atmosjdiere that helps landscape 
painters, 3286 

colour instinct we owe to climate, 2301 
decorative artists of today, 2678 
Grinling Gibbons and the wood- 
car^’ers, 8732 
Holbein’s influence, 19.24 
illumination of manuscripts, 1923 
Impressionist movement, 2930 
insularity of English art, 2667, 4765 
mezzotint work, 2426 
miniature painters, second period, 2419 
miniature school 2049, 2419 
New Eugli.sh Art Club, 2668 
Norwicli landscape i^ainters, 2308 
painters of 19th century, 2543, 2667 
portrait era that was England’s Golden 
Age, 2049, 2175 
Preraphaelite movement, 2546 
Scottish school of 19th century, 2545 
sculpture, 4765 
stained glass windows, 6731 
Van Dyck’s inlluencc, 1924 
water-colour school. 2420 
iiaintings series, 1925-7, 2053-60, 

2177-80, 2303-5, 2421-5, 2549-56. 

2669-76 

sculptures, 2769-72 

See also names of painters and 
sculptors 
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English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
Byron’s reply to criticism, 2596 
English bond, wliat it is, 2414 
English catchfly, flower, in colour, 4419 
English Channel. Narrow sea dividing 
England and France. 350 miles long, 
it is 100 miles wide at its Atlantic 
entrance, but narrows to 20 miles at 
the Strait of Dover 
first balloon to cross it, 4445 
once dry land, 1880 
shipping seen from the air, 210 
wireless ines.sage first crosses, 2098 
English Jack, original and successors, 
2402 

English language, Bible’s influence, 485 
Chaucer’s influence, 363 
development. 717, 3640 
laws first written in English, 840 
number of people who speak it, 2415 
how many words has the Fiiglisli 
language ? 5251 

which are the most-used letters in the 
Englisli language ? 5736 
English Pale, in Ireland, 600 
English sedum, plant : see English 
stonecrop 

English Shire horse, 1892 
English stonecrop, what it is like, 5764 
flower, in colour, 5643 
Engraving, Dlirer and Holbein, 1193 
work of Scliongaiierand Cranach, 1188 
Enid and Geraint, painting by Boland 
Wheelwright, 6945 

Enniscorthy. Market town of Co. 
Wexford, Ireland, on the Slaney. It 
has a cathedral and a 12tli-ccntiiry 
Norman castle 

Enniskillen. Capital of Co. Fermanagh, 
Northern Ireland, on the Erne. 4800 
Ennius, Quintus, Boman epic poet and 
historian ; born Bucliae, Calabria, 239 
li.C. ; died probably Borne 169 .-^ee 

page 5426 

Enns, Austrian town with walls built 
with Bichard ransom, 4546 
En passant, Frencli phrase meaning In 
passing ; by the way ; also a term 
used in chess 

Entail, settlement of a landed estate 
ill such a way as to prcA-ent its being 
bequeathed at the pleasure of tlie 
owner 

Entebbe. Administrative capital of 
Uganda, on the north shore of Lake 
Victoria 

Entente, understanding betweenBritain, 
France, and Bussia, 4050 
Entente cordiale, French for Good 
understanding : friendly agreement 

arranged by King Edward Vll between 
France and England 
Enleromorpha, seaweed, 3413 
Enterprise, first steamship to make 
London -Calcutta voyage, 3738 
Entre nous, French for Between 
ourselves 

Entrepot, French term for a warehouse 
where imported goods are stored pend- 
ing payment of duty ; generally a town 
or seaport through which they pass on 
tlieir way to another destination 
Envelope, how to draw and paint, 26.2 
Environment, what it means, 2029 
Eocene Age, great changes that took 
place 1753 

animal life, 1753, 1755 
fossil remains, 1755 
Eophone, used at sea to ascertain the 
direction of the source of sound waves 
Eos, classical demi-goddess, 3518 
Eozoon, early sea-creatures, 768 
Epact, what is meant by, 6975 
Epaphroditus, master of Epictetus, 3240 
receiving lesson from Epictetus. 3241 
Ephesus, temple of Diana and its 
history, 4395, 549S-55C0 
sculpture from temple of Diana, 4402 
temple of Diana, 4SS8 
Epictetus, Greek Stoic philosopher ; 
horn Hierapolis, Asia Minor, about 
A.D. 50 : died Nicopolis, Epirus, after 
A.D. 117 : once a slave in Borne : see 
pages 3129, 5156 ' 
giving lesson to Epaphroditus, 3241 
Epidauria. sacred forest in Greece, 3531 
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Epidermis, mcaiiiii" of word, 1430 
Epidote, mineral. 1303 
Epigonus. Greek sculptor, 4398 
Epimetheus, classical demigod, 3519 
Epiornis : sec Epyornis 
Epiphytic plant, what it is, 3058 
Episcotister, instrument that accur- 
ately graduates the intensity of light 
Epithalamion, Spenser’s poem, 742 
Epsomite, or Epsom salts, 1301 
Epstein, Jacob, British sculptor, of 
llusso-Polish descent ; born IS^ew York, 
1880 : see page 4896 
Epworth, Lincoln, market-place and 
church, 541G 

Epyornis, remarkable egg, 4370 
Equation or Time, what it is, 5120 
Equator, rainy seasons, 2744 
trade winds at, 2620 
Avarrnest and coolest seasons, 2742 
docs the equator go round faster than 
the poles ? 5124 

why is it hotter at the Equator than in 
England? 1047 

Equatorial Africa, French, map of in- 
dustries, 3196-97 
map of physical features, 3198 
Equatorial telescope, one that can be 
turned upon any heavenly object and 
be made to follow it in its movements 
Equilibrium, three kinds, with picture, 
4833 

what is stable equilibrium ? 3163 
See also Centre of Gravity 
Equinox, meaning of, 2742 
Equity, meaning of, 4774 
Er, Story of, 6693 

Erasmus, Desiderius, Dutch classical 
scholar and theologian, translator of 
the Kew Testament and friend of More 
and Colet ; born Botterdam HOC; 
died Basle 153G : see pages 3760, 
4954, 7050 

his views about England, 3384 
Holbein draws for him, 6673 
portrait, 1826, 4955 
reading in monastery, 4957 
teaching Charles V, 4957 
teaching scholars at Basle. 4957 
Erato, classical muse of love lyrics, 3517 
Erebus, mythological region. 3531 
Erebus , Sir John Franklin's Arctic 
exploration ship, 4605 
Erebus, Mount, Antarctic volcano, 6550 
Erechtheum, Athens, Greek temple, 
5498, 6725 
caryatid from, 4139 
north porch, 5506 
Erect gracilaria, seaweed, 3416 
Erfurt. Ancient cathedral city and tex- 
tile-manufacturing centre in central 
Germany. 125,000 

Erg, definition of : see Weights and 
Measures, units of measurement 
Ergot, rye attacked and cattle infected 
. by it, 1698 

Ericson, Leif, surnamed the Lucky, 
A^'iking adventurer ; lived about 1000 : 
landed in America, wliich he called 
V inland 

Ericsson, John, Swedish naval engineer ; 
born Fernebo, Wermland, 1803 ; died 
New York 1SS9 ; inventor of the 
screw-propeller for steamships, 3738 
ironclad designed by, 3737 
portrait, 3733 

Eric the Red, Greenland named by, 
3027, 6432 

Erie, Lake. Southernmost of the Great 
Lakes of North America, lying between 
Ontario, Canada, and the American 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan. 10,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, it is 250 miles long and 60 miles 
broad ; it is frozen in winter between 
December and April, but the Welland 
Canal, which avoids Niagara, allows 
navigation between Erie and Ontario 
throughout the summer. Toledo, San- 
dusky, Cleveland, and Buffalo, all in 
U.S..V,, are the chief ports 
Erigeron : see Blue ileabane 
Eris, classical goddesL of discord, 3519 
Eritrea. Italian territory on the Red 
Sea, occupied in 1889. It exports hides, 
butter, , palm-nuts, gold, ostrich 


feathers, and mother of pearl. Its 
capital, Asmara, is connected by rail- 
way with the port of Massawah. 

Population 450,000 : see page 6749 
Erivan. Capital of Armenia, on the 
Sanga. 90,000 

Erlau, or Eger. Hungarian cathedral 
city, trading in wine. 30,000 
Ermine, uses of the fur, 793 
picture, 789 

Erne, Lough. Beautiful Irish lake near 
Enniskillen, in Fermanagh 
Ernie, Lord (Rowland Prothcro), his 
book “ The Psalms iu Human Life,” 
2109 

Eros : see Cupid 

Erosion, various examples, 2004-07 
Errors of refraction, meaning, 3664 
Eryngo : see Sea holly 
Erythite, arsenate of cobalt, 1303 
Erzerum. Capital of Turkish Armenia, 
6200 feet above sea level. 80,000 
Esau, life-story, 747 
meeting with Jacob, 866, 867 ® 

Esbjerg. Danish North Sea port, with 
steamship services with Harwich. 

20,000 : sec page 5769 
Escalator, what is it ? 682 
how it works, 683 
Escarbuncle, heraldic charge, 4986 
Eschscholtzia, development, 6230 
flower, 6384 
seed-cases, 949 

Escomb, Saxon church at, 5865 
Escurial. Palace built by Philip 11 in 
the 16th century, lb is in the shape of 
a gridiron, in memory of St. Lawrence, 
who was martyred on a gridiron. Stand- 
ing among wild mountains north-west 
of M.adrid, it is an immense building 
with a forbidding aspect, 5410 
library in, 6364 
view of building, 6363 
Esk. River flowing through Dumfries- 
shire- and Cumberland into Solway 
Firth. 35 miles 
Eskimo dog, related to wolf, 669 
painting, 663 

Eskimos, people of the Arctic regions 
of America, 2322 
Frobisher discovers, 4600 
Kane’s expeditions assisted by, 6432 
place in British Empire, 1942 
their food, 910, 2184 
their primitive engravings, 198 
winter huts described, 5616 
Eskimo village, how to make, with 
picture, 2236 

Esparto grass, uses of, 2563 
baskets and mats made from, 5273 
Es Salt, Transjordauia, view, 6280 
Essay, famous Essay writers, 2969 
definition of, 2909 

Essen. Great German iron and steel 
making centre, headquarters in the 
Ruhr coalfield of the Knipp engineering 
works. . 440,000 : see page 4420 
Essex, Earl of, Bacoii condemns, 4840 
portraits, 1077, 1927 
Essex. South-eastern English county ; 
area 1530 square miles ; population 
1,470,000; capital Chelmsford. Mainly 
agricultural, it contains several suburbs 
of London, among them West Ham, 
East Ham, Leyton, Ilford, and Wal- 
thamstow. Tilbury and Harwich are 
•important as ports, and Southend and 
Clacton as watering-places ; other 
towns are Colchester and Romford 
Saxon settlement, 537 
Essex skipper butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis in colour, 6203 
Essling, battle of, Napoleon defeats 
Austrians, 1457 

Esteban, Bartolome : see Murillo 
Estella, Sierra d% Portuguese mountain 
range, 5270 

Sstergrom, or Gran, 4551 
Esterhazy family, Haydn’s patrons, 146 
Esther, how she saved her people, 3225 
denouncing Hainan. 3225 
pleading for her people, 3224 
supposed tomb at Hamadaii, 6393 
Esthesiometer, compass-like instru- 
ment for measming the degree of sen- 
sibility in the touch 
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Esthonia. European republic bordering 
the Baltic ; area 17.000 square miles ; 
population 1,110,000 ; capital Reval 
(125,000). iMaiiily agricultural, it pro- 
duces rye, oats, flax, and barley, but 
there are oil-seed, sugar, textile, to- 
bacco, and petroleum industries. Dor- 
pat, Narva, and Peniau are the cliief 
towns : 1713, 6021 
flag in colour, 4030 
scene in Reval, 6026 
map, general and political, 6140 
mai) of animals, plants, and industries, 
6141 

Estoile, heraldic charge, 926 
Estremadura, Spanish pastoral pro- 
vince, 5270 

quaint village in south, 5281 
Et cetera, Latin for And so on ; and 
other tilings ; usually written etc. 
Eternity, lofty subject of thought, 1236 
Etliandun, battle of, fought in 879 iu 
Wiltsliire between the Danes and 
Alfred the Great. The result was a 
great victory for Alfred, who concluded 
the famous Treaty of Wedmore with 
his defeated foes 

Ethelbert, St., king of Kent, was, with 
his people, converted by St. Augustine 
:n 597. He founded Canterbury, 
Rochester, and iSt. Paul’s cathedrals, 
and many other churches 
listening to Augustine, 613 
Ethelfrid, king of Northumbria, de- 
feated by Rcdwald, of East Anglia, 
2776 

Ethelred the Unready, Danes take 
England from, 594, 707 
Ethelwold, St., lOth-century bishop of 
Winchester ; rebudt the cathedral 
Efchelwulf, king of West Saxons, father 
of Alfred the Great, 2905 
Ether (in medicine), early experiments 
with. 2508 

Ether (of space), colour distinguished 
through vibrations of, 3783 
light produced by movement in, 4594, 
6690, 5818 

sound waves not carried by, 6001, 6059 
space filled by, 12, 105, 1347 
what is the ether ? 2788, 4099 
Ethiopia, Abyssinia’s old name, 6744 
Ethiopian wart hog, 1657 
Ethnology : see Race 
Etive, Loch, Scotland, 1333 
Etna. Volcano in Sicily which covers 
460 square miles and has about 200 
minor cones. 10,755 feet . 2245, 4912 
effect of eruption, 2248 
Eton College, architecture of, 6237 
founded by Henry VI, 960 
arms in colour, 4989 
quadrangle, 6250 
Etruscans, early civilisation, 6986 
pottery and enamel work, 6737, 6992 
bronze vessel, 74 
drinking vessel, 6091 
figures on sarcophagus, 4900 , 
winged figure, 6091 
et seq. stands for And the following 
Ettrick Shepherd : see Hogg, James 
Etty, William, English figure painter; 
born York 1787; died there 1849: 

see page 2545 
his Lute Player, 2554 
Eucalyptus tree, adaptation to dry 
climate, 1011, 2621 
flowers, leaves and fruit, 2683 
grows to a great height, 3052 
blossom and leaves, 2683 
size compared with giant seaweed, 700 
EucJeides : see Euclid 
Euclid, Greek geomctriciau ; lived 
Alexandria about 300 B.O. : see 3119 
his famous book, The Elements, 986 
portrait, 3119 

Euclid of Megara, Greek philosopher, 
a pupil' of 8ocr.ates ; founded the 
Megaric scliool of philosophy .about 
399 B.C. : see pages 3120, 4837 
addressing his pupils, 3123 
Eugene, Prince of Savoy, Austrian 
general in the war of the Spanish 
Succession ; horn Paris 1663 ; died 
Vienna 1736 : freed Hungary from 
the Turks, 4297 
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Eugenics, Sir Francis Galton the 
founder of the science, 4130 
Eupackardia calleta of Mexico, cater- 
pillar in colour^ 6209 
Eupen, ceded to Belgium by Germany 
(1919), 5648 

Eupetaurus cinereus, flying squirrel, 
characteristics and home of,' 1034 
Euphrauor, Greek sculptor, 4270 
Euphrates. Longest river of -western 
Asia, rising in the Armenian highlands 
and flowing into the Persian Gulf. 
Babylon stood on its banks, but the 
country through which it passes is now 
arid and inhospitable. The Shatt-el- 
Arab, the joint estuary of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, has the port of Basra. 
1700 miles 

Euphronios, vase painter of ancient 
Greece, 324 

Euphrosyne, one of the Graces, 3517 
Eurasians, who arc they ? 4267 
Eureka, Greek for I have found it ; 
discovered, at last. Made popular by 
Arcliimedes, 189 

Euripides, Athenian tragic poet ; bora 
Salamis about 480 B.c. ; died in Mace- 
donia 406 ; • writer of 75 plays : see 
pages. 3124, 5185 
portrait, 5179 

Europe. Second smallest, but most 
important of the continents, having 
well over a hundred people to the 
square mile. Its area is estimated at 
3,800,000 square miles and its popula- 
tion at alboitt 480 millions. The most 
remarkable feature of Europe is its 
immense’ length of coastline, measuring 
nearly 50,000’ miles, as compared with 
Africa’s 15,000 miles ; it has many 
inland seas’ ’ and large numbers of 
islands. Two-thirds of its area consists 
of a great plain, stretching across 
northern Europe from the Ural Moun- 
tain’s to the North Sea ; but in the north 
ar-c the mountains of Scandinavia and 
in the 'south the great Alpine system. 
The Iberian, Italian, and Balkan 
penin.suias each have their own moun- 
tain ranges. Europe is generally well 
watered, and has many fine rivers, 
notably the Volga, Danube, and 
Ehine; which' are all important water- 
ways. A great pari of its area is under 
cultivation, and large crops of cereals 
are grown, especially in Russia. Great 
Britain, Belgium, Germany, Spain, 
Austria, Sweden, and the Ural Jloun- 
tains have great mineral wealth ; 
Rumania, Poland, and Russia produce 
large quantities of petroleum. Indus- 
trially Europe is the most important of 
the continents, practically every country 
of western and central Europe having 
extensive manufactures. The iiopula- 
tion is fairly evenly divided between the 
Teutonic, Latin, and Slavonic races : 
the Teutons include the English, 
Germans, Dutch, Elemings, Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes ; the Latins 
the French, Spanish, Portuguese, ^yal- 
loons, Italians, Rumanians, and Greeks; 
ami the Slavs the Russians, Poles, 
Slovenes, Slovaks, Czechs, and Serbs. 
The population of Ireland, AYalcs, 
Brittany, and the Scottish Highlands 
consists largely of Celts ; while on the 
Continent there are several non- 
Aryan races, including Finns. AEagyars, 
Turks, Tartars, Bulgarians, and 
Basques. .The Roman Catholic Church 
has about 200 million European adher- 
ents. and the Protestant and Greek 
Orthodox Churches have each well over 
100 million. Of the 27 European States 
12 are kingdoms and 14 republics, 
while Ireland is a self-governing do- 
minion of the British Empire 
British Isles once joined to Continent, 


nags, ii'iuo 

ice covering in Pliocene Age, 1877, 1880 
languages chielly come from Aryan 
stock. 2809 

monarchies crumble in Great War, 4622 
need for a seaway to the East, 772 
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rise under Roman Empire, 1405 
submerged in the Jimassic Age, 1508 
water-covered in Cretaceous Age, 1633 
which are the smallest countries 
in Europe ? 6979 
map of countries and cities, 7024 

See also under separate countries 
European art, artists of 100 years re- 
viewed. 3397 
modern trend, 3398 
Eurus, mythological name for south- 
east wind, 3519 

Euryale, one of the Gorgons, 3530, 5736 
Earydice, in story of Orpheus. 6929 
with Orpheus, painting by Corot. 6929 
with Orpheus, sculpture, 4402 
Eurypterids, lobster-like creatures in 
Devonian Age, 1133 
, Eusemia bisma of India, caterpillar in 
colour, 6210 

Eustachian tube, what it is, 1920 
■ Euterpe, mythological muse of lyric 
poetry, 3517 

Eutychides, Greek sculptor, 4403 
Evangeline, Longfellow’s poem, 2074, 
4202 

Evans, Sir Arthur, English archaeolo- 
gist ; born Nash ■ Mills, Hertfordshire, 
1851 ; excavated the Minoan ruins at 
Knossos, Crete ; 322, 4023, 6981 
Evans, Petty-officer Edgar, Antarctic' 
companion of Scott, 6558 
portrait, 0561 ’ 

Evans, Edward R., in Antarctic, 6548 
. Evans, Mary Ann see Eliot, George 
‘ Evaporation, creates electricity, 238 ’ 
of water, 2865 

Evaporator, use on hoard ship, 3574 • 

- Evaporometer, instrument that records 
, the amount 6f moisture evftporatcfl in 
a given time 

Eve, banislied from Eden, 248, ’246 
Evelina, novel’ by Miss Bimiey, 2348 ' 
Evelyn, John, English author and 
diarist; born Wotton, Surrey, 1620; ' 
died there 1706; a . contemporary pf 
Samuel Pepys and first patron of 
Grinling Gibbons, 1850, 3859 
praise of holly hedge,’ 4041 
rI)inoccros-horn superstition, 1774 
discovers Grinling Gibbons at work, 1851 
' meets Samuel Pepys, 1848 
Evelyn Hope, Browning’s poem, 3458 
Evening campion, member of genus 
Lycimis,’ 6492 
what it is like, 4290 
flower in colour, 4285 
Evening primrose, member of genus 
Oenothera.^ 6492 
new varieties evolved, 1204 
relation of willow herb, 5892, 6012 
four species, 1203 

Everesh Highest mountain in the 
world, in the Himalayas. Standing on 
the border of Tibet' and Nepal, it is 
surrounded by other lofty peaks, mak- 
ing it difliciilt of access, and it is yet to 
be climbed. 29,142 feet: 2943 
Everlasting pea, member of genus 
Lathyrus, 6492 

how it differs from sweet pea, 6258 
member of Vetchling family, 4416 
flowers, in colour, 4905, 5643 
Evesham. Worcestershire fruit-growing 
and market-gardening centre, on the 
Avon. Here are the bell tower and gate- 
way of an ancient monastery. (8700) 
Evil, truth about it uot known, 494 
Evolution, Darwin’s theory, 1586 
human body and evolution, 3585 
immortality and evolution, 4086 
importance of small changes, 1204 
of animal life. 79 

Evora. Ancient Portuguese city, hav- 
ing a 12th-century cathedral and 
remains of a Roman temple and aque- 
duct. 20,000 
Ermida de Sao Braz, 5412 
Roman aqueduct, 5413 
Roman 'Temple of Diana, 5414 
Evreux. Old town or Normandy, 
France, with a flue cruciform cathe- 
dral. 15,000 

Ewald, Carl, Danish VTiter of fairjHales; 
born in Sleswig 1856 ; died Copen- 
hagen 1908 : see pages 406, 4939, 399 
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Ewald, Herman, novelist, ’'4939 
Ewald, Johannes, Danish lyrical poet', 
bom Copenhagen 1743 ; . died there 
1781 : see page 4939 
Ewer, 16th-century silver ewer, 6734 
Ewing, Juliana Horatia Orr : for poem 
sec Poetry Index 

Excalibur, King Arthur’s sword, 6741, 
6943 

Ex cathedra, Latin for Judicially or 
oflicially ; 'literally : from the chair 
Excavation, discoveries in Egypt, 685.0 
jMesopotamian discoveries, 6857 
world’s early history revealed, 6981 
See also under names of countries 
and places 

Excelsior, Latin for Higher 
Excise duty, what it is, 4660 
Exe. Devonshire river rising in Ex- 
moor, in Somerset, and flowing past 
Tiverton, Exeter, and Exmoutfi into 
the English' Channel. 53 miles 
Exempli gratia, Latin for For example ; 

frequently written e.g. 

Exeter. Capital of Devonshire, on the 
Exe. Still partly siimounded by walls, 
it has a magnifleent cathedral, dating 
from the 12th century, and a medieval 
guildhall. . 60,000 
arms of the city in colour, 4990 
view from canal, 1717 
Exeter Cathedral, Bishop Stapleton’s 
throne, 6732 

example of Decorated period, 5873 
view of exterior, 1710 
west front, 5879 

Exeter College, Oxford, arms in colour, 
4988 

Exeunt omnes, Latin for All go out 
Exhaust; of motor-car, 4328 
Exhibition, the Great, 1851, in reign of 
Queen Victoria, 4621 
Ex libris, Latin for. From the books ; 
usually followed by the name of a person 
in the possessive case 
Exmoor. Moorland tableland in Devon- 
shire and Somerset in wliich the Exe 
rises. Its highest point is Dunkery 
Beacon. 1700 -feet- • . • 

Ex mo nth. Watering-place at the 

mouth of the Exe. 10 miles from 
Exeter. 13,600 

Ex nihilo nihil fit, Latin for From 
nothing comes nothing 
Ex officio, Latin for By virtue of one’s 
oflice 

Ex parte, Latin for On one side ; 
biassed 

Expectation, hope compared with, 2105 
Expiration, physical : see Breathing 
Explosion, land mine fired, 4345 
Exports, United Kingdom’s exports 
in 1913, 5264 
what we mean by, 6126 
Express engines, in colour, facing 6673 
Expulsion from Eden, painting by A. 
T. Nowell, 246 

Extensometer, for measuring minute 
degrees of expansion and contraction 
of metals under heat or strain 
Extra muros, Latin for Beyond the 
walls 

Eyam, heroism of inhabitants, 2020 
Eyck, Van : see Van Eyck 
Eye, organ of vision, 3661, 3781 
balance helped by, 3405 
blood vessels necessary to sight, 442 
cat’s pupil enlarges in the dark, 437 
insect’s eyes have many facets, 2297 
protection. 59, 3662 
retina ; structure and use, 3781 
sight due to refraction, 5936 
Wonder Questions 
are ear-rings good for the eyes ? 929 
are pictures printed on the eyes ? 5250 
can we always believe our own eyes ? 
127 

lioiv can we see with our eyes shut ? 
3161 

is there the sign of a lost eye in our 
brain ? 4893 

what are our eyes made of ? 5853 
what is cataract of the eye ? 3649 
what makes our eyes blink ? 6603 
what makes the pupil vary in size ? 
5122 
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Eye 

why cannot we see very small things 
with onr naked eyes ? 5370 
why cannot we sleep with our eyes 
open ? 6103 

why cannot we walk straight when we 
shut our eyes ? 4518 
why does an onion make the eye water ? 
4639 

why do our eyes sparkle when we are 
merry ? 1182 

why do we see lights when we get a blow 
on the eye ? 5368 
why have we two eyes ? 1046 
Pictures o£ the Eye 
diagrams of a man’s, a fly’s, and a 
fish’s eye, 3662 

glands where, tears are made, 3604 
interior of eyeball, 3781 
imiscles and optic nerves, 3660, 3063 
retina, portions magnified, 37S1 
Sec also Sight 

Eyebright, of genus Euphrasia, 6493 
food absorbed from grass, 206 
flower in colour. 4419 
Eyebrows, what are they for ? 183 
Eyed anemone, in colour, 1553 
Eyed ladybird, in colour, 6336 
Eye-glass case, how to make, with 
picture, 2236 

Eyelet anemone, in colour, '1554 
Eylaii, ba'tle of, iSTapoleon defeats 
. llussians, 1456 

Eynsford Castle, scene of quarrels be- 
tween Henry II and Beoket, 720 
Eyre, Edward John, English explorer in 
Southern and Western Australia ; born 
Hornsea,. Yorkshire, 1815 ; died near 
Tavistock 1901 : see pages 6068, 6003 
crossing Australian desert, 6070 
Eyre, Lake. Shallow South Australian 
lake, normally covering' 4000 square 
miles.' In dry seasons it is little more 
than, a salt marsh, 6068 
Eze. Prance, general view, 4055 
Ezekiel, considered holy living to he 
. man’s great achievement, 913 
Michael Angelo’s picture, 913 

F 

P. or Fahr. stands for the measurements 
of the. Fahrenheit thermometer 
Fabius Maximus, surnamed the Delayer, 
Homan general ; flonrishcd.233-203 B.c.; 
wore out Haniiibal by his defensive 
tactics, 4352, 5426 

Fabre, Henri, silk-moth disease ex- 
plained by, 6201 

Fabriano, Gentile da, Italian painter 
of the Umbrian school ; born Fabriano, 
near Ancona, about 1370 ; died Home 
almut 3 450 

Fabric, kinds under microscope, 3884 
Fabricius, Hieronymus, Italian anato- 
mist ; born Aquapendente. 1537 ; died 
Padua 1019 : see page 2506 
Face, bow to draw liuiidreds of faces, 
with picture, 505 

wliy does a face in a mirror seem 
crooked ? 5931 

why does onr face change when we 
tlnnk bard ? 6354 

why' docs our face turn white with 
fright? 6102 

why do our faces keep warm without 
clothing ? 4022 

Face in Merlin’s Mirror, story, 5922 
Face No Man Could Look On, story 
- and picture, 4967 
Facile princeps, Latin for Easily fir.‘^t 
Facta non verba, Latin for Deeds not 
words 

Factory, use in England, 4499 
conditions of wdrkors improved in 
39th century, 1582 
cotton manufacturing the beginning of 
factory system, 172 
fresh air laws need revision, 1323 
'.vhy has a factory a tall chimney ? 
1796 

why has a factory chimney a rim 
round the top ? 5864 
Factory and Workshop Act, protection 
of workers under, 6254 
Factum est, Latin for It is done 
Faed, Thomas, Burns and Highland 
Mary, painting by, 2223 


Faenza. Ancient city of northern 
Italy, famous for its manufacture of 
faience. It is surrounded by medieval 
walls, and has a 15th-century cathedral : 
silk spinning and sulphur refining are 
carried on. 40,000 
Faerie Queene, Spenser’s most famous 
poem, 740, 5207 
stories from, 5919 
illustration, 5923 

Fahrenheit thermometer, one with the 
scale as arranged by Fahrenheit. The 
freezing point of water is marked 32 
and boiling point 212 : see page 4835 
Fainting, why do wo faint at sudden 
news ? 3038 

Fair, why are some people fair ? 4514 
Fairey flycatcher, aeroplane, 4GS9 
Fairey III D, seaplane, 4689 
Fairfax, Thomas, Lord, English soldier ; 
born - Denton, Ynrksliire, 3 612; died 
Him Appleton, Yorkshire, 1671 ; a 
Parliamentary leader, 522, 521 
Fair Head. North-easternmost point 
of Ireland, in Co. Antrim 
Fairy bluebird, Indian, in colour, 8262 
Fairy Maid of Van Lake, story, 2631 
Fairy ring, what makes a fairy ring ? 
1440, 2542 

Fairy’s Revenge, story, 2386 
Fairy tales, and their writers, 399 
Hans Andersen's dream, 405 
painting by J. J. Shannon, 3655 
See also Stories 
Fairy Tulips, legend, 1524 
Fait accompli, French for An accom- 
plished fact 

Faith, importance and power of, 1109 
figure in Honen Cathedral, 4650 
Tainting by .Frederick J. Shields, 13 11 
Falaise. Picturesque town in Nor- 
mandy, France, containing the mined 
castle in which William the Conqueror 
was born. (7000) 

. Falcon, habits and food, 3626 
speed of flight, '6864 
Greenland falcon. 3C3G 
peregrine falcon. 3033 
used for hunting, 1903 
Falcon and the Hen, fable, 6934 
Falconer, ■ Edmund, Irish actor and 
writer of plays; horn Dublin 3814; 

died London 1879 : see page 1266 
Falconet, Etienne Maurice, French 
sculptor ; born Paris 1710 ; died 1791 : 

see page 4648 
his sculpture, Cupid, 4899 
Heading and Writing, sculpture, 4050 
Falguiere, Jean, French sculptor and 
painter ; born Toulouse 1831 ; died 
Paris 1900 : sec page 4643 
Falkirk, battle of, 894 
arms of town, in colour, 4990 
Falkland Islands. British colony off 
the Argentine coast ; area 6500 square 
miles ; population 2100 ; capital 
Port Stanley (900). Sheep raising is 
the chief occupation, hut tlie South 
Georgia and South Shetland depend- 
encies have whale fisheries, 3422 
wolf’s presence a mystery, 539 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Port Stanley, the capital, 3434 
Falkland Islands, battle of, British 
squadron defeats Germans, 1712, 3422, 
5582 

Falling, why does a falling object turn 
round? 3888 

Fallow deer, two species in Great 
Britain, 1402 

herd in English park, 1403. 

Fall River. Poit. of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., with a great manufacture of 
textiles, especially of cotton. 125,000 
Falmouth. Cornish port at the mouth 
of the Fal, on a magnificent harbour. 
Sliipbuilding and lishing are carried 
on, and there are dry docks. 13,500 
False acacia : see Locust tree 
False cy penis, what it is like. 5892, 5893 
False scorpion, under microscope, 1915 
Falstatf, Sir John, humour of Shake- 
speare’s character, 982 
ill search of recruits, 1104 
reviewing his followers, 3105 
Fame, what it means, 1266, 1269 
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FAMILIAR THINGS 
The following are actual head- 
ings of tlic chapters in this group: 
the subjects dealt with will be found 
in their proper places in the index 
Iron Foundations of England, 49 
Cotton, the Flower that clothes us. 171 
Tlie China on tlie Table, 301 
A Piece of Hope, 429 
Footpaths in the Air, 547 
How we got the Piano, 675 
Wool and its Story, 799 
The Story of the Umbrella, 917 
Engines of 33ritish Railways, 1041 
The remarkable Story of Rubber, 1165 
The Sponge and what it is, 1291 
Picture-story of a Lead Pencil, 1409 
A Grain of Salt, 1539 ' 

Picture-story of a Piece of Lace, 1669 
Picture-story of a Brick, 1789 
100 Peeps Through a Microscope, 1909 
Wlmt Lies Behind your Pen. 2033 
Hofids and O’heir Makers, 2157 
A Cup of Tea, 2283 
Flags of Anglo-Saxondom, 2401 
Building a House, 2525 ' 

Building the Ship, 2647 
Pioture-story of a Bell, 2779 
Knives and Forks, 2909 
Picture-story of a Carpet, 3031 
Nothing Like Leather, 3153 ' 

The Heal Wealth of a Nation, 3271 
Picture-stoiy. of Bookbinding, 3385 ; 
Railway Engines of Many' Lands, 3509 
Pictiire-.story of a Box of Matches, 3641 
Picture-story of a Candle, 3781 
Fifty Peeps Through a ^Microscope, 3831 
1000 Flags of the World, 4009 
Picture-story of a Pin, 4127 
Bags and Baskets, 4259 . 

Picture-story of Glass, 4375 
A. Glass of Water, 4503 ■ 

Post Office and How it Works, 4625 
The Camera and How it .Works, 4751 
Canals and How They Work, 4865 
The Pomp of Heraldry, 4983 
Sugar and How We Get It, 5107 
A Railway Engine, 5235 
A Tree and What it Becomes, 5349 
Pictnre-story of a Pair of Boots, 5481 
.Pictiire-story of Water Power, 5601 
Picture-story of our Fisheries, 5723 
The Stones of our Cities, 5845 
Picture-story of Irri.gation, 5969 
Picture-story of a Piece of Silk, 6091 
Boring Through the Alps, 6213 
A Piece of Paper, 6337 
Picture-story of the Gas Meter, 6463 
Picture-story of the Diver’s Work, 6587 
How the Kinema came, 6703 
The Story of the Clock, 6831 
The Newspaper, 6958 
Fan, electric fans on ships, 3574 
Fan, sea, sea creature, 6697 
Fan blowers, 6351, 0352 
Fantail pigeon, 4118 
Faraday, Michael, English chemist and 
scientist, a famous pioneer of electricity 
and magnetism ; born London .1791; 
died Hampton Court 1867 ; see pages 
5330, 6314 

in London streets, 5331 
portraits, 1820, 5323 
Far Eastern Republic, Siberian Soviet 
State, 6016 
flag, in colour, 4010 
Farewell, Cape. Southernmost point 
of Greenland 

Farmer and his Sacks, story, 289 
Farmer and his Sons, fable, 4116 
Farmer and the Stork, fable, 3744 
Farmer’s boy, rhyme pictures, 19GJ 
Farm labourer, how he used to be 
treated, 1825 

Farnese Bull, sculpture, 4396, 4399 
Farnese Hercules, fine sculpture by 
Glycon, the Athenian, 4404, 4401 
Farningham, Kent, 2160 
Faroe Islands. Group of 21 Danish 
islands in the North Atlantic ; area 
540 squ'^"*' miles ; population 20,000 ; 
capital Tliorshavn. Colonised by Nor- 
way in the 9th century, the.y became 
Danish in 1380, and are uoav used 
chiefly as a fishing and whaling 
station, 518, 5769 
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jParquharson, Joseph, Scottish lOth- 
ccntmy painter, 2545 
Yon Yellow Sunset, jiainting, 8G5G 
Farrar, Frecleric W., Dean, on St. Paul’s 
life and work. 5309, 6054, 6298, 6537, 
6664 

for poem see Poetry Index 
Farther India, name for Straits Settle- 
ments and l\ralaya. which see, 3420 
Fasces, heraldic charge. 408G 
Fascist, party in Italj^ 4912 
Fashoda. Sudanese town on the 
AVhite Nile, 470 miles south of 
Khartoum 

Fat, butter most easily digested, 2309 
goat’s milk contains a great deal, 2307 
how digested, 2063 
importance, as food, 2961 
wliat is tlic difference between fat and 
oil ? 5127 

Fata Morgana, mirage in Italy, 4791 
sculpture by John Swan, 4768 
^yatts’s painting in Leicester Gallerv, 
2546 

Fat and Lean Fowls, fable, 3992 
Fates, The, or Moirae, 3517, 3836, 6937 
painting by J. M. Strudwick, 3528 
picture by Michael Angelo, GOO 
Father and Son, story, 6568 
Father Consoler, sculpture, 5254 
Father-lasher, fish In colour, facing 5100 
Father of History, title generally given 
to Herodotus, the Greek historian of 
the fourth century n.c. 

Father of Medicine, Hipnocrates (4G0 
to 357 B.C.) 

Father of Modern Painting, Cimabue’s 
title, 4716 

Fathom : see Weights and Measures, 
nautical measures 

Fatigue, sculpture by Emil Renkcr, 
5254 

Fatigue of metals, what is meant by, 
3035 

Fatimites, Arabian dynasty in Egyi)t, 
descended from Fatima, daughter of 
Mohammed 
Fat-tailed sheep, 1270 
Faun, mythological demigod, 3530 
Faust, Goethe’s great poem, 4697, 4899 
who was Faust ? 5373 
Faustina, wife of Antoninus Pius, por- 
trait, 2878 . 

Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius, 2879 
Faux-Namiti bridge, in China, 552 
Faux pas, French for A false step, or 
Mistake , 

F.A.W., what it means on vehicles, 5982 
Fayal, Azores, llalcigh captures, 5207 
F.C. stands for Free Church or Football 
Club , 

F.C.S. stands for Fellow of the Chemical 
Society 

F.D. or Fid. def. stands for Defender of 
the Faith (Latin, Fidei defensor) 

Fear, the controlling emotion, 4279 
instinct’s part in feeling of fear, 1676 
Fea’s frog, amphibian, 4743 
Feathered volucella, in colour, 5714 
Feather grass, seeds. 946 
Feather-like laurencia, seaweed, 3414 
Feathers, how to make a collection, 2612 
why do birds cast them ? 6232 
w'hy docs a feather ever settle ? 3164 
Feather-stitching, how to do it, and 
picture, 4466 

Feathery bryopsis, seaweed, 3414 
February, origin of name, with picture, 
5338 

Fee. means He did it (Latin, Fecit) 
Federated Malay States, 3420 
arms, in colour, 4985 
Hags, in coloiir, 2407 
village near Pekan, 3436 
Feed rolls,- adjustable, G351 
Feet, what happens when one’s foot goes 
to sleep ? 5984 

why do. they not wear away? 6468 
Felw, Henry C., made I\[iddlesex Guild- 
hall carvings, 4230 
.sculptures, 4770 

Feisal, first king of Iraq, son of King 
Hu.ssein of Hejaz : born 1887 : see 
pages 5029, 6261, 6268 
Feldmann, L., his painting of the Holy 
Family, 3592 
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Felix, Roman who tried St. Paui, 6540 
Felixstowe. Suffolk seaside resort. 

near the mouth of the Orwell. 12,000 
Felling (needlework), how to do running 
and felling, with picture, 4219 
Fellow of the Name of Rowan, story, 
6949 

Fellow.*?, Charles, discovered Greek 
town in Lycia, 6986 
Felsite rocks, on coa.st of Arran, 2005 
Felsted School arms, in colour, 4989 
Felton. Mrs., British licet warned bv, 
5582 

Fennec fox, 536 

Fennel, classification. 5763, 6492 
flower, in colour, 5043 
Fenris, the story of, 1274 
Fens. Low-lying district traversed 
by innumerable water-courses and 
dykes in Norfolk, Lincoln.sliirc, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire. Em- 
bracing the lower parts of the basins of 
the Withain, 'Welland. Ncn, and Great 
Ouse, it is really part of the Wasli which 
has been recovered from the sea, 597 
Ferdinand, king of Bulgaria, assumes 
title of tsar, 5152 
joins Germany in Groat 'War, 1709 
Ferdinand the Catholic, first king of all 
Spain ; born Sos, Aragon, 1452 : died 
Madrigalojo 151G: see pages 1307, 
5274 

Fergusson, James, helped excavation in 
Assyria, 6859 

Fermanagh. County of Northern Ire- 
land ; area 053 square miles ; popula- 
tion 62,000 ; capital Enniskillen 
Ferments, their use in the body,. 2181 
Fermoy. Cathedral town and agri- 
cultural centre in Co. Cork, on the 
Blackwater 

Fern, belongs to Pteiidophytes, 3412 
early form of plant life, 199 
in Devonian Age, 1136 
medicinal use, 1439 
spores and their function, 203, 1796 
varieties, 704, 1260 
how does a fern grow* ? 1796 
Pictures of Ferns 

cross-scction, under microscope, 1910 
group of Australian, 2373 
fos.sil stem, under microscope, 3884 
leaf under microscope, 3882 
life-story of male sliicld variety, 833 
species of British ferns, 1797 
spores under microscope, 1910 
Fernando Po. Spanish ^yest African 
island, producing, sugar, bananas, and 
yams. Area 1185 square miles ; pop- 
ulation 20,000 

Fern basket, how to make a fern basket, 
witli picture, 2361 

Ferrara. Cathedral and university city 
of northern Italy, with ancient walls 
and many medieval palaces. It 
manufactures hemp, soap, glass, and 
silk. 110,000 : see page 4918 
Ferret, species of polecat, 793, 788 
Ferrier, Sir David, Scottisli physician ; 
born Woodside, Aberdeenshire. 1843 ; 

mapped motor areas of brain, 2628 
portrait, 2623 

Ferrol. Spanish naval port and tex- 
tile maiuifacturing centre, in Galicia. 
30,000 

Ferruzzi, Robert, his painting, Little 
IVIadoima, 1664 

Fertilisers, made from the air, 856 
Ferula, asafoetida obtained from, 2689 
F.E.S. stands for Fellow of the Ento- 
mological Society 
Fescues, group of grasses, 2186 
pictures, 3305, 3309 
Festus, St. Paul brought before, 6540 
Fete champetre, French phrase meaning 
Outdoor fete or festival 
Fetid hawk’s beard, what it is like, 5286 
flower in colour, 5395 
Fetid iris, wliat it is like, 4780 
flower, in colour, 4907 
fruit in colour, 3GCG 
Fetterlock, heraldic charge, 020 
Feudal system, the holding of estates by 
military service, 3505 
checked by Louis IX of France, 2252 
under 'Wiliiam the Conqueror, 70S, 3151 


Feverfew, of genus Matricaria, 6493 
North American variety in Britain. 1066 
varieties that grow in cornfiold.s, 4542 
Fez. Chief city of northern Morocco. 
100 miles cast of the port of Rabat. A 
picturesque walled iilace, it has a 
Moslem university, 75,000 
rnosque, 0756 

F.G.S. stands for Fellow of the Geo- 
logical Society 

Fibrous-rooted wheat grass, 3310 
Fid. Def.: see F.D. above 
Fiddle, why docs a fiddle string change 
its note when we hold it down ? 4021 
wliy li.as a fiddle two slits ? 3649 
See also Violin 

Fiddle-de-dee! rhyme, picture. 4933 
Fiddle-Dee-Dee, rhyme picture, GS8G 
Fidei defensor, Latin for Defender of 
the Faith 

Fidelity, painting by Greuze, 1683 
Field.. Cyrjis, American financier, orga- 
niser of an Atlantic cable company ; 
born Stockbridge. Massachusetts, 1819 ; 

died New York 1892 
Field, Eugene, American poet, a famous 
writer for children; born St. J.ouis 
1850; died Chicago 1895 ; see 4206 
moiiiinient in Clucago. 1090 
portrait, 4201 

for poems sec Poetry Index 

Field bindweed, wliat it is like, 4544 

flower in colour, 4662 

Field cricket, insect, in colour, 5713 

Fieldfare, bird of Thrush family. 302P 

migration of, 3026, 223 

picture, 3015 . 

Field flea-wort, flower in colour, 5390 
Field gentian, what it is like, 4416 
flower in colour, 4420 
Fielding, Copley, English painter in 
w’ater-coiours ; born probably near 
Halifax 1787 ; died Worthing 1855 : 
see page 2425 . 

his painting, The Vale, of Irthing, 2423 
Fielding, Henry, English novelist and 
writer of plays; born Sharpliam Park 
near Glastonbury 1707 ; died Lisbon 
1754 : see pages 2348, 2349 
Field madder, flower in colour, 4064 • 

Field mellihu’s, insect in colour, 5714 
Field mouse, damage done by, 1035 ■ 
Field of the Cloth >of Gold’ (1520). 
meeting between Henry VIII and 
Francis 1 of France near Guisnes 
picture, 1074 

Field rose, fruit in colour, 3660 
Field scabious, relation of teasel, 4544 
flower in colour, 4664 
Field scorpion grass, in colour, 4286 
Field spaniel, 668 

Field spider, tubular nest of, 5599 
Fields, James Thomas : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Fiery Cross, The, a blazing cross carried 
from hill to hill to summon the Scottish 
clans to battle 

Fiery ruby-tailed fly, in colour, 5714 
Fiery-starred, syrphus, in colour, 5714 
Fiesole, Mino da ; see Da Fiesole 
Fiesole. Ancient Etruscan city -near 
Florence, Italy, enclosed by a cyclo- 
peaii -wall. Its cathedral dates from 
the 11th century, and it has remains 
of a Roman amphitheatre. 10,000 
Etruscan relics found at 6992 
Fife. Maritime county of eastern 
Scotland ; area 504 square miles ; 
population 295,000 : capital Cupar. 
Among the chief towns are Dunferm- 
line. St. Andrews, llosytb, and Kirk- 
caldy, and ■ coal-mining is the largest 
industry 

lava on coast, 2005 
Fifteen-spined stickleback. 5105 
in colour, facing 5101 
Fifty things never to do, 3846 
Fig, construction and fertilisation of 
flower, 1940 
nourishing food, 1935 - 
why do we say, 1 don't care a fig ? 5248 
cultivated fig ^ whole and in section, 1937 
life-story, 1934 

plantation in California, 1936 
tree in Teneriffe. 1937 
w'ild variety. 1937 




Fig 

Figures, did tlic Arabs give us our 
iigiires ? 6597 

verses made with figures and letters, 
506 

the wonders that figures will do, 2114 
Figwort, bogland incrnhers of iigwort 
family, 5892 
downland species, 5268 
members of family in cornfields, 4543 
stream fig worts, 6011 
knotted, in colour, 6127 
■water, 6009 

yellow, in colour, 5143 
Fiji Islands. Group of about 250 
British Pacific islands ; area 70S0 
square miles ; ]iopu1ation 160,000 ; 
capital Suva (13,000). The soil is 
volcanic and fertile, producing coco- 
nuts, sugar, cotton, cacao, yams, rice, 
maize, bananas, tobacco and rubber, 
and cattle, goats, and horses are reared. 
.'.'Nearly half the people are Hindu im- 
migrants, but most of the natives arc 
Christians, 3421, 3-122 
arms of the islands in colour, 4985 
flag in colour, 2407 
house of a chief, 3433 
native dancers, 3430, 3431 
Suva, the capital, 3434 
map of animals, plant life, and indus- 
tries, 3428 

Filbert, nut, 2068, 2067 
File-fish, oyster-eating species, 5234 
picture, 5229 
File-shell, habits, 6582 
Filling the gap, game, 3352 
Film * see Ivinema 
Filter, one a boy can make, 1123 
Fin, of fish, development, 452, 1133 
Finance Bill, in the British Parliament, 
the Bill which on receiving the Iloyal 
Assent and thereby becoming an Act, 
makes lawful the Budget proposals for 
the financial year, 4537 
Finch, bird family, 2896, 2902 
bramble, 2892 

Findhorn. Iliver flowing througli Inver- 
ness-shire, Nairnshire, Morayshire, into 
Moray Firth. 62 miles 
Finest Thing in the World, story and 
picture, 5955 

Finfoot, characteristics, 4004 
Finger, bones of our fingers, 1694 
touch-bodies in them, 1433 
what are our finger-nails for ? 5123 
why are they not the same length ? 
5492 

bones and ligaments, 1507 
muscles, 1810 
structure of nail, 1429 
Fingered laminaria, seaweed, 3414 
Finger-prints, why do they photograph 
a maiTs finger-print ? 6728 
Finisterre, north-westernmost cape of 
Spain 

Finland. Bepublic of northern Europe 
bordering the Gulfs of Bothnia and 
Finland ; area 145,000 square miles ; 
population 3,400,000 ; capital Helsinki, 
or Helsingfors (200,000). Once Swedish, 
it belonged to llnssia from 1808 to 
1918, when it declared its indei)end- 
ence. It is a land of lakes and forests, 
its timber, wood-pulp, and paper 
industries being especially important, 
M'hile barley, rye, oats, and potatoes 
arc produced. Abo (Turku), Yiborg, 
Bjorneborg, IJlcaborg, Taminerfors, 
and Tavastehns are the chief towns, 
1713, 6021 

Aaland Islands dispute, 6479 
forest land, 2370 
flags, in colour, 4010 
scenes, 2370, 6026 

animals, plants and industrial map,6142 
map, general, 6143 

Finns. A race of northern Mongols whose 
cradle was near the head waters of the 
Yenisei Biver. Here still live their 
primitive stock, the Soyote.s. They 
first migrated to the XJrals and thence 
dispensed their various tribes, the 
Ugrian Finns to the Volga and the 
paiuibo, and more peaceful tribes, the 
Baltic and Lake Finns, to the shores of 
tlie Baltic Sea and Lapland. Most of 
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the Finns have become absorbed by 
their surrounding Slavs, but in the 
modern Finland tlicy still stand out as 
a distinct and cultured nationality, 
speaking a poetical and very har- 
monious language 

Finsen, Niels, Banish physician and 
scientist, discoverer of the curative 
power of coloured rays : born in the 
Faroe Islands ISGl ; died Copenhagen 
1904 : see page 2628 
Finsen lamp, apparatus for concen- 
trating the violet rays of light for the 
treatment of lupus and other diseases 
Finsteraarhorn. Highest mountain in the 
Swiss Berne.sc Obcrland. 14,025 feet 
Fiord, Norway’s deep inlets, 5770, 5864 
pictures, 5780-81 

Fiorelli, Italian in charge of later exca- 
vation of Pompeii, 6993 
Fir club-moss, llowcrless plant, 3408 
Firdausi, chief Persian epic poet ; born 
Sbadab, Kliorassan, about 940 ; died 
Tiis 1020 : see page 5675 
Fire, earliest ways of making it, 1674 
lire worship, 2962 
great fire of London, 1212, 1852 
liaystack and lieath fires, 5733 
man’s knowledge of first great step in 
science, 6547 

operation of fire alarms, 855 
what to do in case of fire, 6543 
can a fire light itself ? 5733 ' 

does the Sun put it out ? 6602 
how did men find it ? 3647 
is the heat of it the same as the heat of 
the Sun ? 5366 

what makes the firelight dance ? 5124 
why does celluloid catch fire so easily ? 
4894 

why does smoke come from it ? 6234 
why does the fire go out ? 181 
why is a fire pail filled with sand ? 4760 
■why is coal the best thing for making 
a fire ? 6596 
why is it hot ? 818 

different ways of making fires, 167, 
1073, 1674, 1675, 3647 
firemen using hose, 4595 
oil storage tanks on fire, 3086 
prevention of forest fires, 2344, 2345 
Firebox, in railway engine. 8947 
Fireclay, use in gas retorts, 3334 
Fire damp : see Methane 
Firefly, radiance of, 6333 
in tropical forest, 6327 
Firenze, Andrea da, Florentine painter, 
a follower of Giotto; flourished about 
■ the year 1437 

Fireworks, use by chemists, 3885 
how do they get their colours ? 3885 
Brock display, 3885 
Firman, ]>assport issued by tlie Turkish 
Government under the 8uitanato ; also 
a licence to engage in a particular trade 
or undertaking 

Fir-rape, or pine bird’s nest, member of 
Heath family, 4782 
flower in colour, 4908 
First Axe, story with picture, 1521 
First Flax Groover, story and jncture, 
4483 

First Men in England, story with 
l)icturo, 1763 

Fir tree, different kinds, 8789 
holes made by mistletoe, 2784 
Fischer, Emil, makes synthetic peptone, 
4348 

Fish, British coast’s inhabitants and 
visitors, 5099 

backbone first found, 42, 451, 1011 
balance, 3406 

brain not benefited by eating fish, 2559 

cold-blooded, 326, 452 

colouring brilliance explained, 4857 

deep sea, 5227 

early lorms, 1133, 1257 

electric shocks from, 233 

food, 86, 4976 

gills,' 184, 326 

low orders, 5343 

lung.s, 1136 

origin, 10 

oxygen required , 4856 

river species, 4975 

can fishes see and hear us ? 184 
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does a fish feel ? 829 
do fishes i^lcep nuder water ? 4994 
how do fish live in a frozen pond ? 682 
how fast does a fish swim ? 2042 
what docs a fish under water see ? 4514 
why are fishes not salt when caught? 
1046 

why cannot fishes live on land ? 184 
why does not sea water make fishes 
thirsty ? 3162 

why do fish die in a jar of water ? 3038 
why do not fishes drown ? 4018 
will fishes turn into animals ? 60 
Pictures of Fish 

around British Isles, in colour, facing 
5100-5101 

brain compared with that of other 
creatures, 2931 
British, 722-27. 5098, 5105, 
deep sea fish, 5227, 5229, 5231, 5233 
early forms, 1133, 1135, 1257 
eye of, diagram, 3062 
fishes in British rivers, in coloiii, facing 
5196 and 5197 
food value, 2181 
ocean species, in colour, 185 
place in scale of life, 79 
what it secs when it looks up, 4515 
Fishbone-stitch, and ])ictnre, 3971 
Fisheries Board, flag, in colour, 2406 
Fisherman of St. Ives, painting by 
Zorn, 3103 
Fisher marten, 792 

Fishery Research, flag, in colour, 2406 
Fishguard. Terminus of the Great 
IVesterii Hallway’s route to Ireland, 
in Pembrokeshire. From here steamers 
run regularly to Ilosslare in Co. 

Wexford. (3000) • 

harbour and town, 1462 
Fishing industry, story in pictures, 5723 
liistory influenced by, 5106 
pictures, 232S-9, 5723-31, 5647 
Fish-owl, adapted to mode of life, 3504 
Fish-plate, in engineoring, 3948 
Fitclj, John, American inventor ; born 
Windsor, Connecticut, 1743 ; died 
at Bardstown, ICenthcky, 1798 ; built 
the first steamship in America, 3734 
Fittleworth Mill, 8ussex, 1593 
Fitzball, Edward, English writer of 
•])lays and songs ; born Bnrwell, Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1703 ; died Chatham 1873: 

see ])ages 1265, 1261 
Fitzgerald, Edward, English poet, 
translator of the Bnliaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam ; horn near Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, 1809 ; died Merton, Norfolk, 
1883 : sec page 5675 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Fitzroy. Australian, river rising in the 
Great Dividing Ptangc in Queensland 
and flowing into the Coral Sea. 300 
miles 

Filzwilliam Hall, Cambridge, arms, in 
colour, 4988 

Fiume. Formerly chief Hungarian 
Adriatic port, but now independent 
under Italian influence. 50,000 : see 
pages 4554, 4909 

Five Articles, The (1559), drawn up by 
Convocation at beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign, but ignored by Queen and 
ikuliament 

Five-bearded rockling, fish, 5105 
Five Great Questions, story, 3864 
Five Kings. In the Old Testament 
(.Toshna X), the five kings of the 
Ainorites, headed by Adoni-zedic, king 
of Jerusalem, were defeated by Joshua 
and hanged upon five trees 
Five Mile Act (1GG5), imposing fine or 
im]n'isonment on any Nonconformist 
minister who approached within five 
miles of any place where he had been 
accustomed to preach , 

Fives, how to play fives, 6927 
Five-spot scaphiddmorphus, beetle, in 
colour, facing 6327 

Fizeau, French scientist, method of 
measuring light’s speed, 4993 
Flag, English speaking peoplc.s’ flags 
and their story, 2401 
how to make a living flag, 128 
puzzle of the Siamese flag, 5314, 5439 
signals at sea, 5247 
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FISHES OF OUR BRITISH SEAS 



1. BECKER 2. BALKAN WRASS 3. PAGANELLUS 4. CONGER 5. OPAH 6. CORKWING 7. BUBALIS 
8. SCIAENA 9. TUBFISH 10. THREE-SPOTTED WRASS 1 1. GREY MULLET 12. STARRY RAY 13. PLAICE 
14. SHAGREEN RAY 15. ELLECK 16 RED MULLET 
See Group 4 Chapter 42 
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Flag 


United States flag described, 2404 
hou’ did tlic French flag get its colours 
5736 

is there a rule in the colour of flags ? 
6246 • / 

Pictures of Flags 
all nations, in colour, 4009-4015 
British Emi)irc, in colour. 2405-03 
eighteenth-century, in colour, 4015 
fourteenth-century, in colour. 4014 
international signals, in colour, 4013 
steamship lines, in colour, 4016 
United States, in colour, 2409 
yacht clubs of world, in colour, 2412 
See also under names of places and 
special names as Union Jack 
Flags, game, 3352 

Flamboroiigh Head. Bold headland on 
the Yorkshire coast, with an important 
lighthouse 

Flame, colour of, explained, 3885 
vowel flame by which sound can be 
studied, 6429 

why does a flame rise to a thing held 
above it ? 2296 
Flamingo, characteristics, 3756 
great flocks in Bolivia, 7016 
group, 3755 - 

Flamsteed, John, English astronomer, 
first Astronomer Iloyal ; born Denby, 
near Eerby, 1640 : died Greenwich 
1719 : see pages 3613, 3011 
Flanders. Belgian district divided 
into east and west Flanders. The 
most prosperous industrial centre in 
Europe during the i^liddle Ages and 
llenaissance, it then had a vast textile 
industry and a much larger population 
than today ; it later became the battle- 
ground of Europe, and its prosperity 
sufi'ered accordingly. It is still one 
of the richest districts of Europe, 
agriculture and manufactures being 
almost equally important. Ghent, 
Bruges Ypres, Ostciid, and Courtrai 
arc among its towns, 800, 5646 
Flandrin, Jean, French’ historical 
painter, a pupil of Ingres ; born Lyons, 
1809 : died 1864 : see page 1808 
his painting, Madame Vinet, 3778 
Flandrin, Paul, his painting. Suffer 
the Little Children^ 5436 
Flanged expansion joint, 6350 
Flannel, British industry, 338, 340 
Flannelette, is it dangerous ? 5246 
Flash-lamp, pocket, 1100 
Flash point, temperature at which 
vapour from oils and other inflammable 
substances will ignite when in’ contact 
with flame 

Flat book dragon-fly, in colour, 5713 
Flat fish, life-story, 5104 
Flat foot, what is meant by, 1695 
Flaubert, Gustave, French novelist ; 
born llouen 1821 ; died Oroisset near 
Bouen ISSO ; see page 4458 
Flax, ts story, 2562 
cultivation methods, 2564 
first flax grown, story, 4483 
jYew Zealand flax : see Phormium 
uses of, 1439, 2562 
picture of plant, 2560 
in colour, 2685 
Flax-leaved goldilocks, 5519 
flower in colour, 5641 
Flax lily : see Phormium 
Flaxnian, John, English classical sculp- 
tor and illustrator ; born York 1755 : 

died London 1826 : see page 4766 
designs for pottery, 3862 
portrait, 3855 

Flax-seed, what it is like, 5892 
flower in colour, 6128 
Flea, infection carried by, 6090 
under microscope 1913, 38S3 
Ileabane, name explained 5760 
use in nied cine, 58.90 
blue, 5759 

yellow, .n colour, 5141, 0378 
Fleawort. what it is like, 5265 
flower, in colour, 5306 
Flecker, James Elroy, ICnglish poet ; 
born Lewisham 1884 ; died Davos 
Platz, Switzerland, 1915: see 4084 
Fleetwood. Bising Lancashire port at 
the mouth of the Wyre. Much salt is 


exported, and the fisheries and coast- 
ing trade are important. 20,000 
Fleischmann, Max, witness of crocodile- 
rhinoceros battle, 1776 
Fleming, John Ambrose, English elec- 
trical engineer ; born Lancaster 1849 ; 
invented the wireless valve and de- 
signed transmitting stations : see pages 
2216, 3364 ’ 

his wdreless valve, 2338, 2341 
portrait, 3363 

Flemings. Name given to the in- 
habitants of Flanders since the IGlh 
century. A large number settled in 
England and were associated with the 
weavin.g and woollen industries : see 
pages 3383, 5645 

woolworkers of fourteenth century, 951 
Flemish art, the school that ‘made 
everyday things great, 1051, 1421 
impre.ssion on early French art, 1681 
influence of the Van Eycks, 1052. 1058 
Bubens and Van Dyck, 1421 
sculpture, work of Claus Sluter, 4644 
Flemish bond, what it is, 2414 
Fletcher, John, English poet and 
writer of plays * born Rye 1579 ; died 
London 1625 ; literary partner of 
Francis Beaumont and an associate of 
William Shakespeare ; said to have 
wTitten most of Henry VIII, 980 
Fleur-de-lys, formerly added to arms 
of England, 4984 
what is it? 4267 
heraldic charge, 928 
Fleurus, battle of, crushing defeat in- 
flicted by the French on the Aus- 
trians in 1794, forcing them to evacuate 
Flanders 

Flexible steam joint, ~63o0 
Flight : see Flying 
Flight into Egypt, by Giotto, 570 
Flinck, Govaert, his painting, The Civil 
Guard, 3657 

Flinders, Matthew, English navigator ; 
bom Donnington. Lincolnshire. 1774 ; 
died London 1814 ; proved Australia 
an island : see pages 2382, 2377 
Flinders River, Australian river rising 
in Lake Neelia, Queensland, and flovr- 
ing into the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
220 miles 

Flint. County of Korth Wales ; area 
255 square miles ; population 106,000 ; 
capital Mold. Other towns arc Bhyl 
and Flint, and coal, lead, and iron 
are mined 

Flint, ho^v did the flint get into the 
chalk? 6978 

Flint implements, in Stone Age, 194 
Flixweed, member of genus Sisym- 
brium, 6491 

seed productivity, 1065, 3179, 3883 
Floating fox-tail, grass, 3310 
Floating meadow grass, 3310 
Flodden, battle of, fought between the 
English and the Scots in 1513. Janies 
the Fourth and almost all his Court 
were killed, the English under the Earl 
of Surrey wanning a great victory. The 
battle is described by Sir Walter Scott 
in Marmion, 1082 
Flood : see Deluge 

Flora. Roman goddess of flow^ers, 3520 
Floralia, Roman festival in honour of 
Flora, 3520 

Florence. One of the most important 
cities of Italy, famous for its beauty, 
its splendid art collections, ' and its 
great place in history. On both banks 
of the Arno, it still has remains 
of its old wail and of Roman baths and 
an amphitheatre ; its medieval 
cliurchcs and jialaccs are among the 
most beautiful in Europe. The cathe- 
dral is crowmed by the famous dome 
of Brunelleschi and near by is Giotto’s 
lovely marble tower ; examples of the 
w'ork of Masaccio, Fra Angelico. 
Verrocchio, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Raphael 
can all be found in the city The 
Pitti and Ulflzi Palace.s contain some 
of the most famous pictures in the 
world. 260,000 : see pages 565, 4715 
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Baptistery doors, 4522, 5993 
Brunelleschi’s w'ork, 4720. 6110 
campanile, 4716. 4720 5993 
cathedral, 5992 
church of St. Croce, 5993 
Della Robbia’s w'ork, 4524, 4533, 4729 
Donatello s work in, 4523 
frescoes by Andrea del Sarto, 820 
frescoes by Giotto, 568, 573 
Michael Angelo’s work in, 694. 4534, 
6113, 6186 -- 

palaces, 6108, 6111 

Uflizi Gallery and its treasures, 820, 
4272, 4278, 6110 

Pictures of Florence 
Baptistery gates, a panel, 4521 
Baptistery, general view. 4724 
bridge across Arno, 4724 
Burning of the Vanities, painting, 1388 
campanile, Giotto’s Tow'er, 4724, 4726 
cathedral, general view*, 4727 
column of a palace, 71 
Della Robbia’s Singing Gallery, 4532 
Donatello’s Singing Gallery, 4532 
Elizabeth Browming’s tomb, 3454 
fountain in garden, 4728 
Guadagni Palace, 6117 
incense-holder from Pitti Palace, 71 
industrial scenes in days of splendour, 
4717 

loggia of San Paolo, 6109 
Medici Chapel exterior, 6117 
Medici Chapel, interior, 4723 
IMedici tombs, 4723 
Michael Angelo statue, 6182 
monuments, 4723 
old pavement from, 74 
Pitti Palace, rear. 6107 
Ponte Vecchio, 4724 
Riccardi Palace, 6122 
S. Spirito Church, 6019 
sixth century ivory carving, 70 
Spanish chapel in Santa Maria, 4725 
Strozzi Palace, 6120 
Vecchio Palace, 4724, 4726 
view^s, 4726-27 
window in St. Croce, 70 
Florentine art, Italy’s Golden Age, 568, 
687, 819 

artists wiio led up to Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michael Angelo. 565, 4522 
Giotto’s school, 568, 573 
Greek influence, 688 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, 
687, 4533 

Raphael and his time, 819 
Sienese school’s influence, 568 
series of pictures, 567-72, 689-95, S21- 
824, 4525-32 
See also names of artists 
Florentine Singer, sculpture by Paul 
Dubois, 4652 

Flores, Azores, Grenville’s last fight, 5208 
Florican, Bengal, bird, 3869 
in colour, 3264 

Florida. Southernmost American 
Atlantic State ; area 58,700 square 
miles ; population 1,000,000 ; capital 
Tallahassee. It has a lovely climate 
and luxuriant vegetation, though 
much of it is covered w’itb sw\amps and 
forests, in wfliich live panthers, bears, 
w'olves, raccoons, alligators, turtle, 
and manatees. In the cultivated 
regions cotton, sugar, tobacco, and 
many kinds of fruit flourish amazingly. 
Jacksonville, Pensacola, Tampa, and 
Key West are the chief towns ; Palm 
Beach and Miami are famous winter 
resorts. Abbreviation Fla., 1020 
diver gatliering sponges, 1292 
Long Key Island, scene, 3807 
natural features, . 3087 
sponge industry, 1292 
State flag, iu colour, 2410 
Florin, invented by Sir J. Bowring, 1760 
Florizel, Prince, in Shakespeare’s A 
Winter’s Tale, 6052 
Flote gras?, 583 
Flounder, life-story of, 5105 
fish in colour, facing 5101 
Flowering rush, classification 6003,6497 
picture, in colour. 6129 
Flowerless plant : see Cryptogam 
Flower-loving hoplia, in colour, 6336 
Flower pecker, in colour, 3141 
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Flower-pot, how to make flower-pots 
from old tin cans, with pictures, 3599 
why has it a liole in the bottom ? 5619 
Flowers, the following chapters de- 
scribe the flowers according to where 
they are mostly to be found 
Bogland. 5887 Hedgerow, 4283 
Cornfield, 4541 Meadow, 4413 
Downland, 5265 Mountaiiu 5517 
Garden. 6257 ' Seaside, 5759 

Heath 5019 Stream, 6007 
Woodland, 4779 
annuals, 4541 

beauty in the plant world, 84 
biggest flower in the world. 206 
classes of flowering plants, 705, 6489 
closing of flowers at night, 585, 586 
colours at different seasons, 332 
cultivation effects. 6257 
different parts, 332 
double flowers, 831 
fertilisation by bees, 5837 
how to make paper flowers, and pic- 
tures, 5813 

how to preserve flowers, 3347 

legends about flowers, 4734, 5092, 6813 

life-story of a flower, 332 

little stories about, 4734 

making simple i)atteriis with, 1874 

movements that help fertilisation, 586 

perennials. 4541 

pistillate, what they are, 832 

pollination methods, 832 

seed : see Seed 

staininate, what they are, 832 

structure of, 831 

why the sun does not fade them, 2540 
Wonder Questions 

are there flow^ers in the Antarctic ? 5980 
can ’flowers talk to each other ? 2418 
does a flower sleep at night ? 6106 
how do big flowers come out of small 
seeds ? 6355 

how does a flower grow’' ? 4758 
how" does colour get iuto a bud before 
it is opened ? 2414 
w'cre all flowers once wild ? 2663 
where do they go in winter ? 6802 
wiiy are some sw^eeter at night ? 4893 
wiiy'do they vary in colour ? 6347 
Pictures of Flowers 
arrangement on stems, 6495 
bogland. 58S9, 5891 : in colour, 0127 
cornfleld, 4540 ; in colour, 4601 
dowmland, 5265, 5267 ; in colour, 5393 
fertilisation by insects, in colour, 2045 
garden, 6257, 6377 
heath, 5019, 5021 ; in colour, 5141 
hedgerow", 4290 ; in colour, 4285 
meadow, 4412 ; in colour, 4417 
mountain, 5517, 5521 ; in colour, 5641 
seaside, 5759, 5761 ; in colour 5643 
stages in grow"th. 203 
stream, 6007, 6009 ; in colour, 6129 
w'ays of folding buds, 6495 
w’oiuler of a flower, S3 
W"oodland, 83, 4778: in colour, 4905 
See also Plant Life ; and names of 
flow’ers 

F.L.S. stands for Fellow of the Liunaean 
Society 

Fluid, pressure of, 5197, 5201 
Flume, what it is, 5972 
Fluorescent lamp, glass bulb coated 
inside w"ith a substance that becomes 
self-luminant under the influence of an 
electric discharge 

Fluorine, quantity in the world, 4345 
Fluorite, in colour, 1302 
Fluoroscope, for observing the effect of 
X-rays by their action on a fluorescent 
substance 

Fluorspar, mineral, 1303 

Flushing, Dutch port at the mouth of 

the Scheldt, on Walcheren Island. 

25.000 : see page 5523 
Admiral de Ruyter monument, 5539 
Flutter wheel, in hydraulics, 6351 
Fly. story of the family, 8086 
hear.d in microphone, 1848 
its millions of offspring. 5709 
iise of coloured flies in ushiiig. 184 
can a fly hear ? 1048 
can a fly see all w"ays at once ? 2297 
how does a fly w"alk on the ceiling ? 438, 
3279 
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is a fly stronger than a man, comparing 
their size / 817 

where do flies go in the winter ? 1300 
W’hy is the fly found in the amber ? with 
picture, 3887 

different varieties, 6082, 6087 ; in 
colour, 5714 

eye of, imclcr microscope, 1010, 3GG2 
larva, under microscope, 3881 

See also under specific names, as 
House-fly, Ichneumon fly 
Fly-bug, pre 3 "s upon insect pests, 6452 
Flycatcher, chararteristics, 3140 
route ot migration, 223 
varieties, 3147 : in colour, 2897, 2S9S, 
3144, 3264 

Flycatcher, White-collared, 3147 
Fly honeysuckle, fruit in colour, 3GG8 
Flying, pioneers of Flight, 21 
one of the greatest achievements of our 
time, 1705, 2635 
how" fast do birds fly ? 5864 
what niakea a kite fly ? 5244 
why cannot w'C fly in the air as we swam 
in the w"atcr ? 5251 

why cannot w'c fly like the birds ? 6597 
Langley Flying Medal, 19 

See also Aeroplane, Air.ship, and 
Balloon 

Flying dragon, in Jurassic Age, 1507 
Flying Dutchman, phantom ship said 
to have been seen at various times by 
seamen, especially about the Cape of 
Good Hope. She ai)pearcd always 
under full sail, and was regarded as a 
w"aming of disaster. Captain Marryat’s 
story The Phantom Ship is based on 
the tradition 

Flying fish, lengthened fins, 4858 
Flying fox, characteristics of, 292 
extermination of neces.sary, 294 
several resting in tree, 205 
Flying lemur : see Cobego 
Flying lizard, twenty species, 4495 
Flying opossum, characteristics of, 2390 
Flying Scotchman, in colour, 1044 
Flying Scotsman, in colour, facing 6672 
Flying squirrel, characteristics, 1034 
red, 1031 

Fly crehid, w"hat it is like, 5267 
picture. 5265 

Fly-wheel, in internal combustion 
engine, 4320, 4326 
in steam engine, 3212 
tbrowing-wiieel, 301 
can a fly-w"beel explode ? 3394 
in four-cylinder engine, 4323 
position in tw'o stroke engine, 4327 
F.M. stands for Field-Marshal 
f.o.b. stands for Free on board, term 
used in shipping 

Foch, Ferdinand, Marshal of France, 
generalissimo of the Allied armies, 
1918 : born Tarbes 1851 : see pages 
1713, 4050, 1707 
Fog, differs from mist, 2866 
navigator, by w'ireless in foggy weather, 
2218, 2220 

what causes it ? 6346 
w’here does fog go w"hen it clears ? 314 
w"hy does a fog deaden sound ? 2173 
Foggia. Baihvay and agricultural 
centre in southern Italy, w"ith a Gothic 
cathedral. 80,000 
Fog-signal, electric, 2593 
Fold, how" did the farmer enlarge the 
fold, puzzle, 2730, 2858 
Foley, John Henry, Irish sculptor ; 
born Dublin 1818 ; died Hampstead 
1874 : see page 4767 
Foligno, Niccolo da : see Da Foligno 
Folkestone. Kentish watering-place 
and port on the Strait of Dover. It is 
one of the chief ports for passenger 
traflTic with France, having daily 
steamer serv"ices w"ith Boulogne. 37,000 
Folk song, wdiat is a folk song ? 4385 
In the Days of the Folk Song, painting 
by T. C. Gotch, 4385 
Follen, Eliza Lee : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Follicle, in botany, 6495 
Follow my leader, game, 3352 
Fontaine, Pierre Frangois Leonard, 
French architect (1762-1853), w’ork on 
the Louvre, 6370 
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Fontainebleau. French towm on the 
Seine, famous for its ancient royal 
chateau and beautiful forest. 12,000 
artists who founded now school, 2790 
chateau built by Francis I, 6360 
chapel interior, G350 , 

Cour des Aclieux, C3G3 
palace stairway, G3G2 
view’ of the chateau, 0357 
Fontenoy, battle of, an indecisive con- 
flict between the allied British, Dutch, 
and Germans under the Duke of Cum- 
berland and the French iiiuler Marshal 
Saxe. A brigade of Irish figliting on tlie 
side of the French distinguished them- 
selves by breaking tlie British square. 
The battle was fought near Tournai, 
Belgium, in 1745 

Foochow. Chinese port trading in 
cottons, timber, paper, tea, matches, 
spices, cereals, and ores. 1,500,000: 

see page 6510 
general view", C49S 

Food, kinds we need and their uses, 2181 
adulteration of food, 4410 
air or oxygen as food, 2182 
bread next best food to milk, 2427 
breakfast-table plants, 2311 
British Empire’s production. 6004 
cereals very important, 1697 
children’s food of vital importance, 2184 
cooking food in seven ways, 5931 
cat slow’ly, 1932 
food taxes explained, 4660 
fungi as food, 3411 
how' the blood absorbs the useful part 
of the food, 2064 
iron in all the best foods, 943 
meat and bread compared, 1571 
meat as food, 2657 
milk is perfect food, 2307 
salts and their importance, 1540, 2183 
seeds used as food, 2431 
sugar’s importance, 2183, 5107, 5108 
supply on board ship, 3573 
time-table for digestion of various 
foods : see Physiology 
vegetable food’s low cost, 2427 
we' live by the food we absorb and not 
by the food w"e eat, 2064 
can any animal live for years without 
food ? 3279 

does the brain need food ? 442 
is it ever harmful to cook food ? 2172 
w"hy can animals do without it ? 6599 
W’hy do w"o cook our food ? 189 
why is a food tin generally round ? 6233 
will the w’orld’s food supply ever run 
short ? 5128 

alimentary canal, diagram, 2001 
food plants of the w’orld, map, 221 
passage in human body, 1317 
value of various kinds. 2181 
Fool’s parsley, w’liat it is like, 4543 
picture of flow’or, 4540 
Fool who would Please Everybody, 
picture by Byam Slmw’, 157 
Foot, bones of human foot, w’ith dia- 
gram, 1695 

Foot, Roman measure explained, 3284 
Football, game, 4949 
Young Football Player, sculpture, 5133 
Footpath, w'alk on the left, 6837 _ 

Foot pound, definition : see \yeights 
and Measures, units of measurement 
Footprint, prehistoric animal’s, 2007 
Forage, story of forage plants, 2185 
Foraging ant, 59G7 

Foraminifera, mountains formed by 
tiny creatures, 6954 
their size, 1636 

under microscope, 1915, 3884, 0953 
Forbes, Mrs. Stanhope, her painting, 
Hop-o’-My-Thumb. 5095 
Forbes, Stanhope (born 185/), land- 
scape painter of Newlyn school, 2546 
painting of a fishing boat. 3780 
Ford, Edward Onslow, English sculptor ; 
born London 1852 ; died 1901 : see 
page 4768 

An Egyptian Singer, sculpture, 4653 
Ford, Henry, American pioneer ot 
modern motor traction ; born Green- 
field, Micliigan, 1863 : see 3800, 5949 
division of labour in his w’orks, 6017 
porti’aib, 6939 




Ford, W. Onslow, his painting, Joan of 
Arc, 2260 

Fordwich, Kent, old ducking-stool, 4864 
view of llivcr Stour, 1502 
Foreau, H., gifted French landscape 
artist, 3166 

The Kcturn from the Vineyards, 
painting, 3172 

Foreign Legion, what is it ? 5862 
Foreign money, names and pre-war 
value of coins : see "W eights and 
Measures 

Forest, story of the forests, 2369 
picture story, 6349 

aeroplane jiatrol as precaution against 
fire, 2220, 2344, 2345 
death-rate of trees, 3543 
importance to India. 5350 
remains of great ancient forests, 1260 
temperature needed for growth, 1071 
their uses, 2370, 3542 
varieties, 1071 

liow did the great coal forests come to 
be buried ? 4764 

flying-boat on look-out for fires, 2344, 
2345 

forest scenes, 2370, 2372, 2374 
X>rehistoric jungle from which coal 
came, 2835 

Forestaller, trader who held up goods 
to sell at high prices, 3884 
Forest fly, wings bitten off after settling 
on animal victims, 6088 
Forest hog, size and tusks, 1658 
Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, iron- 
works founded by Komans, 50 
Forfarshire. Eastern maritime county 
of Scotland ; area 873 square miles ; 
population 275,000 ; capital Forfar, 
iMoiitrose, Arbroath, Brechin, and the 
port of Dundee are the chief towns 
Forfeits, and how to play them, 380 
Forge of Vulcan, painting by Velasquez. 
1307- 

Forgetfulness, why do we forget things ? 
4022 

Forget-Me-Not, its legend, 6813 
of Borage family, 4289, 4416, 4543 
once called scorpion grass, 5592 
flower, in colour, 4418 
mountain forget-me-not, in colour, 5641 
Fork ; sec Table fork 
Forkbeanl, greater in colour, facing 5101 
Forked ginannia, seaweed, 3413 
Forked spleen wort, fern, in colour, 1800 
Fork-tailed storm petrel, in colour, 2766 
Forli. Walled cathedral city of 
northern Ita^'", with a thriving trade 
in cattle, cereals, wine, silk, and 
hemp. 50,000 

Formaldehyde, formed by Sun, 460 
Formaldehyde lamp, flameless lamp in 
which formaldehyde is produced by 
bringing wood alcohol with air into 
contact with platinised asbestos wicks 
Formic acid, in ants’ bodies, 61 
Formosa. Large island ceded by 
China to Japan after the war of 
1894-05. The coastal regions are 
very fertile, producing rice, tea, sugar, 
sweet potatoes, hemp, jute, indigo, and 
camphor; the hills of the interior are 
peopled by fierce tribes of aboriginal 
savages. The chief town is Taihoku. 

Population 3,700.000 : sec page 6617 
Forrest, John Lord, Australian states- 
man and explorer first premier of 
Western Australia ; born near Bunbury, 
1847; died 1918; led the expedition 
which went in search of Lcichardt 
Forsaken Merman, picture to poem, 351 
Fortescue - Brickdale, Eleanor, her 
painting, Botticelli’s studio, 6675 
painting, Leonardo showing model 
flying-machine to patron, 6187 
Fort Garry : see Winnipeg 
Forth. Scottish river and firth, the 
river rising in Perthshire and flowing 
53 miles to join the Firth of Forth at 
Alloa. Callander and Stirling stand 
on the river, and Grangemouth, 
Kosyth, Burntisland, Leith, and 
Kirkcaldy on the firth, Avhich is 
spanned at Queensferry by the Forth 
Bridge. The Forth connects with 
the Clyde by a canal 
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Forth Bridge, steel cantilever bridge 
5330 feet long and costing nearly 
£3,000,000. Three pairs of cantilevers 
1860 feet long are connected by spans 
350 feet wide, which are 150 feet above 
the level of the water at high tide. 
Designed bj^ Sir John Fowler and Sir 
Benjamin Baker, the bridge \vas 
opened in 1890 : see pages 213, 548, 
2756, 3768 

stages in building, 546-51 
Fortuna. classical godde.ss, 3520 
what was Fortuna’s wdieel, 6842 
16th-century statue, 75 
Fortune, can people tell our fortunes ? 
6105 

Fort Worth. Centre of a large agri- 
cultural and stock rearing district 
in 'Icxas, U.S.A., with meat packing 
and cotton indu.stric.s. 110 OOO 
Forum, Rome, fragment from Trajan 
column, 1781 
ruined temple, 1780 
view' from above, 1778 
Foshery. E., his painting. Supper, 3653 
Fossils, Cuvier and their study, 5573 
Hugh Miller on fossil beds, 2001 
their origin, 644, 645 
W’ho first found fossils in the Earth ? 
3650 

See also Earth ; and names of Geo- 
logical Ages 

Foster, Stephen Collins : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Foucault’s pendulum, how to make, 
wdth picture, 6299 
Foucquet, Jean : see Fouquet, Jean 
Foundling Hospital, The, helped by 
Handel, 144 

Hogarth’s interest in it, 2050, 5692 
Fountain, worshipped in ancient Greece, 
3530 

how' to make a fairy fountain, w'ith 
picture, 1741 
W’hy does it play ? 6354 
Fountain pen, its story, 2033 
how' to clean one, 256 
osmiridium for pens mined in Tas- 
mania, 2574 
manufacture, 2035-2038 
Fountains Abbey. Ruins near Ripon, 
Yorkshire, of a large monastery, begun 
about 1140. They include the re- 
mains of a church 380 feet long and of 
magnificent cloisters, and are perhaps 
the most complete in England. 5745 
view's, 719, 964 

Fouquet, or Foucquet, Jean, French 
portrait and missal painter, Court 
painter to Louis XI ; born Tours 1415 ; 

died 1 483 : see pages 1051, 1058 
his portrait of Juvenal des Ursins, 3657 
Four-banded chipmunk, 1031 
Four-cylinder engine, all its parts, 
diagram, 4322-23 
position on motor car, 4321 
Four Friends, fable, 6933 
Four-horned sheep, 1282 
Four-horned cottus, fish m colour, 
facing 5100 

Four-horned sphinx, of U.S.A., cater- 
pillar in colour, 6210 
Four-spot bowl beetle, in colour, 6336 
Four-spot crabro, in colour, 5714 
Four-spot mimic beetle, in colour, 6336 
Four-spot paratasia, in colour, 6327 
Four-spotted silpha, in colour, 6335 
Fourteen-spot podontia, in colour, facing 
6327 

Four Wise Ministers, stor>’, 4114 
Fowey. Ancient and picturesque 
Cornish fishing port, exporting china 
clay. (2300) 
harbour, 841 

Fowl and the Jewel, fable, 3992 
Fowler, Sir John. Engli.sb engineer ; 
born Sheffield 1817 ; died Bourne- 
mouth 1918 : pioneer of the under- 
ground railway, and designer w'ith Sir 
Benjamin Baker of the Forth Bridge : 

see pages 548, 2756 
Fowls, their origin, 799 
pictures of many varietie.s, 4249, 4253 
Fox, Charles James, English statesman ; 
born London 1749 ; died there 1806 ; 
rival of William Pitt, 2136 


M.P. for Westminster, 1585 
portrait, 2133 

Fox, George, English itinerant preacher, 
founder of the Society of Friends ; born 
Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire, 1624 ; 

died 1691 : see page 5451 
preaching in tavern, 5453 
Fox, species, and characteristics, 542 
silver fox ranches on Prince Edw'ard 
Island, 2194 

pictures of different species, 536, 541 
Fox and his Skin, fable, 3624 
Fox and hounds, game, 1993 
Fox and the Cock, fable w’ith picture, 
3991 

Fox and the Crow, fable, 3744 
Fox and the Faithful Horse, story, 2268 
Fox and the Goat, fable, 3990 
Fox and the Hen, fable, 6933 
Fox and the Lion, fables, 3990, 6933 
Fox and the Mask, fable, 3992 
Fox and the Wolf, fable with picture, 
3745 . ' 

Foxes and bases, game, 3476 
Foxglove, plant, 4781, 6493 
fertilised by humble bee, in colour, 
2046 

field of w'ild foxgloves, 831 
fiow'er, 4779, 6382 
Foxhound, picture, 668 
Fox Hepaid in his Own Coin, one of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 5802 
Fox-shark, or thresher, British species 
5228, 5231 

in colour, facing 5101 
Fox terrier smooth-haired, 668 
W'ire-haired, 666 
Fox Without a Tail, story, 4848 
Foyle, Lough. Deep inlet in the coast 
of Northern Ireland, betw’een Co. 
Londonderry and Co. Donegal. The 
River Foyle flows into it after passing 
Londonderry, 3070 

F. P. stands for Fire plug. Frequently 
seen on walls, indicating that there is a 
fire plug near that spot 
F.P.S. stands for Fellow of the Philo- 
logical Society 

Fracto-cumulus, clouds, 2869 
Fracto-stratus, clouds. 2872' 

Fragonard, Jean Honore, French 
painter of the Gallant Age ; born 
Grasse, Provence, 1732; died Paris 
1806 : see page 1689 

Paintings by Fragonard 
boy as a pierrot. 1087 
Cupids at play, 1680 
portrait of young lady, 3650 
The Souvenir, 3534 

Fram, Nansen’s Arctic exploration 
ship, 6439 

Frampton, Sir George, sculptor. 4768 
statue of Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens, 4232 

his sculpture, Mysteriarch, 4900 
France, Anatole, French novelist, poet, 
and literary critic ; born Paris 1844 ; 

died 1924 : see pages 4458, 4516 
portrait by Carriere, 3041 
France. Republic of w'estern Europe ; 
area 213.000 square miles ; popula- 
tion 39,250,000. Remarkable for the 
fertility of its soil, it is primarily an 
agricultural country, producing w'heat, 
barley, rye, maize, vines, fruit, oat.s, 
hops, potatoes, and sugar beet ; but 
it has also important iron, coal, and 
timber industries. The capital, Paris 

(2.900.000) , has an enormous trade in 
millinery, gloves, and luxury goods ; 
other great manufacturing centres are 
Lyons (565.000), silk ; Lille (205.000), 
cotton and linen ; St. Etienne (170.000) 
steel and iron ; Toulouse (180,000), 
silk and woollens ; Strasbourg 

(170.000) , leather, cutlery, and en- 
gineering ; Rouen n25,000), textiles; 
Nancy (115,000), embroidery ; Rou- 
baix " Q1 5,000), cloth and velvet; 
Mulbouse (95,000), cotton ; Amiens 

(95.000) , textiles ; and Limoges 

(95.000) . porcelain. The chief ports 
are Marseilles (590.000), Bordeaux 

(275.000) , Nantes (185.000), Havre 

(165.000) , Toulon (110,000), Dunkirk. 
Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, Cherbourg, 
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Brest, Lorient, St. ISTazaire, Ba Bochelle, 
Bochefort, and Cett«. Brance is 
especially noted for its fine scenery and 
resorts, among which are the Kiviera 
tOMms of Nice (100,000) and Cannes, 
with Tronville, Biarritz, Vichy, and 
Aix-Ies-Bains. It was divided into 
provinces up to the Bevohition, since 
when it has been divided into 87 
departments. The French colonies 
cover IjSnO.OOO square miles and have 
a population of 07,000,000 : see 4163 
history before the Bevohition, 3917 
history from the Bevohition, 4043 
France as it is Today, 4163 
Alsace-Lorraine, 4049, 4050 
architecture : see French architecture 
art : see French art 
Attila’s invasion, 2156 
beet-sugar production, 5107 
Canadian possessions given up, 1330. 
2074 

canal mileage, 4867 
Christianity established, 3917 
Church’s tyranny, 4258 
colonial possessions, 4049 
England and France in eighteenth 
centur\% 4501 

English kings drop title of King of 
France, 4984 

English possessions lost by King John, 
835, 1082 
flag’s colours, 5247 
Franks give her tlieir name, 707 
Franks invade, 2278, 3917 
Germany united- with her under the 
two Pepins, 2521 

Huguenots emigrate to South Africa, 
3183 

Hundred Years War, 956, 3920 
iudeinnitv paid to Germany (after 
1871), 4049 

Joan of Arc’s mission, 2261 
law of the Code Napoleon, 6726 
literature : see French literature 
loss of possessions in India, 1228, 2813 
peasants' grievances before the Bevolu- 
tion, 647, 4255, 4371 
people and dialects, 4174 
population stationary, 2042, 5863 
railway electrification, 2589 
religious wars, 3922 
republic declared, 4048, 4372, 4623 
Bevolution : see French Bevohition 
Boman influence on language and 
customs, 3917 

seigneur or landovmer’s privileges, 647 
sugar from West Indies prohibited, 2312 
water transport, 4169 
wheat-growing difficulties, 1576 
how did the French flag get its colours ? 
5736 

what is Marianne to the French ? 5863 
what is the Foreign Legion ? 5862 
Pictures of France 
battlefield seen from aeroplane, 1705 
flags, in colour, 4010 
historical scenes, 3919-21 
oyster culture, 5730 
peasant types, 4162, 4171 
picture atlas, 4175-80 
railway engine, 3511 
scenes in a pleasant land, 4051-56 
valley of the Meuse, 2498 
maps, 3926-33, 5248 

See also Great War, names of toums, 
colonies, provinces, and so on 
Francesca, Piero della : see Della 
Francesca 

Francis I, king of France, soldier, and 
art patron ; born Cognac 1494 ; died 
Bambouillet 1547 ; reigned from 1515 : 
see page 6359 

building of Loiutc, 3392, 6360 
persecution of Protestants, 3920 
Baphael invited to France, 6191 
sunendering to Charles V, 3919 
Francis 11, king of France, husband of 
Marj" Queen of Scots, 3922 
Francis H, Holy Boman emperor, 4297 
Francis of Assisi, St., Italian friar who 
was bom at Assisi in 1182 and went 
forth to preach in 1208, after giving all 
his possessions to the poor. He col- 
lected many followers, and founded the 
famous Order of Mendicant Friars, or 
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Franciscans, the members of which had 
to take a vow of absolute poverty. He 
died in 1226. Many stories are told of 
his pietv and ' love of dumb animals : 

3270, 6809, 6922 
church at Assisi, 5993 
influence on Sienese art, 566 

Pictures of St. Francis 
his death, painting by Giotto, 572 
painting by Bartoli Taddeo, 572 
with St. John and Madonna, 565 
with the birds, 6917 
Francis Xavier, St, : see Xavier 
Franco-German war, Bismarck causes 
outbreak, 4300 

effect on French wheat crop, 1576 
Franco’s indemnity to Germany, 4301 
Bismarck concluding peace, 4299 
Francolin, distribution of species, 4250 
double-spurred, 4251 
Frankfort. Ancient and picturesque 
German cathedral city, on the Main. 
The birthplace of Goethe, it is a great 
commercial and railway centre, and 
has extensive manufactures. 435,000 : 
see page 4427 

old houses in Domplatz, 4430 
Franklin, Benjamin, American states- 
man and writer ; born Boston 1706 ; 
died Philadelphia 1790 ; first American 
ambassador to France : helped to con- 
clude peace with England in 1783 : see 
page 4331 

electrical work, 735, 5326 
steamship suggested, 3734 
experiment vith pane of glass, 735 
flying kite in thunderstorm, 5322 
portrait of, 4331 

sculpture by Jean Houdon, 4646 
Franklin, Sir John, English Arctic e.x- 
plorer and hero ; bom Spilsby, Lincoln- 
shire, 1786 : died seeking for the North- 
West Passage in 1 847 : see page 4605 
Governor of Tasmania, 2574 
served under Flinders, 2382 
Arctic expedition, 4603, 4607 
portraits, 1827, 4o97 
snuffers from expedition, 4860 
Franklin. Arctic division of the 
Canadian North-West Territory 
Franks, early German people, 2521 
France invaded by, 707, 2278, 3917 
Switzerland subdued. 4668 

See also Pepin, king of Franks, and 
Charlemagne 

Franz Josef Land, Benjamin Leigh 
Smith’s visit, 6437 
Nansen meets Jackson in, 6442 
Weyprccht and Payer’s discovery, 6436 
Bear Comer, 6443 

Nansen outside Jackson’s hut, 6435 
F.R.A.S. stands for Fellow of 'the Boyal 
Astronomical Society, Fellow of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society 
Frascati." Summer resort near Borne 
famous for its many ancient remains 
and its splendid villas and gardens. 
10,000 

Fraser, Claude Lovat, painter. 2678 
scene from Beggar’s Opera, 2667 
Fraser. British Columbian river, the 
most famous salmon stream of Canada 
and the world. Rising in the Rockies, 
it flows into the Pacific near New 
Westminster, and is navigable for about 
80 miles, there being a great canning in- 
dustry on its lower course 800 miles 
Fraser Canyon, 2199 
Frazer’s eagle owl, 3501 
F.R.B.S. stands for Fellow of the Boj’al 
Botanical Society 

F.R.C.O. stands for Fellow of the Boyal 
College of Organists 
F.R.C.P. stands for Fellow of the Boyal 
College of Physicians, or Precentors 
F.R.C.S. stands for Fellow of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons 
Freckles, what are they ? 2172 
F.R. Econ. Soc. stands for Fellow of the 
Boyal Economic Society 
Frederick the Great, king of Pmssia and 
general, conqueror of Silesia ; bom 
Berlin 1712 ; died Sans Souci near 
Potsdam, 1786 ; reigned from 1740 
Carlyle’s history of his reign, 3216 
Prussia’s prosperity developed, 4297 
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Frederick III, German emperor and king 
of Prussia, father of the Kaiser, 4302 
Frederick, prince of the Palatinate, 
married daughter of James I, 4296 
Frederick William, Great Elector of 
Brandenburg, 4296 
equestrian portrait, 4299 
Fredericton. Capital of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, on the St. John river. 
The centre of a lumbering district, it 
has canning and leather industries. 
(8000) 

Frederiksborg, Lake, castle, 5788 
Free, Hiram, story of, 6952 
Freedom, spread in Europe and Far 
East, 4621 

abuse of the word, 1235 
duty of personal freedom, 2352 
God’s purpose a spiritual freedom, 2226 
grovdh in 19th century, 1581 
law not its enemy, 4901 
man not free, 4207 
Milton’s fight for freedom, 5350 
soul of Renaissance, 3880 
Freedom of a City, privilege enjoyed by 
a freeman of a city ; honorary freedom 
of a city or borough is given from time 
- to time to persons of distinction 
Freeman, Edward, English historian ; 
born Harborne, Staffordshire, 1823 : 

died Alicante 1892 : see page 3095 
portrait, 3093 

Free Town. Capital of Sierra Leone, 
with the be.st harbour on* the African 
west coast. It is an important port 
of call for liners. 44,000 
views, 3313, 3318 
Freezing : see Frost 
Freiberg. Genu an cathedral city in 
Saxony, among silver, zinc, lead, and 
nickel mines. 40,000 
Freiburg. Beautiful old German 
university city, in Baden, having a 
splendid Gothic cathedral vith a 
.steeple 380 feet high. 90,000 
Frejus. Cathedral city in Provence, 
France, famous for its Roman remains, 
including an amphitheatre. (4000) 
Fremantle, harbour, 3560 
Fremiet, Emmanuel, French animal 
sculptor, 4648 

his sculpture, Pan and little bears, 4050 
statue, Joan of Arc, 2253 
French, John, Earl of Ypres, English 
field-marshal ; horn Ripple, Kent, 
1852 : sec pages 1707, 1708 
French. Inhabitants of France, and a 
mixture of all three types of the Cau- 
casic division of man. The central and 
southern iirovinces are mainly Celts of 
Alpine stock, while part of the south is 
inhabited by Basque Iberians of 
^Mediterranean stock. In the north and 
north-east are descendants of Teutonic 
invaders of the Nordic stock, but most 
of the Teutons have been absorbed by 
the Alpine races, 2521 

FRENCH 

School lessons in French 
A Visit to France, 136 
Arrival at the Railway Station, 264 
On the Platform, 392 
A Bide in the Train, 515 
Names of Familiar Things in Dining- 
Room, 516 

Jn Sight of the Sea, 640 
Hurrying to the Boat, 764 
The Party on the Boat, 884 
On the Wav to Paris, 1007 
At the Hotel, 1131 
The First Day in Paris, 1256 
A Tea-Party in Paris, 1380 
The Party Goes Shopping, 1501 
Buying Presents for Home, 1632 
The Lost Key. 1751 
A Day at Versailles. 1873 
We Go to a Party, 2000 
A Arisit to the Louvre, 2124 
The Noise in the Chimney, 2244 
The New Governess, 2368 
A Doll and a Quarrel, 2492 
A Visit to Fairyland, 2816 
The Man who Disai)peared, 2740 
The Little Visitor, 2864 
The Old Apple AYoman, 2988 
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The Lost Ponyv 3013 
A Day on the Ice, 3136 
Things seen on a motor ride, vritli 
picture, 3844 

Things in schoolroom, with picture, 6310 
Stories in French 

Comment fut dccouvcrt le voleiir, 4733 
Comment Gotham acciiiit une mauvaisc 
llepiitation, 3251 ‘ 

Comment le Roitelet devint Roi, 5342 
Comment Maitrc Lapin fit Fortune, 6322 
Comment nn Sultan trouva iin honnete 
Homme, 4968 
Damon et Pytliias, 6814 
Jeanne Parelle, 5092 
Jupiter et I’Ane, 4117 
IvU Chance de Jacques le Simple. 5466 
La Chatte et le Perroquct, 3746 
La Femme Solitaire dii ]Maroc, 4362 
La Grenouille Orgucilleuse, 3867 
La Griic et le Crabe Prudent, 6466 
La Jeune Fee du Lac Van, 3496 
L’Amoiir rit aux Inventcurs de Clefs, 
4244 

L’Avocat et les Poires, 3867 
Le Balayeiir et la Banque d’Angleterre, 
5833 

I.e Cerf se Mirant dans I’eau, 8993 
Le Cheval et I’Ane, 4117 
Le Chevalier et la Pierre Merveilleuse, 
5342 

Le Chien et I’Ane, 3993 
Le Choucas vaniteux, 3993 
Le Fermicr ct la Cigogne, 3993 
Le Jiiif Errant, 4612 
Lo Loup et la Cigogne, 3867 
Le Loup et le Chevreau, 4117 
Le Loup dans la FTiiit, 6081 
L’Empereur et les Figues. 5708 
Le Renard et le ChevarFid le, 6569 
Le Renard et la. Chevre, 4117 
Le Renard et le Lion, 4117 
Le Roi qui arriva ii Cachemire, 5582 
Les Enfants dans la Foret, 3623 
Les Oies qui gardaient Rome, 4853 
L’Homme qui se Rappela, 5953 
L’Orgueilleiix Roi de Kamera, 4486 
Prete a Mourir pour son Amie, 6682 
Vieillard'Chrysantluunc, 6195 
Songs and Rhymes in French 
All Clair de la Lune (with music), 4443 
Au Temps Jadis, 734 
Fais Dodo, Colas, 7040 
II dtait une Bergere (with music), 4443 
Je suis un petit poupon (with music), 

4441 

La Bonne Aventure (with music), 4441 

La Boulangdre (with music), 4441 

La M6re Michel, 7040 

La plus aimable a mon gre, 7040 

Le bon temps quo e’etait, 734 

Pan ! Qu’est-c’ qii’cst U ? (with music), 

4442 

Policliinelle (with music), 4442 
Ram. ne tes Moutons, 7040 
Sur le Pont d’Avignon, 7040 
French and Enhish, game, 255 
French architecture, beautiful modern 
buildings, 6476 

cathedrals south of the Loire, 5989 
chateaux and town halls, 6357 
Gothic movement, 5985 
Renaissance and its masterpieces, 6359 
Romanesque cathedrals, 5744 
pictures ; see Gothic, Romanesque, 
Renaissance, and modern Architecture, 
and names of principal towns and build- 
ings in France 

French art, the story of French painting 
and sculpture is told in the following 
chapters 

Rise of French art, 1681 
French art a"tcr the Revolution, 1803 
Mature artists of France, 2789 
French art goes out of doors, 2923 
Modern movement in French art, 3041 
French painters of our time, 3165 
Sculptors of France, 4634 
academy of arts founded, 1682 
Avignon school, 1058 
Barbizon school, 2790, 3287 
Impressionist and post-impressionist 
movements, 2928. 3041 
modern painters, 2923, 3041. 3165 


INDEX 

nature artists, 2789 
portrait painters of today, 3166 
Romantic school, 1806 
school of Watteau and Fra^ionard, 1689 
sculpture, 4644 
stained glass windows, 6731 
weaving of tapestries, 6738 
pictures: see illustrations to chapters 
above, and under titles of pictures and 
names of artists 

French Guinea, African Colonv, 6749 
native woman with baby, 6748 
French language, number of people who 
speak it, 2415 . 

use in England in Norman times, 717 
French leave, what is it ? 5368 
French literature, its history, 4453 
Revolution’s effect, 4457 
Russian literature influenced, 4816 
French poodle, 065 
French Revolution, all about it, 647 
British attitude, 1332 
effect on French art, 1803 
influence on Europe, 1332 
Napoleon’s part, 1334, 1441, 4371 
outbreak, 3924, 4043 
spirit of the people, 4258 
Pictures 

aristocrats in prison, 052 
aristocrats mobbed, 4049 
Charlotte Corday going to execution, 
049 

famous people, portraits, 047 
Louis XVI and family in prison, 053 
Madame Roland going to execution, 
049 

Marie Antoinette walking to execution, 
053 

men joining the colours, 4045 
mob breaks into National Convention. 
4047 

Revolutionists on the march, 4047 
Robespierre facing his captors, 051 
Rouget de Lisle singing Marseillaise, 
051, 4049 

victims on way to guillotine, 4043 
women marching to Versailles, 4045 
French seams, how to do them, and 
picture, 4219 

French willow : see Rose-bay 
Frescoes, in ancient Greece, 322 
in early Christian art, 444 
Fresnel lamp, in which the light shines 
through a Fresnel lens, formed of a con- 
vex lens surrounded by segmental rings 
of the same focus 

Fretwork, how to make a bracket of 
fretwork, with picture, 1000 
Freya (Frigg), wife of Woden, £88 
Friday named after her, 2775, 5224 
picture, 5223 

F.R.G.S. stands for Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society 
F.R. Hist. Soc. stands for Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society 
Friar’s balsam, wiiat it is, 2938 
F.R.I.B.A. stands for Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
Fribourg. Ancient city of w'c.Ntern 
Switzerland, with a university and a 
splendid 13th-century church. 25,000 : 
see page 4670 

Frick, Julius W., his sculpture, The 
Echo, 5200 

Friction, electricity created by, 233, 234 
Friction gear, in mechanics, 0350 
Friday, origin of name, 588, 2775, 5224 
picture, 5223 

Fridolin, Irish missionary, 4310 
Friedland, tattle ob victory' of Napoleon, 
with 70,000 French, over 55,000 Russians 
and Prussians on the river Alle, in 1807. 
Ten days later Napoleon concluded the 
treaty of Tilsit with the Tsar Alexander 
on a raft on the Nieinen ; 1456 
Friendly Islands, Pacific colony of 
Britain, 3421 

Friend of the Withered Tree, stor\\ 532 
Friendship, should we like one friend 
more than another ? 4758 
Friese-Greene, William, inventor of 
moving-picture camera, 6704 
Frigate-bird, habits, 3750, 3749 
Frigg : see Freya 

Fright, what makes our teeth chatter 
when W'e are frightened ? 4996 


F.R.S.E. 

why do our faces turn wiiite with 
fright ? 6102 
Frilled begonia, 6382 
Frilled lizard, characteristics, 4495 
picture, 4493 
Frilled shark, 5233 

Fringed-gilled shark, Japanese, 5228 
Fringed porphyra, seaweed, 3415 
Frisch’s anomala, beetle, in colour, 6330 
Frisians, early German tribe, 5526 
legend of code of laws given them, 534 
Frith, William Powell, his painting, 
Bourgeois Geiitilhomme, 0072 
his painting of a railway station, 2550 
Frithiof, story, 2143 
Fritillary, butterfly, all the British 
species, with egg, caterpillar, and chry- 
salis, in colour, 0203-08 
Fritillary, or snake’s head, plant, mem- 
ber of genii.s Fritillaria. 6497 
F.R.Met.S. stands for Fellow' of the 
Royal Meteorological .Society 
Frobisher, Sir Martin, English navi- 
gator ; born in Yorkshire about 1 535 ; 
mortally wounded off Brest 1594 ; ex- 
plored Frobisher Bay : see page 4600 
Arctic islands mistaken for .Asia, 6432 
Labrador explored, 4600, 5208 
narwhal tusk brought to Queen 
Elizabeth, 2150 
visited the Orkneys, 1014 
portrait. 4597 
Frodi, King, story, 5097 
Froebel, Frederick, German education- 
ist, founder of the kindergarten system ; 
born Oberweissbach, Thuringia, 1782 ; 

died Marienthal 1852 : see page 4981 
portrait, 4955 
Frog, .species, 4742 
egg laying and hatching, 2516, 4744 
limbs, 452, 1566 

tadpole’s development, 452, 4740 
can a frog live inside a stone ? 1795 
does it ever rain frogs ? 4764 
w'herc are a frog’s cars ? 4994 
will frogs turn into animals ? 60 
common and edible frogs in colour, 
facing 4409 

different species, 4739. 4741, -4743 
X-ray photograph, 2400 
Froe (puzzle), how' did the frogs jump 
on the tumblers ? with picture, 1496, 
1624 

how' to make a jumping frog from a 
wish-bone, 1744 

Frogbit, method of multiplying, 1068 
stages in development, 1007 
Frog-hopper, froth-making insect, 5721 
leg under microscope, 1912 
picture, 5719 

Frogmouth, habits, 3266, 3255 
Frogs who Wanted a King, fable, 3743 
Froissart, Jean, French medieval chron- 
icler of western European history ; 
born Valenciennes 1337 ; died Chimay, 
Belgium, 1410 : see pages 954, 4454 
on Black Prince, 3506 
on the English, 3640 
Frome, Lake. Shallow lake, 50 miles 
long and 25 miles broad, in South 
Australia 

Froment, Nicholas, of Avignon, early 
French ])ainter ; flourished 1461-76 : 
see page 1058 

Fromentin, Eugene, French artist and 
WTitcr, 1808 

his painting, Hunting with falcons, 1903 
Frost, Robert, American poet ; born 
San Francisco 1875 : see page 4206 
Frost, effect on Eartli’s surface, 642 
hoar frost, 2866 

liow does iro.st lielp the farmer ? 2300 
hoar frost on plant and window', 4502 
Frosted sea-orache, wiiat it Is like, 5762 
Frost-hih, name of scabburd-fish, 5233 
•Froth-fly, odd plant species, 5721 
Froude, James Anthony, English his- 
torian ; born Darlington, Devonshire, 
ISIS ; died Ivingsbridge, Devonshire, 
1894 : see page 3095 
F.R.S. stands for Fellow' of the Royal 
Society 

F.R.S.A. stands for Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts 

F.R.S.E. stands for Fellow' of the 
R.oyal Society^of Edinburgh 
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F.R.S.L. 

F.R.S.L. stands for Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Lit-cratnre 
F.R.S.S. stands for Fellow of the Roj’^al 
Statistical Society 

Fruit, production in Afghanistan, 
Australia, British Colombia, Bulgaria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, New Zealand, 
Nova Scotia, Orange Free State, Persia, 
Portugal, Rhodesia, South Africa, South 
Australia, Syria, Yugo-Slavia: see 
general description of countries 
life-story, 831, 945 
Ancient Egyptian cultivation, 425 
Britisli Empire’s crops, 1943, 2192, 2321, 
2446, 2573, 2696, 3186, 3312 
citrous fruits, 1813 

dessert fruit in Britain derived from 
wild varieties, 1820 
grease-banding of trees, 6211 
how to mark your name on fruit, 2734 
salts that make it good as food, 2183 
what it is, 336 

British wild fruits, series in colour, 3GC5 
different forms, 6495 
foreign fruits, in colour, 2688 
treating trees in South Africa, 3101 
See also Seed and names of Fruits 
Frustum, how to find area of surface 
and cubic contents : see lYeights and 
Measures, quickest way of finding 
things 

Fry, Elizabeth Gurney, English philan- 
thropist and prison reformer ; born 
Earlliam, Norfolk, 1780 ; died Rams- 
gate 1845 ; sec pages 1582, 1829, 3979 
portrait, 1827 

visiting prisoners at Newgato, 3779, 
3981 

Fryatt, Captain, story, 5833 
F.S.A. stands for Fellow ol the Society 
of Antiquaries 

F.S.I. stands for Fellow of the Sanitary 
Institute 

Fuchsia, developed from South Ameri- 
can plant, 6260, 6378, 6384 
Fuentes de Onoro, battle of. Indecisive 
three days fight in 1811, between 

45.000 French, marching under Masseua 
to raise the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 

32.000 British and Spanish under 
Wellington. The Allies lost about 

15,000 and the French somewhat less 
Fujiyama. Dormant volcano and loftiest 
peak of Japan. 12,400 feet; 2245 
pictures, 2247, 6630 
Fulahs. Race of the Hamitic stock of 
the Mediterranean tjTpe who have been 
largely assimilated in recent times by 
their black Sudanese subjects. They 
live chiefly in Sokoto and Futa Jallon. 
They are a handsome, straight-nosed, 
curly-haired, thin-lipped race who have 
for the most part settled down to 
husbandry. 

Fulda. Old cathedral city in western 
Germany, containing also an 8th- 
century abbey. 20,000 
Fulgurator, glass tube with platinum 
wires used in studying the spark- 
spectra of substances 
Fuller, George, American portrait and 
figure painter ; born Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 1822 ; died Boston 1884 : see 
page 3288 

his painting, Winifred Dysart, 3294 
Fuller’s teasel, use of flower-heads, 
2942, 5022, 2941 

Fulmar petrel, 3999 ; in colour, 3021 
Fulton, Robert, American inventor ; 
born Little Britain, Pennsylvania, 
1765 ; died New York 1815; builder 
of the first successful steamships in 
America, 3214, 3734 
offering steamships to Napoleon, 3737 
picture of first steamship, 3735 
portrait, 3733 

Fumitory, common kind, 4416, 6491 
flower, in colour, 4419 
Funchal. Capital, cathedral city, and 
port of the Portuguese island of 
Madeira. Famous as a health resort, 
it is also an important coaling station. 

25,000 ; see page 5-102 
Funded debt, that part of a national 
debt which, like British Consols, is a 
permanent security 
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Fundy Bay, remarkable tides, 2192 
Fiinen. Second largest of the islands 
of Denmark ; area, 1130 square miles ; 
population 260,000 ; capital, Odense, 
5768 

Fiinfkirchen. Or Pecs, ancient Hun- 
garian city, with a Gothic cathedral. 

30.000 

Fungus, the Fungus family, 3410 
absence of chlorophyll, 2542, 3411 
characteristics, 702 
fairy rings, 2542, 3410 
flies often killed by them, 1300 
their uses, 1440 

different arrangement of gills, 6495 
philobolus, spores scattered by ex- 
plosion, 946 

trichia, spores exposed to wind, 947 
Funny bone, what it is, 1810, 2797 
Fur, trade in Canada, 2074, 2194 
Furcifer, meaning of, 2909 
Furies, mythological ministers of ven- 
geance, 3532 

picture by Sir E. Burne-Jones, 3513 
Furness Abbey, Lancashire, 962 
Furness Railway, engine, in colour, 1043 
Furniture, great makers of, 3855 
fine styles developed by Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and Hepplewhite, 6737 
money spent on it not enough, 5757 
why does furniture make a noise at 
liight? 1046 
styles, 6733-35 

Furse, Charles Wellington, English 
portrait painter ; born Staines 1868 ; 

died 1904 : see page 2545 
his painting, Diana of the Uplands, 3655 
Fur-seal, its story, 908 
picture of group, 905 
Furze, or gorse, 945, 5019, 6492 
flower, in colour, 5141 
spikes of furze, 205 
Fusan, iCorean port, 6618 
Fuse-box, protects electric circuits, 612 
Fuselage, aeroplane’s body, 4578 
pictures of parts, 4690-91 
Fust, John, merchant who financed 
Gutenberg, 1514 

claimingGutenberg’sprintingstock,1512 
portrait, 1517 

Futtehpore Sikri, famous buildings, 5628 
F.Z.S. stands for Fellow of the Zoologi- 
cal Society 

G 

Gabelhorn, Alpine glaciers, 2246 
Gadarenes, country of, 3466 
Gaddi, Taddeo, Florentine painter and 
architect ; born about 1300 ; died 
Florence 1366 ; a pupil of Giotto : see 
page 573 

planned church of Or San Michele at 
Florence, 5993 

Gadfly, great gadfly, in colour, 5714 
Gadshill Place, Dickens’s early love 
for it, 2012 

Gadwall, bird, in colour, 3024 
Gaeta. Ancient Italian seaport near 
Naples, containing a 12th-century 
cathedral, an Angevin castle, and 
remains of an amphitheatre. (6000) 
Gaillardia, flower, 6384 
Gaini cattle, characteristics, 1155 
Gainsborough, Thomas, one of the 
greatest English portrait painters, 
rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; born 
Sudbury, Suffolk, 1727 ; died London 
1788 : see pages 2052, 5696 
landscape paintings that are as great 
as his portraits, 2306 
comforted by Reynolds, 5699 
drawing first portrait,. 5697 
his own portrait, 5691 ' 

Pictures by Gainsborough 
Baillie Family, in colour, 2179 
Blue Boy, in colour, 2180 
Lady Georgiana Spencer, 2058 
Marsham Family, 2059 
Miss Haverfield, 72 
Miss Linley and her brother, 72 
Mr. Poyntz, 2054 
Mrs. Graham, 3656 
Painter’s Daughters, in colour, 2180 
Rustic children, 2305 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, Wesley’s 
first meeting-house, 5446 
Gairdner, Lake. Salt-water lake, 100 


miles long and in places 40 miles broad, 
in South Australia 

Galago, lemur of African mainland, 166 
picture, 164 

Galahad, Sir, story, 6943 
painting by Allan Stewart. 6948 
painting by G. F. Watts, 6948 
Galapagos Islands. Group of Pacific 
islands 700 miles west of Ecuador, of 
which they form part. Here a curious 
breed of giant tortoise is found 
sea lizard and land iguana. 4495 
picture of land iguana, 4493 
Galashiels. Chief seat of the Scottish 
woollen industrj% on Gala Water, Sel- 
kirkshire. Near by is Abbotsford, the 
home of Sir Walter Scott. (13,000) 
Galatea : see Pygmalion and Galatea 
Galatz. Chief Rumanian Danube grain 
port. 80,000 ; see page 5150 
Galaxia, Milky Way in mythology, 3518 
Galba, Roman emperor, 1667, 2878 
Galchas. Name which embraces several 
mountain tribes living in the Pamir 
and Hindu-Kush region in Afghanistan 
and Russian Turkestan ; tall, bromi 
or even white, red-cheeked, oval-faced, 
thin-lipped, and round-headed, they 
are distinctly of the Alpine tyqpe of the 
white races 

Galdhoppigen, peak in Norway, 5778 
Galdos, Benito, Spanish novelist : born 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands, 1845 ; 
died Madrid 1920 

Gale, Norman : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Galen, Claudius, Greek physician ; born 
Pergamum about A.D. 130 ; died 
probably Sicily about 201 ; founder of 
medical science : 2504 
portrait, 2501 

Galena, sulphide of lead, 1302 
Galicia. Formerly the largest pro- 
vince of the Austrian Empire, but now 
part of Poland. It is famous for its 
salt mines and petroleum deposits. 
Lemberg and Cracow are the chief 
towns ; 4546, 4548 
pictures of oilfields, 3083, 3086 
Galicia. Old north-west province of 
Spain, containing Corunna, Ferrol, 
Lugo, Vigo, Pontevedra, and the 
cathedral city of Santiago : 5056, 6273 
Galilee, district of Palestine, 6268 
Galilee, Sea of. Lake in northern 
Palestine, lying 640 feet below sea 
level. Sixty-four square miles in ex- 
tent, it is fed by the Jordan, and 
abounds in fish ; the ancient city of 
Tiberias and the ruins of Capernaum 
and Chorazin stand on its shores, 3469 
Galileo, Italian mathematician and 
astronomer ; born Pisa 1564 ; died 
Arcetri, near Florence, 1642 : first 
astronomer to use a telescope to 
examine the stars ; constructed a 
thermometer and the first pendulum : 

see pages 1885, 3760, 5445 
discovery of Saturn’s rings, 3355 
discovery of sunspots, 3111 
first practical telescope made, 1885, 
3609 

imprisoned by Inquisition for saying 
the Earth moved, 1678, 3612 
light’s speed first measured, 4993 
microscope improved by him, 1883 
professor at Padua, 3610 
looking through first telescope, 3615 
on trial before Inquisition, 3609 
portrait, 3611 

watching swinging lamp at Pisa, 3615 
Gall, ink made cliiefly of it, 2034, 6340 
picture, 6495 

Galla oxen, characteristics, 1155 
Gallas.’ Eastern Hamites of the Mediter- 
ranean type of the white races inhabit- 
ing South Abyssinia and the colony of 
Kenya. Originally nomads, they have 
settled down as agriculturalists. Many 
have become Christians in the north 
and Moslems in the south : 3314 
Galle, Professor, discovery of planet 
Neptune, 3358 
Gallego, a wind, 5405 
Galley Hill man, head, 3047 
Gall-fly, causes oak-apples, 4763 
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'’Goilipoii^Pe^.i^SS 4949 

25,000 

tragedy of British attack in Great War, 

1/^09 

Galloway cattle, characteristics, 1154 
GaU-wasp, tree species, 5842 

picture, 5834 uicruros yvy^i 

writM°of^ni iiovelfst and game with’ the atlas. 

Galt, John, Scottish novelist; horn 
Irvine 1779 ; died Greenock 1839 
story 01 Scottish people, 3582 


name, forfeits and how to pay them, 380 
fox and hounds, 1993 
foxes and bases, 3476 
Brench and English, 255 
games played with hoops, 2487 
games to play on the beach, 
pictures, 2729 

1120 

_j96 

garden quoits, 3724 
general post, 4712 
guard the block, 3724 


with 


nQifk« , hide and seek in the open country. 310^ 

eii"on?^^ founder of science of hide and seek on the hearthrug, 1372 * 

^lou hockey 6175 

holdthkl let go! 4468 

pitched whistle, 6181 hoop parade, 2487 

Galvani, Luigi, Italian scientist : born hoop race, 2487 
envoi— ^ there 1798 ; dis- house paper-chase, 4712 


how, when, and wdiere ? 
hunt the ring, 4468 
hunt the sn'pper, 4468 
hunt the stag, 2487 
I love my love, 1372 
I spy, 3352 
jingling, 1746 
jolly miller, 3724 
lacrosse, 6925 
law’ll tennis, 5065 


^^5328 electricity:' 481, hoWi wdien, and where ? 1372 

Galvanometer, Lord Kelvin’s, 5949 
mirror type, 978 

Galvanoscope, for detecting the existence 
or an electric current 
Galveston. Cotton port of U.S.A., on 
an island off the coast of Texas 
50,000 

Galway. County of Connaught; area .uxxxx.o, u- 

23/0 square miles ; population 182,000; leap-frog, 6671 
capital, Gahvay. In the west is Conne- making palindromes, 870 

mara, one or the w'ildest and most ' ’ 

beautiful parts of Ireland 
peasants, 3072 

Galway. Capital and port of Co. Gal- 
way, Connaught, on the north shore of obstacle race, 3724 
Gahvay Bay. It has a good harbour, old maid, 5687 
line old builflings, and a considerable on an ocean liner, 3827, 3828 
fishing industry. 13,000 outdoor games, 3108, 3352 

Gamaliel, taught St. Paul, 5680 outlines, 255 

Gambia. British West African colony ; paperchase, 1491 

rirea 4130 square miles ; population ' ’ " 

200,000 ; capital Bathurst (10,000). 

Ground-nuts, rubber, rice, hides, wax, 
and palm-kernels are exported: 3316 
flag in colour, 2408 
Gamboge tree, description, 2691 
plant in colour, 2687 
Gamelyn the Terrible, story and picture, 

3739 


marbles, 5562 
nine-holes, 3596 
noughts and crosses, 
object game, 4712 


255 


Games, amusing word game, 4832 
anagram making, 3970 
Aunt Sally, 3476 
badminton, 6928 
bagatelle, 6670 

ball-game lor the open-air, 2859 

baste the bear, 3476 

battledore and shuttlecock, 3108 

blindfold games, 1746 

blind man’s breakfast, 1746 

blindman's buff, 4468 

blind man’s stab, 1748 

blind partners, 1746 

botany game for a picnic, 5932 

bounce about, 3476 

bowls, 3476, 6924 

bows and arrow’s, 3108 

bridge-board, 4712 

buff w’ith a w’and, 1746 

bung the bucket, 3476 

buttercups and bees, 3108 

buz, 1372 

capping verses, 255 

catch-ball, 3596 

catch the salmon, 3476 

chess, 1119 

clumps, 4712 

conkers, 3476 

cricket, 5438 

croquet, 5311 

cross ball, 3598 

crosscrow'u, 255 

cudgel, 3724 

deer-stalklng, 2608 

Dicky show’ a light, 3108 

dominoes, 1868 

draughts, 6542 

drawing a pig, 1746 

driving a blindfold team, 3350 

egg and bat, 1496 

egg hat; 3596 

filling the gap, 3352 

fives, 6927 

flags, 3352 

follow’ my leader, 3352 


post-ball, 2859 
posting, 2487 
posture, 3596 
proverbs, 3848 
puss in the corner, 4468 
putting on the donkey’s tail, 1746 
quoits, 6798 
racquets. 6923 
rhymes, 1372 
rounders, 4710 
round tag, 3352 
Russian gossip, 1372 
shadow theatre, 869 
Simon says, 1372 
snap, 4342 

snip-snap-snorum, 5687 
spade the gardener, 5687 
spelling bee, 1372 
spoons, 1746 
squiggles, 6302 
stick and ring, 3108 
stickerchief, 1863 
telegrams, 4712 
think of a number, 874 
tit tat toe, 4468 
touch, 3352 
trap ball, 3596 

trying to get to the door, 6302 
turnpikes, 2487 
up to London, 255 
warning, 3552 

what animals are these ? 5934, 6058 
w’hat are these things ? 6058, 6177 
what is it ? 2116 
where is it ? 1626 
who-are-these-people, 4216, 4342 
why is it ? 3232, 3350 
wolf, 4468 

w’ord games w’ith skittles, 875 
zoo-guess, 755 
Gamma, British airship, 4447 
Gamopetalae, or Sympetalae, sub-class 
of plants. 6491 


Gary 

passes are Cawmpore, Allahabad, 
Benares, and Patna, and Calcutta 
^ands on the Hoogli mouth. The 
Ganges is considered sacred by the 
Hindus. 1500 miles : 2493 
state barges, 2499 

Gangrene, Lister abolishes hospital 
gangrene, 2624 

Gannet, food, home, and habits, 3750 
alighting on nest, 3748 
pictures, 3022, 3749 
Gansfleisch, Gutenberg’s father, 1512 
Ganymede, cupbearer of gods, 3517 
Gapelet anemone, in colour, 1554 
Garborg, Arne, novelist, 4940 
Garcia, message conveyed to him 
during Spanish-American war. 6949 
Garda, Lake.^ Easternmost and' largest 
ot the Italian lakes, covering 143 
.square miles. Drained by the Mincio, 
like Como aiid Maggiore it is renow’ned 
for its beauty 
Garden, flow’ers, 6257 
how did the father divide his garden ? 

puzzle and pictures, 2859, 2982 
how’ to make a submarine garden, and 
pictures, 2983 ■ 

picture series of flow’ers, 6257-59, 
0377-84 

Garden city, what is a garden city ? 
4892 

Garden fives, game, 3596 
Garden of Gethsemane, picture, 3470 
Garden of the Hesperides, w’hat w’xas it ? 
5244 

Garden Quoits, how’ to play, 3724 
Garden saw-fiy, in colour, 5714 
Garden seat, how’ to make one with a 
bundle of straw’s, w’ith picture, 1250 
Garden snail, picture, 6577 
Garden spider, w’onderful w'eb, 5595 
picture, 5593 
spider’s W’eb, 5597 
Garden warbler, bird, in colour, 2700 
in nest, 3139 

Gardinas, or Grodno, Polish tow’n, 6022 
Gardiner, Allen ; English missionary ; 
born Basildon, Berkshire, 1794 ; died 
of starvation in Tierra del Fuego 1851 : 

see pages 1140, 1141 
Gardiner, Bishop, portrait, 1053 
Gardiner, Samuel Rawson, English 
historian ; born llopley, Hampshire, 
1829 ; died Sevenoaks 1902 : see pages 
3095, 3093 

Gareth, Sir, story, 6942, 6944 
Garfield, James, American president, 
3791, 3073 

Garfish, in colour, facing 5101 
Garganey, bird in colour, 3024 
Gargantua, Rabelais’s hero, 4455, 5490 
Garibaldi, Guiseppe, Italian soldier and 
patriot, hero of the W'ar of liberation ; 
born Kice 1807 ; died on the island of 
Caprera 1882 : see 896, 4788, 4797 
looks out from his island home, 892 
meets Victor Emmanuel II, 4787 
portrait, 889 
statue in Rome, 897 
Garlic, broad-leaved, 4780 
Garnet, mineral, 1301 
Garonne. - French river w’hich unites 
with the Dordogne to form the Gironde 
estuary below’ Bordeaux. Rising in 
the Pyrenees, it passes Toulouse and 
Agen, its chief tributaries being the 
Tarn, Gers, and Lot. 360 miles, 4169 
view' at Bordeaux, 4179 
Garrick, David, English actor and 
W’ritcr of songs ; born Hereford 1717 ; 

died London 1779 : see page 1264 
portrait, 1261 

Garrison, William Lloyd, American 
anti-slavery leader ; born Kewbury- 
port, Massachusetts, 1805 ; died Kew 


Gandon, James, architect of the Four York 1879; publisher of the abolitionist 
Courts, Dublin, 6471 paper, The Liberator, 3245, 4203 

Ganges. IMost important Indian river, for poem see Poetry Index 

the Himalayas and flowing calling on Wilberforce, 3238 { 

fertile plain and a vast portrait, 3239 


rising m 
through 


delta into the Bay of Bengal. It 
drains 390,000 square miles, its dis- 
charge of silt discolouring the sea 50 
miles from its mouth ; the Jumna, 
Gogra, Gumti, Son, and Gandak are 
large tributaries. The cliief towns it 

7219 


Garstin, Norman, painter, 2546 
Garter snake, American species, 4019 
Gartok, Tibetan tow’n, 6504 
Gary, Blasco de, Spanish inventor said 
to have made a model steamship (in 
1543), 3733 
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Gas 

Gas, what gases are and what they can 
do, 3331 

atomic numbers of gases, 4954 
become liquid when cooled, 140 
Boyle’s law, 5201 
gases of the blood, 1062 
Baraday and then' liquefaction, 5332 
illuminating gas from meteoric stone, 
3608 

inert gases, 4224, 4345 
in heavenly bodies, 12, 3850 
in nebulae, 3974 

known as fluid by science, 5197 
law of loss of volume at low tempera- 
tures, 5319 
nature of gases, 4100 
possible to liquefy all known gases, 5320 
rare gases, 4347 

if the gases in water make fire why does 
water quench it ? 4130 
why do we sometimes say gas and 
sometimes vapour ? 5736 
for Coal gas see Gas, coal, below : sec 
also Acetylene, Oxygen, Water gas, 
and so on 

Gas, coal, its manufacture, 3334, 3445 
first use for ligliting a house, 2748, 3332 
tar and oil products, 3450 
why does a shade move to and fro when 
hung over the gas ? 1306 
why is the centre of a gas-flame blue 
and the outside yellow ? 6466 
its manufacture, picture series, 3446-53 
working of pneumatic gas switch, 1047 
Gascony. Old French province, in the 
extreme south-west. The Gascons are 
famous in literature for their thrifti- 
ness and fiery temper 
Gas-engine, the Otto Daimler, 4319 
See also Internal Combustion 
engine 

Gaskell, Mrs., English novelist ; born 
Chelsea 1810 ; died Alton, Hamp- 
shire, 1865 : see pages 3584, 3579 
Gas meter, picture-story, 6463-64 
Gaspar, journey to Bethlehem, 3590 
Gaston de Foix, statue, 4900 
Gastropods, single-shelled molluscs, 6583 
Gatekeeper butterfly, egg, caterpillar, 
and chrysalis, in colour, 6208 
Gateshead. Tyneside port of Durham 
standing opposite Newcastle. It has 
shipbuilding, engineering, glass, and 
chemical industries, and exports coal. 
125,000 

Gattamelata, Donatello’s magnificent 
equestrian monument, 4523, 4531 
Gauge, railway, 3948 
Gauguin, Paul, French Impressionist 
painter ; born Paris 1848 ; died 
Dominica, West Indies, 1903 : see page 
3044 

Gaul, conquered by Caesar, 3917 
Caesar receiving surrender of defeated 
chieftain, 2875 

Gauls, route into Greece, 5156 
Gaur, Indian cattle, 1155, 1158 
Gauss, definition : see Weights and 
Measures, units of measurement 
Gautama, born on the borders of 
Nepal (557 n.c.) ; became the 

Buddha, 5077 
Sec also Buddha 

Gautier, Theophile, French romantic 
novelist, poet, and literary critic ; born 
Tarbes 1811 ; died Neuilly near Paris 
1872 : see page 4458 
story of cat and parrot, 779, 3746 
Gauze, position in carburetter, 4320 
Gavi’inis, Island of, blocks set up by 
Bronze Age men, 315 
Gawain, Sir, fights Green Knight, 2885 
killed in rebellion, 6944 
story of his marriage, 6815 
Gay, John, portrait by Kncller, 1927 
for poems see Poetry* Index 
Gayal, animal of India, 1155, 1158 
Gay callithamnion, seaweed, 3415 
Gay-Lussac, Joseph Louis, French 
chemist ; born 1773 ; died 1850 ; 
founded the laws concerning union of 
gases : 5319, 6313, 6309 
Gaza. Ancient city of Palestine, once 
a Philistine stronghold. 17,500 
Samson’s feat of strength, 1488 
picture, 3470 


Gazelle, species and habits, 1400 
Cuvier’s gazeUe, 1401 
Gazette, what it is and when the first 
gazettes were printed, 5489 
G.U.B. stands for Knight Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bath 
G.C.I.E. stands for Knight Grand Com- 
mander of the Order of the Indian 
Empire 

G.C.L.H. stands for Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honom* 

G.C.M.G. stands for Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. INlichael and 
St. George 

G.C.S.I. stands for Knight Grand 
Commander of the Order of the Star 
of India 

G.C.V.O. stands for Knight Grand Cross 
of the Iloyal Victorian Order 
Gean, or Wild cherry : see Cherry 
Gear, differential, 4326, 4330 
in mechanics, 6350-52 
Gear-box, motor-car mechanism, 4326 
position on motor-car, 4325 
position on motor-cycle, 4328 
Gear lever rod, on motor-cycle, 4328 
Gear train, in mechanics, 6350 
Gecko, distribution and characteristics 
of 300 species, 4495 
pictures, 4492-93 

Geddes, Jenny, an old woman opposed 
to prelacy who took up her stool to 
throw at the Bishop’s head in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh 
Geelong. Seaport and manufacturing 
centre in Victoria, Australia. 36,000 
Geese that Kept (juard over Rome, 
story, 4737 

Gefle. Swedish Baltic port, exporting 
iron and timber, 35,000 
Gehazi, servant of Elisha, 2728 
Geiranger Fiord, Norway, views, 5780 
Geirrod,- his story, 2266 
Geissler’s-tube, in which light is pro- 
duced by sending an electric discharge 
through rarified gases 
Gellee, Claude : see Lorrain, Claude 
Gelsenkirchen. German industrial 
town in an extensive coalfield in West- 
phalia. 190,000 

Gem pimplet -anemone, picture in 
colour, 1554, 1555 

Gemmi Pass. Chief Swiss highway 
between the Bernese Oberland and 
Rhone valley 
General post, game, 4712 
Generating station, electric, 611 
Generator, at gasworks, 3450 
largest in world, 5607 
Westinghouse, with turbine, 5608 
Generic name, what it is, 6490 
Gen^t, Citizen, emissary to United 
States, 3680 

Genet, pictures of animal, 416 
Geneva. Historic Suiss city, strong- 
hold of Calvin in the 16th century, and 
now capital of the League of Nations. 
Standing at the exit of the Rhone from 
Lake Geneva, it is a well-built place 
with a 12th - century cathedral, a 
university, and fine modern buildings. 
Watches and jewellery are manufac- 
tured. 140,000 

League of Nations’ home, 4674, 
4748 

Red Cross founded at, 4674 
Reformation in,- 4679, 6725 
why is it the international city ? 6725 
League of Nations headquarters, 4747 
Mont Blanc bridge, 6123 
Rousseau Island, 4665 
Geneva, Lake of. Largest lake in the 
Alpine region, covering 225 square 
miles. It lies between Switzerland 
and France, and is traversed by the 
Rhone, its waters being famous for 
their transparency and blueness. 
Geneva, Vevey, Montreux, Villeneuve 
and Ouchy, the port of Lausanne, are 
the principal Swiss tovms on its shores, 
and at the east end is the castle of 
Chillon. There is a regular service of 
steamers, 4668, 4678, 2497 
Geneva Convention (1803). inter- 
national agreement to respect those 
who attend sick and wounded in war 


Genevieve, St., patron saint of Paris. 
Nearly stoned as a false proifiiet at the 
time of a threatened attack by Attila, 
she was saved by the intervention of St 
Germain, and died about 512 
paintings by Puvis de Chavannes, 2925, 
2926 

Genghis Khan, a great Mongolian con- 
queror whose dynasty lasted from 1222 
to 1259 : sec page 6390 
Genius, a talk about, 1235 
Carlyle’s definition, 2602 
spirit worshipped in ancient Greece 
and Rome, 3520 

Gennesaret, Plain of, picture, 3407 
Genoa. Chief port and one of the 
most important manufacturing cities of 
northern Italy, with iron-working, 
fruit-preserving, sugar, cloth, and 
cotton industries. C)nce a powerful 
republic, sharing with Venice the trade 
of the East, Genoa still has many fine 
Renaissance palaces and ancient 
churches ; its cathedral dates from 
985. Among its citizens were Colum- 
bus and Mazzini. 300,000 : see pages 
1016, 4916, 6110, 4920 
Columbus’s statue, 4923, 

Gentian, plant, 4416, 5268, 5890 
common autumn, in colour, 5395 
field, in colour, 4420 
marsh, in colour, 6128 
Gentu penguin, bird, with King Pen- 
guin, 4001 

Geodric, Prince Vladzis, how his fathei 
found him, 6814 

Geoffrey, J., On the Steps of the Church, 
painting, 3654 

Geological Period, Era or Age, explan- 
ation of, 10. 646 , 

Cambrian Age, 885 

Carboniferous Age, 1257 

Cretaceous Ago, 1633 

Eocene Age, 1753 

Jurassic Age, 1505 

Mesozoic or Secondary Age, 1381 

Miocene Age, 1756 

Oligocene Age, 1756 

Permian Age, 1260 

Pleistocene Age, 1877 

Pliocene Age, 1877 

Silurian Age, 888, 1009 

Triassic Age, 1381 

Glacial Ages, how can we explain ? 2250 
Pictures of its plants, animals and 
their fossil remains, together with maps 
of the British strata, are to be found 
uith each Age 

map of the four Eras, in colour 766-7 
Geology, study of, 765, 2001, 5574 
rock details, series 2003-7 

See also Fossil ; Geological Period ; 
and names of Ages 
Geometry, Euclid’s boons, 986 
angles and corners, simple lessons, 2118 
curved shapes, simple lessons, 2240 
invented by Hero of Alexandria, 2745 
George, St., the patron saint of England. 
He is said to have been persecuted by 
Diocletian about 303. Many stories 
are told of him, particularly a legend 
of the slaying of a dragon at Silene in 
Libya, 781 

how flag originated, 2401 
in Faerie Quecne, 5919 

Pictures of St. George 
drav.dng by Diirer, 1194 
'painting by Mantegna, 040 
picture by Diirer, 1187 
sculpture by Donatello, 4529 
with the dragon 778 
with the Holy Fainhy, by Giovanni 
Bellini, 938 

George I, king of England, could not 
speak English, 1327, 4535 
George II, king of England, lack of 
interest in British affairs, 1327 
George III, king of England, American 
colonies lost, 1330, 3676, 4126 
George IV, king of England, portrait 
by Hoppner, 2060 

George V, king of England, speech at 
opening of Parliament, 4536 
George, of Podebrad, king of Bohemia, 
4552 

George, David Lloyd : see Lloyd George 
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Georgetown. Capital and port of 
British Guiana, on the ]Jemerara 
river. The exports include coffee, 
sugar, cocoa, rum, gold and balata, 
and there are Anslican and Boman 
Catholic cathedrals. 56,000 
Georgia. American cotton State bor- 
dering the Atlantic ; area 50,000 sriuare 
miles ; population 2,000,000 ; capital, 
Atlanta (200,000). Besides cotton, it 
produces much fruit, rice, wheat, 
sugar, ' and tobacco. Savannah, 
Macon, and Augusta are the chief 
tomis. Abbreviation, Ga. 
foundation by Oglethorpe family, 3676 
flag in colour, 4012 

Georgia. Soviet republic in Trans- 
caucasia ; area 45,000 square miles ; 
population 3,200,000. It has great 
agricultural and mineral resource^, in- 
cluding rich deposits of manganese, 
iron, lead, petroleum, and copper, and 
contains the important towns of 
Tiflis, the capital (360,000), Ivutais, 
Poti, and Batum. It is subordinate to 
Bussia: 1713, 5896, 6016 
Geraldton, Western Australian port, 
trading in precious metals, wool, and 
sandalwood, 5100 

Geranium, introduced from South 
Africa, 6258 

meadow members of family, 4416, 5890 
Gerard, Sir Montague, adventure with 
wild boar, 1654 
Gerbil, rodent, 1035 
Gerhardt, Paul, German sacred poet 
and writer of hymns ; born near 
Wittenberg 1007 ; died Liibben, 
Prussia, 1076 : see page 4698 
Gericault, Jean, Prench painter of the 
romantic school ; born Bouen 1791 ; 

died Paris 1824 : see page 1806 
Gerlache, Adrien de : see Be Gerlache 
Germ : see Microbe 
Germain, St., bishop of Paris who tried 
to reform the di.ssoiute Court life of the 
Cth century; died in 570 
German architecture. 5991 
modem buildings, 6476 
Benaissance style, 6371 
llomanesque cathedrals, 5746 
pictures: see illustrations to above 
references, and under names of German 
towns 

German aid, development, 1185 
bronze workers of IGtli century, 6740 
Jack of spirituality, 1185 
painters of 19th century, 3398 
sculpture, 4643 

pictures: 11S6-7, 1189-92, 3399. 3401, 
3404 

See also names of painters and 
sculptors 

German blatella, insect, in colour, 5713 
Germander, seed hurled away, 946 
wood germander, flower, in colour, 4908 
Germander speedwell, 4284 
flower, in colour, 4285 
German East Africa : see Tanganyika 
Territory 

German Empire : see Germany 
German hornet-fly, in colour, 5714 
Germania, ship, Arctic voyage, 6434 
Germanicus, Boman general (15 b.c. — 
A.D. 19), portraits, 1667, 2878 
German language, number of people 
who speak it. 2415 
German literature, its story, 4695 
Germany. Bepublic of central Europe, 
with an area of 182,000 square miles 
and a population of about 60,000,000. 
of whom more than half are Boman 
Catholics. It consists of a Icderation 
of States of which Prussia, Bavaria, 
Whirtcmberg, Baden, and Saxony are 
the chief, and is the most important 
manufacturing country of the European 
continent, having nearly 50 towns with 
over 100,000 people. In 1912 its annual 
mineral produce was valued at nearly 
£600,000.000, the coalfields of the Biihr 
and Saar valleys, Saxony, and Upper 
Silesia being especially important, 
though iron, lead, zinc, silver, and salt 
are also mined. Bye, wheat, sugar- 
beet, wine, and potatoes arc the cliief 
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crops, and textile, engineering, che- 
mical, paper, iron, steel, and hardware 
the chief manufacturing industries. 
Among the greatest towns are Berlin 

(3.850.000) , the capital, Munich 

(640.000) , Leipzig (600,000), Dresden 

(590.000) , Cologne (650,000), Breslau 

(530.000) , Frankfort (435,000), Diisscl- 
dorf (410,000), Knrembcrg (350,000), 
Hanover (400,000), Magdeburg 

(300.000) , Stuttgart (310,000), Chem- 
nitz (300,000), and Mannheim (230,000). 
The greatest ports are Hamburg 

(1.050.000) , Bremen (.320,000), Ivbnigs- 
berg (250,000), Stettin (250,000), Biel 

(220.000) , and Lubeck U20,000); see 
page 4421 

history of Gcrman 5 % 4291 
African possessions surrendered, 3188 
architecture and art : see German 
architecture and art 
Attila crosses the Bhine, 2154 
beet-sugar production, 5107 
Caesar’s description of Germans, 1538 
canals, effect on trade, 4867 
character of people, 4424, 4700 
Christianity’s spread, 1907. 4292 
coal production, 2715 
language and literature ; see German 
language and German literature 
mythology of race. 4696 
Napoleonic wars, 4297 
once united with France. 2521 
overseas empire. 1706 
population, 2041, 4422, 5863 
Prussian militarism, 4624 
railways, 3950 
salt depo.sits, 1540 
value of mark (in 1924), 5392 
flags in colour, 4010 
scenes, 2498, 4423, 4429-36 
Maps of Germany 
animal life of the country. 4306 
general and political, 4312 
industrial life, 4308 
physical features, 4304 
showing historical events, 4310 

See also Great War ; and names of 
States and towns 

Germ plasm, what it means, 4129 
Gemrode Abbey, Germany, llomanesque 
architecture, 5746 

Gerona, ancient cathedral city in 
Catalonia, Spain. 20,000 : see 5994 
Gertler, Mark, English modernist 
painter ; born 1892 : see page 2678 
Gertrude, Queen, in Shakespeare’s play, 
Hamlet, 6163 

Gertrude, St., patron saint of travellers, 
who provided many hostels for pil- 
grims after becoming abbess ol a con- 
vent at Kivelles at the age of 14. She 
is invoked against rats and mice 
Gesta Romanorum, popular medieval 
collection of stories in Latin, 156 
Geta, Boman emperor 2881, 2879 
Gethsemane, Garden of, 4586, 3470 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., town 
giving its name to vUe Federal victory 
in American Civil War in 1803 
Abraham Lincoln’s speech, 1639 
Geyser, in Yellowstone National Park, 
3803 

G.F.S. stands for Girls’ Friendly Soctety 
Gharial, Indian crocodile, 4494, 4488 
Ghats. Mountain ranges fringing the 
cast and west of the Indian Deccan 
Ghegs. Albanian people, 4554 
Ghent. Ancient Flemish capital, at 
the junction of the Lys and Scheldt. 
Here are splendid medieval buildings, 
including the magnificent cathedral, 
belfry, cloth hall, university, and 
Begninages, while there arc textile, 
iron, leather, and sugar industries. 

170,000 : see page 5526 
Hubert van Eyck’s wonderful altar 
piece, 1052 

St. Bavon’s cathedral, 5652 
town hall, 6371 
Quai aux Herbe.s, 5659 
tow'er.s, 5653 

^^^n Eyck monument, 5062 
Gherkin, what it is, 2434 
Ghetto, at Frankfort-on-Main, 4427 
what is a ghetto ? 6979 

7221 


Gibs 

Ghibeliines (1140 to 1450), political 
party in Italy which maintained the 
supremacy of the German kings, 4581 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, one of the finst great 
Florentine sculptors, maker of the 
famous Baptistery’ doors , born Flor- 
ence about 1378 ; died tliere 1455 : 

see pages 4522, 4716 
portrait, 4715 

Ghirlandaio Domenico, Florentine pain- 
ter, teacher of Michael Angelo ; born 
Florence 1449 : died there 1494 : see 
page 6134 

his decorative art, 574 

The . Virgin with the Infant Christ, 569 

The Visitation, 567 

Ghizeh : see Gizeh 

Ghurka, warlike race of N. India pro- 
viding Indian regiments, 2814 
Giant, causes of grondh, 3176 
Giant bell-flower,’ what it is like, 4781 
flower, in colour, 4007 
Giant dock, flower G009 
Giant dragon-fly, in colour, 5713 
Giant of the Peak, legend, 1524 
Giant petrel, bird, 3999 
Giant plantain-eater, bird. 3377 
Giant polyanthus, plant, 6382 
Giant pompilus wasp. 5S43 
Giant puff-ball, fungus, 3411 
Giant’s Causeway. Mass o: basalt 
columns, formed by a prehistoric 
volcanic eruption, on the north coast of 
Co. Antrim, Ireland. There are alto- 
gether some 40.000 columns, each from 
15 to 20 incbc.s in diameter, packed 
closely together, and the whole mass 
forms one of the most remarkable 
geological wonders of its kind in the 
world, 216, 518, 2002 
basalt columns, 2007 
general view, 3069 
wishing chair, 2005 
Giant sloth, characteristics, 2272 
Giant snail, with egg, 0577 
Giant spider crab, picture, 5477 
Giant squirrel, of Malabar, 1033 
Giant stone-fly, insect in colour, 5713 
Giant tailed-wasp, in colour, 5714; 5839 
Giant tree-toad, amphibian, 4741 
Giant who Carried the Poor, story, 6810 
Giant with Three Golden Hairs, story, 
with picture, 2509 

Gibbon, Edward, English historian ; 
born Putney, Surrey, 1737 ; died Lon- 
don 1794 : author of the Decline and 
Fall of the Boman Empire. 3094, 3268 
sitting in church, 3093 
Gibbon, monkey, 165, 164 
Gibbons, Grinling, English wood- 
carver and sculptor ; born Botterdam 
1648 : died London 1720 : sec pages 
3859, 4766, 6732 

discovered at work by Evelyn, 1851 
portrait, 3855 

woodwork in St. Paul’s cathedral, 6733 
Gibbous Moon, term applied to the 
moon when more than half full. Gib- 
bous is from a Latin word meaning 
hump-backed 

Gibbs, James, architect, 6470 
Gibraltar. Bock fortress and port near 
the soutbenimost point of Spain, 
dominating the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Captured by Booke in 1704, it has ever 
since been a British naval station, being 
considered the key to tlie Mediter- 
ranean. Tlie Bock is the home of the 
only monkeys found in Europe. 

20,000 ; see pages 3417, 3554 
arms in colour, 4985 
flag in colour, 2406 
harbour, 3502 
Bock of Gibraltar, 3432 
Spanish troops marching out, 1950 
Gibraltar, Strait of. Strait dividing 
Europe from Africa and connecting 
the Atlantic with the Mediterranean 
Sea. 12 miles wide, it is dominated 
by the fortress and Bock of Gibraltar ; 
wliicb have been British since 1704 ; 
on the Moroccan shore are the ports of 
Ceuta and Tangier 

Gibson, James, English architect, de- 
signer of the Middlesex Guildhall in 
London ; born 1861 : see page 4230 
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Gibson, John, Psyche and Zephyrs, 
sculpture, 5135 

Giddiness, wliy am I giddy when look- 
ing down from a hciglit ? 3406, 5264 
Gideon, Israelite judge, 1366 
choosing three hundred warriors, 1362 
Giffard, Henri, balloon maker, 4445 
Gigantosaurus, thigh-bone’s length, 1508 
Gijon. Chief port of Asturias, Spain, 
being connected by railway with 
Oviedo. 55,000 

Gilbert, Alfred, English sculptor, famous 
for his Icarus and his Piccadilly foun- 
tain ; born 1854 ; see page 4767 
Comedy and Tragedy, sculpture, 4563 
Cupid, sculpture, 4656 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, English navi- 
gator ; born Compton, Devonshire, 
•about 1539 ; lost at sea 1583 ; founded 
the colony of Is^ewfoimdland, 1020, 
1946, 5206 

takes possession of Newfoundland, 5213 
Gilbert, Sir John (1817-97), English 
artist; his paintings, 

Falstatf Reviews his Followers, 1105 
Shylock and the Merchants, 1101 
Gilbert, William, English physician and 
scientist; born Colchester 1540 ; died 
London 1603 : see 609, 5323, 6309- 
electrical experiments, 234, 3610 
experiment before Queen Elizabeth, 
5331 

Gilbert Islands. Group of British 
Micronesian islands, IS being in- 
habited. Pandanus fruit, phosphates, 
and copra are exported, 3421 
residents’ flag in coloiu-, 2407 
Gilboa, Mount, victory of Philistines 
at, 1861 

Gilder, Richard Watson : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Gilead, Mount, picture, 3468 
Gilert the Faithful Dog, story, 2888 
Gilfillan, Robert : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Gill, lish’s lungs, 184, 326 
semi-circular canals and larynx de- 
veloped from, 3407 
Gillaroo trout, in colour, facing 5197 
Gillingham. Kentish town adjoining 
Chatham, of which it practically forms 
part. 55,000 

Gilman, Charlotte Ferkins : for poem 
see Poetry Index 

Gilt-edged securities, popular name for 
Consols and other investments issued 
on the credit of a goveniment, and so 
considered safe 

Ginannia, forked seaweed, 3413 
Ginevra, illustration to poem, 3073 
Ginger, where it grows, 2808 
plant in colour, 2686 
Ginning machine, separates seeds from 
cotton, 174 

Giocondo, Giovanni, Venetian architect ; • 
born Verona about 1450: died Rome 
1515 : see pages 272, 6112 
Giorgione, Venetian painter ; born 
Castelfranco Veneto about 1477 ; died 
Venice 1511 : see pages 280, 934 
teacher of Titian, 6678 
his portrait, 271 
portrait of a General, 279 
Giotteschi, followers of Giotto, 573 
Giotto, Florentine painter, sculptor, 
and architect ; born Vespignano near 
Florence 1276 ; died Florence 1337 ; a 
pupil of Cimabue and designer of the 
Duo mo at F'lorence : 4716 
campanile of Florence cathedral, 5993 
frescoes, 568, 573 
Death of St. Francis, 572 
Flight into Egypt, 570 
Giotto discovered by Cimabue, 4719 
introduced by Dante to friend, 4719 
statue, 4715 

talking to Cimabue, 4717 
See also Giotteschi 

Giotto’s Tower, Florence, building of 
campanile, 4716 

Donatello helps to build it, 4720 
Luca della Robbia helps with decora- 
tion, 4729 


pictures, 4724-6 

Giovanni Pisano, Italian sculptor, 4522 


Gipsywort, common, what it is like, 6011 


fiotver, picture, 6009 
Giraffe, born with horns, 2516 
characteristics and habits, 1401 
neck has seven vertebrae, 294 
tallest animal, 1403 
Giralda Tower, Seville, picture, 5625 
Giraldus Cambrensis, historian, 597 
Girardon, Frangois, French sculptor of 
the age of Louis XIV ; born Troyes 
about 1630 ; died Paris 1715 : see 
page 4645 

Giraudon, Edouard, sculpture of god- 
dess Roma, 1530 
Girdled drone-fly, picture, 6082 
Girdled tenthredo, insect in colour, 5714 
Girgenti. One of the mo.st ancient 
cities of Sicily, the Akragas of the 
Greeks and Agrigentum of the Romans. 
It has catacombs, medieval walls, and 
a 14th-century cathedral, but it is 
chiefly famous for its many remains 
of Greek- temples. 30,000 
Greek temple of Concord. 5508 
Girl Guides, organisation for girls simi- 
lar to that of Boy Scouts 
badges, 7219 

Giri I left behind me, tune used by 
army and navy on leaving stations or 
garrison towns, 1264 
Girl in the Rice Field, story and pic- 
ture, 2757 

Girls and- boys come out to. play, nur- 
seiy rhyme and music, 353 
Girl who Defied an Emperor, story, 6811 
Girl who Held the Fort, story, 6936 
Girl who kept dry in the Rain, story, 
2384 

Girl who saw the Tsar, story, 5708 
Girl who walked to London, story, 5334 
Giromella, Charles, Boy and Snail, 
sculpture, 5132 

Gironde. Wide estuary formed by the 
French Garonne and Dordogne below' 
Bordeaux 

Girondins, French Republican party, 652 
Girtin, Thomas, English landscape 
•painter, one of the founders of the 
water-colour schoool ; born South- 
wark 1775 ; died London 1802 : see 
page 2420 

Kirkstall Abbey, painting, 2423 
Girton College, Cambridge, picture, 6607 
Gisborne Thomas: for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Gisze, George, portrait by Holbein, 1190 
Giulio Romano, Italian painter and 
architect, a pupil of Raphael ; born 
Rome 1492 ; died Mantua 1546 
Gizeh, temple of sphinx, 6850 
painted w'alls of tomb, in colour, 319 
pyramid and sphinx, 5384 
pyramids, 1530, 5387 
Glace Bay. Port of Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, in a coal-mining 
district. 17,000 

Glacial Age, or Ice Age, 168, 2250 
Pleistocene Age described, 1877, 1880 
relation to art, 191 
British Isles in, 5248 
will the Ice Age come again ? 4997 
glacier marks on rocks in Scotland, 2001 
glaciers formerly in British Isles, 472-3 
Hoclistetter ice-falls, New' Zealand, 2246 
stones with scratches made by ice, 2004 
Glacier, how' one is made, 2250 
effect on Earth’s surface, 2002 
in Ice Age, 1877, 1880 
Jostedalsbrae, Norway, 5778 
Tasman Glacier in New Zealand, 2694 
Pictures of Glaciers 
Bosson Glacier. Mont Blanc, 2132 
in Rocky Mountains, 2202 
in Spitzbergen. 2249 
Mer de Glace, Chamonix. 4054 
on the Gabelhorn, 2246 
Tasman Glacier, New' Zealand, 2249, 
2703 

See also Glacial Age 
Glacier-flea, cold-loving insect, 5722 
Glacier Park, American preserve in 
Montana, 3800 

Gladbach, German industrial tow'ii, 4426 
Gladdon : see Fetid iris 
Gladiator, Roman contests, 1536 
statues, 1784, 4395 
Gladiolus, flower, picture, 6384 


Gladstone, .William Ewart, English 
statesman ; born Liverpool 1809 ; died 
Haw'ardcn Castle, Flintshire, 1898 ; 

prime minister four times 
attempt to solve Irish question, 1588 
on taxation, 4659 

repeal of coni laws supported, 2138 
South .4frican policy, 3186 
support given to Schlicmann, 6984 
portraits, 1826, 2133 
portrait, with parents, 4134 
speaking in Parliament, 1587 
Glaisher, Dr. James, English meteoro- 
logist ; born Rotherhitbe 1809 ; died 
„ Croydon 1903 : see pages 20, 21 
Glamis Castle, architecture, 6235, 6249 
Glamorgan. County of South Wales ; 
area 800 square miles ; population 
1,255,000 ; capital Cardiff. The main 
industry is coal-mining, tlie anthracite 
mines being the most important in 
Great Britain ; but the tinplating, 
smelting, and oil-refming industries 
are considerable. Here are the ports of 
Cardiff, Swansea, and Barry, and the 
mining centres of Rhondda. Merthyr 
Tydfd, Aberdarc, and Pontypridd ; 
other places of note are Llandaff, Caer- 
philly, and Neath 
Gland, far-rcacliing effects, 3173 
ductless glands, 3174, 3176 
fluids made by the glands, 1432 
saliva carried by tubes, 1064 
w'ork done by stomach glands, 2062 
pictures of glands, 3173 
pictures of glands in botany. 6495 
See also under specific names 
Glanvill, Ranulf, fine imposed on, 3270 
Glanville fritillary, egg, caterpillar, and 
chrysalis, in colour, 6208 
Glasgow. Largest Scottish city and 
port, and second largest in Great 
Britain. Standing on the Clyde, 23 
miles from its motith, it is In the heart 
of the iron and coal mining district of 
w'estem Scotland, of. w'hich it is the 
commercial and raihvay centre : the 
Clyde has been deepened so that large 
ships can penetrate into the city. 
Shipbuilding, iron-founding, engineer- 
ing, and the making of locomotives are 
all important, but there arc also textile, 
rubber, chemical, glass and many otlier 
manufactures, wdiile the shipping trade 
is considerable. The cathedrai of St. 
Mungo w'as begun in the 12th century, 
and the university founded in 1450. 

1,050,000 : see page 341 
cathedral, 5871, 6731 
town liall, 6473 

Pictures of Glasgow 
arms, in colour, 4990 
George Square, 1336 
Glasgow’ and South-Western Raihvay 
engine, in colour, 1044 
university arms, in colour, 4989 
Glass, story of manufacture, 4374 
discovered by Phoenicians, 4373 
glassw'ort used in making, 5762 
hot glass can be moulded or cut, 2418 
how' to mend it, 2488 
making stained glass. 6731 
mu.sic from drinking glasses, with 
picture, 1495 

Potteries centre of industry in England, 
341 

silicon in glass, 16 
Venetian glass, 4915 
W’eight of a cubic foot: see Weights 
and ^Measures, w’eight of materials 
Wonder Questions 
why can w'e see through it ? 5736 
why does hot w’atcr crack thick glass 
more easily tlian thin ? 3890 
wily tlocs it not break if put in cold 
water and boiled ? 6234 
wiiy is it bard to write on glass ? 2296 
wiiy will glass not bend ? 2418 
Pictures of Glass 
discovery by Pboeiiicians, 4374 
magnifying, iiow’ it enlarges, 3283 
picture-story, 4375-84 
stained glass in Perugia church, 6734 
See also Material, strength of 
materials 

Glass stopper, how to remove, 1625 
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Glasswort, of Spinacli family, 2436 
flower, picture, 5759 
Glastonbury. Ancient Somersetshire 
town, famous as a place of pilgrimage 
in the Middle Ages. Here are remains 
of one of the finest abbey churches in 
England, besides several monastic 
buildings. Near by are prehistoric 
lake-villages. (4300) 
abbey, picture, 903 
Glaucous gull, size of bird, 3993 
Glaucous pimplet anemone, in colour, 
1553 

Glaucus, sea-god, 3529 
Glazing, in china and earthenware, 302 
use in leather manufacture, 3160 
Gleaners, The, Millet’s famous picture 
in Louvre, 2792 

Glenariff, Ireland, pot-holes, GlOO 
Glencoe, Argyllshire. 1338 
Glencoe, massacre of (1692), treacherous 
murder of the Macdonalds of Glencoe by 
their enemies the Campbells, under 
authority from ’William III 
Glenclalough. Beautiful valley in Co. 
Wicklow, containing ruins known as 
the Seven Churches. These are among 
the oldest in Ireland, the cathedral 
dating from the 7th century 
Glend ;war, Owen, Welsh national hero ; 

burn jjrobably 1359 ; died about 1415 
Glenfinlass, in Trossachs, 1338 
Gleyre, Charles, his painting, Buth 
and Boaz, 1G20 

Gliding, ciiginelcss flight, 4580 
how to make a model glider, with 
picture, 4828, 4829 
pioneer experiments, 22 
Glinsky tube, glass tube with bulbs for 
distilling 

Globe-fish, formidable armour, 5234 
lesser spotted globe-fish, 5231 
Globe-flower, what it is like, 5519 
in colour, 5G42 

Globehorn anemone, in colour, 1555 
Globe Theatre, London, Shakespeare 
part owner, 4476 
Shakespeare at a play, 4475 
Glomerule, in botany, G495 
Glommen. Largest Norwegian river, 
having a great timber trade Horn 
the Osterdal. . 350 miles 
Glooskap, baby story, 780 
Gloria in excelsis, Latin for Glory to 
God in the highest 
Gloriana, in Eaerie Queene, 5919 
Gloria Patri, Latin for Glory be to the 
Father 

Glory Woods, near Dorking, 1500 
Glost oven, china glazed in it, 302 
Gloucester. Capital of Gloucestershire, 
on the Severn. One of the most liis- 
toric English cities, it has a splendid 
cathedral, largely Norman in style, a 
12th-century church, and remains of 
ancient walls. There arc railway shops 
and agricultural trades. 52.000 
cathedral, 4766. 5874, 1716, 3639,5878, 
5882 

arms, in colour, 4990 
Gloucester Grebe, aeroplane, 4689 
Gloucestershire. Westem county of 
England ; area 1243 scpiare miles ; 
population 760,000 ; capital Glou- 
cester. Here are tlie mouths of the 
Severn and Avon, the Forest of Dean, 
the Cotswold Hills, and the towns of 
Bristol, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkes- 
bury, and Cirencc,ster 
Gloves, how to make a bag from a pair 
of gloves, with picture, 253 
how to make sachet, with picture, 2610 
Glow-worm, purpose of radiance, 6333 
w'hy docs a glow-worm glow ? 686 
Gluck, Christoph e, portrait, 145 
Glume of grass, opening, 581 
Gluten, in wheat, 1574 
Glutton, or wolverine, 793, 789 
Glycon, of Athens, Greek sculptor ; 
lived probably first century A.u. ; see 
page 4404 

his Farncse Hercules, 4101 
Glyptodoa, ancestor of armadillo, 2274 
gm. stands for Gramme 
Gmelin’s itophyllum, seaw^eed, 3413 
G.BI.T. stands for Greemvich Mean Time 


Gnat : see Mosouito . 

Gneiss, rocks, 765, 768 
Gnesen. Or Gniezno, ancient corona- 
tion place of the Polish kings, with a 
lOth-centnry cathedral. 25,000 
general view. 6139 

Gnorimus, noble, beetle, in colour, 6336 
Gnu, ch.araeteristics and species, 1400 
white-tailed .species, 1399 
Goa. Cliief Portuguese .settlement in 
India, lying south of Bombay. It \vas 
conquered by Albuquerque in 1510. 
l*opiilation 500,000 : see pages 5402, 
6750 

Goat, family, 1285 
carriers of Malta fever, 2628 
goat made from a pear, with picture, 
2235 

keeping a goat as a pet, 1866 
milk good and free from tuberculosis, 
1286, 2307 

all kinds of goats, 1279-82 
herd on grassy slope, 1277 
part of lung, magnified, 8883 
Goat and the Lion, fable, with picture, 
4115 

Goat and the Vine, fable, 3866 
Goat moth, and caterpillar, in colour, 
facing 5935 

Goatsbeard, member of genus Trago- 
pogoii, 6493 

flowcr.s close in the dark, 586 
why called Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon, 
5266 

flower, in colour, 5396 
Goat’s rue, 6380 

Goat willow, what it is like, 3787 
use of bark, 3788 

Gobelin, Jean, French tapestry maker ; 
born ])robably Blieims ; died probably 
Paris 1476 : see page 8856 
famous tapestry factoiy, 6738 
sheep-shearing design, 6736 
Gobi. Vast desert, still only partly 
explored, in Chinese Turkestan and 
Mongolia. Here in 1922 \vcre found 
many remains of ]irchistoric creatures, 
including the first dinosaur eggs over 
discovered : 2126, 2375 
Goby, eggs, 5102 
moist tail necessary to life, 4857 
God, man’s first idea of God, 543 
abuse of God’s name, 1235 
Aristotle’s belief, 1287 
duty to God comes first, 2353 
Ezekiel’s teaching, 913 
God is Truth. 493 
how to think of God, 1983 
images forbidden to Israelites, 544 
Israelites worship, 543 
Jewish idea widens, 1665 
Kingdom of tlie Universe, 862 
Kingsley on creation of world, 2225 
man’s inner thoughts known, 1668 
Mohammed’s belief in One God. 2280 
presence in everyday universe, 3099 
tribute from man, 3835 
Godavari. Chief river of the Indian 
Deccan, rising in the Western Ghats 
and flowing into the Bay of Bengal. 
900 miles 

Godetia, flo-wer, picture, 6384 
Gods, Greek and Koman gods, 3513 
Ancient Egyptian gods, 426 
Thales and ancient religions, 672 
Assyrian sculptures, 3898 
Egyptian sculptures, 3895, 3896 
Godsalve, Sir Thomas, portrait by 
Holbein, 1190 

God Save the' Bang, National Anthem, 
John Bull regarded as composer, 
8839 

God Save the People, Ebenezer Elliott’s 
poem, 1584 

Godthaab, torni in Greenland, 5789 
Godwin, Bari of the West Saxons, 
Anglo-Saxon statesman ; died 1033 : 

see pages 707, 5587 
Godwin-Auslen, Mount, height, 5620 
Godwin the Peasant Boy, story and 
picture, 5587 

Godwit, blackrtailed bird, 3876, 3875 
Goes, Van der : see Van der Goes 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, German 
poet, author, and writer of plays, 
greatest figure in German literature ; 

7226 


born Frankfort-on-Main 1749 ; died 
Weimar 1832: see page 4698 
discovery about flowers, 81, 332 
Faust, 4699 

ideas on Greek literature, 5180 
portrait, 4695 

Gog and Magog. Names mentioned in 
Ezekiel, Gog of the land of Magog, 
being described as the enemy of God. 
Two great wooden figures set up in the 
Guildhall, London, are called Gog and 
Magog, and traditionally represent 
ancient British heroes, 4244, 4859 
Gogh, Van : see Van Gogh 
Gogol, Nicholas, first great Russian 
novelist ; born near Poltava 1809 ; 

died Moscow 1852 : see page 4818 
portrait, 4815 

Goidel, ancient race in Ireland, 3062, 
3063 

Gol, Norway, timber church, 5780 
Gold, ancient use in decoration, 5857 
art of the old goldsmiths, 6740 
as money, 5390 
atomic structure, 4223 
Britisli Empire’s output, 6004, 1943 
conductivity ; see Heat, Heat con- 
ductors 

England’s gold in Norman times, 3383 
making of fountain pen nibs, 2033, 2036 
melting point : sec Heat, melting 
points of motal 

principal gold-mining countries, 2076, 
2821, 2448, 2572, 3316 
specific gravity, 4954 
wealth of nations not in gold. 5883 
w'eight of a cubit foot : sec Weights and 
Measures, weight of materials 
world production, 5858 

Wonder Questions 
is there gold in the sea ? 5614 
wliat becomes of all the gold ? 5857 
why does it not tarnish ? 4894 
w'by is it not found in England ? 5371 
native or metallic gold. 1302 
Sec also Gold-mining • 
Goldbeater’s skin, use in airship, 4447 
what is it ? 6106 

Gold Coast. British West African 
colony ; area 80,000 square miles ; 
population 1,500.000 ; capital Accra 
(38,000). Its trade is chiefly in gold, 
palm-oil, rubber, cocoa, and kola nuts, 
and owing to the improvement of 
sanitation is flourishing. Scccondee is 
a growing port : 3183, 3316 
Cape Coast Castle, 3321 
flag in colour, 2408 
treaty-making in 17tb century, 1053 
Goldcrest, young birds, 3139 
Golden Age, of Borne (138 to 161), of 
England (1558 to 1603) : of France, the 
reign of Louis XIV, 3514 
Golden Ass, what was it ? 3394 
Golden conure, bird, in colour, 3144 
Golden-crested bird of paradise, 2772 
Golden-crested wren, smallest British 
bird, 3025 
in colour, 2900 
Golden cuckoo, 3377 
Golden eagle, 3630, 3636 
in colour, 2897 
Golden-eye duck, 3753 
Golden Fleece, what was the search for 
the Golden Fleece ? 6972 
Golden Hind, Drake’s ship. 4598, 5212 
Golden Horde, invasion of Russia, 5893, 
6016 

Golden Horn. Inlet of the Bosphorus 
forming the harbour of Constantinople. 
It is crossed by Galata Bridge, connect- 
ing the Turkish district of Stamboiil 
with the Christian district of Pera 
pictures, 5029, 5037 
Golden-limbed cereal beetle, in colour, 
6335 

Golden mole, blind animal, 294, 296 
Golden numbe., wLat it is, 6975 
Golden oriole, in colour 3021 
Golden osmylus, in colour, 5713 
Golden pheasant, in colour, 3263 
Golden plover, in colour, 2766 
Golden-rod, of genus Solidago, 6493 
picture, 6378 

Golden samphire, 5759, 6493 
flower, in colour, 5643 
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Gold 

Golden saxifrage, pollinated by snails. 

832 . 

what it is like, 5892 
picture, 5891 

Golden tree-fpg, amphibian, 4743 
Goldfinch, bird preserved by Act of 
Parliament 2901 

legend of liow it got its plumage, 6633 
in colour, 2899 
nest and eggs 2903 
picture of a pair,, 2892 
Goldfish, food and habits, 4978 
Gold-fronted green bulbul, in colour, 
32G1 

Gold glass, or aventurin, under micro- 
scope, 3882 

Goldilocks, of Buttercup family, 4782 
flowers in colour, 4905 5G41 
Gold leaf, manufacture, 6106 
Gold mining, sluicing in Alaska, 3793 
in Australia, 2575 
in New Zealand, 5857 
Waihi, New Zealand, 2705 
Goldoni. Carlo Venetian UTiter of plays, 
creator of modern Italian comedy ; 
born Venice 1707 : died Paris 1793 : 
see page 4583 

Goldsinny, fish in colour, facing 5100 
Goldsmith, Oliver, Irish poet, novelist, 
and writer of play. ; born Pallas, Co. 
Longford, 1728 ; died London 1774 ; 

a great friend of Dr. Johnson, 1979 
poem : see Poetry Index 
lunching in toum, 1973 
playing his flute, 1979 
portrait, 1827 

scene from Vicar of Wakefield, 2349 
walking with Doctor Johnson, 1977 
Goldsmiths’ Company, figure-head of 
statu barge, 4SG4 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, 4230 
Gold-spangled anemone, in colour, 1553 
Golf balls, X-ray photograph, 24G7 
Goliath, killed by David, 1860 
defying arm-es of Israel. 1987 
speaking to David, 1987 
Goliath beetle, African insect, G320 
Gomel. Eailway and commercia 
centre in western llussia. 100,000 
Gondola, of airship, pictures, 4450, 4451 
Goneril, in Shakespeare’s play King 
Lear, 6169 

Goniometer used for measuring solid 
angles, particularly of crystals 
Gonneville, Binot de, explorer, 2377 
Gonometer robusta, of llhodesia, cater- 
pillar, n colour, 6210 
Gonville and Cains College. Cambridge, 
arms, in comur, 1988 
Gonzalo, in Shakespeare’s play The 
Tempest, 6296 

Goodall, Frederick, his pictures 
Packing Wool in Egypt, 798 
Bobekah at the Well, 623 
Good Hope, Cape of. South-western- 
most point of Africa, 30 miles south of 
Cape Town. Discovered by Bartholo- 
mew Diaz in 1487, it has given its name 
to the Cape Province 
Good-King-Henry, plant 5023 
flower, in colour. 5141 
Good King Wenceslas, picture to poem, 
3034 

Goodman, the boy who saved the 
hamlet, 5581 

Goodness, brings happiness. 3837 
what it means, 619 

Good Samaritans of the Desert, story, 
5957 

Goodwick Hill, Pembrokeshire, 1462 
Goodwin, Albert. The Wreck of Armada, 
painting, 1075 

Goodwin Sands. Dangerous line of 
shoals lying about six miles from the 
east coast of Kent. Partly exposed at 
low tide, they have been the scene of 
frequent wrecks, and are marked by 
four lightships. They are believed to 
bo the remains of an island belonging 
to Earl Godwin which was submerged 
in the 11th century, 1050 
Goodyear, Char.es, vulcanisation of 
rubber discovered. 1166 
Goole. Yorkshire port at the junction 
of the Ouse and Don, exporting cliiefly 
coal. 19,000 
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Goosander, bird, 3752 
in colour, 2897 
Goose, family, 3747 

characteristics and habits, 3751, 3754 
speed of flight, 5864 
different varieties, 3752, 3753 
in colour, 2766, 3261, .3262 
route of migration, 223 
Gooseberry, 1820, 1817 
fruit m colour, 3666 
Gooseberry saw-fly, picture, 5839 
Goosefoot, members of family, 2436, 
2442, 5762 

Goose grass, member of Bed.straw 
family, 2683 
flower in colour, 42SS 
Goose that was only a Goose, fable, 3624 
Goosey, Goosey Gander, nursery rhvme, 
picture, 229 

Gopher, uses mouth to carry material 
dug up. 1036 

Goral, link between goats, antelopes, 
and serows, 1286 
picture of animal, 1280 
Gorboduc, first English tragedy, 857 
Gordian three Bomau emperors, por- 
tniits, 2879 

Gordian, senator of Borne, father of 
Pope Gregory I, 2278 
Gordian Knot, what was the Gordian 
knot ? 3769 

Gordon, Adam Lindsay, Australian 
poet; born Fayal, Azores, 1833 ; died 
New Brighton, Melbourne, 1870 : see 
pages 4206, 4201 

Gordon, Charles George, English general 
and administrator, pioneer of British 
rule in the Sudan ; born Woolwich, 
1833 ; killed 1885 at the Malidi’s cap- 
ture of Khartoum ; suppressed tlie 
Taiping revolt in China, 3004, 6512, 
6862 

monument at Woolwich, 4768 
monument in St. Paul’s cathedral, 4110 
Gordon, George: see Byron, Lord 
Gordon-Cumming family, arms, 928 
Gordon Riots (1 780), organised by Lord 
George Gordon as «a protest against 
relaxation of penalties against English 
Homan Catholics 

Gorgas, William Crawford, American 
army surgeon ; born Mobile, Alabama, 
1854 ; died London 1920 ; conqueror of 
yellow fever in Panama Canal Zone, 
2623, 2967, 4868, 7004 
Gorgon, mythological monster, 3530, 
5736 

head cut off by Perseiis, 4967 
Gorilla, characteristics, 159 
known to the ancients, 2997 
pictures, IGT, 163 

Gorizia. City of north-east Italy, with 
a cathedral and an ancient castle. It 
has leather, paper, soap, and pottery 
maniuactures, but was much damaged 
during the War. 35,000 
Gorky, Maxim, llussiaii novelist; born 
Nlini Novgorod in 1868 
portrait, 4815 

Gornicki, Polish writer, 6133 
Gorse : sec Furze 

Goschen, Sir Edward, British ambas- 
sador in Berlin at outbreak of Great 
War, 1706 

Goshawk, characteristics, 3631 
picture, 3627 

Goshen, Land of, Jacob settled in, 994 
Gospels, The, Book of Kells, 450 
illuminated copy in British Jluscum, 450 
stories from, 4211 

Gosport, Suburb of. Portsmouth, on 
the west side of Portsmouth Harbour. 
34,000 

Gosse, Edmund, English poet and 
literary critic : born London 1849 : 

see pages 3833, 4083 
poems : sec Poetry Index 
Goto Canal, Sweden, locks, 1878 
GotchjT.C., painting, GoIdenYor.th,43S5 
Gotham, story of ndse fools, 662 
Gothenburg. Chief port of western 
Sweden, on the Cattegat. A cathedral 
citv, it has shipbuilding, fishing, iron- 
founding, and bre^ving industries and a 
great export trade. 230,000 : see page 


Grac 

Gothic architecture, new architecture 
that arose in Middle Ages, 5869, 5985 
Belgian, Dutch, German, and Italian 
styles, 5991, 5992 

churches built in 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, 449 

French chateanx and town halls, 6357 
modern cxam])lcs in London, 6472 
rayonnant style, 5988 
English specimens, 5865. 5875-82 
European examples, 5987, 5995-6002 
See also Architecture under names 
of countries 

Gothic art, beautiful statuettes in early 
Gothic cathedrals, 4406 
medieval woodcarving, 6732 
stained'glass windows, 6731 
examples, 4405 

Gothland. Largest Swedish island in 
the Baltic; area 1220 square miles ; 

population 56,000 
Go to bed first, nursery rhyme, 230 
Gottingen, German university town, 4427 
Goujon, Jean, one of the greatest 
French Benaissance sculptors ; born 
about 1515 : died after 1564 : see pages 
4644, 6360 

Nymifli of the Seine, sculpture, 4643 
Goulburn. Agricultural centre and 
railway junction in New South Wales, 
Australia, with two cathedrals. 
12.000 

Gould, Gerald : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Gould, Hannah Flagg : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Goulden, R. R., his Margaret Bamsay 
■ Macdonald monument, 4232, 5136 
Gounod, Charles Franpois, French com- 
poser ; born Paris ISIS ; died St. Cloud 
1893 ; composer of the opera of Faust 
portrait, 145 

Gourd, loofahs and dried gourds. 189 
members of Gourd family, 2432, 2433 
Gourdan, Bertram de, set free by 
Bichard I, 1733 

Government, cost in 1905, 1914 and 
1023, 4658 
personnel, 4538 

See also Parliament 
Governor, mechanical, adopted by Watt, 
2748 

in steam-engine, 3212 
in engineering, 6350 
Governor-General of Dominion.*?, flags 
in colour, 2406-2408 
Gow, Andrew Garrick, English historical 
painter ; born London 1848 ; died there 
1920 : sec page 2544 
War Dispatch, his painting, 2555 
Gower, George, English painter, ser- 
geant-painter to Queen Elizabeth ; 

flourished 1575-1585 : see page 1924 
Gowrie Conspiracy (August 5, 1600), a 
mysterious plot against James VI of 
Scotland 

Goya, Francisco, Spanish painter and 
etclier, called the Hogarth of Spain ; 
born Fiiendctodos, near Saragossa, 
1746 ; died 1828 : sec page 1312 
Pictures by Goya 
Donna Isabella, 3537 
Duchess of Alba, 3778 
Parasol, the, 1309 
Goyen, Van : see Van Goyen 
Gozzoli, Benozzo, Florentine painter ; 
born Florence 1420 : died Pisa 1498 ; a 
pupil of Fra Angelico, 573 
painting of one of three Wise l\ren, 572 
St. Augustine Beading Philosophy. 571 
G.P.O. stands for General Post Office, 
which see 

G.R. stands for King George (Latin, 
Georgius Bex) 

Gr. stands for grain and gramme 

See Weights and Measures tables 
Gracchus, Tiberius, Boman statesman 
and reformer, wdh liis brother Cains 
Gracchus ; born probably 168 B,c. ; 

Idlled 133 : see page 1353 
Grace a Dieu, French for Thank God 
Grace Darling, story, 4849 
Graceful lia beetle, in colour, facing 0425 
Graces or Charites, Greek and Roman 
goddesses of beauty, 3517 
Grackle, black-wingcd bird, 2893 
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Graham, James : for poems see Poetry 
Index, under Montrose. IMarriness of 
Graham, Peter, Scottisli lOth-centiiry 
painter, 2545 

IMoorland lloYer«, painting, 3656 
Graham Land, its discovery, 6559 
Grahamstown. South African cafche- 
tlial city and agricultural centre in the 
east of Cape Province. 15,000 
Graham-Toler family, coat-of-arms, 923 
Grail ; see IToly Grail 
Grain, Canada’s store developed by 
Canadian Pacific •Railway, 2078 
Grain, weight ! see Weights and Meas- 
ures. apothecary’s weight, troy weight. 

avoirdupois weight 
Grain-aphis, insect pest, 5722 
Grain elevator, Braila. Rumania, 5160 
Fort William, Ontario, 2073 
Grammar, origin of the science, 3120 
Gramme, unit of mass used by men of 
science, 4834 

Gramophone, wliv does a trumpet make 
it louder ? 5127 
how it works. 6973 
needle before and after use, 3882 
Grampians. Chief Scottish mountain 
system, extending almost througliout 
tire Highlands. Ben Nevis, 4400 feet, 
is its highest peak ; other peaks are 
Ben Macdhni, Bon Lawers, Cairngorm, 
and Ben Lomond 

Grampus, almost suffocated in mackerel 
shoal, 5101 

Scott’s ponies devoured by, 6558 
seal’s enemy, 911 
attacking hunters, 2151 
Gran. Or Esztergrom, coronation place 
of St. Stephen of Hungary in 1000. Its 
splendid cathedral is one of the largest 
in Europe. 20,000 : see page 4551 
Granada, Nicaragua, landing place on 
Lake Nicaragua, 7010 
Granada. Famous Spanisli cathedral 
and university city, once capital of a 
powerful i^lporish kingdom in .Anda- 
lusia. Here is the Alhambra, tlie 
loveliest example of ^Moorish architec- 
ture. 100,000 • see 5278, 5622 
architecture of cathedral, 6372 
Can-era de Darro, 5285 
cathedral, 6363 
cathedral' interior. 6365 
Moorisli kings’ palace, porch, 5631 
See also .iUhambra 

Grand Canyon. Stupendous gorge of 
the Colorado river, in Arizona, U.S.A. 
In its upper course the river cuts a 
series of canyons stretching 1000 miles, 
and these reach their culminating point 
in the Marble and Grand Canyons, 
which together form a cleft 280 miles 
long and between 2000 and 6000 feet 
deep. While passing through the 
Graiifl Canyon the Colorado drops 
2300 feet, and in places (lows at a rate 
of 20 miles an hour, 3800 
Pictures of the Grand Canyon 
general view. 2131 
rapids of the Colorado river, 3S00 
train passing through. 3797 
waters of Colorado river, 3807 
wonderful rocks, 3806 
Grand Junction Canal, view in Bedford- 
shire, 1S36 

Grand jury, one summoned at the 
assizes and quarter sessions to decide 
which cases shall be submitted to trial. 
It examines the bills of indictment and 
determines which of them are True 
bills or No bills 

Grand Old Man, or G.O.M., name given 
to Gladstone by Lord Rosebery 
Grand Rapids. City of Michigan, 
U.S.A., trading in lumber, fruit, and 
agricultural produce. 140,000 
Grand Remonstrance (1641), protest by 
the House of Common.'^ against all the 
illegal thing.s done by Cliarlcs 1 
Grand Trunk Railway Bridge, Niagara, 
this bridge over the gorge below the 
Falls has a steel arch span 550 feet long, 
connected at each end with the cliff by 
girder spans of 115 feet. It carries a 
double-track railwa5% a carriage way, 
and footways 
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Granite, in Earth's surface, 517 
power needed to crush it, 5853 
quarrying. 5849 

weight of a cubic foot : see Weights 
ami Measures, weight of materials 
Aberdeen quarry, 5852 
Penryii quarry, 5849 
picturesque weathering, 2007 
red Aberdeen, 2005 
sawing, squaring and shaping, 5853-4 
Granny’s Wonderful Chair story by 
Frances Browne, 404 
Grant, James Augustus, explored tlic 
Victoria Nyanza, with Speke, 3006 
portrait, 2997 

Grant. Sir Robert, English statesman 
and wTiter of hymns : born in Bengal 
1779 : buried Poona 1838; see 176 J 
Grant, General Ulysses Simpson. Ameri- 
can general and president, leader of tlie 
Union armies In the Civil War • elected 
President 1S6S and JS72; born Point 
Pleasant, Ohio, 1822 ; died near Sara- 
toga, New York 1885 : see page 3791 
monument in Chicago, 3681 
monument in Washington. 3790 
portrait, 3673 
tomb in New York, 3790 
Granular cystoceira, seaweed, 3414 
Granville. Manufacturing town in 
New South Wales, Australia, within 
Greater Sydney. 15,000 
Grape, oldest cultivated fruit, 1818 
yeast plant’s effect on it, 1440 
fine bunch of grapes, 1816 
fine vines, 1813, 1821 
gathering grapes in Tirol, 1821 
Grape-fruit, citrous fruit. 1815 
Grape hyacinth, member of genus 
Miiscari, 6497 
flower, 6384 

Grape vine aphis, life-story, 4519 
Graph, a word termination meaning 
writing ; from a Greek word 
Graphite, In pencil- making. 1409. 3648 
making of a lead pencil, 1409-1412 
specimen of mineral, 1302 
Grapsus strigosus, laud crab, 5476 
Grasmere Lake, view', 2497 
Grass, the Grass family, 3303 
animal life dependent on grass for food. 

1922, 2427, 2430 
flow'er has only one seed, 1065 
liow it differs from sedge, 3306, 6012 
use as fodder, 2185 
varictic.s, .2186, 3303 
w'hat is grass made of ? 5370 
w'hab is meant by the saying that All 
flesh is grass ? 1922 

why docs it turn yellow after being 
made into hay ? 6230 

Pictures of Grass 

being cur. in Englisli meadow', 21S5 
bringing in harvest of hay, 3303 
common scurvy, flow'cr, 5521 
early field scorpion, in colour, 4236 
esparto grass in making baskets and 
mats, 5273 

feathered seeds of feather grass, 94G 
goose grass, flow'cr. in colour, 42SS 
grasses' of the field, 3305-10 
liaystack being built up, 2187 
root pierced by blade of grass, 205 
series in colour, 581-584 
sheep’s fescue, 3305 
spiked goat and bard grass, seeds work 
along ground, 946 

See also different species of grass 
Grasshopper, British species, 5716 
picture^ in colour, 5713, 5717 
Grasshopper warbler, in colour. 2803 
Grass-leaved orache, wdiat it is, 5762 
Grass of Parnassus, member of genus 
Pariiassia, 5392, 649.2 
flow'er, 5891 

Grass-snake, characteristics, 4496 
Grass tree, description. 3056 
We.st African, 3059 
Grass vetchling, wdiat it is like, 5263 
flower, in colour, 5396 
Gratiano, character in Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice, 6042 
Gratitude, life the great gift for wfiiich 
w'o should be grateful, 3221 
Grattan, Henry, Irish w'riter and 
statesman, who was presented w-itli 
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£50,000 by Irish people for his services 
to the Irish cause ; born Dublin 1746 ; 
died London 1820 : buried in Westmin- 
ster .Abbey 

statue by Foley in Dublin, 4767 
Graudenz, Poland, Ca.stle Hill, 6147 
Gravel, example of value of trade, 5261 
w'eight of a cubic foot : see Weights and 
Measures, wafight of materials 
Gravelot, Hubert Fraagois Bour- 
guignon, French painter and engraver 
U699-1773). historical value of draw- 
ings by him, 1690 
Graving clock, wlint it is, 3554 
See also Docks 

. Gravitation, great law' by wdiich the 
iiniver.se is balanced, 4713 
aeroplanes and their problems, 5075 
Einstein opposes Newton’s law', 494 
force.s in opposition to it, discovered by 
Herbert Spencer, 5076 
New'ton discovers its law, 138, 3612 
on surfaces of Sun and planets : see 
Astronomy tables 
roots influenced by gravity, 580 
specific gravity explained, 4953 
speed at which falli-ng bodies reach the 
Earth, 4835 

Wonder Questions 

has each planet a law' of gravitation ? 
929 

w'hat holds a stone up w'hcn w'c throw 
it? 6730 

why. does gravitation not pull dow'n 
bodies lighter than air ? 3768 

See also Centre of Gravity and 
Specific gravity 

Gravity barometer, device for detecting 
variations in the force of gravity by 
measuring the pressure of carbon 
dioxide confined under mercury 
Gravosa, Yugo-Slav port, harbour of 
Ragusa, 4533 

Gray, Elisha, .American inventor : bom 
Barnes vide, Ohio, 1835 : died Newton- 
villc, Massachusetts, 1901 ; a pioneer 
of tlie telephone : 1842, 1844 
Gray, Stephen, English pioneer of 
electricity : 234, 1601, 5328 
Gray, Thomas, English pdet ; bom 
London 1716 ; died Cambridge 1771 ; 
author of the famous Elegy Written in 
a Country Glnirchyard (Stoke Poges) : 
see page 2102 

Dr. Johnson’s opinion of liis Elegy, 1979 
for poem see Poetry Index 
portrait, 2103 

Stoke Poges churchyard, 2103, 6149 
Grayling, salmon family, 4982 
in colour, facing 5196 
Grayling butterfly, w'itii egg, caterpillar 
and chrysalis, in colour, 6204 
Gray’s Elegy : see Gray, Thomas 
Gray’s Inn, one of the four Inns of Court ; 

barristersadmitted to practi.se by, 4777 
tree planted by Bacon at, 3543 
Grayson, David, American essay- 
w'liter, 2970 

Graz. Second largest Austrian city, 
with a 15tb-ccntury cathedral and 
iron and steel manufactures. 160,000 : 

sec page 4549 
general view', 4561 
Greasy fritillary ; see Marsh fritillary 
Great agrilus, in colour, facing 6327 
Great American egret, bird, 3868 
Great auk, extermination, 4000 
Great Australian Bight. Immense gulf 
lying soiitn of Australia 
Great Barrier Reef. Coral reef stretch- 
ing for 1200 miles along the north-east 
coast of Australia. The most remark- 
able natural feature of its kind, it covers 
about 100,000 square miles 
a tale about it, 5830 
Great bat, 290 

Great Bear, or Plough, constollation 
mythological story, 3519 
dircc.fion of movements. 3725 
maps, 2991-2 
owl nebula in, 3975 
spiral nebula in, 3075 
Great Bear Lake. Lake in northern 
Canada, occupying 11,200 square miles 
and discharging into the Mackenzie 
river 
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HELIOGRAPH IDEOGRAPH LITHOGRAPH MIMEOGRAPH 

A sun writing ; an apparatus An idea writing ; a symbol A stone writing ; a design in A mimic writing ; an ap- 
for flashing messages by for an object thought of, as one or many colours printed paratus for duplicating letters* 
sunlight from a mirror Egyptian hieroglyphics from a lithographic stone or trade lists 
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A shadow writing of any kind, An earthquake writing ; an in- An iron writing ; an engrav- A wedge writing ; an Assyrian 
such as an X-ray photograph strument to record earthquakes ing on a steel plate^^ c uneiform inscription 
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Great Belt, Danish channel, 5768 
Great Bible, what it was, 6980 
Great-billed raven, bird, 2773 
Great bird of Paradise, in colour, 3142 
Great black-backed gull, 3997 
in colour, 3023 

Great Britain. Largest British island, 
containing England, Scotland, and 
^yales ; area 8S,000 square miles : 

population 43,000,000 
name first used in reign of Anno, 1214 
Union Hag, and how it came to be 
used in 19th century, 2401 

Sec also British Isles, British 
Empire, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales 

Great broom rape, flower in colour, 5143 
Great burdock, flower in colour, 5142 
Great burnet, flower in colour, 4419 
Great bustard, bird, 3SG9 
Great caddis-fly, in colour, 5713 
Great Chalford, Manor House, 6236 
Great Charter, copy in British iNIuseum, 
835, 5527 

the foundation-stone of our liberty, 
835, 3270 

Barons take the oath, 835 
King John signing the Charter, 836 
scene at Iluimvmcdc, 838 
text, 4863 

Great cherry, flower in colour, 4285 
Great courlan, bird, 3873 
Great crested grebe, bird, 4003 
in colour, 3024 

Great crested newt, in colour, facing 
4469 

Great Dane, mastiff breed, 670 
picture, 667 

Great Divide, The, popular term in the 
United States for the watershed of the 
llocky Mountains 

Great Dividing Range. Chief Australian 
mountain system, extending from north 
to south throughout Queensland, New 
South Wales, and Victoria. It includes 
the Blue '\tountains and Australian 
Alps, Mount Kosciusko, 7300 feet 
Great Eastern, ship that laid Atlantic 
cable, 1581 

Greater bindweed : see Convolvulus 
Greater burdock, what it is like, 5022 
Greater butterfly orchis, 5022 
flower in colour, 5141 
Greater celandine, not related to lesser 
celandiim, 4289 

sudden appearance of oak-leaved 
variety, 1204 
flower, in colour, 4285 
Greater forkbeard, fish in colour, facing 
5101 

Greater horseshoe bat, 290 
Greater pipefish, in colour, facing 5101 
Greater plantain, spreading powers, 1065 
Greater skull-cap, what it is like, 6011 
flower, in colour, 6129 
Greater water moss, flowerless plant, 
3408 

Greater weever, or sting-bull, fish, 5098 
Great Fire of London, 1212, 1852, 4105 
begins at Pudding Lane, near liOndon 
Bridge (1666), 4105 
Great Gable. One of the higliest 
mountains in Cumberland. 2950 feet 
Great gadfly, insect, in colour, 5714 
Great Gantry, The, Muirhead Bone’s 
etching in the British Museum, 2678 
Great golden knapweed, flower, 6381 
Great green grasshopper, insect, in 
colour, 5713 

Great green woodpecker, on tree, 3257 
Great grey shrike, 3015 
Great Harry, The, the first double-decked 
ship built in England, being of 1000 
tons burden : burned at Woolwich 
(1553), 1509 

Greathead, Henry English boat builder, 
inventor of the first successful life- 
boat ; born Bichmond, Yorkshire, 
1757 ; died 1816 : see page 5950 i 
portrait, 5939 

Greathead shield, use in tunnelling, 6220 
Great hornet-fly, in colour, 5714 
Great horsetail, flowerless plant. 3403 
Great Ice Barrier, Antarctic rampart, 
6550 

Gr^at kangaroo, 2395 


Great knapweed, what it is like, 5285 
flower, in colour, 5396 
Great Lakes (of North America) : sec 
table under Lake 

Great Mogul, title of the kings of Dcllii 
architecture of period. 5628 
dynasty at Delhi, 2810-13 
receiving British ambassador, 1955 
Great mullein, flower in colour, 4286 
Great panda, animal of Tibet, 789 
Great Panjandrum, fantastic i)ersonage 
invented by Samuel Eootc. the English 
humorist, who introduced the name 
into some lines intended as a test of 
memory 

Great pipe-fish, 5105 
Great Plague, heroism of people of 
Eyam, 2020 

Great Pyramid : sec Pyramid 
Great Rebellion, History of the, by Earl 
of Clarendon, 2133, 3093 
Great reed-mace, what it is like, 6012 
Great Rift Valley, what is it ? 4640 
map, 4640 

Great rough horsetail, flower plant, 340S 
Great Russians, people of Central 
llussia, 6016 

Great St. Bernard. Historic Alpine 
pass between Switzerland and Italy, 
with a famous hospice near its summit. 
8120 feet 

Great Salt Desert. Vast desert in 
north-ea.st Persia 

Great Salt Lake. Salt-water lake in 
Utah, U.S.A., covering about 2000 
square miles. Its waters are so dense 
that the human body cannot sink in it, 
and the evaporation of its salt has 
become an important industry. On its 
shores is Salt Lake City 
picture, 3686 

Great sea stock, what it is like, 5764 
flower ill colour, 5644 
Great skua, bird in colour, 2893 
Great Slave Lake. Lake in northern 
Canada, covering 10,700 square miles 
and drained by the Mackenzie river 
Great snapdragon, preservative against 
witchcraft, 5268 
flOAver in colour, 5393 
Great Southern and Western Railway of 
Ireland, engine in colour, 1042 
Great spotted cuckoo, bird, 3377 
Great spotted woodpecker, bird, in 
colour, 2708, 3266 
Great sundew, what it is like, 5887 
flower in colour, 6127 
Great synonycha ladybird, in colour, 
facing 6327 

Great tit, bird in colour, 2899 
Great Tom of Westminster, bell that 
saved a sentinel’s life, 6832 
Great Union, first flag of the United 
States, 2403 

Great valerian, flower, 6009 
ill colour, 6129 

Great Wall of China. Rampart on the 
Chinese northern frontier built in the 
third century B.c. as a protection 
against the Tartars. 1400 iniles long, 
it was originally from 20 to 30 feet 
high, with towers at intervals of 200 
yards, but has in most places fallen into 
decay, 5628, 6510, 6506 
Great War, the war that cost ten 
million lives and changed the frontiers 
of 30 countries, 1706 
Allies* victory in Novernher 1918, 1713 
America takes her part, 1713 
armies raised by Great Britain and 
Colonics, 1708 

boy wdio was afraid, story, 6322 
Bulgaria loses parts of Macedonia and 
Thrace, 5152 

Canada’s part in the war, 2322 
European children sufl'er through lack 
of good food and milk, 2184 
Holbrook of the Dardanelles, 6574 
League of Nations’ licginiiing, 4748 
money values affected, 5391 
peace that ended, 4049, 4303 
Pension Department arises, 4657 
poetry affected by it, 4079 
prices control by government, 5516 
Prussian militarism leads Gennaiiy 
disaster, 4624 


trade dislocation, 6125 
woman’s great part, 1708 
. women of Stanley Harbour, story, 55S2 
Arras Town Hall before and after 
bombardment, 1710 
battlefield seen from air, 1705 
typical British soldier, 1711 

See also names of countries 
involved 

Great water beetle, in colour. 6335 
Great water dock, what it is like. 6011 
Great Western, steamship biiilt by 
Brunei for Transatlantic service, 3214, 
3738 

setting out on historic voyage. 3737 
Great Western Railway, 4069, 5885 
Caerphilly Castle, engine, 3943; in 
colour, facing 6673 
engine, in colour, 1042 
Great wild valerian, plant which cats 
and rats like, 6010 
Great willow herb, what it is like, 6012 
flower in colour, 6130 
Grebe, characteristics, 4004 
great crested grebe, 4003 
various species in colour, 3021, 3023-4 
Greece. Maritime State of south- 
eastern Europe, the former seat of the 
oldest European civilisation. Con- 
quered by the Turks in the 15th cen- 
tury, it regained its independence in 
1830, though up to 1912 its total 
extent was less than 25,000 square 
miles. Since then it has acquired 
Crete, parts of Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Epirus, and several large Aegean 
islands, and its area has increased to. 
about 42,000 square miles, supporting 
about 5,100,000 people. The principal 
industry is agriculture ; wine, olives, 
tobacco, figs, currants, iron-ore, bides, 
sponges, and marble being the chief 
exports. Athens (450,000) is the 
capital, and the most important towns 
are Salonica (170,000), Piraeu.s, Patras, 
Corfu, Candia, Canea, Volo, Nauplia, 
Kavalla, and Syra: 5145 
in Great War, 1709 
republic proclaimed, 5146 
territory gained by Great War, 1713 
Turkey forced to recognise her inde- 
pendence, 4622 
churches in Athens, 5147 
flags in colour, 4010 
scenes, 5153-55 
.types of people, 5148 

Maps of Greece 
animal and plant life, 5158 
industrial life, 5159 
pliysical features, 5166 
showing historical events, 5156-57 
Greece.' ancient, great men, 3119 
architecture : see Greek architecture 
art ; sec Greek art 

battles of Illarathon and Salamis, 889, 
890, 4027 

civilisation a thing of the soul, 1290 
doAvnfall possibly caused by mosquito- 
borne diseases, 6460 
drama originated in festivals, 672 
early relations with Rome, 1405 
gods, 672, 3513, 3520 
Huns lay waste Greek cities, 2154 
Iliad’s story of war with Troy, 5303 
literature : see Greek literature 
scholars take refuge in Venice, 271 
use of coal, 2713 
what is the Acropolis ? 6725 
what was the old Greek story of the 
Flood? 4266 

Kenophon’s army in sight of sea, 1886 
Greek architecture, story and character- 
istics, 3765, 5495 
Corinthian order, 5500 
Doric order, 5496 

Egyptian and Assyrian influence on, 
5880 

Ionic order, 5497 

Pelasgic architecture gives rise to, 5380 
tlieatres built on vast scale. 5502 
buildings, comparison with Rome 
550.5-12 ■ • 

columns used, 5497 
Olympia, reconstruction, 5499 

See also Architecture ; Athens ; 
and names oi buUdinss 
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Greek Art, the story of tlie art that was 
one of tlie glories of the world is 
told in the following chapters 

Aegean Art its Forerunner, 4023 
Golden Years of Greek Art, 4137 
Followers of Golden Age, 4269 
Alexandrian School, 4395 

Aeginctan School of statuary, 4023 
Argive Scliool that produced Poly- 
clitus, 4138, 4140 
Attic School, 4138, 4270 
excavations that have yielded many 
treasures, 6986 
figures on vases, 324 
frescoes discovered at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, 324 
Graeco-Homan period, 4404 
history traced tlirougli relics found in 
Etruscan tombs, 6992 
Influence on Early Christian Art, 443 
influence on Paduan School, 931 
pottery and enamel work, 6737 
revival in Italy, 4404 
stones set up to the dead, 4277 
terracotta statuettes, 4028 
vases, 322 

zenith reached in art of Phidias, 4289 
Pictures of Greek Art 
Aldobrandini Marriage, painting, 315 
figures on frieze, 67 1 
head of horse, 5011 
horsemen from Parthenon frieze, 1037 
in praise of Homer, 1039 
lady with bowl, 673 

sculpture series, 4023-32, 4137-4S, 

4269-76, 4395-402 
vase, 323 
water jug, 71 

Greek Church, foundation, 6916 
rise in influence, 5026 
strife with Roman Church, 1908 
Greek Cross, emblem of lied Cross, 5620 
Greek Kalends, phrase meaning never : 
for example, to promise to pay a debt 
at the Greek Kalends is no promise, for 
the Kalends belong to the Latin and 
not to the Greek calendar ; 4761 
Greek literature, its genius, 5179 
Goethe on, 5180 

meaning and beauty of poetry, 3128 
poetry the essential part, 5184 
Homan literature based on, 5425 
Greeks, Ancient, civilisation’s debt to 
them, 322, 671, 3119 
beauty’s meaning to them, 1434 
Christianity embraced, 6293 
coins and carvings have been found 
in India, 2810 

lack of moral character, 1290 
Romans contrasted, 1408 
search for truth, 345, 674, 916 
See also Greece; HeUenes 
Green, John Richard, English liistorian ; 
VTote Short History of the English 
People ; born Oxford 1837 ; died 
iMentone 1883 : see page 3095 
description of Bede’s last hours, 6920 
dictating his History, 3092 
Green, Valentine, English mezzotint 
engraver of many of Reynolds’s por- 
traits; born Salford, Oxfordshire, 1739 ; 

died London 1813 : see page 2426 
mezzotint from painting hy Reynolds, 
2421 . ^ 

Greenaway, Howard, English architect 
who designed Australia’s early build- 
ings, 6474 . 

Greenback, popular name given to the 
American paper money which was 
issued during the Civil War ; so called 
because the back of the note is printed 
in green ink 

Greene, Albert Gorton : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Greene, Robert, English poet and prose 
writer, one of the founders of English 
romantic comedy and fiction ; bora 
Norwich 1560 : died London in 1592 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Greenfinch, food and habits, 2901 
in colours, 2899 

Green-fly, or aphis, kept by ants for 
honey-dew, 5963 
garden pest, and picture, 6721 
Green grasshopper, picture-story, 5717 
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Green hairstreak butterfly, with egg>catcr- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 6204 
Green hangnest, bird, 2904 
Green Knight, story and picture, 2885 
Greenland, Hugo island of North 
America, lying mainly within the 
Arctic Circle : it is remarkable for the 
immense ice-cap which covers its 
interior, the only liabitable areas being 
narrow strips along the coast. Its 
area is 825,000 square miles ; but the 
population only 14,500, mainly Eski- 
mos ; the polar bear, reindeer, and 
musk-ox are the chief land animals. 
Whale and seal oil, furs, and eiderdown 
are exported, and the fisheries are im- 
portant. Greenland was colonised by 
the Norsemen in the 10th century, but 
the founder of the present Danish 
colony was the missionary Hans Egede, 
who settled in Godthaob in 1702. Other 
settlements are Godhavn, the capital, 
Sydproven, Christianshaab, Julians- 
haab, and Upernavik : 5769, 6846 
Davis rediscovers Greenland, 4601 
Iceland compared with, 6975 
Peary crosses its glaciers. 6442 
Viking discovery, 3027, 5765, 6432 
is Greenland a green land ? 6975 
natives, 5789 
map of animal life, 6976 
map of physical features, industries, 
and plant life, 6977 
Greenland falcon, bird, 3636 
Greenland shark, 5228 
Greenland whale, 2147 
Greenlet, bird, home and food, 3025 
Green magpie, in colour, 3262 
Greenock. Port of Renfrewshire, near 
the mouth of the Clyde. The chief 
outport of Glasgow, it has extensive 
sliipbuilding and shipping trades. 
80,000 

Greenockite, sulphide of cadmium, 
mineral, 1302 
Green parakeet, bird, 3499 
Green Park arch, London monument 
with Adrian Jones’s quadriga, 4232 
Greensands, map of strata in Britain, 
1634 

Greenshank, bird, habits, 3876 
in colour, 2898 

Green gpleenwort, fern in colour, 1800 
Green stick fracture, what it is, 1567 
Green stuff, see Chlorophyll 
Green-veined white butterfly, with egg, 
caterpillar and chrysalis in colour, 6204 
Greenwich Hospital, part designed by 
John Vanbrugh, 6469 
work of Wren and Inigo Jones, 4229, 
6241 

view, 6239 

Greenwich Observatory, built for Flam- 
steed’s observations, 3613 
Wren builds it, 4100 
Greenwich time, wbat is it ? 438, 814 
transmitted by G.P.O., 1472 
Green-winged meadow orchis, member 
of genus Orchis, 6498 
fertilised by bees, 4415 
flower, 4412 

Greenwood, Dyer’s, flower, 5021 
Green woodpecker, bird in colour, 2899 
looking out from nest, r>327 
Gregory I, the Great, Pope 590-604 ; 
born about 510 ; died about 604. He 
was a Roman of noble family who 
gave up public office and devoted his 
life to the church, being elected Pope 
in 590. He founded six Benedictine 
monasteries, sent St. Augustine to 
Britain, and liad great influence on 
church music, arranging the Gre- 
gorian chants. On seeing some British 
slaves in a market-place, he is said to 
have made his famous remark : Not 
Angles, hut Angels : see pages 2278, 
6919 

Alfred translates his Regiila Pastoralis, 
2908 

established musical colleges in Rome, 
2280 

Gregory VII, St., : see Hildebrand 
Grenada. Southernmost of the British 
Windward Islands; area 133 square 
miles ; population 75,000 ; capital St. 
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George’s. Beautiful and fertile, it 
produces cacao, coffee, sugar, nutmegs, 
mace, and cotton 
flag in colour, 2407 
St. George’s, general view, 3435 
Grenfell, Billy ; for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Grenoble. Old capital of Danpbiny, 
France, on the Is->re. It has a univer- 
sity and a 15th-century cathedral, and 
manufactures kid gloves. 80,000 
Grenville, Sir Richard, English naval 
hero ; horn about 1541 ; died 1591 : 
see page 5208 

orders Revenge to be sunk, 5213 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, English merchant 
founder of the Royal Exchange ; born 
London about 1519 ; died there 1579 : 

see page 4230 
Gresley family, arms, 4987 
Gretna Green, what was Gretna Green ? 
5371 

Greuze, Jean Baptiste, one of the most' 
famous Erench genre and portrait 
painters ; born Tonrnus near Macon • 
1725 ; died Paris 1805 ; see page 1690 
Pictures by Greuze 
Broken Pitcher, 1685 
Eidelity, 1687 
girls’ heads, 1681 
Girl with Doves, 1080 
Innocence, 1688 
peasant family scene, 1687 
Young Rogue, 1G86 
Greville, Sir Fulke : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Grevy’s zebra, characteristics, 1899 
picture, 1897 

Grew, Nehemiah, English botanist ; 

born 1641 ; died 1712 : seepage 5569 
Grey, Sir George, governor of New Zea- 
land, 1948 

Grey, Lady Jane, her sad story, 1081 
Grey of Fallodon, Viscount, Engl'sh 
Etatosman; born 1862; his portrait, 
1707 

Grey field speedwell, in colour, 4420 
Grey Friars, Franciscans founded 
order (1209) 

Grey gnat, egg raft, 6082 
See also Mosquito 

Grey gurnard, fish in colour, facing 5100 
Grey'aouud, breed known to aucieiib 
Egypt, 669, 667 

Grey lag goose, bird, in colour, 2766 
bead of one, 3753 

Grey mullet, fish in colour, facing 5100 
Grey phalarope, bird, 3375 
Grey scalywing, insect, in colour, 5713 
Grey’s quagga, c.xtinct animal, 1897 
Grey squirrel, American species, acclima- 
tised in London, 1030 
picture, 1031 

Griboyedov, Alexander, Russian comedy 
wTiter ; born Moscow 1795 ; killed at 
Teheran 1829 : see page 4817 
Grid, of wireless valve, 2338 
Grief, sculpture by Bartolini, 5008 
Grieg, Edward, Norwegian composer ; 
born Bergen 1843 ; died there 1907 ; 

creator "of national music, 4941 
portrait, 145 
Griflin, what is it ? 6346 
Griffon, breed of hound and terrier, 670 
Griffon vulture, bird, 3G35 
Grijalva, Juan de, Spanish explorer; 
born near Segovia 1489 ; died in 
Nicaragua 1527 ; discoverer of Mexico 
Grind nia moss, spore capsules open and 
closed, 947 

Grimm, Jacob, German writer of fairy 
tales, collaborator with his brother 
Wilhelm ; horn Hanau, Prussia, 1785 ; 

died Berlin 1803 ; see i)age 402 
portrait, 399 

Grimm, Wilhelm, portrait, 399 
Grimmelshausen, Christoph von, early 
German story-writer, author of Siinpli- 
cissimus ; born Gelnbausen, Prussia, 
1625 ; died Renchen, Baden, 1G7G : see 
page 4698 

Grimsby. Chief English fishing port, 
ill Lincolnshire. Over 800 steam traw- 
lers are employed in the North Sea 
fisheries, and there are extensive docks 
and a large export trade. 85,000 


Grim ' 

. Grimsel Pass. Swiss Alpine pass con- 
necting the Bernese Oberland with the 
lieadwaters of the Rhone 
Grindelwald. AVinter resort in the 
Swiss Bernese Oberland. (3500) 
in winter, 4G73 
Grinding-stone, ancient, 4C7 
Grinling Gibbons: see Gibbons, Grinling 
Grinnell, Henry, Arctic expeditions 
equipped by, 6432 
Grip tongs, G352 

Griselda, Chaucer’s story of, 5801 
Gris Nez. Nearest point of France to 
England, on the Strait of Dover 
Grison, carnivorous mammal, 792 
Gristle : see Cartilage 
Grizzled skipper butterfly, M'ith egg, 
caterpillar, and chrysalis, in colour, G205 
Grizzly bear, species, 791, 788 
Groans o£ the Britons, letter asking 
Romans to return to Britain, 470 
Groat, value of : see ^y eights and 
Measures, old English coins 
Grodno, or Gardinas, Polish town, 6022 
Gromwell, common, flower of genus 
Lithosi)ermum, 6493 
various kinds in colour, 46G1, 4908, 5G43 
Grongar Hill, descriptive poem bj' John 
Dyer, published in 1727, see 2102 
Groningen. Agricultural centre and 
university city in Dutch Friesland. 

90.000 ; see page 5532 
Groombridge, Sussex, moated house, 

1592 

Groot Constantia, homestead in Cape 
Province, 6G07 

Groove-billed barbet, in colour, 32G1 
Grooved cylinder cam, 6352 
Grooved friction gear, 6350 
Gros, Antoine, French battle painter, 
a soldier of Napoleon ; born Paris 
1771 : drowned in the Seine 1835 : see 
page 1806 

Grosbeak, bird, characteristics, 2991 
pictures in colour, 32G4 
Gross Glockner. Important peak of the 
Alps in southern Austria. 12,500 feet 
Grosswardein. Or Orestea Mare, old 
Rumanian cathedral city, formerly 
Hungarian. 65,000 
Grotefend, Georg Friedrich, German 
philologist and archaeologist ; born 
1775 ; died 1853 : see page 6858 
Grotius, Hugo, Dutch jurist, statesman, 
and poet, founder of international law ; 
born Delft 1583 ; died Rostock, Ger- 
many (1645) 

Grottger, Arthur, Polish painter, 6135 
Ground-air,, what it is, 5862 
Ground ivy, uses and appearance, 5022 
Groundling, carp family, 4979 
Ground nut : see Peanut 
Ground pine, what it is like, 5268 
flower, 5265 

Groundsel, member of Composite family, 
4542, 5265 

Andes its original home, 948 
flower, 4541 

mountain variety in colour, 5143 
Grouse, species, 4247 
in colour, 2765, 2897 
Growth, pituitary gland controls 
human growth, 3175 

Wonder Questions 

do we grow as much one vear as 
• another ? 2919 

if men are growing taller, will they ever 
be twice as big as now ? 6466 
what makes us grow ? 6602 
why does a tree stop growing ? 3652 
why do we over stop growing ? 310 
Grue, et le Crabe Prudent Da, story in 
French, 6446 

Griinewald, Matthias, Gennnn religious 
painter ; born jn-obably Frankfort-on- 
Main ; died i)robably .A.schaffenburg, 

1 530 : see page 1188 
Gryn, Hermann, escape from lion, 3247 
Guacharo : see Oil-bird 
Guadalajara. Second city of jNrcxico, 
with a magnincent cathedral. It has 
a large trade and many manufactures. 

125.000 

Guadalquivir:.. River of Andalusia, 
Spain, rising in the Sierra del Pozo and 
passing Cordova and Seville on its way 
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to the Atlantic. It is navigable for 
ocean steamers to Seville. 360 miles 
at Seville, 5284 
bridge at Cordova, 5285 
Guadarrama, Sierra de, Spanish moun- 
tains, 5270 

Guadeloupe. Group of French West 
Indian islands including Grand-torre 
and Basse-terre, the last containing the 
Soufridre volcano. Coffee, cacao, 
sugar, vanilla, sweet potatoes, and 
tobacco are produced, the cliief ports 
being Basse-Terre, the capital, and 
Point-a-Pitre 

•. Guadiana. River of southern Spain 
and Portugal, draining 32,000 square 
miles. Rising in La Mancha, it flows 
past Merida and Badajoz into the 
Atlantic. 510 miles : 5270, 5402 
Guam. American dependency and 
naval station in the Ladrone Islands, 
in the Pacific ; area 225 square miles ; 

population 15,000 
tropical verdure, 2130 
Guan, red-tailed, bird, 4251 
Guanaco, animal, habits and home, 1533 
picture, 1532 

Guanajuato. Cathedral city of central 
Mexico, with silver mines and manu- 
factures of textiles 40,000 
Guano, from Atacama desert, 2375 
South American islands, 7002, 7016 
Guaqui, town on Lake Titicaca, 7015 
Guardi, Francesco, Venetian painter ; a 
pupil of Canaletto ; born Venice 1712 ; 

died there 1793 : see page 935 
Guard the Block, game, 3724 
Guatemala. Northernmost Central 
American republic ; area 48,000 square 
miles ; Population 2,000,000 ; capital 
Guatemala (120,000). It exports coffee, 
bananas, timber, sugar and hides, 6999 
flags, in colour, 4010 
native boys, 7010 
sculptured boulder, 6989 
map, general and political, 6882 
map of jflants and industries, 6884-85 
Guatemala City, genera) view, 7010 
Guava, fruit in colour, 2688 . 

Guayaquil. Port of Quito, capital of 
Ecuador, exporting tobacco, hides, 
bark, cotton, rubber, quinine, and 
cacao. 100,000 : see. page 7017 
railway in streets, 7007 
Guayule rubber, obtained from par- 
thenium plant, 2568 
Gudea, king of Chaldea, 6270, 3900 
Gudgeon, carp family, 4979 
in colour, facing 5196 
Gudvangen, Norwegian resort, 5770 
Guelder rose, what it is like, 4781 
flower, 4779 
fruit in colour, 3670 
Guelph, or Guelf, Italian form of 
German Wolf (wolf) ; name of one of 
the parties in noted medieval strife 
in Italy, 4581 

Guercino, Giovanni, Italian painter of 
the Bolognese school ; born (lento near 
Bologna 1590 ; died Bologna 1666 : 
see page 936 

Guereza, white-tailed monkey, 161 
Guericke, Otto von, German electrician 
and scientist; born Magdeburg 1602; 
died Hamburg 1686 ; inventor of the 
air pump : 609, 5324 
light produced from electricity, 234 
portrait, 5323 
vacuum experiment, 5325 
Guernsey. Second largest of the 
Channel Islands : area 25 square miles; 
population 42,000 : capital St. Peter 
Port. Market gardening, cattle-raising, 
and fishing are the chief industries 
lighthouse at Platte Fougere, 3889 
automatic lighthouse olf coast, 3889 
flags in colour, 2406 
St. Peter Port harbour, 3557 
Guernsey cattle, characteristics of breed 
that originated in France, 1154 
Guessing proverbs, game, 3843 
Guests at the Feast, story, 156 
Guiana. South American territory 
divided between the British, French, 
and Dutch. Dutch Guiana, or Suri- 
nam, capital Paramaribo, has an area 
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of 46,000 square miles and a population 
of 110,000, and exports sugar, cacao, 
bananas, coffee, maize, and rice. It 
was exchanged by the British in the 
17th century for what is now Now 
York. French Guiana is used largely 
as a penal settlement ; area 32,000 
square miles ; population 26,000 ; 

capital Cayenne : 6998 
old Dutch settlements in, 3423, 5531 
Maps of Guiana 

animal life of the country, 6878-79 
general and political, 6873 
industrial life, 6880-81 
physical features, 6874-75 
plant life, 6876-77 

Guiana, British. British South 
American colony ; .area 90.000 square 
miles ; population 320,000 ; capital 
Georgetown (56,000). The interior 
consists of dense jungle, but the coastal 
lowlands produce rice, sugar, coffee, 
coconuts, cereals, cacao, rubber, limes, 
and vanilla in fairly large quantities. 
Gold is mined, and diamonds are found 
in the interior, 3423 
Bartica Grove, 3434 
flag in colour, 2407 
Mount Roraima, 2249 
Guicciardini, Francesco, Florentine 
historian and statesman ; wrote 
valuable history of Italy from 1490 
to 1532 ; born Florence 1483 ; died 
near there 1540 : see page 4583 
Guido Reni : see Reni, Guido 
Guiftnne. Largest of the old provinces 
of France, containing the great port of 
Bordeaux. The chief British conquest 
in the Hundred Years War, it was the 
last surrendered 

Guildford. Picturesque capital of 
Surrey, on the Wey. It has remains of 
a Norman castle, and many old 
timbered houses. 25,000 
arms in colour, 4990 
Guildhall, London, architecture of 
porch, 4230, 5874 
exterior, 4237 

Gog and Magog figures, 4859 
Guillain, Simon, French sculptor of 
time of Louis XIII, 4644 
Guillemot, bird, food, 4000 
group on rocky crag, 3999 
in colour. 2765, 29CiO 
Guillotine, French instrument for 
beheading condemned persons, 652 
for cutting paper, 3386 
Guinea. Name applied to practically 
all tropical We.st Africa. French 
Guinea, north of Sierra Leone, has an 
area of 148,000 square miles and a 
population of 1,950,000, and produces 
tobacco, gum, cotton, wax, ivory, and 
nuts ; Portuguese Guinea lies north of 
French Guinea, while Spanish Guinea 
is a small territory on the Bight ol 
Biafra, 5402, 6750 
grass tree. 3059 

natives building new roof, 3322 
oil-palm grove, 2941 
Guinea, Gulf of. Iinmense gulf in the 
west coast of Africa, containing the 
Bight of Biafra and the Bight of 
Benin 

Guinea, value of : see Weights and 
Measures, old English coins 
Guinea fowl, African pheasant, 4254 
crested, 4249 

Guinea pig, of cavy grou]), 1036 
young perfect at birth, 2516 
how to keep them, 2734 
group, 1033 

hair, seen through microscope, 1910 
Guinevere, Queen, story, 6942 
in nunnery garden, 6947 
Guira cuckoo, nesting habits, 3379 
Guizot, Francois, French statesman 
and historian : wrote histories of 
Revolution in England, civilisation in 
Europe,^ and civilisation in France ; 
born Nimes 1787 ; died Val Richer, 
Normandy, 1874 : see page 4458 
Gujerat cattle, characteristics, 1155 
Gulf Stream, climate affected by, 2498 
how big is it ? 3888, 3888 
painting by Winslow Homer, 3293 
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Gull, characteristics, 3996 
black-headccl gull, in colour, 2705 
group alighting, 3995 
in flight, 2037 
various kinds, 3997 
various kinds in colour, 3021-3 
Gulliver’s Travels, satire on govern- 
ment written by -Jonathan Swift be- 
cause he was not made a bishop ; 

Swift’s most famous book, 1730 
Gum, canvas cloaks of Spaniards in 
1015 made waterproof with it, 1165 
plants that yield it, 2937 
Gum arabic, obtained from acacia 
trees, 2937 

Sudan trades in it, 3315 
plant, in colour, 2085 
tree growing in Sudan, 2941 
Gum dragon : see Tragacanth 
Gummidge, Mrs., character in Dickens’s 
novel, David Coppcrricld, 3480 
Gun, energy in a loaded gun has to be 
released, 1614 

pump gun invented by Constantinesco, 
3648 

why does the flash precede the noise ? 
4998 

Gundulf, monk and architect, bishop 
of llochester 1077-1108 ; rebuilt 
Itochcster Cathedral ; architect of 
Tower of London ; born about 1024 ; 

died 1108 : sec page 4104 
Gunny cloth, what it is, 4260 
Gunpowder, energy that has to be 
released. 1614 

Gurnard, flsh, characteristics, 5102 
red gurnard, 5098 
species in colour, facing 5100 
Gurney, Goldsworthy, English in- 
ventor ; born Treator, Cornwall, 1793 ; 
died Heeds, Cornwall,' 1875 ; inventor 
of the steam blast : 2754 
trying his road coach, 2749 
watching Trevithick at work on his 
engine, 2755 

Gurney’s pitta, bird in colour, 3143 
Gustavus I, Vasa, Swedish king and 
hero ; born Lindholmcn, Upland, 1490 ; 

died Stockholm 1560 
Sweden freed from Denmark, 5766 
Gustavus II, Adolphus, Swedish soldier, 
king and national hero ; borii Stock- 
horn 1594 ; killed Liitzeu, Saxony, 
1632 ; reigned from 1611 and saved 
the Protestant cause in the Thirty 
Years ^Yar, 4296, 4546 
Gutenburg, John, German inventor of 
printing ; born Mainz about 1410 ; 
died there about 1468 ; made the 
first printed Bible : see page 1511 
statue, 1517 

Guthrum, the Dane, King Alfred in his 
camp, 2905 

Guttapercha, description and uses, 2568 
use in telegraph cables, 1604 
plant, in colour, 2085 
tree, fine specimen, 2565 
Guttee, heraldic term explained, 4986 
Guy Fawkes Plot, attempt to blow U]) 
House of Lords, 1206 
Guy Mannering, chief character in 
Sir Walter Scott's second novel, 2722 
Guy’s Cliffe, Warwick, old mill, 1831 
Gwahor, India, fort and palace, 2951 
Jama Masjid, 5634 

Gwrych Castle, Abergele, Wales, 1402 
Gwyniad, flsh, in colour, facing 5197 
Gwynn, Nell, portrait by Lely, 1927 
Gymnastic exercise, boys, 123 
Gymnastic trick, 2112 
Gymnosperm, meaning of word, 6490 
Gymnura, relative of hedgehog, 296 
Gypsum, mineral, 1302 
Gyro-compass, on ships, 3576 
Gyroscope, instrument that illustrates 
the laws of rotation 
Gyrostat, apparatus on the principle 
of the gyroscope used to illustrate the 
laws of rotation 

H 

Haarlem. Centre of the Dutch tulip 
trade, with one of the largest and finest 
churches in Holland. 75,000 
Frank Hals, its great artist, 1424 
Euysdaers pictures of city, 1426 


siege by Spaniards, 5527 
town hall and its architecture, 6371 
great church, 5539, 5987, 6002 
Habeas Corpus Act (1079), securing 
English subjects against arbitrary 
imprisonment, 1212 
what does it mean ? 5620 
Habits, can we break our habits ? 4268 
Hacker, Arthur, his painting. The 
Hours, 3523 
Hackney filly, 1892 

Haddingtonshire. Or East Lothian, 
south-eastern county of Scotland ; 
area 267 square miles ; population 
47,000 ; capital Haddington 
Haddock, 1000 young at a time, 4858 
in colour, facing 5100 
picture, 5105 

Haddon Hall, early English manor 
house, 6236, 6252 
Hadramaut, Arabian district, 6266 
Hadrian, Homan emperor, builder of 
Hadrian’s Wall ; born Home a.d 76 ; 

reigned 117-138 : sec page 2877 
revival of art during his reign, 4404 
portraits of emperor and his Avife, 2878 
Hadrian’s Wall, example of Homan 
architecture in England, 5865 
Haematite, form of iron ore, 1303 
Haemoglobin, atoms composing Avon- 
derful substance in blood, 942 
effect of alcohol on red cells of the 
blood, 944 

hoAV AA’ater gas affects it, 3336 
Hafiz, Persian philosopher and gram-, 
marian, greatest lyrical poet of his 
race ; flourished at Shiraz in the 14th 
century, 5675 

Hafnium, discovery of element, 4223 
Hagar, story of Ishmael’s mother, 624 
sent aAvay by Abraham, 023 
Avith Ishmael in the AA'ilclerness, 020 
Haggard, Sir Henry Eider, English 
noA’elist; born Bradenham, Norfolk, 
1850 : see pages 3712, 3713 
his portrait, 3711 

Hague, The. AdministratiA^e capital of 
the Netherlands, the parliament sitting 
in the old castle of the counts of 
Holland. Hero is a magnificent picture 
gallery. 305,000 : sec page 5531 
permanent court of International Jus- 
tice, 6479 

Pictures of The Hague 
general vicAv, 5539 
Hall of the Knights, 5539 
Palace of Peace, 5539 
William the Silent’s statue, 5539 
Avirelcss station, 2343 
Hague Conference, Roosevelt’s influ- 
ence at, 3792 

Haifa, chief port of northPalcstinc,6268 
general AdeAA% 6276 

Haig, Douglas, Earl, Scottish field- 
marshal ; born 1 801 ; commanded the 
British Army 1915-1919 
portrait, 1707 

Hail, hoAv it is formed, 2867 
Avhat is it ? 5000 
hailstones, 4502 

Haileybury College, arms in colour, 4989 
Hainault. Once an independent count- 
ship, but now a province of Belgium. 
It contains the important coalmining 
district around Idons and Charleroi 
Hair, formation and groAvth, 1434 
hoAV it can sometimes stand on end, 
1434, 3175 

rope made of human hair, 429 
Avhat is the use of our hair ? 5981 
Avhy does it groAV after the body has 
stopped growing ? 5493 
Avhy does it not hurt aa'Iicii cut ? 2787 
Avhy does the hair stand on end Avith 
fright ? 815 

Avhy do some people lose it ? 3886 
Avliy is granny’s hair grey ? 6353 
greatly magnified, 1429 
on plants, 0494 

Hair compasses, ones in AAdiich a spring 
attached to one of the legs tends to 
press the other leg out. By means of 
a fine scrcAV the distances of the legs 
apart can be adjusted very accurately 
Hair moss, floAverlcss plant, 3408 
life-story, 1069 
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Hairpin, worn by Cretans 4500 years 
ago, 796 

Hairpin work, and picture, 2237 
Hair-seal : sec Sea-lion 
Hair-tidy, hoAV to make one, Avith 
picture, 875 

Hairy armadillo, the peludo, 2274, 2275 
Hairy-armed bat, 290 
Hairy-backed springtail, under micro- 
scope, 1914 

Hairy bamboo rat, 1031 
Hairy-bodied saw-fly, in colour, 5714 
Hairy dasypoda bee, in colour, 5714 
Hairy-eared rhinoceros, 1771 
Hairy-footed jerboa, animal, 1032 
Hairy-leaved arabis, related to Alpine 
rock-cress, 5520 

Hairy mint, AA’iiat it is like, 6011 
Hairy tare, floAver in colour, 4288 
Hairy tortoise beetle, in colour, 0336 
Hairy violet, Avhat it is like, 5023 
floAver in colour, 5141 
Haiti. Negro republic in the West 
Indies ; area 10.200 square miles ; 
population 2,050,000 ; capital Port au 
Prince (125,000). Probably the most 
fertile American country, it produces 
coffee, logAA'Ood, cocoa, cotton, hides, 
sugar, honey, and oil-seeds ; but since 
its abandonment by the French in 
1803 repeated reA’olutions have done 
much harm to its commerce, 808 
flags in colour, 4010 
general and political map, 0882 
plants and industries, map, 6884-85 
Hake, fish, 5098 

Hakluyt, Richard, English geographer ; 
born about 1552 : died London 1010 ; 

author of Hakluyt’s Voyages 
Hakodate. Chief port of Hokkaido, 
Japan. 150,000 

Hakon the Good, king of NorAA-ay, 5779 
Halberd-leaved orache, 5762 
iloAver in colour, 5043 
Halberstadt. Picturesque old cathedral 
city in central Germany. 50,000 
Halcyon, derivation of Avord, 3266 
Haldane, Lord, Army reorganised on 
territorial system, 1706 
Hale, G, E., Moon photograph, 3481 
his portrait, 3011 

Halfpenny, Avandering halfpenny, trick, 
and picture, 5688 
Halibut, fish, life-story, 5105 
in colour, facing 5100 
picture, 5098 

Halicarnassus, famous Mausoleum or 
Mausolus, 4277, 4885 
Halictus, Avild bee, 5841 
Halifax. Industrial toAvn in the We.st 
Hiding of Yorkshire, making AA’oollen 
and Avorsted goods, carpets, blankets,’ 
chemicals, and machinery, besides 
haAing large ironAA’orks. 100,000 : see 
page 338 

Halifax. Canadian port, capital of 
NoA%a Scotia. The terminus of the 
C.P.H. and the C.N.H., it has one of 
the finest harbours in the Avorld, Avith 
accommodation for the largest ships on 
the Transatlantic service. Shipbuilding 
and manufacturing industries are 
carried on, and there ore exports of 
fish and lumber : 2074, 2192 
general vieAV of port, 2320 
toAAm and harbour, 3556 
AA'harves, 2190 
Haliotis, shell, 1177, 1180 
Hall, Charles Francis, American Arctic 
explorer ; born Hochester, Ncav Hamp- 
shire, 1821 ; died northern Greenland 
1871 : see page 6434 
Hall, Dr., discoveries at Ur of the 
Chaldees, 6860 

Hallam, Arthur, Tennyson’s great 
friend, 3338, 6909 

Hallam, Henry, English historian ; 
born Windsor 1777 ; died Pcnshiirst, 
Kent, 1859 : see pages 3095, 3093 
Hallamshire, name gi\xn to the district 
surrounding Shotlicld in Yorkshire 
Halle. University city and raihvay 
centre in central Germany. Here 
Handel AA'as born. 190,000 
Hallelujah Battle, Celtic victory over 
Saxons and Piets, 2644 
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Halley, Edmuntl, English astronomer ; 
born ilagcicrston 1650 ; died Green- 
Avich 17-12 : discoverer of Hallev’s 
Comet, 3613, 3611 
Halley^s comet, 3602, 3606, 3613 
pietnre, 3604 

Hall of Mirrors, Versailles, German 
Empire proclaimed, 4049 
treaty of Versailles ends the Great 
AVar, 4302 

Hals, Frank, one of tlie greatest Dutch 
portrait painters, father of five painter 
sons; horn Antwerp about iaSO ; died 
Haarlem 1666 ; sec page 1424 
Pictures by Frank Hals 
Banquet of Archers of St. Adrian, 3657 
Banquet of Archers of St. George, 4149 
man and wife, 3658 
man with a sword, 1423 " 
nurse and child. 73 
The Laughing Cavalier, 1426 
Halymenia, strap-shaped, seaweed, 3416 
Ham, Anglo-Saxon word for home, 587 
Hamadan. Ancient Ecbatana, Persian 
city trading in leather, carpets, and 
silks. 35,000 
general eiew, 6395 

supjioscd tomb of Esther and Mordccai, 
6393 

Hamadryads, nymphs of the trees, 3531 
Hamah, Syria, water-wheel, 5969 
Haman, his plot against the Jews, 3225 
denounced by Esther, 3225 
Hamalh stones, covered with writings of 
the Hittites, 6985 

Hamburg. Pmsiest German commercial 
city, and greatest port in Enrope after 
London, on the Elbe.- Eoiinded in SOS 
by Charlemagne, it was one of the 
chief Hanso cities during the jNIiddlc 
Ages ; and it is still the chief di.stii- 
butiiig centre for Central Europe. 

1,050,000 : see pages 4295, 4426 
St. Nicholas church, 4436 
Hamilcar, Carthaginian general, con- 
quers Spain, 6306 

Hamilton. Coal and iron mining centre 
in Lanarkshire, 11 miles south-east of 
Glasgow 

Hamilton. Capital of the British colony 
of Bermuda, with a good harbour and 
naval dockyard. (2600) 
pictures, 3435, 3560 
Hamilton. Iron and steel manufactur- 
ing centre in Ontario, Canada, trading 
also in textiles and tobacco. Founded 
in 1778 by loyalists from U.S.A., it 
has Anglican and Homan Catholic 
cathedrals. 150,000 
Hamites. People of the Arediterranean 
type of the white race who have in- 
habited all Africa north of the Sudan 
since prehistoric times. They are 
divided into Eastern ' and Western 
Ijraiiches — the Eastern including the 
Eg.yptians, Nubians, Abyssinians, and 
Gallas, and the Western including the 
Berbers, Tihus, and Fiilahs 
Hamlet, story of Shakespeare’s play, 
6163, 6531 

death of Ophelia, 1106 
Ophelia and the king and queen of 
Denmark, 1104 

sculpture by Sandor Jaray, 52.58 
watching gravediggers at 'work, 6163 
Hammer, Nasmyth’s steam one. 5946 
why will it break a stone ? 4894 
Hammerfest. Northernmost town in 
the world, on an island of Norwegian 
Einmark. Fishing and sealing are 
important. (3000) 

Hammerhead, bird, characteristics and 
■ nest: 3871, 3868 

Hammerhcai shark, man-eating .species, 
5228, 5231 

Hammerken, Thomas : sec Thomas a 
Kempis 

Hammer of God, Charles Martcl’.s 
popular title, 2521 

Hammurabi, Babyloniau king, author 
of a famous code of law.s ; ‘ reigned 
about. 2287-2232 u.C’. : see pages 6271, 
6798, 6860 

laws carved on stone, 2034. 6264 
translation of his enactments, 428 
dictating laws, 6799 
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his famous code, GS05 
Hampden, John, English statesman and 
patriot; born London 1594 ; mortally 
wounded Chalgrove Field 1643 : see 
pages 526, 1208, 2110 , 
portrait, 521 

Hampshire. Comity of southern 
England ; area 1023 square miles ; 
population 1,005,000; capital Win- 
chester. Here are the Isle of AAJght 
and New Forest, and the ports of 
Southampton and Portsmouth ; other 
places of note are Bonrneinoiit-h, 
Gosport, Aldershot. Basing.®;tokc, Christ- 
ehiirch, Hornsey, and Andover 
Hampshire ram, 1.281 
Hampton Court, built by Wolscy, 6236 
its architecture, 4106, 6237, 6247 
view of, 0239 

Hamster, home and habits, 1035 
European .species, 1031 
Hamsun, Knud, Norwegian novelist ; 
horn in the Lofoten Islands 1859 : see 
page 4941 

Han, Belgium, grottoes at, 5646 
Hancock, American leader of revolt 
against Britain, 3678 
Hancock, Thomas, effect of heat on 
rubber discovered, 1166 
Hand, its origin, 10 
hones described, 1694 
frog has hands, 452 

why cannot we feel air-waves with our 
hands ? 6355 

\vhy do our hands become warm after 
playing with snow ? 4762 
why do oiir hands keei) dry when dipped 
in quicksilver ? 4759 
why have wc lines on them ? 189 
why is our right hand the stronger ? 
1183 

diagram of bones of human hand, 1095 
Hand (measure) : see Weights and 
Measures, old English measures 
Handel, George Frederick, German com- 
poser ; horn Halle, Prussia, 1685 , died 
London 1759 ; MTOteTheAFessiah, 142 
playing music in a garret, 141 
portrait, 145 

Handkerchief : see Pocket-handkerchief 
Handley Page Hanley, aeroplane, 4089 
Handy Pandy, nursery rhyme, 102 
Hangchow. Port of China, on Hang- 
chow Bay. 750,000 
Hanging, old punishment for stealing, 
243, 4902 ' 

Hanging compass, one suspended face 
downward from a deck bcjim 
Hanging Gardens, one of the Seven 
AVoiidens, 4884, 4888 
Hanging parrot, liabits, 3502, 3499 
Hangnest, bird, 2895 
l)icturcs, 2893, 2903-4 
Hankow. Port on the Yangtse-kiang 
which practically is one with Wuchang 
and Hanyan. Together they form the 
greatest Chinese trading centre after 
Shanghai.' 290,000 : sec j)age 6509 
Hannah, Samuel’s mother, 1737 
bringing Samuel to Eli, 1739 
Hannibal, son of Hamilcar Barca, 
Carthaginian general ; horn Carthage 
247 B.c. ; died Libyssa, Bithynia, 
probably 183 : one of the world’s 
greatest soldiers : .6806 
passage of the Alps, 2028, 4352 
Homans defeated but unconuuered, 1406 
route of invasion of Italy, 4796, 5411 
cro.ssing the Alps, 6803 
Hannington, James, English African 
missionaiy ; born near Brighton 1847 ; 
killed near L.ake Victoria Nyanza 
1885 : sec pages 1142, 1137 
Hanno, Carthaginian navigator, first 
explorer of the west coast of Africa ; 

lived probably fifth century B.c., 2997 
Hanoi. Capital of Tongking, French 
Indo-China. 300,000 
Hanover. Hail way and industrial cen- 
tre in northern Germany. Near by 
is the palace of Herrenhau.sen, once 
the seat of the Hanoverian kings. 
400,000 

Hanover, House of, dynasty, 4296 
ineompetenoe of the Georges and its 
result, 1327 
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Hausa, voyage of German ship, 6434 
Hansard, ofiVcial report of proceedings 
in Parliament, named after Luke 
Hansard, printer to the House of 
Commons in the early 19th century 
Hanseatic League. Union of ports of 
northern Enrope in the Atiddle Ages to 
protect merchandise from pir.ates and 
pillaging barons. It began with Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Luheck, hut ulti- 
mately included 85 towns, 4295, 4310, 
5526 

Hansel and Gretel, story and pictures, 
3617 

Hansom, Joseph, who was he ? 6972 
Hanson, Nikolai, Antarctic grave, 6552 
Hanson, Timothy, grass named after 
him. 2186 

Hanssen, Helmer, Norwegian explorer, 
6558 

Hanuman, sacred monkey, 165 
Han way. Jonas, first man to carry 
umbrella in London, with picture, 917 
Han.vang. Sister city of Hankow and 
AVucliang, on the Yangtsc-kiaug, China. 
Here arc foundries and engineering 
works 

Hapi, Egyptian god, sculpture, 3896 
Hapeiness, success not .same thing, 1735, 
2852 

Sidney Smith on happiness. 3462 
Springtime, by E. A. Hornel. 3459 
Hapsburg, Austrian imperial dynasty 
4545, 4670 

Hapsburg, ' Rudolph of, founder of 
Austrian imperial dyna.sty, 4295, 
4545, 4670 

refusal to drink water, story, 6932 
his last ride, 4545 

Harar. Centre of the coffee trade of 
eastern Abyssinia. 50,000 
Harbin. Great trading centre In 
northern Manchuria. 400,000 
Harbour, formation of natural and 
artificial harbours, 3553 
Invisible pilot device, 5126 
British Empire, series, 3533-62 

See also under separate names, as 
Sydney, and so on 

Hardanger Fiord. One of the chief 
inlets in the south-west coast of Norway, 
stretching inland for 70 miles 
Hard fern, in colour, 1797 - 
Hard grass, seed works its way, 946 
Hard-heads : >see Knapweed 
Harding, Warren G., American presi- 
dent, 3794 

Hard pimplet anemone, in colour, 1555-0 
Hard prickly shield fern, in colour, 1798 
Hard red Calcutta wheat, 1326 
Hardwicke’s spiny-tailed lizard, 4493 
Hardwick Hall. Derbyshire, 6250 
Hardy, Thomas, English author and 
poet, novelist of Wessex ; horn Upper 
Bockhampton, near Dorchester, 1840; 

see pages 3584, 4083 
poems : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 3u79 
Hare, habits, 1036, 1033 
Hare and the Hungry Man, story, 900 
Hare and the Tortoise, fable with 
picture, 3745 

Harebell, what it is like, 5020 
member of Bellflower family, 4544, 4781 
flower in colour, 5141 
Hare’s ear, flower, in colour, 4602 
Hare’s foot, clover, flower, 4540 
Hargreaves, James, English mechanic, 
inventor of the spinning-jenny ; born 
probably Blackhiirn ; died Notting- 
ham 1778 : see pages 172, 5939 
Harirud, Afghan river, 6500 
Harlech. Town of Merionethshire, 
with a 13th-century castle overlooking 
Cardigan Bay. (1000) 
picture, 963 

Harleian MSS., vnluahJe collection of 
documents made by Bohert Haricy, 
Earl of Oxford (1661 to 1725); now in 
British Museum 
Harlequin, Roman origin, 5427 
who is he ? 5494 

Harlequin beetle, Brazilian species, 6329 
Harmodius, Greek statue, 4148 
Harmonious Blacksmith, piano com- 
position by Handel, 144 - - - “ 
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Harmony, its meaning in music, 6303 
Harnessed antelope, characteristics, 
1399, 1401 

Harold, king of Englami, slain at 
battle of Hastings. 708, 31d9 • 

Bayeiix Tapestry pictures, 709-710 
meeting William the Conqueror, 707 
Haroun-al~Raschid, most magnificont 
Abbassiclc ruler of Baghdad, famous 
as the caliph of the Arabian Nights ; 

reigned 7SG-809 : see page 6806 
his wife’s tomb at Baghdad, 5624 
stories about him, 657, 3742, 5225 
Mdio was he ? 5980 
sends his best friend to die, 6803 
Harp, Egyptian use of similar instiu- 
ments, 5614 

Harpies, mytliological monsters, 3529’ 
Harpignies, Henri Joseph, French land- 
scape painter ; born Valenciennes 1819 ; 

died Burgundy 1916 : see page 2792 
his painting, The Banks of the Iliver 
Allier. 3776 

scene near Hdrisson, painting. 3777 
Harpsichord, how it works, 675 
Harpur, Charles, Australianlpoet, 4206 
Harpy eagle, 3634 

Harpy Tomb, Greek relic in British 
• Museum, 5500 
Harrier, bird, 3632 
hen harrier, in colour, 2897 
Jardine’s, .Australian species, 3633 
marsh, in colour. 3024 
Montagu’s, in colour, 3022, 3631 
Harrier, hound that luints by scent, 670 
Harrier hawk, 3035 

Harriet Tubman, story and picture, 
4485 

Harris, Joel Chandler, American writer 
of fairy tales ; born Eatonton, Georgia. 
1S4S ; died Atlanta. Georgia, 1908 : see 
pages 406, 4334, 5583 
portrait, 399 

Harrisburg. Capital of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Susquehanna. A 
flourishing manufacturing town, it has 
iron, steel, and engineering industries. 
80,000 

Harrison, John, English inventor ; born 
Wragby, Yorkshire, 1693 ; died London 
1776 ; made first chronometer, 3738 
portrait, 3733 

working on his clocks, 3737 
Harrod’s Stores, London, 5755 
Harrow, A., poem : see Poetry Index 
Harrow School, arms in colour, 4989 
Hart, animal family, 13S7 
Harte, Francis Bret, American novelist 
and poet ; l)orn Albany, New York, 
1839 ; died Cainberley, Surrey, 1902 : 

see pages 4205, 4334 
poems ; see Poetry Index 
portrait, 4331 

Hartebeest, characteristics. 1400 
Hartford. Capital of Connecticut, 
U.S.A., with a busy trade and a great 
machinery industry. 140,000 
Hartog, Dirk, Dutch navigator, one of 
the first explorers of Western Aus- 
tralia, 2387 

Hartshill Castle, Nuneaton, 1835 
Hart’s tongue, fern, in colour, 1798 
Hartwell, Charles L., his sculpture, 
Sylvia, 4765 

Goatherd’s Daughter, sculpture, 4771 
Eartwick, Rose : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Harvard University, printed first .-Vmeri- 
can book, 1517 

Harvest bug, mite’s larva, 5599 
Harvest mouse, 1036, 1032 
Harvey, William, English phys.cian ; 
born Folkestone 1578 ; died London 
1657 ; discovered the circulation of 
the blood: 1064, 1195, 2506, 5569. 
5570 

theories bitterly opposed, 1829 
Pictures of William- Harvey 
at Edgehill, with children of Charles 1, 
,2505 

explaining circulation of the b-ood, 2507 
portrait, 1826 

speaking to women accused of \vitch- 
craft, 1822 

Harwich. Fort of Essex, at the mouths 
of the Orwell and Stour. There arc 


passenger steamship services from here 
to Holland, Belgium, and Denmark. 

13,000 : see page 5648 
harbour and pier, 3561 
Harz Mountains. Range in central 
Germany, culminating in the Brocken, 
3700 feet, 4422 
spectre of the Brocken, 4304 
Hasa, Arabian eastern State, 6265, 6267 
Hasdrubal, Carthaginian genera., 6806 
Hasleraere, Surrey, old almhouses, 6250 
Hassall, John, painting, Agincourt, 957 
Hassan, Abdul, Arabian mathemati- 
cian, 2294 

Hasting, Danish sea-king, 2907 
Hastings, Warren, English statesman ; 
born Churchill, Oxfordshire, 1732 ; died 
Daylesford, Worcester.shire, ISIS; first 
governor-general of India, 2814 
Burke at trial of Hasting.s, 6229 
portrait by Lawrence, 2175 
Hastings. Seaside resort and ancient 
Cinque Port in East Sussex, 02 miles 
from London. Here -is a ruined 
castle built soon after 1006, and near by, 
at Scnlac, was fought the Battle of 
Hastings. The borough includes St. 

Leonards. 67,000 
picture of castle, 902 
view on sands, 1591 

Hastings, battle of. Fought on Senlac 
Hill, oil Oct, 14, 1066, between the Eng- 
lish under Harold II. and William of 
Normandy. The Normans,- imab.e to 
break the English line, feigned flight, 
and then turned and defeated the pur- 
suing English. Harold was slain, and 
William advanced to subdue England : 
708, 717, 3149 

Hat. ]\turdock’s wooden one, 2748 
how high is the hat ? 2235 
why is a hat called a Billycock ? 6232 
Hate, civilisation held back by it. 2282 
.s it right to hate anything ? 4516 
Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, arch - 
tecture, 6237, G24C . , 

Hathaway, Anne, Shakespeare’s wife, 
4474 . . . . 

cottage at Stratford-on-:Avon, 1083 
Hathor, splendid statue - of Egyptian 
goddess, 6857, 3895 
Hatshepsut, Egyptian queen, 6870 
liall with avenue of sphinxes. 3901 
temple built at Der-el-Bahari, 5380 
Hatteras, Cape. Bold island headland 
off the coast of North Carolina, U.S.A. 
Hausas. Compact race • of « -Sudanese 
Negroes who live in central and western 
Sudan. They are a peaceful and indus- 
trious race of some 20,000,000 people, 
whose melodious language is used in 
trade from Lake Chad- to the Niger. 
They liave proved good soldiers in 
the British service 

Hausa sheep, characteristics, 1285, 1281 
Havana. Capital of Cuba, with a 
famous trade in cigars and tobacco. 
Founded in 1519, it is the largest city 
in the West Indies, and has a cathedral, 
many fine buildings, and a spacious and 
sheltered harbour. Sugar is a great 
export. 380,000 
yellow fever's ravages, 2627 
Columbus cathedral, 7005 
street scene, 7005 
tobacco plantation, 2936 
Havelock, Sir Henry, English general ; 
born Bishop- Wearmouth, Durham, 
1795 ; died Lucknow 1857 ; relieved 
Lucknow in Indian Mutiny, 2110, 2814 
Havelok, Prince, story, 4363 
Haverfield, Miss, portrait by Gains- 
borough, 2052, 72 

Havergal, Frances Ridley, English 
MTiter of hymns ; born Astley. Wor- 
cestershire, 1836 ; died Swansea 1879 : 

see page 1758 
portrait, 1759 

Havre, Le. Important French port at 
the mouth of the Seine. , It has ship- 
building yards, flour mills, and sugar 
and petroleum refineries, and exports 
wine, textiles, paper, and agricultural 
produce. 165.000 : see page 4170 
general view, 4179 ■ - 

H. A.W., meaning on a vehicle, 5982 


Hawaii. ^ Eight inhabited and several 
uninhabited Pacific islands, since 1900 
an American territory. Of volcanic 
origin, they have a beautiful climate 
and a very fertile soil, producing rice, 
coffee, cotton, sisal, pineapples, and 
especially sugar. The mountains are 
mostly thickly forested. About two- 
fifths of tlie population of 260,000 arc 
Japane.se, the Polynesian natives having 
steadily decreased in numbers. Hono- 
lulu, the capital (80,000), is a fine 
modern city 

American annexation (in 1S9S), 3792 

Captain Cook’s death, 2381 

coming of Christianity, 5827 

craters like the ]Moon’s, 3486 

flag still retains the Union Jack, 2403 

avenue of palms, 2071 , 

flag in colour, 2411 

map of life and industrjq 3695 

Hawfinch, its characteristics, 2901 

in colour, 2765 

Hawick. Roxburghsliire market town 
on the Teviot, with woollen and hosiery 
manufactures. 16,500 
Hawk, group of birds gf prey, 3626 
harrier hawk, 3635 
sparrowhawk in colour, 27 GC 
Hawk-bit, flower in colour, 4663 
Hawke, Edward, Lord, English admiral ; 
born London 1705; died Simbury, 
Middlesex, 1781 ; defeated the French 
off Qiiiberon in 1759 
Hawker, R. S., poem : see Poetry 
Index 

Hawkesbury River, New South Wales, 
2571 

Hawkesbury River Bridge. This steel 
girder bridge of seven spans is 1000 
yards long, and carries the railway 
connecting the big cities of New South 
Wales, 2580 

Hawkins, Anthony Hope, English novel- 
ist ; born London 1863 : see page 3712 
Hawkins, Sir John, English admiral; 
born Plymouth 1532 : died off Porto 
llico 1595 : see page 5210 
introduced potato into Europe, 2436 
Hawklet, rough, flower in colour, 4419 
Hawk-owl, habits, 3.504 
Hawksbeard, different varieties in 
colour, 4905, 5144, 5393, 5395 
Hawksbee, Francis, Eiiglisli electrical 
pioneer ; flourished London 1705-1713 : 
see page 5324 

Hawk’s bells, heraldic charge, 026 
Hawksbill turtle, reptile, 4497 
Hawk’s lure, heraldic cliarge, 926 
Hawksmoor, Nicholas, architectural 
work in London and Oxford. 6469 
Hawkweed, different kinds, 4782 
mouse-ear, flower in colour. 4237 
seeds distributed by wind, 045 
wall liawkwced. flower in colour, 5142 
Hawkweed picris, what it is like, 5266 
flower in colour, 5395 
Hawthorn, fertilisation of flower, 4049 
why called whitethorn, 4039 
fruit in colour, 3668 
with flower and leaves, 4152 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, American no- 
velist and writer of fairy tales ; born 
Salem, Ma.ssachiisetts, 1804 ; died 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, 1864 : sec 
pages 401, 4333, 399 
Hawthorn saw-fly, with cocoon, 5343 
Hay, Colonel John, American statc.s- 
man, author, and poet : born Salem, 
Indiana, 1833; died Newburg, New 
York, 1905 : sec pages 4205, 4201 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Hay, liow it should be made, 3306 
why docs grass turn yellow after being 
made into hay ? 6230 
bringing in harvest. 3303 
clover crop in Manitoba, 2187 
reaping, 2185 

Hay and Straw Weight : see Weights 
and Measures 

Haydn, Joseph, Aiistrian composer; 
born llohran near Vienna 1732 ; died- 
Vienna 1809 ; Father of the Sym- 
■ phony and the Sonata, 144, 5737 
playing piano diu'ing siege- of Vienna, 143 
portrait, 145 


Haye 

Hayes, Dr. Isaac, American Arctic ex- 
plorer, Kane’s assistant and successor ; 
bom Pennsylvania 1S32 ; died Kew 
Yorl; ISSl ; sec page 6434 
Hay-scented buckler fern, in colour, 
1799 

Haystack, Avliy it catches fire, 5733 

being built up, 2187 

Hazel, member of genus Corylus, 6896 

tlowers and fruit, 2068 

hazel nut in colour, 3667 * 

how tlicy grow, 2067 

Hazel apoderus, beetle in colour, 6336 

Hazlitt, William, English essayist and 

literary critic ; born Maidstone 1778 ; 

died I.ondon 1830 : see page 2971 
portrait, 2969 

H.B.M. stands for His or Her Britannic 
Majesty 

H.E. stands for His Excellency, His 
Eminence 

Head, bones of the head, 1691 
scalp under microscope, 1913 
X-ray photograph, 2467 
Headache, why do some people get head- 
aches before a thunderstorm ? 1551 
why do we get headaches in a crowded 
room ? 2787 

Health, growth of legislation during 
19th century, 1584 
in State schools, 6254 
League of Nations organisation, 6482 
legislation of Moses, 544 
National Insurance Act. 6255 
overcrowding evil, 5886 
are we healthier than our ancestors ? 
1183 

Hearing, the ear’s machinery, 3297 
direction of sound not always detected, 
3293 

more acute at night than by day, 1046 
sound and hearing, 4098 
can a fly hear ? 1048 
do we hear in our sleep ? 4514 
if a man flew above the air would he 
be able to hear ? 5001 
why are blind people so quick at hear- 
ing ? 2666 

why can ^ve hear better when we shut 
our eyes ? 1181 

why cau'vre hear the scratching of a 
pin at the other end of a pole ? 1182 
why do WT hear better on w'ater than 
on land ? 312 

car collecting sound-w*aves, 3297 
inside of ear, diagrams, 3299 
Heart, the body’s pump, 1195 
circulation of the blood, 1197 
its beating, 856, 976 
pulse a key to its w'orking, 1196, 6465 
rate of beat in various animals : sec 
Physiology tables 
wdiat makes the heart beat ? 4761 
diagram, showing its position, 1196 
Heart of Midlothian, The, novel by Sir 
Walter Scott, 2722 
source of story, 5334 
Heartsease : see Pansy 
Heart-shaped cam, for reciprocating 
motion, 6351 

Hearts of Oak, song by Garrick, 1264 
Heat, amount received by planets : sec 
Astronomy Tables 

conduction and convection, 2173, 3208, 
5321 

expansion caused by heat, 684, 3208 
form of motion, 139, 4596, 5317 
latent and specific heat, 5566 
law of conservation of energy, 5442 
mechanical powder and heat, 3208 
metals the best conductors, 5321 
of electric furnace, 1227 
plants’ growlh hastened, 585 
point at wdiich heat ceases, 5318 
produced by friction, 183, 5441 
radiant heat explained, 5320 
relation to light, 4099 
specific heat of objects, 5567 
terrific heat of the stars, 3851 
why w'ater boils, 5318, 5321 
Wonder Questions 

does a bridge expand in the sun ? 6233 
is the heat of the Sun the same as the 
. heat of a fire ? 5366 
why are some days hotter than others ? 
5000 


INDEX 

whj’’ cannot boiling water be made 
hotter ? 5367 

w'hy does a bottle full of hot w’ater 
keep hot longer than one half full ? 4996 
why docs a piece of hot iron turn red ? 
5245 

why does heat make paper curl ? 3652 
why docs heat make things seem to 
quiver ? 1551 

why docs hot water crack thick glass 
more easily than thin ? 3890 
why does it crack wood, 5984 
why docs water take up more room 
when hot ? 5250 
why is the fire hot ? 818 
Pictures 

ofYcct of heat on gas, 5445 
effect on railway line, 5441 
electric furnace, 1229 
gas, electric furnace, and Sun com- 
pared, 1227 

how quantity is measured, 5565 
See also Temperature 
Heat Coxpuctous 
Metals are conductors of heat, hut 
they conduct it in very varying de- 
grees. Silver is the best, and reckoning 
its conductivity as 100, here are other 
metals in their order : 


Silver 

100 

Iron 

11.0 

Copper 

73-6 

Steel 

11-6 

Gold 

53-2 

Lead 

8-5 

Aluminium 

31-3 

Platinum . 

8-4 

Zinc 

. 28-1 

Bismuth . 

1-8 

Tin 

. 15-2 

IM.ercury . 

1-3 


Melting Points of Metals 
The fusion point of a metal is the 
temperature at wdiicli it melts and 
becomes a liquid. This is very different 
for different metals, as the follow^ing 
table showing the fusion points in 
Eehrenlicit and Centigrade of a number 
of metals proves 


Hegrees^ Degrees 


- Metal 

Fahrenheit 

Centigrade 

Aluminium . 

1214-6 

657 

Copper .. . 

1985 

1085 

Gold . . . 

1947-2 

1064 

Iridium . . 

3542 

1950 

Cast Iron 

2102 

1200 

Wrought Iron 

2741 

1505 

Lead . . . 

620-6 

327 

^terciiry.. 

—37-8 

■ ~38-S 

Nickel . . . 

2703-2 

1484 

Osiniuin.. 

3992 

2200 

Platinum 

3191 

1755 

Silver . . . 

1760 

960 

Steel . . . 

2520 

1382 

J’antahim 

3902 

2150 

Tin 

449-6 

232 

Tungsten over 5432 over 3000 

Zinc 

786-2 

419 


Heath, flow’ers perforated by bees, 5019 
members of family, 4728, 5892, 6011 
common species, 5019, 5021 
scries in colour, 5141-44- 
smooth sea heath, in colour, 5643 
Heather, fertilisation methods, 5019 
root larger than upper growhh, 458 
flower in colour, 5143 
Heath fire, causes, 5733 
Heath fritillary, in colour, 6207 
Heavenly Twins, Castor and Pollux, 5983 
constellation, 3854 

Heavy Bags of Gold, story and picture, 
3741 . 

Hebe, cupbearer of the gods, 3517 
Heber, Reginald, Bishop, English waiter 
of hymns ; born Malpas, Cheshire, 1783 ; 
died Trichinopoly, India, 1826 : see 
pages 1758, 1759 

Hebrew, language and lit6ratiire, 5673 
Old Testament language, 485 
Hebrides. About 100 inhabited and 
400 uninhabited islands off the Scottish 
w^est coast. They lie in tw'O groups, the 
Inner and the Outer, the chief islands 
of the former being Lewds and North 
and South Hist, and of the latter Skye, 
Mill-, Islay, and Jura. Fishing and 
stock-raising arc the chief industries. 
Total area 2800 square miles ; popula- 
tion 100,000 : see pages 518, 765, 
5618 

ancient beehive-shaped huts, 5376 
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Heli 

Hebron, ancient city of Judaea, Pales- 
tine. 16,600 : see page 6268 
general view, 3470 

Hecate, goddess of the underworld, 3516 
Hecla. Volcano in Iceland with a 
crater a mile and a quarter in circum- 
ference. 5100 feet: 2245, 5769 
He. Comes in the Night, rhyme and 
pieture, 3937 

Hector, his story in tlie Iliad, 5304 
Hecuba, in the Iliad, 5303 
Hedge garlic, wdiat it is like, 4290 
Hedgehog, animal’s characteristics, 296 
how' to keep it as a pet, 3107, 6796 
.spines developed from hair, 294 
drinking, 293 

Hedge mustard, plant, 206 
flow'cr in colour, 4286 
Hedge parsley, genus Caiicalis, 6492 
flower in colour, 4285 
Hedgerow, its flow'ers, 4283 
series of flow'crs in colour, 4285-88 
Hedge sparrow, 2892 
in colour, 2766 

Hedge woundwort, in colour, 4287 
Hedjaz : sec Hejaz 

Hedley, William, English engineer ; 
born NewLurn, near New’castle-on- 
Tyne, 1779 ; died near Lanchester, 
Durham, 1843 ; builder of Pufiiug Billy, 
the first successful locomotive to riiu 
on rails : 2752, 3214 
his engine, Puffing Billy, 2747 
Heel, wdiy are high heels dangerous ? 
5735 

Hegeso tombstone, 4275 
Heidelberg. Picturesque old German 
city in Baden, with an ancient univer- 
sity and a splendid castle. 70,000 : see 
page 4427 

Renaissance architecture of castle, 6371 
general view, 4430 

Height, comparative table of height 
of chief nations : see Physiology 
wdiy am I giddy w'hen looking down 
from a height ? 6246 
Heilbronn, Germany, Rathaus and its 
architecture, 6371, 6369 
Heilman, Andrew and Anton, Guten- 
berg’s partners in printing, 1514 
Heine, Heinrich, German romantic poet 
and critic i born Diisseldorf 1799 ; died 
Paris 1856 : see page 4700 
portrait, 4695 

statue by Ernst Hcrter, 5260 
Heine mann, Fritz, his sculpture, After 
'the Bath. 5259 
Heir and the Will, story, 2634 
Hejaz. Kingdom of wTstern Arabia, 
bordering the Red Sea. It contains 
the Moslem holy cities of INtecca, the 
birthplace of Mohammed, and Medina, 
his burial place : 5029, 6266 
flag in colour, 4010 
Hejnal, quaint Polish custom, 6132 
Helder, The, battle of, 5655 
Helena, St., daughter of an innkeeper 
wdio became the wfife of a Roman 
emperor and mother of Constantine 
the Great. She w^as converted to 
Christianity at the age of 64, and made 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, wdiere 
she died about 328. A favourite 
legend says that she w\as the daughter 
of Coel, King of Colcliester. 

Helena, in Shakespeare’s All’s AYell that 
Ends Well, 6043 

in Midsummer Night’s Dream, 6294 
Helena and Hermia, painting by Sir E. 
Poynter, 981 

Helen of Troy, story in Iliad, 5303 
who w\as she ? 4518 
w'alking on w^alls of Troy, 5305 
Heliades, demi-goddesses, 3518 
Helicoidal wire, wfiiat it is, 5846 
Helicon, Mount, home of the Muses, 3531 
Heligoland. German North Sea island, 
about 45 miles from the mouth of the 
Elbe. British from 1807 to 1890, it w'as 
then ceded to Germany, wRo used it as 
a fortress up to 1919. Though rocky, 
it has suffered severely from erosion, 
and is now^ only three miles in circum- 
ference : 3315 
legend of the island, 534 
Heliogabalus : see Elagabalua 


Heli 
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Heliograph, what is a heliograph ? 3038 
message being tapped out, 3039 
Heliophotometer, meteorological ap- 
paratus for recording the duration of 
sunlight 

Heliopolis, Egyptian religious centre 
Cleopatra’s Eeedle taken from temple, 

. 5380 

Palace Hotel, 0869 , 

Helios, or Sol, god of the Sun, 35i8 
wonderful statue, 4884 
Heliostat, instrument with a mirror 
moved slowly by clockwork so ns to 
reflect the Sun's rays in a fixed direc- 
tion 

Helium, gas used for airships, 4452 
in heavenly bodies, 12, 3850, 3974 
liffuefaction of the gas, 2918, 5320 
Hell, place of punishment, 3531 
Hellas, poem by Shelley, 2598 
Hellenes, name by which the Greelvs of 
the classical period were called.. They 
seem to have entered Greece about the 
12th century b.c, and to have mingled 
with the .Pelasgians, the aboriginal 
inhabitants : 4024 
Hellenistic art : see Greek art 
Hellespont, passage by Xerxes, 0799 
Hell Gate, Xew York, bridge with the 
largest steel ar(51i in the world, 2000, 
feet wide, 300 feet high, 140 feet above’ 
the water. It is supported on massive 
granite piers 240 feet high, and carries 
four railway tracks : see 554 
Helmet, in heraldry, 4986 
Helraholz, Herman von, German scien- 
tist ; born Potsdam 1821 ; died Charlot- 
tenburg 1894; inventor of the ophthal- 
moscope : 0314, 6427, 0309 
Helmund, Afghan river, 6500 
Heloise, French nun, beloved of Peter 
Abelard ; born about 1101 ; died 
Xogent-sur-Seine 1104 : see page 1387 
Hels, its meaning, 6720 
Helsingborg. Port of south-west 
Sweden, on the Sound. 50,000 
Helsingfors : sec Helsinki 
Helsingor : see Elsinore 
Helsinki. Or Helsingfors, capital and 
chief port of Finland, on the Gulf of 
Finland. One, of the pleasantest 
cities in Europe, it has a university, a 
fine harbour, and a great export trade. 

200,000 : see page 6021 
pictures, 0020 

Helston. Ancient Cornish town in the 
Lizard peninsula, famous for the floral 
dance held there each Hay 8. 
( 2000 ) 

Helvellyn. Peak of the Cumbrian 
Mountains rising above Hllswater. 
3100 feet 

Helvetian Republic, Switzerland re- 
organised by Xapoleon, 4672 
Helvetians, Swiss Celtic tribe in Homan 
times, 4668 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, English poet ; 
born Liverpool 1793 : died near Dublin 
1835 : see page 3953 
portrait, 3953 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Hemispheres : see Earth 
Hemlock, of Parsley family, 2436 
flower in colour, 4287 
stork’s bill, in colour, 5043 
water hemlock, in colour, 0128 
Hemming stitch, how to do it, and pic- 
ture, 4219 

Hemp, cultivated for its fibre, 2564 
goods made from, 340 
rope manufacture described, 429 
common red hemp nettle, in colour, 4063 
in rope making, 429-430 
plant in colour, 2685 
sisal hemp growing in Queensland, 2500 
sisal ])lantation, 429 
Hemp agrimony, 6010, 0009 
Hemprich’s heterodactyle anemone, in 
colour, 1556 

Hem-stitching, how to do it, and pic- 
ture, 4831 

Hemy, Charles Napier, English marine 
painter ; born Newcastle-on-Tyne 1831; 

died Falmouth 1917 
How the Boat Capit Home, painting, 
2554 


Hen, does a lien know that chickens 
will come out of her eggs ? 1184 
why does a hen not crow ? 5247 
Hen and the Pox, fable, 4115 
Henbane, of same family as tobacco, 
2942 

.seeds produced, 3180, 3888 
use in medicine, 4544, 5764 
flower, .4540 

Hendrik, Hans, Hane’s Eskimo fol- 
lower, 8432 

Hengest, .lute leader, 588 
Hen harrier, bird in colour, 2897 
Henley, William Ernest, En.glisli patri- 
otic poet, collaborator with 11. L. 
Stevenson in four plays ; born Glouces- 
ter 1849 ; died 1903 : see page 4083' 
portrait, 4079 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Henley-on-Thames. Oxfordshire mar- 
ket town famous as a boating centre 
, and for its July regatta. (0800) 
Henner, Jean Jacques, French painter, 
a master of figure subjects ; born Bcrn- 
willer, Alsace, 1829 ; died 1905 ; .sec 
page 3168 

his painting, Fabiola, 3105 
Henri, Robert, American painter ; born 
Cincinnati 1805 : see page 3288 
Henrietta M.aria, wife of Charles I, 521 
Greenwich Palace built for her by 
Inigo Jones, 6241 
hiding in barn, 1207 
Henry I, king of England, charter 
given to English people, 718 
Henry II, king of England, great Idng- 
dom established, 718, 720 
his French possessions, 3920 
Ireland first claimed, 713, 3064 
lion substituted for leopard in national 
arms, 4983 
his portrait, 1826 

Henry III, king of England, rci.gn that 
gave hack England to English. 840 
tomb in Wcstmiiister Abbey, 951, 837 
Westmimster Abbey rebuilt, 836, 5874 
Henry IV, king of England, 956 
Henry V, king of England, chantry in 
lVestmin.stcr Abbey, 5874 
conqueror at A gin court, 956 
flcur-de-lys in national arms, 4984 
Shake.speare’s play, 6290 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, 959 
Henry VI, king of England, 958, 960 
Eton College founded, 960 
loss of French pos.sessions, 958 
Henry VII, king of England, Colum- 
bus’s plans re.lectcd, 4598 
control of Irish affairs, 3064 
wars of the Roses ended, 1073 
standard in colour, 2408 
Henry VII’s Chapel, Westminster, ex-* 
terior view, 4109 ; interior, 4112, 5870 
Henry VIII, king of England, (inarrcl 
with the Pope, 1076 
dissolution of the monasteries, 1081 
Hampton Court given him, 6237 
wives and what became of them, 1076 
Pictures of Henry VIII 
embarking at Dover, 1074 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, 1074 
foundation of St. Paul’s School, 1080 
portrait by Holbein, 1078 
portrait, with Aime Boleyn and Eliza- 
beth, 4133 

Henry II, king of France, 3922 
Henry IV, of Navarre, king of France, 
art greatlv encouraged by him, 1681, 
4644, 6370 

religious toleration granted, 3922 
portrait, 3917 
rebuked by Palissy, 3857 
Henry IV, emperor of Germany, pen- 
ance for defying Pope, 6921 
waiting for the Pope’s ])ardon, 4293 
Henry, George, Scottish painter, 2545 
Henry, Patrick, making a speech, 1333 
Henry of Blois, bishop, endows hospital 
at Winchester, 6240 
Henry the Navigator, Portuguese prince ; 
born Oporto 1394 ; died Sagres 1400 ; 
sent expeditions to discover Madeira, 
the .Azores, and. Senegal, 4398, 6742 
Henson, Matthew, Negro who accom- 
l)anied Peary to the North Pole in 1909 : 
sec page 6444 


Henzey, French archaeologist, 6SS6 
Hephaestus : see Vulcan 
Hepplewhite, George, English furniture 
maker and dcsigmer ; horn probably in 
Lancasbire ; died London 1780 : see 
pages 3860, 6737 

Hepplewbite chair in walnut, 0735 
Heptarchy, seven Saxon Kingdoms in 
England — Kent, Sussex, Wessex. Essex, 
Northumbria, East Anglia, Mercia 
Hera : sec Juno 

Heraclius, Byzantine emperor, letter 
from Mohammed, 5025 
Herald Island, De Long’s expedition 
icebound, 6438 
Heraldry, its story, 4983 
what it means, 924 

Pictures of Heraldry 
animal charges in colour. 927 
British arms in colour, 4085-91 
cadency, examples, 49S0 
charges in colour, 920, 4980 
crosses. 920 

French, German, and Italian arms in- 
colour, 4992 * 

helmets, crowns, and coronets, 4980 
king’s tnimpcter, 4983 
ordinaries in colour, 925 
plant devices in colour, 928 
roundels in colour, 926 
shields in colour, 925 
Herat. Ancient Afghan city, having 
been founded by Alexander. It makes 
carpets and silks. 20,000 ; see page 
6502 

Herb, medicinal uses, 1438 
Herb benet, what it is like, 4780 
flower in colour, 4907 
Herbe du Siege, French name for 
knotted figwort, 5892 
Herbert, George, English poet and 
writer of hymns ; born Montgomery 
Castle, Wales, 1593 ; died Bcmcrtoii, 
near Salisbury. 1033 : sec page 1760 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Herbert, J. R., Childhood of Jesus, 
painting. 3592 

Herbert, Sidney, English statesman, 3986 
Herb robert, flower in colour, 4285 
Herb twopence : see Moneywort 
Herculaneum, Roman houses. 4404 
frescoes discovered in excavations, 324 
head in bronze, sculpture, 70 
.statues from Herculaueum, 5010 
Hercules, his twelve labours, 6325 
quest of golden apple.s, 5244 
qaves Hesione, 6692 
.sculpture by Glycon, 4401 
Hercules (constellation), Sun travelling 
towards. 3728 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von, German 
poet and literary critic, a collaborator 
with Goethe; born Mohrangen, East 
Prus.sia, 1744 ; died Weimar 1803 : see 
page 4698 

Here am I, little jumping Joan, nursery 
rhyme picture, 232 
Heredity, wliat it means, 6347 
Hereford, Viscount, coat-of-arms, 4987 
Hereford. Capital of Herefordshire, on 
tlie Wye. There are a fine cathedral, 
begun about 1079, and many old 
buildings. 23,500 : see page 6240 
Norman work in cathedral, 5S66 
shrine of St. Thomas de Cantelupe, 5873 
Pictures of Hereford 
arms of city in colour, 4990 • 
cathedral from the south-east, 5S7S 
chained hooks ii> cathedral, 485 
Tudor house, 1083 

Hereford cattle, characteristics, 1154 
fine .specimen, 1100 

Herefordshire. Western English coun- 
ty ; area 842 square miles ; population 
115,000 ; capital Hereford. Traversed 
by the Wye, it is almost entirely agri- 
cultural, and has famous cider and 
cattle 

Herefordshire pudding-stone, pebbles 
cemented by silica, 2004 
Hereros, tnbe of South Africa, 3188 
Here’s Sulky Sue, rhyme picture, 231 
Hereward the Wake, Anglo-Saxon hero, 
defender of the Isle of Ely against the 
Normans ; flonrisljed about 1070 
stories of liis youth, 4735 
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Here we go round, rhyme picture, 230 
Here we go up, rliyme picture, 230 
Heriot’s Hospital, fidiiibiirgh. 5694 
Herjulfsson, Bjarne, Viking navigator ; 
discovered America 986, while sailing 
from Iceland to Greenland, 1014 
Herkomer, Sir Hubert von, English land- 
sea jic and portrait painter ; born Waal, 
Bavaria, 1849 ; died Bnshey, Hertford- 
shire, 1914 : see page 2545 
The Council of the iloyal Academy, 
painting, 2543 

Hermann, German hero who resisted 
the Homans, 1538, 4292 
Hermes, or Mercury, god of ancient 
Greece, 3516, 4434, 4964 
statue by Praxiteles, 4271, 4273 
ancient Greek sculpture, 4273 
See also Mercury 

Hermia, in Shakespeare’s ]Midsummcr 
Night’s Dream, 6294 
Hermione, in A Winter’s Tale, 6051 
Hermit crab, in whelk shell, 4857, 5473 
pictures, 54*74, 5475, 5477 
Hernion, Mount. Southernmost peak 
of Lebanon in Syria. 9400 feet 
wheat from its slopes, 1325 
view, 3468 

Hero, in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing, 6046 
Hero and Leander, story, 6816 
The Last Watch of Hero, by Lord 
Leighton, 2549 

Herod Antipas, his inquiries concerning 
.Tesus, 3590 

Herod the Great, Jerusalem rebuilt 
by him, 3717 

Herodotus, Greek historian, called the 
Bather of History ; born Halicarnassus, 
Asia Minor, about 4S4 R.C. ; died Thiirii, 
Italy, about 424 : see page 5182 
mention of England, 2397 
on ancient Greek navigation, 770 
reference to ancient oil supplies, 2961 
visit to Egypt, 6850, 6870 
his portrait, 5179 
Herod’s Gate, Jerusalem, 3466 
Heroes and Hero Worship, by Thomas 
Carlyle, 3216 

Heroes of the Lighthouse, story, 6195 
Heroine of Nottingham Castle, 6808 
Heroine of the Southern Seas, story and 
picture, 5827 

Heroine of the Storm, story, 6572 
Heron, habits and distribution, 3869 
common, night, and squacco, 3868 
in colour, 2767 

Hero of Alexandria, Greek scientist and 
mathematician; lived in Alexandria 
about 100 B.C. : invented a steam- 
engine, 2745 

Hero of Kavala, story, 6685 
Heroult, type of electric furnace, 1229 
Herrera, Fernando de : see De Herrera 
Herrick, Robert, English lyric poet ; 
born London 1591 ; died Dean Prior, 
Devonshire, 1674 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Herring, movements of shoals, 5102 
scales used to make imitation pearls, 
4979 

skeleton studied, 1565 
fishing industry, 5728 
in colour, facing 5101 
picture of fish, 5105 
Herring gull, 3997 
in colour, 3022 

Herrnskretseben, Czecho-Slovakia, 4565 
Herschel, Caroline, English astronomer, 
sister and helper of Sir William 
Herschel ; born Hanover 1750 ; died 
there 1848 : see page 3614 
portrait, 3611 

Herschel, Sir John, English astronomer, 
son of Sir William Herschel ; born 
Slough 1792 ; died near HawkhursL 
Rent, 1871 ; catalogued the stars, 13o. 
3118, 3616 

pioneer of photography, 4751 
portraits, 1827, 3611, 4133 
Herschel, Sir William, English astron- 
omer ; born Hanover 1738 ; died 
Slough 1822 ; discovered the planet 
Uranus, 3614 

finger-print identification, 6728 
his portrait, 3611 



portrait, vuth son, 4133 
Herter, Albert, his painting, India and 
Persia, 6391 

Spaniards in America, painting. 3879 
Herter, Ernst, his sculpture. Father’s 
Consoler, 5254 

sculpture of Heinrich Heine, 5260 
Hertford. Capital of Hertfordshire, 
witli a large agricultural trade. 
11,000 

arms in colour, 4990 
Hertford College, Oxford, arms in 
colour, 4988 

Hertfordshire. South- midland agricul- 
tural county of England ; area 032 
square miles ; population 320,000 ; 
capital Hertford. Other towns arc 
St. Albans, Watford, Hitchin, Bcrk- 
hampstead, Hatfield, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, and Barnet 

Hertz, Heinrich, German scientist ; 
born Hamburg 1857 ; died Bonn 
1894 ; discovered the electrical waves 
of the air, 2092, 3360 
his portrait, 3359- 

Hertz, Henrik, Danish poet and writer 
of plays ; born Copenhagen 1798 ; died 
there 1870 : see page 4939 
Hervey, Thomas K. : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Herzegovina. With Bosnia, Herze- 
govina was occupied by Austria from 
1908 to 1918, wlien it became part of 
Yugo-Slavia. Mostar is the principal 
town : 4533 

Herzen, Alexander, Russian revolution- 
ary writer ; born Moscow 1812 ; died 
Paris 1870 : see page 4818 
Hesiod, early Greek poet, successor of 
Homer ; born Askra, Boeotia, probably 
in the eighth century B.C., 5181 
Hesione, story, 6692 
Hesperia, classical name for Italy and 
Spain, 3518 

Hesperides, Garden of the, ancient Greek 
legend, 3531, 5244 

Hesperornis, extinct flightless bird, 4004 

its characteristics, 2636 

Hesperos, evening star’s old name, 3518 

Hessian fly, enemy of wheat, 1578, 0032 

Hestia, Greek goddess, 3516 

Hevea : see Para rubber 

Hever Castle, Kent. 1593 

Hewlett, Maurice, English novelist and 

poet ; born London 1861 ; died 1923 ! 

sec pages 3713, 4082 
Hexagon, how to lind area : see Weights 
and Measures, quickest way of finding 
things 

Hexham. Ancient town of Northum- 
bciiand, on the Tyne. There are a fine 
medieval Moot Hall and a magnificent 
Early English priory church. (9000) 
Saxon cro.ss and seat of sanctuary, 589 
Hey, Diddle Diddle, rhyme picture, 2829 
Heywood, Thomas : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Hezekiah. Jewish king, 6264 
Hezekiah, Pool of, view, 3466 
H.G. stands for Horse Guards or His 
Grace 

H. H. stands for His or Her Highness 
Hiawatha, story of Longfellow’s poem, 
4202 

Hibernation, its origin, 1283 
Hie est, Latin for This is ; generally 
written h. e. 

Hie et ubique Latin for Here and 
everywhere 

Hie jacet, Latin for Here lies ; frequent- 
ly written H. J. 

Hickory, Dickory, Dock, rhyme, music, 
and picture, 6159 

Hickory nut, native of America, 2066 
Hicks, William, army massacred at 
El Obeid, 3315 

Hickson, William Edward, for poems 
see Poetry Index 

Hidalgo, Miguel, Mexican patriot, 700D 
Hide-and-seek, how to hide in the open 
country, 3104 

Hide and seek on the hearthrug, game, 
1372 

Hides, British Empire’s production, 
1943 

See also Leather 
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Hidesato, the monster he slew, 6822 
Hideyoshi, Japanese state.sman and 
conqueror ; boru Nakamura 1530 ; 

died 1598 ; see page 6616 
Hieroglyphics, what are they ? 5491, 
0596, 6850 

See also Egypt 

Higgledey, piggledey, rhyme picture, 230 
High brown fritiUary, with egg, cater- 
pillar and chrysalis, in colour, 6203 
High Court of justice, three divisions 
described, 4775 

Highland cattle, characteristics, 1154 
types, 1335, 1160 

Highland Mary, with Robert Burns, 2223 
Highland Railway, engine in colour, 1044 
Highland terrier, 667 
H.I.H. stands for His or Her Imperial 
Highness 

Hikojima, Japan, dockyards, 6631 
Hilda, St., princess of Deira who was 
made abbess of a monastery at Hartle- 
pool by St. Aidan, and .afterwards 
founded her famous abbey at Whitby. 
She died in 680, after a life of great 
wisdom and piety, during which slie 
was consulted by kings and rulers 
Hildebrand, Pope, 1073-1085, under the 
name of Gregory VII ; born Saona, 
Tuscany, about 1020 ; died Salerno 
1085 ; received the submission of 
Henry IV of Germany at Cauossa : 

see pages 4294, 6921 
granting pardon to Henry IV, 4293 
Hildesheim. Quaint old city of north- 
ern Germany, with a very interesting 
11th-century cathedral. 60,000: see 
page 5991 

Hill, Sir Rowland, English post.al re- 
former : b'orn Kidderminster 1795 ; 
died Hampstead 1879 ; created the 
penny post : 1585. 4626. 5459 

portrait, 1827 

Hill, Thomas, American land.scape 
painter, 3287 

Hill, how the hills were made, 641 
their induence on rain, 2887 
why do the hills look blue at a dis- 
tance ? 1050 

why do we go slower uphill ? 5245 
why do we want to run down hills ? 
6102 

Hillah, Mesopotamia, street scene, 0272 
Hilliard, Nicholas, English miniature 
painter, a follower of Holbein ; born 
Exeter 1537 ; died Westminster 1619 : 
see page 2049 

miniature painting by, 2040 
Hill-robin red-billed species, 3147 
Himalayan bear, 7S7 
Himalayan fox, 541 
Himalayas. Great mountain range in 
Central Asia, containing Evcrc.st, the 
highest mountain in the world, 29,142 
feet. Stretching for about 1550 miles 
from cast to west, it forms an almost 
impassable barrier between India and 
Tibet, its average height being between 
16,500 and 18,000 feet. After Everest 
the highest summits arc Kinchiiijunga, 
28,150 feet ; Dhaulagiri, 26,800 feet ; 
Naiida Devi, 25,600 feet ; and Chumu- 
lari, 24,000 feet. The Ganges, Indus, 
and Brahmaputra have their sources iii 
the Himalayas, 518 
Mount Kinchinjunga, 2247 
Himeji, Japan, castle, 6627 
Hincks. Dr., work in deciphering cunei- 
form inscriptions, 6858 
Hind and Panther, poem, 1610 
Hind axle weight, what it means, 5982 
Hindenburg, General, successes against 
llus.sian armies, 1709 
Hinds, Samuel : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Hinduism, religion explained, 2945. 
2948 

religion of three-quarters of India’s 
people, 2810 “ ; 

veneration of banyan tree, 3051 
Hindu Kush. Lofty mountain range in 
Afghanistan and Kashmir, rising to 
25, '400 feet in Tirach Mir. With the 
Karakoram range it forms an almost 
impassable barrier between India and 
Turkestan. 6500 



Hind 

Hindus, general name for the inhabi- 
tants of India, but, strictly speaking, 
the people of Aryan speech rvlio 
migrated from the north-west in pre- 
liistoric times. They arc long-headed 
members of the Caiicasic division of 
mankind 

Hinnom, Valley of, 3407 
HioUe, Ernest Eugene, Arion on Dolphin, 
sculpture, 5259 

Hip-joint, strength of socket. 1694 
diagram, 1092 

Hipparchus, Greek astronomer ; born 
Kicaea, Asia Minor, about 100 n.c. ; 

died about 125 u.c. : sec page 3487 
Hipparion, ancestor of the horse, 1804 
fossil skull, 1879 

Hippocrates, Greek physician, called 
the Eather of iMedicinc ; born Cos 
about 400 n.C. ; died Larissa, Thessaly, 
about 377 : see pages 2502, 3120 
what is the Oatli of Hippocrates ? 6603 
healing the sick, 2503 
Hippocrene, sacred fountain in ancient 
Greece, 3530 

Hippolyta, ciueen of the Amazons, in 
Midsummer Eight’s Dream, 6294 
Hippopotamus, characteristics, 1659 
ancestors in ancient Britain, 1653 
baby hippopotamus eating, 1053 
full grown, 1055 
Hiram of Tyre, tomb, 3408 
Hiroshima. Port of Honshu, Japan, 
trading in lacquer and bronze goods. 
100,000 

Hissar cattle, charactoristias; 1154 
Hissarlik, site of ancient Troy, 322, 6982 
Historians, English, 3093 
American historians, 4332 
Roman historians, 5428 
HISTORY 

. The following are actual headings of 
• the chapters in this group ; the 
subjects dealt with will be found in 
; their proper places in the index 
Man Sets Out on a Jounicy, 45 
Man Builds Himself a House, 167 
Man Peels His ^Yay to Power, 297 
The Wondering Egyptian, 425 
Man Begins to Think of God, 543 
A New Birth for Mankind, 671 
A Civilisation Wiped Out, 795 
The ]Man Who Drew the Pirst Map, 913 
Pythagoras Makes a Guess, 1037 
The Marvellous Man of Greece, 1161 
How Two Men Divided Humanity, 1287 
The Rise of Europe, 1405 
Greatness that Came in Vain, 1535 
The Greatest Event in History, 1665 
An Empire Goes and an Empire Comes, 
1785 

Eight Palls on Europe. 19Q5 

The Ancient East, 2029 

Wlien the Whole jilarth Peared. 2153 

The Coming of Mohammed, 2277 

The Roman Comes to Britain, 2397 

Charlemagne, 2521 

■Jdie Dami of British History, 2643 

Heroic Pigures of the Dawn, 2775 

Alfred, the Man of the Danm, 2905 

The Wind that Blew from the Eorth, 

. 3027 

The Castle and the Jew, 3149 
The Plundering Crusaders, 3267 
The Days Before Shops, 3381 
Peudalisin and Chivalry, 3505 
The Grave of Peudalisin, 3637 
The Stroke of the Common Man, 3757 
Tlie Great Journey, 3877 
The Pinal Pight for Preedom, 4005 
The Age of Expansion, 4125 
The "Eve of the Storm, 4255 
Eapoleon Goes Out, 4371 
The Age of the Machine. 4499 
Preedom Spreads Her Wings, 4621 
The Hope of the World, 4747 
A Picture INIuseum of History, 4859 
birth of Jesus Chr st greatest event in 
history, 1665 

climate’s effect on history, 2617 
■excavations that reveal world’s early 
story, 6849 

puzzle scenes, 3598, 3724 
picture museum, 4859-64 

See also names of Countries 
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Hitopadesa, what is it ? 6972 
Hittites, ancient empire, 6984 
art dominated by Assyrian, 3902 
cuneiform writing used, 6262 
god at Carchemish, 6990 
spies beaten by Egyptians, 6981 
Hive bee : see Bee 
Hive beetle, in colour, 6336 
H.M. .stands for His or Her Majesty 
H.M.C: stands for His or Her Majesty’s 
Customs 

H.M.I.S. stands for His or Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools 
H.M.S. stands for His or Her Maje.sty’s 
Ship, His or Her Majesty’s Service 
Hoangho, River : sec Hwang-ho 
Hoar frost, 2866 ; on plant, 4502 
Hoarseness, why do we get hoarse wlien 
we have a cold ? 2540 
Hoary rag-wort, what it is like, 5265 
flower in colour, 5394 
Hoatzin, bird of tropical America, 2636 
habits and home, 4254 
perching, 4247 

Hobart. Capital and port of Tasmania, 
with a fine harbour. It has flour-mills, 
tanneries, saw-mills, and foundries, and 
exports apples, gold, tin, and copper. 
50,000 

natural harbour, 3558 
view showing, Mount Wellington, 2578 
Hobbema, Meyndert, Dutch landscape 
painter ; born probaljly Amsterdam 
about 1638 ; died 1709 : .see page 1426 
Avenue at Middelharnis, 1423 
AYater Mill, painting, 3660 
Hobbes, Thomas. English political and 
philosophical writer, author of The 
Leviathan ; born Malmesbury 1588 ; 

died 1679 : see page 4842 
portraits, 1827, 4837 
Hobby hawk, 3628, 3027 
in colour, 3022 

Hoc anno, Latin for In this year 
Hoc est, Latin for Tliat is ; generally 
written h.e. 

Hochkirch, battle of, fought near Dres- 
den in 1758, during the Seven Years 
War, between the Prussians and 
Austrians. The Pru.ssians, imder 
Frederick the Great, were defeated, 
and lost 10,000 of their 40,000 men 
Hochstetter Ice-falls, in Southern Alps 
of Eew Zealand. 2246 
Hockey, how to play, 6175 
Hodeida, Red Sea port of Arabia, in 
Asir, 6266 

Hodgson, Ralph ; for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Hodgson, William Noel : for poem sec 
Poetry Index 
Hodler, Swiss painter, 3398 
Hoe, Richard Marsh, portrait, 1517 
his printing machine, 1515 
Hofer, Andreas, Tirolesc patriot, leader 
of the resistance to Napoleon ; born 
St. Leonhard 1767 ; executed Mantua 
1810 : see page 894 
monument at Innsbruck, 894, 4546 
appointed governor of Tirol, 895 
portrait, 889 

with friends before execution, 895 
Hoff, Van ’t : see Van ’t Hoff 
Hoffmann, Heinrich, his painting, The 
Boy Jesus, 3594 

Hofmann, A.W., aniline dyesfound,4472 
Hofmann’s apparatus, for demonstra- 
ting the combination of gases by 
volume 

Hog : see Forest hog, Wart hog, and 
so on 

Hogarth, D. G., excavations at Car- 
chemi.^^h, 6985 

Hogarth, William, English painter, 5691 
saved English art from becoming weak 
and false, 2050 
his portrait, 1827 
portraits by him, 2051, 5695 
The Artist's Servants, painting, 3535 
Hog deer, teeth used for defence, 1404 
Hogg, James, called the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, Scottish writer of sonns ; born 
Ettrick, Selkirkshire. 1770 ; died 
Eltrive Lake 1835 : see 1266, 3954 
portrait, 1261 

for poems see Poetry Index . , 
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Holl 

Hohenlinderi, battle of, great victory of 
the French under Moreau in 1800 over 
the Austrians. The Austrians, who were 
attacked in front and rear while ad- 
vancing through a snowstorm, lost 
20,000 men and 100 guns : 1454 
poem by Thomas Campbell, 1262, 3956 
Hokkaido, or Yezo, Japanese island, 
6614 

Holbein, Hans, the Elder, father of the 
great Holbein, 1193 
Deatli of Mary, painting. 1187 
Holbein, Hans, the Younger, German 
painter ; born probabl.v Augsburg 
1497 ; died London 1543 ; Court 
painter to Henry VIII: see 1193, 6673 
influence on Englisli portrait painters, 
1924, 2049 

Matthew Arnold on his picture of a 
Labourer, 4255 
miniature work. 2049 
at house of Sir Thomas Afore, 6677 
Pictures by Holbein 
Boniface Auerbach, portrait, 1190 
Edward VI, portrait, 1079 
George Gisze, portrait, 1190 
Henry VIII, portrait, 1078 
Henry A'lII embarks at Dover, 1074 
Aladoima of Burgoma.ster Aleyer, 1192 
portrait of a man, 1191, 3537 
portraits of himself, 1101, 6673 
Robert Cheseman, portrait, 1191 
Sir Thomas Godsalvc and his son, 1190 
study of a child, 1189 
Holberg, Baron Ludwig, Norwegian 
poet, author, and writer of pkays, 
father of Danish literature ; born 
Bergen 1684 : died Copenhagen 1754 : 

sec page 4939 
portrait, 4937 

Holbrook of the Dardanelles, story, 
6574 

Hold fast, let go, game, 4468 
Hole, William S., his pictures, Bruce 
granting a Charter, 953 
Signing of the Covenant, 4007 
Hole in the Wall, story, 5707 
Holiday, when we go on a holiday, 2732 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, source of Shake- 
poare’s English Historical PIay.s, 980 
Holland, J. G.. poem: see Poetry Index 
Holland. Alaritimc kingdom of western 
Europe ; area 12,580 square miles ; 
population 6,900,000 : capital The 
Hague (370,000). Plat and low, it is 
intersected by a network of watenvays, 
including the mouths of the Rhine, 
Ala as, and Scheldt, and there are about 
2000 miles of canals. Agriculture, 
including dairy farming, cattle-raising, 
and the cultivation of bulbs, is very 
important, and there arc many and 
varied manufactures. The ports of 
Amsterdam (700,000) and Rotterdam 
(550,000) are easily the largest towns ; 
others are Utrecht, Haarlem, Leyden, 
Groningen, Arnhem, Dort, Deventer, 
Nijmegen, Delft, and Flushing. Nearly 
all the people are Protestants. The 
Netherlands have always bad a power- 
ful mercantile marine, and tlieir 
colonics have an area of 788,000 square 
miles and a population of nearly 
50,000,000, chiefly in the East Indies 
and Dutch Guiana : 5523 
art : see Dutch art 
beauty of landscape, 1426 
coal production. 2716 
colonies, 5531 

independence declared, 5528 
industrial rise, 5530 
meaning of name, 5982 
Alotley’s hi.story, 4333 
Protestant Reformation, 5527 
South Africa colonised. 3183 
Spain’s domination, 1084, 3880 
Pictures of Holland 
flags in colour, 4011 
mussel bed, 5730 

types of her people, 89, 5525. 5529 
typical scenes, 5522, 5533, 5536 
Maps of Holland 
animal and plant life, 5535 
general and political, 5654 
industrial life, 5534' 
showing historical events, 5655 


Holl 
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Holland, Hook o? : see Hook of Holland 
Holly, tree, description of, 4040 
berries in colour, 3070 
tree, flowers, and leaves, 8545 
Holly blue butterfly, with eu", cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 0205 
Hollyhock, of Mallow family, 2561 
flower, 0378 

Holm, old name of holly, 4041 
Holmby House, Cliarles I a prisoner, 522 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, American 
essayist, poet, and novelist ; born 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1809 ; died 
there 1894 : see pages 4203, 4336 
for poems see Poetry Index 
with Breakfast Table characters, 4335 
Holoderm, characteristics, 4496 
Holstein cattle, Butch origin, 1154 
Holt, Thomas, English architect, 6240 
Holtedahl Olaf, found Payer’s records 
in ]N"ova Zembla, 6436 
Holy Alliance (1511-1572). between the 
Pope, Spain, Venice, and Switzerland ; 
also an alliance in 1815 between the 
Tsar, Emperor of Austria, and King of 
Prussia, 4622 

Holy Family, The, Andrea del Sarto’s 
group, 820 

Michael Angelo’s paintings, 696 
Perugino’s painting, 825 
with shepherd, by Titian, 934 

Pictures o£ The Holy Family 
Ciovanni Bellini’s, 938 
Michael Angelo’s, 691, 1662 
Murillo's, in colour, 1662 
Baphael’s, 823 

with St. Catherine, by Titian, 939 
See also Mary, mother of Jesus 
Holy fern, in colour, 1798 
Holy Grail, quest by King Arthur’s 
knights, 6942 

what was the Holy Grail ? 6972 
painting, by Edwin Abbey, 6947 
Holyhead. Port of embarcation for 
Dublin, on Holy Island, Anglesey. 
12,000 

Holy Island. Or Lindisfarne, island off 
the Xorthumbcrland coast with a 1 0th- 
centuiy castle and remains of an 11th- 
century monastery, 493, 2778, 590 
Holy Land : see Palestine 
Holy Roman Empire, title given by 
Pope John XII in 962 to the western 
part of the old Homan Empire. It 
continued nominally till the year 1800 : 
see page 4297 

Charlemagne its real founder, 2524 
origin of name, 4292 
Holyrood. Famous abbey ruins and 
Scotti.sh royal palace near Edinburgh. 
The abbey, founded in 1128 by David I, 
was reduced to ruins in 1768 ; the palace 
first built 1498-1503, was finally 
rebuilt by Charles II in 1071-79 
Holy War, The, by Bunyan, 1479 
Home, the making of one, 2525 
origin of word, 587 
British home of 2000 years ago, 169 
Homer, greatest Greek poet, author of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey and father 
of the poetry of the world ; lived 
according to Herodotus about 850 13 . C. : 

see pages 770, 5179, 5303 
Iliad tr.anslated by Pope, 1611 
translations : see Poetry Index 
Pictures of Homer 

crowned by the Iliad and Odyssey, 5183 
Greek sculpture in his praise, 1039 
homage of the poets, 5183 
singing his lay, sculpture, 4656 
singing in Athens, 5183 
Homer, Winslow, American genre and 
landscape painter ; born Boston 1836 ; 
died 1910 : see page 3288 
Pictures by Winslov/ Homer 
harvest scene, 3290 
The Gulf Stream, 3293 
The North-Easter, 3291 
The Wreck, 3290 
Homeric, liner, x^i'omenade, 3810 
cylinder tops in engine-room, 3700 
gymnasium, 3827 
indoor promenade, 3819 
Home Rule : see Ireland 
Home Secretary, his duties, 4539 
Home, Sweet Home, story of song, 1268 


John Howard Payne writing it, 1269 
Homing pigeon, flock, 4118 
Hominy, made from maize, 1702 
Homoptera, insect species, 5720 
Homo Sapiens, who is Homo Sapiens ? 
2298 

Homs, one of the chief inland cities of 
S.vria, 6268 

Honduras, l^lost undeveloped of the 
Central American republics ; area 
44,000 square miles ; population about 
GSO.OOO ; capital Tegucigalpa (25,000). 
Cattle, fruit, timber, india-rubber, 
sarsaparilla, and indigo are exported 
flags in colour, 4010 
general and polilical map, 6882 t 

plants and industries, map, 6884-85 
Honduras, British. British Central 
American colony ; area 8600 square 
miles ; population 45,000 ; capital 
Belize (13,000). Cedar, log-wood, ma- 
hogany, bananas, sponges, and tor- 
toiseshell arc exported, 3423, 6999 
arms of the colony in colour, 4985 
flag in colour, 2407 
river bank scene, 3431 
Honest Shepherd of the King, story, 5829 
Honey, how bees make it, 5838 
when bees take lioney from flowers do 
the flowers get a new supply ? 1801 
bees making comb, 5835^ 

Honey bee : see Bee 
Honey-buzzard, its food, 3628. 3022 
Honeycreeper, habits, 2896 
Honey-eater, characteristics, 3020 
Honey-guide, African bird, 3258 
Honey-locust moth, caterpillar in 
colour, 6209 

Honey-pot ant, Mexican species, 5965 
Honeysucker, Cardinal honeysuckcr in 
colour, 3262 

Honeysuckle, flower, 4284 
relations, 4781 

Pictures of the Honeysuckle 
blossom fertilised by hawk moth, in 
colour, 2045 
flower, 4778 
flower in colour, 4287 
fruit in colour. 3668 
Honey wood, St. John, for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Hong Kong. British Chine.so colony, 
comprising Hong ICoiig island and the 
Kowloon peninsula ; area 390 square 
miles ; population 660,000 ; capital 
Victoria (340,000). Hong Kong has a 
splendid port, ranking fifth in the 
world in order of tonnage entered and 
cleared. It became British in 1841 : 
see page 3421 

Pictures of Hong Kong 
flag of colony in colour, 2407 
harbour, 3562 

peak overlooking harbour, 3425 
proclaimed a British possession, 1951 
M’ireless station, 2097 
Honi soit qui mal y pense, French for 
Shame be to him who thinks ill of it ; 

the motto of the Order of the Garter 
Honolulu. Capital, commercial centre, 
and chief port of Hawaii, on Oahu 
Island. Finely built and bcaiitifiilly 
situated, it has a splendid harbour and 
a great export of sugar, rice, pineapples, 
coffee, bananas, sisal, tobacco, and 
rubber. 80,000 

Honor Oak, water reservoir, 4508 
Honshiu, or Honshu, Japanese island, 
6619 

Hooch, Pieter de : see De Hooch 
Hood, A. Acland. liis picture. Job in 
Sorrow, 498 

Hood, Thomas, English poet and 
humourist ; born London 1799 ; died 
there 1845 : see page 3956 
for poems see Poetry Index 
historical interest of The Song of the 
Shirt, 15S4 
portrait, 3953 

Hooded crow, in colour, 3021 
Hooded merganser, bird, 3753 
Hoogli. Mouth of the Ganges on which 
Calcutta stands ; Jubilee Bridge, 555 
Hook, James Clarke, English marine 
painter ; bornijondon 1819 ; died Ohiu’t, 
Surrey, 1907 : see page 2545 
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Hooke, Robert, English scientist and 
microscopist ; born Freshwater, Isle 
of Wight, 1035 ; died London 1703 : 

sec pages 1883, 1885 
Hooked citheronia, caterpillar of moth, 
in colour, 6209 

Hooked herb bennet, seeds, 946 
Hooker, Sir Joseph, rubber trees sent 
to India from Kew, 1168 
Hooker, Mount. Peak of the Rocky 
Mountains on the border of Alberta and 
British Columbia, Canada. 13,500 feet 
Hookeria, shining, flowerless plant, 
3408 

Hook of Holland. Dutch cape at the 
mouth of the New Waterway, an 
artificial channel leading to Rotterdam. 
The voyage from Harwich in Essex to 
the Hook of Holland takes about seven 
hours : see page 5023 
signal station, 5538 
Hoop, games played witli hoops, 2487 
Hoopoe, bird, liabits and distribution, 
3265, 3257 
in colour, 2898 

Hoori the Fisherman, story and picture, 
4357 

Hop, member of genus Hiimulus, 6498 
relation of elm, 3786 
relation of stinging nettle, 4283 
fruit in colour, 3G6G 
seeds falling, 947 
Hope, Anthony : see Hawkins, A. H. 
Hope, vast importance of, 2105 
G. F. Watts’s painting, 2546, 2107 
Hop kiln, why has it a movable top ? 
5491 

Hoplia, beetle, in colour, 6336 
Hop-o’-my-thumb, story and picture, 
5095 

Hopper, insect, eared and scarlet 
hoppers, in colour, 5714 
Hoppner, John, English portrait painter, 
one of the chief contemporaries of 
Gainsborough and Reynolds ; born 
Whitechapel, Jjondon, 1758 ; died 
London 1810 : see page 2176 
Pictures by John Hoppner 
Countess of Oxford, in colour, 23 7S 
George IV, portrait, 2060 
Mrs. Jordan, portrait, 2056 
The Sackville Children, 2058 
Hopsonn, Admiral, how he seized the 
French flag, 5586 

Horace, Roman lyric poet and satirist ; 
born Venusia, Apulia, 65 if.c. ; died 
Rome 8 n.C. : see page 5426 
on Rome’s degeneration, 1538 
poem translated : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 5425 
with Virgil in Rome, 5429 
Horatii, Homan champions, 4797 
Horehound, in colour, 5142, 5144 
Horizon, what is meant by, 6717 
Horley, Surrey, 1589 
Hormones, what they arc, 3176 
Horn, Prince, story, 1150 
Horn, Cape. •Southernmost point of 
South America, on an island off Ticrra 
del Fuego, in Chile. A bare rock, 
1400 feet high, and notorious for its 
.storms, it was discovered in 1616 by the 
Dutch navigator Schouten, who named 
it after Hoorn in Holland 
Hornbeam, uses of its timber, 3786 
tree, leaves, and flowers, 3912 
Hornbill, bird family, 3265 
elate hornbill, 3254 
various species, 3255 
Horn-combed corymbites, beetle in 
coloiu’, 6335 

Horne, Richard Hengist : for poem 
see Poetry Index 
Horned iguana, reptile, 4493 
Horned parakeet, in colour, 3141 
Horned tragopan, bird, 4251 
Horned viper, 4617 
Hornel, E. A., his paintings 
Listening in the Wood, 330i 
Springtime, 3459 
Summer, 6197 

Horner, W. G., invented zoetropc. 6703 
Hornet, largest British wasp, 5842 
drone, queen, and worker, 5839 
in colour, 5714 

Hornet fly, species in colour, 5714 




Horn 

Horn o! plenty, edible fungus, 3411 
Hornstone, form of quartz, 1301 
Eorrocks, Jeremiah, English astro- 
nomer ; born near Liverpool about 
1G17 ; died there 1611 : see page 3612 
Horsa, death at battle of Aylesford, 688 
Hors (le combat, Erench for Out of the 
fight : disabled 

Horse, great animal family, 1893 
descended from hipparion, 1879 
flint stone povder as medicine, 302 
instincts, 3586 

Leonardo’s book about the horse, 6188 
plague of bot-flies, 6088 
road rules for their protection, 6837 
their ancestors, 1756, 1894 
how is the horse measured ? 1416 
why does a horse need shoes ? 3398 
why does a horse wear blinkers ? 3652 
Pictures of the Horse 
Algerian horsemen, painting, 1901 
Arab soldiers on horseback, 1901 
chariot race in ancient Home, 1907 
Clydesdale, 1892 
drawing chariot, sculpture. 5130 
drawing hay-cart, painting' 1901 
English shire horse, 1892 
exercising horses in old Thrace, 1902 
falcon hunting scene, 1903 
Hackney filly, 1892 
harvest field scene, 1893 
head, Greek sculpture, 5011 
Horses in a Stable, by Morland, 2555 
Mares and Foals, painting by A. J. 

Mannings, 2675 
mare with foal, 1903 
Mongolian wild horse, 1897 
Hew Forest ponies, 1892 
part of hoof under microscope, 1910 
pit ponies at work, 2812 
pony working in salt mine, 1513 
primitive drawing, 193 
racehorse, 1892 

Hed Indians on the watch, 1902 
sculpture of fifth century B.C., 4031 
Shetland pony, 1895 
team of Percheron horses, 1901 
Two Friends, sculpture by V. Peter, 5009 
Wagon and Team, painting by 'Eosa 
Bonheur, 3656 

wagon with load of wool, 805 
Horse and the Ass, fable, 3744 
Horse beadlet anemone, in colour, 1555, 
1556 

Horse bot-fly, 6082 
Horse chestnut, where it grows, 4037 
fruit in colour, 3672 
with flowers and leaves, 4151 
Horse-fly, in colour, 5714 
Horse forcene, heraldic charae, 927 
Horse latitudes, what are the Horse 
latitudes? 5493 

Horse mint, what it is like, 5892 
flower in colour, 6127 
Horse mussel, shell, 1177 
Horse power, definition : see M'eights 
and IMeasures, units of measurements 
of lightning flash, 238 
what does horse power mean ? 1922 
Horseradish, care needed in identifying 
root, 2442 

Horse-shoe, horse-shoe card problem, 
pictures, 3107, 3230 
Horsetail, belonging to the pterido- 
phytes. 3412 
spores, with spirals, 917 
varieties of floweiiess plant, 3108 
Horsley, J. C., his painting, John 
^Milton at Work, 4479 
Horsley, Sir Victor, English .‘surgeon, a 
pioneer of the surgery of the brain ; 
born Kensington 1857 ; died Meso- 
potamia 1916 : see page 2628 
hi.= portrait, 2623 

Hortensio, Shakesperian character in 
The Taming of the Shrew, 6044 
Horus, Egyptian god, 426 y 

with Isis and Osiris, sculpture, 6859 
Hospitallers, order of monastic knights 
(founded 1050) ; same as Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem and Knights of 
Malta 

Hotel de Ville, French for Town Hall 
Hottentots, primitive race that origin- 
ally ranged all over South Africa, 
but today is confined mainly to Great 
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and Little HamaqualancL They are 
gradually being merged into the Bantu 
and other races, 3184 
Kobert Moffat goes among them, 3002 
Houdan fowl, 4253 

Houdon, Jean, French sculptor, a 
master of portrait rvork ; born Ver- 
sailles about 1711 ; died Paris 1828 : 
see page 4646 

busts made on eve of Kevolution, 4647 
sculpture of Benjamin Franklin, 4616 
Molidre, sculpture, 4651 
Houghton, Lord : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Houghton, mansion built for Sir 
Kobert Walpole, 6470 
Hound : see Dog, 670 
Hound at the Gate, story and picture, 
5469 

Hound’s-tongue, plant, 5023 
flower in colour, 5144 
Hour, divided into minutes and seconds. 
2294 

how to make an hour-glass, with 
picture, 2733 

restriction of working hours by law, 6254 
early time-telling instrument, 2295 
Hours, mythological goddesses of the 
seasons, 3517 

painting by Arthur Hacker, 3523 
House, building a house on a Kent hill- 
top ; materials used, 2525 
built of salt, 2375 

fresh air should have free entry, 699 
how to draw a house, with picture, 2489 
not enough built, 5757 
railway’s effect on housing, 5640 
wliere was the first house built in 
stone ? 6978 

why does it become dusty ? 6467 
why do houses seem crooked when we 
look across a fire ? 4781 
building a house, series. 2527-37 
primitive dwellings, 3765-6 
uses of electricity, 1354 
See also Building 
House ant, queen. 5961 
House cricket, in colour. 5713 
House-finch, bird in colour, 3261 
House-fly, a constant danger, 6086 
breathing apparatus and foot under 
microscope, 1916 

full-grown insect magnified ; its grubs 
and pupae, 6087 
in colour, 5711 
life-story, 6455 

tongue, under microscope, 1913 
House martin, characteristics, 3145 
in colour, 3024 
House mouse : see Mouse 
House of Commons, candles for light- 
ing, 3648 

methods of procedure. 4526 
the Speaker’s duties, 2300 
what is the prayer of the House of 
Commons ? 4516 
interior, 2136 

See also Member of Parliament 
House of Lords, Appeal Court duties, 
4775 

Black Kocl, 5490 

ebairman is the Lord Chancellor, 2300 
its members and functions, 4536 
Liberal Government curtails its power, 
1705, 4537 

Houses of Parliament, architecture, 
4228. 6472 

views, 1221, 2723, 4535 

See also House of Commons ; House 
of Lords; I’arliament 
House of Seven Gables, The, story b 5 ’^ 
Hawthorne, 4334 
House sparrow : see Sparrow 
House spider, 5593 
under microscope. 1911 
House that Jack Built, nursery rhyme 
picture, 351-5 

Housman, Alfred, English poet, author 
of A Shropshire Lad ; born 1859 ; see 
page 4084 

Housman, Laurence, English poet, 
novelist, and artist ; born 1SG5 : see 
page 4084 

Houston. Kaihvay and commercial 
centre in Texas,- U.S.A., trading in cot- 
ton, rice, sugar, and lumber. 140,000 
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Hovas, short, wiry, Malayan race of 
Oceanic Mongols dwelling in Mada- 
gascar. They have straight, black, and 
coar.se hair, round heads, flat faces, 
thick lips, and slim, lithe figures 
Hover-fly, larvae eat green-flies, 6089 
just out of chrysalis, 0082 
with grub, G0S2 

Hovey, Richard, American poet, 4206 
How, W. Walsham, bishop, English 
VTiter of hymns ; born Shrewsbury 
1823 ; died Wakefield in 1897 
for poem see Poetry Index 
portrait, J759 

How Alban gave up his Life, story. 2511 
How Alexander Crossed the River, 
story, 3370 

Howard, Catherine, fifth wife of Henrv 
VIII, 1076 

Howard, John, English prison reformer; 
born probably Hackney, London, 1720; 
died Klierson 1790, while inspecting the 
prisons of Russia, 1582, 3980, 5450 
among prisoners, 5453 
How Arshad Served his Master, storv, 
5952 

How a Sultan Found an Honest Man, 
story, 36 

How Chulain Crossed the Bridge, storv, 
5585 

Howden Abbey, Yorkshire. 9G1 
Howe, Earl (1726-1799), British sailor, 
his portrait, 3673 

Howe, Elias, American inventor, maker . 
of the iirst sewing-machine ; born 
Spencer, Mass., 1819: died Brooklyn 
1867 ; see pages 5946, 5939 
Howe, Julia Ward : for poem see 
Poetr.v Index 

Howells, William Dean, American 
novelist and poet ; born 31artinsville, 
Ohio, 1837 ; died Kew York 1920 : 
see page 4336 

How every Wise Child Should Live, 
picture to poem, 471 
How Gotham Got a Bad Name, story, 682 
Ho wick Falls, on Umgeni River, Natal, 
2227 

Howitt, Blary : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Howleglass stories : see stories 
How Margaret Wilson gave up her Life, 
story, 3012 

How Mr. Cat became King, story, 411 
How Music made Peace, story, 4984 
How Rabbit made his Fortune, storv, 
3989 

How Rinaldo Conquered Bayard, story, 
6818 

How Rindar Brought the Reindeer 
Home, story and picture, 3010 
How Roland Got His Coat-of-Arms, 
story, 6817 

How Rustem Met his Son, story and 
picture, 5090 

How the Children Saved the Town, 
story, 6569 

How the Highlander Chose his Wife, 
story, 6683 

How the BIoou Came to Hawaii, story 
and picture. 6807 

How the Mushrooms Came, story, 6684 
How the Peacock came into the World, 
story, 4484 

How the Sea became Salt, story, 5097 
How the Thief was Found Out. story, 
415 

How the Train was Saved, story, 6820 
How the Wren became King, story, 1890 
How they Brought the Good News, 
Browning’s poem, 3458 
How, when, and where ? game, 1372 
Ho'ylake. Watering-place- in Cheshire, 
at the mouth of the Dee estuary. 
17,000 

h.p. stands for Horse power 
H.Q. stands for Headquarters 
H.R.E. stands for Holy Roman Em- 
peror or Holy Roman Empire 
H.R.H. stands for His or Her Royal 
Highness 

H.R.I.P. stands for Here rest in peace ; 
the letters stand for the Latin words . 

Hie requiescat in pace 
H.S.H. stands for His or Her Serene 
Highness 
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Huaxtecans. One of tlic great groups 
of races of Mexico and Central America. 
Tiiey are believed to be the founders of 
the earliest Central American culture 
Hubbard, Elbert, his story, A Message to 
Garcia. 6949 

Hubert, in Shakespeare’s play King 
John, 6290 

Huckleberry : see Blackberry 
Huddersfield. Town in the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, on the Colne. A 
centre of the cloth and worsted industry, 
it makes also cotton goods and machi- 
nery, and has iron-foundries .and dye- 
works. i 10,000 : see page 338 
.arms in colour, 4990 
Hudson, Henry, English navigator, a 
famous explorer in North America and 
the Arctic ; died Hudson Bay 1611 : 
see page 4604 

attempts to discover North-AYest 
Passage, 2074 
his voyages, 5212 
perished in Hudson Bay, 776, 1020 
flag in colour, 2411 
last vo.yage, 5287 
portrait, 4597 

Hudson, Thomas, Hejmolds’s art mas- 
ter, 5698 

Hudson, William Henry, writer on 
natural history, 2970, 3832 
Hudson Bay. Inland sea in north-east 
Canada, covering 567,000 square miles. 
It is connected with the Arctic Ocean by 
Eury and Hecla Strait and Fox Channel, 
and with tlie Atlantic by Hudson Strait, 
but.is only open for navigation for three 
months in the year. Henry Hudson 
explored it in 1010 

Hudson’s Bay Company, a commercial 
corporation originally chartered in 
1070 by Charles II and given pro- 
prietary rights which in 1868 were 
surrendered to Canada, 2074 
its forts, 2076 

Hudson River. River of Now Y'ork 
State, U.S.A. It rises in the Adirondack 
I^Ioimtains and is 350 miles long, having 
with the iMohawk a drainage area of 
13,300 S((uare miles. Troy, Alb.any, and 
New York stand on its banks, and it is 
tidal and navigable up to Troy 
Henry Hudson explores it, 5212 
Hue. Capital of Annam, French Indo- 
Ohina. 60,000 

Huelva, Spain, pottery workers of, 5273 
Huesca. Old city of northern Spain, 
with an ancient university and beautiful 
Gothic c.athedral. 15,000 
Huggins, Sir William, English astrono- 
mer ; born London 1824 ; died there 
1910 ; inventor of the star spectro- 
scope, 3616 
portrait, 3611 

Hugh, St., founder of the first Car- 
thusian monastery in England at Wit- 
ham, Somerset. He afterwards became 
Bishop of Lincoln, and took a great 
p.irt in State matters, dying in London 
in 1200 

Hughes, David Edward, English elec- 
trician ; horn London 1830 ; died 
there 1900 ; invented the type-printing 
telegraph and the microphone : see 
pages 1846, 3362 
wireless experiments, 2094 
listening to wireless in street, 3361 
portrait, 1843 

Hugo, St., picture by Zurbar.an, 1311 
Hugo, Victor Marie, French poet, 
novelist, and vTiter of plays, leader of 
the rom.au tic movement; born Be- 
sangon 1802 ; died Paris 1885 ; author 
of Les Miserables, 2015, 4458 
poems : see Poetry Index 
stories told to his grandchildren, 2015 
portrait, 4453 

sitting with his grandchildren, 2015 
Huia, bird, characteristics, 2771 
male specimen, 2773 
Hull, Professor Edward, on age of 
South Wales coalfields, 2714 
Hull. Chief port of Yorkshire, exporting 
especially coal and textiles. Standing on 
the Humber, it has about 200 acres 
of docks and huge timber yard?, and is 


<an important fishing port ; shipbuilding 
is c.arried on, and there are manufactures 
of chemicals, cement, starch, and paifd. 

290,000 : see page 338 
arms in colour, 4990 
Hull. Town of Quebec, Canada, on the 
Ottawa, river. Practically a suburb of 
Ott.awa, it has woollen and lumber 
industries. 24,000 

Hulls, Jonathan, English inventor ; 
born Chipping Campden, Gloucester- 
shire, 1699 ; died after 1754 ; applied 
Newcomen’s .steam-engine to ships, 
3733 

nortrait, 3733 

Human body, .skeleton is the scaffold on 
which it is built, 1565 
adapt.ation to altered conditions of 
breathing at great heights. 5199 
atmospheric pressure enables us to 
breathe, 5197 

carbon dioxide : how it is made, and 
how it is got rid of, 1062 
cerebellum controls movements and 
balance, 2801 
digestion of food, 2181 
evolution’s work, 3585 
harmonious working of parts, 6375 
light beneficial, 1429 
lives by the food absorbed, not by the 
food eaten, 2064 
making of the body, 451 
muscles carry out orders, 1809 
symmetry of fr.amework, 1566 
temperature regul.ated by sweat glands, 
1432 

the stomach, how it works, 2061 
water makes up three-fourths, 326 
water needed, and why, 1432 
white blood cells, its scavengers. 1060 
is the body wearing away ? 5247 
wliy have we bones ? 5004 

See also under the v.arioiis parts : 

Bono, Muscle, Heart, and so on 
Humanism, explan.ation of word, 6107 
Humanity, Religion of, teaching during 
tlie French Revolution 4501 
Humanum est errare, Latin for To err 
is human 

Human Understanding, John Locke’s 
famous e.ssay, 4844 
Humayun, early ruler of India, 2810 
Humber. Wide estuary on the east 
coast of England, between Lincolnshire 
and Y’orksliire. It receives the Trent 
and Yorkshire Ouse, and is one of the 
busiest commercial watorw.ays of Eng- 
land, with the ports of Hull, Imrningham 
and Grimsby 

Humber Conservancy, flag in colour, 
2400 

Humble-bee, insect family, 5841 
New Ze.aland’s consigument from Eng- 
land, 5710 

Pictures of the Humble Bee 
cocoons in nest, 5834 
entrance of nest, 5834 
foxglove fertilised by, in colour. 2046 
parasite under microscope, 1912 
psithyrus humble-bees, 5843 
queen worker and drone, 5839 
Humble-bee-fly, 6089 
Humboldt, Alexander von, Baron, Ger- 
man tr.aveller, natur.alist, and scienti- 
fic writer; born Berlin 1769; died 
there 1859 ; see pages 5573, 6467, 5569 
on the 104th Psalm, 2110 
watching displ.ay of meteors, 3606 
Humboldt Current, South American 
climate affected, 7002 
Hume, Alexander Hamilton, Aus- 
tralian explorer, Sturt’s companion ; 
born .Parramatta 1797 ; died Yass, 
New South Wales, 1873 : see 6066 
Hume, David, Scottish historian and 
philosopher; bora Edinburgh 1711; 

died there 1776 : see page 2989 
Hume, Grizel, story, 5217 
Humidity, what is meant by, 6720 
Humming-bird, family of, 3259 
flowers fertilised, 832 
tail leathers under microscope, 3883 
two tropical varieties, 3254 
Humming-bird hawk moth, and cater- 
pillar in colour, facing 5935 
fertilising honeysuckle, in colour, 2045 
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Humpback whale, 2147 
Hundred Days, March 29 to June 22, 
1815, Napoleon’s short reign from the 
time he quitted Elba to his .abdication 
after Waterloo 

Hundred Thousand Monkeys, story and 
picture, 4963 

Hundred Years War, between England 
and France (1336 to 1431) 952, 3920 
Hungary. Central European country 
occupying the greater part of the Great 
Plain of the Danube ; area 36,000 
square miles ; population .8,000,000 : 
capit.al Budapest (930,000). Though 
greatly reduced in size since 1918, it 
stiJl retains some of the most fertile 
agricultural regions in Europe, and grain 
of the highest quality is produced. 
Agriculture and stock-raising are prac- 
tically the staple industries. The 
people are mostly Magyars, and nearly 
.all Rom.an Catholics ; Szeged (120,000) 
and Debreczen (100,000) are the 
largest towns : 4549 
League of Nations and the finance of 
Hungary. 4749 

Maria Theresa’s w.ar against Frederick 
the Great, 4297 

reconstruction after Great War, 1713 

.self-government gained, 898 

flag in colour, 4010 

pe.asant types, 4566 

railw.ay engine, 3511 

scenes in Hungary, 4564 

Maps of Hungary 

animal life of the country, 4556-57 
industries and plant life, 4558-59 
physical features, 4555 
Hunger, what makes us hungry, 438 
whv do we not growl when hungry ? 
2920 

Hungry Fox and the Kitten, .story, 154 
Hunia sheep, rams kept for fighting, in 
India, 1285 

Huns, over-run Europe in the Dark 
Ages, 2153 

route through Germany, 4310 
Teuton’s Iiatred of them, 2644 
bishop appe.aling to them, 2155 
charging in battle, 2153 
marching on Paris, 2154 
Hunstanton. Norfolk w.at-ering-place on 
the east side of the W.ash. (4300) 
Hunstein’s Bird of Paradise, in colour, 
32G4 

Hunt, Leigh, English essayist and 
poet ; bom Southgate near London 
1784 ; died Putney, Surrey, 1859 : see 
pages 1585, 2600, 2970 
poems : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 2909 

Hunt, William Holman, English painter 
of the Preraphaelite school ; born 
London 1827; died there 1910: see 
page 2548 

his paintings, Hireling Shepherd, 2552 
Jesus ill the Temple, 3588 
Hunt, William Morris, American por- 
trait, landsc.ape, and subject painter ; 
born Brattleboro, Vermont, 1824 ; died 
Isle of Sho.als, New Hampshire, 1879 : 
sec page 3287 

his paintings, Flight of Night, 3293 
Girl reading, 3295 

Hunter, John, Scottish surgeon, a great 
pioneer of aii.atomy ; born Long Cal- 
derwood, Lan.arkshire, 1728 ; died 
London 1793 : see pages 2506, 5576 
portrait, 2501 

Hunter, William, surgeon, 2506, 1826 
Hunter. River of New South Wales, 
Austr.aiia, rising in the Blue Mountains 
and flowing past Newcastle into the 
Pacific 

Hunting dog, Cape, 536 
Huntingdon. C.apital of Huntingdon- 
, shire, on the Ouse. It is connected with 
Godmanchester by a 13th-century stone 
bridge, and near by is Hinchingbrooke 
House, the old residence of the Crom- 
wells. (4200) 

Huntingdonshire. South-eastern agri- 
cultural county of England ; area 360 
square miles ; population 55,000 ; 
capital Huntingdon. It is traversed by 
the Ouse, and has much of the Fens 
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Hunt the ring, game, 4468 
Hunt the slipper, game, 4468 
Hunt the stag, game, 2487 
Hunyadi, John. Hungarian soldier and 
ruler, the terror of the Turks , horn 
Hnnyad, Transylvania, 1387 ; died 
Semlin 145C : see pages 4547. 5028 
Hur, accompanied Moses, 1246 
Huron, Lake. One of the larger of the 
Great Lakes of Hortli America, Iving 
between Ontario, Canada, and Mich^ui, 
TJ.S.A. 23,200 Sfiuare miles in extent, 
it is connected with Lake Erie by the 
St. Clair and Hetroit rivers ; the 
Sault Stc, Marie canals, which avoid a 
series of rapids, provide a navigable 
waterway to Lake Superior: 2494 
steamer in Georgian Bay, 249.7 
Hush-a-Bye Baby, and picture, 4185 
Huss, John, Bohemian religious re- 
former ; born Husinetz, near Budweis, 
1309 : burned at Constance, Baden, 
1415 : see pages 3760, 4552, 7050 
portrait, 3759 

Hussein, king of Hejaz, 5029, 6265 
Hussite Wars (1419 to 1436), between 
followers of John Huss in Bohemia and 
the German Emperor 
Hutchinson, Mrs., heroism during siege 
of Nottingham Castle, 6808 
Hutia couga, rodent, 1036 
Huxley, Thomas Henry, English 
biologist and scientific author ; born 
Ealing 1825 ; died Eastbourne 1895 : 
see page 3832 

Onslow Ford’s statue of him, 47GS 
portrait, 1820 

Huygens, Christian, Hutch astronomer ; 
born The Hague 1029 ; died there 
1095 ; improved the telescope and 
invented the sclf-rcguIating clock, 3613 
Hwang-ho. Or Yellow Biver, second 
river of China. Kising in the Kuen-lun 
it drains 400,000 square miles in 
northern China, the immense quantities 
of yellow earth it carries down into the 
Gulf of Beehili having given the Yellow 
Sea its name. It is of little use, however, 
for navigation, and passes few large 
towns except lianchow and Tsinan. 
2000 miles : 6509 

H.W.M. stands for High AVater Mark 
Hyacinth, 0383-4 *. 

wild, 47S0, in colour, 4905 
Hyacinth (mineral), form of zircon, 1301 
Hyacinthine macaw, bird, 3499 
Hyatles, stars in mythology, 3518 
Hybrid delphinium, flower, 0378 
Hyde, Anne, wife of James II, 2133 
Hyde, Edv/ard, Lord Clarendon, English 
statesman and historian ; born Hinton, 
YMltshire, 1008 ; died Boiien 1674 : 
see page 2133 

his History of the Great Kebellion. 3093 
his verdict on Cromwell, 523, 3094 
portrait, 2133 
Hyde Park, scene in, 1220 
Hyde Park Corner, fine gate built by 
Heeimns Burton, 4232 
picture, ]210 

Hyderabad. Fourth largest Indian city, 
capital of the Nizam’s dominions. 
400,000 

Hydratuba, under microscope, 1914 
Hydraulic dredger, removing gravel 
from river bed, 2917 
Hydraulic drills, 0219, 0227 
Hydraulic lift, 4880 
Hydraulic press, 0351 
Hydraulic ram, 0351 
Hydrautomat, what it is, 6599, 0000 
Hydro-carbon, the three . best known 
forms. 4348 

Hydrochloric acid, compo.sition, 4346 
food in stomach digested by its aid, 2962 
Hydrogen, atom’.s size and weight, 4100, 
4221 

dangers of its \ise in airships. 4452 
discovered by Henry Cavendi.'^h, 19 
essential to ]n-otoplasm, 830 
glowing under the spectroscojie, 3850 
heavenly bodies contain it, 12, 3110, 
3974 

how to make it. 6423 
, specific licat, 5567 
use in balloons , 20, 4445j 
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water formed by combination with 
oxygen, 3332, 4346 

weight of a cubic foot : see Weiglits 
and Measures, weight of materials 
Hydrogen sulphide, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, 3335, 5615 

Hydrometer, for measuring the specific 
gravity of substances 
Hydrophobia, Pasteur’s cure, 2824 
buck’s-horn plantain as remodv, 3764 
mad wolves that attacked a camp. 540 
Hydroscope, for observing objects in 
the sea or on the sea-bed 
Hydrostatic balance, for discovering the 
exact specific gravity of bodies by 
weighing them in water 
Hydrostatic lamp, in wliich a column of 
water raises the oil to the wick 
Hydrozoon, under microscope, 1912, 
1915, 3883 

Hyena, characteristics and home, 420 
rhinoceros killed by pack, 1776 
striped hyena, 422 
Hyet, meaning of. 6720 
Hygieia, goddess of liealtli, 3529 
Hygrodeik, hygrometer with a wet- 
bulb and dry-bulb thermometer on 
cither side of a humidity scale 
Hygrometer, for measuring tlic moisture 
in the atmosphere 

Hygroscope, for indicating the moisture 
in the air 

Hylas and the Nymphs, fine painting by 
J. W. Waterhouse, 3522 
Hymen, god of marriage, 3520 
Hymenoptera, insect family, 5841 
Hymn, writers of the hymns, 1757 
tunc called Austria, by Haydn, 146 
Hyperion, classical demi-god, 3518 
Hyperion, poem by Keats, 2600 
Hypnos, or Somnus, god of sleep, 3520 
Greek statue, 4274 

Hypnotism, work of Nancy schools, 4282 
suggestion and hypnotism, 4281 
Hypobithius, sea squirt, 5346 
picture, 5347 

Hypsometer, for measuring heights by 
studying air pressure and boiling- 
point 

Hyracotherium, ancestor of horse, 1894 
picture of, 1753 
Hyrax, animal, family, 2021 
picture, 2027 

Hythe. Kentish watering-place and 
ancient Cinque Port. (8000) 

I 

I. A. stands for Indian Army 
lago, character in Shakespeare’s play 
Othello, 6165 

I’Anson, Frances, the real Lass ox 
Bichmond Hill, 1265 
Ib. Or Ibid, stands for the Latin word 
Ibidem, In the same place 
Ibadez, Vicente Blasco, Spanish novel- 
ist ; born 1867 : see page 5059 
portrait, 5055 

Iberians, The people of ^lediterranean 
type who are believed to be some of 
the first immigrants to South Europe 
from North Africa. Their descendants 
are the Basques of the Pyrenees. 
The Piets of Scotland are also held to 
be Iberian in origin, 5272 
Ibex, characteristics and home, 1286 
picture, 1282 
Ibis, characteristics, 3872 
sand ibis, 3863 

various kinds, in colour, 3263-4 
Ibn Batuta, Arabian traveller and ex- 
plorer in Asia ; born Tangier about 
1304 ; died Eez 1337 : see page 772 
Ibsen, Henrik, Norwegian dramatist and 
poet ; bora Skien 1823 ; died 1900 : 

see pages 4940, 5779 
portrait, 4937 

Icarian Sea, ori.uin of name, 6939 
Icarus, story, 3648, 6939 
Alfred Gilbert’s statue, 4767 
I.C.E. stands for Institute of Civil 
Engineers 

Ice, bulk greater than the water from 
which iEhas formed, 2172 
coldness varies, 5318 
crvstals, 1047, 2866 
sifect on Earth’s surface, 642 
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formation due to slow motion of mole- 
cules, 5318 

melting prevented by a blanket, 800 
shrinks below certain temperature, 2541 
specific gravity, 4954 
thickness nece.ssary for supporting 
different weights : sec Weights and 
Measures, strength of ice 
W'eight of a cubic foot : see ^yeight3 
and Measures, weight of materials 
Wonder Questions 
can a plant grow under ice ? 3280 
do we get a pound of ice from a pound 
of Mxiter ? 2920 

why does a piece of ice make a drink 
colder ? 3886 
wliy is ice slippery ? 3164 
cutting ice on Canadian lake, 2193 
grotto on Jungfrau, 4071 
southern limit of pack ice in Old World, 
5904 

Ice Age : see Glacial Age 
Iceberg, depth in water seven timos its 
height above it, 2538 
wireless warnings against, 2220 
why does an iceberg float ? 2541 
off Newfoundland coast, 2019 
three great icebergs, 2538 
Iceland. Large North Atlantic island 
under Danish .sovereignty ; area 41,000 
square miles ; population nearly 
100,000; capital Beykiavik. H lias 
many volcanoes, hot springs, and 
geysers, and thousands of square mile.s 
are covered by lava flows, Hecla alone 
having had 20 recorded eruptions. 
Sheep and cattle-raising and fishing are 
extensively carried on : 5769 
language and literature, 4937 
volcanic eruptions, 518 
flags, in colour, 4010 
milkmaid, 5789 

postman with pony team, 4030 
map of animal life of the country, 0970 
map of industries, physical features, 
and plant life, 0977 
Iceland moss, of Lichen family, 702 
Iceni, ancient British tribe, 890 
Ices, how to make them without a 
freezer, 2608 

Ice-sailing, what it is, 3278 
ice-yacht racing in Canada. 2203 
Ichang. Chinese port on the Yangt.se- 
kiang, nearly 1000 mile.s from its mouth. 

450,000 : see page 6509 
Ich dien, German for I serve ; the 
motto of the Prince of Y'ales 
Ichneumon : sec Mongoose 
Ichneumon fly, or wasp, destroys manj’^ 
insects, 38, 5722, 5842 
life-story, 0453 
picture of, 5843 
specimens, in colour, 5714 
Ichthyornis, prehistoric bird, character- 
istics, 2638 

Ichthyosaurus, preliistoric reptile, 644, 
1383, 1508 

discovered at Lyme Begis, 1509 
how it became a fossil, 044, 045 
picture, and fossil remains, 13S3 
Icicle, stalactite compared with, 6845 
icicles on fountain, 4502 
Ici on parle frangais, French for French 
is spoken here 

Iconoclasts, a religious sect in the 
Middle Ages which went about breaking 
images in churches 

Iconometer, for showing the true rela- 
tive positions of unknown points from 
photographs taken from two known 
stations 

I.C.S. stand for Indian Civil 
Ictinike the Boaster, 5tor\', 4974 
Ictinus, Greek architect of the fifth 
century B.C., chief desierner of the • 
Parthenon at Athens, 4144. 

Ida, Mount. Pvange in north-w^s: Asia 
Minor culminating in 3toiint Gar-tnis. 
5750 feet 

Idaho. American nortli-wcstern S:a:e : 
area 84.000 square miles: poguian::. 
430,000: capital Bois- Mining 

and stock-raising are carried^ cn. 
Arrowrock Storage Dam. 
logs on St. Maries Biver. 5C:9 
Stnte dag, in colour, 2411 
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IDEAS 

Tlie following are actual headings of 
the chapters in this group ; the 
subjects dealt with will be found in 
their proper places in the index 


Movement, 113 
.Tusticc, 243 
Courage, 371 
Truth, 493 
Direction, 617 
Distance, 743 
Space, 361 
M umber, 985 
Faith, 1109 
Ftcrnity, 1235 
Vision, 1359 
Deaiity, 1483 
Energy, 1613 
Virtue, 1733 
Frudence, 1853 
Providence, 1981 
Hope, 2105 


Hature, 2225 
Duty, 2351 
The Unseen, 2477 
Patience, 2601 
Authority, 2723 
Success, 2851 
Knowledge, 2973 
Prayer, 3097 
Gratitude, 3221 
Patriotism, 3341 
Optimism, 3459 
Instinct, 3585 
Imagination, 3715' 
lletribution, 3835 
Inspiration, 3957 
Immortality, 4085 
Liberty, 4207 


Charity, 4337 


Idem, Latin for The same 
Ides, what they were, 4761 
Id '.st. Latin for That is ; generally 
written i.e. 

Idiot, origin and meaning of word, 6373 
Idmon, father of Arachne, 6738 
Idocrase, or Vesuvianite, mineral, 1304 
Idol and the Whale, story, 410 
Idrac, Antonin, his sculpture, Mercury 
adopts his AVand, 52.5S 
Iduna and the Golden Apples, story and 
picture, 2887 

Idylls of the King, Tennyson’s poem, 
368, 3388, 3340 

i.e., abbreviation for That is. The letters 
stand for the Latin words Id est 
If no one ever marries me, picture to 
poem, 479 

Ighthani, Kent, example of early 
English manor house, 6236, 844 
Igloo, what is it ? 5616 
Igneous rocks, what they arc, 4639 
Iguana, characteristics, 4495 
various species, 4493 
Iguauodon, discovery, 1636 
fossil remains, 1035 
ihcture in colour, facing 1505 
I had a little nut-tree, nursery rhyme, 
picture and music, 969 
IHS, stands for Jcsiis, from the first 
three letters of the name when written 
in Greek capitals. With periods 
between, as I.H.S., the letters stand 
also for the Latin words Jesus Hominum 
Salvator (Jesus Saviour of Men) 
Ildico, Attila’s bride, 2156 
Ilex oak, what it is like, 3785 
Ilford. rCsscx ssiburb of London, con- 
taining the districts of Goodmayes and 
Seven iCings. 85,000 
Ilfracomhs, Vfatering-placc in Kovtli 
Devon . among line cliH' scenery. 12,000 
view, 1718 

Hi. Centre of administration in Chinese 
Turkestan, 6503 

Hiad, The, story of Homer’s poem, 5303 
Helen on walls of Troy, 5305 
Ilion or Hium, ruins of walls, 0989 
See also Troy 

Illimani. One of the highest summits of 
the Bolivian Andes. 21,200 feet 
Illinois. One of the most important 
American States, ranking first in the 
protluction of corn and cattle, pig, and 
horse-rearing, while coal is extensively 
mined. Chicago (2,700,000) has .an 
immense meat-packing trade ; other 
tov.ais are Springlield, the capital, 
Quincy, and Peoria. Area 57,000 square 
miles ; population 6,500,000. Abbrevia- 
tion '111. 

State flag, in colour, 2410 
Illness, why arc so many peo])le always 
ill at sea ? 5002 

why arc there some illnesses that wo 
cannot get twice ? 4758 
nith, what the word means, 2679 
Illumination, the wonderful art that 
died when printing was invented, 450, 
1051, 1923 

bat and ball game of 14th century, 1923 
David playing the harp, 1925 


fourteenth-century example, 1925 
Life of Jesus, in colour, 39G1-4 
various examples, in colour, 489-92 
I love little pussy, iiiu*sery rhyme 
picture, 35G 

I love my love, game, 1372 
I.L.P. stands for Independent Labour 
Partv 

H Penseroso, poem bj-- IMilton, 1232 
Use, German mythical princess. 4422 
Imagination, what it is, 3715 
symbolical picture, 3715 
Imitation, part played in life, 4282 
Imitation of Christ, The, book of devo- 
tion written by Thomas d Kempis, 1389 
Immaculate Conception, The, Murillo’s 
painting at Madrid, 1312 
Immingham. Lincolnshire port 7 miles 
north of Grimsby. Large docks were 
opened here in 1912 to deal with the 
coal export of the Midlands. (3000) 
picture, 3550 

Immortal Hour, The, William Sharp’s 
poetical drama, 3711 
Immortality, greatest of all human 
ideas, 4085 

Imola. Picturesque city of northern 
Italy, with a cathedral and some manu- 
factures. 35,000 

Impatiens noli-me-tangere, Latin name 
of balsam. 945 

Imperial anemone, different kinds, in 
colour, 1553, 1554 

Imperial eagle, distribution and charac- 
teristics, 3631 
picture, 3633 

Imperium in imperio, Latin for A State 
within a State 

Impost, what -sve mean by, 6126 
Impressionism : see French art 
I.M.S. stands for Indian Medical Service 
Ina, merchant law of, 3382 
in articiilo mortis, Latin for At the 
point of death 

In camera, Latin for In private 
Incandescent lamp, Edison invents, 
5948 

Incas. An Amoricaii-Indian race of 
Peru, who prior to the Spanish invasion 
and conciucst ranged over an area of 
a million square miles, and numbered 
ten millions of people. They attained 
a very high state of culture and civili- 
sation, having a very elaborate code of 
social and economic laws, 1533, 6997 
masonry at Cuzco, 7010 
Incense-holder, Florentine, 71 
Inch, Loch, Scotland, 1335 
Inclikeit'a Island, Firth of Forth, 2218 
Inclined plane, 6349 
Inclinometer, in aeroplane’s cockpit, 
4692 

Incognito, Italian for Privately, or 
under an assumed name ; generally 
written incog. 

Income, what is the income of the 
British people ? 5372 
Income Tax, what it is, 4659 
Inconvertible note, what it is, 5392 
Incornorated Lav/ Society’s examination, 
4777 

Incubus, nightmare ; hence soracthmg 
that oppresses Tike a nightmare. The 
word comes from the Latin 
In Dei nomine, Latin for In the name of 
God ; frequently written I.D.K. 
Indemnity Act (1689), passed every 
year to indemnify those who accepted 
bflicc without taking the necessary 
oaths, but now obsolete 
Index Expurgatorius, Latin for List of 
forbidden books ; a list of books for- 
bidden to Homan Catholics first issued 
by Pope Paul IV in 1557 
Index finger, first finger, or finger next 
to the tliumb : so called because it is 
used in pointing out — indicating — 
things 

India. The Indian Empire covers over 
1,800,000 sciuare miios, more than all 
Europe without llussia, and contains 
320 miLUoii people, about three-quarters 
of the British Empire’s totrd population. 
Over 220 dilfcreiit languages are spoken, 
bub ill religion 08 per cent, of the people 
are Hindus aiid 21 per cent. Moslems, 
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the rest being Buddhists, Christians, 
Sikhs, Jains, I’arsoes, and Animists. 
The range of crops is enormous, 
immense quantities of rice, wheat, 
jute, tea, cotton, sugar, barley, maize, 
millet, pulse, linseed, spices, and 
tobacco being produced, in the Ganges 
and Indus v.illey especially. Coal and 
iron are worked in Bihar and Bengal ; 
gold in Mysore ; rubies, tin, and petro- 
leum in Burma ; mica in Bihar ; and 
salt in the Punjab and Kajputana. I'he 
greater part of India is under direct 
l^.ritish rule, but it includes many 
dependent native States, notably Hy- 
derabad, IMysore, and Kashmir. The 
capital is Delhi (300,000) ; other great 
cities are Calcutta (1.300,000), Bomba v 
(1,200,000), Madras (550,000), Hyder- 
abad (400,000), P^augoon (340,000), 
Lahore (280,000), Ahmedabad (275,000), 
Lucknow (240.000), Bangalore (240,000) 
Cawnpore (220,000), Karachi (220,000), 
and Poona (220,000). Cotton, jute, and 
leather are the chief manufactures : 
see page 2943 

story from ancient times, 2809 
Akbar's rule (1542-1005), 4125 
animals that inhabit it, 418, 419, 420 
area compared with British Isles, 212 
British rule and how it began, 1328, 
1943, 2811 - 
Buddhism, 2032 
coal production, 2716 
discovery by jportugnesc, 4125 
earliest history in light of modern 
discoveries, 6993 
forests destroyed, 3543, 5359 
French influence destroyed, 1328, 2810 
languages spoken, 1942 
literature, 5674 
population, 2041, 6003 
products and exports, 1943, 6005 
races of ancient origin, 1942, 2282 
rainfall, area of heaviest, 2621 
religions, 2945, 4091, 5077 
snakes cause many deaths, 4490 
stories of India : see Stories 
trade rivalry between France and 
England in early days, 1948, 2311 
troops sent to the Great War, 1708 
Pictures of India 
Agra, street scene, 2951 
alligators on shores of lake, 2956 
Amritsar, Golden Temple, 2953 
Banas Kiver at llajmahal, 2949 
boys at school in Amritsar, 295 
buffaloes swimming, 2950 
bullock team in Madras, 2950 
Bnspa Valley, 2949 
camel cart in ilajputana, 2950 
carved temple, 70 
cement mill worked by oxen, 1153 
clouds that bring monsoon, 2743 
dancing girl, 2954 
elephants, 2023, 2950 
farmer with ox-cart, 1153 
flags, in colour, 2408 
girl of western India, 2954 
Gwalior, fort and palace, 2951 
Hindu washerman, 2954 
irrigation methods, 5970-71 
Jai])ur market-place, 2950 
Jlielum River, Kashmir, 2955 
Karachi, harbour, 3501 
Lahore, bazaar, 2950 
iMadras, harbour, 2950, 3553 
Madura, temples. 2815, 2953 
Jifahratta mother and child, 2054 
moth caterpillars, in colour, 0209-10 
Mount Abu, Jain temple, 2952-3 
native types, 1945, 2314, 2954 
Patau, street scene, 2951 
Pondicherry, general view, 2950 
railway engine of, 3510 
silk spinning, 0090 
Simla, general view, 2950 
snakecharmer, 2954 
Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, 2951 
state barges on Ganges, 2499 
Taj Mahal near Agra, 2815, 2955 
tea brought to weighing station, 2287 
tcm])lcs in different cities, 5081-84 
tomb of Huthi Singh, 2952 
Udaipur, temple, 2955 
Umnabad, temple, 2955 







Maps of India 

animal life of the country, 2818-10 
general and political, 2812 
industrial life, 2822-23 
palaces, temples, and monuments, 
2946-17 

physical features, 2816-17 
plant life, 2820-21 
showing historical events, 2824-25 
See also Bengal, Benares, Bombay, 
Calcutta, jbelhi, and so on 
Indiana. American State lying north 
of the Ohio river ; area 30,000 square 
miles; population 2,050,000 ; capital 
Indianapolis (320,000). Agricidture and 
mining are both important. Abbrevia- 
tion Ind. 

State flag, in colour, 2410 
Indian adjutant, bird, 3868 
Indianapolis. Capital and commercial 
centi’e of Indiana, with a large trade in 
grain, livestock, and meat. It is one of 
the finest cities in the United States. 

320,000 

Indian architecture, its rise out of the 
. varied religions of the people, 5624 
architecture of various buildings, 5625, 
5633, 5634, 5636 
Indian art, embroidery, 6739 
native carving in wood and ivory, 6732 
•Indian black-naped flycatcher, in colour, 
3264 

Indian brush-tail porcupine, 1032 
Indian corn : see Maize 
Indian fairy blue bird, in colour, 3262 
Indian fig tree : see Banyan tree and 
Prickly pear 
Indian game fowl, 4253 
Indian kite, bird, 3627 
Indian lantern-fly, 5719 
Indian Mutiny (1857 and 1858), began 
with mutiny of Sepoys at Barrackpore 
and Berhampore, 1588, 2814 
incidents in its history, 2824 
defence of Lucknow, 4799 
Indian nightingale, 3017 
Indian Ocean, (icean lying between 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, and con- 
taining Madagascar, Zanzibar, Mauri- 
tius, Ileuiiion, Ceylon, Socotra, the 
Seychelles, the Maldives, and the Cocos 
islands. Occupying 17 million square 
miles and draining five million, it has 
a maximum depth exceeding 3000 
fathoms ; 2413 
Indian python, 4619 
Indian rhinoceros, 1771, 1775 
Indian runner duck, bird, 3752 
Indians, South .American tribes, and 
their habits, 6995, 6.098 
what is the Bed Indian’s pipe of peace ? 
5373 

Indian telegraph plant, 588 
Indian wolf, 541 

India rubber, origin of name, 1165 
tree related to fig, 1936 
nursery of plants, 2565 
tree growing in Ceylon, 2565 
See also llubber 

Indicated horse-power, what it is, 1922 
Indigo, plant, dye from, 2939 
Indigo bunting, plumage, 2904 
artificial product of the dye, 4471 
Indirect taxes, how they are levied, 4660 
Indo-China, Resident’s flag, 4010 
Indo-European languages, 563 
In Domino, Latin for In the Lord 
Induction coil, electrical apparatus for 
producing currents by induction, one 
body having electrical properties calling 
forth similar properties in another 
without direct contact, 978, 2211 
Indus. One of the great rivers of 
northern India. Rising in the Hima- 
layas, in Tibet, it flows through the 
Kashmir, the Punjab, and Sind into the 
Arabian Sea, having a drainage basin of 

370,000 square miles : on the border of 
Sind its discharge in the flood season is 
sometimes as much as 460,000 cubic 
feet a second. With its four tributaries, 
the Jehlam, Chenab, Ravi, and Sutlej, 
the Indus is one of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, forming an immense water 
system, now largely used for irrigation. 
Leh, Skardo, Attock, Sukkur, and 
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Karachi are the chief to\vn 3 it passe.s. 

1700 miles: 6504 
course on map, 2816 
Industrial Revolution, 4499 
inventions which caused it, 5884 
Industrial welfare, 6125 
Industry, cooperation, 6124 
climatic influences, 2622 
division of labour, causes and results, 
5016 

plants which aid it, 2937 
painting by Paul Veronese, 278 
In extremis, Latin for At the point of 
death 

Infant : see Baby 
Infinity, must all things end ? 6989 
Infirmary, 'vvhat it is, 6256 
Inflorescence, different kinds, 6495 
In forma pauperis, Latin for As a pauper 
Infusoria, animal organisms, 6956 
Ingeborg, Princess, story of, 2143 
Ingelow, Jean, English poet and 
novelist ; born Boston, Lincolnshire, 
1820 ; died 1897 ; see page 4083 
poems : see Poetry Index 
Ingleborough. Peak of the Pennine 
Chain in Yorkshire. 2370 feet 
Inglefield, Sir Edward Augustus, English 
Arctic explorer, discoverer of Elles- 
mere Island ; born Cheltenham, 1820 ; 

died 1894 ; see page 6432 
portrait, 6431 

Ingoldsby Legends, by R. H. Barham, 
3956 

Ingot, -what it is, 3272 
Ingres, Jean, Erench classicist painter, 
a pupil of J. L. David ; born Montauban 
1780 ; died Paris 1867 ; one of the 
world’s greatest draughtsmen, 1804 
stained glass window’s designed, 6731 
Pictures by Ingres 
Poets’ homage to Homer, 5183 
portrait of himself, 3536 
portrait of M. Bertin, 1805 
Virgin with Sacrament, 1662 
Inhabited House Duty, wRat it is, 4659 
Inishmaan, village in Aran Islands, 3067 
Injector steam pipe, position in railway 
engine, 3947 

Ink, ancient Egyptians made it, 2034 
coloured by salts of iron, 1416 
gall used to make it, 6340 
how to prepare invisible ink, 2485 
red ink, made from hazelwood, 2940 
how does rubber rub it out ? 439 
w'hy does blotting-paper absorb it ? 560 
why is it that ink stains ? 1416 
Inkerman. battle of, Fought in 1854, 
during the Crimean War, between the 
British and the Russians. An army of 

42,000 Russians from Sebastopol at- 
tacked their besiegers under cover of a 
fog, but they were repulsed w'ith a loss of 
over 11,000 men. The British lost 2400 
out of 8500 engaged, 3984 
Inky mushroom, edible fungus, 3411 
In loco parentis, Latin for In the place 
of a parent 

In memoriam, Latin for In memory 
In Memoriam, story of poem, 6909 
writing and date of publication, 3338 
Inn, tributary of the Danube, 4666 
Inner Temple, 4777 
Inness, George, American landscape 
pf'.vw'u* born NewUiirgh, New York, 

1' ^ Bridge of Allan, Stirling- 

sK-’i)' 1894 : see page 3287 
Innocence, painting by Greuze, 1688 
Innocent III, Pope, his policy, 6922 
Innocent X. Pope, portrait by Velas- 
quez, 1316 

Innsbruck. Capital of the Austrian Tirol, 
on the Inn. It has a university, an 
imperial castle, and a Renaissance 
church with splendid monuments. 

55,000 : see page 4546 
tomb of Emperor Maximilian I, 6740 
street scene, 4560 
In pace, Latin for In peace 
In posse, Latin for Within the range of 
possibility 

In propria persona, Latin for In person 
Inquisition, tribunal set up in 1232 to ' 
examine and punish heretics, 1389 
Galileo imprisoned, 3612 
Netherlands’ sufferings, 5527 


Spain adopts it, 1389, 5274 
Galileo on trial. 3609 
scenes during Spanish Inquisition, 493 
In re, Latin for In the matter of ; con- 
cerning 

I.N.R.I. stand for Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the J ews. The letters stand for 
the Latin words Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Judaeorum, w'hich w’ere WTitten above 
the Cross. J and I are the same letters 
in Latin 

Insect, its story, 5709 
how’ they harm and help us, 6449 
backboneless, 451 
earliest forms, 1257, 1508 
facets on eyes, 2297 
food of some plants, 82, 204, 586 
pests, 3177, 6090, 6461 
plant fertilisation, 832, 2044 
Pictures of Insects 
diagram of insect filming itself, 6712 
pests, 6449, 6454, 6455, 6457, 6461 
plant fertilisation, in colour, 2045-48 
plant that eats them, 578 
series, in colour, 5713-14 
useful insects, 6453, 6456, 6461 
various species, 5719, 5721 
map of insects of British Isles, 1088-89 
map of insects of world, 220 

See also under separate names, as 
Anb, Bee, Stick insect, and so on 
Insectivora, characteristics, 294 
In situ, Latin for In its original place 
Insolation, what is meant by, 6720 
Inspiration, meaning of, W’ith picture, 
3957 

In statu quo, Latin for In the former 
state 

Inst. E.E._ stands for Institution of 
Electrical Engineers 
Instinct, its meaning, 3585 
in animals, 1184, 5123 
in human beings, 438, 1676 
Inst, Mech. E., Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers 

Insulator, for insulating a body and 
stopping the passage of electricity 
Insulin, diabetes cure described, 3176 
Insurance, health insurance by the 
State. 6255 

tax on it at one time, 1829 
workmen’s compensation, 6255 
Intellect, character not made by, 4273 
mind made up of more than, 4034 
Inter alia, Latin for Among other things 
Inter alios, Latin for Among other 
persons 

Interdict, in reign of King John, 835 
Interest, w’hat it is, 5638 
Interferometer, instrument attached to 
a telescope for measuring the diameters 
of stars 

Internal combustion engine, Daimler’s 
first inventions, 4319 
development, 4330 
four-stroke operation, 4320 
four-stroke, parts, 4322 
motor-car’s described, 4320 
oiling and cooling, 4330 
tw’o-stroke, operation, 4327 
w'hat is it ? 5862 
four-cylinder, all its parts, 4322-4 
how it w'orks, diagrams, 4327 
International Labour Office, branch of 
League of Nations, 4749, 6483 
International Law, The Hague as 
W’orld’s centre, 5531 
Inter nos, Latin for Betw'een ourselves 
Interrupted club-moss, plant, 3408 
Inter se, Latin for Among themselves 
In the Strange House, story picture, 533 
In toto, Latin for Entirely 
Intra-molecular, wdiat is meant by, 1317 
Intransigeant, or intransigent, term from 
the French, meaning Irreconcilable, 
uncompromising 

Invalides, Paris, the Dome, 4166 
interior of church, 6356 
Napoleon’s tomb, 1457, 4172 
Invention, capital’s share, 5139 
mathematics used in its service by 
Archimedes, 1290 

modern w’ealth due to inventions, 5137 
Invention of Medicine, story, 5094 
Inventions and Discoveries : see tabic 
on the next page 


FOUR HUNDRED INVENTIONS & DISCOVERIES 


Ilero wc give a list of over 400 im- 
portant inventions and discoveries 
in tlic liistory of the world, with 
names, nationality, and dates 

Aberration of Light, James Bradley 
(British) 1727 

Accordion, Damiai' ^Austrian) 1820 

Acetylene, Edmutfd Davy (British) 1836 
Acrostic, Porphyrins, Optatianus 
(Roman) 4th century • 

Actinometer, Sir John Herschel (British) 
1825 

Aerated \Yaters, first made in Europe 
about 1767 

Aerograph, or Air-brush, C. L. Bur- 
dick (British) 1893 

Aeroplane. A development from a 
successful glider by Sir George Cayley 
(British) in 1809 to the first successful 
man-carrying, power-driven aeroplane 
by Orville Wright (American) 1903 

Aga Light (or Dalen Light) for gaslight 
buoys, Gustaf Dalen (Swedish) about 
1907 

Air-gun, Rinault or Marin (French) 
1656 

Air-pump, Otto von Guericke (German) 
1654 

Airship, Baumgarten and Wolfert 
(German) 1879 

Algebra, Drophantus of Alexandria, 
4th century 

Alum, at Boccha in Syria, about 1300 
Aluminium, Frederick AYohler (Ger- 
man). 1827 

Ambrine, Barthe de Sandfort (French) 
1904 

American Organ, invented by a French 
workman in Paris, 1835 
Anchors, by the Tuscans before 
600 n.c. 

Aniline, Unverdorben (German) 1826 
Aniline Dye, Sir William Perkin 
(British) 1856 

Antipyrine, Knorr (German) 1883 

Aquatint, Abb4 St. Non (French) in 
early 18th century, perfected by Jean 
Baptiste Le Prince (French) 1750 

Archeopteryx, Herman von Meyer and 
Dr. Haberlein (German) 1861 

Archimedean Screw, Archimedes of 
Syracuse, about 236 B.c. 

Argand Lamp, Aim6 Argand (Swiss) 
about 1782 

Argon, Lord Rayleigh and Professor 
Ramsay (British) 1893 
Artesian Well, first sunk in Europe at 
Artois, in France, in 1126, but pre- 
viously knpwn in China and Egypt 

Artificial Silk, Count Hilaire de Char- 
donnet (French) 1889 

Astraea, minor planet, Hencke (Ger- 
man) 1845 

Atmosphere, composition of, Joseph 
Priestley (British) 1774 
Atmospheric Pressure, 15 pounds to 
square inch, Galileo (Italian) 1564 ‘ 

Atomic Theory, John Dalton (British) 
1808 

Atwood’s Machine, George Atwood 
(British) 1784 

Audiometer, David E. Hughes (British) 

1879 

Audiphone, R. G. Rhodes (American) 

1880 

Avogadro’s Law, Count Amedeo Avoga- 
dro (Italian) about 1837 

Bacteria, Antonius von Leeuwenhoek 


Baily’s Beads, Francis Baily (British) 
1836 

Balloon, Joseph IMontgolfier (French) 
1782. Previously Joseph Black 
(British) had made a small balloon in a 
room, 1767 

Barium, Sir Humphry Davy (British) 
1808 

Barker’s Mill, Dr. Robert Barker 
(British) 18th century 
Barometer, Torricelli (Italian) about 
1643 

Barrage in War, first used by British 
in Battle of tho^Somine, 1916 
Bassoon, Afranio (Italian) 16th century 
Battering-ram, Artemon (Lacede- 
monian) about 441 B.c. 

Bayonet, at Bayonne, France, about 
1647 

Beet Sugar : see Sugar 
Bellows reputed to have been invented 
by Anacharsis (Scythian) about 569 
B.c. 

Benzene, or Benzol, Michael Faraday 
(British) 1825 

Bessemer Steel, Sir Henry Bessemer 
(Briti.sh) 1855 

Bicycle, Safety, J. Kemp Starley 
(British) 1880 

Billiards, Henrique Devigne (French) 
about 1571 

Bismuth, Basil Valentine (German) 1450 
Blasting Gelatine, Alfred Nobel 
(Swedish) 1875 

Bleaching with Chlorine, Claude Ber- 
thollet (French) about 1785 • 

Blood Corpuscles, Red, Antonius von 
Leeuwenhoek (Dutch) about 1700 

Bobbinet Machine, John Heathcoat 
(British) 1809 

Bode’s Law, named after Johann E. 
Bode (German), but first announced by 
Johann Titius (German) 1772 
Bombs, at Venlo in the Netherlands, 
1495 

Bone Oil, Johann K. Dippel (German) 
17th century 

Boracic, or Boric, Acid, Wilhelm 
llomberg (German) 1702 
Boulle Work, Charles Boulle (French) 
about 1672 

Boyle’s Law, Robert Boyle (British) 
1662 

Braille System for the Blind, Louis 
Braille (French) 1834 
Bramah Hydraulic Press, Joseph 
Bramah (British) 1795 
Bromine, Antoine Balard (French) 1826 
Brontometer, George J Svmons 
(British) 1890 
Buhl Work : see Boulle 
Bunsen Burner, Robert Bunsen (Ger- 
man) about 1852 

Cadmium, F. Stromeyer (German) 1817 
Calcium, Sir Humplu-y Davy (British) 
1808 

Calculating Machine, Blaise Pascal 
(French) about 1650 
Camera Obscura, attributed to Roger 
Bacon (British) 1297 
Cannon, Bcrthold Schwarz (German) 
: early 14th centiury 
Cannon, Modern Breech-loading, Sir 
W. Armstrong (British) 1859 
Capstan, reputed inventor Sir Samuel 
Morland (British) about 1690 

Carbide of Calcium, first made by F. 
Wohler (German) 1862 ; first cheap 
commercial process of manufacture 
T. L. Willson (American) and H. 

Moissan (French) 1892 
Carbolic Acid, Runga (German) 1834 


Carbon Bisulphide, Wilhelm Lampadius 
(German) 1796 

Carbon Dioxide (Carbonic Acid Gas)> 
Joseph Black (British) 1755 
Catapult, for sieges, Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, 399 b.c. 

Cathode Rays, Julius Plucker (Ger- 
man) about 1847 

Cell Theory of Life, Theodor Schwann 
(German) 1839 

Cellular Structure of Plants, Robert 
Hooke (British) 1665 
Celluloid. Alexander Parkes and Daniel 
Spill (British) before 1870 ; perfected 
by John Hyatt (American) 1872 
Cement (Roman), Parker (British) 1796 
Cephalic Index, Anders Retzius 
(Swedish) about 1842 
Ceres, the first asteroid, or minor 
planet, Giuseppe Piazzi (Italian) 1801 
Cliain Shot, invented in Europe about 
1665 

Chanting, St. Ambrose (Gallic) about 
386 

Chassepot Rifle, Antoine Chassepot 
(French) 1870 

Chlorine, Karl Scheele (Swedish) 1774 
Chloroform, simultaneously by Eugene 
Soubeiran (French) and Baron Liebig 
(German) 1831. Fir.st used as an 
anaesthetic by Sir James Simpson 
(British) 1848 

Cliromium, Yauquelin (French) 1798 

Chronometer, John Harrison (British) 
1761 

Cigarette, invented in France about 
1799 

Circulation of the Blood, William Har- 
vey (British) about 1628 
Clocks, invented by the French in the 
13th century 

Coal Tar Dyes, Sir William Perkin 
(British) 1856 

Coal Tar Perfumes, Sir William Perkin 
(British) 1868 

Cobalt, George Brandt (Swedish) 1733 

Coins, said to have been invented by 
the Lydians before 860 B.C. 

Cold Storage for Meats, Francis Bacon 
(British) 1626 

Collodion, Christian Schonbein (Ger- 
man) 1845 

Comet, first photographic discovery of, 
Edward E. Barnard (American) 1892 
Concertina, Sir Charles Wheatstone 
(British) about 1825 
Copying Machine for Letters, James 
Watt (British) 1778 
Cordite, Sir F. A. Abel and Sir James 
Dewar (British) 1889 
Cotton Saw Gin, Eli Whitney (Anieri- 
can) 1793 

Creosote, Baron Karl von Rcichenbach 
(German) about 1833 
Crookes’s Tube, Sir William Crookes 
(British) 1879 

Dalen Light (or Aga Light), Gustaf 
Dalen (Swedish) about 1907 
Daylight Saving, William Willett 
. (British) 1908 

Diesel Engine, Rudolf Diesel (German) 
1893 to 1897 

Dissolving Views, Henry L. Childe 
(British^ 1874 

Diving Dress, Augustus Siebe (German) 
1829 

Drilling Machine in Agriculture, Jethro 
Tull (British) early 18th century 

Drum Capstan for A.nchors, Sir Samuel 
Morland (British) about 1690 


(Dutch) 1680 

The figures on these two pages are the dates of the discoveries and inventions, given 
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Diialin, Explosive, Carl Ditmar (Ger- 
man) 1870 

Duplex Tele^aphy, two messages 
along one wire at same time, I)r. 

Gintl (Austrian) 1853 
Dynamite, Alfred Nobel (Swedish) 18G7 

Dynamo, Michael Paraday (British) 
1831 


Electric Clock, Sir Charles Wheatstone 
(British) and Alexander Bain (British) 
1840 

Electric Condenser, Alessandro Volta 
(Italian) 1782 

Electric Furnace, Uobert Hare (Ameri- 
can) 1781, but first made a commercial 
success by Sir William Siemens(German) 
1880 

Electric Light (carbon). Sir Humphry 
Davy (British) 1800 r- 

Electric Light (incandescent), J. W. 

Swan (British) 1880 
Electric Lighthouse, Michael Faraday 
(British) 1859 

Electric Machine, first, Otto von 
Guericke (German) 1G47 
Electric ^lotor, Moritz Jacobi (German) 
1834 

Electric Welding, Professor Elihu 
Thomson (American) 1887 
Electro - magnetism, Hans Oerstod 
(Danish) 1802 

Electron, Yon Helmholtz (German) 
1881 

Electrophorus, Volta (Italian) 1775 
Electro-plating, Thomas Spencer 
(British) 1837 

Encke’s Comet, Jean Louis Pons 
(French) 1818 

Epsom Salts, Nehemiah Grew (British) 
1G95 

Eros, minor planet, Herr Witt (German) 
1898 

Esperanto, Dr. Zamenhof (Polish) 1887 

Etching, Francis Mazzuoli, also called 
Parmigiano (Italian) about 1532 

Ethane, Sir Edward Frankland (Biitish) 
and Adolf Kolbe (German) 1848 
Ether, of space, Johann Encke (German) 
1829 

Ether, a chemical, Valerius Cordus 
(German) 1540 

Finsen Light, Niels Finsen (Danish) 
about 1900 

Fire-arms, Berthold Schwarz (German) 
1378 

Fire Brigade, in London 1793 
Fire-engine, attributed to Ctesibius 
of Alexandria about 250 B.C. 
Fire-engine, steam, John Braithwaite 
(British) 1830 

Fleming Valve, J. A. Fleming (British) 
1904 

Flintlock, invented 1588 
Flora, minor planet, John R. Hind 
(British) 1847 

Fluorine, Sir Humphry Davy (British) 
1813 

Flying-shuttle in weaving, John Kay 
(British) 1733 
Fog Siren : see Siren 
Formic Acid, John Ray (British) 
1670 

Fraunhofer’s Lines, Joseph von Fraun- 
hofer (German) 1814 
Fulminate of Mercury, Luke Howard 
(British) 1799 

Galvanising, Paul Jacques Malouin 
(French) 1742 

in this alphabetical table, am 


NATIONALITY, 

Galvanometer, Andre-Marie AmpGre 
(French) 1820 

Gas Engine, John Barber (British),'- 
about 1780, but first made practical 
by Etienne Lenoir (French) 1800 
Gas-lighting, William Murdock (British) 
1779 

Gaslight Printing Paper in photography, 
first made in America about 1897 
Gas Mantle, Baron Welsbach (Austrian) 
1885 

Gas-meter, John Malam (British) 1820 
Gatling Gun, R. J. Gatling (American) 
18G2 

Gegenshein or Counterglow of Zodiacal 
Light, Brorsen (German) about 184G 
Geissler Tube, Heinrich Geissler (Ger- 
man) about 1860 

Glass, first made in Egypt about 1550 

B.C. 

Glauber Salts, Johann Glauber (Ger- 
man) about 1650 

Glycerine, Karl Scheele (Swedish) 1779 
Gnome Engine, first successful aero- 
engine, a French invention about 
1909 

Golliwog, Bertha Upton (English) 1896 
Gramophone (originally called Phono- 
graph), Thomas Alva Edison (Ameri- 
can) 1877 

Gravitation Laws, Sir Isaac Newton 
(British) 1685 

Greek Fire, Callinicus of Heliopolis, 

A.D. 668 

Grenade, in France about 1536 
Guillotine, Antoine Louis (French) 1792 
Gun-cotton, Clmistian Schonbein (Ger- 
man) 1845 

Gun, Modern Big, built up of wrought 
iron and steel. Lord Armstrong 
(British) 1856 

Gunpowder, Roger Bacon (British) 
about 1292, or Bertholdus Schwartz 
(German) about 1320. Some say it 
was used by the Hindus 333 B.C. 
Gunpowder, Smokeless, Falkenstein 
(German) 1889 

Gyroscope, Jean Foucault (French) 
1852 

Hammurabi’s Code of Laws, found at 
Susa by J. de Morgan, 1901 
Hansom Cab, Joseph Hansom (British) 
1833 

Harvey Process, for hardening steel 
plates, H. A. Harvey (American) 
1391 

Hebe, minor planet, Hencke (German) 
1847 

Helicopter, first designed by Leonardo 
da Vinci (Italian) about 1500 
Heliograph, H. Mance (British) 1875 
Heliometer, Auguste Savary (French) 
18th century 

Helium, in the Sun, Sir Norman Lock- 
yer (British) 1868 ; in the Earth, Sir 
William Ramsay (British) 1895 
Homeopathy, Samuel Hahnemann (Ger- 
man'! 1810 

Hot-blast, in iron smelting, James 
Neilson (British) 1828 
Hotchkiss Gun, Benjamin Hotchkiss 
(American) 1881 

Hydraulic Crane, Sir William Arm- 
strong (British) 1846 
Hydraulic Press, Joseph Bramah 
(British) 1846 

Hydrochloric Acid, Le Comte (French) 
about 1510 

Hydrogen, Paracelsus (German Swiss) 
about 1500 ; recognised as an element 
by Henry Cavendish (British) 1766 

1 are not references to the 


AND DATES 

Hypnotism, Franz Mesmer (German) 
about 1760 

Ice, Artificial, made chemically. Walker 
(English) 1782 

Inoculation for Smallpox, first prac- 
. tised in India 1500 B.c. 

Insulin, Dr. Frederick Banting (Canada) 
1923 

Iodine, Courtbis (French) 1811 
Iridium, Smithson Tennant (British) 
1804 

Iris, minor planet, John R. Hind 
(British) 1847 

Iron smelting with coal instead of char- 
coal, Dr. John Roebuck (British) 1762 

Jacquard loom, Joseph Marie Jacquard 
(French) 1801 

Juno, minor planet, Carl Harding (Ger- 
man) 1804 

Jupiter, four of his moons first seen by 
Galileo (Italian) 1610 
Jupiter’s great red spot. Professor 
Pritchett (American) 1878 ‘ 

Kaleidoscope, Sir David Brewster 
(British) 1816 

Key bugle (also called Kent bugle)’ 
James Halliday (British) 1810 
Kinema, a gradual development. Zoe- 
trope, or wheel of life, described by W. 
G. Horner (Briti.sh) about 1833 ; first in- 
stantaneous photographs of motion, 
Edward Sfiiybridge (British) 1872 ; 
first satisfactory film, George Eastman 
(American) 1885 ; first moving picture 
camera, William Friese-Greene (British) 
1889 ; first satisfactory moving picture 
projector, Robert W. Paul (British) 
1895 

Kinetoscope, Thomas A. Edison (Ameri- 
can) 1893 

Koenig’s flame, Rodolphe Koenig (Ger- 
man) 1876 

Lace-making machine, Hammond 
(British) about 1768 
Laryngoscope, Manuel Garcia (Spanish) 
1855 

Lathe, attributed to Talus, grandson of 
. Daedalus, about 1240 B.C. 

Laughing gas (nitrous oxide), Joseph 
Priestley (British) 1772 
Leonids, meteors, first seen in a.d. 902 
Lewis gun, Colonel Isaac Newton Lewis 
(American) 1015 

Lej^den jar, E. G. Von Kleist (German) 
1746 

Lifeboat, Henry Greathead (British) 
1789 

Life-saving net for fire brigades. The 
Hanlon Brothers (American) about 
1884 

Lightning conductor, Benjamin Frank- 
lin (American) about 1752 
Lightning’s identity vuth electricity, 
Benjamin Franklin (American) 1752 
Light valve : see Sun valve 
Limelight, Thomas Drummond (British) 
1826 

Linoleum, Elijah Galloway (British) 
1843 

Linotype machine in printing, Ottmar 
Mergenthaler ( German - American ), 
1889 

Liquefaction of gases, Sir Humphry 
Davy (British) 1823 
Lithography, Alois Senefelder (Ger- 
man) about 1796 

Logarithms, John Napier (British) 1614 
Lucifer matches. Walker (British) 1827 
Continued on next page 
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Macadamised roads, John MacAdam 
(British) 1819 

jMachine gun, earliest type first used in 
American Civil AYar, ISGl 
Maaic lantern, Athanasius Kircher 
(German) 1016 

Magnesium, Sir Humphry Davy (Brit- 
ish) 1808 

Magnesium light, Bobert Bunsen (Ger- 
man) 1800 

Magnetic needle, dip of, Robert Nor- 
man (British) about 1576 
Majolica, Luca della Robbia (Italian) 
about 1140 

Malaria germ, true life-story of, Sir 
Ronald Ross (British) 1898 

Manganese, Joseph Gahn (Swedish) 

. 1771 

Manometric flames ; see Koenig’s flames 
Margarine, Megc-Mouries (French) 1869 
jMars, canals of, Giovanni Schiaparelli 
(Italian) 1877 

Mars, moons of, Asaph Hall (American) 
1881 

Matchlock, invented about 1460; first 
used in battle at Rhcjan, 1525 

Maxim gun. Sir Hiram Maxim (Ameri- 
. can) 1881 

Maximite, high explosive, Hudson 
Maxim (American) about 1890 
Meat Extract, Baron Liebig (German) 
1818 

Megaphone, Thomas Alva Edison 
(American) 1878 . 

Melinite, Eugene Turpin (French) 1886 

Mcndelism, law of heredity, Gregor 
INIendel (Austrian) 1851 
Mercerised cotton, John Mercer 
(British) 1811 

^lercurial pump, Emanuel • Swedenborg 
(Swedish) 1722 

jMercury vapour lamp, Peter C. Hewitt 
(British) 1902 

Mesmerism, Franz Mesmer (German) 
about 1766 

Metric system, a coinmittee of seven 
Frenchmen 1790 to 1799 
Mezzotint engraving. Colonel Von 
Siegen (German) 1613 

Micrometer, William Gascoigne (British) 
1638 

Microphone, Professor D. E. Hughes 
(British) 1878 

Microscope, Zacharias Jansen (Dutch) 
about 1590 

IMimeograph, Tliomas Alva Edison 
; (American) 1878 
Mineral waters : see Aerated waters 

Mines at sea. first used by Americans 
in 1776 

Minor planet, first photographic dis- 
covery of, Max Wolf (German) 1891 

Minor planets, first one, Ceres, dis- 
covered by Giuseppe Piazzi (Italian) 
1801 

Minor, planets, smallest 550 yards 
across, discovered by James B. 
Keeler (American) 1900 

Monitor, John Ericsson- (Swedish) 1862 

lilonotype machine, Talbot Lanston 
(American) about 1887 

Morpliia, Serturner (German) 1816 

Morse code, Samuel Morse and Alfred 
Vail (American) 1837 
Morse telegraph instrument, Samuel 
Morse (American) 1832 


jMotor-car, a gradual development. 
First self-propelling road vehicle by 
Nicolas (iugnot (French) 1763 ; first 
petrol-driven motor car by Gottlieb 
Daimler (German) 1881 
IVIulready penny postage envelope, 
William Mulrcady (British) 1810 
Mustard gas, Guthrie (British) 1860 
Naphthalene, A. Garden (British) 1819 
Nebula in Andromeda, Abdurrahman 
Al-Sufl (Persian) middle of tenth 
century 

Nebula in Orion, Jean Baptiste Cysatus 
(Swiss) about 1618 

Nebular hypothesis, Pierre Laplace 
(French) 1796 

Neptune, discovered by mathematical 
calculation independently by John 
Adams (British) and U. J. J. Leverrier 
(French) 1816 ; actually seen by Dr. 
Johann Galle (German) and James 
Chains (English) 1816 
Neptune’s moon, William Lassell 
(British) 1816 

Nernst lamp, Walther Nernst (German) 
1897 

Nickel, Axel Cronstedt (Swedish) 1751 
Nitrogen, Daniel Rutherford (British) 
1772 

Nitro-glycerine, Sobrero (Italian) 1817 
Nordenfelt Gun, Torston V. Nordenfclt 
(Swedish) 1881 


Okapi, 

1901 


Sir Harry Johnston (British) 


Omnibus, first used in Paris 1818 
Ophthalmoscope, Hermann Helmholtz 
(German) 1851 

Optophone, Dr. E. E. Fournier d’Albe 
(French) 1914 

Orrery, fourth Earl of Orrery 
(British) 18th century 
Oscillation valve : see Fleming valve 
Oxygen, Joseph Priestley (British) 1771 
Oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, Robert Hare 
(American) 1801 

Ozone, Christian Schonbein (German) 
1839 

Paddle-wheels, William P. Miller 
(British) 1787 

Pallas, minor planet, Heinrich Olbers 
(German) 1802 

Panorama, Robert Barker (British) 
18th century 

Pantograph, Christopher Scheiner (Ger- 
man) about 1603 

Paper-making machine, Louis Robert 
(French) about 1690 
Paraffin, Baron Karl von Reichenbach 
(German) 1830 

Paravane, Commander C. D. Burney 
(British) 1916 

Parchment, Eamenes of Pergamus, 
about 190 B.G. 

Pens, steel, Wise (British) 1803 
Percussion caps first used by French 
Army 1830 

Phonograph, Thomas Alva Edison 
(American) 1877 

Phonography (Pitman’s shorthand) 
Sir Isaac Pitman (British) 1837 
Phosphorus, George Brandt (Swedish) 
1670 

Photography, a gradual development. 
Thomas Wedgwood and Sir Humphry 
Davy (British) made sensitised ])aper 
and took prints of objects 1802 ; Joseph 
Niepce (French) improved tliis process 
1814 ; Louis Daguerre (French), who 
had worked with Niepce, produced 
daguerrotype photographs ‘ 


first negative photograph made by. 
Henry Fox Talbot (British) 1839 ; 
first flash-light photograph by Mr. 
Brothers (British) 1861 ; first dry plate 
by Dr. R. L. Maddox (British) 1871 ; 
first colour photography, Franz Veress 
(Austrian) 1890 

Pianoforte, attributed variously to 
Cristofalli (Italian), J. C. Schroeter 
(German), and jMarius (French) early 
in 18tli century. Really evolved from 
earlier instruments 

Picric acid, Peter Woulfe (British) 1771 
Picture postcards, first used at Royal 
Naval Exhibition, London, 1891 
Piltdown Skull. Charles Dawson (Brit- 
ish) 1912 

Pistol, invented at Pistoja, Italy, about 
1500 

Pithecanthropus, Eugene Dubois 
(French) 1891 

Pitman’s shorthand. Sir Isaac Pitman 
(British) 1837 

Plaiiimeter, Hermann (German) 1811 
Pneumatic tyre, John B. Dunlop 
(British) 1888 

Pompeii, by an Italian peasant 1718 
Portland cement, Joseph Aspden 
, (British) 1821 

Postage stamps, adhesive, James Chal- 
mers (British) 1831 

Potassium, Sir Humphry Davy (British) 
1807 

Potter’s wheel, said to be invented by 
Anacharsis the Scythian, about 569 B.o. 
Printing (in Europe), Johann Gutenberg 
(German) about 1420. Printing from 
movable types was practised in China 
* centuries earlier 

Printing from cast type, Peter Schoeffer 
(German) about 1410 
Printing machine, steam, with a revolv- 
ing cylinder of paper, Friedrich Koenig 
(German) L810 

Precession of the equinoxes, Hippar- 
ehus (Greek) 130 B.O. 

Prussian blue, Johann K. Diffel (Ger- 
man) early 18th century 

Quinine, Pierre Pelletier and Joseph 
Caventou (French) 1820 

Radiometer, Sir William Crookes 
(British) 1875 ' ' 

Radiotonogram, Dr. E. E. Fournier 
d’Albe (French) 1921 
Radium, Madame Curie (Polish) and 
M. Curie (French) 1898 
Railways, a gradual development from 
the wooden tracks and rails for horse- 
drawn vehicles in the colliery district 
of Newcastle in the 17th century. First 
steam locomotive by Richard Trevith- 
ick (British) 1801 ; George Stephen- 
son’s first locomotive 1814 ; first steam 
railway, Stockton and Darlington, 
opened 1825 

Reaping machine. Rev. Patrick Bell 
(British) 1826 

Refrigerator, Jacob Perkins (British) 
1831 

Regelation, of ice, Michael Faraday 
(British) 1850 

Regenerative furnace. Sir William 
Siemens (British) 1856 
Repeating watches and clocks, Edward 
J3arlow, sometimes called Booth 
(British) 1076 

Revolver, Samuel Colt (American) 1835 
Rifled barrels for firearms. August 
Kotter (German) about 1520 
Rocket apparatus for saving life. Idea 
invented by Sergeant Bell (British) 


1839 ; 
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1791, first practical apparatus Captain Spirit-level, attributed to Robert 
•W. Manby (British) 1807 Hooke (British) about 16C0 and J. M. 

Rontgen rays : see X-rays Thevenot (French) about 1690 

Rope-making machine, Richard Marsh Sprengel J. R. » prenge 

(British) 1784 (German) 186 j , , , ^ 

Rosetta stone, by a French officer near i ^ 

Rosetta, Egypt, 1799 Hooke (British) 1/35 

TJofnr Pnnf • QpiUnrr quin Stcam engine, a gradual development 

llotor JSoat . see taailless bailing bhip aeolipile of Hero of Alexandria 

Ruling macliine, by a Dutchman in about 130 P.c. ; Marquis of Worcester 
London 1782 (British) describes a steam engine 1663 ; 

first steam engine with a piston by 
Saccharine, Fahlberg and Remsen Denis Papin (French) 1690 ; first steam 

(American) 1886 engine used regularly by Thomas 

^American; 1050 o jggg self-acting 

Safety fuse, William Bickford (British) Thomas Xewcomen 

(British) 1712 ; James Watt’s first 
Safety lamp. Sir Humphry Davy engine, the real parent of modern 
(Britisli) 1815 engines, 1769. See Turbine 

Saillcss sailing ship, Anton Flettncr Steam hammer, James' Nasmyth 
(German) 1924 (British) 1842 

Sam Browne Belt, General Sir Samuel Steam plough, Mr. Heathcote, M.P. 


Browne (British) before 1900 


(British) 1832 


Saraband, a stately dance, Sarabanda Steamship, a gradual development. In 
(Spanish) 16th century 1736 Jonathan Hulls (British) took out 

Saturn’s., dusky .ring, William Bond Su'?f l^^if/od", 


(American) 1850 


Jouffroy (French), after several at- 


Saturn’s moons, four of them first seen tempts, built a steamboat which made 
by Giovanni Cassini (Italian)1671, 1672, ^ successful run on the Saone at Lyons 
1GS4 1733 ; William Symington (British) 

Saturn’s rings, first seen as handles by successfully tried a steamboat in 1788, 

; Galileo (Italian) 1610 and in 1802 made the first steamboat- 

Saturn’s rings, with the dark division, practical use 

first recognised by Giovanni Cassini Stereoscope, Sir Charles Wheatstone 
(Italian) 1675 (British) 1838 

Saw, band, William Newberry (British) Stethoscope, Rend Laennec (French) 
1808 1816 

Saw, circular, Samuel Muller (British) Stocking frame, in weaving, William 
1777 Lee (British) 1589 

Screw-auger, William Henry (American) Stokes gun, or mortar, Sir George 
about 1755 Stokes (British) 1915 

Screw propeller, Robert Hooke (British) Submarine, a development. One said 
1G81 to have been invented in 1578, various 

SPflnn rhnir firc;t nserl at, Sedan in improvements led to first really 
eariy mu ccuturV Nordeufelt 

SeUmoineter, or seismograph, Eohert g, i,eetroot. Andres Marg- 

Mallet (British) 18i>8 gj„(t (German) 1747 

Selenium, Jolm Berzelius (Swedish) Sunshine recorder, J. F. Campbell 
l®'-' (British) 1857 

Serpent, musical instruraeut Canon gun-valve for unattended iighthouses, 
Guillaume (French) IGth century Gnstaf Daleu (Swedish) about 1900 
Sewing machine, Thomas Saint (Eng- 
lish) 1792 ; but first really satisfactory Talking machine : see Gramophone 

machine by Elias Howe (American) Tartaric acid, Karl Scheele (Swedish) 

about 1841 1770 

Shell in. warfare, first used about 1600 Taximeter, A. Gruner (German) 1895 
Shrapnel shell, Henry Shrapnel (British) Telegraph, electric. Sir William Cooke 
1784 and Sir Charles Wheatstone (British) 

Siren, C. C. Daboll (American) 1870 1837 and about the same time Samuel 

^ Morse (American) 

'(Erit‘ifi'3 

Sod.f Water, first manufactured at Alexander Graham Bell 


Geneva at end of 18th century 
Sodium, Sir Humphry Davy (British) 
1807 


(British) 1877 

Telescope, reflecting. Sir Isaac Newton 
(British) 1668 

^ Telescope, refracting, a development. 

Sonnet, form of verse, Guido d Arezzo Dirst suggested by Roger Bacon about 
(Italian) about 1024 1250 ; arrangement of lenses to bring 

Sound photography. Dr. E. E. Fournier things near by Leonard Digges, before 
d’Albe (French) 1024 .1570; telescopes first constructed by 

c -I 4. ^ ^ 1 1 .. .,,1,.., John Lipperhay, Zacharias Jansen, and 

spectacles attributed to Alcxai.dLr de James Metius (Dutch) about 1608 
Spina (Italian) about l2So 

qrf.r«f rnQnnnD qir T^•vlp Xfnvton airitislil Tel-el-Amariia tablets, found by Pro- 
bpcolroscope bir Isaac xN c^\ ton » i^rnisn; Flinders Petrie (Britishl 1 


about 1672 
Spinning jenny, James Hargreaves 
(British) about 1764 
Spinning mule, Samuel Crompton 
(British) 1779 

Spinning roller. Sir Richard Arkwright 
(British) 1769 

Spiral nebula, first, Sir John Hcrschel 
• (British) 1845 


lessor Flinders Petrie (British) 1888 
Tellurium, John Muller (German) 1782 
Thallium, Sir William Crookes (British) 
1861 

Thermionic valve, Lee de Forest 
(American) 1907 

Thermometer, attributed to Galileo 
before 1597 , 

Thorium, John Berzelius (Swedish) 1828 


Threshing machine, ^Ochael Menzies 
(British) about 1732 
Timber-bending machine, T. Blanchard 
(American) about 1854 
T.N.T. (trinitrotoluene), Wilbrand 
(German) 1863 

Tonic-sol-fa system of music, Miss 
Glover (British) about 1841 
Tonometer, H. Scheibler (German) 1834 
Torpedo, Robert Whitehead (British) 
1866 

Torpedo boat destroyer, John Ericsson 
(Swedish) about 1870 
Torsion balance, Charles Coulomb 
(French) 1786 

Tourniquet, Morel (French) 1674 
Tramways, a development from colliery 
tramways. First modern tramway by 
Mr. Train (American) at New York, 
1832 

Transit of Venus, first obsers'ed by 
Jeremiah Horrocks (British) 1639 
Transporter bridge, Charles Smith 
(British) middle of 19th century 
Tread-mill for prisons. Sir William 
Cubitt (British) 1817 
Tuberculin, Professor Robert Koch 
(German) 1890 

Tungsten, Don Fausto D’Elhuyar 
(Spanish) 1783 

Tunnelling, shield for, Sir Marc Isam- 
bard Brunei (British) about 1825 
Turbine, steam. Hero of Alexandria 
130 B.c. In modern times the cupped 
turbine was invented by De Laval 
(Swedish) in 1888, and the bladed 
turbine by Sir Charles Parsons in 1884 

Tutankhamen’s tomb, Howard Carter 
(British) 1922 

Type^\Titer, Mills (British) 1714, but 
first practical machine Charles Thurber 
(British) 1843 

Typographic etching, Dawson Brothers 
(British) 1873 

Uranium, Martin Klaproth (German) 
1789 

Uranus, Sir William Herschel (German) 
1781 ; previoiLsly seen twenty times, but 
supposed to be a small star 
Uranus, two moons of, Sir William 
Herschel (German) 1781. Two others 
found by William Lassell (British) 
1851 

Vaccination for smallpox. Dr. Edward 
Jenner (British) 1796 
Venetian glass, at Venice about 1100 
Vesta, minor planet, Heinrich Olbers 
(German) 1807 

Vitamins, Dr. Eugene Wildiers (Bel- 
gian) 1901 

Vocaiion, James B. Hamilton and John 
Farmer (British) 1875 
Volapuk, universal language, J. M. 

Schleyer (German) 1879 
Voltaic pile, .Alessandro Volta (Italian) 
1800 

Wall-paper, first used in Europe, in 
Spain and ]?ortugal, about 1555, used 
earlier in China and Japan 
Weaving power-loom, Edmund Cart- 
wright (British) 1785 
Wireless telegraphy, Sir W. H. Preece 
(British) 1895 

Wool carding machine in spinning, 
Lewis Paul (British) 1748 
Wool-combing machine, Edmund Cart- 
wright (British) 1789 


X-rays, Wilhelm Konrad 
(German) 3895 


Rontgen 


in this alphabetical table, and are not references to the pages of the Encyclopedia 
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Inventions and Discoveries : see page 
7246 

Inventors, their story, 5939 
work and I'eward in industry, 5638 
Inventory, detailed list of articles con- 
tained in a private house, as furniture, 
books, and so on ; also of goods in 
shops or warehouses. The word comes 
from the Latin Invenire, to find out 
Inveraray. Capital and fishing port of 
Argyllshire, on Loch Fyne. (500) 
Invercargill. Capital and port of 
Southland, ISTew Zealand, in an agricul- 
tural and pastoral district. 20,000 
Invergordon harbour, Scotland, 3561 
Inverlochy Castle, Scotland, 1335 
Inverness. Capital and port of Inverness- 
shire, near the entry of the Ness to 
Moray Firth. Regarded as the capital 
of the Highlands, it has a cathedral, 
railway shops, and much agricultural 
trade. 21,000 

castle, view showing bridge, 1333 
cathedral, 1337 

Inverness-shire. Scottish Highland 
county ; area 4211 scpiare miles ; 
population 85,000 ; capital Inverness. 
It includes Skye, Harris, and other of 
the Inner and Outer Hebrides ; the 
mainland is traversed by Glen More, 
containing the Caledonian Canal. The 
scenery is extremely beautiful, and here 
is Hen Nevis 

Invertebrate animals, 451, 1565, 3662, 
453 

Invisible exports. In political economy, 
invisible exports are charges for freight, 
and so on, paid to the country owning 
the ships that carry the exports. Such 
charges therefore affect the value of 
exports, and also what is called the 
balance of trade 
Invisible pilot, what is it ? 5126 
lo, classical story, 4484 
Iodine, made from seaweed, 3410, 4348 
Iodoform, what it is, 4348 
Ion, what it is, 483 

Iona. Islet of the Inner Hebrides, 
famous as the landing-place of Columba 
in 5G3. It was once the seat of the 
bishopric of the Isle.s, and its cathedral, 
destroyed in the Reformation, has been 
restored and reopened: 2777 
St. Martin’s Cross and ruins, 589 
Ionian Islands. Group of Greek islands, 
of which Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, and 
Leucadia are the chief, in the Ionian 
Sea. Population 270,000 
cession to Greece, 5156 
Ionian Sea. Part of the Mediterranean 
lying between Italy and Greece 
Ionic art, blending with Doric art pro- 
duces Golden Age of Greece, 4024,4138 
Ionic column, characteristics, 5497 
illustration, 5497 
I.O.U. stands for I owe you 
Iowa. American prairie State ; area 

56.000 square miles ; population 

2.400.000 ; capital Des Moines (130,000). 
Agriculture and coalmining are the 

chief industries 
State flag, in colour, 2410 
Ipecacuanha, root as medicine, 2684 
plant, ill colour, 2687 
Ipse dixit, Latin phrase meaning. 
He himself has said it : used of a dog- 
matic statement made on personal 
authority 

Ipsissima verba, Latin for The very 
words 

Ipso facto, Latin for Virtually 
Ipswich. Capital and agricultural centre 
of Suffolk, on the Orwell. 80,000 
arms, in colour, 4990 
Ipswich. Agricultural and manufac- 
turing centre in Queensland, Australia, 
24 miles from Brisbane. 25,000 
Iquique. Nitrate port of Chile, exporting 
also copper and borax. 50,000: see 
page 7914 

Iran, native name for Persia, 6385 
Iraq, kingdom, formation of, 5029 
flag, in coloiu’, 4010 

Sec also Me.sopotamia 
Ireland. Island "west of Great Britain, 
area 32,600 square miles ; population 


4,500,000 * capitals Dublin (305,000) 
and Belfast (390,000). Consisting of 
the provinces of Ulster, liCinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, it is divided 
politically into Northern Ireland and 
the Irish Free State : Nortlicrn Ireland 
forms part of the United Kingdom, 
\vhile the Irish Free State is a self- 
governing dominion of the British 
Empire. The people arc nearly all Celts, 
and mainly Roman Catholics, but in the 
six counties of Ulster which make up 
Northern Ireland Protestants pre- 
dominate. The centre of Ireland is 
generally flat, and contains the Bog of 
Allen and many lakes : but the coast is 
fringed with mountains, the highest 
of which are MacGillicuddy’s Reeks in 
Kerry. The Shannon (220 miles) is the 
longest river in the British Isles, and 
Lough Neagh (150 square miles) the 
largest lake. Agriculture, dairying, 
and stock-raising are the staple in- 
dustries, but Northern Ireland has also 
linen, wmollen, and shipbuilding trades. 
Cork (80,000), Londonderry (40,000), 
and Limerick (39,000) are ports : 3061 
Christianity’s growth, 588, 594, 3062 
flag of St. Patrick, 2401 
formerly joined to Scotland, 518 
Free State formed, 1714, 3065 
Home Rule dispute, 1586, 3065 
Piets in northern Ireland, 760 
Pope gives it to Henry II, 718, 3064 
potato famine tragedy, 2436 
stories of Ireland : see Stories 
Ulster against Homo Rule, 1705 
Ulster occupied by Scottish settlers in 
reign of James I, 1208 

Pictures of Ireland 
Aran Islands, shoemaker, 3067 
Ardmore round tower, 3060 
arms of National University, in colour, 
4989 

Ballylongford, Kerry, 3072 
Bank of Ireland, Dublin, 3071 
Barriesmore Gap, Donegal Hills, 3069 
Belfast City Hall, 3071 
Belfast High Street, 3070 
Boyle Abbey, Roscommon, 3060 
Bray, in Wicklow, 3070 
Brickeen Bridge, Killarney, 3069 
bridge near Antrim Castle, 3068 
Cashel, Tipperary, 3060 
Clondalkin Round Tower, 3060 
Colleen Bawn Rocks, Killarney, 3063 
Connemara village scene, 3067 
Cork, Court House, 3070 
Cork, National Monument, 3071 
Cork, the quayside, 3070 
Dublin Castle, 3071 
Dunluce Castle, Antrim, 3069 
Giants’ Causeway, 3069 
girl bringing home peat, 3072 
Inishmaan, village in Aran Islands, 3067 
Killarney, Lakes of, 3068 
Killybegs, in Donegal Bay, 3068 
Lackagh Bridge, Donegal, 3069 
Limerick, general view, 3070 
Londonderry and River Foyle, 3070 
Mellifont Abbey, baptistery, 3060 
Monasterboice Cross, 3060 
Muckross Head, Donegal, 3068 
natives gossipping, 3072 
old couple at cottage door, 3067 
old lady at door, 3072. 
peasants, in Galway, 3072 
peaty bed in Antrim, 2006 
Quin Abbey, Clare, 3060 
Sackville Street, Dublin, 3071 
St. Columba’s Cross at Kells, 3060 
St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral, Cork, 3071 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 3071 
St. Patrick’s Cross, in colour, 2405 
seaweed gatherers iii Connemara, 3067 
Shannon at Athlone, 3068 
standard, in colour, 2405 
Suir River railway bridge, 3069 
Waterford, the quays, 3071 
Wexford and River Slaiiey, 3070 
Maps of Ireland 

animal life of the country, 726, 727 

industrial life, 350 

showing bistorical events, 600 

See also Irish Free State, Northern 
Ireland, Ulster, and so on 
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Ireton, Henry, English soldier, the great 
friend of Oliver Cromwell ; born Not- 
tingham 1611 ; died near Limerick 
1651 : see pages 528, 1210, 521 
Iridaea, edible, 3413 
Iridium, fountain pen nibs tipped with, 
2033, 2037 

melting point : see Heat, melting 
points of metals 

Iris (in mythology), handmaiden of 
Juno, 3517 
Iris (anatomy), 5122 
Iris (botany), 2689, 6496 
fetid, flower, in colour, 4907 
fetid, wild fruit, in colour, 3660 
garden in Japan, 6626 
specimen of flow^er, 6379 
yellow, in colour, 6130 
Irish. The mainly Ibero-Celtic race 
that inhabits Ireland. A high neolithic 
culture prevailed in Ireland and the 
dolmen-builders 'were of a long-headed 
Iberian stock of the Mediterranean 
type. They were followed by Celts of 
the Gaelic branch, who conquered the 
whole island and gave it their language. 
Danes formed settlements but were 
absorbed and in the last six centuries 
British Teutons and Lowland Scotch 
have occupied the north and many of 
the large towns 

Irish art, illumination of manuscripts, 
450, 1923, 3064 

mezzotinters who did fine work in 
17th and 18th centuries, 2426 
specimens of work 1000 years old, 3063 
Irish Ensign (1686), in colour, 2408 
Irish Free State. Self-governing do- 
minion of the British Empire ; area 
27,300 square miles, population, 
3,140,000 ; capital, Dublin (305,000). 
Celtic and Roman Catholic, it com- 
prises all Ireland except six counties 
in Ulster, which are largely peopled by 
Protestants and form Northern Ireland. 
Its staple industries are agriculture, 
dairying, and stock-raising, the only 
large towns besides the capital being 
Cork (80,000), Limerick (39,000), and 
Waterford (28,000). Here are the Shan- 
non, the Bog of Allen, the Lakes of 
Killarney, and Carrantiiohill (3400 feet), 
the highest Irish mountain 
formation after Great War, 1714, 3065 
flag, in colour, 2405 

Irish Melodies, collection of songs by 
Tom Moore, 1266 
Irish moss, 3413 
Irish Sea, 1257, 1880 
Irish water spaniel, 665 
Irkutsk. Largest East Siberian city, 
trading in tea and furs. It has a fine 
cathedral. 130,000 
Iron, British industry, 49, 6004 
atomic structure, 4223 
bridges of cast and wrought iron, 547 
cast iron, weight of a cubic foot : see 
Weights and Measures, weight of 
materials 

conductivity : see Heat, heat con- 
ductors 

heat’s effect on, 3331, 4099 
in comets, 3606 
in the Sun, 3116, 4099 
magnetic property, 360 
necessary for life, 942 
smelting with coal, 2716, 5884 
wasting called rusting, 7542 
vTought iron, weight of a cubic foot : see 
Weights and Measures, weight of 
materials 

X-ray examination, 2470 
does iron get thed ? 3035 
is iron heavier when it rusts ? 560 
why docs iron bend when it is hot ? 1679 
why does iron feel colder than wood ? 
2173 

why does iron float on mercury ? 814 
why does iron not burn in fire ? 2542 
why does iron turn red when hot ? 5245 
picture series of an iron works, 51-8 
See also Industrial maps of 
countries 

Iron Duke, name given to the Duke of 
Wellington 

Iron-Eating Rats, The, fable, 6933 


ONE HUNDRED INVENTIONS 
OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
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Iron 

Iron Gates. jN'arrow gorge where the 
Danube cuts its way between the 
Balkan Mountains and the Transyl- 
vanian Alps, on the border of Serbia 
and Rumania. Here a series of rapids 
stretching for two miles formerly pre- 
vented navigation, but between 1890 
and 1900 a passage was made for river 
st-eamers by blasting, 4549^ 455O 
iron pyrites, in china-clay, 1922 
IJicture of mineral, 1303 
Iron-roofing, why is iron-roofing corru- 
gated ? 4782 

Ironsides, Cromwell's brigade in the 
Civil War ; so called for its irresistible 
force, 522, 1208 

Iroquoians. A group of North Ameri- 
can Indian tribes who have been called 
the Romans of the New World on 
account of their proud bearing, warlike 
spirit, and sound political organis- 
ation. They became the historical 
Six Nations in 1718, comprising Mo- 
hawks, Oncidas, Cayugas, Senecas, 
Onondagoes and Tuscaroras 
Irradiation, what is meant by, 2664 
Irrawaddy. One of the great rivers of 
Asia., chiefly in Burma. It forms the 
most important Burmese waterway, 
with an immense rice trade, and passes 
Bhamo, Mandalay, Prome, and Bassein 
before falling into the Bay of Bengal 
below Rangoon. 1500 fniles 
map showing course, 2817 
Irrigation, 5963 
Ancient Egyptian, 425 
Chaldean system, 300 
canal in Utah, 3797 

canal through .Australian orchard, 2580 
picture-story, 5969-78 
primitive water-wheel in Bulgaria, 5162 
terraced rice fields, 1699 
Irving, Washington, American histor- 
ian, novelist, and essayist ; bern New 
York 1783 ; died near Tarrytown, New 
York, 1859 

his Sketch Book, 4201, 4332 
portrait, 4331 

searching for records of Columbus, 2975 
Irwell. Tributary of the Mersey on 
which Manchester stands 
Brindley's aqueduct across it, 5944 
Isaac, patriarch, life-story. 747 
Isabella the Catholic, Castilian ([iieen, 
patron of Columbus ; born Madrigal . 
1451 : died ^Medina del Campo 1504 : 

see page 5274 
Isabelliue bear, 789 

Isaiah, prophet in Old Testament, 2977 
picture of, by Frederick Shields, 2979 
I saw a ship a-sailing, nursery rhyme 
picture, 101 

I saw three ships, rhyme, music and 
picture. 5050 

Ischia. Beautiful Italian island at the 
entrance to the Bay of Naples. Though 
subject to earthquakes, it has a popu- 
lation of 28,000 
Iseult, and Tristram, 6942 
Ishmael, son of Abraham and Hagar,622 
^\dth Hagar in the wilderness, 620 
Isis, Ancient Egyptian goddess, 428 
temple, 6851 

with Horus and Osiris, sculpture, 6859 
Isis, River, Oxford, 2499 
Islam : see Mohammedanism 
Island, can a dead island become a 
living land again ? 4520 

The World’s 15 Largest Islands 

square miles 

Australia 2,975,000 

Greenland 825,000 

New Guinea 330,000 

Borneo 280,000 

Baflin Land 236,000 

Madagascar 228,000 

Sumatra 160,000 

Great Britain . . . . , . 88,000 

Honshiu (Japan > .. .. 87,500 

Celebes 72,000 

Prince Albert 60,000 

South Island (N.Z.) . . 58,500 

Java 50,000 

North Island (N.Z.) . . 44,.500 

Cuba V. 44,000 


INDEX 

Islay. One of the largest of the Inner 
Hebrides ; area, 235 square miles ; 
population 6500. Sheep and cattle- 
raising is carried on 
its geology, 2002 
Isle de Francs : see Mauritius 
Isle of Man : see Man, Isle of, and so on 
Isle of Wight disease, plague among 
bees, 5492, 5841 

Ismail, founder of modern Persia, 6390 
Ismail. 

Bessarabia. 90,000 : see page 5150 
Ismailia, Egypt, street, 6869 
Iso and Isobar, meaning, 6720 
Isodorus of Miletus, architect of church 
of St. Sophia, Constantinople, 5742 
Isodynamic, meaning, 6720 . 

Isohel and Isohyet, meaning, 6720 
Isonzo. River of north-east Italy. 
75 miles long, it rises in the Julian 
Alps and flows past Gorizia into the 
Adriatic 

Lsotherm, meaning, 6720 
Ispahan. Persian city famous as a 
caravqin centre. It trades in tobacco, 
fruit and cotton, and makes pottery' 
and carpets. 90,000 : see page 6386 
.Afghans conquer it, 6390 
Great or Grand Mosque, 5624, 6393 
Puli Chadsu Bridge, 6392 
I spy, game, 3352 
Israel : see Jacob 

Israelites, Amalekite wars, 1240, 1860 
Ark carried to battle, 1733 
art dominated by .Assyrian art, 3902 
Assyria enslaves them, 545 
Baal worship, 2479 
Babylonian conquest, 2980 
Canaan conquered, 1363 
Egyptian captivity, 543. 1113 
exiles In Persia, 3225 
idolatry, 1365, 1738 29S0 
kingdom divided, 2357 
Midianites defeated, 1244, 1366 
moral law, 545 
Philistine wars, 1857, 1861 
religious beliefs, 543 
Temple at Jerusalem built, 1241 
wilderness journey, 1118, 1239, 1242 
Pictures of the Israelites 
picking up quails in desert, 1242 
slavery in Egypt, 543 
trumpeters’ march round Jericho, 1362 
worship of the golden calf, 1238 
See also Bible: Jews 
Israels, Josef, Dutch genre and portrait 
painter ; born Groningen 1824 ; died 
The Hague 1911 : see page 3399 
his paintings. Children of the Sea, 3403 
Helping Mother, 3397 
Infancy, 3402 
The Needlewoman, 3403 
Issus, battle of, fought in Cilicia between 
.Alexander the Great and Darius III of 
Persia in 333 B.o. Darius was totally 
defeated 

Isthmian Games, held in ancient Greece 
on the Isthmus of Corinth 
Istria, ceded to Italy, 4548 
Italian architecture, Bramante and his 
wonderful designs, 6111 
Byzantine style that produced St. 

Mark’s, Venice, 5743 
cathedrals of IMilan and Florence 5992 
early basilican churches, 5739 


ivan 

Italian language, 4581, 4915 
Dante made Tuscan the choice Italian 
language, 4581 
Italian literature, 4581 
Italians. A people mainly of the Medi- 
terranean type of the white race. 
Originally Inhabited by long-headed 
Ligurians from North Africa, Italy was 
invaded by Celts and Slavs, who gradu- 
ally permeated downwards and founded 
Rumanian Danube port in the Roman State. Aegean culture early 
>in on nnn • qho nnrm RiRn spread to Italy and Greek influence has 
made and kept the Italians one of the 
most gifted and civilised peoples of 
Europe 

Italian Somaliland : see Somaliland 
Italy. Kingdom of southern Europe, 
consisting of a large peninsula, with 
Sicily, Sardinia, and several smaller 
islands. The modern kingdom of 
Italy dates from 1861, when Victor 
Emmanuel of Sardinia was declared 
king by the first Italian parliament. 
In 1866 Venetia was ceded by Austria ; 
in 1870 the French evacuated Rome ; 
and in 1918 the country was rounded 
off by the acquisition of Istria, Gorizia, 
and the Trentino. It is now 118,000 
square miles in extent, and supports 
about 38,850,000 people. The chief 
products are cereals, wine, timber, 
maize, olives, chestnuts, oranges, 
lemons, hemp, flax, and sugar-beet ; 
hemp, linen, cotton, silk, iron, steel, 
paper, leather, and furniture are manu- 
factured, extensive use being made of 
electrical power in industry. The 
capital is Rome (700,000), other great 
towns being Naples (780,000), Milan 

(720.000) , Turin (500,000), Palermo 

(400.000) , Genoa (320,000), Trieste 

(240.000) , Florence (260,000), Bologna 

(215.000) , Venice (175,000), Catania 

(260.000) , Leghorn (115,000), Bari 

(115.000) , and Padua (115,000) ; 
Spezzia, Messina, Taranto, Brindisi, 
and Ancona are important ports : see 

page 4909 

history from early times, 4783, 

Attila’s assault, 2154 
Austrian power in, 1442, 4788 
chaos after fall of Roman Empire, 
2278, 4783 

civil war in days of ancient Rome, 1535 
Dante’s hopes for his country, 4582 
education suppressed, 898 
emigration, 4913 
entry into Great War, 1709 
Etruscans and their origin, 6936, 6992 
foreign races, 4916 
Huns made to withdraw from, 2156 
iberation and union, 19th century, 898, 
4624, 4788 

literature : see Italian literature 
Napoleon’s conquest, 1455, 4048, 4786 
railway routes to Italy, 4912 
republics formed at end of 13th 
century, 3758 

Romans conquer, 1405, 1406 
secret societies, 898 
sight-seeing in Italy, 4910 
territory gained in Great War, 1713 
Pictures of Italy 
flags, in colour, 4010 
Florence, scenes, 4721-28 


Florence and her noble buildings, 6108 scenes in different cities, 4917-24, 4785 

industries, 4911 
Venice, scenes, 273-70 

Maps of Italy 

animal life of tbs country, 4792-93 
general and political, 4789 
industrial life, 4794-95 
physical features. 4790-91 
plant life, 4798 

showing historical events, 4796-97 
See also Rome. - Florence. Venice, 
and so on 

Itchen. Hampshire river flowing past 
Winchester into Southampton Water 
at Southampton 
Ithaca, Ulysses king of, 5303 
Ittenbach, F., his painting, The Mother 
of Jesus, 3594 

Ivan III, duke of Muscovy, Russian 
prince who shook off the Tartar yoke : 
reigned 1462-1505 : see page 5893 


Gothic architecture modified 
classical traditions, 5992 
Renaissance Period, 6107 
Romanesque cathedrals, 5746 
Vatican and St. Peter’s, Rome, 6112 
Venice and her lovely palace.s, 6113 
Renaissance architecture 0107, 6109, 
6115-22 

Italian art, wonder men of Florence, 565 
Leonardo and Jklichael Angelo, 687 
Raphael and his time, 819 
V'enice rises and Italy wanes, 931 
Flemish art compared, 1052, 1421 
impression on French art, 1058, 1681 
master artists, 6183 
sculpture, 4521 

pictures : see illustrations to above 
articles, and artists’ names 

See also Sienese art, Umbrian art. 
Venetian art, and so on 
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Ivan IV, the Terrible, first Tsar of R iissia 
1547, and conqueror of ^Yest Siberia ; 
born 1530 : died 1584 : see pages 
6893, 6020 

refused blessing by Metropolitan, 5805 
Ivanhoe, novel by Sir Walter Scott, 717, 
1656 

Ivanovo-Vosnesensk. Russian cotton- 
manufacturing centre, 210 miles north- 
cast of Moscow. 3 70,000 
Ivory, countries that e.xport, 6744, 6750 
Japanese carving, 6619 
weight of a cubic foot : see Weigiits and 
Measures, weight of materials 
ancient carvings, 70, 3385, 6736 
chessboard from Florence, 74 
knife-handle being made, 2910, 2911 
Ivory cap, edible fungus, 3411 
Ivory Coast. French West African 
colony ; area, 125,000 square miles ; 
population, 1,600,000 ; chief town, 
Abidjan. R-ubber, palm-oil, cocoa, 
mahogany, skins, and nuts are ex- 
ported : see page 6749 
Ivory-nut, cross-section, 949 
Ivory palm, buttons made from, 2942 
Ivy, climbs by roots, 458 
shoots bend away from light, 585 
fruit, in colour, 3670 
roots for climbing and clinging, 456 
spreads out its leaves, 199 
Ivy-leaved bell-flower, 5892 
flower, in colour, 6127 
Ivy-leaved lettuce, what it is like, 4782 
flower, in colour, 4906 
Ivy-leaved sow-bread, 4782 
flower, in colour, 4907 
Ivy-leaved speedwell, 4543 
flower, in colour, 4662 
Ivy-leaved toadflax, seed box, 949 
flower, in colour, 4286 
Ixion, in mythology, 6930 
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Jabbok, ford crossed by Jacob, 866 
Jabin, defeated by Israelites, 1364 
Jabiru, American, bird, 3868 
Jacamar, bird, 3253 
Jacana, or water pheasant, 3876 
picture, in colour, 3144 
Jacinth, form of zircon, mineral, 1301 
Jack, flag, 2402 
Jack, lifting tool, 6352 
Jackal, animal, 539 
pictures, 536, 541 
Jackal and the Lion, story, 4969 
Jack and Jill, rhyme, picture, 1093 
Jack-by-the-hedge or Hedge garlic, 4290 
Jackdaw, characteristics, 2769 
picture in colour, 2768 
Jackdaw of Rheims, picture to poem, 
4925 

Jacket, how to make a jacket that will 
go in a satchel, with picture, 3722 
Jack fruit, in colour, 2688 
Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon : see Goat’s- 
beard 

Jack-run-the-hedge, seeds scattered by 
animals, 948 

Jackson, Frederick George, English 
explorer in Franz Josef Land ; born 
1860 : see page 6438 
meeting with Nansen, 6435 
portrait, 6431 

Jackson, Helen, for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Jackson, Stonewall, portrait, 3673 
Jackson’s whydah, bird, 2893 
Jack Sprat had a Pig, rhyme, 230 = 
Jack Straw, a priest who took a leading 
part in Wat Tyler’s rebellion (1381) 
Jack Tar, who is he ? 5493 
Jack the Giant Killer, story and pic- 
ture, 655 

Jacky Jacky, Australian native hero, 
6069 

Jacob, patriarch, story, 747, 865, 994 
grief at Joseph’s supposed death, 989 
Pictures of Jacob 

brought by Joseph to Pharaoh, 993 
Isaac deceived by him, 746 
Joseph relating his dreams, 939 
last hour with sons, 867 
meeting with Esau, 867 
meets Rachel at the well, 864, 939 
sees coat of many colours, 991 


Jacobins, a political club in the French 
Revolution which held its meetings in 
an ancient convent of the Jacobins at 
Paris, 652 

Jacobites, partisans of James II and 
tlie Stuart Pretenders, So called from 
the Latin word for James, Jacobus 
Jacob’s ladder, puzzle, Avith picture, 
1246, 2361 

Jacob’s well, at Shechem, 3464 
Jacobus, value of : see Weights and 
Measures, old English coins 
Jacquard, Joseph Marie, French mech- 
anic, inventor of the Jacquard loom for 
lace-making ; born Lyons 1752 ; died 
near there 1834 : see pages 1670, 5942 
portrait, 5939 

Jacquard cards, in manufacture, 1670 
Jacquard loom, 180 

Jacques, Charles, French painter, 2790 
Jacquier, Henri, his painting, Algerian 
Horseman, 1904 
Jade, mineral, 1301 
Jadwiga, Polish princess, 6132 
Jaen. Old Spanish cathedral city in 
Andalusia, with crumbling ^Moorish 
walls. 35,000 : see page 6372 
Jaffa. Ancient Joppa, chief port of 
Palestine, famous for its oranges. 

■ 48,000 : see page 6268 
historical association.s, 6275 
Nazarene community, 61’72 
boys gathering oranges, 1815 
landing place, 3467 
main street, 6276 
well in house of Simon, 3467 
Jaffa Gate, Jerusalem, picture, 3470 
Jaffar, Haroini-al-Raschid’s friend, 
657, 6806 

Jagiello, Lithuanian prince, 6132 
Jago’s goldsinny, fi.sh in colour, facing 
5100 

Jaguar, characteristics and habits, 419 
pictures, 422-3 

Jainism, Vardhamana founds, 5080 
Jains, wonderful temples, 5626 
Jaipur. Indian railway centre, capital 
of Jaipur SLa to, inRajputana. 125,000 
Banas River at Rajmahal, 2949 
market-place and street, 2950 
Jalap, plant. 2684 
in colour, 2687 

Jam, the mtiking of jam, 5755 
Jamaica. Chief British West Indian 
island ; area, 4450 square miles ; pop- 
ulation, 860,000 ; capital Kingston 
(60,000). Generally hilly, it has fine 
forests of cedar, ebony, logwood, 
mahogany, and beautiful flowering 
shrubs, but bananas, oranges, sugar, 
cacao, tobacco, and coffee arc exten- 
sively produced, and in 1918 there 
were 166,000 cattle. Of the popula- 
tion 630,000 are Negroes and only 
16,000 pure whites. Discovered in 
1494 by Columbus, Jamaica remained 
Spanish up to 1655, when it was con- 
quered by Penn and Venables, 3424 
Pictures of Jamaica 
arms, in colour, 4985 
British sinking Spanish ships, 1951 
children at school, 3430 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Kingston harbour, 3556 
natives outside hut, 3432 
Royal Mail van, 4636 
silk-cotton tree, 2560 
sugar-cane plantation, 5110 
map, general and political, 6882 
plants and industries, 6884-85 
Jamaica pepper : see Allspice 
Jamboree, gathering or conference of 
Boy Scouts. The word is of doubtful 
origin, though possibly it may be 
formed on the analogy of corroboree, 
the dance of Australian aborigines 
Jambu fruit pigeon, in colour, 3262 
James the Great, St., apostle who is said 
to have preached the Gospel in Spain, 
afterwards being martyred at Jerusa- 
lem by Herod Agrippa, 6787, 6790 
discussion on JeAvish customs, 6538 
portrait, 694, 6787 

James, the Less, St., what is knOAvn of 
him, 6790 
portrait, 6787 


James I, king of England, 1084 
England and Scotland united, 1205 
IJer.sccutions that led to the sailing of 
the Mayflower. 1206 
Scottish arms added to English, 4984 
ensign in colour 2408 
Inigo Jones shoAA'ing him plans, 4102 
portrait, A\1th parents, 4134 
portrait, Avith wife and son, 4131 
Puritans pleading Avith him, 1212 
James II, king of England, statue in St. 

James’s Park, 4766 
throne lost to William of Orange, 1214 
James I, king of Scotland, captured 
by Henry IV of England, 956 
James IV, king of Scotland, death at 
battle of Flodden, 1082 
marries daughter of Henry VII, 1073 
James V, king of Scotland, father of 
Mary Queen of Scots, 1082 
James VI, king of Scotland : see James 
I, king of England 

James, Henry, English noA^elist and 
literary critic , born Ncav York 1843 ; 

died Chelsea 1916 : see page 4336 
James, Thomas, Hargreaves’s partner 
in the spinning-jenny, 5939 
Jameson, George, Scottish portrait 
painter, called the Scottish Van Dyck ; 
born Aberdeen about 1588 ; died prob- 
ably Edinburgh 1644 : see page 1924 
portrait of Lady Hope, 1924 
Jamestown, Virginia, settlement by 
Capt. John Smith, 1946 
Jamin’s tube, tube of very small dia- 
meter containing detached drops of 
liquid for studying capillary attraction 
Jammes, Francis, poem : see Poetry 
Index 

Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte’s famous 
book, 3582 

Janina. Capital of Greek Epirus, 
manufacturing Morocco leather and 
silk. 25,000 

Janissaries, Turkish picked troops, 5026 
Janssen, Johann and Zacharias, Dutch 
spectacle-makers, 1885 
Januarius, St., bishop of Benevento, 
Avho AA'as beheaded Avith several com- 
panions after tortures had left them 
unharmed. His head is kept in the 
great church at Naples 
January, origin of name, picture, 5335 
Janus, god of ancient Rome, 3520 
Arch of Janus, Rome, 1781 
Januarj' named after, 5335 
Japan. Island empire of eastern Asia ; 
area 260,000 square miles ; popula- 
tion, 80,000,000. It consists of four 
large islands and over 4000 smaller 
ones, including the Luchu and Kurile 
groups ; other possessions are Korea, 
Formosa, and part of Sakhalin. The 
country is mountainous and exceed- 
ingly subject to earthquakes, not more 
than one-sixth of its area being fit for 
cultiA’ation ; but the soil is fertile, and 
produces large crops of rice, Avheat, 
potatoes, tea, and tobacco. 273 
million bushels of rice, the staple crop, 
AA'cre harvested in 1921. Of the 
minerals, copper, iron, lead, sulphur, 
manganese, tin, tungsten, molybdenum, 
antimony, and petroleum are the most 
important ; the silk, cotton, ship- 
building, match, paper, glass, lacquer, 
and porcelain are the cliief industries. 
Japan was throAAUi open to foreign 
trade in 1859, and since then has groAA'n 
rapidly in poAA'er and importance, 
though enormous damage Avas done in 
1923 by a terrible earthquake. Her 
greatest cities are Tokio (2,200,000), 
Osaka (1,300,000), Kyoto (615,000), 
Nagoya (430,000), Kobe (650,000), 
Yokohama (430,000), Nagasaki 
(180,000), Hiroshima (160,000) and 
Hakodate (150,000): 6613 
architecture, 5628 

art, embroidery, and enamel Avare, 6738 

bees imported to fertilise trees, 8450 

earthquakes common, 442, 6618 

in the Great War, 6620 

literature, 5675 

silk industry, 6093 

stories of Japan : see under Stories 
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Pictures of Japan 
avenue of Buddhas, 2031 
Hags, in colour, 4010 
girl of Japan, 89 
irrigation methods, 5970 
2uount Fujiyama, 2247 
natives tea-picking, 2284 
people and scenes, 6G13, 6615, 6622-23, 
6626-27, 6630-31 

silk industry, 6093, 6095, 6097, 6098 
Tama-Dare waterfall, 2500 
telegraph wires in street, 1469 
Maps of Japan 
animal life, 6625 
general and political, 6621 
industrial life, 6628-29 
plant life, 6624 

Japanese. A mixed race formed from 
the Northern iSIongol Koreans and 
Oceanic Mongols from Malaysia. On 
the whole the .fapanese are a short, 
weak-framed race, with flat foreheads, 
very small noses, light fawn skin, and 
lank black hair. The intellectual 
powers of the Japanese are superior to 
those of all other Mongol peoples, and 
they have quickly assimilated the 
institxitions of the Western world, 
1942, 2184 

Japanese caterpillar, in colour, 6209 
Japanese isinglass : see Agar-agar 
Japanese saw-fish, picture, 5231 
Japanese Sparrow, A, story, 6686 
Japan Sea. Part of the Pacific lying 
between Siberia, Korea, and Japan 
Japetus, moon of Saturn, 3354 
Jarabis, site of Carchemish, 6985 
Jaray, Sandor, sculpture of Hamlet, 
5258 

Jardine’s harrier, bird, 3633 
Jarrah, Australian tree, 2446, 3789 
picture, 2374 
Jason, who he was, 6972 
Jasper, form of quartz, 768, 1301 
Jassy. Agricultural centre in northern 
Rumania. 80,000 : see page 5150 
picture of church of Three Saints, 5161 
Java. One of the world’s most fertile 
and populous islands, in the Dutch 
East Indies. Covering 50,000 square 
miles, it is generally mountainous and 
volcanic, with Mount Semeni rising to 
12,000 feet ; the hills are clothed with 
forests containing tigers, leopards, 
rhinoceroses, buffalos, civets, monkeys, 
and deer. Rice, copra, tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, tea, tapioca, tin,. hides, and teak 
are exported, Batavia is the capital, 
Surabaya and Samarang being the 
largest ports. Population now about 
35,000,000: see page 5532 , 
skull of Pliocene Age, found in, 1877 
Pictures of Java 
Boro Budur Temple, 5084, 6991 
bullocks working, 1703 
native band, 5542 
native ox, the bantin, 1159 
peacock, 4251 
railway engine, 3511 
terraced rice-field, 5978 
wedding guests, 5542 
wharf at Batavia, 5542 
woman weaving, 5542 
map of animals, industries, and plants, 
5540 

Java frankincense, or benzoin, 2938 
Java sparrow, characteristics, 2896 
Jay, characteristics and habits, 2770 
Californian jay, 3262 
guarding its nest, 2773 
in colour, 2899 

Jeannette, De Long’s ship in Arctic 
exploration, 6438 
Jeanne Parelle, story, 4970 
Jebel Shammar, Arabian Bedouin 
State, 6265 

Jedburgh. Capital of Roxburghshire, 
making tweeds and woollens. Jed- 
burgh Abbey, founded in the 12th 
century, is one of the finest ruins in 
Scotland. (2400) 

Jedburgh Justice, what is meant by, 243 
Jefferies, John Richard, English writer 
on country life ; born near Swindon 
1848 ; died Goring, Sussex, 1887 : 
see pages 2970, 3829 
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Jefferson, Thomas, American srafces- 
man, 3678 

Jeffreys, Judge, his brutality, 4008 
Jehan Gir, early king of India, 2811 
Jehoshaphat, Valley of, view, 3465 
Jehu, anointed king, 2728 
Jellicoe, John Rushworth, Viscount of 
Scapa, English admiral of the fleet ; 

born in 1859 
portrait, 1707 
Jelly-fish, its story, 6698 
sting as protection, 42 
picture with eggs, 6697 
under microscope, 1915, 3884 
Jellyfish in Search of a Monkey, story, 
36 

Jena. German town in Thuringia, 
famous for its university and manu- 
facture of optical instruments. Here, 
in 1806, Napoleon defeated the 
Prussians. 40,000 : see page 4427 
battle of Jena, 1456, 4298 
picture of battle, 1449 
Jenghiz Khan, Mongolian conqueror 
who overran northern China and 
Central Asia ; born near the River 
Onon 1162 ; died 1227 : see pages 
6503, 6512 

Jenner, Edward, English physician ; 
born Berkeley, Gloucestershire, 1749'; 
died there 1823 ; discoverer of vaccina- 
tion against smallpox, 2507, 5492 
portraits, 1826, 2501 
Jenolan caves, stalagmites and stalac- 
tites, 6845 

Jephthah, his story, 1366 
pictures, 1363, 1365 
Jerboa, the way it jumps, 1035 
pictures, 1031-2 

Jerez. Centre of the Spanish sherry 
wine trade, in Andalusia. 75,000 ; see 
page 5278 

Jericho, Christ passes through it, 4214 
taken by Israelites, 1363 
march of Israelite trumpeters, 1362 
ruins, 3467 

Jerman, Edward, Royal Exchange 
built by him, 4230 
Jeroboam, Ahijah’s message, 2356 
Jerome, St., student of the law and 
great scholar who, after entering the 
Church about 377, translated various 
theological works, revised the Psalter 
and Latin version of the New Testa- 
ment for the Pope, and finally drew up 
the commentary of the Scriptures 
known as the Vulgate. He died in 419 
at a monastery he had bxiilt at Bethle- 
hem, 1386 

painting by Correggio, 939 
portrait, 1385 

Jersey. Largest of the Channel 
islands ; area 45 square miles ; popu- 
lation 50,000 ; capital, St. Hclier. 
Market gardening and cattle-raising 
are important 
flag, in colour, 2406 
Jersey cattle, characteristics, 1154, 1160 
Jersey City. Industrial city of New 
Jersey, U.S.A., on the Hudson, opposite 
New York. It has meat-packing, 
tobacco, glass,' and chemical factories, 
sugar refineries, lumber mills, and rail- 
way workshops. 300,000 
Jerusalem. Capital of Palestine and 
most famous holy city in the world, 
being sacred alike to .Christians, 
Moslems, and Jews. Divided into 
Christian, Moslem, Armenian, and 
Jewish quarters, it contains the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and the Mosque 
of Omar. 63,000 : see page 6268 
condition under Roman rule, 3717 
conquered by David, 1985 
map of historical events, 6275 
Nebuchadnezzar captures it, 2980 
Roman capture, 2877 
Saladin captures it, 3270 
work of Christ’s disciples, 1788 
Pictures of Jerusalem 
Christ’s tomb, 3464 
Church of the Sepulchre, 3469 
Damascus Gate, 3470 
general views, 3463, 3468 
Herod’s Gate, 3466 
Jaffa Gate, 3470 
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Mosque of Aksa, 6276 

Jlosquc of Omar, 5632, 6276 

road outside, 6053 

room of Last Supper, 3469 

site of the Temple, 3470 

street scene, 3469 

terrace of Herod’s Temple, 3469 

tomb of David, 3468 

tombs of the Kings, 3464 

Via Dolorosa, 3464 

Wailing Place, 3469, 6263 

well of El Kas, 6276 

Jerusalem artichoke, food value, 1436' 

meaning of name, 2442 

picture, 2439 

Jervis, John, Lord St. Vincent, English 
admiral ; born Meaford, Staffordshire, 
1735 ; died 1823 : see page 1453 
Jesse, father of David, 1620 
Jessica, in Shakespeare’s play. The 
Merchant of Venice, 6042, 6531 
Jessop, Gilbert, Englisli cricketer, 1613 
Jesuits, religious order founded by. 

Loyola, abbreviation S.J., 1390, 3760 
Jesuits’ bark, or quinine, 2684 
Jesuits’ drops, or Friars’ balsam, 2938 
Jesus Christ, His teaching. 3342, 3959, 
4089, 4211 

agony in garden of Gethsemane, 4586 

anointed by woman, 4462 

ascension into Heaven, 4826 

baptised by John, 3720 

beautv of His life, 3345, 4459 

betrayal, 4585 

birth and boyhood, 3589 

blind beggar cured, 1359 

burial, 4824 

calling of the disciples, 3960 
clmrm of His personality, 4339, 5589 
cliildren blessed by, 4212 
courage of, 373 
crucifixion, 4821 

date of Christian era, 117, 2293, 5858 
denounced the Pharisees, 4340 
deserted by His disciples, 4588 
disciples assert their loyalty, 4586 
dying words, 2109, 6418 
entry into Jerusalem, 4460 
farewell words to disciples, 5433 
flight into Egypt. 3590 ' 
foretells His death to His disciples, 4460 
history changed by His advent, 1665 
how His teaching spread, 1905, 2156 
inscription on cross, 4822 
kingdom of Heaven pictured by, 5061 
last days of Jesus, 4459 
last supper with disciples, 4585 
life in Nazareth, 3590 
love xvas His message, 1666 
Martha and Mary receive Him in their 
home, 4214 

Mary Magdalene’s sins forgiven, 4212 
Mohammed’s teaching about Him, 2282 
names given to His followers, 6417 
Nicodenius visits, 4214 
Peter’s denial of, 4702 
pictures in catacombs, 446 
questions doctors in the Temple, 3590 
represented in Syrian art, 443, 448 
resurrection, 4821, 4824, 4826 
sayings of Jesus, 5307 
second coming anticipated by dis-, 
ciples, 5560, 6915 
sentenced by Pilate, 4704 
Sermon on the Mount, 4943 
soldiers’ ill-treatment of Him, 4821 
spiritual patriotism, 3342 
temple cleared by, 4214, 4462 
temptation in the wilderness, 3839 
trial, 4588, 4701 

tribute to God and to Caesar, 3835 
visit of wise men, 3590 
widow commended, 4462 
Zacchaeus called down from tree, 4214 
zeal of His disciples, 5557, 5560 
what language did Jesus speak ? 4994 . 
when was Jesus born ? 5858 

Pictures of Jesus Christ 
A Little Child Shall Lead Them, 3345 
appearing to Mary Magdalen, 1680 
bearing Cross, 4823 
betrayal of Christ, by Cimabue, 572 
birthplace, 3465 
calling Matthew, 3344 
childhood series, 3588, 3594 
Christ among the Doctors, 931 
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Christ in the Manger, 1051 
Christ wasliing Peter's feet, 2551 
comforting the sick and weary, 5435 
crucifixion, 4821, 4823 
denial by Peter, 4584 
Descent from Cross, by Paphael, 4825 
discovers disciples sleeping, 4703 
First Christmas Night, 3594 
Flight into Egypt, by Giotto, 570 
Good Shepherd, by Sybil Parker, 3838 
head portraits of Jesus, 117, 094, 1067 
Hope of the World, 5559 
Infant Jesus and Infant St. John, by 
Murillo, 1311 
initial letter picture, 1925 
In the Wilderness, by B. BiviCre, 3839 
Jesus, -Mary, and St. Anne, by 
Leonardo Da Vinci, 689 
Last Supper 4585, 4701, 4703 
life scenes, in colour, 3901-64 
Mary and Jesus, mosaic, 447 
mocked by Herod, 4705 
Nativity, 570, 1065, 3588 
Nativity, scries in colour, 1661-1604 
Nicodemus and Christ, 3290 
Night of Betrayal, 4584 
parables, 5000-03, 5180-5190 
portraits, 445 
resurrection, 4827 
riding into Jerusalem, 4401 
sculpture by Thorwaldsen, 4055 
Sermon on the Mount, 4944, 4947 
speaking to Peter, 4213 
statue in Andes, 7010 
Suffer Little Children, 4213, 5430 
talking to children, 5307 
teaching, 3959, 4089, 4213, 4459, 5308, 
5309, 5433 

tomb at Jerusalem, 3464 
trial, 4705 

walking through cornfield, 4401 

See also Bible ; Disciples ; Mary, 
the mother of Jesus 
Jesus College, Cambridge, arms in 
colour, 4988 

Jesus College, Oxford, arms in colour, 
4988 

Jet, variety of lignite, 2714 
Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, 1114, 
1240 

Jeu d’ esprit, French term for a cleverly 
written and witty phrase 
Jevons, Herbert Stanley, British pro- 
fessor of Economics (b. 1875), 5884 
Jew, legend of Wandering Jew, 1272 
Jewel Tower, London, built by Gun- 
dulf, 4104 

Jewish Disabilities Act (1858), modify- 
ing the parliamentary oath for Jews 
Jewry, origin of term, 3152 
Jews. Semitic people of Mediterranean 
type.' This name is applied to the 
ancient Israelites, whose tribe Judah 
was long the nucleus of a nourishing 
kingdom. Before and after the fall 
of Jerusalem (a.d. 70) the Jews dis- 
persed all over the world and survived 
great persecution owing to their uni- 
fying religion. They have the highest 
capacity for science, literature, finance, 
music, and trade 
captivity 615 
character, 1665, 5679 
confirmation ceremony, 5680 
Cyrus liberates them, 6264, 6387 
extension of civil rights to them in 
Great Britain, 1585 
freed by Judas Maccabaeus, 890 
history in the Bible, 118 
life in England under Normans, 3152 
medieval ghettos, 6979 
Palestine as national home, 6267 
persecution of the Jews, 6132 
special method of reckoning dates, 2293 
Jeypore see Jaipur : 

Jezebel, encouraged Baal worship in 
Israel, 2479 

Naboth killed by her command. 2606 
Jezreel, Elijah escaped into, 2482 
Jehu’s entry into, 2728 
view, 3464 

Jhelum river, near Sopor, Kashmir, 2955 
Jibuti. Capital of French Somaliland 
and port of Abyssinia. 15,000 : sec 
page 6744 

Jimmu, Japan’s first emperor, 6614 


Jingling, game, 1746 
Jingoism, blustering patriotism. The 
term originated with the phrase By 
Jingo ! in a popular song supporting 
Lord Beaconsfield’s threat of action 
against llussia in defence of Constan- 
tinople in 1878. The singer who popu- 
larised this term was Maedermott 
Joab, general of David, 1986 
Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans, French 
saint and heroine ; born Domrdmy, 
Lorraine, 1412 ; burned in Rouen 1431; 
liberated France from the English, 
958, 2251, 3920 
poem by Southey, 2474 
white added to French flag in memory 
of her, 5736 

Pictures of Joan of Arc 
at coronation of Charles VII, 2257 
facing accusers, in colour, facing 2251 
painting by Onslow Ford, 2260 
painting by R. WheelvTight, facing 373 
receiving last sacrament, 2256 
sculi)ture by Antonin Mercid, 5260 
sculpture by Marie of Orleans, 5009 
statue by Fremiet, 2253 
tied to stake in Rouen, 2257 
trial, painting by de Monvel, 2250 
vision, painting by dc Monvel, 2477 
vision, painting by G. W. Joy, 2251 
vision, painting by Royer, 2259 
welcomed by populace, 2257 
Job, story of his sorrows, 497 ' 
attitude towards God, 3098 
owned 3000 camels. 1525 
quotation : sec Poetry Index 
pictures, 497-99 

Jochebed, mother of Moses, hid her 
baby in the Nile, 1113 
Joffre, Joseph Jacques, marshal of 
France, commander-in-chief of Allied 
armies, 1915-17 ; born Rivesaltes, 
in 1852 
portrait, 1707 

Johannesburg. Largest South African 
city, in Transvaal. Founded in 1886, 
it owes its importance to its position 
as the commercial centre of the 
Witwatersrand goldfield, and it now 
covers 82 square miles. 288,000 
Fine Art Gallery designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, 6474 
views, 3189 

Johansen, Frederick, Norwegian Arctic 
explorer, Nansen’s companion in his 
attempt to reach the Pole, 6440 
leaving Frain with Nansen, 6435 
John, St., apostle’s life story, 6787 
exiled at Patinos, 5157 
Gospel translated by Bede, 6920 
his book of the Revelation, 616 
portraits, 6734, 6787 
running with Peter to sepulchre, 3404 
vith St. Francis and Madonna, 565 
John the Baptist, St., his storj’-, 3717 
camel-hair garments, 1525 
imprisonment, 3959 
Jesus baptised by him, 3720 

Pictures of John the Baptist 
as a boy, by J. J. Tissot, 3717 
by Andrea del Sarto, 824 
Donatello’s sculpture, 4895, 5256 
Guido Reni’s painting, 3719 
Rodin’s sculpture, 4652 
St. John as a boy, sculptures, 4651, 
4898, 5253 

St. John in the Desert, by Raphael^ 824 
sculpture by Benedetto da Majano, 
'4529 

Sir J. Reynolds’s famous picture, 3718 
with Infant Jesus, by Murillo, 1311 
John, king of England, defeated by 
Philip Augustus of France, 3920 
Magna Carta signed by him. 836 
reign in which England lost most of her 
possessions, 835 
in Shakespeare’s play, 6289 
submission to Pope, 6922 
wild boars preserved by him, 1656 
Runnymede scene, 836, 838 
John I, king of Portugal, 5398 
John II, prince of Liechtenstein, 6979 
John, Augustus, English portrait and 
landscape painter, 2677 
George Bernard Shaw', portrait, 2673 
Madame Suggia, 2673 
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John, Sir William Goscombe, British 
sculptor ; born Cardiff, 1860 : see page 
4768 

Drummer Boy, sculpture by, 4771 
Evelyn, sculpture by, 4765 
John Bull, w'ho is John Bull ? 6839 
John Dory, fish, 5098 
John Gilpin, poem by Cow'per, 2104 
picture to poem, 5907 
John Maynard, pilot, story, 6694 
John of Gaunt, his claim to crowm of 
Castile and Leon, 5410 
John of Leyden, medallion portrait, 6733 
John of the Golden Voice, story, 6811 
John o’ Groats. Point in Caitlmess- 
shire, regarded as the northernmost 
point of Great Britain, Its name is 
derived from a Dutchman, Groot, wdio 
built a house here about 1600 
Johns, C. H. W., Babylonian Code of 
Law's translated by, 428 
Johnson, Esther, with Swift, 1729 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, English author, 
poet, and literary critic, friend of Gold- 
smith. Garrick, Fanny Burney, Bosw'ell, 
and most of the w'dters of his day ; born 
Lichfield 1709 ; died London 1784 : see 
page 1975 

Bosw'ell’s Life of Johnson. 1976 
on optimism, 3460 
on patriotism, 3341 
Reynolds’s friendsliip with liim, 5698 
Pictures of Dr. Johnson 
Goldsmith w'alking w'ith him, 1977 
portraits, 1827, 4133 
vi.siting Sir Joshua Reynolds, 5699 
W'ith friends at dinner. 1975 
Johnson, Thomas, English w'oodcarver 
and furniture designer (lived about 
1758-1761) ; see page 6737 
Johore, flags in colour, 2407 
Joint (anatomy), ball and socket, 1694 
human body’s joints described. 1566 
Joint (in engineering), 6350 
Joint Committee, one composed of 
members of several different bodies 
Jointed glass wort, or marsh, samphire, 
member of Spinach family, 2436 
uses and description, 5762 
Joint stock company, wdiat it i.s, 5140 
Joinville, Jean de, French chronicler of 
the reign of St. Louis ; born Joinville- 
sur-Marne about 1224 : died there 
1317 : see pages 2251, 4454 
Jolly Miller, The game, 3724 
Jolly’s balance, delicate spiral spring 
for finding the specific gravity of small 
fragments of minerals 
Jonah, story of prophet, 2856 
throu'ii into the sea, 2855 
Jonas, Lucien, Seeker after Know'ledge, 
painting, 2975 

Jonathan, friendship w'ith David, 1860 
Plulistinas attacked by, 1857 
David with Jonathan, 1856 
Jones, Adrian, English sculptor, de- 
signer of the Green Park Arch quadriga, 
London : born 1845 : see page 4232 
Green Park Arch Quadriga, 5129 
portrait, 4225 

Jones. Inigo, England’s first great Re- 
naissance architect ; designed scenery 
for Court masques ; born in London 
1573 ; died there 1652 : see page 6240 
Ben Jonson’s associate. 4106 
building of Greenwich Hospital, 4229 
w'ork compared with that of Wren, 6244 
banqueting ball. WhitehaU, 4109 
bridge at Wilton House. 6252 
show'ing plans to Janies I. 4102 
Water Gate, Adelphi, 1220 
Jones, J. F., survey of Assyria by, 6857 
Jones, Thomas S.: for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Jones, Sir William, British Orientalist ; 
born London 1746 ; died Calcutta 
1794 : for poem see Poetry Index 
Jonson, Ben, English poet, dramatist, 
and writer of masques ; born at West- 
minster 1573 ; died there in 1637 ; 

buried in Westminster Abbey 
friend of vShakespeare, 4478 
poems: see Poetry Index 
iwrtrait. 1261 

Shakespeare at Mermaid Tavern with 
Jonson, 859 
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Jonson, or Janssen, Cornelius, Dutc?i 
portrait painter, a companion of Van 
Dyck at the Court of Charles Stuart ; 
horn London about 1593 ; died pio- 
bably Utrecht 1601 ; sec page 1924 
Sir John Coke, portrait, 1927 
Joppa : see Jaft'a 
Joram, King, slain by Jehu, 2728 
Jordaens, Jacob, Flemish painter of the 
age of Rubens ; born Antwerp about 
‘ 1593 ; died there 1078 : see page 1422 

Singing the Old Songs, painting, 1427 
Jordan, Dorothy, actress, portrait by 
' Hoppner. 2050 

Jordan. Remarkable river of Palestine, 
rising near Mount Hermon and flowing 
almost entirely below sea level ; the 
Dead Sea, into which it runs, is 1290 
feet below the Mediterranean and the 
Sea of Galilee 680 feet. Ro large town 
has stood on its banks and it has never 
1 been navigable. 120 miles : 6268 
iRaaman ordered to wash in, 2727 
scenes, 3465, 3469, 3470, 0277 
Jorulla silk-moth, of Mexico, caterpillar, 
in colour, 6210 

Joseph (husband of the Virgin Mary), 
• 989, 3589, 3590 

Joseph (son of Jacob and Rachel), 866 
brings Ins father to Pharaoh, 993 
brothers stain his coat, 990 
calls his brother Benjamin, 988 
overseer of Pharaoh’s granary, 993 
relates dreams to his father, 989 
sends brothers away loaded, 988 
sold into slaveiy, 992 
Joseph of Arimathea, legend, 6972 
Jesus buried by him, 4824 
Josephine, Empress, divorce, 1457 
marriage to Napoleon, 1442 
Joseph’s Well, Dothan, 3406 
Josephus, Jewish historian; bom A.D. 

37 ; died Rome about 95 : see 5677 
Joshua, Israelite leader, 1240, 1363 
prays in tabernacle with Moses, 1243 
Josselin, Chateau de, in Brittany, 6358 
pictures, 0363, 6300 
Jostedalsbrae Glacier, Norway, 5778 
Jotunheimen Mountains, Norway, 5781 
Jouanneault, Albert, Child and Kitten, 
sculpture, 5133 

Joubert, Joseph, French moralist, born 
at Montignac in 1754 ; died in 1824 ; 

devoted to Plato : 4457 
JouSroy d’Abbans, Marquis Claude de, 
French inventor : born 1751 ; died 
1832 ; said to have made the first 
steamboat: 3733 

Joule, James Prescott, English scientist, 
investigator of thermo-dynamics ; born 
Salford 1818 ; died Sale 1889 : see 
pages 5442, 6314 
portrait, 0309 

Jourdan’s Lapherus, beetle in colour, 
facing 6327 

Journal of the Plague Year, by Daniel 
Defoe ; its wonderful realism, 1482 
Journey to St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
Redistchev’s book, 4816 
Joust, medieval tournament scene, 3506 
Joy, George William, British artist ; 

bom at Dublin in 1844 
Nelson leaving his grandmother, paint- 
ing, 1446 

Vision of Joan of Arc, 2251 
Joy-stick, in aeroplane, cockpit, 4092 
J.P. stands for Justice of the Peace, 
the work of, 4776 

Juan Fernandez. Largest of a group of 
islands lying 360 miles west of Chile. 
Alexander Selkirk, hero of Defoe’s 
Robinson Cnisoe, lived alone here, 
(1704-1709) 

Juba River, East Africa, 6749 
Jubilee Bridge, near Calcutta, stretches 
1200 feet across the Hooghli, has a 
central double cantilever 360 feet long, 
and two. side span girders each of 
420 feet :• see imge 555 
J.U.D. stands for Doctor of Canon and 
of Civil Law (Latin Juris Utriusque 
Doctor) 

Judaea : see Judea 
Judah, Babylon conquers it, 545 
war with Israel, 2357 
Judas Bible, what it is, 6734 


Judas Iscariot, the betrayal, 4585 
Buchanan’s, poem, 4081 
Betrayal, painting by Cimabue, 572 
listening to hymn after Last Supper, 
4585 

portrait, 6787 

portrait from Leonardo’s famous Last 
Supper, 694 
remorse of Judas, 4587 
Judas Maccabaeus, the Hammer, Jewish 
patriot, deliverer of Judea from the 
Syrians ; killed 160 B.c. : see page 890 
Judea, Palestinian district, 6268 
' Judge, duties and work, 244, 4775 
'jug, 10th-century Turkish one, 71 
bronze, left by Romans in Britain, 469 
Grecian, 71 

Jugo-SIavia: see Yugo-Slavia 
Juiva : see Brazil nut 
Jujuy, Argentinian town, 7014 
Julia, daughter of Titus, portrait, 2878 
Julia, character in Shakespeare’s Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, 6039 
Julia Sabina, wife of Hadrian, 2878 
Juliaca, Peru, cathedral, 7010 
Julier Pass, Roman highway over the 
Alps, 4668 

Juliet, character in Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure, 6050 
Juliet, character in Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, 6161 
Romeo at her tomb, 6107 
Julius Caesar, Caius, Roman general, 
statesman and author ; born Rome 102 
B.c. ; assassinated there 44 B.c. ; con- 
quered Gaul and invaded Britain and 
Germany ; reformed the calendar and 
the Roman State : 1535, 2873 
Caesar and Laberius, 5427 
came to Britain, 2397, 6575 
Cicero plots against him, 4355 
embarks for Britain from France (55 
B.C.), 2397 

first accounts of England, 2809 
Pharnaces crushed by Caesar, 5494 
portrait statue in British Museum, 4404 
Rubicon crossed by, 2874, 5615 
ships scattered off Dover, 2398 
Solar year introduced, 1536 
story of Shakespeare’s play, 6292 
Tower of London possibly begun 
4104 

portraits, 45, 2873, 2878 
receiving submission of Gaulish chief- 
tain, 2875 

statue in Capitol, Rome, 1537 
tower in Provence, built by him, 76 
Julius II, Pope 1503-1513 and patron 
of Raphael and j\Iichael Angelo ; 1684 
builder of St. Peter’s, Rome, 6112 
Michael Angelo’s wonderful ceiling in 
Sistine Chapel painted for him, 696 
Raphael appointed artist to, 826 
picture by Raphael, 822 
July, origin of name, and picture, 5339 
Jumbo, elephant at London Zoo, 2022 
Jumna. Chief tributary of the Indian 
Ganges, passing Agra and Allahabad 
Jumnos, Rucker’s, beetle in colour, 
facing 6327 

Jumping, why do I jump when I get a 
shock? 4892 

Jumping bean, what is there inside it ? 
4638 

Jumping motion device, 6349 
June, origin of name and picture, 5338 
Jungfrau. One of the chief mountains 
of the Bernese Oberland, Sultzerland. 
It has two sister peaks, the Monch 
and Eiger. 13,670 feet 
ice grotto, 4671 

Jungle fowl, Sonnerat’s grey, 4249 
Junius, Letters of (1769), series of caustic 
political letters signed Junius, author- 
sliip of which is not certain 
Juno, or Hera, goddess of ancient 
Greece and Rome, 3514 
jealousy of lo, 4484 
June named after her, 5338 
sculptures, 4141, 5134 
Jupiter (mythology) god of ancient 
Rome, 3514 

statue one of the Seven Wonders, 4884 
temple at Spalato, 5504 
huge. statue at Olympia, 4888 
temple at Pompeii, 5499 
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Jupiter (astronomy), planet, 3353 
appearance and size, 3118, 
distance from Earth, illustration, 2990 
distance from Sun, 3118, 3354 
effects on Brooks comet, 3602 
facts and figures : see Astronomy 
tables 

Galileo’s discoveries, 3609 
mass of boiling metal, 3482 
distance from Sun, 17 
path through space, 15 
with belts and red spot. 3354 
Jupiter Ammon, shrine in Egypt, 8870 
Jupiter and the Ass, fable, 3990 
Jura._ Rugged island of the Inner 
Hebrides ; area 140 square miles ; 
population (600) 

Jura Mountains. Thickly wooded 
mountain range lying between Switzer- 
land and France. 150 miles long, it 
divides the Rhone valley from that of 
the Rhine. 5650 feet ; 4164 
Jurassic Age, what the Earth was like 
then, 1505 
animal life, 10,1507 
map of Britain, 1506 
plesiosaurus, 1505 
Jury, what it is, 4777 
trial by jury in days of Alfred, 2907 
Justice, definition, 243 
permanent court of International 
Justice, 4749, 6479, 6488 
Ulpian’s definition of it, 4774 
Divine Justice, by Prudhon, 1807 
Justice of the Law, painting by 
Simmons, 8296 

painting by Dagnan Bouveret, 242 
Power of the Law, paipting by Blash- 
fleld, 3296 

symbolical painting, 243 
Justice is Best, story 'svith picture, 1767 
Justice of the Peace’, his work, 4776 
Justinian, Byzantine emperor, built 
Church of St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
5742 

Justinian code, what it is, 4774, 5616 
Jute, how the fibre is obtained, 2566 
Britain’s first use of it, 4259 
British Empire production, 1943 
goods made from it, 340, 3031, 4260 
India the great world supplier, 340, 2945, 
4258, 6005 

uses, 1439, 1604, 2566 
plant in colour, 2685 
use in bag manufacture, 4259 
Jutes, settlement in ancient Britain un- 
der Hengest and Horsa, 587 
Jutland, Danish peninsula, 5768 
postmen at work, 4636 
Jutland, battle of, (1916), British victory 
that ended Germany’s sea power, 171S^ 
Jack Cornwell’s heroism, 6192 
Juturna, mythological nymph, 3529 
Juvenal, Roman satirical poet of the age 
of Trajan ; lived about A.D. 60-140 
on Rome’s degeneration, 1538. 5432 
Juventas, cupbearer of old gods, 3517 

K 

Kaaba, sacred shrine at Mecca, 6280 
Kabul. Capital of Afghanistan, trad- 
ing in cottons, carpets, and silk. 

100,000 : see page 6502 
Kado, Burma, modern temple at, 5082 
Kadsutoyo and the goblin, .story, 2384 
Kaffir, stories told to Kaffir . children, 
4969 

See also Bantus 

Kafue River Bridge. One of thirteen 
spans of 100 feet on the Cape to Cairo 
Railway, near the boundary of the 
Belgian Congo 

Kagu, bird, characteri.stics, 3874, 2641 
Kaguya, Lady, story, 2512 
Kahlenberg, Sobieski’s service in 
chapel on hill near Vienna, 6133 
Kaieteur Falls. Series of magnificent 
cascades on the Fotaro river, British 
Guiana 

Kainozoic Era, 646 

Kairwan. Ancient Moslem holy city 
in Tunisia. 25,000 
Kaisarieh. City of Asia Minor, mami- 
facturing carpets. 70,000 : see 5030 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, Kiel canal be- 
tween North Sea and Baltic, 4426 
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Kaiser Wilhelm II Lani, Drygalski dis- 
covers it, 6556 

Kaka, New Zealand bird, 3498 
Kakapo, owl parrot, 3502, 3497 
Kalahari Desert. Vast arid stretch of 
country in the west of Soutli Africa, 
largely in Becluianaland. It is on an 
average 3000 feet high, and stretches 
600 miles north of the Orange lliver 
Kalanite, alum, mineral, 1304 
Kalat Seman, Syria, basilica, ruins, 5752 
Kaleidophone, for exhibiting sound 
vibrations by means of curves of 
light caused by vibrating metal rods 
Kaleidoscope, how to make, with 
pictures, 876, 4951, 6177 
who invented the kaleidoscope ? 6730 
Kalevala, Finnish epic poem, 6021 
Kalgoorlie. Gold-mining town in the 
East Coolgardie goldfield. Western 
Australia. With the neighbouring 
town of Boulder, it is provided with 
water brought from the coast by a 
pipeline 400 miles long. 18,000 
Kalilah and Dimnah, name of Pilpay’s 
Fables, 6933 

Kalmar. Ancient Swedish cathedral 
city and Baltic port. 20,000 
Union of Kalmar, 5779 
medieval castle, 5782 
Kalmuks. Western Mongols who live 
on the lower Volga plains and practise 
Buddhism. Light yellow in colour, 
round-headed, and short in stature, 
they are typical of the Mongol division 
of mankind ; see page 6016 
Kalutunah, Eskimo chief, 6432 
Kama. Tributary of the Volga in east 
Russia 

Kamakura, Buddha’s statue, 5078 
Kamchatka. Peninsula in north-east 
Siberia, containing a lofty chain of 
volcanic mountains. The climate is 
cold and damp, and the people get their, 
living chiefiy by hunting and fishing. 
Petropavlovsk on the Pacific coast has 
a splendid harbour 

Kampala. Commercial capital of 
Uganda, near Lake Victoria 
Kanazawa. City of Honshu, Japan, 
making lacquer and pottery. 130,000 
Kanchanganga : see Kinchin junga 
Kandahar. Walled trading centre in 
south Afghanistan. 60,000 : see 6502 
Kandy. Old capital of Ceylon, con- 
taining tombs of Cinghalese kings and 
many temples. 35,000 
king deposed by British (1815), 1951 
Kane, Elisha Kent, American Arctic 
explorer, discoverer of Kane Basin ; 
born Philadelphia 1820 ; died Havana 
1857 : see page 6432 
portrait, 6431 

with comrades in Arctic, 6443 
•Kangaroo, pouched mammal of Aus- 
tralasia and New Guinea, 2387, 2444 
Englishmen's first sight of one, 2146 
antelopine variety, 2393 
jumping kangaroo, 2387 
various species, 2393, 2395 
Kangaroo rat, characteristics, 2390 
Kangaroo tree, 2396 
Kano. Trading centre of northern 
Nigeria, with native manufactures of 
silk, cotton, and leather. 100,000 
Kansas. American prairie State on the 
right bank of the Missouri ; area 82,000 
square miles ; population 1,800,000 ; 
capital Topeka. It has great agricul- 
tural and stock-raising industries, the 
source of an important meat-packing 
trade at Kansas City (430,000). 

Abbreviation Kan. 

State flag in colour, 2411 
Kansas City. Two cities of U.S.A., one 
in Kansas and the other in Missouri. 
They are divided by the Missouri, 
otherwise being practically one city, 
and have a great trade in grain, meat, 
and live-stock. The combined popu- 
lation is about 450,000 : see page 3799 
Kant, Immanuel, famous German 
philosopher': born Konigsberg 1724 ; 

died there- 1804 : see page 4844 
VTiting in study, 4843 
Kapiolani, story of, 5827 


INDEX 

Kappel, Switzerland, battle of, 4679 
Kapteyn, Professor, on movement of 
two hosts of stars, 1678, 6545 
on truth, 2996 

Kapurthala, India, temples, 5082 
Karachi. Indian port near the mouth 
of tlie Indus. Founded in 1843, it 
exports much grain from the Punjab. 
220,000 
harbour, 3501 

Karakoram Mountains. Lofty range 
forming an immense barrier between 
Central Asia and Kashmir. Here are 
Mount Godwin Austen, 28,250 feet, and 
some of the greatest glaciers in the 
world 

Karamzin, Nicholas, first Russian his- 
torian ; born near Orenburg 1765 ; died 
near St. Petersburg 1820 : see 4816 
Karangahape, New Zealand gold- 
mining town, 2703 
Kara Sea, summer trade route, 6014 
Karelians, Russian people, 6016 
Karens, a short, sturdy race of Southern 
Mongols, with black or brown hair and 
a yellovish brown complexion. The 
Karens form one-sixth of the people 
of Burma 

Karli, India, rock temple, 5626 
Karlowicz, Polish musician, 6136 
Karlsefne, Thorfinn, Viking navigator 
who attempted to found a colony in 
America in 1006 : see page 1014 
Karlskrona, Swedish port, 5772 
Karlsruhe. Capital of Baden, Ger- 
many, making engines, chemicals, and 
cloth. 140,000 

Karnak. Village of Upper Egypt, 
standing on the site of ancient Thebes. 
Here are remains of the Amen temple 
and of a huge colonnaded hall, 5380 
Mariette’s work in disclosing temple, 
6850 

Avenue of Sphinxes, 5385, 5387 
hypostyle hall, 5381, 5386 
lion-headed figure from, 6855 
temples, 5385, 5388 
wall carvdng, 6854 
woman of, 6871 
Karri, Australian tree, 2446 
Karroo, Great. Pastoral plateau cover- 
ing 100,000 square miles in the Cape 
Province of South Africa. On an 
average it is about 3500 feet high 
Kaschau. Kosice, or Kassa, chief city 
of Slov.'ikia, Czecho-Slovakia, udtli a 
fine Gothic cathedral. 55,000 
Kashgar. Trading centre in Chinese 
Turkestan. 30,000 : see page 6503 
Kashmir. Native State of northern 
India ; area 85,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation 3,200,000 ; capital Srinagar 
(150,000), Much of it consists of a 
barren tableland between the Kara- 
koram range and Himalayas, but in the 
Jheliim valley is the Vale of Kashmir, 
one of the loveliest and most fertile 
spots in the world 
river Jhelum, near Sopor, 2955 
Srinagar, the capital, 2951 
Kasprowicz, Polish poet, 6136 
Kassala. Sudanese town in a large 
cotton-growing region. 10,000 
Katabatic, what it is, 6720 
Kate Barlass of the broken Arm, 6952 
Katharina, in Shakespeare’s Taming of 
the Shrew, 6044 

Katherine, queen of England, French 
^^1fe of Henry V, 958 
in Shakespeare’s Henry V, 6291 
Katrine, Loch. Beautiful Scottish lake 
in Perthshire, in the famous Trossachs 
region. Scott describes its scenery in 
The Lady of the Lake 
Ellen’s Isle, 1337 

Kauffmann, Angelica, Swiss painter ; 
born 1741 ; died 1807 : Vestal Virgin, 
painting by, 3536 

Kaunas : see Kovno ^ 

Kauri pine, description and uses, 3789 
Kavala, hero of, story, 6685 
Kavalla, or Kavala. Greek port in 
Thrace, exporting tobacco. 25,000 
Kay, John, of Bury, inventor of fly- 
shuttle ; born about 1733 ; died 1764 : 
'seeks refuge from angry mob, 4499 
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Kazan. Trading centre of eastern 
Russia, on the Volga. Formerly a 
Tartar city, it has a kremlin containing 
a s])leiidid monastery and a 1 6th- 
century cathedral. 200,000 ; see 6016 
Kazimain, Mesopotamia, mosque, 6272 
K.B.E. stands for Knight of the Order 
of the British Empire 
K.C. stands for King’s Counsel 
K.C.B. stands for Knight Commander 
of the Order of the Bath 
K.C.I.E. stands for Knight Commander 
of the Order of the Indian Empire 
K.C.M.G. stands for Knight Commander 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George 

K.C.S.I. stands for Knight Commander 
of the Order of the Star of India 
K.C.V.O. stands for Knight Commander 
of the Victorian Order 
Kea, New Zealand bird, 2894, 3498 
picture, 3499 

Keats, John, English poet ; born Lon- 
don 1795 ; died Rome 1S21 ; one of 
the greatest poets of the 19th century : 
see page 2599 

appreciation of opening flowers, 84 
immortal sonnet ™tten after first 
reading Chapman’s Homer, 5179 
poems : see Poetry Index 
uTiting a poem, 2597 
Keble, John, English religious leader 
and wTiter of hymns ; born Fairford, 
Gloucestersliire, 1792 ; died Bourne- 
mouth 1866 

poem : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 1759 

Keble College, Oxford, arms in colour, 
4988 

Kedah, flag in colour, 2407 
Kedron, valley of, view, 3469 
Keep, tower built by Normans, 717 
Keewatin. Part of the Canadian 
North-^Yest Territory lying west of 
Hudson Bay 

Kelantan, ensign in colour, 2407 
Kellgren, Johan, Swedish poet and 
literary critic ; born Floby, West 
Gotliland, 1751 ; died Stockholm 1795 
Kells. Town in Co. Meath, on the 
Blackwater. In the 6th century 
St. Columba founded here a monastery 
in which the Book of Kells was vTitten ; 
ancient remains include St. Columba’s 
House, a round tower, and crosses : 600 
Saint Columba’s Cross, 3060 
sculptured cofiin lid, 3060 
Kelp, produced from seaweed, 3410 
Kelso. Agricultural centre in Rox- 
burghshire, at the junction of the 
Tweed and Teviot. Here are ruins of a 
12th-rentury abbey. (3500) 

Kelvin, William Thomson, Lord, British 
electrician, scientist, and mathemati- 
cian, a famous pioneer of the sub- 
marine cable ; born Belfast 1824 ; died 
near Largs, Ayrslure, 1907 : see 5949 
calculation of number of star? in the 
Universe, 3728 

definition of sensitive and latent heat, 
5566 

J. P. Joule befriended by him, 6314 
researches, 6316 
telegraphy’s development, 1603 
wire first used for sounding sea-depths, 
2414 

explains invention, 6315 
portraits, 1827, 4131, 5939, 6315 
Kemal Pasha, Turkish soldier, with his 
vife, 5024 

Kemble, Fanny, Shakespearean actress 
and poet, daughter of Charles Kemble; 
born 1809 ; died 1893 : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Kempen, Germany, birthplace of 
Thomas a Kempis, 1389 
Kemp enl and, or Campine, Belgian 
sandy plain, 5648 

Kempis, Thomas a : see Thomas a 
Kempis 

Ken, Thomas, English vTiter of hymns, 
one of the famous Seven Bishops ; born 
Little Berkbampstead, Hertfordshire, 
1637 ; died Longleat, Wiltshire, 1711 : 

see pages 1760, 1759 
for poem see Poetry Index 
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Kendal. Largest, town in Westmor- 
land, making woollens and leather. 

14,000 

Kendall, Henry Clarence, Australian 
poet ; born tJlladiilla, JS'ew South 
Wales, 1S41 ; died lledfern, near 
Sj^dney, 1SS2 : see page 4206 
Kenilworth. Market town in Warwick- 
shire, 4 miles north of Warwick. The 
12th-century castle, made famous by 
Scott’s Kenilworth, is one of the largest 
and finest ruins in England. (6S00) : 
see pages 6235, 963 

Kenmare, Kerry, Mushroom Ilock, 2007 
Kennedy, Edmund, Australian pioneer ; 
died 1848 while exploring Cape 
Yorke Peninsula : 6069 
Kennedy Channel, in Arctic, 6434 
Kennel, making one, and pictures, 378 
Kenneth I, MacAlpine, Scottish chief 
who united Scotland in one kingdom ; 

died about SCO ; see page 594 
Kensington Gardens, London, Peter 
Pan’s statue, 4232 
Wren’s Orangery, 6250 
Kent, William, architect who designed 
the Horse Guards, Whitehall, 6470 
Kent. South-eastern English county ; 
area 1555 square miles; population 
1,145,000 ; capital Maidstone. The 
most famous historically of the coun- 
ties, it was the way by which the 
Homans, the Jutes, and St. Augustine 
entered Britain ; here are Canterbury, 
and several ancient Cinque Ports, 
notably Dover, Hythe, and Sandwich. 
At the mouth of the Medway are Chat- 
ham, Eochester, and Gillingham, form- 
ing an important mdustrial area ; the 
Isle of Thanet is famous for its watering- 
places ; and other notable features are 
the North Downs, the Weald, and 
Eomney Marsh. The most famous sea- 
side resorts are Eamsgate, Folkestone, 
Margate, Broadstairs, and Deal ; other 
places are Dartford, Tonbridge, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Ashford, Sheernoss, 
Gravesend, Faversham, and Sevenoaks. 
Kent is famous for its' hops, fruit, and 
sheep, while its fisheries are important. 
Coal is mined near Dover, and Whit- 
stable has oyster beds 
ancient kingdom, 588, 2398 
Kentigern, St., patron saint of Glasgow, 
who is said to have been born at Culross 
about 510. He made many converts, 
but had to take refuge in Wales for 20 
years, during which time he and St. 
David founded the monastery of St. 
Asaph. In 560 he returned to Glasgow 
with many Welsh followers, and sent 
out missionaries to the Piets and Scots 
Kentish plover, bird in colour, 2898 
Kentucky. Largest American tobacco- 
producing State, on the left bank of the 
Mississippi ; area 41,000 square miles ; 
population 2,500,000 ; capital Frank- 
fort. Louisville (240,000) is the largest 
town. Abbreviation, Ky. 

Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace, 1644 
Anderson’s Creek, 1644 
State dag, in colour, 2410 
Kenwood House, Hampstead, 4227 
Kenya Colony. British East African 
colony ; area 200,000 square miles ; 
population 2,600,000 ; capital Nairobi 
C24,000). The interior consists largely 
of healthy uplands, where, since the 
building cf the Uganda Eailway to 
Lake Victoria, many British settlers 
liave made their homes. Cereals, 
coffee, beans, sisal, and linseed are 
grow, and sheep and ostrich farming 
and dairying are important. Mombasa 
is the chief port : 3314 
flag in colour, 2408 
Mombasa, street scene, 3321 
native working in fields, 3317 
planting beans in Kikuyu, 3322 
map of indu.stries, 3196-97 
map of physical features, 3198 
Kenya, Mount. Isolated mountain peak 
in Kenya Colony,East Africa. Its lower 
slopes are clothed by forests, but its 
•stimmit is always covered with snow. 

17,000 feet : 6742 


Kepler, John, German astronomer, 
assistant of Tycho Brahe ; born Wur- 
temberg 1571 ; died Eatisbon 1630 ; 
discoverer of the laws of planetary 
motion : 3492, 4713 
his study of Moon’s craters, 3482 
diagram of law that led to discovery of 
gravitation, 4713 

Tycho Brahe explaining globe to, 3490 
Kerb, why has everj’^ pavement a kerb ? 
4639 

Kerbela, Mesopotamia, IMoslem sacred 
city, 6385 

Kerensky, Alexander, Eussian re- 
publican leader, 5898 
Kerman. Persian city trading in 

carpets, silk, dates, and camel-Iiair. 

cloth. 50,000 
city gate, 6393 

Kermess, picture by Teniers, 1422 
Kerner, Anton, German botanist, on 
seeds produced by various plants, 3888 
Kerosene, product of petroleum, 2966 
Kerry. Hugged western county of 
Munster, Ireland ; area 1815 square 

miles ; population 160,000 : capital 

Tralee. Here are the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, and Carrantuohill, 3414 feet, the 
• highest Irish mountain 
Kerry blue terrier, 668 
Kerry cattle, characteristics, 1154 
picture, 1160 

Kestrel, bird, flying powers, 3628 
in colour, 3023 
South African, 3636 
Keswick. Market town and tourist 

centre in Cumberland, at the lower end 
of Lake Derwentwater. (5600) 
Kethe, William, Scottish Protestant 
divine and poet ; died about 1608 : for 
poem see Poetry Index 
Kettering. Northamptonshire market 
town, manufacturing boots, shoes, and 
clothing 

Kettle, Tom ; for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Kettle, salts from water in, 439 
why lid jumps up and down, 3331 
what makes the kettle boil ? 1175 
why does it not get red-hot ? 5614 
Avhy does the kettle sing ? 2297 
why is a marble put into a kettle ? 439 
Kew Bridge, Surrey, 6471 
Key, Ellen, Swedish author and edu- 
cationist ; born Sundsholra, Smaland, 
1848 : see page 4942 
Key industry, branch of industry on the 
prosperity of which various other 
industries depend. Shipbuilding is a 
good instance of a key industry 
Kg. stands for kilogramme, a French 
weight 

K.G. stands for Knight of the Garter 
K.G.F, stands for Knight of the Golden 
Fleece (Spain and Austria) 
Khabarovsk. Siberian fur-trading 
centre on the Amur. 60,000 
Khafra, ancient Egyptian king, 6868 
sculpture, 3894 
Khama, Bechuana chief, 3312 
Kharkov. Capital, university, and 
trading centre of the Ukraine, Eus.^ia, 

260,000 

Khartoum. Sudanese capital, at the 
junction of the Blue and ^Yhite Nile. 
Famous as General Gordon’s head- 
quarters, it is a railway centre, and 
contains a cathedral and the Gordon 
Memorial College. 35,000 
siege by the "Malidi, 6862 
railAvay bridge over Nile, 3321 
railway station, 3320 
Khatmandu. Capital of Nepal, India. 

80,000 

Khatti, site of ancient Hittite capital 
Boghaz-Keui, 6985 

Khayyam, Omar: see Omar Khayyam 
Kherson. Eussian Black Sea "port, 
exporting grain and timber. 90,000 
John Howard dies there, 5450 
Khingan, Manchuria’s mountain bound- 
ary, 6504 

Khirgiz. Turki race of the Northern 
Mongol division. They resemble the 
true Mongols with flat features, oblique 
eyes, large feet, hands, and mouth, 
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yellowish brown complexions, and short 
figures. They are highlanders, and are 
to be found in the Tian-shan and 
Pamir valleys, 6016 

Chinese Turkestan partly peopled by 
them, 6503 

Khiva. Capital of Khiva, Eussian 
Turkestan, trading in carpets, cotton, 
and silk. 10,000 : sec page 6016 
Khokaud. Ancient city in Eussian 
Turkestan, trading in velvets, cutlery, 
and silks, 125,000 
Khond, tribe of central India, 1942 
Khorsabad, Mesopotamia, palace of 
Sargon, 6858 

Khotan, Central Asian city, 6503 
excavations by Sir Aurel Stein, 6994 
Khufu : see Cheops 

Khyber Pass. Mountain highway which 
from the earliest times has been the 
road of invaders entering India. 
Eunning for about 30 miles among the 
wild border ranges of Afghanistan, it is 
traversed by the trade route from 
Kabul to Peshawar 
Kiang, animal of Tibet, 1900, 1895 
Kiaochow, Chinese port ceded to ' 
Germany, 3421, 6504 
Japanese help to capture it, 6620 
Kickshaw, something small or trifling ; 
a fancy dish. From the French ' 
Quelqiie chose, sometliing 
Kick starter, on motor-cycle, 4328 
Kidderminster. Worcestershire town 
with a famous manufacture of carpets. 

27,000 

Kidney oxyria : see Mountain sorrel 
Kidney vetch : see Lady’s fingers 
Kidneys, blood partially purified by 
capillaries in, 1198 

Kidwelly. Old town in Carmarthen- 
shire containing remains of a fine 11th- 
century castle. (3200) 

Kidwelly Castle, view, 964 
Kiel. German naval port on the Baltic, 
near the eastern entrance to the Kiel ' 
Canal. It has large shipbuilding yards 
and a busy export trade. 220,000 
ship-building, 4426 
Krupp -works, 4434 
Kiel Canal. Or Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, 
famous German artificial waterway con- 
necting the North Sea with the Baltic. 
It runs from near the Baltic port of 
Kiel to the estuarj" of the Elbe at Bruns- 
biittel, and is 36 feet deep and 330 feet 
wide on the surface ; the double locks 
at the entrances are among the largest 
in the world, and the shipway is lit by 
electricity throughout. Begun in 1887, 
the canal was finished in 1895, but was 
later widened and deepened to allow 
for large battleships passing through 
merchant ship passing through, 4877 
Kierkegaard, Saren, Danish philosopher 
and ™ter, 4939 

Kiev. Historic city of the Ukraine, 
Eussia, on the Dnieper. It has an 
11th-century cathedral and a famous 
university, while the gilded domes and 
pinnacles of its many churches give it a 
striking appearance. 600,000 
Eussia’s holy city, 5893, 6020 
milkmaids of, 6015 
Nicholas Suspension Bridge, 6025 
Kikuyu, Kenya, natives planting beans, 
3322 

Kilauea. Active crater on the slopes of 
Mount Mauna Loa, Hawaii. Three 
miles long and two miles broad, it con- 
tains a constantly moving lake of lava , 
molten lava pours forth, 517 
Kildare. County of Leinster, Ireland ; 
area 654 square miles ; population 

67,000 ; capital Naas. In the northern 
part is much of the Bog of Allen 
Kildare. Cathedral and market town 
of Co. Kildare 

Kilimanjaro, Highest mountain in 
Africa, in Tanganyika Territory. It 
consists actually of two extinct volcanic 
peaks, joined by a ridge, and is clothed 
by a belt of forest six miles wide', 
19,320 feet: see page 6742 
temperature on, 2618 
picture, 3322 
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Kilkenny. County of Leinster, Ireland ; 
area 79G square miles ; population 

75.000 ; capital Kilkenny 
Kilkenny. Capital of Co. Kilkenny, on 
the Kore. It lias a 13th-century 
cathedral, a medieval castle, and 
remains of two monasteries and a 

round tower. 10,500 
Killaloe. Town of 'Co. Clare, on the 
Sliannon. It has a fine 12th-century 
cathedral. (900) 

Killarney. Cathedral town and tourist 
centre in Co. Kerry, near the Lakes 
of Killarney. (8000) 

Killarney, Lakes of. Three Irish lakes 
among beautiful wooded scenery near 
Killarney, Co. Kerry 
seen from air, 210 
Brickeen Bridge, 30G9 
Colleen Bawn rocks, 3068 
Meeting of the Waters, 3068 
Killer whale : see Grampus 
Killybegs, Ireland, ha’s'en in Donegal 
Bay, 3068 

Kilmarnock. Town of Ayrshire, vith 
foundry, engineering, textile, and 
leather industries. 36,000 
Kilmer, Joyce, American author and 
editor ; born Kew Brunswick, N.J., 
1886 ; died in 1918 : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Kilmore. Cathedral town in Co. Cavan, 
IJlster. (3500) 

Kilowatt-hour, definition : see Weights 
and Measures, units of electricity 
Eilpeek, Herefordshire, Korman gate, 
719 

Kimberley. South African cathedral 
city in Griqiialand West, Cape Pro- 
vince. Here are tlip De Beers diamond 
mines, the most important in the 
world, around which the city has 
grown up since 1870. It underwent 
a severe siege by the Boers, 1899-1900. 

50.000 

Kincardine. Eastern maritime county 
of Scotland ; area 382 square miles ; 
population 42,000 ; capital Stone- 
haven 

Kinchinjunga. Second liighcst moun- 
tain in the Himalayas. 28,150 feet: 
5620 

view, 2247 

Kindergarten, Eroebel’s educational 
system, 4961 

Kindness, do animals know when they 
are treated kindly ? 440 
Kinema, or kinematograph, story of, 
6703 

machine for handling films, 4756 
perforating the film, 4753 
X-ray pictures, 2466 
who invented it ? 5252 
night photography, 6703 
pictures of the kinema industry, series, 
6706-15 

Kinesimeter, device for examining the 
skin for sensations of pressure and 
temperature 

Kinetoscope, Edison’s invention, 6704 
King, Australian explorer, 6071 
King, Harriet E. : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

King, power of English king sub- 
servient to Parliament, 4535 
speech on opening of Parliament, 4530 
touch once considered cure for disease. 
1824 

King and the Abbot, picture to poem, 
6523 

King Arthur’s Riddle, story, 6815 
King Baby , on his Throne, picture to 
poem, 479 

King bird, in colour, 3142 
King bird of Paradise, in colour, 3264 
King condor, bird, 3627 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, 
Burne-Jones’s picture, 2548 
King crab, its antiquity, 5472 
related to trflobites, 888 
China, 888 

King crow, characteristics of species, 
2894 

King Edward Building, London : see 
Post Office 

King Edward VH Land, 6552 


King Edward VII Plateau, Antarctic 
tableland, 6554 

King eider duck, bird, in colour, 3262 
Kingfisher, characteristics, 3266 
common spccic.s, in colour, 2899 
common, with nest and eggs, 3257 
common, with prey, 3257 
laughing and sacred species, 3255 
Senegal, in colour, 3264 
small racquet-tailed, in colour, 3263 
King Henry V, story of Shakespeare's 
play. 6290 

King Henry VIII, attributed to Fletcher 
under Shakespeare’s supervision, 980 
King Indeed, story, 660 
King John, story of Shakespeare’s 
play, 6289 

King Lear, the story of Shakespeare's 
play, 1107, 6169 
Cordelia’s apiTcal, 1106 
Lear renounces Cordelia, 1105 
King of Leinster’s Story-teller, story 
vith picture, 1394 
King Oscar II Land, 6556 
King penguin, bird, with Gentu pen- 
guin, 4001 

King Richard II, Shakespeare’s play, 
the death of the kings, quoted, 6533 
King’s Bench Division, 4775 
King’s College, Cambridge, arms in 
colour, 4988 

King’s College School, London, arms in 
colour, 4989 

King’s County. County of Leinster, 
Ireland ; area 773 square miles ; 
population 57,000 : capital Tullamore. 

Here is much of the Bog of Allen 
King’s guard, puzzle, and picture, 
4344, 4467 

King’s harbourmaster, flag in colour, 
2406 

King’s jester, puzzle, and picture, 4220, 
4344 

Kingsley, Charles, English novelist and 
writer of fairy tales ; born Holne, 
Devonshire, 1819 ; died Everslcy, 
Hampshire, 1875 : see pages 404, 
3580 

on God making the world, 2225 
poetry of, 4081 
looking Westward Ho, .3581 
portrait, 399, 1827 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Kingsley, Henry, English novelist ; 
brother of Charles Kingsley ; author of 
GeoflTey Eamlyn and Ravenshoe ; 
born Barnack, Xorthamptonshire, 1830; 
died Cuckfield, Sussex, 1876: for 
poem see Poetry Index 
King’s Lynn. Picturesque Norfolk port 
near the entrance of the Ouse to the 
Wash. The Hanse merchants had a 
house here in the 15th century, and 
there are several ancient churches 
and a Tudor guildhall. 20,000 
King’s Night of Terror, story and 
picture, 31 

King’s Old Friends, story, 4612 
picture, 4613 

King Solomon’s Mines, Rider Haggard’s 
story, 3712 

King’s Speech, debate on, and meaning 
of phrasing, 4537 

Kingston. One of the oldest cities of 
Ontario, Canada, having risen around 
the French Fort Frontenac. It has 
a university, two cathedrals, and ship- 
building and enaincering industries. 
22,000 

Kingston. Capital and port of Jamaica, 
with a magnificent harbour. A great 
export and import centre, it has a 
delightful climate, but is subject to 
hurricanes and earthquakes. 60,000 
harbour, 3556 

Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, old 
coronation stone, 4863 
Kingstown. Outport of Dublin, on the 
south shore of Dublin Bay. It has a 
regular passenger steamship service 
with Holyhead. 17,500 
ICingstown. Capital and port of the 
Windward Island of St. Vincent, ex- 
porting sugar, cocoa, spices, and arrow- 
root. (5000) 

King’s Watchers, story, 3009 
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Kings way, London, 5637 
King Who Came to Cashmere, story, 
904 

King who Grew Kind, fable, 6934 
King who was Loved, story, 4966 
Kinkajou, animal, characteristics, 792 
])icturc, 788 

Kinlochleven, Argyllshire, river iin- 
lU'isoncd in pipc.‘^, 5605 
Kinross. Second smallest Scottish 
county ; area 82 square miles ; popula- 
tion 8000 ; capital Kinro.ss. Here is 
Loch Leven 

Kipling, Rudyard, EngH.sh author and 
poet ; born Bombay 1865 : see 
liagcs 3714, 4083 
as hymnwriter, 1760 
portrait, 4079 

for poems see Poetry Index 
Kipp’s apparatus, for evolving gases at 
a uniform rate 
Kir^z : .see Khirgiz 
Kirin, Manchurian city, 6504 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland, old 
bridge, 6240 

Kirkcudbright. South-western Scottish 
county : area 900 square miles ; popula- 
tion 37,000 : capital Kirkcudbrigh-t. 

Cattle-raising is important 
Kirkham Castle, Yorkshire, 964 
Kirkstall Abbey. Ruins near Leeds 
of a splendid i2th-century Cistercian 
monastery, 962 

painting by Thomas Girtin, 2423 
Kirkwall. Capital and fishing port of 
the Orkney Islands, with a 12th- 
century cathedral. (3700) 

Kishenev. Now Chisinau, chief com- 
mercial centre of Bessarabia, Rumania. 
120,000 

Kitchener of Khartoum, Horatio Her- 
bert, Earl ; born Ballylongford. Co. 
Kerry, 1850 ; lost at sea, 1916 ; con- 
quered the Sudan 1898 ; organised the 
British Army (1914-15) 
battle of Omdurman won by him, 3315 
exploration woiL in Palestine, 6984 
Sudanese conquered, 6862 
work at the War Office during Great 
War, 1708 

Ballylongford, his birthplace, 3072 
portrait, 1707 

Kitchen midden, what does it mean in 
the history books ? 5738 
Kite, bird, food and habits, 3629 
in colour, 2898 

various species, 3627, 3635-6 
Kite (aeronautical), Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s lightning conductor, 5327 
how to make, with pictures. 4341 
wireless experiments with kites, 3363 
what makes them fly ? 5244 
experiments with, 1843, 3361, 5322 
Kite meteorograph, device carried by a 
kite for obtaining atmosplieric records 
at considerable heights 
Kite-tailed tyrant bird, 3147 
Kit’s Coty House, Kent, ancient British 
monument, 417 
Kitten : see Cat 
Kittiwake, bird, 3998, 3997 
in colour, 3024 

Kiukiang, Chinese port on the 
Y'angtse-kiang. 380,000 ; see page 65C9 
Kiuprili, Turkish leader at siege of 
Vienna, 5027 

Kiushiu, Japanese island, 6616 
Kiwi, bird, characteristics, 4370, 1367 
Kjelvik, Norway, 5779 
Kjolen Mountains. Long mountain 
chain which divides northern Norway 
from Sweden. Sulitelma, 6150 feet, 
is its principal peak, 5769 
Klagenfurt, Austria, rhinoceros and 
dragon-slaying tradition, 1773 
Klausenburg, Cluj, or Kolozsvdr, im- 
portant city of Rumanian Transylvania. 

65,000 

Klipspringer, African antelope, 1400 
picture, 1401 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb, famous 
German religious poet, author of The 
Messiah ; born Quedlinburg 1724 ; 

died Hamburg 1803 : see page 4693 
Km. stands for kilometre, French 
measure, equal to | mile 
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Knapweed, member of Composite 
family, 4414 

black, flower in colour, 4420 
great, flower in colour, 5390 
great golden, flower, G3SI 
Knaresborough Castle, Yorkshire, 904 
Knee, artery at back of it, 1196 
liable to disease, and why, 1695 
Knee-cap, what and where it is, 1695 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, German portrait 
painter. Sir Peter Lely’s successor at 
the English Court ; born Liibeck 1614 ; 

died London 1723 ; see page 1928 
Ills portraits; Dr. John IVallis, 1920 
Duke of Marlborough, 1926 
John Gay, 1927 
Sarah Jennings, 1920 
Knife, flint knife found near Grays Inn 
Lane, London. 194 
how to clean, 256 

mystery of the suspended knife, 1991 
Sheffield manufactures, 840 
See also Table-knife 
Knight, Joseph Philip, English composer 
of songs : born Bradford-on-Avon 
1S12 ; died Yarmouth 1887 : see 1264 
Knight, Laura, English painter, 2678 
Summer, painting by, 2074 
Knight motor-car, early type, 4318 
Knight, title given to chivalrous men 
of the Middle Ages, 3506 
passing of knightly ideals, 3508 
praying before altar, 3505 
Knight and the Wonderful Stone, story. 
784 

Knight on the Chessboard, fable, 3624 
Knights and the Shield, story, 286 
Knights Templars, ancient church of, 
in the Temple, London, 720 
Knight’s Ten Thousand Jewels, story, 
415 

Knock Castle, Ballater, 1338 
Knockholt Beeches, near Sevenoaks, 
2127 

Knockmealdown. Irish mountain range 
on the border of Waterford and 
Tipperary. 2600 feet 
Knole House, Kent, architecture, 6237 
Knossos, city of ancient Crete, 795 
buried for 3000 years, 797 
Dorians demolish, 4024 
excavations, 6805, 6982 
palace of Minos once near, 322, 4023, 
5380, 6982 

Minoan Palace, 5383, 6989 
wall painting from, 323 
Knot (bird), migration, 2642, 3876 
picture, 3875 
Knot, forms of, 4464 
how the sailor ties his knots, 4464 
how to make a magic knot, with 
picture, 5684 
Knot (in Heraldry), 926 
Knot, in seamanship, a measurement 
of a ship’s speed, so called from the 
knots at regular intervals on the log- 
line. The speed is reckoned in knots ; 

that is, nautical miles per hour 
Knot grass, not really a grass, 2186 
Knot-stitching, how to do it, and 
picture, 4831 

Knott, Ralph, English architect, de- 
signer of the London County Hall ; 

born 1878 : sec pages 4229, 4225 
Knotted figwort, description, 5892 
Uower in colour, 6127 
Knotted wrack, seaweed, 3415 
Knowledge, love of knowledge leads 
the soul to God, 2973 
character not made by, 4279 
distance conquerable by, 745 
man’s glorious destiny with knowledge 
as guide, 6547 

paper making in Europe in 14th 
century aided, 3759 
success in gaining knowdedge tSji only 
success. 2854 

sum of knowledge is .small, 863 
travel begins in search of, 3878 
Literature and Arts, painting by 
Puvis de Chavannes, 2973 
Seekers after Knowledge, painting by 
L. Jonas, 2975 

Knowles, (1. Sheridan, English artist ; 
born Manchester 1863 ; Good King 
Wenceslas, painting by, 3934 
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Knox, John, Scottish statesman, re- 
ligious reformer and writer, leader of 
the Scottish Ilcformation ; born Had- 
dington 1505 ; died Edinburgh 1572 : 

see page 7052 
on Geneva, 6725 
house in Edinburgh, 1337 
portrait, 1826 

preaching before Mary Queen of Scots, 
2554 

Koala, animal, characteristics, 2391 
picture, 2390 

Kobe. Port of Osaka, Japan, with an 
immense export trade and shipbuild- 
ing and manufacturing industries, 
650,000 : see page 6619 
Koch, Robert, German physician ; born 
Clausthal, near Brunswick, 1843 ; cl>jd 
Baden-Baden 1910 ; discovered the 
germs of cholera and tuberculosis : sec 
pages 699, 2626, 2623 
Kochanowski, Jan (1530-84), Poland’s 
great poet, 6133 

Koenig’s apparatus, for analysing 
sounds by observing changes in flames 
caused by different sounds 
Kohaku, her offering, story, 2142 
Kohl-rabi, vegetable, 2436, 2437 
Kolbe’s vulture, bird. 3635 
Kolin, battle of, fought in 1757 during 
the Seven Years War between Ercde- 
rick the Great, with 34.000 men, and 
Daun with 60,000 Austrians. Erederick 
was defeated with a loss of 12,000 men 
and 40 guns, and his siege of Prague 
was raised 

Kols, also known as Kolarians. These 
people formerly lived on the Bengal 
plains, but now live in the hills between 
Upper and Lower Bengal. They are a 
mixed race showing Caucasic as well 
as Mongoloid features. They have a 
fine erect carriage and walk with a 
long, free stride 

Koltsov, Alexis, Russian peasant poet, 
called the Russian Burns ; born Voro- 
nezh 1809 ; died 1842 : see page 4818 
Komeasky, John Amos, called Co- 
menius, Czech theologian and educa- 
tional reformer ; born probably Unga- 
lisch-Brod, Moravia, 1592 ; died in 
Holland 1670 : sec pages 4552, 4960 
portrait, 4955 

Konia. Ancient Iconium, Anatolian 
city making silks and carpets. 45,000 : 
see page 5030 

Konig, Frederick, German printer ; 
born Eisleben, Prussia, 1774 ; died 
1833 ; inventor of the steam-press : see 
pages 1518, 1517 

printing machine invented by, 1515 
Konigsberg. Capital of East Prussia, 
Germany, on the Pregel. It has a 
university and a 14th-century Gothic 
cathedral. 250,000 : see page 4424 
15th-century castle, 4435 
Konik, Polish pageant, 6132 
Koniscope, device for rendering visible 
and estimating the amount of dust 
in the air 

Kopts or Copts : see Egyptians 
Koran, Mohammedan Bible, 5086 
book of books in Arabic, 5677 
camel described in Koran as instance of 
God’s wisdom, 1525 
in Eastern literature, 5673, 5677 
what is the Koran ? 5366 

Kordofan, Sudan, gum arabic trees, 2941 
Korea. Country of eastern Asia, a 
Japanese dependency since 1910. 
85,000 square miles in extent, it pro- 
duces much rice, maize, millet, barley, 
beans, hemp, and cotton, while cattle- 
raising is important. The people are 
indolent and backward, and the only 
great town is Seoul, the capital ; 
Chemulpo and Eusan are ports. Popu- 
lation 17,500,000 : see page 6614 
Russia threatens, 5898 
coolie, 6622 
scenes, 6630-31 

Koreans, mainly a Korthern Mongolic 
race, but showing some Caucasic 
features, probably due to Korea’s 
being first .inhabited by invaders, 
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white neolithic people from the West. 
At one time (934-1308) trade, industry, 
and the arts flourished in Korea, but 
in succeeding centuries the people 
became indolent and repulsive, though 
still remaining very honest. They liavc 
never shown any religious sentiment 
Korean sea-eagle, bird, 3636 
Kosciusko, Thaddeus, Polish patriot 
and general ; born Mercczowszczyzna, 
Lithuania, 1746 ; died Solot'hurn, 
Switzerland, 1817 : sec page 6133 
Kosciusko, Mount, Australia, 2456, 2571 
Kosice : see Kaschau 
Kossovo, Serbia, Turkish victory at, 
5026 

Kossuth, Louis, Hungarian patriot, 
leader of the revolt against Austria in 
1848 ; born near Zemplin 1802 ; died 
Turin 1894 : sec pages 896, 889 
Kostroma. Old Russian cathedral city 
on the Volga, making textiles. 15,000 
Kovno, Row Kaunas, capital of 
Lithuania, on the Kiemen. It has a 
large transit trade, especially in timber. 

100,000 : see page 6022 
Kovyvnjik, site of ancient Kineveh, 
palace of Sennacherib at, 6860 
Koweit, Arabian port on the Persian 
Gulf. 50,000 : see page 6261 
Baghdad Railway’s projected terminus, 
6267 

K.P. stands for Knight of the Order 
of St. Patrick 

Krafit, Adam, German Renaissance 
stone-carver ; born probably Kurem- 
berg about 1451 ; died probably near 
there 1507 : see page 4644 
Krait, deadly Indian snake, 4620 
Krak, Prince, Polish legendary ruler, 
6131 

Krakatoa. East Indian island lying 
between Java and Sumatra. It once 
occupied IS square miles, but in 1883 
a tremendous volcanic eruption from 
an old crater blew away two-thirds 
of it, hurling thousands of tons of ash 
and pumice into the air. The explosion 
was heard 2000 miles away, and was 
followed by tidal waves which drowned 
thousands of people : 520, 4520 
Krakof : see Cracow 
Krasinski, Sigismund, Polish poet ; born 
Paris 1812 ; died there 1859 : see pages 
4486, 6135 

Krefeld. Or Crefeld, German silk and 
velvet-making centre in Rhenish 
Prussia, 130,000 

Kremenchug. Russian city on the 
Dnieper, trading in wool, grain, timber, 
and tobacco. 100,000 
Kremlin, Moscow’s medieval fortress, 
6019, 6728 

what is the Kremlin ? 6728 
picture, 6013 

Krishnarajasagara, India, dam, 5971 
Kronstadt. Or Brass6, old city of 
Rumanian Transylvania. 45,000 
Krupp, German steelworks at Essen, 
4426 

Krus, dwellers by the West African 
coast from below Monrovia to Cape 
Palmas. Originally living in the 
interior of Africa, they have developed 
a great love for the sea, and are much 
employed by European skippers trading 
on that coast. They are hard-working 
and cheerful, but very greedy, brutal, 
and drunken : 6744 
Krylov, Ivan, Russian writer of fables ; 
born Moscow 1708 ; died St. Peters- 
burg in 1844 

translated La Fontaine’s fables, 4817 
K.T. stands for Knight of the Order 
of the Thistle 

Kt. Bach, or K.B., stands for Knight 
Bachelor 

Kuala Lumpur, chief towm of the 
Federated Malay States. (80,000) 
Government buildings, 3434 
Kuban, Russian black soil region, 6017 
Kublai Khan, Mongol emperor of 
China, patron of Marco Polo ; born 
about 1216 ; died 1294 
Japan invaded by, 6616 
Marco Polo welcomed by, 771, 6512 


Kudos 

Kudos, Greek word meaning renown ; 
used in conversational English in a 
similar sense 

Kudu, antelope related to eland, 1399 
picture, 1403 

Ku Klux Klan, American secret society 
revived, 3798 

Kum, Persia, Fatima’s shrine, 0395 
Kumquat, fruit, what it is, 1814 
K’ung-Fu-tse : see Confucius 
Kurds, modern representatives of the 
ancient Medes who are speakers of an 
Aryan language. They inhabit Kur- 
distan 

Kure. Japanese port and naval station 
in Honshu. 130,000 
Kuria Muria Islands, dependency of 
Aden, 3418 

Kurile Islands. Volcanic island chain 
stretching from Japan to Kamchatka. 
Most of them are inhabited only during 
the summer fishing season : 6613 
Kustenj e : see Constantza 
Kustenland, Italy absorbs Austrian 
province, 4548 

Kutab Minar Mosgue, at Delhi, 5627 
carving on, 5634 

Kut-el-Amara, tragic surrender by 
British after siege of 143 days (1915- 
16) : see page 1710 
mosque, 6273 
street, 6273 

Kwen Lun. Lofty mountain chain 
stretching for 2000 miles through 
China, Tibet, and Kashmir. At Fts 
western end it is 20,000 feet high : 
6502 

Kyanite, silicate of aluminium, 1303 
Kymograph, device for recording and 
measuring variations of fluid pressure, 
as of the blood 

Kynance, Cornwall, coast scene, 843 
Kyoto. Capital of Japan 794-1869, 
and centre of the Japanese artistic 
industries. 615,000 : see page 6619 


Laban, father of Eachcl, 748, 866 
Labat, French merchant, how he saved 
his son, story, 6932 

La BeUe Jardiniere, Pvaphael’s picture, 
823 

Laberius, Decimus, Roman poet and 
dramatist ; born about 105 B.c. ; died 
Puteoli 43 : see page 5427 
poem translated : see Poetry Index 
Labiate family of plants, 4544, 4782, 
5022, 6011 

Lahore et honore, Latin for By labour 
and honour 

Labour, human effort by hand and 
brain, 5137 

division of labour, 5016 
reward of labour, 5638 
value of article not determined by, 5516 
Labourer, Langland on labourer of 
jMiddle Ages, 3638 
Labour Party, British, 1714 
Labrador. Territory of Newfoundland 
on the Canadian mainland ; area 

300,000 square miles ; population 4000. 
The climate is cold and the country 
rugged ; fislring is the only industry, 
though there is believed to be mineral 
wealth 

Frobisher’s voyage, 4600, 5206 
Cape Harrison, 2329 
fishing fleet in Indian Harbour, 2329 
Labradorite, mineral, 1303 
La Brea, Lake, pitch lake, 6730 
La Bruy§re, Jean de, French philosophi- 
cal vTiter ; born Paris 1645 ; died 
Versailles 1696 : see page 4255 
Labuan. British sago-producing island 
off the Borneo coast ; area 28 square 
miles ; population 7000. It is one of 
the Straits Settlements 3420 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Laburnum moth, seen through micro- 
scope, 1911 

Laburnum tree, described, 4042 
with (lowers and leaves, 4160 
Labyrinth, of King Minos, 322 
site of famous labyrinth of Herodotus 
discovered by Petrie, 6857 
Labyrinthodonts description, 1260 
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Lac, obtained from banyan tree, 3051 
Lac-insect, 5722 

Laccadive Islands. Island group in the 
Indian Ocean ; area 80 square miles ; 
population 11,000. Under Madras ad- 
ministration, they are engaged in the 
coir and coconut trade 
Lace, story of manufacture, 1669 
interesting history of lace, 6740 
Italian centre of manufacture, 4915 
Jacouard invents pattern-making loom, 
5942 

Maltese lace, made by women, 3418 
Cluny lace, 6734 

curtain, manufacture, 1669-1672 
imperfect stitches repaired, 1672 
lady in lace dress, 1669 
Lace-bark tree, uses of bark, 2566 
Lacedaemon, founder of Sparta, 5372 
Lacerated nitophyllum, seaweed, 3415 
Lacewing fly, habits of larvae, 6458 
insect, in colour, 5713 
La Chance de Jacques le Simple, story 
in French, 5466 

Lachesis, one of the Fates, 3518 
directing man’s actions, 6693, 6937 
Lachine Rapids, Canada, 770 
Lachish, archaeological discoveries at, 
6984 

Lachlan. Tributary of the Australian 
IMurray in New South Wales. 850 
miles : 6064 

Lackagh Bridge, near Rosapenna, 
Donegal, picture, 3069 
Lackey moth, 4040 
moth and caterpillar, in colour, 5935 
La Condamine, discovered rubber in 
1731 in Peru and Brazil, 1165 
Lacquer, Japanese, 6619 
Persian door, 71 
Lacrosse, how to play, 6925 
Lact- albumen, what it is and its 
value, 3651 

Lactic acid, what it is, 1931 
Lactometer, measures density of milk 
Lacuna, gap or missing part, especially 
in old manuscripts. The word comes 
from the Latin lacus, lake 
Ladoga. Lake. Largest lake in Europe, 
ill north-west Russia. 7000 square 
miles in extent, it is 31 times as big as 
the Lake of Geneva ; the Neva, which 
drains it, carries down into the Gulf of 
Finland 100,000 cubic feet of water a 
second : 5499, 5902 
Ladon, Greek river, story, 3530 
Ladrone Islands. Volcanic island group 
in the north-west Pacific. Discovered 
by Magellan in 1521, they were sold by 
Spain to Germany in 1899, and in 1920 
passed under Japanese mandate. Guam 
belongs to U.S.A. 

Lad who Slept at his Post, .story, 5216 
Lady Agnes of St, Dunstan’s Tower, 
story, 2760 

Lady Amherst’s pheasant, bird, in 
colour, 3263 

Lady-bird, protects roses, 6334 
use in Californian orchards, 5722, 6459 
eyed lady-bird, in colour, 6336 
great synonycha lady-bird, in colour, 
facing 6327 
life-story, 6456 

Lady Cockburn and her children, paint- 
ing by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 2052 
in colour, 2178 

Lady Day : see Quarter Days 
Lady fern, in colour, 1799 
Lady of the College, Milton’s nickname 
at Cambridge, 4480 
Lady of the Woods, name of silver 
birch, 3787 

Lady’s bedstraw. member of Bedstraw 
family, 2683 
flower, in colour, 4288 
Lady’s fingers, or Kidney vetch, wdiat 
it is like, 4416 
flower, in colour, 4419 
Lady’s mantle, what it is like, 5518 
(lower, in colour. 5521 
Ladysmith. Tovm of Natal, South 
Africa, famous Yor its defence by the 
British in the Boer War. (6000) : see 
page 3187 

Lady’s smoek, or Cuckoo flower, 4415 
flower and seeds, 946, 4413 
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Lady’s tresses, plant, 5396, 5839 
Laelius, Caius (poet), Scipio’s friend, 
flourished about 200 B.C., 4352 
Laelius, Caius (Sapiens), Roman philo- 
sopher and orator ; flourished about 
140 B.c. 

Laennec, Rene, French physician ; 
born Quimper, Brittany, 1781 ; died 
Douarnenez 1826 ; inventor of the 
stethoscope : 2594 
treating patient, 2503 
Laertes, character in Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, 6164 
Polonius’s advice to, 6531 
La Farge, John, American decorative 
painter ; born New York 1835 ; died 
there 1910 : see page 3287 
Christ and Nicodemus, 3296 
Wolf Charmer, 3296 
Lafayette. Joseph de. Marquis, French 
soldier and statesman ; born Au- 
vergne 1757 ; died Paris 1834 ; Wash- 
ington’s ally in America and a great 
figure of the French Revolution : 650 
portrait, 647 

La Fontaine, Jean de, most famous 
French ^\Tite^ of fables ; born Chateau- 
Thierry 1621 : died Paris 1695 
fables translated into Russian, 4817 
Lafrance, Jules, St. John as a hoy, 
sculpture, 4651 

Lafresnaye’s bee eater, bird, in 
colour, 3144 

Lagan. Irish river on which Belfast 
stands 

Lagash, Babylonian city excavated by 
de Sarzec, 6860 

Lagerlof, Selma, Swedish novelist ; 
born Marhacka, Verraland, 1858; win- 
ner of Nobel Prize for literature, 4942 
La Gioconda : see Mona Lisa 
Lagos. Capital, port, and commercial 
centre of Nigeria, wdth a good harbour. 

60,000 

native girl guides, 3313 
La Grue et le Crabe Prudent, story in 
French, 6446 

La Guayra. Port of Caracas, capital 
of Venezuela, trading in cotton, sugar, 
hides, coffee, cocoa, and indigo. 

15.000 

La Hogue, battle of. Sea-fight in 1692 
hetw'eeii the combined fleet of 99 Eng- 
lish and Dutch ships and 44 French 
ships under the Comte de Tourville. 
The French w^ere preparing an expedi- 
tion against England, but were severely 
defeated on their owm coast: 3932 
Lahore. Capital and railway centre 
of the Punjab, India, with tw'O cathe- 
drals and splendid native buildings. 

280.000 
bazaar, 2956 

Lahore, slave boy of, story, 6574 
Laibach. Or Ljiibliana, chief citv of 
north-w'est Yugo-Slavia. 60,000 
Laius, King, killed by son, story, 6691 
Lake, the w^orld’s great lakes, 2494 
ancient European lakes, 1138 
plant life, 1086 
w^ater powder, 5605 

what is the great pitch lake of Trinidad? 
6730 

wdrich are the biggest lakes in the 
w'orld ? 5490 

Great Lakes of North America 
Area in square miles, wdth greatest 
length and breadth in miles, and depth 
in feet 

Length Breadth Depth Area 


.360 . 

. 160 . 

. 1012. 

.32,060 

.307 . 

. 118 . 

. 870. 

.22,336 

.206 . 

. 101 . 

. 750, 

.22,978 

.241 . 

. 57 . 

. 210. 

. 9968 

.193 . 

. 53 . 

. 738. 

. 7243 


Erie 
Ontai 

Lake dwelling, model of prehistoric 
Swiss village in Berne Museum, 4666 
on South American rivers, 6998 
British, 597 
primitive hut, 3766 
Lake of Bays, Ontario, 2497 
Lake Poets, ^Vo^dsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey, 2471 

Lake View Gusher, California, richest oil 
well in w'orld, 3085 
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Lakh ot rupees, 100,000 Indian Tiipces, 
equivalent at the face value of the 
rupee to £10,000. Lakh or lac is from 
the Sanskrit laksha, meaniii" one 
hundred thousand 

Lalla Rookh, Tom Moore's poem, 3954 
L’ Allegro, poem by Milton, 1232 
Lamaism, Tibetan religion, 6503 
La Mancha, Spanish plain, 5270 
Lamartinij. realise.s truth of inspiration, 
3958 

Lamb, Charles, English essayist, poet, 
and literary critic ; born in the Temple, 
London. 1775 ; died Edmonton 1831 : 

see pages 2970, 2972, 2909 
for poems sec Poetry Index 
Lamb, Mary, for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Lamb, animal : sec Sheep 
Lambert, George, English portrait 
painter and mural decorator : born 
Petrograd 1873 ; see page 2678 
Lambeth Palace, early English Gothic 
work, 5871 

Lamb’s lettuce : see Corn salad 
L’Ambuscade, Erench revolutionary 
ship sent to America, 3680 
Lamennais, writer whose motto was 
God and Liberty, 4458 
Lamer t, James, friend of Dickens, 2012 
Laminaria, seaweed, 3114-6 
Lamlash, Arran, natural harbour, 3559 
Lammas : see Quarter Days 
Lammergeier, characteristics. 3632, 
3033 

Lammermuir Hills. Range in Berwick- 
shire and Haddingtonshire. 1700 feet. 
Lament, Sir James, Scottish Arctic 
explorer, discoverer of coal in Spits- 
bergen ; born 1828; died 1913: see 
page 6436 

Lamoriciere, General, tomb in Hantes 
Cathedral, 1018 

Lamp, why has a doctor a red lamp at 
his door ? 4520 

Lamprey, fish, food and habits, 4982 
in colour, facing 5197 
Lanark. Capital of Lanarkshire, on the 
Clyde. Cotton and hosiery are m.anu- 
factured. (6300) 

Lanarkshire. Most populous Scottish 
county, in the Clyde basin ; area 880 
square miles; population 1,510,000; 
capital Lanark. The northern part 
contains the industrial district around 
Glasgow, and here are the mining 
centres of Rutherglcn, IMothcrwell, 
Airdrie, Coatbridge, and Hamilton ; 
dairy-farming and horse, sheep, and 
cattle-raising are carried on in the 
south, which is agricultural. The upper 
valley of the Clyde is famous for its 
beauty 

Lancashire. Korth-western English 
county ; area 1870 square miles ; popu- 
lation 1,930,000 ; capital Lancaster, 
The centre of the English cotton in- 
dustry, and standing on a coal- 
field, the southern part is covered with 
a network of industrial towns, of which 
Manchester is the commercial centre 
and Liverpool the port. Among them 
are Salford, Ashton-under-Lyne, Black- 
burn, Oldham, Bury, Burnley, Roch- 
dale, Wigan, Bolton, Widnes, St. 
Helens, Warrington, and Preston, all 
of which are engaged either in the 
cotton trade or in the chemical and 
engineering industries. Iron is mined 
in Furness in the north, where Barrow 
is a great engineering centre ; Blackpool, 
Southport, T^ytham, St. Anne’s, and 
Morecambe are popular wateriuu 
places ; and Ormskirk is the centre of 
an agricultural district. In Furness is 
part of the Lake District 
cotton industry, 172, 337 
why is Lancashire the cotton county ? 
6839 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
engine, in colour, 1043 
Lancaster, Joseph, English educationist; 
born London 1778 ; died New York 
1838 : see pages 4962, 1955 
Lancaster. Capital of Lanca.shire, on 
the Lune. It has spinning mills and 


engineering works, and an llth-century 
castle. 40,000 
Roman camp, 466 
arms, in colour, 4990 
Lancelet, sea creature, 42, 5347 
singly, and. in chain, 5343 
Lancelot, Sir Hector’s lament for his 
brother, 369 

story of Sir Lancelot. 6942 
Lanceolate spleenwort, in colour, 1799 
Lancret, Nicolas, French painter, 1689 
Land, area and height compared with 
sea, 2125, 2495 

effeet of height on temperature, 2618 
land holding under Feudal system, 3505 
Professor Marshall’s definition, 5139 
why is seaweed put on the land ? 4642 
See also Earth 

Land crab, various species, 5475, 5477 
Landeau, Sandor, Prayer for Those at 
Sea, iiainting, 3097 

Lander, Richard, English explorer ; 
born Truro 1805 ; died Fernando Po 
1834 ; traced the Niger to its mouth : 
see page 3000 

Landes. Sandy district in .couth-west 
France, containing many lagoons and 
marshes and extensive pine forests : 

see page 2127 
peasant types. 4102, 4171 
shepherds on stilts, 4053 
Land iguana, habits and home, 4495 
Landlord, meaning of the term, 5637 
Land Measure : see W'eights and 
Measures 

Land of Great Delight, story, 1148 
Land of Nod, pictiue to poem. 5790 
Laud of Red Daisies, story. 6447 
Landolphia, climbing plant, produces 
rubber, 2563 

Landor, Walter Savage, Engli.sh poet 
and prose writer ; born Wai wick 1775 ; 

died Florence 1864 : sec page 3956 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 3953 
Land-rail : sec Corncrake 
Landseer, Charles, Cromwell at Naseby. 
painting, 4005 

Landseer, Sir Edwin, English animal 
painter ; born London 1802 ; died 
there 1873 : sec page 2544 
Nelson column lions, 4225 
iNIonarch of the Glen, 2556 
Land’s End. Westernmost point of 
Great Britain lying nine miles from 
Penzance in Cornwall, From hero to 
John o’ Groats is usually considered 
the extreme length of the island 
view of cliffs, 1715 

Lane, Sir Hugh, collection of pictures in 
Tate Gallery, 2924, 2930 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
increased power of cluirch, 6920 
William the Conqueror’s friend, 3150 
Lang, Andrew, Scottish poet, essayist, 
and writer of fairy tales ; born Selkirk 
1844 ; died Banchory, Aberdeensbire, 
1912 : see page 4083 
wide range of his knowledge, 3829 
Langland, William, early English poet, 
author of the Vision of Piers Plowman ; 
born inobably Shropshire about 1330 ; 

died about 1400 : see page 3638 
poem : see Poetry Index 
Langley, Samuel Fierpont, American 
inventor ; born Roxbiiry near Boston 
1834 ; died Washington 1906 ; maker 
of the first aeroplane, 22, 21 
Hying medal. 19 

Langley, Walter, cottage scene, 181 
Langres. Ancient town of eastern 
France, with a 12th-century cathedral. 
The Plateau of Langres here is the 
source of many French rivers. (8000) 
Langton, Stephen, his policy, 6922 
Language, beginnings, 6229 
brain centres for each language, 3049 
cuneiform writings of ancient world, 
6858 

European languages mostly Aryan, 2809 
hieroglyphics, of Egypt, 6596, 6850 
man’s first use, 48 

number of languages in the world, 2415 
world-famous code of Hammurabi, 6860 
are new words made for new things ? 
6355 
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are there families in words ? 563 
how many words do we want ? 61 
what language did Jesns speak ? 4994 
which arc the most-used letters in the 
English language ? 5736 
why do languages change as time 
passes ? 8346 

why do the Swiss speak three languages? 
5245 

will all the people in the world ever 
speak the same language.? 2415 

L.vxguaoes and the People Who 
Speak Theji 

English 160,000,000 

German 100.000,000 

Russian 100,000,000 

French 70,000,000 

Spanish 50,000.000 

Italian 50,000,000 

Portuguese 25,000,000 

Languedoc. Old French province 
bordering the Gulf of Lyons. In 
ancient times it contained some of the , 
largest Roman settlements in Gaul, 
notably at Narbonne and Nimes, and 
it was the most cultured part of France 
lip to the Albigensian crusade. Toulouse, 
Aigiios-Mortes, Montpellier, and Car- 
cassonne were among its towms 
Langur, monkey, first of the seven 
genera of Old World monkeys, 165 
capped, with young one, 102 
Lanier, Sidney, American poet and 
literary critic ; born Macon, Georgia, 
1842 ; died Lynn, North Carolina, 
1881 ; see page 4205 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Lantern, from Siena, 70 
Lantern-fly, gives splendid light, 5721 
Brazilian and British typos, 5719 
Lanthorn gurnard, in colour, facing 5100 
Laoc-j m, The, famous group of statuary, 
4396, 4398 

Laocoon walnut moth, of Brazil, cater- 
pillar, in colour, 6209 
Laomedon, Breaker of Promises, story, 
6892 

Laon. Historic city of northern France, 
having been the capital of the West 
Franks. Formerly a strong fortress, 
it has a fine Gothic cathedral and a 
bishop’s palace. 20,000 
cathe lral, 5988, 5997 . 

Laotsze, Chinese philosopher, founder 
of Taoism ; born about G04 B.c. : see 
page 5080 

leaving royal palace. 5079 
La Paz. Chief commercinl city of 
Bolivia, standing nearly 12,500 feet 
above the sea. 110,000: see 7014 
Indians and Legislative Palace, 7008 
La Perouse, Comte Jean de, French 
navigator, rival of Captain Cook ; born 
near Albi 1741 : lost at sea 1788 : see 
pages 776, 1948, 2381 
portrait of the explorer, 2377 
Lapherus, Jourdan’s, beetle, in colour, 
facing 0425 

Lapis-lazuli, mineral, 1303 
Laplace, Pierre Simon de, invented 
calorimeter, 5566 
theory of nebula, 3356 
Lapland. Territory inhabited by Lapps 
in the north of Norway. Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Russia, 5772 
Willoughby’s death. 4600 
La Plata. Wide South American 
estuary on which Buenos Aires and 
Monte Video stand. 145 miles broad at 
its month, it receives the Parand and 
Uruguay rivers and drains 1,400,000 
square miles. 200 miles : 6999 
La Plata, town ot Argentina, 7013 
Lappet moth, and caterpillar, in coloiu:, 
facing 5935 

Lapps. A Idndred race to their neigh- 
bours the Finns. With the allied 
Samoyodcs they are the only true 
nomads still remaining in Europe. 
They are of Northern itlongol origin, 
and still retain the round, low skull, 
prominent cheek-bones, and fiat fea- 
tures of the Mongol. They wander 
over the extreme north of Europe 
family at home, 5771 




Laps 

Lapsus linguae, Latin phrase moaning 
A slip of the tongue ; a similar term is 
Lapsus calami, A slip of the pen 
Lapwing, bird in colour, 2768 
picture, 3875 

Larch tree, what it is like, 3789 
fruit, in colour, 3GG6 
with flowers and leaves, 3552 
Larche, Raoul, Violets, sculi)ture, 5258 
Lares et Penates, Latin for Household 
gods ; used of household goods, such as 
furniture, 3520 

Large blue butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis in colour, G203 
Large emerald moth, and caterpillar, in 
colour, facing 5935 

Large-flowered bittercress, flower, in 
colour, G130 

Large heath butterfly, or marsh ringlet 
butterfly, with egg, caterpillar, and 
chrysalis, in colour, G208 
Large-jawed flesh-eating beetle, in 
colour, 6336 

Large lyngbya, seaweed, 3415 
Large skipper butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 6203 
Large tortoiseshell butterfly, with egg, 
caterpillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 
6206 

Large white butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 6203 
Large yellow-rattle, member of Figwort 
family, described, 4543 
flower, in colour, 4419, 4663 
Larissa. Chief toum of Thessaly, 
Greece, making silks and cottons. 
20,000 

Lark, family, characteristics, 3015 
crested lark, 3015 

Lark and her Young Ones, fable, 3866 
Larkspur, what it is like, 4543 
wild, flower, 4540 

Larne. Port of Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland, making linen and paper. 
There is regular steamship communica- 
tion with Stranraer in Scotland. (7100) 
La Rochelle, French fortified seaport 
on the Bay of Biscay, with a consider- 
able shipbuilding industry and a large 
trade. In the IGth and 17th centuries 
it was tile chief Huguenot stronghold. 

40,000 : see pages 3932, 5892, 6011 
harbour, 4176 

Lars Porsena, Etrurian general, 6936 
Larynx, sound production by, 3539 
air passage, regulation 1320 
voice-box, 2540 

with vocal cords at rest, and producing 
sound, 3539 

La Salle, Robert de, French explorer 
in America ; born Rouen, 1643 ; died 
Texas, 1687; discoverer of the Ohio 
River, 770 

Lasso, how to make and use a lasso, 
witli picture, 1989 

Lass of Richmond Hill, The, Frances 
I’ Anson ; lived at Hill House, Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire ; song written about 
her, 1265 

Last : sec Weiglits and Measures, 
dry measure, and wool measure 
Last Fight in the Colosseum, story, 1393 
Last Judgment, The, Cousin’s famous 
picture in Louvre, 1682 
fresco by Michael Angelo in Sistine 
Chapel, Rome, 696, 4534 
Lastman, Pieter, Dutch artist who 
taught Rembrandt, 1558 
Last of the Mohicans, story by 
Fenimore Cooper, 4332 
Last Supper, The, Andrea del Sarto’s 
fresco at Florence, 820 
Domenichino’s painting at Rome, 936 
Leonardo da Vinci’s picture, 688, 692 
Pictures of the Last Supper 
by Joseph Aubert, 4701 
by Leonardo da Vinci, 694 
by F. von Uhde, 4703 
Lat, column built by Buddhists in 
India, 5626 

Latakia, Syrian port, famous for its 
tobacco. 20,000 : see page 6268 
Latent heat of steam. Dr. Joseph 
Black’s book, 2746 
Latex : see Rubber 
Lathe, picture. 6352 
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Latimer, Hugh, Bishop of Worcester, 
English Protestant martyr ; born 
Thiircaston, Loiccstcr.shirc, about 1485 ; 

burned at Oxford in 15.55 
Latin, early literature in Latin, 5425 
international language of learning for 
many years, 4938 
Spain used it for centuries. 5055 
why arc the names of plants written in 
J>atin ? 6354 

Latin America, general description and 
hi.story, 6995 

Latini, Brunetto, Dante’s debt to him, 
4581 

Latitude, definition, 2618 
degrees of latitude, 4883 
La Tour, Quentin de, painter, 1689 
Latticed corklet anemone, in colour,* 
1553 

Latvia. European republic bordering 
the Baltic ; area 25.000 square miles ; 
population 1,900,000 ; capital Riga 
(280,000). The people are Letts, 
speaking Lettish, and are engaged 
chieiiy in agriculture, dairying, and the 
timber trade ; there is a great transit 
trade between Russia and the rest of 
Europe. The chief towns are Libau, 
Mitau, Windau, and Dwinsk : see pages 
1713, 6022 
flag, in colour, 4011 
peasants and JHga cathedral, 6026 
Maps of Latvia 

animal, plant, and industrial life 6141 
general and political, 6140 
Laughing Cavalier, The, Frank Hals’s 
famous picture, 1424 
Laughing jackass, Australian bird, 3266 
picture, 3255 

Laughter, exhaustion after much 
laughter explained, 2542 
why do I laugh and cry ? 59 
why do we not laugh when we tickle 
ourselves ? 1048 
two girls laughing, 59 
Launceston. Chief town of northern 
Tasmania on the Tamar. Here is a 
rich fruit-growing district, and tin is 
mined nearby. 28,000 : see page 2579 
Laurel, cinnamon tree belongs to Laurel 
family, 2807 
fruit, in colour, 3668 
spurge laurel, 4778 ; in colour, 3665 
Laurencia, feather-like seaweed, 3414 
Laurens, Jean Paul, French historical 
painter ; born Fourquevaux, near Tou- 
louse. 18.38; died 1921 : see page 3168 
his paintings. Excommunication of 
Robert the Pious, 3172 
Meditation, 3171 

Lauricocha, Lake of, source of the 
Amazon, 7002 

Laurie Island, W. S. Bruce’s winter 
quarters, 6556 

Lausanne. Swiss city near Lake Geneva, 
famous as an educational centre. It 
has a university and a fine Gothic 
cathedral. 68,000 : see page 4763 
Notre Dame Cathedral. 4667 
Laus Deo, Latin for Praise to God 
painting by Solomon J. Solomon, 3461 
Lava, like a honeycomb, 2005 
pours forth from Rilauea volcano, 517 
Laval. Old French town on the iMay- 
enne, with a fine 12th-century cathedral 
and castle and a large manufacture of 
linen. 30,000 

La Valette, Grand ^faster of the 
Knights of St. John, 3418 
Lavatera, flower, 6384 
Lavender, oil acts as heat screen in dry 
climates, 1071 

common sea, flower, in colour, 5044 
spreading sea, flower, 5761 
Lavender bottle, how to make it, with 
picture, 2112 

Lavery, Sir John, R.A., British portrait 
and subject painter ; born Belfast 
1856 : see page 2668 
his paintings. First Communion, 2672 
Lady Lavery and daughter, 2672 
Lady on horse, 2669 
Lavoisier, Antoine, French scientist, 
chief founder of modern chemistry ; 
born Paris 1743 ; guillotined there 
1794 : see page 6310 
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invented calorimeter, 5566 
in his laboratory, 0317 
Law, as supreme power, 4773 
State laws wliich protect us, 6253 
Alfred’s laws, 2907 
Babylonian enactments quoted, 423 
children i)rotccted by special laws, 4903 
Code Naijoleoi), 6726 
Englisli language used for laws in 
reign of Henry HI. 840 
Ju.stinian Code explained, 5616 
lawyers’ work, 4777 
Magna Caita the foundation of our 
constitution, 836 
Moses founded Mosaic law, 4901 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice, 6479 

Romilly reforms criminal law, 5443 
terrible punishments formerly, 1824 
tresinissing laws, 4904 
what does the law mean by an Act of 
God ? 5367 

Justice of the Law, painting by Sim- 
mons, 3296 

Power of the Law, painting by Blash- 
fleld, 3296 

trial in days of King Alfred, 2907 

See also Judge ; Laws of Nature ; 
jMoral Law 

Law Courts, London building dc.signed 
by G. E. Street, 4231 
exterior views, 4233, 4773 
Lawers, Ben. Peak of the Grampians 
in Perthshire. 3990 feet 
Lawes, Henry (1596-1662), musical 
composer, and friend of Milton, 1234 
Law lord, who he is, 4536 
Lawn tennis, how to play it, 50S5 
Law officers, who they are, 4539 
Law of motion, Newton’s first law, 3649 
Lawrence, Friar, character in Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo and Juliet, 6161 
Lawrence, of Bristol, sent first steam- 
ship from Bristol to London, 3736 
Lawrence, Sir Henry, English general 
and administrator, defender of Luck- 
now in the Indian ^Iiitiny ; born 
^Matura, Ceylon, 1806 ; died Lucknow 
ill 1857 

Lawrence, St., deacon to St. Sixtus 
who, when commanded by. Valerian 
to give u]) the treasure of the Church, 
gathered together the poor and cripples 
of Rome, saying : “ These are the 
church’s treasures.” He was broiled to 
death over a slow fire 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, English portrait 
painter; born Bristol 1769; died 
London 1830 : .see pages 2176, 5701 
painting as a boy, 5695 
portrait, 5691 

Pictures by Sir T. Lawrence 
Boy with a Kid, 2059 
Lady Gower, 2054 
Mrs, Siddons, in colour, 2179 
Warren Hastings, 2175 . 

Laws of Nature, Thales pointed them 
out, 913 

working though unknown to us, 1982 
Sec also Moral Law 
I awson, Cecil Gordon, English lands- 
cajie painter ; born Wellington, Shroji- 
shirc, 1851 ; died London 1882 : see 
page 2546 

Lawyer and the Oyster, story, 1762 
Lawyer and the Pears, fable, 3745 
Laxey wheel, measurement, 5969 
Layard, Sir Austen Henry, Engli.sh 
archaeologist, excavator of Nineveh ; 
born Paris 1817 ; died London 1894: 

see pages 6262, 6858 
portrait, 1827 

Lazaretto, hospital for the di.scased 
poor, especially lepers ; also a building 
or ship used for piirpo.ses of quarantine. 
The word is Italian, lazar (I.azarus) 
meaning a poor man. The French form 
of the word is lazarette 
Lazarus, tomb, 3470 
Lazear, died while seeking cause of 
yellow fever, 2627 
Lazuli bunting, bird, in colour, 3264 
Lazy tongs, picture, 6351 
lb. stands for pound or pounds 
(Latin, libra), 5006 
L.C.B., means Lord Chief Baron 
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L.C.C. means London County Council 
L.C.J. means Lord Chief Justice 
L.D.S. means Licentiate in Dental 
Surgery 

£E, Egyptian pound, which is equal to 
20s. Old. (nominal) 

Lead, atom, 4101 

conductivity : see Heat, Heat con- 
ductors 

ill Briti.sli Empire, 1943 
melting point : see Heat, melting points 
of metals 

protection in X-ray work, 2466 
specific gravity of lead, 4954 
weight of cubic foot : see Weights and 
Measures, weight of materials 

See also Materials, strength of 
materials 

Lead, oxide of, use in electric accu- 
mulatons, 736 

Leadbeater’s cockatoo, 3499 
in colour, 3261 
Leadbeater’s opossum, 2390 
Leaden shot, how it is made, 5861 
Leader, B. W., his painting, Fast Falls 
the Eventide, 3656 

Leading question, in law, a question 
put in such a form as to suggest the 
answer to be given. Such que.stions 
must not be put by counsel to their 
own witnesses 

Lead Kindly Light, story of hymn, 1760 
Lead pencil : see Pencil 
Leaf, colour changes before falling, 336 
development of leaf-bud, 330 
drawing and painting a spray of leaves, 
with pictures, 762 
drawing leaves and twigs, 389 
movements of leaves, 585 
shaped so that light can reach it, 202 
work it does for plant, 458 
is a leaf waterproof ? 3162 
what happens when a leaf falls ? 5367 
why do they change colour in the 
autumn ? 6106 

why have leaves so many shapes ? 1795 
why is the acanthus leaf used so much 
in building ? 6972 
cells of a leaf, 329 
different shapes, 6494 
nine stages in development, 331 
<^een through microscope, 1910 
Lsaf-cutter bee, building methods, 5841 
cells in rotten wood, 5834 
insect, 5S39 

Leaf insect, protective colouring, 5718 
picture, 5719 

Leafy liverwort, flowerless plant, 3403 
League : see Weights and Measures, 
linear measure 

League of Nations, aims and work, 6477 
hope of the world, 4747 
distance of countries from each other 
affects value of membership, 744 
inspired by Homan method of govern- 
ment, 1406 

islands entrusted to New Zealand, 2696 
rescues Aastria from bankruptcy, 4549 
headquarters at Geneva, 4747 
Punch cartoon, 6483 
Leah, married to Jacob, 866 
Leamington. Watering-place in War- 
wickshire, two miles from Warwick. 
29,000 

Leap-frog, how to play, 6671 
Leap Year, why it has an extra day, 268 
Lear, Edward: for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Lear, King ; see King Lear 
Learning, patience the foundation of 
all learning, 2602 

Leather, story of manufacture, 3153 
Australia’s huge exports, 2448 
how to make a leather sucker, 2238 
shark’s skin being treated, 3153 
Pictures of the Leather Trade 
bag manufacture, 4261-62 
bark containing tannin being ground, 
3155 

boot manufacture, picture-story, 5481 
load leaving tannery in Cuba, 3160 
Russian skins carted to tanneries, 3154 
skins being treated, 3154-3160 
Leather buttons, why does a mattress 
have leather buttons ? 4136 
Leather-jacket, larva of crane-fly, 6085 
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Leathery thrips, insect, in colour, 5713 
Leathery turtle, reptile, 4497 
Le Balayeur et la Banque d’Angleterre, 
story in French, 5833 
Lebanon. Syrian mountain range 
rising to over 10,000 feet. Anti- 

Lebanon runs parallel to it 
what are the cedars of Lebanon ? 3391 
cedar trees, 3393, 3470 
Kadisha torrent, 6269 
Lebaudy, French airship, 4447 
Le Breton, Gilles, designed chateau of 
Fontainebleau, 6360 
Le Brun, Charles, French court painter, 
designer of the decorations at Ver- 
sailles ; born Paris 1619 ; died there 
1690 ; first director of the Gobelins 
tapestry factory, 1684 
Le Brun, Madame Vigee, French por- 
trait and landscape painter ; born 
Paris 1755 : died 1842 ; see page 1690 
Comte d’Espagnac, painting, 1686 
Louise Adelaide de Bourbon, 3536 
with her daughter, 1688 
Le Chevalier et la Pierre Merveilleuse, 
story in French, 5342 
Lecky, Sir William Edward, Iri.sh his- 
torian ; born near Dublin 1838 ; died 
London 1903 : see page 3833 
Leclanche cell, electric. 483. 480 
electric battery, 1350 
Ledbury, old market town, 6240 
market house, 1083 
Lee, Robert Edward, American general, 
leader of the Confederate army in the 
Civil War ; born Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, 1807 ; died Lexington 1870 : 

see pages 3680, 3673 
Lee, Sir Sidney, English author and 
biographer ; born London 1859 : see 
page 3833 

Lee, River. Irish river flowing past 
Cork into Cork harbour. 45 miles 
Leeds. Chief centre of the Yorkshire 
cloth industry, on the Aire. An im- 
portant railway and commercial centre, 
it has large leather and engineering 
industries and many other manufac- 
tures, though the woollen trade is 
much the most important. There are 
a university and a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, while within the city 
bounds is Kirkstall Abbey. 460,000: 

see page 338 
arms, in colour. 4990 
City Square, 1832 
Kirkstall Abbey, 962 
towni hall, 4409 

Leeds Castle, Kent, gateway, 1591 
view, 3637 

Leeds University, arms, in colour, 4989 
Leeuwarden. Dutch agricultural centre 
capital of Friesland. 40,000 
new town, 5533 

Leeuwenhoek, Antony van, Dutch 
scientist, a great pioneer of the micro- 
scope ; born. Delft 1632; died there 
1723 : see page 6953 
looking through microscope, 1882 
Leeves, William, English poet and 
musician : born Kensington 174S ; died 
Wrington, Somerset, 1828 : see 1265 
Leeward Islands. British West Indian 
colony ; area 715 square miles : popula- 
tion 130,000 ; capital St. John, Antigua. 
They consist of the presidencies of 
Dominica, Antigua, St. Kitts-Xevis, 
Montserrat, azid the Virgin Islands, 
producing sugar, cotton, fruit, and 
cocoa, 3423 
arms, in colour, 4985 
Brimstone Hill on St. Kitt's, 3436 
flag, in colour, 2407 
general and political map, 2688 
map of plants and industries, 6884-85 
Lefeuvre, Albert Grandfather sculp- 
ture by, 5131 

Lefroy, Harold Maxwell-. British scien- 
tist ; born 1877 : study of house-flies. 
6086, 6452 

Lefuel, French architect, work on the 
Louvre, 6370 

Leg, bones described, 1694 
origin in Amphibian period, 10 
bones of human leg, diagram, 1694 
section of hip-joint, diagram, 1692 
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Legar6, James Matthew: for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Legend of the Goldfish, 6683 
Legends of Charlemagne, 8817 
Legends of King Arthur, picture series, 
6945-48 

Legends of the Stars, 5589 
Legends of Town and Country, 1149 
Sec also subjects of Legends; 
Stories 

Leghorn. Chief seaport of Tuscany, 
Italy, with a good harbour and large 
shipbuilding yards. It has a 17th-eentury 
cathedral with a facade designed by 
Inigo Jones, and trade.s in coral and 
straw hats. 115,000 : see page 4916 
Leghorn fowl, white, picture, 4253 
Legros, Alphonse, French painter and 
etcher, a famous teacher at the Slade 
School in London ; born Dijon 1837 ; 

died Watford 1911 : see page 2668 
Legume, w'hat it is, 2431 
in botany, 6495 
Leh, city of Kashmir, 6503 
Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm von, teach- 
ing about optimism, 3459 
Leicester, Earl of, Spenser’s patron, 740 
portrait, 1077 

Leicester. Capital of Leicestershire, 
on the Soar. Founded in Roman 
times, it became a centre of the wool 
trade in the 13th century, and is now 
famous for its hosiery and boot and 
shoe manufactures. There are remains 
of a castle and of the abbey in which i 
Wolsey died. 235,000 : see pages 340, 
466 

arms, in colour, 4990 
old towm hall yard, 1836 
Leicester shearling ram, picture, 1280 
Leicester sheep, characteristics, 1284 
Leicestershire. English Midland county ; 
area 823 square miles ; population 
495,000 ; capital Leicester. Mainly 
agricultural, it- has hosiery and leather 
industries in the towns, while coal is 
mined near Coalville. Market Har- 
borough, Loughborough, and Melton 
^lowbray are market towns 
Leichhardt, Ludwig, German explorer ; 
born near Beskow, Prussia, 1813 ; 
disappeared in Australia, 1848 : see 
pages 6069, 6063 

Leif the Lucky, reached Labrador and 
Massachusetts (A.d. 1000), 1014 
Leighton, E. Blair, painting, Evicted, 
3780 

Leighton, Frederick, Lord, English 
classical painter and sculptor ; born - 
Scarborough 1830 ; died London 1896 : 
see pages 2544, 4768 

Paintings and Sculptures 
Athlete and Python, 4653 
Britons trading with Phoenicians, 463 
Captive Andromache, 2555 
Helen of Troy, 5305 
Last Watch of Hero, 2549 
Return of Persephone, 3522 
Spirit of the Summit, 2555 
The Sluggard, 4772 

Leighton Buzzard, woodland scene, 2373 
Leinster. Eastern province of Ireland, 
comprising 12 counties ; area 7624 
square miles; population 1,165,000 
Leipzig. Busy Saxon commercial city, 
famous for its great printing and book 
trades, its industrial fairs, its univer- 
sity, and its pianoforte, paper, chemical, 
and scientific instrument manufac- 
tures. 600,000 : see 4426 
Law courts, 4435 

Leipzig, battle of. Fought between 
Napoleon and the allied Russians, 
Austrians, Prussians, and Swedes in 
1813, and known as the Battle of the 
Nations. Blucher with 60,000, Schwarz- 
enberg with 240,000. and Bernadotte 
with 135,000 men, pressed Napoleon so 
hard that his Saxon allies went over to 
the enemy, and he brought back only 
a part of his 300,000 men, 4298, 4310 
Letter’s tube, coil of flexible tube which 
is placed round a body or limb, and 
through which hob or cold water is 
poured to raise or lower the tempera- 
ture 
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Leith. Porb of Pdinhnrgh, and since 
1020 part of the city. It has ship- 
building yards and chemical works and 
a large liarhour 

Leitrim. County of Connaught, Ire- 
land ; area G13 square miles ; popu- 
lation 05,000 ; capital Carrick-on- 
Shannon 

Leixoes. Portuguese port, 5402 
Le Lorrain, Robert, French 17th-century 
sculptor, 4645 

Le Loup dans la Niiit, story in French, 
6081 

Lely, Sir Peter, English portrait painter ; 
horn Soest, Westphalia, 161S ; died 
London 1080; court painter to 
Charles II : see page 1924 
Pictures by Sir Peter Lely 
Comtesse de Grammcnt, 1927 
Duchess of Cleveland, 1927 
i\[ary Davis, 1920 
Xell Gwynn, 1927 
Thomas Staiiley, 1924 
Le Mans. Old capital of Maine, France, 
on the Sarthe. The cathedral is one of 
the most beautiful in France, with 
a Romanesque nave 300 feet long, 
and a M'ondorful Gothic choir of the 
I3th century. There are manufactures 
of woollen goods and soap. 70,000 
architecture of cathedral, 5989 
cathedral, ap.se, 599S 
Lemberg, chief city of Galicia, Poland, 
with Roman Catholic, Greek, and 
Armenian cathedrals. 210,000 
ancient Polish academy, 6133 
cathedral, 0140 

Lemercier, Jaegues, designed PaviUon 
de rnorloge in Lonvre, 6370 
Lemming, migration of millions m 
search of food, 1035 
Norwegian animal, 1033 
Lemon, fruit is the seed, 1813 
northern limit reached in Spain, 5407 
picked when unripe, 1814 
as it grows, 1810 
being gathered in Sicily, 1815 
seeds, 333 

Lemon sole, Pisli in colour, facing 5100 
Lemon thyme, 5j2i 
Lemoyne, Jean Baptiste, French sculp- 
tor; born 1704; died 1778: see 4646 
L’Empereur et les Figues, story in 
French, '5708 

Lemstrom, scientist, investigates effect 
of aurora on vegetation, 238 
Lemur, animal, first appearance on 
e.arth, 2379 

lieadquarters in Madagascar, 166 
Galago, 104 
ring-tailed, 104 

Lena, Great Siberian river rising. in the 
linikal iMoiiutains and flowing into the 
.-Arctic. 3000 miles : 5903, 6014 
Le Nain, three French brothers, painters 
or rustic scenes ; all were born at I.aon, 
and all admitted to the Academy in 
1048 : see page 1682 
paintings, Peasants at Supper, 10S6 
Piper among the Hills, 1083 
Lenbach, Franz von, German portrait 
painter ; born Schrobenhausen, Bav- 
aria, 1830 ; died 1004 ; see page 3398 
portrait of Bismarck, 3404 
study of children, 3401 
Lenepveu, Jules, Coronation of Charles 
Vll, painting, 2257 
scenes fjom life of Joan of Arc, 2257 
Leningrad ; see Petrograd 
Lenoir, Alfred, John the Baptist, 
sculpture by, 4898 ' 

Lens. One of the chief coal-mining 
centres of northern France, though 
much damage was done to the mines in 
the war. 30,000 
Lens, camera’s lens, 4752 
magnifying power. 1883 
optica], 4383 

Lentil, valuable food, 2432 
leo I, Pope, defied Huns, 2156 
Leo III, Pope, crowned Charlemagne 
emperor, 2522, 2524 
Leo X, Pope, Michael Angelo works for 
him, 6185 

Leochares, Greek sculptor of the fourth 
century B.o., a pupil of Scopas, 4277 


Lerida. Ancient Spanish cathedral city 
in Catalonia, making textiles, leather, 


paper and glass. 25,000 
Lermonstov, Michael, Russian poet and 
novelist; born Moscow 1S14 ; killed 
in the Caucasus 1841 : see page 4817 
Le Roi qui arrlva a Caehemire, story in 
Frencli, 5582 

Lerolle. H., his painting, The Birthplace 
of Jesus, 1065 
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Leon. Ancient capital of the former 
kingdom of Leon, with one of the 
loveliest cathedrals in Spain. 20,000 : 

see pages 5270, 5994 
Leon. I.argest city of Nicaragua, with 
a cathedral and a university and a 
brisk trade in agricultural produce, 
timber, and minerals. 40,000 
Leonardo da Vinci, Florentine painter, 
sculptor, engineer, and architect, 
greatest intellectual and artistic genius 
of. his day ; bom Vinci, near Florence 
1452 ; died CIoux, Touraine, 1519 : see 
pages 688, 6186 
Botticelli’s friend, 6678 
compared with Rembrandt, 1559 
Florence council hall decorated, 4730 
on fossils, 3650 

staircase in Chateau de Blois said to be 
designed by, 6359 
tapestries by, 6738 

shows mode! of his flying machine to 
patron, 0187 
statue at iVOlan, 4923 

Pictures by Leonardo da Vinci 
Beatrice d'Este, 0S9 
IMadonna of the Rocks, 089 
Mary, St. Anne, and Jesus, 089 
Mona Lisa, 093 
portrait of himself, 0183 
portrait of Lodovico Sforza, 089 
The Last Supper, 094 
Leonato, character in Shakespeare’s 
Much Ado About Nothing, 6046 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero, Italian com- 
poser ; born Naples 1858 ; died 
Montecatini near Lucca in 1919 
portrait, 145 

Leonidas, Spartan king and hero ; died 
in defending the pass of Thermopylae 
against the Persians 480 B.c. : see 6389 
at defence of Thermopylae, 3121 
Leonids, meteor showers, 3608, 6730 
Leontes, in Shakespeare’s play, A 
Winter’s I’ale, 6051 
Leopard, characteristics, 418 
pictures, 422, 423 

Leopard and Tortoise, sculpturs by John 
Swan, 4768 

Leopard cat, picture, 424 
Leopardi, Alessandro, Venetian sculp- 
tor ; flourished 1487 to probably 1512 ; 
see pages 272, 277 

Leopardi, Count Giacomo, Italian poet 
a.nd classical scholar ; born Recanati, 
near Ancona, 1798 ; died Naples 1837 : 
see page 4583 

Leopard moth, and caterpillar, in 
colour, facing 5935 
Leopard-tortoise, reptile, 44SS 
Leopold IX, king of Belgium, 6749 
Leopoldville. Belgian tr/idiug centre on 
tlie Congo, being connected by railway 
with Matadi. 10,000 : see page 6749 
Lepanto, battle of. Naval engagement 
between 275 oared galleys of the Turks 
and 202 of the Holy League under Don 
John of Austria. The fight took place 
off the Curzolari islands, and the Turks 
were finally crushed at sea, losing 190 
ships. Cervantes lost his left hand 
during this battle, 5027, 5157 
Leper, Father Damien’s work and 
death among lepers, 1144 
in England in old days, 2920 
Lepidodendron, in Devonian age, 1136 
Lepidoptera : see Moths and Butterfiies 
Le Pot, Jean, carver of the beautiful 
doors at Beauvais Cathedral, 5988 
Lepsius, Karl Richard,, made survey of 
Egypt, 6850 

Le Pay. Picturesque French town in 
Auvergne, with a very old Romanesque 
cathedral. 20,000 

Le Renard et le Cheval FidMe. story in 
French, 6569 


Lerwick, Capital and fishing port of 
the Shetlands, on jMainland. (4800) 
general view, 1338 

Lescot, Pierre, French architect, builder 
of part of the Louvre ; born Paris about 
1510 ; died 1578 : see page 6360 
Les Eaux-Bonnes, France, 4050 
Lese majeste, French for An offence of 
disrespect constituting a mild form of 
treason ; literally, injured majesty 
Leslie, Charles R., his painting, Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 0072 
Leslie, Countess, Raeburn’s wife, 5696 
Leslie, Shane, poems : see Poetry Index 
Lesse, Belgian river, 5646 
Lesser auk, food and home, 4000 
Lesser Bear, mythological story, 3519 
Lesser black-backed gull, in colour, 3022 
Lesser burdock, heatlilaiid flower, 5022 
Lesser celandine, 4289, 6941 
flower, in colour, 4288 
Lesser convolvulus : see Field bindweed 
Lesser periwinkle, what it is like, 4782 
flower, in colour, 4906 
Lesser redpoll, bird, in colour, 3021 
nest and e.gg5, 2903 

Lesser shrubby orach : see Sea purslane 
Lesser skull-cap, what it is like, 5892 
Lesser snapdragon, in colour, 4063 
Lesser spotted globe-fish, picture, 5231 
Lesser spotted woodpecker, bird, in 
colour, 3021 

Lesser stitchwort, 5023, 6492 
flower, in colour, 5144 
Lesser water-beetle, in colour, 0335 
Lesser whitethroat. bird, in colour, 2900 
Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, German 
poet, dramatist, and critic, first out- 
standing figure in German literature ; 
born Ciamenz, Saxony, 1729 ; died 
Brunswick 1781 : see page 4698 
Eight Little Fables by Lessing, 3624 
on God and Truth, 494 
portrait, 4695 

Le Sueiir, Eustache, French liistorical 
and portrait painter ; born Paris 1617 ; 
died there in 1655 

Charles Stuart statue in London, 4232 
painter of twenty-two pictures of life 
of St. Bruno, 1684 
Christ and Mary Magdalen, 1680 
L’Etat, e’est moi, French for I am the 
State ; a saying of Louis XIV 
Lethe, river of forgetfulnes.s, 3532, 6930 
Letter, story of posting and delivering, 
4827 

why can we not send a letter without a 
stamp on it ? 3651 
See also Post Office 

Letterkenny. Cathedral and market- 
town of Co. Donegal, Irish Free State, 
on the Swilly. (2200) 

Letters, verses made with figures and 
letters, 506 

Letters of Mark, commissions to private 
persons to prey on sliipping of an 
enemv in war ; abolished at Congress of 
Paris (1850) 

Letton, John, fir.st printer in the city of 
London ; lived last half of the 15th 
century, dying probably 1483 ; see 
page 1517 

Lettre de Cachet, in France a sealed 
letter directing the arrest and imprison- 
ment of a person without trial ; 

abolished by the Revolution 
Letts, Latvian people, 6022 
Lettuce, as salad from early times, 2434 
acrid, flower, in colour, 4287 
cabbage lettuce, 2433 
ivy-leaved, flower iu colour, 4900 
Levant. Name applied to the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, especially 
to those of Turkey, Syria, and Egypt 
Leveii, Loch. Scottish lake in Kinross- 
shire, containing several beautiful 
islands. On one of these, Castle Island, 
are the ruins of the castle in which 
Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned 
Lever, mechanism in signal boxes, 4192 
tliree orders, 0349 

Leverett, Sidney, rescues fellow-diver, 
story, 6935 

Leverrier, Urbain J. Joseph, discovery 
of Neptune, 987. 3233. 3358 
Lever scales, for weighing, 6352 
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Leviathan, Thomas Hobbes’s great 
work, 4842 

Leviathan, S.S., length, 2651 
deck from above, 3700 
during construction, 2054 
luxurious saloons, 3821 
interior, 3705, 3824 
Levulose, what it is, 5108 
Lewes. Ancient capital of Sussex, 
on the Ouse. Containing a fine Norman 
castle, now the proi)erty of the nation, 
it was the scene of Henry Ill’s defeat 
bySimon de Montfort (in 1204). 11,000 
battle of Lewes, 840 , 

arms, in colour, 4991 
Castle, barbican, 1592 
Lewis. Northernmost and largest of the 
outer Hebrides ; area S50 square miles ; 
population 35,000. Stock-raising and 
fishing are carried on, Stornoway being 
the chief town : 765 
Lexington, American War of Indepen- 
dence began there, 3678 
Leyden. Beautiful old Dutch city, 
famous for its defence against the 
Spaniards, 1573-74. It has a celebrated 
miiversity and a fine picture gallery, 
and manufactures textiles. 05,000 
ancient university, 5532 
Leyden jars invented by Musschen- 
broek, 5326 
siege, 5527, 5655 

tovm hall the finest in Holland, 6371 
waterway, 5530 

Leyden jar, electric condenser consist- 
ing of a glass jar lined inside and out 
with tin-foil for two-thirds of its 
height, 236, 235 

Sir William Watson improves jar, 5326 
Leys, Baron Hendrik, Belgian liistorical 
painter ; born Antwerp, 1815 ; died 
there, 1809 : see page 3399 
Leys School, arms, in colour, 4989 
Leyster, Judith, jMerry Young Man, 
picture of, 3536 

Leyton. Essex suburb of London, on 
the border of Epping Eorest. 130,000 
Lhasa. Tibetan capital, famous as a 
Buddhist forbidden city. Here are the 
immense palace of the Dalai Lama and 
huge monasteries, but up to 1904 the 
city had only once been visited by an 
Englishman. 25,000 
British enter it (in 1904), 6503 
general view, 0511 

Lhermitte, Leon Augustin, French 
painter, a follower of Millet, 2792 
Paying the Reapers, painting, 3777 
L’Homme qui se rappela, story in 
French, 6953 

Lias rocks, found on coast from York- 
shire to Dorset, 1505 
Lihau. Latvian seaport exporting grain, 
linseed, llax, atid dairy produce. Its har- 
bour is free from ice for all but a fort- 
night in the year. 80,000 : see page 
6022 

Liberator, The, anti-slavery newspaper 
in America, 3245 

Liberia. West African Negro republic ; 
area 40,000 square miles ; population 
about 2,000,000 ; capital Monrovia 
(0000). Founded by the American 
Colonisation Society in 1820 for the re- 
settlement of freed slaves, it was 
recognised as independent in 1847. 
Palm kernels and oil, piassava, coffee, 
cocoa, ivorv, and kola nuts are ex- 
ported : 6744 
flags, in colour, 4011 
Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite, French for 
Liberty, equality, fraternity ; the 
motto of the French Republic 
Liberty, great creators of liberty, 889 
what it means, 4207 
sculpture by Dalou, 4209 
statue in New York harbour, 3085 
symbolical picture, 2407 
Library, Ashurbanipars library in 
Assyria, 6264 

firet public library built by Caesar, 1536 
Libreville. Capital and i)ort of French 
Gaboon, West Africa 
Libyan Desert. Eastern part of the 
Sahara, covering vast areas in Tripoli, 
Egypt, and the Sudan 


Licence duty, what it is, 4659 

Lichen, lialf alga and half fungus, 3411 

in Antarctic, 5980 

life-story, 702 

u.ses, 1440 

lands of lichen, 3408-9 
Lichfield. Ancient city of Stafford- 
shire, with a splendid three-spired 
cathedral. Dr. Johnson was born 
here, his birthplace now being a 
museum. (8500) : see page 5871 
Samuel Johnson’s birthplace, 1976 
arms, in colour, 4991 
pictures of cathedral, 1831, 5SS1 
Lido, The, at Venice, 2599 
Lie, Jonas, Norwegian novelist of sea- 
faring life ; born near Drammen 1833 ; 

died 1908 : see pages 4941, 4937 
Liebermann, Max, German painter, 3398 
his painting, Preserve Makers, 3399 
Liebig, Baron Justus von, German 
chemist, father of organic cheinF'try ; 
born Darmstadt 1803 ; died Munich 
1873 : see pages 5574, 6313 
discovered chloroform, 4472 
portrait, 5509 

Liechtenstein. Principality on the 
Upper Rhine, between Switzerland and 
Austrian Vorarlberg ; area 05 square 
miles; population 11,000: see 6979 
flag, in colour, 4011 

Liege. Belgian city on the Meuse, 
in a great coal-mining district. Be- 
sides woollens and leather, it has a 
great manufacture of iron and steel, 
the locomotive works at Scraing near by 
being esi)ecially important. There 
are a university and a lOth-centnry 
cathedral. 170,000 : see page 5650 
steps leading to Citadel, 5600 
Life, Earth filled by living things, 77 
first forms, 38. 199, 701, 827, 5006 
affected by Earth’s shape, 2127 
ancient type found in Australia, 2443 
appears on the Earth 36 million years 
ago, 10, 11 

egg or ovum the origin, 2516 
explorers of life, 5569 
four great chapters of life, 329 
making of the body, 451 
most important living things are in- 
visible, 2477 

smallest are microbes, 575 
Sun essential, 201 
taking life for food, 2557 
water essential, 328, 830 
water its first home, 42, 325 
Wonder Questions 
can chemistry build up life, 6719 
could we live without rain ? 5862 
did the people of long ago live longer 
than the people of today ? 5122 
how to watch the unfolding of life, 6301 
what did first living things eat ? 5008 
ladder of life, 79 
cycle of, S5 

Lifeboat, pioneers of its building, 5950 
race for, story, with picture, 6193 
specially built to give low centre of 
gravity, 5075 

why does it not sink ? 5738 
Life Brigades, religious organisations 
for training boys and girls founded by 
Dr. J. B. Patou in 1899 and carried on 
by the National Sunday School Union 
Ligament, distinct from tendon, 1809 
support in standing, 1568 
Light, modern scientific theories, 5690, 
5815, 5936 

Newton’s theory, 5689 
amount received by the planets : see 
Astronomy tables 

different kind given off bv every kind 
of atom, 1539, 3850, 5818 
due to movement in the ether, 4098, 
4594, 5689 

food for human body, 1429, 2182 
importance in art, 1426, 2789, 2924 
interference of light explained, 6353 
of stars and Sun, 3116 
photographing its movements, 4756 
plants’ growth retarded by, 585 
radiation pressure, 5816 
reflection follows fixed laws, 5936 
refraction explained, 4098, 5817, 5936 
relation to heat, 4099 

72G9 


spectrum analysis. 5817 
speed estimated, 9, 4993, 5689 
does a light- wave go through glass ? 684 
does light die away ? 559 
bow do we know the speed of light ? 
4993 

how many waves are there in a beam of 
light? 3650 

what is the blue light on the sea at 
night? 4520 

why does light go out in water, but 
flare up in paralfm ? 3036 
spectrum in coloui-, facing 3725 
See also Colour 

Light-breasted Arctic skua, 3907 
Lighthouse, Alexandria’s wonder of the 
world, 4884, 6872 

equipped with wireless, 2218, 2220 
lamp turned by children, story, 6195 
can a lighthouse manage itself ? 3889 
Alexandria, 4888 
automatic, off Guernsey, 3889 
flag in colour of Irish lighthouses, 2406 
guiding ship, 559 
Mumbles, Swansea, 1460 
Lightning, Benjamin Franklin’s experi- 
ment with it, 5327 
caused by rain, 2868 
its power, 108, 238 
shape of flash, 2868 
why does lightning kill a man ? 4136 
why does lightning strike certain 
things ? 2666 

Lightning conductor, Benjamin Frank- 
lin invents, 5327 
its use, 238, 2666 
Light Sussex fowl, 4253 
Light-wave, colour depends on number 
of waves, 561, 3650, 6845 
Sir Isaac Newton rejects theory, 5689 
Light-year, astronomical term for 
the distance travelled by light in a 
year. The distances of many stars 
from the Earth have been calculated 
by means of this stupendous figure of 

5.876.008.880.000 miles, 2995, 3726 
explanatory picture, 3853 

See also Weights and Measures, 
units of measurement 
Ligier-Richier, French artist, 4644 
Lignite, varieties of lignite, 2714 
Ligny, battle of, 1458 
Ligurians. An ancient race of Mediter- 
ranean stock which still persists in 
Sicily, South Italy, Sardinia, and Cor- 
sica. Coming from North Africa, the 
Ligurians peopled Italy and penetrated 
into the Rhineland 
Lilac, relation of ash tree, 3787 
Lilienthal, Otto, German pioneer of the 
aeroplane ; born Anklam, Pomerania, 
1848 ; killed flying 1896 : see page 22 
portrait, 21 

Lille. Centre of the French textile 
industries, near the Belgian frontier. 
There are linen, cotton, thread, damask, 
cloth, and tulle manufactures, besides 
others of tobacco, paper, sugar, and 
machinery. 205,000 ; see page 4170 
Lily, Luther Biurbank’s experiments 
with, 6260 

section of anther under microscope, 3882 
section of bud under microscope, 1915 
lilium anratiim, C379 
Madonna lily, 6379 
Turk’s cap, 6381 
Victoria Regia, 3053 
Lily-of-the-valley, what it is like, 4780 
flower, 6382 ; in colour, 4905 
Lima. Capital and largest cit 3 ’' of 
Peru, seven miles from its port, Callao. 
Founded in 1535 by Pizarro, it has 
a fine cathedral and the oldest univer- 
sity in America ; manufactures include 
textiles, pottery, paper, soap, dye- 
stuffs, and tobacco. 180,000 
Pizarro founds it, 6996 
Limasol, C\'priis, general view, 3435 
Limb, how to treat a broken limb, 6178 
Limbourg, Pol de, Flemish painter, 1058 
illuminated Book of Honrs, 1051 
Limburg, province of Holland, 5531 
Limburg. Picturesque old cathedral 
city of western Germanj’’, on the Lahn. 

12.000 

architecture of cathedral, 5991 
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lime (alkaline earth), action of rain on 
642 

caustic, 4348 
in milk, 2183, 2308 
in yolk of egg, 2559 
of organic origin, 768 
proportion in sea water, 2495 
use in tannery, 3155 
weight of a cubic foot : sec Weights 
and Measures, weight of materials 
why docs water boil when put on lime ? 
5001 

Lime (citrous fruit), 1813 
Montserrat produces lime jwicc, 3423 
used to resist scurvy, 1814, 2380 
Lime, or Linden (tree), use of wood, 3788 
tree, leaves and dowers, 3913 
winged seeds, 9-17 

Lime hawk moth, and caterpillar, in 
colour, facing 5935 

Limerick. County of Munster, Ireland ; 
area lOGI square miles ; population 
145,000 ; capital Limerick. Dairy 
farming and stock-raising arc im- 
portant 

Limerick. Capital of Co. Limerick, 
Munster, and third largest city of the 
Irish Dree State. Standing Avhere the 
Shannon becomes navigable, it is a 
considerable port, dairy produce being 
the chief export ; there is also a famous 
trade in lace. It has a Protestant and 
a Roman Catholic cathedral. 39,000 
view, 3070 

Limestone, formation of, 1011, 4856 
in. carboniferous system, 1257 
oolitic, 1505 
Silurian, 1009 
value to Britain, 2714 
weight per cubic yard, 2173 
piece under microscope, 3883 
varieties, 2004-6 

Limestone polypody, fern in colour, 1799 
Limited Liability Company, what it is, 
5140 

Limnometer, for recording continuously 
the height of water, particularly in a 
lake 

Limoges. Old capital of the former 
French province of Limousin, with a 
famous porcelain industry. Its Gothic 
cathedral, begun in the 13th century, 
was completed in 1851. 95,000 : see 
pages 4170, 6738 
Limonite, brown iron ore, 1304 
Limosin, Leonard, famous painter of 
enamels, 6738 

Limpet, characteristics, 5099, 6585 
palate of, under microscope, 1910 
sucker of, 6577 
varieties of, 6577, 0581 
Limpopo. South African river forming 
the northern border of the Transvaal. 
800 miles 

Linarite, sulphate of lead and coj)pcr, 
1304 

Linchpin, pin passed through the axle- 
end to prevent a wheel from working 
its way off 

Lincoln, Abraham, American states- 
man, President of the United States 
in the Civil War ; born Hardin County. 
Kentucky, 1809 ; assassinated at Wa.sh- 
ington 1865 : liberated the slaves, 1638, 
3245, 3680 

]\Iarkham’s fine poem on, 4206 
results of his murder, 3791 
soldier pardoned by Lincoln for sleep- 
ing on guard, 5216 
AYhitman's poem on his death, 4204 
Pictures of Abraham Lincoln 
birthplace in Kentucky, 1644 
in hour of victory, 1645 
national memorial at AA'ashington, 3790 
portrait of his stepmother. 1644 
portraits, 1044, 3673 
scenes of early life, 1644, 1045 
sitting with liis Cabinet, 3683 
statue at Westminster, London, 16-14 
with his son Tad, 1044 
Lincoln. Cathedral city and eaj.ital of 
Lincolnshire, on the Witham. One 
of the most ancient vilaccs in England, 
it has remains of Roman walls, the 
keep of a Xorman castle, and several 
medieval buildings and churches ; 
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the splendid 'cathedral, begun about 
1030, is magnificently situated on a 
hill. Agricultural machinery is manu- 
factured. 66,000 ; sec pages 466, 5871 
arms of the city in. colour, 4991 
castle, 1835 

cathedral, 5877, 5881 ‘ 

Lincoln College, Oxford, arms in colour, 
4988 

Lincoln sheep, home of, 1284 
Lincolnshire. Second largest English 
county, being divided into three ad- 
ministrative counties — Lindsey, Hol- 
land, and Kesteven ; area 2665 square 
miles ; population 600,000 ; capital 
Lincoln. Mainly agricultural, it 
contains part of the Fens in the south, 
the lower course of the Trout in the 
north, and the Lincolnshire Wolds in 
the cast ; Grimsby, Grantham, Spald- 
ing, Boston, Louth, Horiicastlc, Stam- 
ford, Imminghani, Sleaford, f'k e- 
thorpes, and Gaimsborough arc the 
chief towns 

discovery of Anglo-Saxon burying 
place, 588 

Lincoln’s Inn, barristers admitted to 
practise, 4777 
gateway, 6252 
library, 1220 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, square designed 
by Inigo Jones, 4106 
Lind, Jenny, Swedish ''singer ; horn 
Stockholm 1820 ; died near Alalvern 
1887 : sec page 5779 
Linden : see Lime or Linden (tree) 
Lindisfarne : see Holy Island 
Lindisfarne manuscript, famous illumi- 
nated AIS. in British Museum, 1923 
Lindsay, Lady Anne, Scottish writer of 
songs ; born in Fifeshiro 1750 ; died 
London 1825 : see page 1265 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Lindsay, Robert Leiper, heroism at oil- 
well fire, 6914 

Lindsay, Vachel, American poet ; horn 
Springfield, Illinois, 1879 : see 4206 
Linear Measure : see AVoights and 
Measures 

Lined scallop, shell, 1177 
Linen, Flemish medieval manufacture, 
5526 

Great Britain's exports, 340 
growth of manufactiu'c in Stuart age, 
1214 

Ireland’s manufacture, 339, 3066 
Liner, building of big ship told in 
pictures, 2649, 2001 
interior, with pictures, 3703-3710, 
3818-3827 

Majestic and Alaiirctania, 3573, 3817 
ring of Alaiirctania’s turbine-drum, 3211 
wireless cabin, 2219 
Lines of force : see Alagnet 
Line-squall, what it is, 6720 
Ling (fish), 37, 4858 
Ling (plant) : see Heatlier 
Link : see Weiglits and Measures, land 
measure 

Link belt and pulley, 6350 
Link belt bucket elevator, 6352 
Link-boy, what lie did, 3647 
Linkoping. Ancient Swedish city, with 
a 12th-centnry Romanesque cathedral. 
30,000 

Linley, Miss, Gainshorough’s picture, 72 
Linlithgow. Capital of Linlithgowshire, 
standing 17 miles west of Edinbiu-gh! 
Here are ruins of the 15th-century 
royal palace in which Mary Queen of 
Scots was horn. (4000) 
Linlithgowshire. . Scottish Lowland 
county ; area 120 square miles ; iiopii- 
lation 85,000 ; capital Linlithgow 
Linnaea borealis, wliat it is like, 4781 
llawer in colour, 4905 
Linnaeus, Carolus, Swedish naturalist 
:.nd botanist; born Rasbult, Smalaud. 

1707 ; died Upsala 1778 : sec page 5572 
classification of plants, 6489 
liis Ijapland tour, 5779 
wliy he gave plants Latin names. 6354 
portrait, 4937 
praying on heath, 5571 
resting in study, 0489 
Linne, Karl von : see Linnaeus, Carolu-s 
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Linnean Society, origin of, 5572 
Linn ell, John, hi.s paintings 
Koonday Rest, 5365 
The AA'oodcutters, 3775 
Linnet, food and plumage, 2901 
picture, 2892 ; in colour. 2900 
ucst and eggs, 2903 
Linotype, description of, 1518, 6960 
explanatory pictures, 6961 
Linseed, Argentina’s great export, 7013 
uses of the oil, 2564 
Lint, bales of, 174 

Linz. Austrian city on the Danube, 
witji two cathedrals and textile trades. 

100,000 : see page 4549 
general view, 4560 
Lion, characteristics and food, 418 
home of, 417, 2943 
in coat-of-arins, 4983 
sensible to high-pitched sounds, 6181 
stories of its fierceness, 418 
tail has a spur at end, 2339 
Assyrian lion hunt, sculpture, 3898 
in ancient sculpture, 469, 3891 
in heraldry, 927 

in modern sculpture, 4052, 4656 
pictures, 40, 421, 423, 424, 4017 
Lion and the Bull, fable, 3992 
Lion and the Bulls, fable, with picture, 
4115 

Lion and the Cat, story. 3495 
Lion and the Deer, fable, 3992 
Lion and the Unicorn, rhyme and pic- 
ture, 5915 

Lion-hound, Rhodesian dog, 670 
Lippi, Filippino, Botticelli’s favourite 
])upil, 6678 

Lippi, Filippo, Floreutiue painter, 
teacher of Botticelli ; born Florence 
iwobahly 4402 ; died Spoleto 1469 : 

see pages 574, 825 
his Aladonna adoring Child, 507 
Lips, their functions, 1931 
toiicli-bodies in them, 1433 
Liquid, molecule’s behaviour in, 4101 
specific gravity of liquids, 4954 
can a liquid be compressed ? 3648 
Liquid air, its uses, 5319 
heating properties, 5317 
Liquid compass, one in which the card 
is submerged in a chamber filled with 
liquid — generally 35 parts of alcohol and 
05 of distilled water, but sometimes oil 
Liquid measure : see AVcights and 
Aleasures 

Liquorice, what it is like, 2691 
wild : see Creeping rest-harrow 
Lir, Children of, story, 6687 
Lisbon. Capital and chief port of 
Portugal, on the Tagus. Having been 
almost destroyed by the earthquake of 
1755, the city is generally modern, 
with wide streets and fine squares, 
tlic monastery and church of Belem 
are a splendid monument to the seamen 
of the nation. Textiles, jewellery, 
hardware, soap, and leather arc manu- 
factured. 500,000 : see page 5402 
captured from Al.oors, 5398 
Pictures of Lisbon 
Praga do Commercio, arch, 5403 
Praga do Commercio' square, 5397 
public garden, 5400 
Rna Augusta, 5403 
view of aqueduct, 5414 
west front of cathedral, 5403 
Lisburn. Cathedral city and linen 
manufacturing centre in Co. Antrim, 
8 miles south-west of Belfast. 12.500 
Lisieux. Old city in Normandy, France, 
with a fine cathedral and a manufac- 
ture of cretonnes. 15,000 
Lisiewicz, T. W., his painting Suffer 
little cliildren, 4213 
Lisle, Rouget de : see Ronget dc Lisle 
Lismore. Cathedral town in Co. 

AAhitcrford, Alimster. (1600) 

Lister, Joseph, Lord, English surgeon 
and scientist ; horn Upton, Essex, 
1827; died London 1912; fonndor of 
the antiseiitic system of surgery, 2624 
at work in surgerv, 2625 
portraits, 1827, 4134 
Lister, Joseph, English optician, father 
of Lord luster ; born London 1786 ; 
died there in 1809 
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Liszt, Franz, Hungarian composer, one 
of the greatest of pianists ; born llaid- 
iiig, Hungary, 1811; died Bayreuth in 
ISSG : see page 145 
Litchi, fruit in colour, 2688 
Literary Club, formed by Dr. Johnson 
and his friends, 1978, 5698 
LITERATURE 

The following are actual headings 
of the chapters in this group ; the 
subjects dealt with will be found in 
their proper places in the index 
The Realms of Gold, 109 
Poetry jMore Precious than Gold, 239 
Our First Storytellers, 363 
The Greatest English Book, 485 
The Book as Sweet as Music, 613 
The Poet Who Followed Chaucer, 739 
A Sliining Splendour Comes, 857 
Shakespeare’s Poems, 979 
Shakespeare at His Height, 1101 
IMilton the Great, 1231 
The Great Epic of Milton, 1355 
John Bunyan and Daniel Defoe, 1477 
Poets of a Dull Day, 1609 
Swift, Addison, and Steele, 1729 
The Diary Writers, 1849 
Dr. Johnson and His Friends, 1975 
Poetry Goes Back to the Country, 2101 
The Master of the People’s Songs, 2221 
The Tellers of Tales, 2347 
Wordsworth and His Friends, 2471 
Byron, Scott, Shelley, and Keats, 2595 
Scott and His Stories, 2719 
Books of Dickens and Thackeray, 2847 
The Writers of Essays, 2969 
The Historians, 3093 
Carlyle and Ruskin, 3215 
The Fame of Alfred Tennyson, 3337 
The Fine Story of the Brownings, 3455 
Great Fiction in its Full Tide, 3579 
Storytellers of Our Time, 3711 
Prose Writers of Our Time, 3829 
Poetry Reaches the Peo])lc, 3953 
Poets of Yesterday and Today, 4079 
English Poetry Over the Sea, 4201 
English Prose Oversea, 4331 
The Literature of France, 4453 
The Literature of Italy, 4581 
The Literatme of Germany, 4695 
The Literature of Russia, 4815 
The Literature of Scandinavia, 4937 
Literature of Spain and Portugal, 5055 
The Literature of Greece, 5179 
The Story of Homer’s Iliad, 5303 
The Literature of Rome, 5425 
The Most Famous Roman Book, 5553 
The Literatures of the East, 5673 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 5801 
Stories from Spenser, 5919 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, 6039 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies, 6161 
Shakespeare’s Histories and Fantasies, 
6289 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 6413 
Passages from Shakespeare, 6529 
Milton’s Masterpiece, 6655 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 6781 
Tennyson’s Masterpiece, 6909 
American contributions to, 4201, 4331 
English literature founded on Alfred’s 
work, 2908 

English literature quickened by world 
adventure in Elizabeth’s time, 858 
Literature and the Arts, painting by 
Puvis de Chavannes, 2973 
Litharge, in electric accumulators, 736 
Lithgow. Coal-mining town in the 
Blue Mountains of Kew South Wales, 
Australia. 13,000 

Lithium salts, used in fireworks, 3885 
Lithuania. Republic of eastern Europe, 
in the Kiemen basin ; area about 
20,000 square miles : population about 
2,300,000. Kovno or Kaunas (100,000) 
is the capital, and Memel the chief 
port, but since 1918 the boundaries 
have remained undecided. Agriculture, 
poultry farming, and forestry are 
carried on, 1713, 6022, 6480 
Poland united with Lithuania in 14th 
century, 6132 
flags in colour^ 4011 
market scene, 6026 
map, animals, plants, industries, 6141 
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map, general and political, 6140 
Litmus paper, made from lichen, 1440 
LitLD. means Doctor of Letters 
Little adder’s tongue, in colour, 1798 
Little auk, four million in a Spitsbergen 
bay, 4000 

Little Beaver, story and picture, 4113 
Little Belt, Danish channel, 5768 
Little Blacky-Tops, rhyme, music, and 
picture, 6776 

Little Blue Boy, picture in colour, 403 
Little Bo-Peep, rhyme, music, and pic- 
ture. 5423 

Little Brington, village green, 1834 
Little Brown-paper Parcel, story, 6323 
Little Crooked Man, rhyme picture, 6907 
Little Dorrit, by Charles Dickens, 2848 
Little earwig, insect in colour, 5713 
Little Entente, new alliance of Euro- 
pean States, 4553, 5150 
Little fern, in colour, 2898 
Little Flowers of St. Francis, book 
written by St. Francis of Assisi, 566 
Little Goody Twoshoes, story and pic- 
ture, 407 

Little grebe, bird, in colour, 3023 
Littlehampton. Port and watering- 
place in West Su.ssex, at the mouth of 
the A run. 11,500 

Little Holland, Australia so named in 
former days, 2379 

Little ivory cap, edible fungus, 3411 
Little Miss Muffet, picture in colour, 402 
Little owl, picture, 3501 ; in colour, 3023 
Little Pixies of Land’s End, story, 1523 
Little Poor Man of Assisi, 6809 
Little Prince Horn, story, 1150 
Little Red Riding Hood, story and pic- 
ture, 899 

picture in colour, 403 
Little Richard’s Ride, story, 5465 
Little skunk, or lesser skunk, 789 
Little Spinner at the Window, story and 
picture. 5705 

Little Tom Tucker, rhyme picture, 232 
Little Trianon, built for Marie An- 
toinette, 5002 

Little Wenham Hail, Suffolk, early 
English manor house, 6236 
Little White Anemone, story, 5092 
Little Women, by L. M. Alcott, 4334 
Livelong ; see Orpine 
Liver fluke, magnified section, 6S27 
Liverpool, Port of ].,ancashirc, second 
largest in England. It has about 27 
miles of quays along the Mersey, and 
over 400 acres of docks, its trade, with 
America especially, being enormous. 
Vast quantities of cotton, timber, sugar, 
cereals, fruit, cattle, and tobacco are 
imported, the manufactured goods of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Mid- 
lands being exported in return. Liners 
ply to all parts of the world, and there 
are many manufactures. Liverpool 
has a university and a modern cathe- 
dral, and covers about 33 square 
miles. 805,000 ; see page 337 
Bridgwater Canal helps its prosperity, 
4866 

cathedral, 5871, 6473 
first railway, 3950 
gas-lighting first adopted, 3334 
gates of Aclclphi Bank, 6740 
SL George’s Hall, 6472 
water supply source, 4505 

Pictures of Liverpool 
arms of city in colour, 4991 
arms of university in colour, 4989 
cathedra], 6473 
St. George’s Square, 1835 
tomi hall, 4409 

water supply at Vrynwy Valley, 4505 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
George Stephenson’s scheme, 2754 
Liverpool Plains, Australia, pasture 
lands, 6064 

Liverwort, biyophyte, li re-story, 702 
wdiere it grows, 3412, 5980 
varieties, 3408 

Lives of the Poets, by Dr. Johnson, 1975 
Livingstone, David, Scottish missionary 
and traveller, greatest explorer of Cen- 
tral Africa ; born Blantyre, Lanark- 
shire, 1813 ; died Cliitambo, Northern 
Rhodesia, 1873 : see page 3002 


discovered Victoria Falls, 3002, 3312 
explored Upper Congo, 3003, 6749 
carried to his hut, 3001 
portrait, 1826 
working at loom, 2999 
Livingstone’s turaco, in colour, 3262 
Livy, Roman' historian, greatest ])rose 
writer of the Augustan Age ; horn 
Padua 59 B.o. ; died there A.D. 17 : 

see page 5431 
portraits, 1667, 5425 
Lizard, characteristics, 4494 
huge lizards of Jurassic Age. 646, 1508, 
1756 

in colour, facing 4409 
varieties, 4492, 4493 
Lizard, The. Southernmost cape of 
Great Britain, at the tip of the Lizard 
peninsula of Cornwall, 705, 765 
Lizard Head, Rocky Mountains, 3803 
Liubliana : see Laibach 
Llama, origin and homo of, 1533, 7015 
picture, 1532 
Llanberis Pass, 1461 

Llandad. Cathedral city in Glamorgan- 
shire, on the Taff. (9200) 
architecture of cathedral, 5872 
Llandarcy, oil refinery, 2968, 3091 
picture, 3089 

Llandudno. Seaside resort in Carnar- 
vonshire, near Great Orme’s Head. 

19,500 

general view, 1462 

Llanelly. Carmarthenshire market 
town and port, a centre of the tinplate 
industry 

Llc"fairfechan, view on sands, l-.'OO 
Llanos. Grassy prairies of South 

.'Vmeiica, in Venezuela and Colombia 
especially, 2127, 7002 
IL.'D. means Bachelor of Laws. The 
letti'rs stand for the Latin words 

I '^‘gum Baccalaureus 
LL.1\ means Doctor of Laws. The 
letters stand for the Latin words 

Legiim Doctor 

Ll;wellyn, last Welsh Prince, 952 
Lloyd George, David, 4539 
portrait, 1707 

LI:: . Vs Burgee, flag in colour, 2406 
Lloyd’s signal stations, flag in colour, 
2400 

Loach, fi.sh in colour, facing 5196 
Load : see Weights and Measures, 
hay and straw weight 
Loanda, Sao Paulo d3. Capital and 
largest port of Portuguese Angola, . 
exporting coffee, coconuts, and rubber, 
20,000 : see page 6750 
Lobelia, of Bellflower family, 4544 
Lobster, family of, 5471 
primitive types, 1009 
why do lobsters turn red in boiling ? 
818 

varieties, 453, 5477 
Local Government, how it is carried on, 
4407 

rates levied by, 4660 
Local Government Act, 1586 
Local Government Board, 5456 
Local Option, system by which a district 
is given power to decide what course 
shall be taken in its area on a particular 
question. The term is usually applied 
to the sale of intoxicants, local option 
having been adopted in Canada, 
Australia, Scotland, and elsewhere with 
varying results. In U.S.A. it has been 
superseded by Prohibition 
Lochinvar, Young, picture to Sir Walter 
Scott’s poem, 2707 

Loch Killin char, fish in colour, facing 
5197 

Lochner, Stephen, first great German 
painter ; born Meershurg near Con- 
stance about 1405 ; died Cologne 1451 ; 
see page 1185 

painting, Adoration of Wise Men. 1185 
Lock, puzzle of the secret lock, 2362 
Lock, on a canal, how it works, 4865 
Bandak Nordsjo Canal, 4879 
Caledonian Canal, 4865 
Dordogne, France, 4878 
Gota Canal, 4878 
Panama Canal, 4873 
Welland Canal, 4877 
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locke 

Locke, John, most famous English 
])hilosophor oi his day ; born Wrington. 
Somerset, 1G32 ; died High Laver,' 
Essex, 1704 : see pages 403^, 4844 
portrait, 4837 

Locke, William John,. English novelist ; 

born Barbados lSf33 : see page 3714 
Locker-Lampson, Frederick: for poem 
SCO Poetry Index 
Lockout, what it is, 5640 
Lockyer, Sir Norman, English astron- 
omer ; born Iliigbv 1S3G ; died 
Sidmoiith 1920: see pages 3116, 3616 
portrait, 3G11 

Locomotive : see Bailway engine 
Locum tenens. Latin term for a tem- 
porary substitute or deputy ; a doctor 
who takes over a practice from someone 
else for a time or a clergyman who 
performs parochial duties during tlie 
absence of the incumbent 
Locus standi, Latin for Standing place ; 
right to interfere 

Locust, ravages in Argentina, 7012 
commercial uses, 6451 
plague in South Africa, 5718, 6451 
pictures, G461 ; in colour, 5713 
swarm in Algeria, 6449 
Locustae, in botany, G495 
Locust-tree, or ILalse acacia, 4042 
picture, 4037 

Lodestone, key to electricity, 1347 
origin of name, 359 
Lodge, Sir Oliver, English scientist, a 
pioneer of electricity and wireless 
telegraphy ; born Penkhull, Staiford- 
^ shire, 1851 : see pages 314, 2098, 3382 
his definition of enercrv, 1614 
portrait, 3359 

Lodge, Thomas, English poet and writer 
of plays ; born West Ham about 155G ; 

died London in 1 625 
Lodi. City of Lombardy, Italy, manu- 
facturing linen, silk, and majolica. 
It has a 12th-century cathedral and a 
large trade in cheese and wine. 20.000 
Lodofe, Falls of. Jlagnificcnt series of 
cascades at the upper end of Lake 
D or wen twa ter , C u i nb crla n d 
Lodz. Second largest Polish city, with 
great textile manufactures. 450,000 : 
see page 6136 

Loen, Norwegian tourist resort, 5770 
Loepa Katinka, of Sumatra, cater- 
pillar in colour, 6209 
Lofoten Islands. Norwegian island 
group with a famous cod fishery. 
Between two of the southernmost is 
the strong current known as the 
Maelstrom. Population 45,000 : see 
page 5772 

Loftus, William Kenneth, Assyrian 
archaeologist, 6860 

Logan, Mount. Peak in the St. Elias 
' range in Alaska. 19,500 feet 
Loganberry, under microscope, 3SS1 
tempting specimens, 1816 
Logarithm, Napier invents, 6309 
what are logarithms ? 6974 
Logwood tree, cultivation methods, 2939 
flowers and leaves in colour. 2686 
Lohengrin, who was he ? 6726 
Loire. Longest French river, rising in 
the Cevennes and passing Nevers, 
Orleans, Blois, Tours, Angers, and 
Nantes to fall into the Atlantic at St. 
Nazaire. With its tributaries it drains 

50,000 square miles. 600 miles : 4169 
Loki, in story of Iduna, 2888 
Lollards, religious reformers in England 
first led by AYycliffe. The society V'as 
formed at Antwerp in 1300 
persecution of, 7050 
Lombardi, Venetian family of sculptors, 
famous as builders of Venice ; flourished 
1475-1550 : see page 272 
Lombardi, Pietro, work in Venice, 6114 
Lombards, invaded Italy, 4783 
Lombard Street, name’s derivation, 4783 
Lombardy. Fertile and populous dis- 
trict of the plain of northern Italy, 
around Milan, It was once peopled 
by the Lombards 

Austrians driven out by Napoleon, 1442 
Lombardy poplar, grows quickly, 3788 
tree, flowers, and loaves, 4101 
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Lomond, Ben. Mountain rising above 
tlie Stirlingshire shore of Locli Lomond. 
3200 feet 

Lomond, Loch. Largest and one of the 
most beautiful Scottish lakes, lying 
between Dumbartonshire and Stir- 
lingshire. 27 square miles in extent, 
it is 23 miles long and five miles broad, 
and is dominated by Ben Lomond. 
3200 feet 

Water of Luss, 1330 
Lomonosov, Michael, Russian author 
and poet, founder of Moscow XJniver- 
sity ; born near Archangel 1711 ; died 
St. Petersburg 1705: see page 4816 
Lomza, Poland, main street, 6139 
London. Engli:sh county and metro- 
polis, capital of the Britisli Eini)ire 
the greatest commercial centre in the 
world. Founded by the Romans as a 
fort, it lias been important ever since 
the building of a bridge across the 
Thames ; in ICOG it suffered severely 
through the Great Fire, but was re- 
built on a finer scale. Originally con- 
sisting only of the City of London, 
covering 075 acres, it now has also 
28 boroughs, some with over a quarter 
of a million people ; the County of 
London covers 75,000 acres, and has 

4.485.000 people, while the whole city 
is near 700 square miles in extent, with 

7.500.000 people. It has manufactures 
of many kinds, and a vast distributing 
trade, but it is famous chiefly as the 
world’s greatest financial, commercial, 
shipping, and publishing centre, and 
for its fine streets and buildings. 
Chief among these arc Westminster 
Abbey, founded by Edward the Con- 
fessor : St. Paul’s Catliodral, built by 
Wren ; the Tower, begun by William 
the Conqueror ; Southwark Cathedral ; 
tiic Guildhall ; tlic British Museum ; 
tlie Roman Catliolic cathedral at West- 
minster ; the Houses of Parliament ; 

and the National Gallery 
builders of old city, 4103, 6240 
modem builders, 4.225, 6470 
Adam brothers and their work, 4227, 
6471 

burning of London by Danes, 580, 891 
churclies built by Wren, 4106, 6243 
clnircbes designed by Nicliolas Hawks- 
moor, 6469 
County Hall, 4229 
Gray’s Inn rooks, 2764 
Great Fire, 1212 

Guildhall and its arcliitccture, 6240 
Holland House, Kensington, 6237 
in Roman times, 466, 5979 
Inigo Jones’s buildings, 4106, 6240 
Law Courts, 6472 
New Scotland Yard, 6473 
plague devastates, 1212 
Port of London’s building, 4229 
railway systems’ centre, 212 
rainfall average, 5864 
rebuilt after Great Fire, 1212, 4106, 
6.243 

rebuilt by Alfred the Great, 894 
shipping in the Thames, 210 
Somerset House, 6471 
Tacitus’s description, 3553 
Underground Railway opened, 2756 
Whitehall Palace and Banqueting 
Hall, 6241 

how did London begin ? 5979 
Pictures of London 
Adclphi Terrace, 4235 
Admiralty, 1217 
Admiralty, old, 0607 
Admiralty Arch, 1216 
Albert Memorial, 1222 
arms in colour, 4991 
Astor estate office, 4236 
Australia House, 4234 
Francis Bacon’s statue, 1222 
Bank of England, 4234 
Billingsgate Market, scenes, 5729 
Blackfriars Bridge, 1221 
Bridgewater House, 4235 
British Museum, 1216 
Buckingham Palace, 1217, 6469, 6610 
Bush House, 4234, 6608 
Byron statue. 1222 
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London 

Cenotaph in Whitehall, 1704 

Charles I statue, 4240 

Cliarterbonsc, 4234 

Chelsea Hospital, 6239 

Cheync Walk, Clielsea, 1220 

Clirist Church, Newgate Street, 6238 

Cleopatra’s Needle, 685, 1218 

County Hall, 4235 

Cromwell’s statue, 4240 

Crosby Hall, 6240 

Crystal Palace, 1216 

Duke of York Column, 1218 

flag of the city in colour, 2406 

General Post Office, 4625 

Greenwich Hospital, 0239 

Griflin, Temple Bar, 1222 

Guildhall, 4237 

Harrod’s Stores, 5755 

Honor Oak water reservoir, 4508 

Houses of Parliament, 1221, 2723, 4535 

Hyde Park, 1216, 1220 

Inigo Jones's Banqueting Hall, 4109 

Inigo Jones’s Water Gate, Adclphi, 1220 

in Roman times, 5979 

Kensington Gardens, Orangery, 6250 

King’s Bench Walk, 6240 

Kings way, 5637 

Law Courts, 4233, 4773 

Lincoln statue, Westminster, 1644 

Lincoln’s Inn gateway, 6252 

Lincoln’s Inn library, 1220 

London Stone in Cannon Street, 4859 

Mansion House, 4235 

Marble Arch, 1220 

Marconi House, aerials on roof, 2096 
Marlborough House, 6251 
Middlesex Guildhall, 4237 
Middle Temple gatehouse, 6238 
^liddlc Temple Hall, 6246 
Milton’s statue, 1222 
]Mint, exterior, 3271 
Monument, 1218, 6239 
Morden College, Blackheath, 6239 
Natural History Museum, 4238 
natural reservoir, 4503, 4511 
Nelson Column, 6971 
New Scotland Yard, 1217 
Old Bailey, 4237 
Old Temple Bar, 4862 
Pool of London, by W, Wyllie, 5137 
Port of London AutliorityBiiilding,423G 
Prime Minister’s house, Downing Street, 
1217 

Record Office, 4235 

Richard the First statue, 4240 

Royal Artillery Memorial, 4239 

Royal Exchange, 1215 

St. Alban’s church, Wood Street, 0233 

,St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, 6238 

St. Andrew’s church, Holhoru, 6238 

St. Augustine’s, Watling Street, 6238 

St. Bartholomew’s, entrance, 1083 

St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, 6239 

St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 6239 

St. Clement Danes, 0238 

St. Dimstau in the East, 6239 

St. Edmund the King and Martyr, 6239 

St. James, Garlick Hithe, 6238 

St. James’s Palace, 6246, 6477 

St. LaAvreiice Jewrj’, 6238 

St. Magnus, 6239 

St. Margaret Pattens, 6239 

St. Margaret’s, Lothhiiry, 6238 

St. Martin’s in the Fields, 660S 

St. Martin’s, Ludgate Hill, 6239 

St. Mary Ahchurch, G23S 

St. Mary Aldermary, 6239 

St. Mary-le-BoAA', 6239 

St. Mary AYoolnoth, 6609 

St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 6239 

St. ^Michael’s, Paternoster Royal, 6238 

St. Mildred’s, 6238 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 6233 

St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 6238 

St. Stephen’s. Walbrook, 6238 

St. SAvithin’s, Cannon Street, G23S 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, 1216 

Saxons arrive at gates. 2643 

Scott’s statue, 1222, 6555 

Somerset House, 4234, 4657 

South AA’ark Cathedral, 1217. 5831 

Stead memorial, 1222 

stone at highest point in city, 4863 

Tate Gallery, 1221 

Temple Bar, 6238 

Temple church, 5SS2, 5S67 









Thames Emhaiikment, 1099, 1219 
Tower Bridge, 555, 1219, 1413 
Trafalgar Square, i218 
University arms, in colour, 4989 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 4239 
AVashington statue, Trafalgar Square. 
1642 

water-supply, 4507-11 
AVellington Arch, 4240 
Wellington’s statue, 1222 
Weslej’’ ehapel, 5446 
Wesley’s statue, 1222 
AA^estminster Bridge, 1221 
AA^'estmi lister Cathedral, 4236 
AAliitehall buildings, 4238 
AAT'en’s buildings, 6238-39 

See also names of buildings as 
iN'ational Gallery : AA'estminster 

Abbey ; St. Paul’s Cathedral 
London. Centre of an agricultural dis*. 
trict of Ontario, Canada, with two 
cathedrals, a university, and consider- 
able manufactures. 61,000 
London and North Eastern Railway, 
what it is, 5885 

Continental express, in colour 1041 
engine in colour, 1043 
Plying Scotsman, engine in colour, 
facing 6672 

London Bridge. Granite bridge of five 
arches, the central one having a span of 
152 feet. Its total length is 928 feet, 
and its width 63 feet, 547 
vi6w from it, 210 
picture, 1216 

rhyme, picture, and music, 2333 
London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway : see Southern Railway 
London County Council, Hag in colour, 
2406 

Londonderry. County of Northern 
Ireland ; area 816 square miles ; popu- 
lation 145,000 ; capital Londonderry 
Londonderry. Second largest city of 
INorthern Ireland, capital of Co. 
Londonderry. Standing on the Foyle, 
it is surrounded by walls, and is famous 
for its resistance to James II in 1689. 
Agricultural produce is exported and 
linen manufactured, and there are 
Protestant and Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals. 40,000 
arms in colour, 4991 
general view, 3070 

London General Omnibus Company, 
meaning of ’bus numbers, 5981 
London Hospital, story of a parcel, 6326 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway, 
what it is, 5885 
engine in colour, 1042 
express engine in colour, facing 6673 
London pride, what it is like, 5519 
picture, 5521 

Lonely Woman of Morocco, story, 1392 
Long-beaked spider crab, 5477 
Long-beaked thin beetle, in colour, 6335 
Long dozen, meaning thirteen, term 
employed in selling articles when an 
extra article is given with every dozen 
as an inducement to purchase. A 
variant term is baker’s dozen 
Long-eared bat, 290 
Long-eared fox, 536 
Long-eared owl, 3501 ; in colour, 2900 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, most 
famous American poet ; born Portland, 
Alaine, 1807 ; died Cambridge, Alassa- 
chusetts, 1882 : see page 4202 
for poems see Poetry Index 
house at Cambridge, Mass., 6607 
portrait, 4201 

watches blacksmith at work, 4205 
Long-fingered frog, 4743 
Longford. County of Leinster ; area 
420 square miles ; population 45,000 ; 
capital Longford 

Longford. Capital of Co. Longford. 

Leinster, with a cathedral. (3800) 
Long-fruited ectocarpus, seaweed, 3414 
Longhorn cattle, displaced in Ireland by 
shorthorn, 1154 
pictures, 1160 

Longicorn beetle, habits, 6334 
in colour, 6336 

Long Island. American island contain- 
ing Brooklyn, now part of ifew York. 
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Here arc the seaside resorts of Coney 
Island and Rockaway Beach 
Longitude, what it is, 438 
AIa.skelyne’s studies to determine, 3614 
Long Key Island, Florida, palms on 
coast, 3807 

Long moss : see Spanish moss 
Long-nosed jumping shrew, 293 
Long pepper, what jdant is like, 2804 
Long-rooted cat’s-ear, member of Com- 
posite family, 5266 
flower in colour, 5394 
Long sight, what is meant by, 3664 
Long’s Peak. Summit of the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado, U.S.A. 14,250 
feet 

Long-tailed duck, 3752 
Long-tailed goral, animal, 1280 
Long-tailed roller, bird in colour, 3264 
Long-tailed tit, characteristics, 3020 
in colour, 3023; nest, 3019 
Long-tailed whydah, bird, 2904 
Lonnrot, Elias, Finnish scholar, one of 
the founders of modern Finnish litera- 
ture ; born Sammatti, Nyland, 1802 ; 

• died there 1884 : see page 4942 
Looby light, rhyme, picture, 2209 
Looe. Picturesque Cornish fishing port, 
17 miles from Plymouth. (3000) 
view, 1715 

Loofah, what is the loofah ? 189 
Looking-glass, why do we see ourselves 
in a looking-glass ? 6839 
Sec also Mirror 

Loosestrife, genus Lysimachia, 6493 
flower, 6009 

purple, flower in colour, 6130 
yellow, flower in colour, 6129 
Loquitur, Latin for Speaks ; frequently 
written loq. 

Lord Advocate, chief law officer for 
Scotland, and head of the legal depart- 
ment of the Scottish Office. In Scotland 
an advocate corresponds to a barrister 
in England 

Lord Chancellor, chairman of House of 
Lords, 2300 

only judge chosen politically, 4776 
Lord Chief Justice, who he is, 4775 
Lord Mayor, who he is, 4409 
Lord of Charlecote Manor, story, and 
picture, 2629 

Lord of the Lions, story, 2017 
Lords and Ladies : see Arum, wild 
Loredano, Doge, Giovanni Bellini’s por- 
trait, 932, 72 

Lorelei, River Rhine’s legendary en- 
chantress, 4422 

Lorenzetti, Pietro, one of the earliest 
Sienese painters ; born end of 13th cen- 
tury ; died Siena 1348 : see page 558 
St. Francis and St. John, picture, 505 
Lorenzo, character in Shakcs])eare’s 
Alerchant of A’enice, 6043, 6533 
Lorenzo, Fiorenzo di : see Di Lorenzo 
Lorenzo the Magnificent : see Aledici. 
Lorenzo 

Loriquet, or Lorikeet, home and char- 
acteristics, 3498 
species, in colour, 3142 
Loris, animal, 166, 164 
Lorna Doone, Blackmore’s novel, 3711 
Lorrain, Claude, French landscape 
painter, greatest of his age ; born 
Chamagne, Lorraine, 1600 ; died Rome 
1682 ; see pages 1682, 3286 
Port at Sunset, painting by, 1683 
Lorraine. Old French province which 
contains Metz, Haney, and A^erdun. 
Part of it which was taken by Germany 
in 1871 was restored to France in 1918 
French take it in 17th century, 4298 
importance of ironfields, 4426 
Lory, home and characteristics, 3498 
black-capped, in coloim, 3142 
Los Andes, South American frontier 
town. 7014 

Los Angeles. Largest Californian city, 
the centre of the American kinenia 
industry. There is also a great export 
trade in fruit, besides engineering and 
petroleum industries. 580,000 
rapid growth, 3800 
Los Angeles rose, flower, 6379 
Lost Chord, The, music by Sir Artbu’’ 
Sullivan, 150, 1266 
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Lost Prince Havelok, story, and picture, 
4363 

Lot, Bible story of, 621 
Lotto, Lorenzo, A'cnetian painter, a 
pupil of Alvise A^ivarini ; born A^enicc 
about 1480 ; died Loreto near Ancona 
about 1556 : see page 932 
Laura de Polo, painting by, 939 
Loughborough, carillon at, 6231 
Louis VII, king of France, fleur-de- 
lys adopted by, 4267 
Louis VIII, king of France, England 
invaded by, 3920 

Louis IX, St. Louis, king of France, 
crusader, and hero ; born Poissy near 
Paris 1215 : died near Tunis 1270 ; see 
pages 2251, 3920 
Joinville, his historian, 4454 
dispensing justice, 2254 
portrait, 3917 

taught bj'' A^'incent de Beauvais, 2258 
witli his mother, 2255 
Louis XI, king of France, war with 
Charles the Bold, 5527 
sitting in peasant’s home, 3921 
Louis XII, king of France, tomb at St. 
Denis, 4173 

Louis XIII, king of France, Richelieu’s 
government, 3922 
portrait, with wife and son, 4133 
Louis XIV, king of France, art during 
the reign, 1684, 4645, 6370 
his policy’s effect on Revolution, 1332 
invasion of Holland, 5530 
summary of reign, 3922 
equestrian portrait, 3923 
])ortrait with parents, 4133 
Louis XV, king of France, weak and 
luxurious government; 1332 
Louis XVI, French king ; born A^er- 
sailles 1754 ; guillotined Paris 1793 : 

see pages 648, 4044 
outbreak of Revolution, 1332, 3924 
in prison with family, 653 
portrait, 647 

statue in St. Denis monastery, 5135 
Louis XVIII, king of France, white 
fleur-de-lys flag revived by, 5736 
Louis Philippe, king of the French, 
elected after 1830 Revolution, 4048 
tricolour flag restored by, 5736 
Louisiana. American State containing 
the mouth of the Alississippi ; area 
49,000 square miles ; population 
1,800,000 ; capital Baton Rouge. It 
produces much cotton, sugar, rice, 
maize, and fruit, and has dense forests 
of pine, cypress, oak, cotton-wood, and 
magnolia. Here is the great port of Hew 
Orleans. 390,000. Abbreviation La. 
flag of State, in colour, 2410 
negress picking pepper, 3796 
Louisville. Railway centre and tobacco 
market in Kentucky, U.S.A., on the 
Ohio. 240,000 

Lourdes. French pilgrimage town at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, with a famous 
shrine in a grotto. (8000) 

Lourenpo Marques. Portuguese port in 
East Africa, on the fine harbour of 
Delagoa Bay. It is the terminus of 
the shortest railway route to the Trans- 
vaal. 20,000 : see page 6750 
Louth. Maritime county of Leinster ; 
area 316 square miles ; population 
65,000 ; capital Dundalk 
Louvain. Belgian university city, a 
famous ancient seat of learning. The 
cathedral and university library were 
destroyed by the Germans in 1914, but 
the splendid hOtel-de-ville or town ball 
remains. 45,000 
church of St. Michel, 6371 
town hall, 5651, 5658 
Louvre, The. master peice of Renais- 
sance architecture in France, 6360 
what is the Louvre ? 3392 
exterior, 4166 

Pavilion de L’Horloge, 6364 
Love apple, name of tomato, 2432 
Love bird, characteristics of, 3500. 3*199 
Love in a mist, flower, 6258 
Love-in-idleness, Shakespeare’s name 
for heartsease, 4544 
Lovelace, Richard ; for poem see Poetry 
Index 
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Love Laughs at Locksmiths, story, 34 
Lover, Samuel, Irish novelist and writer 
of sonus ; born Dublin 1797 : died St. 
Hclicrs 18G8 

for poem see Poetry Index 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Shakespeare’s 
first play, 980 

Love Story of the World, 5579 
Low Countries, what are they ? 5982 
Lowell, James Russell, American poet 
and literary critic , born Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1819 ; died there 1891 ; 

see pages 3833, 4204 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 4201 

Lowell, Percival, astronomer, 3616, 3611 
Lowell. City of Massachusetts, U.S.A,, 
with cotton, w’oollen, and machinery 
manufactures. 120,000 
Lowestoft. Watering-place and impor- 
tant fishing port in Suffolk, near the 
easternmost point of England. 45,000 
origin of name, 594 

Loyola, Ignatius de, or Inigo Lopez 
de Recalde, Spanish soldier and 
monk, founder of the society of the 
Jesuits ; born near San Sebastian 1491 : 

died Rome 1556 : see 1390, 3760 
portraits, 1385, 3759 
L.R.C.P. means Licentiate of the Rojml 
College of Physicians 
L.R.C.S. means Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Surgeons 
L.S. means Linnaean Society 
L.S.A. means Licentiate of the Society 
of Apothecarie.s 

L.s.d. means pounds, .shillings, and 
pence, from the Latin librae, solidi, 
denarii, 5008 

Liibeck. Important German Baltic 
port, formerly head of the Hanseatic 
League. Its cathedral has a tower 
nearly 400 feet high. 120,000: see 
page 4295 

Lublin. Polish cathedral city, making 
beet-sugar, tobacco, candles,- and soap. 

70,000 

Lucas, John Seymour, English historical 
painter ; born London 1849 ; died 
1923 : see page 2544 
Charles II visiting Wren, 4103 
Louis XI in peasant’s home, 3921 
The Interval, 3780 
Whip for Van Tromp, 2554 
Lucca. City of northern Italy, with a 
great trade in olive oil and silk. Once 
a powerful republic, it has an 11th- 
century cathedral, nearly 10 churches, 
and some fine art collections. 80,000 
St. Erediano Church, 5748 
Lucerne. Beautiful Swiss town on 
Lake Lucerne, and a famous tourist 
centre. It is partly surrounded by 
medieval towers, and near by are 
Mounts Rigi and Pilatus. 45,000 
general view, 4667 
St. Leodegar Church, 4667 
Lucerne, Lake of. One of the most 
beautiful Swiss lakes, covering 44 
square miles. It is dominated by the 
mountain peaks of Rigi and Pilatus, 
famous for the splendid views from 
their summits, and at its west end 
stands Lucerne : 4666 
known also as Lake of the Four 
Cantons, 4670 

Lucerne, plant, description, 2188 
harvest in Canada. 2189 
Luchu Islands. Island chain stretching 
from Japan to Eormosa : 6613 
Lucian, ancient Greek critic, 4272 
Luciana, in Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors, 6041 

Lucifer, or Phosphorus, the morning 
star, 3518 

Lueilius, Cains, Roman satirical poet ; 
born Suessa Aurunca, Campania, about 
ISO B.C.; died Xaplesl03 : see 5427 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Lucknow. Indian city in the United 
Provinces, with silk, glass, muslin, and 
metal industries. 240,000 
famous buildings, 2947 
its siege, 2814 

picture to poem on its defence 4799 
tomb of Zenab Aliya, 5636 


Luck of Simple Jack, story, 1146 
LuQon. Old cathedral city of Poitou, 
Prance. (8000) 

Lucretius, Roman philosopliical poet ; 
born Rome about 96 n.c. : died 55 B.C. : 

see pages 4838, 5428 
on false gods, 5001 
portrait, 4837 

Lucy, Sir Thomas, punished Shakespeare 
for poaching, 2629, 4473 
Luddites (1811 to 1316), woollen 
workers who went about rioting and 
smashing machinery wliich had thrown 
them out of work 

Ludgate, Roman gate originally, 466 
Ludlow. Old market town in Shrop- 
shire, on the Teme. Tliere are a splendid 
Xorman castle and some pictiuesque 
old buildings. (5700) 
picture of castle, 1717 
Ludwig, king of Bavaria, Wagner’s 
patron, 150 - . . 

Luffa : see Loofah 

Lugano, Lake of. Lake on the border 
of Italy and Switzerland, between 
Lakes Como and Maggiore. It covers 
20 square miles 

Lugnaquilla. Highest summit in tlie 
Irish Wicklow Iloimtains. 3040 feet 
Lugo. Picturesque walled cathedral 
city in north-west Spain. 30,000 
Luini, Bernardino, Italian painter of the 
Lombard scliool ; born Luino on Lake 
Maggiore about 1475 ; died about 1535 : 
.see page 935 

Jesus among the Doctors, picture by. 
931 

Luke, Jemima Thompson: for poem 
see .Poetry Index 

Luke, St., account of storm on way to 
Rome, 6664 

announcement of Christ’s birth to 
shepherds described, 3589 
portrait of Jesus attributed to him, 445 
Lukin, Lionel, lifeboat pioneer, 5950 
Lule Burgas, battle of, great victory woi. 
by the Bulgarians under Dimitrieff over 
the Turks, in the Balkan War of 1912 
when the Turks were almost driven out 
of Europe 

Lulworth. Picturesque village on a 
beautiful cove in the Dorset coast, 8 
miles from Warcham. (500) 

Lulworth skipper, butterfly, with egg, 
caterpillar, and chrysalis in colour, 
6208 

Luminous paint, what is the secret of 
it ? 3772 

Lummer lamp, mercury arc-lamp used 
in spectroscopic work 
Lumpsucker, devotion to eggs, 5102 
picture, 5098 ; in colour, facing 5100 
Luna, moon goddess, 3518 
Lund. Ancient university city in 
southern Sweden, with a fine Roman- 
esque cathedral. In the Middle Ages it 
had 200,000 people. 25,000 : see 5772 
cathedral, 5783 

Lundy. Island in the Bristol Channel, 
about 12 miles from the Devonshire 
coast. Almost completely surrounded 
by cliffs, it was a pirate strongliold 
Lune. River rising in the Pennine 
Chain and flowing into IMorecambe 
Bay, near Lancaster. 45 miles 
Lung, work and shape described, 1317 
blood purified in the lungs, 1198, 1320 
cilia, uses of, 1321 
evolved from swim-bladder, 3407 
action of diaphragm, 1317 
diagrams, 1319 

Lung-book, scorpion’s breathing 
meclianism, 5592 
Lung-fish, 1136, 327 
Lupin, flower, 6384 

Lupus, treated by the Finsen lamp, 2628 
Lurgan. Tovni of Co. Armagh, Xorthern 
Ireland, manufacturing linen. 12,000 
Lusiads, The Camoens’s work, 5059 
Lusitania, horse-power of, 3574 
film representation of .sinking, 6710 
Lussac. see Gay-Lussac 
Lute Player, painting by Etty, 2554 
Luther, Martin, German religious 
reformer, Bible translator, and writer 
of hymns ; born Eisleben, near Halle, 


1483 ; died there 1546 ; leader of the 
Reformation in Germany, 4296. 7050 
popularity of his hymns, 1757 
portraits, 1759, 4131 
Luton. Bedfordshire town with large 
motor and engineering works and straw 
hat industry. 57,000 
Lutsk, Poland, general view, 6139 
Lutyens, Sir Edwin, English architect 
and artist, designer of the Cenotaph 
in Whitehall ; born London 1869 : see 
pages 4231, 6474, 4225 
Liitzen, battle of, fought in Saxony in 
1632. Giistavus Adolphus with 18,000 
Swedes defeated Wallenstein with 

30.000 Imperialists, but fell in the 
battle ; 4296, 4310 

Luxembourg, Paris, architecture, 6358 
picture.^, 6364, 6365 
Luxemburg. Grand-duchy bounded 
by Belgium, Germany, and France ; 
area 1000 square miles ; population 

265.000 ; capital Luxemburg 50,000 : 
see pages 5648, 6979 

flag in colour, 4011 

Luxor. Upper Egyptian winter resort 
famous for its remains of ancient 
Thebes. Among tliese are the Luxor 
temple and court of Rameses, while 
near hy is the Valley of the Kings, 
burial place of Tutankhamen and 
other pharaohs, 321, 5380 
wonderful temple, 5382, 5387 
Luz, scene of Jacob’s vision, 865 
Lyam O’Lannichau, story and picture, 
6076 

Lycia, ancient Greek tovm, 6986 
figures from Acropolis of Xanthos, 4032 
Lyeidas, Milton’s elegy, 1234 
Lycopodium powder, uses of, 3412 
Lydda, view, 34G4 

Lyell, Sir Charles, Scottish geologist 
and scientific writer ; born Kinnordy, 
Forfarshire, 1797 ; died London 1S75 : 

see pages 3832, 5574, 1827 
Lyly, John, English poet and vTiter of 
plays, founder of the euphuist school ; 
born Weald of Kent about 1544 : died 
Lon don. in 1606 

Lyme Regis. Ancient port and seaside 
resort in Dorset, having been a flourish- 
ing place in the Middle Ages. Stone is 
exported from neighbouring quarries, 
in which remains of prehistoric creatures 
have been found. (3000) 
io.ssil discoveries there, 1508 
Lymphatic gland, with picture, 3173 
Lyncus, king of Scythia, turned into a 
lynx, 6820 

Lynd, Sylvia : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Lyngbya, large, seaweed, 3415 
Lynmouth, Devonshire, views, 844, 1716 
Lynton. Beautiful resort in Xorth 
Devon, standing 400 feet above its 
port of Lynmouth, wdth which it is 
connected by a cliff railway. (2700) 
Lynx, member of cat tribe, 419, 423 
Lyon ofidee. Scottish college of arms, 
4984 

Lyon rose, flow^er, 6382 
Lyons. Third city of France, at the 
junction of the Rllone and SaOne. The 
staple industry is the manufacture of 
silk, it being estimated that over 

100,000 hand and pow’er looms liere are 
engaged in the trade. Other important 
industries are the chemical, engineering 
and iron foundings. There are fine 
13th and 14th-century cathedrals and 
a famous fair. 565,000 
towm hall, 6359, 6361 
wdreless station, 2214, 2220 
Place Bellecour, 4179 
Lyre, forerunner of violin, 5614 
story of its invention, 4964 
Wheatstone’s enchanted lyre, 1841 
Lyre bird, characteristics, 3148 
in colour, 3143 

Lyrical Ballads, poems by Wordsw^orth 
and Coleridge, 2473 
Lyrids, meteor showier, 3608 
Lys, River, in Flanders, 5646 
Lysander, in Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 6294 
Lysias. Paul rescued by, 6539 




Lysi 

Lysicrates, Choragic Monument of, 5500, 
5500 

Lysippus, Greelv sculptor in bronze, 
a native of Sicyon ; nourished about 
372-316 B.C. ; Alexander the Great’s 
favourite sculptor ; 4278, 4395 
Apoxyomenns, sculpture by, 4273 
Lyte, 'Henry Francis, Scottish \yriter of 
hymns ; born Kelso 1793 ; died Nice 
" 1S47 : see page 1760 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 1759 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer, Lord, English 
novelist and poet ; born London 1803 : 

died Torquay 1873 : see page 3580 
for poem see Poetry Index 
portrait, 3579 

M 

M. means 1000, from the Latin mille, 
a thousand 

M. or Mons. means Monsieur, the 
French word for Mr. 

M.A. means Master of Arts 
Maan, Transjordanian town, 6266 
Maas : see i\leuse 

Mabuse, Jan, Flemish painter ; born 
Maubeiige about 1470 ; died Antwerp 
1541: see page 1058 
McAdam, John Loudon, Scottish 
engineer, the inventor of macadamised 
roads ; born Ayr 1756 ; died INIoffat, 
Dumfriesshire, 1836 : see page 2157 
his line roads help development of 
England, 1584 

Macadamise, origin of word, 2158 
Macao. Portuguese settlement, cstab> 
lished in 1557, at the mouth of the 
Canton river, China. 75,000 : see 5402 
Macaque, monkey, 164 
MacArdell, James, Irish mezzotinter, 
one of the greatest of the 18th century ; 
born Dublin about 1729 ; died London 
1765 : see page 2426 
mezzotint of Peg ■SYofTington, 2421 
Macaroni, production in Italy, 4913 
factory in Milan, 4911 
Macassar, capital and port of Celebes, 
Dutch East Indies. 20,000. 
native houses, 5542 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord, 
English historian, essayist, and poet; 
born Bothley Temple, Leicestershire, 
1800 ; died London 1859 : see 3095 
contrasted with Gibbon, 3094 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Owen befriended by him, 5576 
portrait, 1826 

standing on London Bridge, 3093 
Macaulay, Zachary, Scottish anti- 
slavery leader ; born probably Inver- 
ary 1768 ; died London 1838 ; father 
of Lord [Macaulay : 3244 
Macaw, bird, characteristics, 3500 
black and yellow, 3499 
blue and yellow, in colour, 3142 
hyacinthine, 3499 
red and blue, in colour, 3142 
Macbeth, Robert Walker, Scottish 
painter and etcher ; born Glasgow 
1848 ; died Golder’s Green, London, 
1910 : see page 2545 
Macbeth, story of Shakespeare’s play, 
1107, 6166 

Macbeth rose, flower, 6380 
Maccabaeus, name meaning the li^im- 
raer, 890 

See also Judas Maccabaeus 
MacDonald, George, Scottish poet and 
writer of fairy tales ; bom Huntly, 
Aberdeenshire, 1824 ; died Ashstead, 
Surrey, 1905 ; see pages 406, 3711 
character of poetry, 4082 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 399 

MacDonald, Margaret Ramsay, monu- 
ment to her in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, 4232, 5136 
McDonnell, John F. : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Macduff, character in Shakespeare’s 
play Macbeth, 6169 
Mace, plant, 2804 

Macedonia. Native kingdom of Alex- 
ander the Great, but now belonging 
.chiefly to Yugo-Slavia and Greece. It 
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is peopled by a groat mixture of races, 
including Bulgars, Serbs, Jews, Greeks, 
Turks^ and Vlachs 
Bulgaria gives up part of it, 5152 
Huns lay waste its cities, 2154 
Yugo-Slav rule, 4554 
McEvoy, Ambrose, English portrait 
jiainter. 2668 

MacFlecknoe, Dryden’s satirical name 
for Shadwcll, 1610 

McGee, Thomas D’Arcy : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. Mountain group 
in Co. Kerry containing Carrantuohill, 
the highest Irish mountain, 3400 feet 
McGregor : see McAdam, John Loudon 
Maegregor, Jessie, lur picture, Jeph- 
thah’s Dauglitcr, 1363 
Machiavelli, Niccolo, Florentine states- 
man and political writer, author of The 
Prince ; born Florence 1469 ; died 
there 1527 : sec page 4583 
Machine, what machines arc, 6348 
energy wasted as heat, 5442 
arc all machines based on the same 
principles ? 6348 

100 mechanical movements, 6349-52 
machine for wrapping things up, 5369 
Machinery, division of labour increased 
by use of machinery, 5016 
electrical, in factories. 974 
first use causes unemployment in 
England, 1582 

industrial revolution begun, 4499 
labour saved and mankind benefited by 
its use, 5758 
testing by X-rays, 2464 
workers protected by law, 6254 
Machpelah, Cave of, burial-place of 
Abraham and Sarah, 624 
Macintosh, origin of name, 1166 
M’lver, family, coat-of-arms, 927 
Mackail, John William, Professor, 
British scholar and poet (born 1859) : on 
Cicero, 5430 ; on Lucretius, 5428 
Mackay, A. F., Antarctic explorer, 6554 
Mackay, Charles, Scottish writer of 
songs ; born Perth 1814 ; died London 
1889 ; sec pages 1264,. 1201 
for poems sec Poetry Index 
Mackennal, Sir Bertram, Australian 
sculptor ; born Melbourne 1863 : see 
page 4768 

designed George V coinage, 6467 
sculpture for Australia House, 5129 
Mackenzie, Sir Alexander, Scottish 
explorer, born Inverness about 1755 ; 
died Mulnain, Perthshire, 1820 : see 
page 4602 

Mackenzie. Great Canadian river, 
rising in the Rockies and flowing into 
the Arctic. It is navigable for many 
miles in summer, being never less than 
two miles wide between Great Slave 
Lake and its mouth. 1045 miles 
Mackerel, flsh, shoal 50 miles in cir- 
cumference, 5101 

picture, 5098; in colour, facing 5100 
Mackerel-sky : see Cloud 
McKinley, William (1843-1901), Ameri- 
can president, 3791 

Mackinley, Mount. Highest mountain 
in Alaska and N. America. 20,500 feet 
Maclaren, Ian : see Watson, Rev. John 
Macleod, Fiona : sec Sharp, William 
Macleod Norman : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Maclise, Daniel, his paintings 
Malvolio and the Countess, 1106 
Peter the Great at Deptford, 5893 
MacMonnies, Frederick, American sculp- 
tor ; born Brooklyn 1803 : see 4896 
McMurdo Sound, Antarctica, 6552 
MacNally, Leonard, Irish playwright 
and writer of songs ; born Dublin 1752 ; 
died there 1820 

married the Lass of Richmond Hill 
and wrote the song, 1265 
Macneil, Hermon Atkins, his sculp- 
ture, Moqui Prayer, 4650 
Macon. Old French city on the SaGne, 
with remains of a fine 13th-century 
cathedral. 16,000 

Maepherson, James, Scottish poet 
(1736-96), author or translator of the 
poems of Ossian, 2101 
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Macquarie, Major-General, Governor of 
New South IVales (1809-21 ), 6474 
Macquarie River, Oxley traces, 6064 
Macrinus, Roman emperor, 2870 
Macropopillia beetle, in colour, facing 
6327 

Mactra shell, 6580 

MaeWhirter, John, Scottish landscape 
painter ; born Slatcford, Edinburgh, 
1839 : died London 1911 ; see page 
2545 

Madagascar. Largest island in the 
Indian Ocean ; area 228,000 square 
miles ; population 3,600,000 ; capital 
Antananarivo. Peopled by Malagasy 
races of mixed African and Asiatic 
descent, it was discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1500, and was for many 
centuries an independent kingdom ; the 
French established trading posts on the 
island in the 18th century, finally 
annexing it in 1896. Rice, sugar, hemp, 
cocoa, coffee, cotton, tobacco, rubber, 
gums, and graphite are produced, and 
there are important radium deposits. 

Tamatavc is the chief port : 5400, 6749 
ceded to France by agreement with 
England and Germany, 3315 
motlicr and child, 6748 
Sakalava girls, 6745 
street in Tamatavc, 6760 
women making mats, 6748 
Madder, member of Bedstraw family, 
2940, 5529, 6493 

Madeira. Beautiful Portugue.se island 
off the Moroccan coast ; area 315 square 
miles : population 170,000 ; capital 
Funclial. Noted for its fertility and 
fine climate, it produces oiangcs, 
guavas, figs, mangoes, bananas, lemons, 
coffee, and wine, 772, 5402 
temperature, summer and winter, 2744 
Madeira River. Chief tributary of the 
Amazon, almost rivalling it' in size. 
It drains 425,000 square miles and i.s 
about two miles wide at its mouth. 2000 
miles 

Madonna, Italian word meaning My 
Lady : sec Mary, mother of Jesus 
Madonna lily, 6379 

Madras. Third largest Indian city and 
port, on the Coromandel coast. Fort 
8t. George was founded here in 1640, 
and the city, capital of the Presidency 
of the same name, is now the com- 
mercial centre of southern India. 

550,000 : «ee page 2946 
captured by French and ultimately 
surrendered to English. 2813 
England establishes trading station in 
days of Great Moguls, 2811 
harbour, 2950, 3553 
Madrassi, his sculpture. The Brother’s 
Kiss, 5258 

Madrid, capital and largest city of Spain, 
on the Manzanarcs. Built on a dry and 
treeless plateau in the heart of the 
peninsula, it has few industries of im- 
portance ; but in the last 50 years it has 
grown raiiidly. It has a new cathedral 
and many noble buildings ; the Prado 
picture gallery is one of the best in the 
world. 750B00 : see page 2578 
church of St. Francesco, 6372 
Escurial and- its beauties, 6372 
Pictures of Madrid 
Calle de Alcala, 5286 
Casa Ayuntamiento, 6362 
Columbus memorial, 5286 
Ministry of Public Works, 5286 . 

Prado museum, 5286 

Puerta del Sol, 5286 

Toledo bridge, 5286 

Madura. City of southern India, makes 

brass vessels and cottons. Here is a 

■ splendid ancient temple. 140,000 

shrine, lake of the Golden Lilies, 2815 

temples, 2953, 5081 

Maecenas, Gains, Roman statesman, 
patron of Virgil and Horace ; flourished 
40-8 B.c. 

Maelar, Lake. Lake in eastern Sweden, 
covering 650 square miles. It com- 
municates with the Baltic by a network 
of waterways through Stockholm, the 
capital: 5772 


Mael 

Maeldune, voyage of, 6567 
Maelstrom. Strong current, once thought 
to be a whirlpool, between two of the 
southernmost of the Lofoten Islands, 
Norway, 5778,. 6104 
Mafeking. Administrative centre for 
British , Bechuanaland, South Africa. 
It is famous for its defence by Baden- 
Powcll in the Boer War. (0000) : see 
page 3312 

Mafra, Portugal, monastery, 5412 
Magadoxo. Capital and port of Italian 
Somaliland. .10,000. 

Magdala, Palestine, view, 3470 
Magdalen College,, Oxford, arms in 
colour, 4988 

Magdalena. River of Colombia, flowing 
into the Caribbean Sea. 1000 miles, 
see page 7002 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, arms in 
colour, 4988 

Magdeburg. German commercial city 
on the Elbe, with sugar, iron, and 
cotton industries. It underwent a 
terrible sack in the Thirty Years War. 
300,000 

Magdeburg hemispheres, two hollow 
brass hemispheres used to illustrate the 
pressure of the atmosphere 
Magellan, Ferdinand, Portuguese navi- 
gator, the first European to sail on the 
Pacific ; born 1480 ; killed by natives 
in the Philippine Islands 1521: see 
. pages 774, 5410 
carried back to his ship, dead, 775 
discovery of Pacific Ocean, 771 
Magellan Strait. Winding passage con- 
necting the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
first navigated by Magellan in 1520. 
365 miles long, it lies between Ticrra 
del Fuego and the mainland of South 
America, 774, 5211 

Magenta, battle of, fought near Milan in 
1859 beUyecn the Austrians and . the 
allied French and Sardinians. Equal 
forces of 60,000 men were engaged, but 
MacMahon compelled the Austrians to 
fall back with a loss of 10,000 men, 
against the French loss of 4000 men : 
see page 4788 

Magenta (dye), made by iMedlock and 
Nicholson, 4472 

Maggiore, Lake. Large Italian lake, 
like Como and Garda famous for its 
beauty. It covers 82 square miles, its 
northern end penetrating into Switzer- 
land, where it is known as Lake 
Locarno 

Maggot, apple, with pupa and case, 6087 
Magic Carpet, story and picture, 3133 
Magic Cauldron, story, 3994 
Magic fish, how to make, and picture, 
6300 

Magic handkerchief, trick with, 1624 
Magician’s jacket, conjuring trick, with 
picture, 5071 

Magic knot, how to make, with picture, 
5684 

Magic matchbox, 508 
Magic square, problem, 4096, 4220 
Magic string, trick, and picture, 3847 
Magic Tinder-box, story, and picture, 
3007 

Magic tumbler, trick, 3600 
Magic wand, trick, 377 
Magic writing, trick, with picture, 6671 
Magistrate, at Petty Sessions. 4776 
Magi’s well, view, 3465 
Magna Carta : see Great Charter 
Magner, Michael, his heroic act, 2265 
Magnesia, battle of, fought in Lydia in 
190 B.C. Lucius Scipio .‘Vsiaticus with 
a Homan army heavily defeated An- 
tioclnis the Great and put an end to the 
Selcucid kingdom of Syria 
Magnesite, mineral, 5146 
Magnesium, chemical element, 4470 
in comets, 3606 
in sea-water, 2495 
in Sun, 3116 

Magnesium limestone, and p{ctnre.s, 
2004, 2006 

Magnet, magnetic forces described, 359 
electric magnet and its work, 973 
Canton makes the first, 5327 
horseshoe magnet in telephone, 1727 
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lifting power, 106, 973 
lines of force, 360. 1351 
ship is like a magnet, 3575 
Pictures 

electric ma^iet at work, 361 
lifting huge ball, 361 
lines of force, 1351 
removing metal from man’s eye, 853 
Sir J. .1. Thomson experimenting, 973 
unloading scrap-metal, 359 • 
with controlling machinery, 976 
See also Magnetism 
Magnetic balance, device for measuring 
magnetic forces, the principle being 
that gravitational force, due to a known 
weight, is balanced against the mag- 
netic repelling force between two 
similar magnetic poles 
Magnetic field, 360 
Magnetic meridian : sec Meridian 
Magnetic North ; see under Pole 
Magnetic Poles : see Pole 
Magnetism, mysterious force not yet 
understood, 359 
discovery of magnetism, 105 
Earth’s magnetism .influenced by sun- 
spots, 3114 

Earth’s properties shown by Gilbert, 
6309 

electricity and magnetism, 1347 
Oersted’s discoveries, 482 
residual, 974 

does magnetism wear away ? 4763 
See also Magnet 
Magneto, of motor-car, 4320 
position in two-stroke engine, 4327 
position on motor-car, 4324 
Magnetometer, device for measuring 
magnetic forces, such as the strength 
of the Earth’s force at a given place 
Magnetoscope, device for indicating the 
presence of magnetic force 
Magnet-stone : see Lodestone 
Blagnifying glass, how it enlarges, 3283 
Magnum bonum, Latin for A great good 
Magnum opus, Latin term meaning A 
great work. In English it is freiiuently 
applied to the principal literary work of 
an author 

Magog : see Gog and Magog 
Magpie, characteristics, 2770 
in colour, 2899, 3262 
Magyars. A branch of the N’orthem 
Mongolic XJgrian Finns who lived near 
the Urals, migrated south in the track 
of the Bulgars, and settled in the north 
of the Danube basin. Here they ab- 
sorbed the Huns and Avars, and from 
this centre raided surrounding countries 
in the 9th century. They then settled 
down, became Christian, and now form 
the Hungarian nation, some 6,000,000 
strong : 4550 

Mahabharata, great Indian epic, 5674 
Malian, Alfred Thayer, American naval 
historian ; born AVest Point, New York, 
1840 ; died Washington 1914 : see 
page 4333 

Mahdi, Sudanese religious leader, 6862 
Mahlon, son of Naomi and Abimelech, 
settled in Moab, 1617 
Mahmud, Afghan leader, 6390 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, first Mussulman 
king in India, 2810 

Mahogany, how to identify wood, 1994 
tree, what it is like, 3789 
sections under microscope,- 3883 
Mahony, Francis : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Mahrattas, England’s wars with, 2814 
Mahua, alcohol produced from Indian 
tree, 4812 

Maia, goddess, daughter of Atlas, 5337 
Maidenhair fern, species, 1798-1800 
Maidenhair tree, 705 
Maid of Norway, 894, 952 
Maidstone, county town and agricul- 
tural centre of Kent, on the Aledway. 
Here are an old archbishop’s palace and 
lino 10th-century buildings. 38,000 
arms in colour, 4991 
old palace, 1591 
Mail : see Post Office 
Mailbag, cost of Britain’s, 4626 
Mail coach, what the first was like, 4626 
Main. (Tiief German tributary of the 
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Bhine passing Bamberg, Wurzburg, 
Frankfurt, and Mainz. 300 miles : see 
page 2410 

Maine. North-easternmost American 
State ; area 33,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation 800,000 : capitfd Augusta. Port- 
land and Bangor arc the chief towns, 
and shipbuilding is the principal in- 
dustry. Abbreviation Me. 

State flag in colour, 2410 
Main jet, position in carburettor, 4320 
Mainz. Or Mayonce, ancient German 
city at the junction of the Rhine and 
Main. It has a fine cathedral and a 
museum of PcOman remains. 110,000 
architecture of cathedral, 5746 
church of St. Stejihen, 5991 
Gutenberg born there, 1511 
cathedral, 5754 
Maison Carree, Nimes, 5507 
Maisonneuve, Paul de : see De Maison- 
ncuve 

Maisons-Laffitte, Chateau de, French 
country liouse, 6358 
Maitland. Coal-mining and agricul- 
tural centre in New South Wales, 
Australia. 12,000 
Maize, food plant, 1455, 1702 
cereal grovm for food, 1696 
cultivated and wild varieties, 1203 
plant in colour, 2686 

See also plant life maps under 
names of countries 

Majano, Benedetto da : sec Da Majano 
Majestic, White Star liner, 2854, 3578 
dummy funnel, 3708 
picture story, 3817-23 
propeller, 2661 
smoke stacks, diagram, 3710 
Majolica plate, specimens, 70, 6730 
Majorana, Major, wireless telephony 
pioneer, 3364, 3359 

Majorca. Largest of the Spanish Ba- 
learic Islands ; area 1325 square miles ; 
population 280,000 ; capital Palma. 

It produces much fruit 
jMajolica ware takes name from it, 6737 
Makalu, Mount, height. 5620 
Malacca. Port of Malaya, on Malacca 
Strait, 20,000 ; see page 3420 
Tovti Hall square, 3434 
Malaccan ant, nest, 5905 
Malacca Strait. Channel about 500 
miles long connecting the Indian 
Ocean and South China Sea, and divid- 
ing Malay Peninsula from Sumatra 
Malachite, mineral, 1301 
Maladetta. Highest mountain in the 
Pyrenees. 11,200 feet 
Malaga. Important port in southern 
Spain, exporting olive-oil, wine, lead, 
fruit, and esparto grass. It has a ca- 
thedral and a Aloorish castle. 150,000 : 
see page 5278 

architecture of cathedral, 6372 
general view, 5285 

Mai a propos, French for Unsuitable ; 
out of place 

Malaria, disease, 2626, 6084 
Gorgas’s successful fight against it at 
Panama, 4868, 4870 
anopheles under microscope, 1916 
Malaya. British part of the Malay 
peninsula, including Straits Settle- 
ments, Federated Malay States, and 
four protected States : 3420 
tin*the chief contribution to British 
Empire’s productions, 1943 
Chinese tea-sellers, 3431 
Government buildings at Kuala Lum- 
pur, 3434 

pepper plantation, 2803 

See also Malay States ; Straits 
Settlements 

Malayans. The name given by stu- 
dents of races to the main division of 
the Oceanic Mongols who inhabit 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Bali, tiie 
Philipiiines, and parts of Madagascar, 
By this name th.ey are distinguished 
from the Malays of historical times. 
Under-sized, round-headed, small- 
nosed, thick-lipped and with promi- 
nent cheek-bones, the Alalayans are 
very low in culture, with head-hunting 
cannibalism rife in Borneo 
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Malayan tapir, animal, 1771 
Malay bear : see Bruang 
Malay cobra, snake, 4615 
Malay fox bat, 290 

Malays. People of the Oceanic Mon- 
gols who live in tlie Malay Peninsula, 
Tidor, Tcrnate, Borneo coastlands, and 
parts of the Sulu archipelago. They 
are more recent than the primitive 
Malayans, whom they have dominated, 
and in many places supplanted. They 
originated from a tribe in Sumatra in 
the 13th century, and, becoming Mo- 
hammedans, spread their culture and 
language throughout the peninsula 
and archipelago 

Malay States, flags in colour, 2407 
natives making crepe rubber, 1173 
natives tapping rubber, 1171 
road being cut tlrrough jungle, 2169 
Malcolm, character in Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, 6168 

Mai de mer, French for Sea-sickness 
Maidive Islands. About 170 inhabited 
islands in the Indian Ocean, under 
Ceylon administration. Copra is ex- 
ported, and the natives catch bonito 
sharks. Population 30,000 : see 3420 
Maldon Canal, Essex, horse towing 
barge, 4882 

Male fern, spore case bursts, 946 
in colour, 1797 

Male shield fern, life-story, 833 
Malines : see Mechlin 
Malin Head. E^orthernmost cape of 
Ireland, in Co. Donegal 
MaUard, wild duck, 3754 
in colour, 2766 

Mallet, David, Scottish poet and writer 
of plays ; born Crielf, Perthshire, about 
1700 ; died London 1765 : for poems 
see Poetry Index 

Mallow, what it is like, 4544, 5023 
marsh : see I^Iarsh mallow 
seaside members of family, 5764 
flower, 4541 
flower in colour, 5396 
musk mallow, flower in colour, 4417 
tree mallow, flower in colour, 5643 
MalmWy, Belgian district, 5648 
Malmo. Third largest Swedish city and 
port, opposite Copenhagen. It ex- 
ports timber, matches, and dairy pro- 
duce. 120,000 : see page 5772 
Maloja Pass. Alpine highway leading 
from the Swiss Engadine into Italy 
picture, 2130 
Malope, flower, 6379 
Malory, Sir Thomas, Welsh author of 
the Morte D’Arthur, the first great 
prose romance in English ; flourished 
about 1470 ; see pages 363, 366, 6941 
Malpighi, Marcello, Italian scientist, 
founder of microscopic anatomy ; 
born near Bologna 1628 ; died Rome 
1694 : see pages 1883, 5570, 1885 
Malplaguet, battle of, fought in 1709, 
during the ^Yar of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, between the French under Mar- 
shal Yillars and the British and Im- 
perial troops under Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene. After a desperate strug- 
gle the allies forced the French to 
retire, though they lost 20,000 men 
against 12,000 lost by the French 
Malt, what it is, 1440 
Malta. British Mediterranean island ; 
area (with Gozo and Comino) 120 square 
miles ; population 225,000 ; capital 
Valletta (25,000). Settled by the Phoe- 
nicians in the 16th centiury B.C., it was 
occupied in turn by Greeks, Carth- 
aginians, Romans, Goths, Byzantines, 
Moors, Normans, and Aragonese, and 
in 1530 became the stronghold of the 
Knights of St. John. It was captured 
in 1798 by Napoleon ; surrendered to the 
British in 1800 ; and w^as ceded in 1814. 
Now a self-governing dominion, jt. is 
important for its harbour, 3418 
capture by Napoleon, 1453 
dwarf elephants of, 2028 
St. Paul shipwrecked, 6665 
flag in colour, 2406 
French surrender to British, 19^9 
preparing midday meal, 3431 


street of steps, 3425 
view, 3557 

Malta fever, germ traced in goats’ milk 
by Sir David Bruce, 2628 
Maltese Cross, used for Red Cross, 5620 
Maltose, what it is, 1678 
Malvern. Worcestershire watering- 
place famous for its mineral springs. It 
has a splendid cruciform church, once 
belonging to an 11th-century priory. 

18,000 

Malvern Hall, Constable’s painting, 
2303 

Malvern Hills. Range of hills on the 
W'orcestershire and Herefordshire 
border. 1400 feet 

Malvolio, character in Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night 

painting by Daniel Maclise, 1106 
Mamelukes, Egypt’s alien rulers, 6872 
Mammal, age of mammals, 1756 
bat an early type, 291 
development, 44, 4490 
egg-layers originally, 2516 
first appearance, 11, 44, 1508 
highest order of animal, 455 
origin of word, 2307 
pigmy shrew the smallest, 296, 2021 
sea-creatures’ characteristics, 905 
sprang from amphibia, 454 
place in scale of life, 79 
Mammato-cumulus, clouds, 2871 
Mammoth, bodies preserved for 100,000 
years in Siberia, 2028, 5906 
Pleistocene Age animal, 1881 
primitive drawing, 192 
Mammoth aster, flower, 6384 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 3687 
Man, beginning of his story, 45 
how he built himself a house, 167 
rise from savagery, 297 
when he first thought of God, 543 
stroke of the common man, 3757 
adaptation \\ith regard to food, 2568 
advanced by virtue, 1735 
appears in Pliocene Age, 1877, 1880 
a social animal, 6373 
born to inquire after truth, 493 
brain distingui.shed from animal’s by 
association fibres, 2934 
brain larger tlnin, but not superior to 
woman’s, 1693 
climatic influence, 2621 
decoration attempted early in history 
796 

destiny, with knowledge and science as 
his guides, 6545 

development of certain men beyond 
their age, 674 

differences in men possibly due to 
variations in ductless glands, 3176 
divine faculty of vision raises him 
above animals, 1361 
divinity seen in sell-sacrifice, 1854 
first appearance on Earth, 11, 646 
how his body is built up, 1568, 3332 
importance of trees to man, 5350 
liberty of man, 4207 
mammals and early man, 1151 
mind of man made up of reason and 
instinct, 3586 

Nature’s energy directed by him, 1616 
procariousness of his life, 3098 
skull’s most important part above the 
face, 1691 

source of life in common with the 
Primates, 159 

tallest and heaviest men were Scotsmen, 
2430 

temperature constant, 1527 
thoughts directed inwards by Ezekiel 
and outwards by Thales, 913 
tribute for which God a.sks, 3835 
truth essential to his safety, 1733 
upright walk and centre of gravity, 5074 
work lies in his search for truth, says 
Lessing, 494 

why is a white man more civilised than 
a black man ? 6729 

Pictures of Man 

between civilisation and savagery, 297 
climbs up the hill; ^8 
cooking food at a fire, 1881 
drawings by Cave Men, 191-3, 195, 198 
Galley Hill man, head, 3047 
looking at planet, 7019 
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people of ten thousand years ago, 299 
Piltdown man, head, 3047 
pi’ehistoric man making a fire, 167 
prehistoric man scratching picture on 
bone, 197 

skeleton compared with elephant’s, 3163 
Man, Isle of. British island in the Irish 
Sea ; area 227 square miles ; popula- 
tion 49,000 ; capital Douglas. Peopled 
by Celts, it was a Scandinavian pos- 
session up to 1263, after which it 
passed in turn to Scotland and England; 
it is still self-governing, though under 
the British Parliament. Agriculture and 
some mining are carried on, but the 
island is noted chiefly as a rugged 
and beautiful holiday resort, Douglas 
being specially popular in this respect. 
Other towns are Ramsey, Castletown, 
and Peel, 596, 885 
flag in colour, 2406 
mountain road, 2167 
Manager, his M'ork and reward in 
industry, 5638 

Managua. Capital of Nicaragua, on 
Lake l^fanagiia. 30,000 
Manakin, bird, characteristics, 3146 
common, 3147 

orange-headed, in colour, 3263 
yellow-fronted, in colour, 3141 
Man and his Negro Servant, fable, with 
picture, 3865 

Man and the Forest, fable. 4115 
Man and the Partridge, fable, 3866 
Manaos. Brazilian river port near the 
junction of the Rio Negro with the 
Amazon, 1000 miles from the Atlantic; 
It is a finely built town, trading in . 

cocoa, rubber, and nuts. 80,000 
general view, 7006 
opera house, 7006 
Manasseh, king of Judah, 2979 
Manasseh, Israelite tribe, 1244 
Manatee, sea mammal, 2145, 2151 
Manchester. Commercial capital and 
centre of the cotton trade of Lanca- 
shire, on the Irwell. Covering over 

25,000 acres, it is the greatest purely 
commercial city in England, and is 
closely surrounded by a network of 
industrial towns, of which it is prac- 
tically one with Salford. In addition to 
its great textile trade, it is important as 
an engineering and railway centre, 
while there are many manufactures. 
The Manchester Ship Canal, navigable 
for ships of 12,500 tons, connects the 
city with Eastham on the Mersey, 
making it a port. It has a cathedral, 
built in 1421, and a university. 

735,000 : sec pages 337, 4499 
architecture of cathedral, 5874 
building of Bridgwater Canal, 4866 
first railway, 3950 

R^dands Library • designed by Basil 
Champneys, 6472 
town hall, 2547, 6472 

Pictures of Manchester 
arms in colour, 4991 
cathedral, views, 1836, 5880 
men making new road, 2163 
Ship Canal, 4877 
street scene, 1833 
to\vi^ hall, 4409 

university arms in colour, 4989 
Manchester Massacre, or Peterloo 
(Aug. 16, 1819), extravagant name for 
dispersal by the military of an assembly 
of 80,000 in St. Peter’s Field, Man- 
chester, in which several were killed 
Manchu Dynasty, 22nd and last im- 
perial dynasty of China, began to reign 
1644 : see page 6512 
Manchuria. Important dependency of 
China, in the extreme north-east. The 
Manchus formerly supplied the ruling 
dynasty of Cliina, but their power 
declined rapidly during the last cen- 
tury, and the greater part of the popu- 
tion of Manchuria is now Chinese. The 
dependency is rich in minerals and 
timber, and much millet, wheat, 
barley, and cotton Is gro^\^l. Mukden. 
Harbin, and Kirin are the chief -towns. 
Area 360,000 square miles ; population 
about 20,000,000 : see page 6504 






Manchuria 

Biissia occupies ifc, 5898 
tigers of ^Manchuria, 418 
boys of Mukden, G511 
Lama Tower at Mukden, 6501 
native vehicle, 6501 
nobleman. 6511 

Maps of Manchuria 
animal life of the country, 6516-17 
general and political, 6522 
industrial life, 6520-21 
physical features, 6514-15 
plant life, 6518-19 
Manchurian crane, bird, 3873 
Mancini, Antonio, In Customs House, 
painting by liim, 3658 
Mandalay. Capital of Upper Burma, 
on ihe Irrawaddy. Here is a temple 
with several hundred pagodas. 
150,000 

Mandamus, Latin for We command ; 
used to indicate an order made by a 
higher court to a lower 
Mandarin duck, bird in colour, 32( 3 
Mandated territory, territory admin- 
istered by another country under 
mandate of the League of JS'ations, 
4749, 6482 

Mandingans. A Mohammedan people 
of the Sudanese Negroes, who live in 
West Sudan. An industrious agricul- 
tural people, they became a great 
empire under Mansa-Musa in the 
fourteenth century 

Mandrake, member of same family as 
tobacco plant, 2942 
Mandrill, animal, 164- 
Maned wolf, characteristics, 540 
picture, 536 

Manes, classical name for spirits of the 
dead, 3519 

Manet, Edouard, French painter of the 
Naturalist school ; born Paris 1832 ; 

died there 1883 : see page 2924 
his paintings, The Balcony, 2922 
Firing Party, 2925 

Manetho, historian of old Egypt, 6872 
Man from the Other World, story, 1520 
Mangabey, white collared monkey, 161 
Manganese, British Empire’s produc- 
tion, 1943 

Mangei-wurzel or mangold-vmrzel, 
member of Spinach family, 243G 
descended from sea beet, 5762 
food for animals, 2188 
Mangeria, crimson, seaweed, 3414 
Mangle, why is the screw of a mangle 
loosened after use ? 5864 
why are the spokes of a mangle wheel 
cur\’ed ? 4891 

Mango, fruit, in colour, 2688 
Mangold-wurzel : see Mangel-vnirzel 
Mangrove tree, method of growth, 3056 
Manhattan Bridge, New York. The 
largest suspension bridge in the world, 
tills is carried by four cables over 21 
inches in diameter. The main span is 
1470 feet long, and the shore spans each 
725 feet. Each steel tower weighs 6000 
tons, and the double-deck floor has four 
trolley tracks, four railway track’s, a 
wide roadway and two footpaths 
picture, 554 

Manihot glaziovii, tree, 2568 
Manila. Capital of the Philippines, on 
Luzon island. Pounded in 1571 by the 
Spaniards, it has a 16th-century 
cathedral, and is p.artly walled. 
Exports include hemp, copra, sugar, 
and tobacco. 280,000 
Manila hemp, what it is, 2564 
obtained from banana leaf, 1818 
rope made in Philippine Islands, 429 
pictures of the industry, 430 
Manila rope, one an inch thick needs 
4 ton pull to break it, 429 
Man in a Monk’s Habit, story, 3135 
Man in the Engine-room, story, 6822 
Man in the Iron Mask, a my.sterious 
prisoner of the Bastille, whose identity 
is not settled. He wore a black cloth 
mask, and died in 1703 
Man in the Moon, legend, 1149 
Manioc, food value, 1436 
plant, in colour, 2685 
Manishtusu, kiug of Kish, great ooelisk 
unearthed by He Morgan, 6860 
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Manitoba. Canadian prairie province ; 
area 252,000 square miles ; population 
610,000 ; capital Winnipeg (180,000). 
Wheat, oats, barley, and llax are grown, 
and horses, cattle, and swine feared. 
Winnipeg is the grain market of the 
eastern prairie region 
soil enriched by worms, 6829 
soil preuared for cultivation by rodents, 
1030' 

arms in colour, 4985 
field of red clover, 2187 
flag in colour, 2407 

Mannheim. German chemical and dye- 
stuff manufacturing centre, on the 
Ilhine. 230,000 : see page 4422 
Manning, Henry Edward, Cardinal, 
English divine ; born at Tottoridge 
1 '^OS ; died 1892 ; succeeded Cardinal 
Wiseman as Homan Catholic arch- 
bishop 01 Westminster 
portrait by G. F. Watts, 2551 
Man of Straw, term applied to a person 
who, though possessing little or no 
capital, takes undue financial risks 
Man-of-war bird : .see Frigate-bird 
Manometer, device for measuring the 
elastic pressure of gases or vapours 
Manor. English manor houses and their 
development, 8236 

Mansard, or Mansart. Franpois. French 
architect, 6370 

Mansfield. Nottinghamshire coal-min- 
ing centre and industrial to\\Ti, mak- 
ing boots, hosiery, machiner>% and tex- 
tiles. Population 44,000 
Mansfield Park, novel by Jane Austen, 
published in 1814 : see page 2350 
Manship, Paul, American sculptor ; 
born St. Paul, Minnesota, 1885 : see 
page 4896 

Sculptures by Manship 
Dancer and Gazelles, 4649 
Diana the Huntress, 4653 
Man hunting Stag, 1613 
Playfulness, 4897 

Mansion, Colard, Caxton’s printing 
partner in Bruges, 1516 
Mansion House, London, George Dance 
builds it, 4229 
exterior, 4235 

Manson, Sir Patrick, British physician, 
and parasitologist, originator of a great 
campaign against the inalaria-carrjdng 
mosquito ; born Fingask, Aberdeenshire, 
1844 ; portrait, 2623 
Mansoura. Egyptian cotton-growing 
centre in the Nile delta 
Mantegna, Andrea, Italian painter, the 
most famous of the Paduan school ; 
born near Padua 1431 ; died Mantua 
1506 : see page 931 
Bramante trained under him, 6111 
St. George, picture by Mantegna, 940 
Mantel-border, in appliqiu^ work, how 
lo make, and pictures, 1121 
Mantinea or Mantineia, battle of, 5157 
Mantle : see Cerebrum 
Mantle, mussel’s mantle explained, 1176 
Mantua. Fortress of northern Italy, on 
two islands formed by the Mincio. The 
birthplace of Virgil, it was important 
in the Middle Ages ; its buildings 
include the old ducal palace, the 
cathedral, and the beautiful church of 
San Andrea, containing the tomb of 
Mantegna. Weaving, tanning, and 
saltpetre industries are carried on. 
35,000 

church of St. Andrea : fine example of 
Benaissance architecture, 6110 
Del Te Palace, 6111 
Mantegna’s wonderful frescoes, 931 
surrender to Napoleon, 1442 
Manu, ancient Indian law-giver, 2810 
Manufacture, plants that help in, 2937 
Manure, wdiy does manure uiake a 
plant grow fa.ster ? 4764 
Manuscript : see Illumination 
Manuzio, Aldo, Italian pioneer of 
printing ; Introduced italic type ; born 
near Velletri about 1450 ; died Venice 
1515 : see page 1517 
portrait, 1517 

Man who did Not Forget, story and 
picture, 657 
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Man who Died for Maximilian, story 
and pictiue, 4609 

Man who Drove Downstairs, story and 
picture, 4243 

Man who Gave Away, story and picture, 
413 

Man who Gave Up Singing, fable, 3744 
Man who Kept His Word, story, 2267 
picture, 2264 

Man who Refused a Bribe, story and 
picture, 5951 

Man who Saved His Son, story, 6932 
Man who Thought of His Comrades, 
story, 6324 

Man wno Wailed to be Fed, fable, 6934 
Man who Went Through Fire, story, 
6194 

Man with a Hundred Sons, story, 901 
Man with the Hoe, The, Millet’s famous 
picture in Louvre, 2792, 4206, 6031 
Manx cat, picture, 416 
Manx shearwater, bird, 3999 
in colour, 3021 

Manzoni. Alessandro, Italian romantic 
noveli.st and poet ; born Milan 1785 ; 

died there 1873 : see page 4583 
Maoris, people of Polynesian stock in 
New Zealand. They have oval faces 
and Caucasic blood. Tall, mus- 
cular, olive-browTi, and wdth straight or 
■w.avy hair, they w'ent to New Zealand 
from Rarotonga in 1350. Formerly 
cannibals they today show progress in 
culture and civilisation : 770, 1142, 

1948, 2696 
Maori art, 198, 6732 
pictures, 2705-6 

Map, making maps in sand, and 
pictures, 5315 

\vorld as drawm by Anaximander, 914 
wdiat do the w’ords on a weather map 
mean ? 6720 

See also under each country 
Maple, common, 948 
seeds wdiiged, 3542 
sugar found in sap of, 5107 
uses, 3788 

Montpelier maple, seed keys, 947 
sugar extraction, 5117 
tree, leaves, and fiow^ers, 3906 
Mara, demon, legend, 4894 
Mara, hare-like rodent, 1036 
Marabou, species of stork, 3872, 3868 
Maracaibo, Venezuelan seaport near 
entrance to Lake of Maracaibo. 50,000 
Maracaibo, Lake. Venezuelan fresh- 
"vvater lagoon draining into the Gulf cf 
Maracaibo 

primitive lake dw^ellings, 6998 
Marah, bitter water at, 1239 
Maramuresh, Rumanian province, 5150 
Maranon, Amazon’s upper course, 7002 
Marat, Jean Paul, French revolutionary 
and terrorist ; born Boiidry, Switzer- 
land, 1744 ; assassinated by Charlotte 
Corday, at Paris, 1793 : see panes 654, 
4044, 6310, 647 

Marathon, battle of, victory in 490 B.C., 
of 10,000 Athenians and Plataeans 
over a Persian army six times more 
numerous. It prevented Darius from 
extending his empire over Europe, 
and gave heart to the Greeks in their 
conflict with tlie Persians ten j^ears 
later. The battle w-as fought about. 
22 miles from Athens. Miltiades the 
Athenian general w^on by tactical 
strengthening of his wings. The Per- 
sians lost 6000 and the Greeks oiilv 192 
killed, 889, 3122, 4027, 5088, 6388 
Marble, marble quarrying, 5845 
action of rain on it, 642 
Carrara ; see Carrara 
formed by animalcules, 4856 
good heat-conductor, 2173 
specific gravity, 4954 
use in ancient Greek architecture and 
sculpture, 4026, 5496 
wiiat it consists of, 4997 
cut into slabs, 5855 
quarrying, 4922, 5S46-S 
Marble Arch, ite history, 4232 
built in imitation of Roman arch, 5503 
picture, 1220 

Marbled white butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 6206 
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Marbles, game, 5562 
-why is a marble put in fcbe kettle ? 439 
Marcel, Etienne, French patriotic 
leader (died 185S), has red added to 
royal blue in French flag, 5736 
Marcelliis, Roman general, 6804 
March, Auzias, Spanish poet in 
Catalan dialect ; flourished Valencia in 
15th century : 5059 
March (month), origin of name, 5336 
picture, 5337 

March of the Ten Thousand, story, 1889 
Marconi, Guglielmo, Italian electrical 
engineer, founder of modern wireless 
telegraphy ; born Bologna 1874 ; 
established Transatlantic wireless com- 
munication : 2094, . 3362 

laughed at when he first signalled across 
Atlantic, 5756 

flying kite in l^ewfoundland, 3361 
portrait, 3363 

sending wireless messages when a boy, 
3361 ^ ■ 

Marconi House, aerials on roof, 2096 
Marco Polo, Venetian traveller, with 
Ins father and uncle the first European 
visitor to China ; born Venice 1254 : 

died there 1324 ; see page 771 
Japan described by him, 6616 
on Chinese use of coal, 2713 
Post Oflices found in China, 4626 
reference to oil wells, 2962 
travelling in the Bast. 769 
Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor, 
author, and pliilosopher, the wisest ruler 
of all the Caesars ; born Rome a.d. 121 ; 

reigned 16 L-ISO : see pages 1785, 2877 
on ditferences in men, 6375 
Roman who VTOto in Greek, 5432 
Column of Marcus Aurelius, Rome, 5507 
Faustina, his wife, portrait, 2879 
portrait, 2873, 2878 
sculptured head, 72 

Mardonius, Persian general routed by 
Greeks, 6804 

Marduk, the Biblical Bel and Merodach, 
Babylonian god, 6800 
Mare, Walter de la, British poet (born 
1873): see page 4084 
for poems see Poetry Index under De la 
IMare 

Marengo, battle of (1800), ISTapoleon 
defeats Austrians, 1454 
Mare’s nest, what is it ? 4894 
Mare’s tail, of genus- Hippuris, 6492 
Margaret of Anjou, queen of England, 
wife of Henry VI ; born 1429 ; died 
1482 : see page 960 
meets robber in forest, 955 
Margaret, Danish queen who united 
Scandinavia ; born 1353 ; died 1412 : 
see page 5766 

Margaret, queen of Navarre, sister of 
Francis I of France ; born 1492 ; died 
1549 : see page 6360 
Margaret, queen of Scotland, daughter 
of Henry VII who married Janies IV of 
Scotland, 1073 

Margaret of Parma, painting by Josef 
Israels in Amsterdam, 3399 
Margaret Ogilivy, Barrie’s story, 3712 
Margarine, what it is, 5615 
fat in same proportion as in butter, 2309 
Margate, seaside resort in the Isle of 
Thanet, Kent, 47,000 
Margined cladactis anemone, in colour, 
1555 

Margotti, F., his painting, Sleep of 
Jesus. 1GG4 

Marguerites, how to make paper mar- 
guerites, 5813 

Mariana, Juan de : see De Mariana 
Mariana of Austria, Queen, portrait by 
Velasquez, 1316 

Mariana, character in Shakespeare’s 
•Measure for Measure, 6051 
Mariana lactea, botanical name of sow 
thistle, 5263 

Marianne, name used as symbol of the 
French Republic, 5863 
Maria Theresa, Austrain emiwess, cliief 
enemy of Frederick the Great ; born 
Vienna 1717 ; died there 1780 : see 
page 4297 

Maria-Worth, Austria, village, 4561 
Marie Antoinette, queen of Louis XVL 


INDEX 

of France ; born Vienna 1755 ; guil- 
lotioned at Paris 1793 : see pages 652, 
654, 3924, 4044 

carp placed in Versailles pond by her 
still survive, 4979 
Mozart played games with her, 146 
Petit Trianon at Versailles, her favour- 
ite residence, 6370 

what were iMarie Antoinette’s country 
cottages ? 5002 
in prison with family, 653 
walking to execution, 653 
Marienburg, Germany, old castle, 4434 
Marietta, Francois Auguste Ferdinand, 
French Egyptologist (1821-81), real 
founder of excavation in Egypt, 6850 
Marigold, flower’s habit of opening and 
closing, 586 

African, flower, 6380, 6384 
corn, flower in colour, 466 L 
marsh, flower in colour, 6127 
nodding bur-marigold, in colour, 6128 
Marigold wartlet anemone, 1553 
Marigraph, instrument that makes a 
continuous record of the rise and fall of 
the tides 

Marine worm, species, 6827 
Maris, Jacob, Dutch landscape painter ; 
born The Hague, 1837 : died Karlsbad, 
Bohemia, 1899 : see page 3399 
his paintings. Return of the Boats, 3402 
Young Violinist, 3402 
Maris, Matthew, Dutch painter ; born 
The Hague 1835 ; died London 1917 : 
see page 3399 

Outskirts of Town, painting, 3403 
Maris, Willem, Dutch landscape and 
animal painter ; born The Hague 
1844 ; died 1910 : see page 3399 
Maritza, river of Bulgaria and Turkey, 
rising in the Rhodope and flowing past 
Philippopolis and Adrianople into the 
Aegean. 300 miles : 5030, 5145 
Marius, Caius, Roman general, the rival 
of Sulla ; born near Arpinum about 155 
B.c. ; died 86 : see pages 4354, 4351 
Marjoram, common, flower in colour, 
5396 

Mark, St., body brought from Alex- 
andria to Venice, 271 
characteristics of Gospel, 6788 
wTiting down 3t. Peter’s words, 5557 
Mark, coin, value of German, in April, 
1924: see page 5392 
Mark Antony, Roman general, a follower 
of Caesar and ally of Cleopatra ; born 
about 83 B.c. ; died Alexandria 30 n.c. : 
see page 4355 

in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 6292 
portrait, 4351 

Marked arrhenodes, beetle in colour, 
lacing 6327 

Marked corymbites, in colour, 6336 
Marken Island, Holland, scenes, 5529 
Market, prices steadied by recognised 
markets, 5516 

Markham, Charles Eiwin, American 
poet, 4206 

for poems see Poetry Index 
Markham, Sir Clements (1830-1916), 
British traveller and geographer: cin- 
chona introduced into India, 2684 
Markhor, wild goat, 1286, 1282 
Marko, Serbian hero, 4810, 4847 
Marks. Henry Stacey, iSIeoting of Par- 
rots, painting, 35(33 
Marlborough, John Churchill, duke of, 
English statesman and general ; born 
near Mnsbiiry, Devonshire, 1650 • died 
near Windsor 1722 ; victor of Blen- 
heim and Ramillies : see page 1214 
on battlefield, 1329 

portraits of himself and his wife, Sarah 
Jennings, by Kneller, 1926 
Marlborough College, Wiltshire, arms 
in colour, -1989 

Marlborough House, London, Wren 
builds it, 4106 
picture, 6251 

Marlowe, Christopher, English poet, the 
first great writer of Englisli romantic 
plays ; born Canterbury about 1564 ; 

killed in a brawl at Deptford, 1593 
influenced Shakespeare’s early his- 
torical plays, 980 
for poem see Poetry Index 
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Marmion, poem by Sir W. Scott, 2595 
Marmora, Sea of. Small inland sea lying 
between JAiropean and Asiatic Turkey. 
It connects with the Black Sea by the 
Bosphorus and with tlie Mediterranean 
by the Dardanelles 
Marmoset, small monkey, 166 
Marmot, genus of rodent, 1034, 1033 
Marne. (3hief tributary of the French 
Seine. Rising in tlie Langres plateau, 
it flows past Chalons and Epernay in 
Champagne to join the. main stream at 
Charenton. On the iMariie the German 
invasion of France was checked in 
1914. 320 miles : 1708 

defeat of Attilanear Cliaions (451), 2156 
Marochetti, Carlo, Italian sculptor; 
born Turin 1805 ; died Paris 1868 ; 
made the statue of Richard Coeur de 
Lion at Westminster : 4232 
Marquesas Islands, discovered by Men- 
dana de Neyra (1595), 2377 
Marquess, or Marquis, coat-of-arms 
in colour, 4987 

Marque-ste, Laurent, Cupid, sculpture 
by him, 5132 

Marquetry, the art of, 6737 
Marquis .wheat, discovery, 1328 
picture, 1325 

Marrakesh. Or Morocco City, southern 
capital of Morocco. A trading centre, it 
makes tiles, pottery and leather. 
140,000 

ramparts, 6760, 

Marram grass, sea-reed, 3308 
section, under microscope, 3884 
Marriage, at Gretna Green, 5371 
early age for it in olden times, 1824 
registration, 6256 

Marriage at Cana, by Paul Veronese, 282 
pictures, 278, 938 

Marrow (in human bones), red blood 
cells continually made by, 942 
Marrow, vegetable, varieties, 2438 
Marryatt, Captain Frederick, English 
novelist ; born London 1792 ; died 
Langham, Norfolk, 1848 ; see 3580 
Mars (mythology), god of ancient 
Greece and Rome, 3518 
sword of Mars held by Attila, 2154 
March named after, 5336 
Mars (astronomy), planet, 3238 
communication with it, 2539 
distance from Sim, 3118, 3236 
facts and figures : see Astronomy 
tables 

Lowell’s discoveries about it, 3616 
moons, 3118, 3237 

Schiaparelli discovers its canals, 3616 
Pictures of Mars 
as seen through telescope, 3235 
canals and desert spaces, 3236 
curious features of its surface, 3235 
distance from Sun, 17 
looking at, 7019 
patli of Mars, 15 

Marseillaise, French national song in 
Revolution and in 1870, written by 
Rouget de I.isle, 1261. 4457 
Rouget de Lisle composing it, 4049 
Rouget de Lisle singing it, 651 
Marseilles. Second city and first pmt of 
France, near the mouth of the Rhone. 
Founded as Massalia about 600 B.c. by 
Greek colonists from Asia Minor, it 
has had a large trade and is now im- 
portant for its traffic with the French 
North African colonies. Tliere are 
steamship communications with most 
part.s 01 the world and many manu- 
factures. The large cathedral is a 
modern building, and there are two 
fine 12th- century churches. 590,000 : 
see page 4170 

revolutionaries of, march on Paris, 4044 
harbour, 4178 
Palais Longchamp, 6365 
Mar.seilles Transporter Bridge, one with 
a span of 545 feet and a clear height 
above the water of 165 feet. It is 
builn on the cantilever principle 
Marsh, Professor Otbniel Charles, Ameri- 
can palaeontologist; fossils of extinct 
birds discovered, 2636 
Marshal Forwards, General Blucher.’a 
nickname, 4298 
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Mars 

Marshall, Professor (born 1842), English 
economist; on land, 5139 
Marshall Islands. Group of Micronesian 
islands in the North Pacific "which were 
occupied by Germany in 190G. They 
are now_ under Japanese mandate. 
Products include copra, breadfruit, and 
phosphates. Population 15,000 
Marshall Mackenzie, Alexander, archi- 
tect (born 18G7) ; designed Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, 6472 
Marshalsea, The, London debtors’ pri- 
son, mentioned in 14th century ; 
pulled doum about 1780 ; rebuilt 1811 ; 
demolished with exception of a turret, 
in 1887 : see page 2012 
Marsh andromeda, or Marsh cistus, 
description, 5892 
flower in colour, G12S 
Marsh bent grass, 3309 
Marsh buckler fern, in colour, 1797 
Marsh cinquefoU, what it is like, 5888 
flower, 5891 
flower in colour, G12S 
Marsh cistus : see Marsh andromeda 
Marsh club-moss, flowerless plant, 3408 
Marsh cudweed, what it is like, 6890 
flower in colour, G128 
Marsh fritillary, with egg, caterpillar and 
chrysalis, in colour, G207 
Marsh gas : see ^Methane 
Marsh gentian, what it is like, 5890 
flower in colour, 6128 
Marsh harrier, bird in colour, 3024 
Marsh hawk’s-beard, description, 4782 
flower in colour, 4905 
Marsh mallow, description, 5764, 5892 
flower in colour, 5G43 
Marsh marigold, poisonous plant, from 
which dyes are obtained, 5889 
flower in colour, 6127 
Marsh pennywort, description, 5888 
flower, 5891 

Marsh plume-thistle, description, 5890 
flower in colour, 6127 
Marsh ragwort, what it is like, 5890 
flower in colour, 6128 
Marsh red-rattle, what it is like, 5892 
flower in colour, 6128 
Marsh ringlet butterfly : see Large 
heath butterfly 

Marsh St. John’s wort, description, 5892 
flower, 5891 

Marsh samphire : see Jointed glasswort 
Marsh sedge, what it is like, 6012 
flower, 6007 

Marsh speedwell, or Marsh veronica, 
what it is like, 5892 
Marsh tit, bird in colour, 3024 
Marsh trefoil : see Buck bean 
Marsh veronica : see Marsh speedwell 
Marsh violet, what it is like, 5888 
flower in colour, 6128 
Marsh warbler, bird in colour, 2900 
Marsh whorled mint, in colour, 6130 
Marsh willow-herb, description, 5892 
flower in colour, 6127 
Marshwort, flower in colour, 6130 
Marsh woundwort, what it is like, 6011 
flower, 6007 

Marsh yellow-cress, relation of water- 
cress, 6012 

flower in colour, 6129 
Marston Moor, battle of, fought in 1644, 
between Scots and Parliamentarians 
besieging York and Boyalist forces 
inarching to its relief under Prince 
Bupert. Cromwell and his Ironsides 
turned the tide, and 3000 of the 
18,000 Royalists were slain. The 
victors entered York : 522 
Marsupial,pouchcd animals of Australia, 
2387 

Marsyas, mythological satyr, sometimes 
Phrygian peasant, 3530 
sculpture by Myron, 4148 
Martel, Charles, son of Pepin and 
grandfather of Charlemagne ; ruler of 
the Pranks ; born about 690 ; died 
741 ; by his victory over Saracens at 
Tours in 732 he saved western civil- 
isation and won his surname of Martel, 
or the Hammer : 2280, 2521, 3917 
Moors driven out of Prance , 5272 
Martello Tower, small round fort of solid 
masonry siu’mounted by a gun plat- 
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form. They w'ere erected in large 
numbers along the south coast of Eng- 
land as part of the coast defences 
against Napoleon’s threatened invasion, 
and many of them remain 
Marten, mammal, 792 
species of marten, 789-90 
Martha and Mary, Bible story, 4214 
, Martial, Roman cpigrammatical poet : 
born Bilbilis, Spain, A.D. 43 * died 
Spain about 104 : see page 5432 
Martial hawk eagle, bird, 3636 
Martin, St., Roman soldier wdio, after 
giving half his cloak to a beggar, had a 
\dsion of Our Lord, and was baptised 
in 356. He afterwards became Bishop 
of Tours, and is said to have made 
many converts and worked miracles. 

His tomb is still visited by pilgrims 
Martin, David, Raeburn’s friend, 5694 
Martin, Homer Dodge, American land- 
scape painter ; born Albany, New 
York, 1836 ; died St. Paul, Minnesota, 
1897 : see page 3287 
his paintings. Harp of the Winds, 3285 
Sand Dunes, 3290 
Martin, bird, characteristics, 3145 
house martin, in colour, 3024 
routes of migrations, 223 
sand martin, in colour, 2897, 3139 
Martineau, Dr. James, British theo- 
logian and philosopher ; born Norwich 
1805 ; died London 1900 ; prominent 
Unitarian 

on God’s presence about us, 3099 
on St. Paul, 6538 

Martineau, Robert, his painting. 
Last Days in the Old Home, 2679^ 
Martini, Simone : see Memnii 
Martinique. Prench West Indian island 
exporting cocoa, sugar, and rum. Dis- 
covered by the Spaniards in 1493, and 
settled by the Prcnch in 1635, its 
prosperity suffered greatly through the 
eruption of the Mont Pelec volcano in 
1902. Area 380 square miles ; popula- 
tion 175,000 

:Mont Pelde volcano, 2132 
Martinmas, see Quarter Days 
Martlet, bird, in heraldry, 927 
Martyn, Henry, English missionary and 
scholar ; bom Truro 1781 ; died Tokat, 
Asia Minor, 1812 ; translated New 
Testament and Prayer Book into 
Hindustani, 1138 
portrait, 1137 

Martyr Girl of Sicily, story, 6812 
Martyrs, the faith of, 1110 
Martyr’s Stone, at St. BartliolomcAv’s 
Hospital, London, 4864 
Marvell, Andrew, English poet and 
satirist, Milton’s assistant ; born 
Winestcad in Holderncss, Yorkshire, 
1621 ; died 1678 : see page 4482 
refusal of king’s bribe, story, 6951 
•Milton’s meeting with him, 1354 
for poems see Poetry Inde.x 
Mary, mother of Jesus, her story, 3589 
The pictures of Mary are titled 
Madonna, their Italian name, or the 
Virgin Mary 

Pictures of Mary 
by Andrea del Sarto, 1663 
by Bellini, Giovanni, 938 
by Botticelli, 567, 571, 3657 
by Bouguereau, 3656 
by Carlo Dolci, 1664 
by Correggio, 933, 939 
by Delaroche, 3656 
by Duccio, 568 
by Perruzzi, 1664 
by Ghirlandaio, 569 
by Holbein, 1192 
by Ingres, 1662 
by Ittcnbach, 3594 
by Leonardo da Vinci, 689 
by Lippi, 567 

by Lorenzo di Gredi, 567, 572 
by Matsys, 1053 
by Mignard, 1680 
by Murillo. 1309, 1661 
by Perugino, 824, 3594 
by Raphael, 821-4 
by Sassoferrato, 1663 
by Van der Weyden, 1053 
by Veronese, 940 


Mask 

in psalter of 12th century, 1925 
Mo.saic figures, 447 

sculpture by Andrea della Robbia, 4899 
sculpture by Benedetto Majano, 4725 
sculpture by Michael Angelo, 4529, 
5014 

sculpture by school of Della Robbia ^ 
4900 

sculpture of 14th contur 3 % 4898 
with St. Prancis and St. John, 565 
Mary I, queen of England, daughter of 
Henry VIII ; born at Greenwich 1516 ; 
died 1558 : married Philip II of Spain : 
1082. 6241 

Mary II, queen of England, daughter of 
James II; born in London 1662; 
died 1694 ; married William Prince of 
Orange : 1214 

Greenwich Palace turned into hospital 
by her, 6421 

Mary, queen of England, consort of 
George V ; born Kensington Palace 
1867 ; standard of, in colour, 2405 
• Mary, queen of Scots, daughter of 
.Tames V ; born Linlithgow 1542 ; 
beheaded at Potheringhay 1587 : see 
page 1082 

reproved by John Knox, 7052 
Elizabeth signs death warrant, 1080 
John Knox preaching before her, 2554 
portraits, 1077, 4134 
Mary, queen of Hungary, portrait by 
Velasquez, 1315 

Mary, sister of Martha and Lazarus, 
Bible story, 4214 

Maryland. American Atlantic State : 
area 12,000 square miles ; population 
1,450,000; capital Annapolis. A fertile 
fruit-growing district, it contains the 
great port of Baltimore. (740,000) 
Abbreviation Md. 

Lord Baltimore founds it, 3676 
State flag in colour. 2416 
Mary Magdalene, Jesus’s feet washed 
by her, 4212 

Christ appearing to her, 1680 
Mary of Egypt, St., native of Alex- 
andria who is said to have repented of 
her sins, ‘and to have lived on dates and 
herbs in the desert for 48 years 
Mary of Modena (1658-1718), queen of 
James II. 1214 

Marzabotto, old Etruscan town, 6992 
Masacchio, Tommaso Giiidi, Plorentino 
painter ; born Gastello San Giovanni, 
Tuscany, 1401 ; died probably Rome 
about 1429 : see page 573 
Masada, Palestine, ancient fortress, 6277 
Masai, nomad people of mixed Caucasic 
and Negroid type who formerly ranged 
from Mount Kenya to beyond Kiliman- 
jaro, attacking caravans and neigh- 
bouring peoples. Those in Kenyaland 
have been removed to a reservation 
south of Nairobi. A sinewy, round- 
headed, thin-lipped people they live in 
village stockades resembling Kaffir 
kraals ; 3314 

Masaryk, Thomas, first Czecho-Slovak 
president, and writer on social subjects ; 

bom Hodnin, Moravia, 850 : see 4552 
Mascagni, Pietro, Italian operatic 
composer ; born Leghorn 1863 ; 
achieved fame by the opera Cavalleria 
Rusticana (1890) 
portrait, 145 

Masefield, John, English poet, novelist, 
and writer of plays ; born 1875 : see 
page 4084 

poem : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 4079 

Mashonas, industrious Bantu people 
who have been saved from destruction 
at the hands of the Matabcle. They 
live in Rhodesia 

Mask, Lough. Lake in Connaught, 
Ireland, 12 miles long and from two to 
four miles broad 

Maskelyne, Nevil, English astronomer ; 
born London 1732 ; died Greenwich 
1811: fourth astronomer royal; 3614 
British Nautical Almanac started, 3279 
on mountains and plumb lines, 4642 
portrait, 3611 

Mask of Medusa, sixth-century I3.c, 
sculpture, 4031 
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Mason, Sir Josiah, pen manufacturer 
(1795-1881) : invented metal pen ma- 
chine, 2034 

Blason-bee, clever nurseries, 5841 
v'ith nest, 5843 

Masonry, building operations, 2530 
Masperd, Gaston Camille Charles (1846- 
1910), French Egyptologist who could 
read hieroglypiucs at age of 14, 6850 
Mass (in physics), distinguished from 
weight, 394, 4835 

measurement of mass explained, 4834 
Mass, Roman Catholic name for the 
Holy Communion 

Massachusetts. One of the smallest but 
most important American States, in 
New England ; area 8300 square miles ; 
population 3,900,000 ; capital Boston 

(750.000) . Settled in 1620 by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, it is now a great manu- 
facturing centre, containing Worcester 

(180.000) , Springfield (130,000), New 
Bedford (125,000), Fall River (120,000), 
Lowell (120,000), and Cambridge 

(110,000). Abbreviation Mass. 

State flag, in colour, 2410 
Massacre of the Innocents, Briieghers 
picture in Brussels Museum, 1058 
Massasoit, Indian friend of Pilgrim 
Fathers, statue, 3790 
Massawa. Or Massowah, Red Sea port 
in Italian Eritrea. It is said to be the 
hottest place in the world. 10,000 
Massena, General (1758-1817), French 
soldier under Napoleon, 1454 
Massey, Gerald (1828-1907), British 
poet ; for poem see Poetry Index 
Massif Central, France’s central high- 
lands, 4164 

Massowah : see Massawa 
Mast (in ship), why does a mast taper 
towards the top ? 4267 
Mastaba, name given to aneient 
Egyptian tombs, 5379 
Master and His Scholars, story, 3370 
Master of the Rolls, who he is, 4775 
Master Singers, the highest degree of 
the Guild of Rhetoric in Germany, con- 
sisting of poets and musicians, and 
founded between the 14th and 16th 
centuries. The Mastersingers is the title 
of an opera by Wagner 
Mastiff, dog, breeds, 670 
types, 541, 665 

Mastodon, fossil elephant, 11, 1756, 2028 
Mastodonsaurus, fossil amphibian, 1383 
remains. 1383 

Matabele, Rhodesian tribe, child, 3193 
letter-carriers, 3192. 

Matanzas, Cuba, exchange, 7005 
planter’s home near there, 7005 
Matapan, Cape. Southernmost point 
of the Balkan peninsula, in the Morea, 
Greece 

Matavanu volcano, on Savaii island, 
Samoa,' 2249 

Match, first inventions, 1675 
how to light a match with the sun, 
with picture, 2860 

how to make a swing of matches, with 
picture, 5686 

tricks to do with matches, with 
picture, 1496, 1624, 2733 
why does a match flare up when turned 
upside down ? 2921 
why does a match go out ? 312 
why does a match strike ? 1673 
early ways of striking a light, 1674-5 
picture-story of manufacture, 3641-46 
Match-box, chest of drawers, with 
picture, 3843 
tricks with, 508, 5933 
being made, 3646 
box-label printing machines, 3645 
Match-box case, how to make, 'with 
picture, 5195 

Mate, or Paraguay tea, 2316 
Matejko, Jan, Polish historical painter ; 
born Cracow 1838 ; died 1893 : see 
page 6135 

Materfamilias, Latin for The mother of 
the family 

Materials, weight of a cubic foot of 
various kinds : see Weights and Mea- 
sures, pounds in a cubic foot of 
material 


Strength of Materials 


Here is the tensile strength, or 
resistance reckoned in pounds per 
square inch which various materials 
offer to separation. H will bo seen 
that their strength vario.s enormously 


Cast Aluminium 
Cast Brass . . 

Brass Wire . . 
Bronze 
Cast Copper 
Copper Wire 
Cast Iron 
Wrought Iron 
Sheet Lead . . 

Steel 

Bessemer Steel Wire 
Cast Tin 

Zinc 

Brick 

Cement 

Glass 

Slate 

j\tortnr 


15,000 

18,000 

49,000 

36,000 

19,000 

60,000 

16,500 

50,000 

3300 

45,000 to 120,000 
. . . . 2,896,000 

.. .... 4600 

.. 7000 to 8000 
.. 280 to 300 

.. 280 to 300 

2560 

.. 2400 to 4600 
. . . . 10 to 20 


Materia medica, Latin for that branch 
of medical science which relates to 
medicines 

Matfellon ; see Great knapweed 
Mathematics, the science of numbers 
and their relations to one another 
ancient Egyptians must have used 
mathematics in building Pyramids, 427 
Archimedes used them in the service of 
invention, 1290 
Euclid used them, 986 
Matholwch, Lord of Ireland, 3994 
Matilda, queen of England,, wife of 
William the Conqueror ; died in Nor- 
mandy 1083 

abbey at Caen founded by her, 5746 
Bayeux Tapestry said to have been 
her work, 6739 

Matilda, or Maud, queen of England, 
daugliter of Henry I ; bom 1102 ; died 
1167 ; married Emperor Henry V 
fight for crowm against Stephen, 718 
Matisse, modern French painter, 3044 
Matlock. Derbyshire town with paper, 
cotton, and bleaching industries. Near 
by is Matlock Bath, famous for its 
mineral springs. (7000) 

Mat-making, in Madagascar, 6748 
Matoppo Hills, Rhodesia, grave of Cecil 
Rhodes, 3195 

Matrix, or mould, paper matrix ex- 
plained, 6960, 6965 
Matronalia, Roman festival in honour 
of Juno, 3514 

Matsys, Quentin, Flemish painter ; 
born Louvain about 1466 ; died Ant- 
werp 1530 : see page 1057 
portrait of Bishop Gardiner, 1053 
Virgin and Child, 1053 
Mattathias, Jewish priest and patriot, 
father of the Maccabees ; died 167 B.c. : 
see page 890 

Matter, chemical compounds, 4345 
electricity the heart of it, 105 
elements, 4221 
explorers of matter, 6309 
wonder of matter, 4097 
circulated by plants, 85 
cosmic dust a form of it, 5319 
Energy, Mind, and Matter ; the greatest 
is Mind, 1616 
gaseous matter, 4100 
three states, 4099, 5197 
do we know any kind of matter not 
found on the Earth ? 2918 
Matterhorn. Swiss mountain in the 
Pennine Alps. It was first climbed in 
1865. 14,800 feet 
view, 4675 

Matthew, St., apostle, 6791, 6787 
Matthias, St., who he was, 6791 
Matthias Corvinus, great Hungarian 
king, son of John Huiiyadi ; born 1443 ; 

died Vienna 1490 ; reigned from 1458 
his honest shepherd, story, 5829 
Mattress, how to make spring mattress 
for camp bed, with picture, 6301 
why does a mattress have leather 
buttons ? 4136 

Maud, or Matilda (1080-1118), queen of 
England, wife of Henry I, 718 
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Maude, Sir Frederick Stanley, British 
general -svho conquered Mesopotamia ; 
born 1864 ; died Baghdad 1917 : see 
page 1710 

Maud Muller, picture to poem, 2457 
Maudslay, A. P. (born 1850), archaeo- 
logical \vork in Central America, 6994 
Maudslay, Henry (1771-1831), English 
engineer, Nasmyth's master, 5946 
Mauna Loa (Great Mountain). Hawaiian 
volcano on the slopes' of wliich is the 
Kilauea crater. 13,650 feet 
Maunch, heraldic charge, 926 
Mauretania, liner, ring of turbine- 
drum, 3211 

tugged into harbour, 3573 
Mauritius. British island in the Indian 
Ocean ; area 720 square miles ; popula- 
tion 380,000 ; capital Port Louis 

(40,000). Discovered by Portuguese 
in 1505 ; occupied by Dutch in 1598 
and named after Prince Maurice of 
Orange-Nassau : occupied by French, 
\vho called it He de France, 1710-1810. 
French is still generally spoken. Copra, 
coconuts, vanilla, molasses, and especi- 
ally sugar arc exported : 3418, 3420 
arms in colour, 4985 
flag in colour, 2407 
French troops marching out, 1953 
Port Louis, street scene, 34.36 
Mauritius hemp, -what it is, 2566 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, tomb of 
King Mausolus of Caria, Asia Minor, 
one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World, 4277, 4884, 4885 
sculptured figures from it, 4276 
Mausolus, King of Caria: his statue 
one of the first definite portraits in 
Greek sculpture. 4278, 4276 
tomb of Mausolus : see Mausoleum 
Mauve, Anton (1838-88), Dutch lands- 
cape painter 

his paintings. Spring, 3775 
The Hay Cart, 1904 
The Meadow% 3775 

Mawson, Sir Douglas, English Antarctic 
explorer, discoverer of King George V 
Land ; born Bradford 1882 : see 6554 
portrait, 6549 

scenes in Antarctic, 6548, 6559 
Maxence, Edgar, Devotions, painting 
by him, 3096 

Maximilian, Austrian archduke and 
emperor of Mexico, brother of emperor 
Francis Joseph ; born 1832 ; shot at 
Queretaro 1867 : see page 4609 
Maximilian I, German king and Roman 
emperor : born Vienna 1459 ; died 
Weis, Upper Austria, 1519 ; reigned 
from 1493 : see pages 4295, 4545 
married Netherlands heiress, 5527 
tomb at Innsbruck, 4546, 6740 
receiving Venetian Ambassador, 4293 
Maximilian II, German king and Holy 
Roman emperor ; born Vienna 1527 ; 
died 1576 

medallion portrait of -wife, 6733 
Maximin II, or Maximinus, Galerius 
Valerius, Roman emperor and general ; 
born in Illyria : reigned a.d. 308-313 : 
see page 288i 

Maximinus Thrax, Roman emperor 
(235-238) ; Maximinus I, or Maximin, 
Gains Julius Verus, called Thrax (the 
Thracian) : portrait, 2879 
Maximum thermometer, one that re- 
gisters by a small indicator the highest 
temperature recorded 
Maximus, Prince, story and picture, 
1887 

Maxwell, James Clerk, Scottish mathe- 
matician and electrician ; born Edin- 
burgh 1831 ; died Cambridge 1879 ; 
founder of the theory of wireless tele- 
graphy : 2092, 3360 
physical researches, 6316 
radiation pressure discovered, 5816 
enters Edinburgh Academy, 6317 
in laboratory, 3361 
portraits, 1827, 3359 
May, month, origin of name, 5338, 5337 
Mayas, Indians of Central America. 
Short, thick-set, roundish-headed, and 
pale to dark bronze in colour, the Mayas 
are today mostly agricultural peasants. 


f 


Mayas 

They are clescendecl from the highly 
cultured people conciuered by the 
Spaniards, and remains of a splendid 
architecture, sculpture, and picture 
writing are to be found. They excelled 
in mathematics, and had a knowledge 
of astronomy ; 6994 
god and liigh priest, 6991 
sculpture from Guatemala, 6989 
temple in Yucatan, 6990 
Mayence : sec Mainz 
Mayflower, ship of the Pilgrim Pathers, 
1206, 3674, 4006 
Pilgrim Fathers in cabin, 3676 
sailing from Plymouth, 3675 
signing of covenant, sculpture, 5543 
May-fly, life story, 5715 
common, insect, in colour, 5713 
Mayhew, Thomas, 18th-century English 
cabinet-maker: fine style of furniture 
developed by him, 6737 
Maynard, John, I’ilot, story of, 6694 
Maynooth. Village in Co. Kildare, 
Ireland, famous for its college for 
Koman Catholic priests 
Mayo. Hugged western county of 
Ireland ; area 2158 square miles ; 

population 190,000 ; cajiital Castlebar 
Mayor, who he is, and his work, 4409 
Mayweed, flower, 4413 
Mazarin, Cardinal Jules, French states- 
man, the successor of Richelieu ; born 
Piscinae, Italy, 1602 ; died Vincennes 
1661 : see page 3922 
building of Louvre carried on, 6370 
tomb by Coysevox, in the Louvre, 4645 
Heath of Mazarin, by Delaroche, 1807 
portrait, 3917 

Mazeppa, ride on wild horse, 5415 
Mazerolle, J., Christians meeting in 
Rome, painting, 1905 
Mazzini, Guiseppe, Italian patriot and 
author ; founder of the Society of 
Young Italy ; born Genoa 1 805 ; died 
PLsa 1872 : seepages 896, 4583, 4788 
in prison, 4787 
portraits, 889, 4133 
M.B. means Bachelor of I^Iedicine 
(Latin Medieinae Baccalaureus) 
M.C. means Master of Ceremonies 
M.C.C. means Marylebone Cricket Club 
M.D. means Doctor of Medicine (Latin 
Medieinae Doctor) 

Mdlle. or Mile, stands for the French 
for Miss, being a contraction of 
Mademoiselle 

Mdm. or Mme. stands for Madam 
Meadow, flowers of the meadows, 4413 
flowers, pictures, 4412-13 
series, in colour, 4417-20 
Meadow ant, swarm in nest, 5965 
types, 5967 

Meadow barley, grass, 3305 
Meadow brown butterfly, heath flowers 
fertilised by it, in colour, 2048 
with egg, caterpillar and chrysalis, in 
colour 6208 

Meadow buttercup, flower, 4412 
Meadow crane’s-bill, member of 
Geranium family, 4416, 5890 
flower in colour, 6128 
Meadow fescue, grass, 3306 
Meadow fox-tail, grass, 581 
Meadowgrass, species, 3305, 3307, 3310 
Meadow hawkbit, what it is like, 4542 
flower in colour, 4663 
Meadow pea : sec Meadow vctchling 
Meadow pipit, bird in colour, 2768 
Meadow plume thistle, member of 
Composite family, 4414 
Meadow-rue, Alpine, flower, 5521 
yellow, in colour, 6127 
Meadow saffron, member of genus 
Colchicum, 6497 
member of Lily family, 4416 
flower in colour, 4418 
Meadow soft grass, 3310 
Meadowsweet, of genus Spiraea, 6492 
uses and appearance. 6008 
flower, 6009 

Meadow thistle, flower, 4412 
Meadow vetchhng, what it is like. 4416 
flower, 4412 

Mealies, South African name for edible 
part of maize ; principal food of South 
African natives, 3188 


INDEX 

Mean Noon, what it is. 5120 
Mean Sun, what it is, 5120 
Mean Time, wdiat it is, 5120 
Measure for Measure, story of Shakes- 
peare’s play, 6050 

Measurement, principles explained, 
4833 

advantages of metrie system, 4834 
Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales of 
measuring temperature, 4835 
measuring distances by sound, 2113 
specific gravity of objects, 4953 
toy to measure the wind, 501 
weights and measures we can all 
carry, 4709 

how can w’^e measure a country ? 4388 
Meat, food value considered, 2557 
Argentina’s great export, 7013 
Britain produces about half of her 
consumption, 6004 
British Empire’s production, 1943 
New Zealand’s frozen meat, 2695 
nourishment yielded by, 1571 
salt needed more with cooked than 
with raw meat, 1540 
white meat most easily digested, 2558 
what is the bit of tin in a tin of meat 
for ? 5864 

Meat-fly, insect, in colour, 5714 
Meath. County of Leinster, Ireland ; 
area 906 square miles ; population 

65.000 : capital Trim 

Meaux. Old French city on the IMarne, 
25 miles north-east of Paris, with a 
splendid Gothic cathedral. It has 
manufactures of steel and textiles and 
a large agricultural trade. 15,000 
Mecca. Moslem holy city, capital of the 
Hejaz, Arabia. The birthplace of 
Mohammed, it contains the mosque in 
which is the sacred Ka’aba, visited 
annually by vast numbers of pilgrims, 

70.000 : see pages 5086, 5624, 6266 

pilgrims praying round Ka’aba, 6230 
Mechanical movement, 6348 
hundred pictures, 6349-6352 
Mechlin. Or Malines, ancient Belgian 
city, famous for its lace. The splendid 
cathedral covers nearly two acres, while 
there is a medieval to\\ii hall and cloth 
hall. I’he railway shops are important. 

60,000 : see page 5526 
cathedral of St. Rambaut, 5652 
cathedral tower, 5660 
Medal, object in metal with sculpture 
in relief, cast to commemorate great 
events and people 
17th-century silver one, 70 
portrait of John Thurloe, 71 
specimen from Syracuse, 71 
Medea, in Greek mythology, Jason’s 
wife, 6937 

Medellin. Second city of Colombia, 
South America, with a cathedral and 
a university. 80,000 
Medes, Babylon captured by, 3102 
Nineveh destroyed by, 6264 ■ 

Media, ancient kingdom of western 
Asia, 6387 

Medical Officer, his duties, 4410 
Medici, family, arms of, 5490 
famous Palaces at Florence, 6108 
patrons of art, 4786 
who were the Medici ? 5371 
tombs in Florence, 4723 
Medici, Catherine de, French queen 
and intriguer, mother of three French 
kings ; born Florence 1519 ; died Blois 
1589 : see page 3922 
apartments in Chateau de Blois, 6359 
gallery between Louvre and Tuileries 
planned by her, 6360 
Medici, Cosimo de, convent of San 
Marco rebuilt by him, 4730 
interest in Donatello, 4523 
Pitti Palace sold to his wife, 6108 
Medici, Ferdinand de, portrait by 
Bronzino, 823 

Medici, Giovanni de, becomes Pope 
. Leo X. 6185 

Medici, Lorenzo de, the Magnificent, 
patron of scholars and artists, 5027, 
6184, 6188 

as one of the Magi, 4725 
sculpture by Michael Angelo, 4531 
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Medici, Marie de, Luxembourg Palace 
built for her, 1681, 6358 
portrait by Bronzino, 3537 . 
visiting Rubens, 6675 
Medici, Piero de, portrait by Bronzino, 
824 

Medicine, plants that give us it, 2683 
beginnings of medicine, 3120 
chemical achievements, 4471 
electricity and medicine, 233 
invention of medicine, story, 5094 
old-time superstitions, 2502 
use of herbs, 2683 

writings of Avicenna, the Persian, 5676 
plants in colour, 2687 
Medick, seeds with hooks, 946 
Medina. Burial place of Mohammed, 
and terminus of the Hejaz Railway, 
Arabia. After Mecca it is the holiest 
Moslem city. 30,000 : see page 6266 
Mohammed exiled there, 5086 
general view, 6280 

Meditation, painting by Laurens, 3171 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, ex- 
tracts from, 2880, 2881 : 

Mediterranean Sea. Largest and most 
important inland sea, the cradle of 
European civilisation. It contains the 
Tyrrhenian, Ionian, Adriatic, and 
Aegean Seas, and is roughly divided 
into three basins, the eastern of which 
is knoum as the Levant. The Nile is 
the only great river that flows into it, 
but there are many large and important 
islands, notably Corsica, Sardinia, 
Majorca, Sicily, Corfu, Crete, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Malta, and the Cyclades and 
Sporades. Among the greatest ports are 
Valencia, Barcelona, Marseilles, Toulon, 
Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Palermo, 
Catania, Messina, Venice, Trieste, 
Piraeus, Salonica, Smyrna, Beirut, 
Alexandria, Tunis, and Algiers. The 
^Mediterranean connects with the 
Atlantic by the Strait of Gibraltar ; 
with the Sea of Marmora by the 
Dardanelles ; and with the Red Sea 
by the Suez Canal 
divers gathering sponges, ] 293 
Medlar tree, fruit, 1817 
wild fruit, in colour, 3668 
Medusa, in Greek mythology, 3530 
who was she ? 5736 
Mask of Medusa, sculpture of 6th 
century B.O., 4031 

Medusa, jellyfish, under microscope, 
3884 ' 

Medway. Kentish tributary of the 
Thames, with a wide estuary at Sheer- 
ness. Passing Tonbridge, Maidstone, 
Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham, 
it is navigable for large steamers up to 
Rochester. 70 miles 
Dutch burn English ships, 1212 
Meerkat, mammal related to the 
mongoose, 416 
Meerschaum, mineral, 1304 
Meerut. Military centre in the United 
Provinces, India. Here the Indian 
Mutiny broke out (1857). 125,000 

Megaera, mythological Fury, 3532 
Megalomania, what it means, 1538 
Megara, city of ancient Greece, 5822 
Megrim, fish, 5105 

Meija, General, refusal to desert the 
Emperor Maximilian, 4609 
Meissen. Home of the Dresden china 
industry, on the Elbe, in Saxony. An 
important place in the Middle Ages, 
it has one of the loveliest Gothic cathe- 
drals in Germany. 35,000 : see pages 
4426, 6737 

Meissonier, Jean, French historical and 
battle i^ainter of the romantic school ; 
born Lyons 1815 ; died Paris 1891 : 

see pages 1808. 6704 
Art Lovers, 3779 
Napoleon at Boulogne, 1449 
Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow, 1448 
The Brawl, 3534 
Meknes ; see oSlequinez 
Mekong. Great Asiatic river,, though 
generally too rapid for navigation. 
Rising in Tibet, it flows past Saigon, 
Cochin China, into the China Sea. 2800 
miles' 
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Melanesia. 'Western "roups of tlie 
Pacific Islands, including Hew Cale- 
donia, Piji, the New Hebrides, and the 
Solomon Islatids. They are peopled by 
the Melanesian or dark Oceanic race 
Melanesians, dominant race in the 
group. of Pacific islands east of New 
Guinea. Of Australoid origin they were 
formed by the intermingling of an 
aboriginal black, woolly-haired people 
with an Indonesian and Malayan 
immigrant people. Blood-thirsty and 
cannibalistic, they have a higher 
sense of social life than the Papuans, 
and have a religious sense acquired from 
the Polynesians who live around them 
Melbourne. Capital of Victoria, Australia, 
and, until the completion of Canberra, 
of the Commonwealth. Standing on the 
Yarra, it has some of the finest public 
buildings in the world, including two 
cathedrals ; railway communications 
extend to all the other State capitals on 
the mainland. 'J’lie fine harbour of 
Port Phillip is the chief outlet of the 
produce of Victoria, and the manufac- 
tures are varied and important. 820,000 : 

see page 6474 
Collins Street, 2579 
docks, 3502 

Pedcral Parliament House, 2578 
law courts, GGIO 
public library, GG07 

Melchior, one of the three wise men, 
journey to Bethlehem, 3590 
Meleager, hero in Greek .■cgcml, 6813 
sculpture in Vatican, 5130 
Melilla, chief port of Spanish Morocco, 
exporting lead. 60,000 
Melilot, common yellow, 5020 
flower, 5021 

Melita, ancient name of Malta, 6665 
Mellifont Abbey, Ireland, Norman bap- 
tistery, 30G0 

Mellinus, field, insect in colour, 5714 
Mellitus, St., Homan abbot who was 
.sent by -St. Gregory to assist St.' 
Augustine in the conversion of Britain. 
He became Bishop of London in G04, 
and later Archbishop of Canterbury 
Melon, member of Gourd family, 2432 
appearance and where grown, 1820 
I)ictures of melons, 1815, 1817 
Melos, Greek island, Venus de Milo 
statue discovered there, 4144, 6055 
Melpomene, muse of tragedy, 3517 
Melrose, BoxbUrghshire town on the 
Tweed, with remains of a splendid 
abbey. (2200) 
abbey, 1337 

Melting Points of Metals : see Heat 
Melville, Herman, American romantic 
novelist ; born New York 1819 ; died 
there 1891 : see page 4334 
Member of Parliament, election of, 4536 
how he can resign, 5244 
Membrane, in human anatomy, 1693 
Membrane-leaved phyllophora, 3414 
Memel. Port of Lithuania, exporting 
grain, flax, timber, linseed, and fish. 

50,000 : sec page 6480 
flag in colour, 4011 

Memling, Hans, Blemish religious and 
portrait painter ; born about 1430 ; 

died Bruges 1494 : see 1056. 5652 
portrait of Van Newenhaven. 1055 
The Adoration, 1055 
Virgin and Child, 1054 
Memmi, Simone, Sienese painter ; born 
Siena 1283 ; died Avignon 1344 : see 
page 568 

Angel of Annunciation, painting, 572 
Memorabilia, Latin for Things to be 
'remembered 

Memory, a part of all living matter, 4035 
why do we forget things ? 4022 
why do we forget what happened to us' 
when we were babies ? 4386 
Memphis, ancient city of Egypt, ruins 
discovered by Marictte, 6850 
Serapeum entrance, GS55 
Memphis. Chief commercial city of 
Tennessee, U.S.A.. on the Mississippi, 
with an active trade in cotton, lumber, 
livestock, and hardwood. 170,000 
Menai Strait. Strait in North Wales 


dividing Anglesey from Carnarvonshire. 
14 miles long and from a few hundred 
yards to two miles broad, it is crossed 
by the Menai Suspension Bridge, opened 
in 1820, and by a tubular bridge com- 
pleted by Stephenson in 1850 
See also'Britannia Bridge 
Menai Suspension Bridge, Wales, finished 
by Telford in 1826, and a masterly piece 
of engineering. Its total length is 1000 
feet, though the iron suspension chains 
are 1715 feet long ; the main span is 
550 feet long and 100 feet above high 
tide level: 2518,1461 

MEN AND WOMEN 
The following are actual headings of 
the chapters in this group ; the 
subjects dealt with will be found 
in their proper places in the index 
The First Flying iSfen, 19 
The Kings of IMusic, 141 
The Famous Men of Venice, 271 
The Fairy-Story People, 399 
Cromwell and His Men, 521 
The French Bevolutionists, 647 
Men Who Made the World Knovm, 769 
The Creators of Liberty, 889 
The Discoverers of America, 1013 
Famous Missionaries, 1137 
The Writers of the Songs, 1261 
Famous Monks, 1385 
The Men Who Gave TJs Printing, 1511 
Lincoln and Washington, 1637 
The Writers of the Hymns, 1757 
Men Who jNIade the Microscope, 1883 
Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, 2009 
British Statesmen, 2133 
Joan and Saint Louis, 2251 
The Men Who Found Australia, 2377 
The First Great Doctors, 2501 
Conquerors of Disease, 2623 
The Men Who Made the Bailway, 2745 
The Caesars, 2873 
The Explorers of Africa, 2997 
The Great Greeks, 3119 
Slavery and Its Conquerors, 3239 
The Wireless Men, 3359 
The First .Astronomers, 3487 
The Men Who Mapped the Skies, 3609 
The Men Who Gave Us Ships, 3733 
The Great Craftsmen, 3855 
Two Saints of England, 3979 
Builders of Old London, 4103 
Makers of New London. 4225 
Famous Men of Borne, 4349 
Shakespeare and Milton, 4473 
Men of the Northern Sea-Gates, 4597 
The Artists of Florence. 4715 
The Old Philosophers, 4837 
The Men Who Gave Us Schools, 4955 
Wise Men of the East, 5077 
Founders of the Empire, 5203 
The Electricity Men, 5323 
Great Crusaders, 5447 
Explorers of Life, 5569 
Great English Painters, 5691 
The Immortal Three, 5819 
Great Inventors, 5939 
Men Who Made Australia Known, 6063 
The Master Men of Italy, 6183 
The Explorers of Matter, 6309 
The North Pole l\ren, 6431 
The South Pole Men, 6549 
The Great Painters, 6673 
Great Men of Antiquity, 6797 
Menard, Rene, gifted French artist, 3166 
Mencius, Chinese philosopher, one of 
the chief expounders of Confucianism : 

died about 289 B.c. : see 5675, 6797 
portrait, 6797 

Mendaia de Neyra, Alvaro, Spanish 
navigator; born Saragossa 1541 ; died 
Solomon Lslands 1595 : see page 2377 
Mendel, Gregor, Austrian writer on 
heredity in plant life ; born near 
Odrau, Silesia, 1822 ; died Briinn 1884 : 

see pages 4130, 5578 
working in monastery garden, 5575 
Mendeleef, Dmitri Ivanovitch (J834- 
1907), Russian chemist, his table of 
elements, 4223 

Mendelssohn, Jacob, German composer ; 
bern Hamburg 1809 ; died Leipzig 
in 1847 
portrait, 145 


Mending, the way to mend things, 2488 
Mendip Hills, range of hills in Somerset 
in which coal and lead are mined. 

1070 feet : see pages 1384, 1880 
Mendoza, Diego de : see De Mendoza 
Mendoza, Pedro de : see De Mendoza 
Mendoza. City of western Argentina, 
with a great transit trade with Chile. 

60,000: sec page 7013 
Menelaus, legendary king of Sparta, 
husband of Helen of Troy, 4518 
story in the Iliad, 5303 
Menelik, Abyssinian emperor, 6744 
defeats Italians, 6749 
Meneptali, king of Egypt,' inscriptions 
discovered by Professor Petrie, 6857 
Menes, ancient Egyptian king, 6866 
Meng-tse : see Mencius 
Menkaura, ancient Egyptian king, 6868 
Men of Old, picture to poem, 2957 
Men of the Birkenhead, story, 5342 
Menopoma, amphibian, 4745 
Menshevik, meaning of term, 6353 
Mens Sana in corpora sano, Latin for A 
sound mind in a sound body 
Mentone. Health resort on the French 
Biviera, among orange and lemon 
groves. 20,000 

Men Who Chose Their Lives, story, 
6693 

Menzel, Adolf, German painter, 3398 
Mequinez, or Mcknes. Old city in a 
fertile valley of Morocco. 40,000 
Berdain Gate, 6760 
Merak, star of the Plough, 3726 
Merchant, Elizabethans turn to India 
and East, 4125 

Law of Ina which made the merchant 
a thane, 3382 

Merchant of Venice, the story of 
Shakespeare’s play, 6041 
Shylock and the merchants, 1101 
Merchant Service, crucifix used to be 
on quarter dock, 2540 
early English ships described, 3382 
Great War casualties, 1712 
red ensign in colour, 2405 
Merchant Taylors’ School, arms in 
colour, 4989 

Mercia, ancient Saxon kingdom, 588 
Mercie, Antonin, French sculptor ; 
born Toulouse 1845 ; died 1916 : see 
page 4648 

his scul])tures, Joan of Arc, 5260 • 
Mireille, 5009 
Bcmembrance, 4650 
Mercury (mythology), or Hermes, god 
of ancient Greece and Home, 3516 
how he invented the lyre, 4964 
how he set lo free, 4484 
adopts his wand, sculpture, 5258 
taking flight, sculpture, 4525 
See also Hermes 

Mercury (astronomy), planet, general 
description, 3233 
atomic structure, 4223 
distance from Sun ; and year’s length 
on it, 3118 

facts and figures : see Astronomy 
tables 

at greatest, mean, and least distances 
from Eartli ; and orbits of Earth, 
Venus and Mercury, 3234 
distance from Sun, 17 
path through space, 15 
surface as imagined, 3237 
Mercury (chemical), conductivity : see 
Heat, heat conductors 
denser than water, 394 
melting point : see Heat, melting 
points of metals 
specific gravity, 4954 
use in thermometer, 5445 
use in Torricelli’s ex])crimeiit, 5198 
why does iron float on mercury ? 814 
picture of suhfliide of mercury, 1302 
See also Quicksilver 
Mercury (plant) * see Good King Henry 
Mercury arc lamp, electric lamp in 
which light comes from an arc formed 
in mercury vapour in a vacuum tube 
Mercy, painting by Miflais, 3019 
Mer de Glace. Greatest Alpine glacier, 
descending in three branches from 
Mont Blanc. Nine miles long, it is 
visited from Chamonix, France 
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BADGES OF CHIVALRY IN THE ALLIED ARMIES OF THE GREAT WAR - 

Reading across the page from left to right and top to bottom the first decoration is the French Legion of Honour ; (second) the 
British'Victoria Cross; (third) the Belgian Order of Leopold; (fourth) the British Military Cross; (fifth) the French War 
Cross ; (sixth) the British D.S.O. (Distinguished Service Order) for officers ; (seventh) French Military Medal for “ Valour and 
Discipline (eighth) the British D.C.M. (Distinguished Conduct Medal) for rank and file ; (last) the cross of St. George of Russia 















Mere 

Mereditli,' George, English novelist and 
poet; born . Portsmouth ,1828 ; died 
Box Hill, Deriving, 1909 : see pages 
3584, 4081, 3579 

Meres, Francis, English divine, trans- 
lator, and author ; born 15G5 ; died 
1G47 : bn Ovid, 5431 
Merestomata, extinct crab family, 5472 
Merewortb Castle, Kent, 6470 
Merezhkovsky, Dmitri, ilussian author 
and literary critic ; born St. Peters- 
burg 18G5 : see page 4818 
Merganser, bird, hooded, 3753 
red-breasted, in colour, 3024 
Mergenthaler, Ottinar (1854-99;, Ger- 
nian-American mechanic, inventor of 
the linotype macliinc, 1518, 1517 
Merida/ Capital of Yucatan, Mexico, 24 
miles from the port of Progreso. 
Founded in 1542, it has a IGth-century 
cathedral, while near by are remarkable 
ruins of the Maya civilisation. 70,000 
Merida.. Spanish city in Estremadura, 
famous for its Homan remains, includ- 
ing a bridge of Trajan 2575 feet long. 

15,000 - • 

Merida. Cathedral and university city 
of western .Venezuela. 15,000 
Meridian,' riiagnetic meridian, 361 
what is the. meridian,? 4516 
Merimee, Prosper, French novelist, 
essayist, historian, and literary critic ; 
born Paris 1803 ; died Cannes 1870 : 

see page 4458 
Merino ram, picture, 1281 
Merionethshire. County of North 
Wales ; area GGO square miles popu- 
lation 45,000 ; capital Dolgelly 
Merlin, in Arthurian legends. 6941 
in Faerie Queenc. 5922 
Beguiling of Merlin, painting by Burne- 
Jones, C948 

Merlin, bird, habits, 3628 
in colour, 3021 

prepares meal for young, 3635 
Mermaid, origin of legends, 2145 
Mermaid Tavern, London meeting- 
place of Shakespeare and Jonson, 859 
Merodach : see Marduk 
Merok, Norwegian tourist resort, 5770 
Merrimac, Confederate ironclad sunk 
by Monitor, 3738 

Merriinan, Seton : see Scott, H. S.. 
Merry are the Bells, rhyme and picture, 
3940 

Merry Monarch, name of Charles 11 
Mersey. Iliver of Lancashire and 
Cheshire on which stand Liverpool 
i and Birkenhead, besides Stockport, 
Warrington, Widnes, Runcorn, Walla- 
sey, Bootle, and New Brighton. Flow- 
ing from the Peak of Derbyshire into 
the Irish Sea, it is joined at Eastham in 
Cheshire by the Manchester Ship 
. CJnal, and next to the Thames forms 
Vt-ha most' important English \ratcrway. 
The Weaver is its chief tributary. 
V70 miles , 

trading ships in, 52G1 
, Mersey ‘ Docks Board, flag in colour, 

240Q‘- . . ■ . 

Merthyr Tydfil. Coal-mining and iron- 
founding centre in Glamorganshire, 
Wales. • 80,000 

Merton College, Oxford, arms in colour, 

. - 4988 

Mertz, Xavier, Antarctic explorer, 6554 
Mesdag, Hendrik Willem, Dutch inarme 
painter ; born Groningen 1831 ; died 
The Hague 1915 : see page 3400 
; Beaching Dutch Boats, painting by, 
3402 '• 

Mesdag Museum, 3400 
Rousseau’s picture, The Sunlit Oak, 

. 2790 

Mesha, king of Moab, records found on 
Moabite Stone, 6984 
Meshach, in book of Daniel, 3101 
Meshed. Moslem holy city in north-east 
Persia. GO, 000 : see page 6386 
Mesohippus, ancestor of horse, 1894 
Mesopotamia, or Iraq. British manda- 
tory State in Western Asia ; area 150,000 
square miles ; population 3,000,000 ; 
capital Baghdad (170,000). Lying in 
the plain of the Tigris and Euphrates, 


r 


INDEX 

it produces cereals, beans, rice, -peas, 
and cotton, and the area. under crops is 
being increased . by irrigation. Here 
are the sites of Nineveh and Babylon, 
and Chaldean, Babylonian, and Assy- 
rian antiquities. The people are 
mainly Moslem Arabs, and the chief 
towns are Mosul and the port of Basra ; 

see page 1942 
Great War campaign, 1709 
history revealed by excavation, 6857 
Turkey loses (1918), 5029 
coracle, or gufa, crossing Tigris, 2498 
scenes, 6272-73 

Maps of Mesopotamia . 
animal life of the country, G399 
general and political, G40() 
plant, industrial life, and physical 
features, 6398. 

shoving historical events, 6270-71 
Mesozoic Era, geological division of 
time : 646, 1381 . 

Messalina, Roman empress, 1667 
Messiah, The, Handel’s masterpiece, 
written in 23 days, 144 
Messina. . Third city of Sicily, with 
manufactures of muslin, linen, and silk, 
and a considerable export trade. A 
great part of the city, including the 
anciuht cathedral, was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1908. Population 180,000: 

sec page 4916 . ’ 

mosaic of Mary, and Jesus, 447 
municipal ofUcc, 4920 
Messina, Strait of. Channel separating 
Sicily from Italy, and connecting the 
Ionian and Tyrrhenian Seas. It is 20 
miles long .and .2 to 15 miles broad 
Mestizos, American half-breeds, 6998 
Mestrovic, Ivan, Croatian sculptor ; 
born Otavice, Dalmatia, 1883 : see 
page 4896 

Metal, alkaline metals, 4223 
conducts sound waves, 1725 
discovery In Bronze Age, 315 
examination by X-rays, 2470 
fatigue of metals, ’3035 
groups, 4345 

heat conductivity : see Heat con- 
ductors 

meltinct point : see Heat 
how did it get into the Earth ? 4893 
why do metals let light through when 
beaten thin ? 1550 
. See also Mineral 
Metallurgy, definition, 2001 , 

Metal work, examples, 6733 .. 
Metamorphosis,' in insect life, 5712 
Metaurus, battle of the, fought in 
207 B.c. at the Metaurus River in 
Umbria. The Romans defeated the 
Carthaginian army which Hasdrubal 
was bringing to the aid of his brother 
Hannibal. The consul, Nero, by a 
secret forced march strengthened the 
Roman army opposed to Hasdrubal 
and won this ■ decisive battle of the 
Second Punic War 

Metchnikoif, Elias, Russian.- biologist ; 
born near Kharkov 1845; died Paris 
1916; discoverer of the functions of the 
white cells of the blood : 2626, 2623 
Metella, Cecilia, tomb in Rome, 1781 
Meteor, what it is, 3607 
why are there so many meteors in 
November? 6730 
Humboldt watching display, 3600 
Meteora, Greece, St. Barlaam Monas- 
tery, 5153 

Meteoric hypothesis, Sir Norman 
’ Lockyer’s theory, 3616 
Meteorite, diamonds in them, 3280 ‘ 
fragments under microscope, 1011 
huge one found, in Greenland, 3607 
Meteorograph, device for recording on 
one sheet various meteorological read- 
ings, such as air pressure, wind pressure, 
and temperature 

Meteorological Ofi&ce, London, observa- 
tions wirelessed from ships, 3575, 3577 
Meteorology, some terms in use ex- 
plained. 6720 

Meter (electricity), how it works, 4995 
Meter (gas), picture-story, 6463-64 
Meter, a termination of many English 
words, indicating a measure 
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Methane, or marsh gas, ilre. damp or 
the miner, 2717, 3332. '4347 ’ 
source of chloroform, 4348 
testing for presence in coal mines, 2838 
Will-o’-the-wisp a name for, 6436 
John Dalton collecting Marsh Fire Gas, 
picture by F. Madox Brown, 6317 
Methanometer, device for measuring 
automatically the amount of methane 
or marsh gas in a coal mine 
Methodism, influence in England 4501 
Metopes, architectural tcrpi, 5497 
Metre, a unit of length, 4834 
Metric system, its advantages. 4834 
See also Weights and Measures 
Metronome, instrument with a double 
peiuiuhim for marking time in music 
Metropolitan Railway, .London, engine 
in colour, 1042 . 

power station, 107 

Metz, Ancient capital of Lorraine, 
Franco, on the Moselle. Famous as a 
fortress, it has few industries except 
tanning, though, there is a large 
agricultural trade. ’ The huge Gothic 
cathedral has a spire 360 feet high. 

70,000 : see page 4049 
Germans besiege it (1870), 4048, 4301 
general view, 4177 
Meu : see Spignel 

Meum et tuum, Latin for I^Unc and 
thine 

Meunier, Constantin, Belgian sculptor ; 
born Etterbeek, Brussels, 1831 ; died 
Brussels 1905 : see page 4898 
Hammer Man, sculpture, 4652 
The Puddlcrs, 4900 
Meuse. River of France, Belgium, and 
Holland draining nearly 13,000 square 
miles. It rises in the Langres plateau 
and passes Verdun, Sedan, Dinant, 
Namur and Liige, joining the Rhine 
at Gorcum : 500 miles, 5646 
at Namur, 5651 
French scene, 2493 
Mexican barn owl, bird, 3501 
Mexican quezal, bird in coloim, 3143 
Me.xico. Southern republic of North 
America ; area 770,000 square miles ; 
Iiopulation 151,000,000; capital Mexico 
City (1,100,000). The climate and 
vegetation vary widely, the low-lying 
coastal regions being tropical and un- 
healthy, while the central plateau is 
generally dry and pleasant. The 
mineral and agricultural resources are 
very great, silver-mining especially, 
having been important since the 10th 
century ; while of late years there has 
been an immense production of petrol- 
eum. Iron, copper, lead, zinc, sulphur, 
quicksilver, platinum, and salt are 
found, and vegetable products include 
medicinal plants, indiariibber, dye- 
woods, fruit, sisal, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
rice, indigo, cotton, maize, and tobacco. 
Guadalajara. Puebla, San Luis Potosi, 
and IMonterey , are important towns ; 
Vera Cruz and Tampico are ports. Once 
the seat of the Toltec and Aztec civilis- 
ations, Mexico was conquered by 
Cortes in 1519, remaining Spanish up 
to 1821 : see pa.ge 6994, 7003 
oil production (1922), 2963 
who built the pyramids of Mexico ? 
6727 

ancient Maya temple in Yucatan, 6990 
Colima volcano in eruption, 2249 
flags in colour, 4011 ‘ 
native water-carriers, 7011 
Pyramid of the Sun, 6727 
railway engine, 3512 
scenes, 7007-8 
sugar cane plantation, 2313 
Tampico oil wells, 2961 
map, general and political, 6882 
map of animal life, 7295 
map of industrial life and physical 
features, 6883 
map of plant life, 7294 
Mexico City. Capital of Mexico, founded 
by Cortes in 1522 on the site of the 
Aztec^ capital, Tenochtitlan. In a 
beautiful valley of a lofty plateau, it 
has a fine climate and many notable 
buildings, including the 16th-centuiy 


THE METERS THAT MEASURE THINGS ^EOR US 



ANEMOMETER 
An instrument for meas- 
iirinq the force or ve- 
locity of the wind 





ATMOMETER 
An apparatus for rneas- 
urinj: the rate of evapor- 
ation from a wet surface 






BAROMETER 
An appliance for meas- 
uring the pressure of 
the atmosphere 


CHRONOMETER 
An instrument for 
measuring time; a time- 
keeper 


'■fek. j' 


CRANIOMETER 
An apparatus for the 
scientific measurement 
of skulls 



DECLINOMETER 
An instrument for meas- 
uring the declination 
of. the macrnetic needle 


ELECTROMETER GALVANOMETER 
An instrument for meas- An apparatus for meas- 
uring the power of work uring current strength 
of an electric charge in electricity 


GASOMETER 
A tank or receptacle 
for holding gas, incoi- 
rectly named 


■ ■ 

GEOMETER 
One skilled in geometry, 
which is really measur- 
ing the Earth 



HYDROMETER 
An instrument for 
measuring the specific 
gravity of substances 


HYGROMETER H.YPSOMETER 

An appliance for For measuring heights 
measuring the moisture by studying air pressure 
in the atmosphere and boiling point 


LACTOMETER 
An apparatus used for 
measuring the density 
of milk 


MAGNETOMETER 
An instrument for - the 
measurement of- mag- 
netic force 





MICROMETER 
An appliance for the 
measurement of very 
small nmdes nr spaces 


ODOMETER 
An instrument used by 
some surveyors for 
measuring distances 


PEDOMETER 
A device for measuring 
the distance travelled 
bv a pedestrian 


PHOTOMETER 
An instrument for 
measuring the intensity 
of light 



PLUViOME I ER 
An instrument for col- 
lectine and measuring 
t]ie a'-'T'U'T ••( rainfall 


PULSOMETER 
A special kind of pump 
in which steam goes al- 
terna^plv mto » wn va’ves 


PYROMETER 
An instrument for 
measurinc very high 
degrees of heat 


RADIOMETER 
An. apparatus for trans- 
forming radiant energy 
into mechani 'a! w 





PLANIMETER 
An apparatus for meas- 
uring the area of a sur- 
face, however irregular 

■•"'"."I 


: ' 

■ 

SACCHAROMETER 
An instrument to 
measure the amount of 
'^ip'^aT -in 1 sohition 


■ f ;L;i i 
; ■ ' • 1 




bElSMOME TER 
An apparatus for 
measuring the intensity 
of earthquakes 


SPEEDOMETER 
An appliance for meas- 
uring the speed at which 
motors are travelling 


SPHEROMETER 
A device for measuring 
the curvature of spher- 
ical surfaces 
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I HERmOME I tR 
A very familiar appli- 
ance for measuring the 
temperature 




UDOMETER 
A rain gauge or device 
for measuring the 
amount of ranifall 

2 A 10 



THE PLANT LIFE OF MEXICO IS ONE OF THE RICHEST IN THE WORLD OWING TO THIS COUNTRY'S RANGE OF CLIMATE 


ANIMAL LIFE OF MEXICO AND ITS TWO OCEANS 


9 
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Mexico 

cathedral. Textiles and eijiarettcs arc 
inaniifacturcd. and the prineii)al port is 
Vera Cruz. 1,100,000 : sec pages 6996, 
7030 

cloth market, 700S 

Meyer, Julius Lother, German chemist: 

table of elements, 4223 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo, German com-' 
poser ; born Berlin 1791 : died 
■ Baris in 1SG4 

Meynell, Alice, English poet : born 
1850 ; died 1922 : see page 4083 
Mezereon, wild fruit in colour, 3G60 
Mezzotint, printing process discovered 
by Brince llupert, 527 
method explained, 2426 
Beg WofTington, by .1. ^Macardcll, 2421 
Beynolds’s Lady Delmc, by Valentine 
Green, 2421 

Bomiiey’s Lady Hamilton, by J. 11. 
Smith, 2421 

M. F. H. stands for Master of Eox 
Hounds 

m.g. stands for milligramme, ‘015 
grain 

Mgr. stands for Monsignor, or Monsig- 
nore, Italian title of prelates; from the 
French monscigneur (my lord) 
Miami, winter resort in Florida, 

. U.S.A., 322 

Mica, mineral, in colour, 1304 
Mice : see Mouse 
Michael, St., mosaic picture, 445 
Michael Angelo, Florentine sculptor, 
painter, and architect, greatest sculptor 
of the llenaissance ; born Caprese, 
Tuscany, 1475 ; died Home 1564 : 
painter of the wonderful frescoes in the 
Sistine Chaijel at Home : 694, 6183 
admires Andrea del Sarto's work, 820 
architectural work on St. Beter’s, 
Home, 6113 

characteristics of his sculpture, 4533 
Farnese Balace at Home partly built 
by him, 6111 

Hcmbrandt compared with him, 1557 

writer and poet, 4583 

in his studio. 6182 

portraits, 65, 6183 

statue in Florence, 6182 

with Vittoria Colonna, 6187 

Pictures by Michael Angelo. ^ 
Creation of Adam, and ■ Three '•Fates 
in Sistine Chapel, 690 
Ezekiel, 913 

Holy Family, in colour, 1662 
Holy Family, and figures on ceiling In 
Sistine Chapel, 691 
Sistine Chapel, ceiling, 695 
three heads in Sistine Chapel, 687 
Sculptures by Michael Angelo 
.David, statue in Florence, 69. 72, 4728 
La Bidta, 4529 
Lorenzo Medici, 4033, 4531 
Madonna with (^Jhristand St. John, 4529 
IMedici Tombs, 4723 . 

Moses, 4529 
The Brisoner, 4528 
Victory, 75 

Virgin and Child, 5014 

Michael Goes Climbing, story, 2889 

picture, 2884 

Michaelmas daisy, bunch of, 6259, 6383 
Michaelmas Day, feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels (September 29), quarter 
. day in England : sec Quarter Day 
Michel, Ernest, Joan of Arc receiving 
' Last Saciament, painting, 2256 
Micheli, Peter A., (1679-1737), Italian 
' botanist, 3412 > 

Michelozzo, Bartolommeo, Florentine 
.sculptor and architect, pupil and helper 
of Donatello ; born Florence 1396 ; 

died 1472 ; see i>agcs 4523, 4729 
designed Hiccardi Balace, Florence, 6108 
Michigan. Amerif-an State border- 
ing the Great Lakes ; area 58,000 
square miles ; population 3,700,000 ; 
cap.ital Detroit (1.000,000). Iron and 
copper are its chief products ; agri- 
culture, lumbering, and grazing are 
important. Abbreviation i\Iicli. 

State flag ip colour, 2410 
Michigan, Lake. One of the Great 
Lakes of North America, the only one 
lying entirely witliin the United States. 
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320 miles long and 65 miles broad, it 
covers 22,400 square miles, its northern 
half being covered with ice in winter. 
A huge shipping trade is done in 
Slimmer by the cities of Chicago and 
Milwaukee. on its we.stcrn shore 
Micinski, Bolish hero, 6132 
Mickiewicz, Adam, i\jlish poet; born 
Novogrodek, Lithuania, 1798 : died 
Cojistantinople 1855 : see 4486, 6135 
statue in Warsaw. 6144 
Mickle, William Julius (1735-88), 
Scottish poet, translator of the Liisiad : 

for poem see Boetry Index 
Micklegate Bar, York, 0246 
Microbe, friends and foes, 697 
among the first living things, 199 
belongs to fungus family, 702 
bile kills dangerous microbes, 2064 
chec.se made by means of them, 698 
destroyed by X-rays, 2466 
lloats on air, 1070 

Lister’s and Basteur’s discoveries, 2624 
multiplies, 3886 
photographing microbes, 4756 
sour milk microbe, importance, 2310 
white cells eat injurious microbes, 1059 
work done by them, 4440 
do microbes help to make cream ? 4758 
development in one hour, 577 
specimens found in food, 575 
varieties, 577 

See also Tuberculosis 
Microcline, mineral, 1303 
Microcosmus, sea squirt, 5346. 5347 
Microfarad, definition : see Weights 
and Measures, units of electricity 
Microgramophone, device for recording 
and reproducing very faint sounds ; a 
gramophone with unusually delicate 
diaphragms . 

Microlestes, Triassic mammal, 1384 
Micrometer, device for measuring very 
small angles or spaces 
Micron, definition of : see Weights and 
Measures, units of measurement 
Micronesia. Vast number of small' 
coral islands in the north-west Bacific, , 
including the Pelew, Marshall, Mari- 
anne, Gilbert, and Caroline groups 
Microphone, Hughes’s invention for 
telephone, 1726, 1846, 3362 
Microscope, makers ; various types 
described, 1883 
how to use it, 5072 

can it show us the atoms in wood ? 3040 
action, sectional drawing, 1885 
discovery by cliildren, 1883 
Leeuwenhoek looking through, 1882 
various objects seen through, 1909-16. 
3881-84 

Midas, story of Phrygian king, 27 
Middelburg, Netherlands, 8738 
views, 553.8 

Middle Ages, architecture, 3508 
feudalism and chivalry, 3505, 3637 
Middlemen, production helped by, 5262 
Middlesbrough. Port of the Cleveland 
iron-mining district of Yorkshire, on 
the Tees. Ivon founding and engineer- 
ing are important industries. 130,000 
transporter bridge, 556 
Middlesex. Southern English county ; 
area 233 square miles; population 
1,253,000 ; capital Brentford. Here 
are the London suburbs of Ealing, 
Acton. Hornsey, Willesden, Edmonton, 
Chiswick, and Tottenham 
Saxons’ settlement in, 587 
Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster build- 
ing planned by J. S. Gibson, 4230 
exterior, 4237 

Middle Temple, London, 4777 
Gatehouse, 6238 
Hall, 6246 

Midge, its story, 6085 
cuckoo pint fertilised by, in colour, 2047 
wheat, British species. 6087 
Midhurst, Sussex, street scene, 1592 
Midia, Turkish Black Sea port, 5080 
Midian, flight of Moses to, 1114 
Midiauites, defeated by Israelites, 1244, 
1366 

Midlotliian. Or Edinburghshire, Scottish 
county ; area 370 square miles ; popu- 
lation 506,000 ; capital Edinburgh 
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Midnight Horse, story, 1766 
Midnight sun, shining on Norwegian 
Fiord, 2743 

Midshipman fish, luminous spots, 184 
Midsummer Day, feast of the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist (June 24) ; 

English quarter day 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, story of 
Shakespeare’s play, 6294 
Helena and Hermia in garden, 981 
Mioris, Frans van : see Van JOeris 
Mieszkoi, Bolish prince, 6131 
Mignard, Pierre, French painter of the 
school of Charles Le Brim ; born 
Troyes 1610; died Baris 1695; see 
page 1684 

Marie de Bourbon, painting by. 3778 ‘ 
Virgin with grapes, painting by, 1G80. 
Mignonette, Egypt native place of, 2863 
what it is like, 5023 
flower, 6378 ; in colour, 5142 
Migration, of birds, 2642 
world map of migration, 222-3 
Migratory locust, insect in colour, 5713 
Mikado, title used by Europeans Tor 
Japanese emperor, 6614 
human hair rope made for, in a London 
Mu-seiim, 429 

Milan. Third city of Italy, in the centre 
of the Lombard plain. Owing to its 
po.sition Milan has had an important 
trade throughout its history, and it is 
now a large railway centre ; it manu- 
factures silk, velvet, machinery, and 
metal wares. The cathedral, begun in 
the 14th century, is one of the most 
magnificent in Europe, and is built 
entirely of marble. The exterior is 
adorned with pinnacles and 6000 
statues in niches. The B.rera Balace 
contains a splendid art collection. 

720,000 : see pages 4196, 5929 ' 
basilican churelies, 448 
churches built by Bramante, 6111 
Frenoh besiege it in time of Lodovico 
Sforza, 692 

Lconarclo’s life there, 6188 
Napoleon’s triumphant entry, 1424 
Ospedale Maggiorc one of earliest 
hospitals in Europe, 6110 , ' 

Pictures of Milan 
cathedral, front 5999 
Leonardo da Vinci statue, 4923 
macaroni factory scene, 4911 
Maggiorc Hospital, court, and St: 

Maria Delle Grazic, 01 IG 
pictured events at, 4796 
triumphal arch, 4022 
Milanese art, school that erred on the 
side of prettiness, 935 
Milano, Giovanni da : see Da Milano 
Milchofer, German writer on archae- 
ology, 6981 

Mildew, member of fungus family, 341'i 
Mildura. Centre of an Australian fruit 
and wine producing region in' the 
Murray valley, Victoria. (5500) 

Mile, Roman mile explained, 3284 
See also Weights and Measures 
Mileham, H. R., bis pictures 
Building Alfred’s . Fleet, 893 
David and Jonathan, 1856 . t 
Jacob and Rachel, 864 
Joseph Relates his Dreams, '989 ‘ 

Joseph Sold into Slavery, 992 
Miles, Alfred H., poeni . see Poetry 
Lncle.K • 

Miletus, capital of Idnia^' 672 
temple of Apollo at. 5500 
Milford Haven. Natural harbour in 
Pembrokeshire,, Wales, containing the 
ports of Milford Haven and Pembroke 
Dock, 3553 
docks, 1460 
harbour, 3556 

Milk, the one food Nature has specially 
made, 2307 

factory children grow fastest when fed 
with milk, 2559 

frozen blocks and powdered milk on 
ships, 3573 

iron in it, 943, 2183, 2309 
lime in milk a bone builder, 2183, 2308 
microbes contaminate it quickly, 697, 
2172, 2310 

skin of boiled milk good food, 3651 
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Milk 

sour milk, its cause and use, 698, 2310 
specific gravity, 4954 
tubercular microbe flourishes in milk, 
697, 2310 

Wonder Questions 

how does a cow make its milk ? 4760 
‘ how does it get into the coconut ? 818 
why does a crust form on boiled milk ? 
3651 

why does boiling milk flow over ? 4889 
why does milk turn sour in a thunder- 
storm ? 2044 

Pictures of Milk 

automatic supply, how it works, 5118 
examination in modern dairy, 2309 
food value, 2181 

Milk-churn, why does it taper at the 
top ? 4894 

Milkmaid, plant : see Lady’s smock 
Milk microbe, in butter-making, 898 
sour milk caused by it, 698, 2310 
usefulness, explained, 697, 2310 
IVIilk thistle, of genus Mariana, 6493 
pest ill Australia, 5266 
flower in colour, 5393 
See also Sow thistle 
Milkwort, flowers in colour, 5144, 5390 
sea milkwort, 5701 
Milky Way, appearance of, 3974 
distance from Earth, 2996 
nebula, clouds of, 3973 
number of stars estimated, 3854 
nebulous matter, 3977 
part photographed, 3727 
photographed through telescope, 2989 
Mill, John Stuart, English economist 
and philosophical writer ; born London 
1800 ; died Avignon 1873 : see 3833 
story of Carlyle’s burnt book, 3216 
Carlyle told of burnt manuscript by, 
3217 

portraits, 1827, 4131 
Millais, Sir John Everett, English 
painter of the Preraphaelite school ; 
born Southampton 1829 ; died London 
1890 : see page 2548 

Pictures by Millais 
A Flood, 2547 
Boyhood of Raleigh, 1941 
Death of Ophelia, 1100 
Jesus in House of his Parents, 3593 
Knight at the Ford, 2553 
Lorenzo and Isabella, 2552 
.Mercy, 3919 

Korth-West Passage, 3534 
Rosalind and Celia, 1103 
Veomen of the Guard, 2550 
Millennium, period of 1000 years. The 
term, which comes from the Latin, has 
special reference to the idea of Christ’s 
reign on Earth, but is also used in the 
general sense of a long period 
Mille passus, Roman mile, 3284 
bliller, Emily H., poem: see Poetry 
fndex 

Miller, Hugh (1802-50), Scottish geolo- 
gist, 2001, 1827 

Miller, Joaquin, American poet of 
Western life ; born Indiana 1841 ; 

died Oakland, California, 1913, 4205 
for poem sec Poetry Index 
Miller, Patrick, Scottish pioneer of the 
steamship ; born Glasgow 1731 ; died 
Dalswinton, Dumfriesshire, 1815 : see 
page 3734 

Miller, Thomas, poems : see Poetry 
Index 

Miller, William (1810-72), Scottish 
poet : for poems see Poetry Index 
Miller, puzzle of the miller’s sacks, 3723, 
3848 

Miller’s thumb, in colour, facing 5197 
Millet. Francis D., American painter 
and war correspondent : born 1846 : 
died in 1912 

Between Two Fires, painting, 3538 
Millet, Jean Franpois, French painter 
of scenes of peasant life ; born Gruchy, 
near Cherbourg, 1814 ; died Barbizon, 
Fontainebleau, 1875 : see 2791 
work compared with Turner’s, 2424 
Pictures by IVIillet 
Angelus. 75 
Burning Weeds, 2791 
ISIan with Hoe, 6031 
Mother and Children, 2793 
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Sheep on Footpath, 2796 
Shepherdess, 2793 
Millet, cereal grown for food, 1696 
plant, in colour, 2686 
Millet grass, spreading, 3308 
Mill Hill School, near Loudon, arms, in 
colour, 4989 

Millibar, what is a millibar ? 5370 
Millikan, Robert, American scientist ; 

born Morrison, Illinois, 1868 : see 6314 
Millipede, scavenger of plant life, 5600 
common, insect, 5599 
Millrind, heraldic charge, 926 
Millstone grit, mass near Tenby, 2006 
Milnes, Richard Monckton, Lord Hough- 
ton (1809-85), English poet and poli- 
tician : for poems see Poetry Index 
under Houghton, Lord 
Milo of Crotona, Puget’s wonderful 
group of statuary at Versailles, 4645 
Milosh Rides with the Tsar, story and 
picture, 1023 

Miltiades, Athenian general, the con- 
queror of the Persians at Marathon ; 
born probably Thrace ; died about 
488 B.c. : see pages 889, 3122, 889 
Milton, John, English poet and political 
VTiter, one of the great figures of the 
Puritan Revolution ; born London 
1608 ; died there 1674 ; author of 
Paradise -Lost, the greatest epic poem 
in the English language : see pages 
1231, 1355, 4478 
belief in witches, 1823 
books burned at one time, 1825 
fight for freedom, 5350 
for poems see Poetry Index 
on Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, 367 
number of words he used, 61, 5251 
Paradise Lost, his great poem, 6655 
secretary to Oliver Cromwell, 1210 
Pictures of Milton 
Andrew Marvell meets him, 1355 
as a boy, portrait, 1759 
at work, 4479 
bust over tomb, 4477 
cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, 4477 
portrait, 1826 
scene from Comus, 1231 
scene from Paradise Lost, 1357 
sees Shakespeare pass, 1233 
statue in Cripplegate churchyard, 1222 
statue in Park Lane, London, 4477 
Milwaukee. Largest city of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., with more than 20 miles of 
wharves on Lake Michigan. There is a 
great trade in lumber, grain, and coal, 
while steel, iron, leather, hosiery, and 
tobacco are manufactured. (460,000) 
Mime, or Mimus, old form of dramatic 
play in ancient Rome, 5427 
Mind, emotions of the mind, 4279 
instinct and mind, 3585 
its various kinds, 4149 
real master of the body, 4033 
directing life towards that which is 
good, 618 

hope is a condition of a healthy mind, 
2106 

its immortality, 4086 
liberty of mind, 4208 
Man’s greate.st possession, 2854 
matter’s relation to it, 114 
psychology the science of mind, 2105 
unexplored mysteries, 3958 
Mindanao and Sulu, Philippine Islands, 
flag in colour, 2411 

Minden, battle of, fought in Westphalia 
in 1759, between 52,000 British and 
Germans, and 60,000 French under 
Contades. Six British and three 
Hanoverian regiments marched in two 
lines coolly across the plain, and fluiig 
back the charging French cavalry by 
firing at close quarters. The French 
lost 7000 men and many guns, wlfile 
the alLes lost 2600 men 
Mine, deepest in world, 6353 
water power used, 5603 

See also Coal-mining; Sajt; and 
so on 

Minelli Palace, Venice, stairway, 276 
IVIineral British Empire’s resources. 
6004 

one hundred, in colour, 1301-1304 

See also Metal and specific names 
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IVIinerva, or Athene, mythological god- 
de.s.‘;, challenged by Arachne, 6938 
worshipped in anciont Greece am! 
Rome, 3516 

sculpture in Vatican Museum, 1777 
See also Athene 
Ming, Chine.se dynasty, 6512 
Ming tombs, China, .stone animals near 
them, 6.508 

Minho, Portuguese river, 5270. 5402 
Miniature, English school of miniature 
painters, 2049, 2419 
examples by Nicholas Hilliard, Peter 
Oliver, and Samuel Cooper, 2049 
portrait of Cromwell, 71 
Minim, unit of liquid measurement in 
apothecary’s or wine measure : sc(!: 

Weights and ^Measures, apothecary’.s 
measure, liquid 

Minimum thermometer, one that 
registers by a small indicator the lowest 
temperature recorded 
Minimum wage, general term for the 
lowest wage payable by law to workers 
in particular industries. In the United 
Kingdom minimum rates for -certain 
industries were enforced by means of 
the Trade Boards Act of 1909 
Minivet, bird, in colour, 3261 
Mink, animal, home, 793 
Minneapolis. Largest city of Minnesota, 
U.S.A., on the Mississippi. The most 
important flour-milling centre in the 
world, it trades also in grain and lum- 
ber. .380,000 

Minnesota. American north-central 
State containing the sources of the 
Mississippi ; area 85.000 square miles ; 
capital Minneapolis (380,000). It is a 
great grain-producing State, St. Paul 
(240,000) on the Mississippi and Duluth 
on Lake Superior being both great 
shipping centres. Abbreviation Miim. 
State flag, in colour, 2410 
Minnow, food and habits, 4979 
in colour, facing 5196 
Minobu Temple, Japan, 5082 
Minorca. Second largest of the Spanish 
Balearic Islands, area 290 spuare miles ; 
population 40.000 ; capital Port Mahon. 
The British held it 1708-56 and 
1762-82 

Minos, king of Crete, 6805 
judge of the dead, 3532, 6930 
palace at Kno.ssos, 322. 4023, 6982 
sculpture of, 6805 
throne at Knossos. 6989 
Minotaur,' Cretan legend, 6805 
story possibly true in view of Sir 
Arthur Evans’s discoveries, 4023,6982 
Minsk, chief city of White Russia, 
trading in flax, hemp, corn, timber, and 
leather. 120,000 

M. Inst. C.E. stands for Member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers 
Minstrel Queen of Spain, story, 1024 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, col- 
lection of old songs and ballads by Sir 
Walter Scott, 2595 

Mint, member of Labiate family, 6011 
members of family in cornfields, 4544 
varion.s species in colour, 6127, 6129-30 
Mint, London, Sir Robert Smirke de- 
signs building on Tower Hill, 4226 
how coins are made, scries, 3271-6 
Minute Men, what were the Minute Men 
of America ? 5252 
statue at Concord, U.S.A., 3681 
bliocene Age, description of, 1756 
Mirabeau, Comte Gabriel de, French 
statesman, the greatest orator of the 
French Revolution ; born near Kemoiirs 
1749 ; died Paris 1791 : see page 648 
portrait, 647 

Mirabile dictu, Latin for Wonderful to 
tell 

Mirabilia, Latin for Wonderful things 
Mira Ceti. the wonderful star, 3854 
Miracle play, what it is, 857. 5860 
Mirage, what is it ? 440 
at sea, in desert, aud explanatory 
diagram, 441 

Miranda, character in Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, 6295 

Miranda, Carredo de : see De IMiranda 
Mir Castle, near Vilna, Poland, 6146 


Miri 
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IVKriam, Moses’s sister, ordered to watch 
him in cradle on Is lie, 1113 
song sung 1118 

Mirror, why does a face seem crooked 
in ? 5981 

wliy do we see in it things that are not 
in front of it ? 1794 
IVKrror galvanometer, 978 
lilise en scene, French for Stage setting 
Miser, painting by J. C. Doilman, 2851 
Mishna, part of the Jewish Talmud 
embodying the oral law 
Miskolcz. Agricultural centre in north- 
east Hungary. 50,000 
Mispickel, arsenical iron pyrites, 1303 
Missel thrush, bird in colour, 2766 
Missionaries, men of peace whose 
victories were as great as those of men 
of war, 1137 

Mississippi. Fertile American southern 
State, producing much cotton, fruit, 
and grain ; area 47,000 square miles ; 
population 1,800,000 ; capital Jack- 
son. Abbreviation Miss. 

State flag in colour, 2410 
Bflississippi River. Longest river and 
most important commercially in the 
world. Entirely American, it rises at a 
height of 1680 feet in Minne.sotn, and is 
navigable almost throughout its course, 
being a mile wide after its junction 
with the Missouri. AVith the Des 
Moines, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Arkan- 
sas, and Red Rivers, it drains 1,250,000 
square miles, and it passes Minne- 
apolis, Quincj’-, St. Louis, Cairo, 
Memphis, and Hew Orleans. 4200 
miles : see page 2493 
mud carried down by it, 642 
delta, diagram, 2493 
motor barges on, 2498 
scene, 3806 

map showing course, 3687 
Mississippi Scheme (1716 to 1720), 
financial scheme proposed by John 
Law, which included sole trading rights 
on the banks of the Mississippi. Its 
object was to restore French credit, but 
it almost brought France to ruin 
Missouri. Rich American central State ; 
area 69,000 square miles ; population 

3,400,000 ; capital St. Louis (800,000). 
Coalfields cover 20,000 square miles, 
while great quantities of grain and 
fruit are produced and cattle-rearing 
is important. Abbreviation Mo. 
State flag in colour, 2410 
Missouri River. Greatest tributary of 
the Mississippi, which it joins near St. 
Louis. Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas 
City, and Jefferson stand on it. 2950 
miles : see page 2494 
Mist, differs from fog, 2866 
what makes the mist at night ? 5245 
on hillside, 4502 

Mistletoe, Druids’ veneration, 6978 
seed and trees it grows on, 206, 2786 
seed sovTi by bird, 948 
is mistletoe a pest ? 2786 
berries in colour, 3672 
clusters on a tree, 205 
life-story, 2784 

Mitchell, Dr. Chalmers, British zoo- 
logist, born 1864 : see 2022 
Mite, innumerable species, 5599 
various kinds, 5599 

Mitford, Mary, English novelist, poet, 
and VTiter of plays ; born Alresford, 
Hampshire, 1787 ; died Swallowfield, 
Berkshire, 1855 : see 3582, 3579 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Mithras, classical god of the Sun, 3519 
sacrificing bull, sculpture, 4397 
Miyajima, Japan, coast scene, 6615 
torii near temple, 6626 
Mizar, double star, 3726, 3852, 3851 
MM. is short, for the French Mes.sieurs 
(gentlemen), the plural of Monsieur 
mm. stands for millimetre 
Mnemosyne, goddess of memory, 3519 
Mnesicles, Greek architect, builder of 
the Propylaeiim at Athens in the fifth 
century B.C. : 5498 
Moa, extinct Kew Zealand bird, 4368 
Moabite Stone, found in Pale.stine, 6984 
picture, 6988 
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Moccasin, water, snake, 4619 
Mocking bird, species of, 3025 
Cuban mocking bird, 3017 
in colour, 3142 
Modena. Ancient city of northern 
Italy, with a university and a si)lendid 
Romanesque cathedral. The Este 
palace contains a fine library and art 
collection. 80,000 
Modern game bantam, fowl, 4253 
Modern Painters, lluskin's book, 3220 
Modus, Latin for Manner 
Modus operandi, Latin for Mode of 
operation 

Modus vivendi, Latin for A settlement 
or compromise between opposite parties 
in a dispute ; literally : A way of 
living 

Moeris, Lake, great Egyptian irrigation 
lake of ancient times, 6850, 6857 
Moffat, Robert, Scottish African 
missionary ; born Ormiston, East 
Lothian, 1795 ; died Leigh, Lancashire, 
1883 : see pages 1140, 3002 
finds trail of. slave hunters, 3005 
portraits, 1137, 2997 
M.O.H. stands for jRedical Officer of 
Health 

Mohammed, Arab religious leader, 
founder of Mohammedanism ; born 
Mecca about 570 ; died Medina in 632 ; 

see pages 1908, 2280 
rapid comiuests of his followers, 5025 
teacliing of Mohammed, 5086 


Mohammed II, Turkish sultan who 
conquered Constantinople ; born about 
1430 ; reigned 1451-1481 : see paces 
687, 5026 

mosque in Constantinoi)le, 5035 
portrait by Gentile Bellini, 933 
Mohammed Ali, Egyptian ruler, 6861 
Mohammedan architecture : see Sara- 
cenic architecture 

Mohammedanism, summed up in a 
phrase : There is one God, 2280 
Arab war-cry throughout East, 2281 
Christianity has much in common 
~ with it, 2282 
in India, 2945, 2948 
Koran, summary of laws, 5366 
rise in Dark Ages, 1908 
Russian adherents, 6016 
pilgrims praying at Mecca, C280 
See also Mohammed 
Mohammedans, aloe a symbolic plant 
to them, 2689 

kingdoms founded in India, 2810 
method of reckoning dates, 2293 
Mohilev, West Russian cathedral city, 
trading in leather, 55,000 
Mohr’s balance, for finding the specific 
gravity of solids and liquids 
Moidore, value of : see AYcights and 
Measures, old English coins 
Moira, Gerald, the painter of fine 
decorative pictures, 2678 
Moirae, or Fates, Greek goddesses, 3517 
Moissan, Henry, French chemist and 
electrician ; born Paris 1852 ; died 
there 1907 ; inventor of the electric 
furnace and artificial diamond making. 
1228 

type of electric furnace, 1229 
Mokha. Decayed Arabian coffee port on 
the Red Sea. (.5000) 

Mold. Capital of Flintshire, among 
coal and lead mines. (5000) 
site of Hallelujah Battle (in 429), 2644 
Moldau, River, Bohemian tributary of 
• the Elbe, 4552 

Moldavia. One of the original princi- 
palities of Rumania. Jassy is its chief 
town : 5146 

Russia frees it from Turks, 5028, 5896 
Molde Fiord, Norwegian inlet, 5770 
Mole, burrowing animal, 295, 293 
Mole-cricket, wonderful insect, 5716 
in colour, 5713 

Molecule, Dalton’s ideas on it, 6313 
defined, 4100, 4346 
described, 483 

heat caused by motion of molecules, 
5317, 5441 


Money 

In magnetised iron and steel, 360 
movements’ rate, 4101 
starch has very large molecules, 1048 
water boils owing to movement of, 
5318, 5321 
what it is, 4221 

Moliere, Jean Baptiste, the greatest 
French writer of comedies ; born Paris 
1622 ; died there 1673 : see 4456 
A Doctor in Spite of Himself, 4965 
The Imaginary Invalid, 3373 
The Self -made Gentleman, 6079, 6072 
The Tricks of Scapin, 5215 
portrait, 4453 
sculpture by Houdon, 4651 
Molinia, purple grass, 3310 
Mollusc, family of, 6575 
pictures, 6575, 6577, 6580-81, 6585 
Molhvitz, battle of. Fought in 1741, 
by the Austrians in their endeavour 
to recapture Silc.sia from Frederick the 
Great. The Prussian king and his 
cavalry fled from the field, but 
Schwerin, the Prussian general, held 
firm with the infantry, 4311 
Moloch, Australian spiny lizard, 4495 
Molokai, plight of the outcast lepers 
when Father Damien came. 1144 
Moltke, Count Hellmuth Karl Bernhard 
von, Pi'ussian general : born Parcliim, 
Mccklenburg-Schwerin, 1800 ; died 
Berlin 1891 ; strategist of the wars of 
1864, 1866, and 1870 : see 4300 
Moluccas. East Indian archipelago 
including Amboyna and Ternate 
islands. Occupied by the Dutch in 
1613, they have ever since been a 
great centre of the clove and nutmeg 
trade. Area 20,000 square miles ; 
population 450,000 

possession disputed between Spain and 
Portugal, 774 

map, animal, industrial and plant life, 
5541 

Mombasa. Chief port of Kenya Colony, 
its Kilindini harbour being one of the 
finest in East Africa. 32,000 
street scene, 3321 

Mompesson, Rev. William, heroism 
during plague, 2020 
Mona and the Forsaken Merman, story, 
1891 

Monaco. Riviera prmcipality under 
French protection. It consists of the 
towns of Monaco, Monte Carlo and La 
Condamine, with a total population of 

25.000 : see page 6980 
flags, in colour, 4011 
general view, 4051 

Monaghan. County of Ulster, Ireland ; 
area 500 square miles ; population 

72.000 ; capital Monaghan 
Monal, home and plumage of, 4250 
picture, 4249 

Mona Lisa, Leonardo da A^inci’s famous 
portrait, 692, 936, 4396, 693 
Monasterboice Cross, Co. Louth, 3060 
Monastery, Aidan sets up many in 
England, 2778 
arose in Dark Ages, 1908 
first established by Pythagoras in 
Crotona, 1040 

medieva] architecture in Europe due to 
monastic orders, 5744 
plan of medieval monasteries, 5745 
See also names of monasteries 
Monastir. Or Bitolia, picturesque 
Yugo-SIav city in Macedonia, manu- 
facturing carpets ; 60,000 
Moncton. Railway centre in New 
Brunswick, Canada. 17,000 
Monday, origin of name, 5221, 5221 
Mondego, Portuguese river, 5402 
Monet, Claude, French landscape 
painter, called the Father of Impression- 
ism ; born Paris 1840 : see 2929, 3041 
his paintings, River in Summer, 2925 ; 
Seine at Argentcuil, 2925 
Money, story of money, 5389 
as capital, 5140 

magic sum of money, trick, 2114 
saving and thrift, 5140, 5755 
how long does money take to douofo 
itself at compound interest ? 5858 
earliest known coins, 5390 
how it is made picture-storv 327i 
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Money 

Moneywort, flower, Avhat it is like, 6010 
in colour, G130 

Mongolia. Vast semi-independent terri- 
tory lying north of China. Covering 
about a million square miles, largely in 
the Gobi desert, it is peopled by 
pastoral and nomadic Mongolian and 
Kalmuck tribes under a Buddhist lama 
government at Urga, 6502 
desert scene, 6498 
people, 6501 

Maps of Mongolia 
animal life of the country, 6516-17 
general and political, 6522 
industrial life, 6520-21 
physical feature.^, 6514-15 
plant life, 6518-19 

Mongolia, liner, navigating bridge, 3706 
Mongolian pheasant, bird, 4251 
Mongolian pony, Shackleton’s Antarctic 
transport, 6554 

Mongolian wild horse, picture, 1897 
Mongolia races. One of the main di- 
visions of mankind. They are mostly 
found in Asia, and the Manchus are a 
typical race. The Mongolic type is 
characterised by a yellowish skin, 
broad, flat features with prominent 
cheek-bones, broad skulls, almond- 
shaped eyes, and black, lank, and coarse 
hair. They are subdivided into North- 
ern, Southern, and Oceanic Mongols, 
and the American Indians 
Mongoose, animal, 420, 416 
Monica, St,, with St. Augustine, paint- 
ing by. Ary Scheffer, 3535 
Monitor, early American ironclad, 3738 
Monitorial system, Bell and Lancaster’s 
educational plan, 4962 
Monitor lizard, characteristics, 4496 
desert monitor, 4492 
Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle, 
English general and admiral who 
effected the Kestoration ; born Pother- 
idge, .Devon, 1608 ; died 1670 : see page 
1210 

Monk, famous monks, 1385 
See also Monastery 

Monkey, characteristics of family, 165 
many kinds found on the Amazon, 7004 
their first appearance, 1756 
use of fore limbs, 455 ' 
group, 159 

various species, 161-4 

See also Ape and Baboon and 
names of Monkeys 
Monkey and the Peas, story, 4738 
Monkey-eating eagle, 3633 
Monkey-flower, yellow, in colour, 6130 
Monkey nut : see Pea-nut 
Monkey’s dinner hell, flying seeds, 949 
Monkey’s head : see Ilaobab tree 
Monk-fish, 5100, 5098 
Monk seal, animal, 909 
Monmouth. Capital of Monmouthshire, 
on the Monnow. Here is a 13th-century 
gateM'ay on the Monnow bridge. 
(5200) 

arms of town in colour, 4991 
bridge over the River Monnow. 1715 
general view, 1718 

Monmouthshire. English western 
county ; area 546 square miles ; popu- 
lation 455,000 ; capital Monmouth. 
Here are Newport, Abergavenny, Aber- 
tillery, and Ebbw Vale, with part of 
the Welsh coalfield. 
Monochlamydeae, 6496 
Monochord, what it was, 5614 
Monocotyledons, 705, 6490, 6496 
Monopetalae, 6491 
Monoplane : see Aeroplane 
Monotony, human mind’s intolerance 
of it, 1613, 5017 

Monotremata, animal family, 2515 
Mono-valent, chemical term, 4347 
Monreale, Sicily, architecture of cathe- 
dral, 5746 

cathedral, 5748, 5752 
monastery cloisters, 5748 
Romanesque columns, 5753 
Monroe, James, American president ; 
born Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
1758; died New York 1831 ; founded 
the Monroe Doctrine 1823 : see pages 
4622, 7000, 3673 


Monroe Doctrine (1823), declaration by 
President Monroe that America should 
never entangle herself in European 
broils, or permit any European power 
to interfere in the affairs of the Nev.- 
World 

Monrovia. Liberian capital and port, 
exporting nuts and dye woo.ds. (6000) 
Mons. Belgian manufacturing and coal- 
mining centre, famous for its lovely 
Gothic church of St. Waudru. 30,000 
Mons, battle of, British Army’s stand 
(in 1914), 1708 

Monsoons, periodical winds bringing 
rain to India and the neighbouring 
countries. 2816-7 
low clouds near Darjeeling, 2743 
Montagues, who they were, 4387, 6161 
Montagu’s harrier, bird in colour, 3022 
hiding its eggs, 3631 
Montaigne, IVIicliel de, French essayist 
and philosopher ; born Chateau de 
Montaigne, Perigord, 1533 ; died Paris 
1592 : see pages 2969, 4455, 4453 
Montana. Large American north- 
western State ; area 146,000 square 
miles ; population 550,000 ; capital 
Helena. Containing much of the Rocky 
Mountain system and part of the Bad 
Lands, it is generally too dry for culti- 
vation, but stock-raising and mining 
are carried on. Abbreviation Mont. 
State’s flag in colour, 2411 
Montauban. French cathedral city on 
the Tarn, famous as a Huguenot strong- 
hold in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Half its people are still Protestants. 
30,000 

Mont aux Sources, Basutoland, 3194 
Mont Blanc. Highest mountain in 
Alps, on the border of Italy and 
France. Though the limit of the snow 
line is 8,500 feet, ascents are now made 
practically every day during the 
summer, the first having been achieved 
in 1786. Beneath it is the Mer de 
Glace glacier. 15,780 feet, 4164, 2247 
climbers on Bossons glacier, 2132 
general view. 2130 

Montcalm, Marquis Louis de, French 
general ; born near Nimes 1712 ; mor- 
tally wounded Quebec 1759 : see 1330 
statue at Quebec, 2327 
Mont Cenis Pass. Highway between 
France and Italy over the Graian Alps. 
Beneath it a tunnel has been driven, 
carrying an electric railway between 
Modane and Bardonecchia. 6900 feet 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, engineering feat, 
4674, 6595, 4796 

Mont d’Or, length of tunnel, 6596 
Mont Dore. Highest peak in the 
French mountains of Auvergne. 6190 
feet 

Montemayor, Jorge de : see De Monte- 
mayor 

Montenard, Frederic, French painter, 
3166 

painting of a pastoral scene, 3167 
Returning to Port, painting, 3172 
Montenegro. Formerly a tiny indepen- 
dent kingdom, but since 1918 part of 
Yugo-Slavia. Its name means Black 
Mountain, and it consists of a wild 
mountain region, peopled by a brave 
and hardy Serbian race. After the 
defeat of the Serbians by the Turks at 
Kossovo in 1389, the Montenegrins 
retired to their mountains and carried 
on the war against the Turks almost 
incessantly up to 1912, being the only 
Balkan people who preserved their 
independence, 4554 

Monterey. Cathedral city of north-east 
Mexico, in an agricultural and mining 
region. 80,000 

Monte Rosa. After Mont Blanc the 
highest mountain in Europe, in the 
Pennine Alps. 15,200 feet 
Montesquieu, Baron Charles de, French 
critical vTiter ; born near Bordeaux 
1689 ; died Paris, 1755 
Monte Video. Capital and port of 
Uruguay, on the La Plata, opposite 
Buenos Aires. One of the best built 
cities in America, it has a cathedral and 
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many fine buildings ; a great com- 
mercial centre, it trades largely in beef 
and hides. 400,000 : see page 7012 
views, 7011 

Monte Viso. Highest mountain in the 
Cottian Alps. 12,600 feet 
Montfort, Simon de : see De Montfort 
Montgolfier, Jacques Etienne, French 
inventor ; born near Lyons 1745 ; died 
Servieres 1799 ; inventor with his 
brother Joseph Montgolfier of first bal- 
loon, 19, 4445 

Montgomery, James, imprisoned for 
ballad on fall of Bastille, 1585 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Montgomeryshire. Pastoral Welsh 
coiintj’’ ; area 800 square miles ; popu- 
lation 51,000 ; capital Montgomery ; 
other towns are Welshpool, Newtown, 
and Llanidloes 
Months, their story, 5335 
Montpellier. Centre of the wine trade 
of Languedoc, France, with a cathedral 
and two noble terraces. Petrarch and 
Rabelais studied at its ancient univer- 
sity. 80,000 

Mont Pelvoux. One of the most in- 
accessible of the Alps, in Dauphiny, 
France. 12,950 feet : 2246 
Montreal, Commercial capital and 
largest port of Canada, in Quebec. With 
many miles of docks and quays on the 
St. Lawrence, it is the chief port for 
the produce of the West, and the 
greatest shipping, banking, and railway 
centre in the Dominion. The chief 
buildings are the McGill and Laval 
universities and the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic cathedrals. Half the 
population is of French descent. 
650,000 

fine modern buildings, 6475 
its foundation, 2073 
lumber jam on river, 2193 
Maisonneuve statue, 2327 
Strathcona monument, 2327 
Victoria Bridge, 555 
Victoria Square, 2327 
Montrose, Marquess of : for poem see 
Poetrj’’ Index 

Montrose. Ancient seaport of Forfar- 
shire, having been a flourishing place in 
the Middle Ages. 11,000 
Mont St. Michel, famous monastery 
buildings, 5989, 4178 
Montserrat. British West Indian island 
in the Leeward group ; area 32 square 
miles ; population i2,000 ; capital 
Plymouth (1700). Fertile and beautiful, 
it exports cotton and limes 
Monument, is it true that there is a 
monument to an apple ? 2296 
is there a monument to a seagull any- 
Avhere ? 5983 

Monument, London, marks spot where 
Great Fire broke out, 1212, 1218, 6239 
Monvel : see Boutet de Monvel 
Moody, Dwight Lyman, American 
evangelist ; born Northlield, Massa- 
chusetts 1837 ; died there 1899 ; 
compiled a hvmn book with Ira D. 

Sankey, 1758, 1759 
Moon, Earth’s only child, 3477 
bit of Earth that broke off, 16, 140 
distance from Earth, 140, 2539 
facts and figures : see Astronomy tables 
full Moon explained, 6975 
Jupiter’s moon, 3353 
Man in the Moon legend, 1149 
revolutions studied by Newton, 6310 
Saturn’s moon, 3354 
studied by Galileo, 3610 
Uranus’s moon, 3356 

Wonder Questions 

are there people on the Moon ? 818 
does the Moon pull the sea ? 4637 
is there a man in the ^Moon ? 2171 
why can we see the whole circle when 
it is not shilling ? 5001 
why does it grow brighter as the Sun 
sets? 5618 

why does it not make waves on rivers ? 
6603 

will the world become like it, 1679 
would the Earth seem to be up in the 
sky if we were on the Moon ? 4760 
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Moon 

Pictures of the Moon 
crescent Moon pliotographcd, 3485 
distance from Sun, 17 
Earth seen from the Moon, 3479 
effect on 'svaves, 4037 
four phases, 34S2 
its path round the Earth, ^477 
lunar volcanoes, 3483 
moons and planets, 15 
mountains and craters, 2171, 34S0 
north pole of ]\Ioon, 3481 
telescopic view, IS 

Moon Maid, The, story, picture, 2512 
Moon silk-moth, of India, caterpillar in 
colour, C210 

Moonstone, form of orthoclase, 1301 
Moonwort, fern in colour, 1799 
spore case open and closed, 947 
Moore, Albert, English painter of the 
classical school ; born York 1841 ; died 
London 1893 : see page 2544 
his paintings, Follow my Leader, 3223 
The Quartette, 2550 
Moore, Henry, English marine painter ; 
born York 1831 ; died Margate 1895 : 
see page 2545 

Moore, Sir John, Scottish general ; 
born Glasgow 1701 ; killed Corunna 
1809 : see page 1456 
Prayer Book used at burial, 4804 
Moore, Thomas, Irish poet, a famous 
writer of songs ; born Eublin 1779 ; 
died Bromham, near Devizes, 1852 : 

sec pages 1266, 3954 
his portrait, 3953 

with Lord Byron at Twickenham, 1207 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Moorgate, London, once a Boman 
gate, 466 

Moorhen, hiding from danger, 4004 
in colour, 3023 

Moorhouse’s comet, its career, 3607 
Moorish architecture : see Saracenic 
architecture 

Moorish toad, amphibian, 4741 
Moors, culture of Spain under, 687 
defeat by Charles ]\Iartol, 2521 
Ferdinand and Isabella drive out 
Moors, 1307 
invasion of Spain, 5272 
tribes follow Mohammed, 2282 
Moose : see Elk 

Moose Jaw. Agricultural and railway 
centre, Saskatchewan, Canada. 30,000 
Morales, Luis de : see De Morale-s 
Morality play, beginning of English 
drama, 857 

Moral Law, Cretans’ lack of leads to 
their domifall, 796 
Greek thought’s basis, 916 
Israelite pioneers, 545 
men and women should have one 
standard, 2353 
necessary to civilisation, 496 
Moran, Thomas, American landscape 
painter, 3287 

Bringing Home the Cattle, 3291 
Moravia. Formerly a sister State of 
Bohemia, later an Austrian province, 
and now a division of Czecho-Slovakia. 
One of the most populous districts 
of Central Europe, it has important 
agricultural, mining, and textile in- 
dustries, Briinn and Olmiitz being the 
chief manufacturing towns, 4552 
Moray Firth. Wide inlet in the north- 
east coast of Scotland 
Mordaunt. Thomas Osbert : for poem 
see Poetry Index 

Mordecai, Esther brought up by, 3255 
honoured by Ahasuerus, 3226 
supposed tomb at Hamadan, 6393 
Morden College, Blackheath, 6239 
More, Sir Thomas, English statesman, 
philosopher, and VTiter, author of 
Utopia; born London 1478; beheaded 
there 1535 : see page 1081 
friend of Erasmus, 4956, 7050 
Holbein’s patron, 6673 
brings Holbein to his home, 6677 
his portrait, 1826 

Morea. Modern name for Peloponnesus, 
the southern peninsula of Greece 
Moreau, Gustave, French painter of 
classical figure subjects ; born Paris 
1826 ; died 1898 : see page 2930 
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his painting, St. Cecilia, 2926 
Morecambe. Popular watering-place 
in Lancashire, on Morecambe Bay. 
Hear by is Hey sham, with steamship 
services to Ireland. 20,000 
Morel, common, edible fungus, 3411 
Moreland’s barometer, mercurial baro- 
meter with a fixed cistern and a tube 
free to move, but fixed to a lever arm. 
The motion of the lever arm indicates 
variations of atmospheric pressure 
Morelli, Domenico, his paintings 
Calvary, 4825 
Herod mocking Jesus, 4705 
Morelos, Mexican patriot, 7000 
Moresnet, Belgian territory, 5650 
Moreto, Agustin, Spanish writer of 
plays ; born Madrid about 1618 ; 

died 1669 : see page 5059 
Moreton Old Hall, courtyard, 1083 
Moretto, Alessandro Bonvicino, Italian 
painter of the Brescian school ; born 
llovato, near Brescia, 1498 ; died there 
probably 1555 : see page 935 
portrait of a nobleman, 940 
Morgan Le Fay, his revenge on King 
Arthur, 6943 

Morgarten, battle of, fought in 1315 
between 1500 Swiss patriots and 15.000 
Austrians under Leopold of Hapsburg. 
The Swiss rolled boulders and tree- 
trunks clomi the mountain side upon 
their advancing foes, and then drove 
them into the lake. This Avas the be- 
ginning of the struggle that ended in 
Swiss freedom : 4670, 4679 
Morin’s apparatus, for illustrating the 
laws of falling bodies 
Morland, George, English painter of 
rustic life ; born London 1763 ; died 
there 1804 : see page 5700 
his fine animal pictures, 2544 
Horses in Stable, painting, 2555 
self portrait, 5695 

Morley, John, Lord, English statesman, 
essayist, ana literary critic ; born 
Blackburn 1838 ; died London 1923 : 

see pages 3829, 3833 
on Rousseau, 4258 
l)is portrait, 3829 

Morning Star of the Reformation, name 
given to John Wycliffe 
Morocco. Horth African sultanate; 
area about 240,000 scpiare miles ; 
population about 6,000,000; capitals 
Morocco, or Marrakesh, and Fez. 
Rapidly growing in prosperity, the 
French protectorate produces barley, 
oranges, figs, lemons, dates, and al- 
monds ; and lead, silver, gold, and 
antimony are mined. Casablanca, 
Rabat, and Mogador are the chief 
ports. Spanish Morocco is a zone of 
about 11,000 square miles, with about 
500,000 people, containing Tetuan, the 
capital, Melilla, and the wild Rif 
country ; Tangier is an international 
port. Morocco w'as independent up to 
1912 : see page 6749 
Spain’s waar in Rif country, 5276 
Pictures of Morocco 
Arab merchants taking coffee, 6746 
flag in colour, 4011 
ladies of Morocco, 6745, 6746 
mother and child, 6748 
scenes in towms, 6756-57, 6760 
Morocco City : see Marrakesh 
Moroni, Gianbattista, Italian painter 
of the Brescian school ; born Bondo, 
near Bergamo, about 1520 ; died 
Bergamo 1578 : see page 935 
his painting of a nobleman, 3778 
portrait of a tailor, 937 
Morpheus, mythological demigod, 3520 
painting by Reynolds-Stephens, 3524 
Morris, George P : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Morris, Sir Lewis, Welsh poet ; born 
Carmarthen 1832 ; died Penbryn, 
Cardiganshire, 1907 : see page 4082 
f or poems see Poetry Index 
liis portrait, 4079 

Morris, William, English poet and 
artistic decorator, an associate of the 
Preraphaelites ; born Walthamstow 
1834 ; died London 1896 ; see 4080 
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campaign to beautify the home, 5454 
for poems see Poetry Index 
his portrait, 4079 
tapestry designed by him, 0731 
Morrison, Charles, Scottish surgeon wdio 
first projected electric telegraphy ; 
flourished at Greenock about 1753 : 
see page 1601 

electrifying pith balls, 1601 
Morrison, Robert, English missionary; 
born at Morpeth, Horthumberland, 
1782 ; died Canton,. China, 1834 : see 
page 1138, 1137 

Morse, Samuel, American electrical 
engineer ; born Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts 1791 ; died New’ York 1872 ; 

invented telegraphic alphabet, 1602 
his portrait, 3359 
Morse code, wdiat it is 1470 
message as received, 2211 
Morse key, wdiat it is, 1469 
Mortar, how^ it is made, 2414 

See also Materials, strength of 
materials 

Morte d’ Arthur, Malory’s great prose 
work, 363, 366 

Mortgage, wdiat the term means, 5639 
Mosaic, ancient craft, 6732 
in Byzantine architecture, 5742 
made at Venice and Florence, 4915 
Roman pavements, 446 

Pictures of Mosaic Work 
defeat of Darius, 3129 
examples from Ravenna, 74, 445 
figure of the Virgin, 447 
from Sicily, 443 
in church at Ravenna, 449 
in St. Mark’s, Venice, 445, 447 
Italian craftsmen at w’ork, 4911- 
mosaic designed by Cimabue, 6730 
on Mosque of Omar, 5632 
picture of Mary and Jesus, 447 
picture of St. Michael, 445 
Mosasaurus, reptile, 1635 
fossil remains, 1635 
Moschatel, of genus Adoxa, 6493, 4290 
Moscow. Capital of Russia, on the Mos- 
kva tributary of the Volga. Its chief 
feature is the huge Kremlin, or citadel, 
wdiich contains the Great Palace, bell 
tow'er of Ivan Veliky, and Uspenski 
cathedral ; there arc three other cathe- 
drals, and wuth its tow^ers and gilded 
cupolas the city is almost oriental 
in appearance. It is the raihvay, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing centre of 
Russia. 1,200,000: see page 6019 
capture by Tartars, 5893 
taken by Poles, 5894 
church of Nativity, 5752 
church of St. Basil, 5749 
general view% 6023 
Ivan Veliky tow’er, 6023 
typical peasant, 6015 
See also Kremlin 

Moscow, Retreat from, Napoleon’s 
defeat, 1458, 4046 
Meissonier’s painting, 1448 
Verestchagin’s painting, 1445 
Moselle. River of France and Ger- 
many, rising in the Vosges and joining 
the Rhine at Coblenz. It passes 
Nancy, Metz, and Treves. 320 miles 
at Coblenz, 4436 
Moses, Bible story, 1113, 1239 
health pioneer, 544, 2502 
law'-giver of the Jews, 6798 
law's founded on inspiration, 4901 
mighty figure by Michael Angelo, 4534 
Pictures of Moses 
before Pharaoh, 1115 
breaking Tables of Covenant, 6803 
bringing Commandments dowm from 
mountain. 1241 

floating in cradle on Nile, 1113 
found in bulrushes, 1112 
his hands held up during battle, 1238 
picture to poem on his burial, 1223 
praying in tabernacle, 1243 
sculpture by Michael Angelo, 4529 
speaking to Israelites, 1115 
talking to sons of Levi, 1238 
viewing the Promised Land, 1238 
Moskva River, at Moscow', 6023 
Mosque, features of mosques, 5624, 5627 
in Constantinople, 5031, 5035 
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Mosquito, or gnat, life story, 6083 
carriers of malaria, 2626, 6083 
Gorgas conquers pest in Panama, 4868 
grubs exterminated with oil, 2967 
war on mosquitos at Tsmailia, 2627 
yellow fever spread, 2627, 6083 
anopheles under microscope, 1913, 1916 
gnat emerging from cocoon, 6083 
spotted mosquito’s chrysalis, 6082 
stegomyia under microscope, 191 6 
wing under microscope, 1911 
Moss, life-story, 704 
Riistin’s description, 3412 
Pictures of Moss 
life-story of hair moss, 1069 
on old wall, 3409 
Spanish variety, 3059 
, spore capsules opened and closed, 947 
i various kinds, 3408 

See also under specific names 
Moss campion, of pink family, 5519, 5521 
Moss-cupped oak, fruit in colour, 3671 
Mossel Bay. South African port in 
the Cape Province 
Moss tree, in Devonian Age, 1136 
Mossy heterodaetyle anemone, in colour, 
1556 

Mossy saxifrage, 5519, 5521 
Mostar. Picturesque capital of Herze- 
govina, Yugo-Slavia, on the Narenta. 

20,000 : see page 4553 
Homan bridge, 4562 
Mosul. City of northern Mesopotamia, 
on the Tigris. Once famous for 
muslin, it stands near ancient Hineveh 
and among oilfields. 90,000 : see 
pages 5030, 6261 
Moth, big insect family, 6197 
emergence from chrysalis, 6202 
service and flestruction, 6212 
docs camphor keep motlis away ? 6102 
is there a moth that stings ? 3650 
why does it fly round a candle ? 4640 
why is its tongue so long ? 2044 
Pictures of Moths 
antenna under microscope, 1912 
British species with caterpillars, in 
colour, facing 5935 

caterpillars of foreign kinds, 6209-10 
clothes moth’s life story, 4393 
dust from wing under microscope, 1913 
foreign moths, in colour, 1417-20 
head under microscoi)e, 1915 
humming-bird hawk in colour, 2045 
laburnum moth under microscope, 1911 
map showing British species, 1086-7 
most wonderful moth in world, in 
colour, 1420 

Sec also specific names 
Mother, 372, 1616, 6229 
mothers of famous people, 4131-35 
map showing spread of name, 562 
Motherhood, 2309, 4280 
Mother Hubbard’s Tale, poem by 
Spenser. 742 

Mother Nature and her Children, 43 
Motherwort, flower in colour, 4286 
Motion, what it is, 113, 4593 
heat a form of motion, 5317, 5320 
how movement of Earth is known. 265 
Kepler’s laws of planetary motion, 4713 
light due to motion in ether, 4594, 
5689, 5818 

molecular motion, 5317, 5441 
Newton’s first law explained, 6346 
Newton’s three laws, 4596, 6310, 6730 
do all things move in space ? 6233 
how do we know that the Earth is in 
motion ? 6233 

wha t does perpetual motion mean ? 5738 
its effect on matter, 4593 
movement of wind and water, 112 
Motley, John Lothrop, American his- 
torian ; born near Boston 1814 ; died 
near Dorchester, England, 1877 : see 
page 4333 

Motmot, bird’s characteristics, 3260 
pictures, 3254, 3261 
Motor, electric, 106 
electric train’s motor, 2590 
Motor bus, what do the numbers on it 
mean ? 5981 

Motor-car, all about it, 4319 
division of labour in Eord’s works, 5017 
effect on transport, 4330 
electric cars, 2590, 737 


safety first rules, 6838 
why do motor-cars have numbers? 4994 
Pictures of Motor-Cars 
carburetter, diagram, 4320 
car inside trunk of tree, 456 
chassis parts, diagram, 4324-25 
early types of cars, 4318 
four-cylinder engine, diagram, 4322-23 
motor oil-tanker, 3091 
Kolls-Koyce open touring car, 4319 
various types, 4321 
Motor cycle, its parts, 4328 
how two-stroke engine works, 4327 
parts, diagram, 4328-29 
Motor engine : see Internal combustion 
engine 

Motor-plough, on Canadian prairie, 2078 
Motor tyre, how a motor tyre is made, 
with picture, 1677 
how is a motor tyre tested ? 1679 
how it is wrapped up, 5369 
Motosu, Lake, and Fujiyama, 6630 
Mouflon, animal, 1283, 1232 
Mould, member of fungus family, 3411 
what it is, 1440 

Moulin, Hippolyte, his sculpture, A Find 
at Pompeii, 5011 

Moulins. ideasant cathedral city on the 
Allier, central France. 20,000 
Mount Abu, India, Jain temples, 5626 
pictures, 2952-3, 5083 
Mountain, how they were [made, 518, 
641, 2245 

British ranges, 212 
cause of mountain sickness, 5199 
height can be told by barometer, 5199 
infilience on rainfall, 2621, 2867 
mountain flowers, 5517 
how do we know its height ? 183 
is it higher in hot weather ? 3395 
what are the highest mountains ? 5620 
why do mountains get no higher ? 1414 
why is it colder on a mountain-top ? 
5004 

height measured by barometer, 5199 
height of British mountains, 215 
how ranges were formed, 520 
mountain flowers in colour, 5641-42 
road up Stelvio Pass, Italy, 2168 
why we find sea shells on them, 643 
See also names of mountains 

The Twenty Highest Mountains 


feet 

Everest, Himalayas .. .. 29,142 

Godwin- Austen 

fK2 or Dapsang), Karakoram 28,250 
Kinchinjunga I, Himalayas . . 28.150 

Kinchinjunga II, Himalayas. . 27,803 

Makalu, Himalayas . . . . 27,790 

Dhaulagiri, Himalayas . . . . 26,800 

Nanga-Parbat, Himalayas . . 26,629 

Nanda Devi, Himalayas . . 25.600 

Tirach Mir, Afghanistan . . 2,5,400 

Ulug Mustagh, Tibet . . . . 25,300 

Aling-Gungri, Tibet . . . . 24,000 

Tengri Khan, Thian Shan . . 24,000 

Chumulari, Himalayas .. ,. 24,000 

Trisul, Himalayas , . . . 23,400 

Dunagiri, Himalayas . . . . 23,200 

Aconcagua, Andes . . . . 23,000 

Tupungato, Andes . . . . 23,000 

Kedarnath. Himalayas . . . . 22,900 

Panel! Chuli. Himalayas . . 22,700 

Api, Himalayas . . . . 22,700 


Mountain ash, or rowan tree, 4038, 6492 
fruit in colour, 3672 
with flowers and leaves, 4159 
Mountain avens : see White dryas 
Mountain bedstraw, 5520 
flower in colour, 5641 
Mountain bladder, fern in colour, 1797 
Mountain buckler, fern in colour, 1800 
Mountain crane’s-bill, 4416 
flower in colour, 4420 
Mountain everlasting : see Cat’s-foot 
Mountain forget-me-not, 5518 
flower in colour, 5641 
Mountain groundsel, 5022 
flower in colour, 5143 
Mountain meadow saxifrage, 6492 
Mountain pansy : see Yellow mountain 
violet 

Mountain polypody, fern in colour, 1798 
Mountain quail, in colour, 3263 
Mountain Republic, Russian State, 6016 
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Mountain ringlet butterfly, with egg, 
caterpillar and chrysalis, in colour, 6204 
Mountain sorrel, 5520, 6496, 5521 
Mountain speedwell, in colour, 4908 
Mountain thyme, of labiate family, 5520 
flower iri colour, 5641 
Mount of Olives, view, 3470 
Mount of Temptation, view, 3466 
Mourne Mountains. Range in Co. Dowm, 
Northern Ireland, rising to 2800 feet in 
SI i eve Donard 

granite witli curious weathering, 2007 

Mouse, their species, 1036 

damage done in Great Britain, 1029 

jumping mice, 1035 

diagram showing backbone, 453 

har\'Cst mouse, 1032 

house mouse, 1032 

See also under specific names 
Mouse deer : sec Chevrotain 
Mouse-dog : see Zarille 
Mouse-ear chickweed, 6492 
Mouse-eared hawkweed, flower in 
colour, 4287 

Mousetail, flower in colour, 4664 
Mouth, uses of its parts, 1929 
breathing by the mouth, 1318, 1320 
origin of word, 2294 
position of teeth, diagram, 1931 
Movement : see Motion 
Moving staircase, how it works, 683 
Mower, The, sculpture by Sir ^y. H. 
Thornycroft, 4772 

Mozambique. Ancient Portuguese East 
African settlement, having been founded 
in 1508. (5000) 

visited by Yasco da Gama, 6750 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, Austrian 
composer, creator of 769 compositions ; 
born Salzburg 1756 ; died Vienna 1791 : 
see pages 146, 145 

M.P. stands for Member of Parliament 
M.P.S. stands for Member of the 
Philological, or of the >.Pharmaceutical 
Society 

M.R.A.S. stands for Member of the 
Royal Academy of Science, or of the 
Royal Asiatic Society 
M.R.C.C. stands for INfembcr of the 
Royal College of Chemistry 
M.R.C.O. stands for Member of the 
Royal College of Organists 
M.R.C.S. stands for Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons 
M.R.C.V.S. stands for Member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
M.R.I. stands for Member of the Royal 
Institution 

M.R.I. A. stands for ^Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

Mrs. Grundy, name taken from a phraso 
in Thomas Morton’s play Speed the 
Plough (1798). What will Mrs. Grundy 
say ? is the question asked, and Mrs. 
Grundy has come to typify over-strict 
conventionality of behaviour 
MS. stands for manuscript ; the plural 
is MSS. 

m.s.l. stands for Mean sea-level 
M.S.S. stands for Member of the Statis- 
tical Society 

Much Ado about Nothing, story of 
Shakespeare’s play, 6046 
Muckross Head, Donegal, 3068 
Mucous membrane, 439, 1931 
Mud, originated from rocks, 518, 641 
quantity carried down by rivers, 2493 
volcanic mountains made of it, 2248 
Mud eel, amphibian, 4745 
Mudfish, lungs enable it to sleep 
through dry season, 4857 
African mudfish, 4745 
Mud volcano, in New Zealand, 2132 
Mugwump, name given originally in 
U.S.A. to independent voters refusing 
to support the policy of either political 
party. The word is of American Indian 
origin and means Great chief. It is com- 
monly applied in a disparaging sense 
Muick, Loch, Aberdeenshire, 2132 
Muirhead, David, painter, 2678 
Stonehaven harbour, painting, 2671 
Mukden. Capital and trading centre of 
Manchuria. 200,000 : sec page 6504 
group of boys, 6511 
Lama Tower, 6501 
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Mnia 

Mulahacen. Highest peak in the Spanish 
Sierra Nevada. 11,400 feet, 5405 
Mulatto, meaning of word, 6998 
Mulberry, tree, 1936, 3786 
paper made from its bark, 6333 
Mulberry Bush, The, rhyme, music, and 
picture 6037 
Mule, animal, 1990 
Mule, frame for cotton-spinning, 178 
Mulhouse, Alsatian city. 4049 
Mull. JUiggcd island of the Inner 
Hebrides, rising to 3150 feet in Ben 
More. Tobermory is the chief town 
Muller, Max, on number of words in 
English language, 5251 
Muller’s phalacrognathus, beetle in 
colour, facing 6327 
Mullet, fish, 5101 
red mullet, 5098 
species, in colour, facing 5100 
Mullet, as heraldic charge, 926 
Mulready, William, Irish painter (1786- 
1863), ^ee page 2544 
his painting. Giving a Bite, 3780 
Multan. Ancient Indian city in the 
Punjab. 1 00.000 
Multiplication tables, 1628, 2365 ^ 
Multum in parvo, Latin for Much in ' 
little 

Mumbles, The. Headland and' light- 
house in Glamorganshire, at the*- en- 
trance to Swansea Bay, 1460 
Mummy, ancient Egyptian ^Tapping 
ceremony, 6852 

ancient picture from Egypt, 323 
Egyptian types, 6854 
hand photographed under X-rays, 2467 
Mumtaz Mahal, Shah Jehan’s wife, 2811 
Munich. Capital of Bavaria, and 
fourth largest German city. A very 
handsome place, it is noted for its 
university, its splendid art collections, 
and its huge 15th-century cathedral. 
There are largo brewing, foundry, 
stained glass, and optical instniment 
industries. 640,000 : see page 4427 
architecture of cathedral, 5991 
church of St. Michael, 6372 
Hurer’s masterpiece, The Eour Evange- 
lists, 1193 

Greek sculpture from Aegina, 4028 
Glyptothek, 6609 
Hall of Fame, 6611 
Propylaea, 6610 
scene in centre of city, 4431 
Municipal trading, discussed, 4410 
Munnings, Alfred, English painter of 
horses ; born 1878 : see page 2678 
Mares and foals, painting, 2675 
The Green Wagon, 2675 
Muinro, Neil, Scottish romantic novelist 
and poet ; born Inveraray 1864 see 
page 3712 

for poems see Poetry Index 
Munster. South-western Irish province, 
comprising Cork, Clare, Kerry, Water- 
ford, Limerick, and 'fipperarj' ; area 
9320 square miles ; population 

1.040.000 

Munster. Ancient and picturesque' Ger- 
man cathedral city in Westphalia. 

90.000 

Eomanesque altar-panel, 450 
Muntjae, deer, 1404 
Mural crown, in heraldry, 4986 
Murat, Caroline, attempt to excavate 
Pompeii, 6993 

Murat, Joachim, king of Naples. 1456 
charging at battle of Jena, 1449 
Murcia. Picturesque old Moorish city 
in south-east Spain, among orange 
groves and fruit gardens. It has a fine 
cathedral and some manufactures. 

140.000 : see page 5278 
street market, 5282 

Murdock, William, Scottish inventor ; 
born Auchinleck, Ayrshire, 1754 ; died 
Birmingham 1839 ; maker of the first 
English steam-engine that ran ; pioneer 
of lighting by coal gas. 2748, 3332 
liis portrait, 1827 
locomotive made by him, 2747 
steam-driven motor, 4318 
Murex, shell, 1180, 6581 
Muriatic acid : see Hydrochloric acid 
Murillo. Bartolomd Esteban, Spanish 


religious and genre painter, head of the 
Sevillian school; born Seville 1617; 

died there 1682 : see pages 1312, 6680 
his portrait, 6673 
painting in Seville, 6677 

Pictures by Murillo 
Holy Family, 1662 

Infant Jesus and infant St. Jolm, 1311 
Madonna and Angels, 1309 
Madonna and Child, 1309 
Spanish flower-girl, 3535 
Spanish peasant boy, 3656 
Virgin and Child, in colour, 1661 
Murray, Sir David, Scottish landscape 
painter : born Glasgow 1849 : see page 
2545 

Murray, Dr. George ; born Sydney, 
New South Wales, 1866 ; discovery 
about the glands, 3174 
Murray, Professor Gilbert, on Greek 
idea of beauty, 1484 
translations from Greek literature, 5181 
Murray River. Largest Australian 
river, draining 250,000 square miles. 
Rising in the Australian Alps; it flows- 
into the Great Australian Bight, in South 
.A.ustralia, forming the boundary be- 
tween New South Wales and Victoria 
for most of its course. With its Mur- 
rurabidgee, Lachlan, and 'Darlihg 
tributaries it forms an immense river 
system. 1120 miles 
Barker discovers its mouth, 6068 
Sturt’s great voyage, 6066 
map .showing course, 2456 
Murrumbidgee. Tributary of the Aus- 
tralian Murray in New South Wales, 
navigable for 500 miles 
irrigation scheme, 5972 
Sturt traces its course, 6066 
Mus. B. stands for Bachelor of Music 
Muscat. Port of Oman, Arabia, export- 
ing dates, pearls, and horses. 25,000 ; 
see page 6267 

parent city of Zanzibar, 3315 
harbour entrance, 6280 
Muscles, servants of the nerves, 1809 
. more efficient than any maehine, 5443 
muscular spasms, 4996 
diagrams, 1809-11 
Muscovite, potassium mica, 1304 
Muscovy. Russia’s old name, 5893 
Muscovy duck, 3754, 3753 
MusiD. stands for Doctor of Music 
Muses, goddesses of arts, 3517 
Museum, simple museum for bird 
.. lovers, 2612 

historical objects from museums. 
4859-64 

:■ See also British Museum, and so on 
Mushroom, edible fungus, 2542, 3411 
legend of its origin, 6684 
picture-story of its life, 1439 
Mushroom Rock, Konraare, Kerry, 2007 
MUSIC 

For Songs and Rhymes with Music 
see Poetry Index under Songs. The 
. following are actual headings of the 
chapters on music in the section of 
School Lessons 
The Land of Sound, 133 
Another Game with the Piano Fairies. 
262 

The Road the Fairies Travel on, 388 
The Procession in the Treble Clef, 513 
The Meeting on the Bass Road, 637 
Fairies in the Tulips, 761 
The Fairies Inside the Shells, 880 
King Semibreve and His Court, 1005 
The Caps the Fairies Wear, 1129 
The Homes of the Goblins, 1254 
Left-hand Goblins, 1379 
The Map the Fairies Made, 1502 
The Beautiful Land of Sound. 1631 
The Sleepy Arm Game, 1752 
Two New Games of the Fairies, 1876 
The Resting Game of the Fairies, 1998 
A First Little Exercise, 2122 
The Space.s Between the Notes, 2241 
How to Produce the Fairy Sounds, 2366 
When the Fairies Want to Rest, 2490 
Playing our First Little Piece, 2614 
Learning a New Exercise, 2737 
An Exercise for the Fingers, 2861 
A Song Without Words. 2986 

7304 


Mylio 

Music, analysis and theory, 6180, 6303, 
6425 

discord produced by interference in 
sound waves, 6429 

hearing-centre in brain and music, 2935 
how to mend torn music, 2438 
notes of tile scales and their ratios, 6304 
voice and its wonderful chords, 6427 
what do we mean by form ? 5737 
what is a sonata ? 5737 
sculpture by John Borjeson, 5254 
Singing the old Songs, 1427 
The Interval, painting by . Seymour 
Lucas, 3780 
Village Choir, 0305 
Young Piper, sculpture, 5014 

See also Harmony, Oratorio, 
Sound, and so on 

Musical instrument, how to make a 
musical instrument from bottles, 521 
music from drinking glasses, with 
picture, 1495 

why their sounds vary, 6308 

See Organ, Pianoforte, and so on 
Musicians, men who made the world’s 
music, 141 

colleges set up in Rome by Gregory, 2280 
mind of a musician, 4150 
portraits of famous composers, 145 
Musk, stigma sensitive to touch, 586 
Musk beetle, in colour, 6335 
Musk deer, 1404, 1403 
Musk mallow, flower in colour, 4417 
Musk ox, Arctic species, 1286, 1280 
Musk rat : see Musquash 
Musk-shrew, 296 
Musk thistle, 5266, 6493 
flower in colour, 5394 
Muslac, Donegal, geology of clifls, 2004 
Musonius, Gains Rufus, Roman phil- 
osopher of the first century A.D.. the 
teacher of Epictetus, 3240 
Musquash, animal, 1035. 1031 
Musschenbroek, Pieter van ; see Van- 
Musschenbroek .> 

Mussel, its characteristics, 6578 
used for binding breakwaters, 4857 . 
how does a mus cl build its shell ? 1176 
mussel bed in Holland 5730 
shells of various kinds, 1177. G5S0 
swan mussel five inches long, 6577 
Mussolini, Benito, born 1883 ; Italian 
Fascist leader, 4912 
Mustapha Kemal. Turkey’s first presi- 
dent, 5030 

Mustard, species of plant, 2808 
why does mustard burn our tongue ? 
3769 

black mustard in flower, 2802 
hedge mustard flower in coloui. 4280 
Mussulmans : see Mohammedans 
Mutes wan, bird in colour, 2765 
Mutiny at the Nore (1797), mutiny of 
the fleet at the Nore the leaders de- 
znanding extravagant terms, it was 
suppressed and the leader executed 
Mutiny of the Bounty (1789), mutiny of 
the crew of H.M.S. Bounty, who cast 
adrift their officers. The Pitcairn 
Islanders are descendants of the 
mutineers 

Mutton, New Zealand’s export, 2696 
Southdown mutton’s quality due to 
snails, 1284 

Muybridge, Edward, adapts photo- 
graphy to zoetrope, 6704 
takes first instantaneous motion pic- 
tures, 5252 

Muzzlet anemone, different kinds, in 
colour, 1554 

M.V.O. stands for Member of the Vic- 
torian Order 

Mweru, Lake. Lake in Central Africa, 
between the Belgian Congo and North- 
ern Rhodesia 

discovered by Livingstone, 3003 
Mya shell. 6580 

Mycenae, early art centre of Greece, 
322, 4024 

Pelasgic buildings, 5380 

Schliemann’s discoveries. 6983 

beautiful vase of Mycenean period. 4025 

Gate of Lions, 4032 

tomb of Agamemnon, 6991 

treasury of Atreus, 5383 

My House is Red. rhyme plctuiics, 356 




Myla 

My Lady’s Garden, rhyme picture, 1341 
Mylae, sea-fight otf Sicily, 4797 
Myllar, Andrew, first Scottish printer ; 
flourished Edinburgh 1503-1508 : see 
page 1517 

My Lord Bag-of-Rice, story, 6822 
Myna, mimicking birds, 2894, 2893 
Myosotis, plant, 6893, G3S4 
My Pretty Maid, rhyme picture, 4930 
Myrianida, sea worm, 0827 
Myrina, buried city in Asia j\Iinor, 4026 
Myron, Greek sculptor of athletic 
figures and animals, a native of Eleii- 
therae, Boeotia ; lived about 500-440 
B.c. : see page 4142 
ins sculptures, the Discobolus, 4141 
Marsyas, 4148 
Myrrh, 2691, 2938 
Myrtle, bog myrtle flower, 5891 
Mysore cattle, 1155, 1159 
Mysterious bottle, trick, 379 
Mysterious Portrait, story, picture, 2759 
Mystery play, beginning of English 
drama, 857, 5860 

Mythology, Greek and Roman, 8513 
See also names of Greek and Roman 
gods, and so on 

Myxoedema, thyroid extract cures, 3174 

N 

Naaman, Bible story, 2727 
before King of Israel, 2727 
maid speaking to his wife, 2720 
Nablus. Ancient capital of Samaria, 
Palestine. 10,000 : see page 6268 
view, 3409 

Nabonidus, last Babylonian king ; 

reigned 550-538 u.c., see page 6802 
Nabopolassar, Babylonian ruler who 
overthrew Assyria* reigned 025- 
'004 B.C. : see pages 6264, 6387 
Naboth, Bible story, 2608 
Ahab offers to buy his vineyard, 2004 
Nacre, oyster’s pearl fluid, 5234 
Naerodal Valley, Norway, 5780 
Naevius, Cnaeus, Roman dramatic and 
epic poet ; died Utica, near Carthage 
204 B.C., see page 5426 
Nagana, disease conveyed to domestic 
animals by tsetse-flics, 6088 
Nagarcoil, temple o£, 5083 
Nagasaki. Port of Kiushiu, Japan, 
with large ironworks and dockyards. 
Dp to 1859 it was the only Ja])anese 
port open to Europeans. 180,000 : see 
pages 6619, 0030 

Nagoya. Silk and cotton manufacturing 
city in Honshu, Japan. 020,000 
Nagpur. City of central India, 
trading in cotton. 100,000 
Nahuatlans. One of the two groups of 
races of tlie American Indians udio 
inhabit Mexico and Central America. 
The Pipils of Guatemala and the Aztecs 
on Lake Nicaragua are the two chief 
representatives of the group. The 
Aztecs borrowed much 'of the Maya 
civilisation, and their Calendar stone 
is .now to be seen in the cathedral of 
Mexico City. Originally they were most 
cruel and blood-thirsty 
Naiad, mythological nymph, 3530 
Nail (anatomy), description, 1430 
what makes the white marks on our 
nails? 563 

greatly magnified, 1420 
Nail (carijentry), house which contains a 
quarter of a million, 2526 
how to hammer in a nail, 1625 
what to do with nails and screws, 749 
why has a Prench nail grooves at the 
top ? 5620 

Nailsworth, stone quarry, 5850 
Nain, view, 3407 

Nairne, Carolina, Lady, Scottish writer 
of songs • born Gask, Perthshire, 1700 ; 

died there 1845 : see page 1266 
for poem see Poetry Index 
portrait, 1201 

Nairnshire. Scottish county ; area 102 
square miles ; population 9000 ; capital 
Nairn 

Nairobi. Capital of Kenya Colony, on 
a healthy plateau nearly 5500 feet 
above sea level. 24,000 
Nais, beaked, worm, 6827 
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Najaf, Moslem holy city, 6390 
Naked-throated bell bird, 3137 
Name, buried names, puzzle, 2234 
how to make name pictures, 384 
what does the name of England mean ? 
4758 

why are names not used in Parliament ? 
3890 

wh 3 ' do we have names ? 5618 
Namur. Historic Belgian cathedral 
city at the junction of the Sambre and 
Meuse. Cutlery is made there. 35,000 
River Meuse at Namur, 5051 
Nanaimo. Port on Vancouver Island, 
Canada, with lumber and fish-curing 
industries. (9000) 

Nana Sahib, Indian leader who caused 
massacre of Cawnpore, 2814 
Nancy. Beaut'ful Prench city bn the 
Meurthe, with a famous embroidery in- 
dustry. Its many fine buildings include 
a cathedral and the old ducal palace of 
Lorraine. 315,000: see page 4170 
Nanking. Ancient Chinese city on the 
Yangtse-kiang, once famous for its 
nankeen cloth, it makes satin, crepe, and 
Indian ink. 900,000 : see page 6509 
boat quay, 6498 
cultivated bamboos, 2936 
Nanking, Treaty of (1842), Chinese ports 
thrown open to foreign ships, 6512 
Nan-Ung, Chinese mountain range, 6509 
Nansen, Dr. Fridtjof, Norwegian Arctic 
explorer, first to traverse the ice-cap of 
Greenland and nearly to approach the 
North Pole ; born Christiania 1861 : 

see pages 4942, 6439 
leaving Pram with .Johansen, 0435 
meeting-place with Jackson, 6443 
meetings with Jackson, 6435 
outside Jaek.son’s hut. 6435 
portrait with parents, 4133 
relating adventures, 0433 
Nantes. One of the most important 
ports of Prance, on the Loire. A fine 
modern city, it has many ancient build- 
ings, including the cathedral and old 
ducal castle of Brittany ; in the 
cathedral is Colombe’s splendid monu- 
ment to the last duke and duche.ss. 
There is a large government steam- 
engine works. 185,000 
bronzes by Dubois on tomb in cathe- 
dral, 4648 

tomb of Francis of Brittany in cathe- 
dral, 4644 

Nantes Transporter Bridge. Erected by 
M. Arnodin in 1902, this bridge has a 
central girder 113 feet Jong supported 
by cantilevers suspended from the 
towers by cables. The total span is 465 
feet, with a clearance of 165 feet 
Naomi, Bible story, 1617 
Ruth appealing to her, 1619 
Naphthalene, its production, 4472 
Napier, John, Scottish inatliematician, 
inventor of logarithms ; born Mer- 
chiston, Edinburgh 1550 : died there 
1017 : see pages 6309, 6974, 6309 
Napier. Capital and port of the pastoral 
province of Hawke’s Bay, New Zealand. 
20,000 

Napier motor, pictures, 4321 
Naples. Largest city of Italy, and one 
of the most beautifully situated in 
Europe. Pounded by the Greeks as 
Neapolis, Naples generally is crowded, 
dirty, and picturesque, though of late 
years much has been done to modernise 
it. There is a busy export trade, while 
fishing and the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, pottery, gloves, soap, and per- 
funrery are carried on. The cathedral 
of St. Januarius dates from the 13th 
century, and the National IMuseum is 
rich in archaeological treasures from 
Pompeii. 780,000 : see page 4910 
catacombs at Naples, 444 
sculpture in museum, 4140, 4396 
general view, 4920 
street scene, 4918 

Napoleon I, Bonaparte, French soldier, 
statesman, and emperor, conqueror of 
Europe and the originator of the Code 
NapoKon ; born Ajaccio, Corsica, 1769: 
died St. Helena 1821 : see 1441, 4371 

7305 


Nase 

abdication and exile to Elba, 1458, 4046 
brothers made kings, 4046, 5530 
coalition against England, 1454 
crowned king of Italy, 1455, 4786 
death at St. Helena, 1458 
Egypt systematically explored, 6850 
exiled to St. Helena, 3422, 4048 
Prench art during his time, 1803 
Paris revolutionaries checked, 4044 
Russia’s attitiule towards, 5895 
Saragossa’s resistance, 6840 
steamship offered him by Pulton, 3734 
Waterloo, 1458 

what was the Code Napoleon ? 6726 
Pictures of Napoleon 
as a boy at military school, 1446 
before Moscow, painting by Vercst- 
chagin, 3779 

body leaving St. Helena, 1457 
burial-place on St. Helena, 3419 
captive on board Bellerophon, 1448 
coronation, by J. L. David, 1805 
crossing the Alps, 1456 
dictating memoirs at St. Helena, 1441 
escaping after Waterloo, 1447 
funeral, 1457 
in peasant’s cottage, 4371 
looking towards England, 1451 
portrait, with parents, 4135 
refusing Fulton’s steamship, 3737 
retreat from Moscow, 1445 
riding in burning Moscow, 3402 
riding on sands at Boulogne, 1449 
statue in Paris museum, 75 
tomb at Iiivalides, 1457, 4172 
1814, painting by Meissonier, 1448 
Napoleon III, emperor of France, 4048 
interest in Hittite inscriptions, 6986 
Italian liberation taken up by, 4788 
Napoleonite, volcanic rock found in 
Corsica. 2004 

Narbada. Swift river of the Indian 
Deccan, rising in the Satpura Moun- 
tains and flowing into the Arabian Sea. 
800 miles 

Narbonne. Earliest Roman colony 
beyond the Alps, having been founded 
as Narbo in IIS B.c. It stands on the 
Canal du Midi in Languedoc, France, 
and is famous for its honey, its uncom- 
pleted 13th-century cathedral, and 
ancient remains. 30,000 
Narcissus (myth), story of Echo and, 
3530, 6823 

painting by J. W. Waterhouse, 3522 
sculpture found at Pompeii, 4897 
Narcissus, flower, 6378 
See also Daffodil 

Nares, Sir George, English Arctic and 
deep sea explorer, commander of the 
Challenger expedition ; born 1831 ; 

died Surbiton 1915 : see page 6438 
.Antarctic voyage, 6550 
portrait, 0431 

Narkunda, S.S., engine-room, 3706 
Narrow-fruited corn-salad: see Toothed, 
corn-salad 

Narrow-leaved everlasting pea, 4782 
flower, in colour, 4905 
Narrow-leaved hawkweed, 4782 
Narrow-leaved vetch, 4416 
flower, ill colour, 4418 
Narrow-leaved water parsnip, 6012 
flower, in colour, 0130 
Narva. Esthoiiiaii manufacturing town, 
on theNarova. 35,000 : see page 6022 
Narva, battle of. Fought between 
Charles XII of Sweden aud the Rus- 
sians, who were be.sieging this Baltic 
port (1700). Charles won a big 
victory, Peter the Great fleeing to 
Novgorod 

Narwhal, sea animal, 2149, 2151 
tusk which Frobisher gave to Queen 
Elizabeth, 5206 
Nasal bot-fly, insect, 6082 
Naseby, battle of. A decisive victorj’- in 
1645 of Cromwell and the Parliamen- 
tarians over Charles I and the Royalists. 
Prince Rupert put to flight the opposing 
cavalry, but returned to find that 
Cromwell and his Ironsides had over- 
whelmed the infantry, and that Charles 
had fled to Leicester, having lost 0000 
men and his private papers : 522 
Cromwell on field, 4005 
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Nash 

Nash, John, architect in London, 6472 
Nash, Thomas, English poet and writer 
of plays ; born Lowestoft 1567 ; died 
in 1601 

Nashville. Capital of Tennessee, U.S.A. 
An important educational eentre, it 
has four universities and a busy trade. 

125.000 

Nasmyth, James, Scottish engineer ; 
inventor of the steam-hammer; born 
Edinburgh 1808 ; died London 1890 : 

see page 5946 
portraits, 1827, 4131 
sketching the llocket, 5941 
Nasmyth hammer, steel ingot under, 57 
Nassau. Capital of the British Bahama 
Islands, on New Providence Island. 

15.000 

government buildings, 3434 
Natal. South African eastern province, 
including Zululand ; area 35,000 square 
miles ; population 1,450,000 (140,000 
whites) ; capital Pietermaritzburg 

(36.000) . The soil is very fertile, sugar 
and other tropical produce being grown 
near the coast, and fruit and cereals on 
the uplands. Sheep and cattle are 
reared, and coal is mined. Durban 

(146.000) is the largest port on the east 
coast of Africa : see page‘3187 

Pictures of Natal 

Albert Palls, near Pietermaritzburg, 
2129 

arms, in colour, 4985 

Durban harbour, 3557 

Durban railway erecting shop, 3182 

Durban street scene, 3189 

Howick Palls, 2227 

natives outside their huts, 3190 

train near Pietermaritzburg, 3182 

Nathanael, probably same man as St. 

Bartholomew, 6791 
Natica, shells, 1179 
Nation, how a great one is made, 637 
comparative table of height of different 
nations : sec Physiology tables 
difference in nations and its causes, 2127 
different stages of civilisation, 87 
vision of a nation, 1360 
M’hich is the biggest nation ? 2041 
National Anthem, built on Psalms, 2110 
John Bull probably composer, 6839 
National Assembly, in Prance, 4043 
summoned by king, 3924 
National Assembly, Persia, 6390 
National expenditure, pre-war and post- 
war, 4658 

National Gallery, AYilkins builds it, 4226 
view, 4513 

National Guard, Prench citizen force, 
650, 4044 

National Health Insurance Act, what it 
is and how it is worked, 6255 
Nativity, The, Van der Goes’s picture in 
Plorence Academy, 1057 
Edelfeldt’s Adoration of Wise Men, 3588 
Pra Angelico’s painting, 570 
series, in colour, 1661-1664 
Von Uhde’s painting, 3594 
Natrolite, needle stone, mineral, 1304 
Natterer’s bat, 290 
Natterjack toad, amphibian, 4743 
in colour, facing 4469 
Natural day : see Solar day 
Natural History Museum, Pord’s statue 
of Huxley, 4768 

largest and smallest mammals, 2021 
meteoric stones, 3608 
termite’s ravages illustrated, 5716 
Nature, general account of, 2225 
energies directed by man, 1616 
its movement directed, 617 
man’s triumph over Nature, 2622 
successes and failures in Nature, 38 
is everything a part of Nature ? 3280 
cycle of life, 85 
gifts of Nature (colour), 5-8 
Mother Nature and her little ones, 43 
See also Laws of Nature 
Nauen, Saxony, wireless station, 2096 
Naukratis, Greek settlement in Egypt. 
6856,6872 

Naumburg. Ancient central German 
city with a splendid Gothic cathedral 
Nauru. Pacific island administered by 
Great Britain, New Zealand, and 
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Australia. It has great phosphate 
deposits. Population 1000 ; see 3422 
Nautical almanac, what is it ? 3279 
Nautical day, what it is, 5120 
Nautical Measures : see Weights and 
Measures 

Nautilus, characteristics, 6586 
nautilus shell, 1180, 6580 
Naval crown, in heraldry, 4986 
Navarino, battle of, decisive sea fight 
in the Greek AVar of Liberation. A 
Turkish and Egyptian fleet of 81 men- 
of-war was attacked by a British, 
Prench, and Bussian fleet in 1827, and 
in two hours was completely over- 
whelmed : 4622, 5157 
Navarre, Queen of, sacrifice for Hugue- 
nots, story, 6682 

Navarre. Once an independent king- 
dom on either side of the Pyrenees, 
but divided in 1512 between Prance 
and Spain. Its capital was Pamplona 
in the Spanish province of Navarra 
Navigation, direction-finder in Pirth of 
Forth, 2218 

how aeroplanes are directed, 2213*14 
Naville, Edouard Henri, Swiss Egyptolo- 
gist (born 1844), 6857 
Navvy, origin of word, 2158 
Navy, British : see British Navy 
Nazarenes, who they were, 5807 
Nazareth, ancient city of Galilee, the 
home of Jesus. 7500 ; see page 6268 
fountain, 3467 
general views, 3463, 6276 
water-carrier. 6263 
Nazar-i-Sherif, Afghan city, 6502 
N.B., means Note well. (Latin Nota 
bene). Also refers to North Britain or 
Scotland 

N.C.O. stands for non-commissioned 
oflicer 

Neagh, Lough. Largest lake in the 
British Isles, in Ulster, Ireland. 150 
square miles in extent, it is drained by 
the Bann 

Neale, John Mason, English writer of 
hymns ; born London 1818 ; died East 
. Grinstead, Sussex, 1806 : see 1758 
Neapolitan mud flower, sea anemone, in 
colour, 1555 

Neath. Mining and tinplating centre 
in Glamorganshire. 20,000 
Nebo, Assyrian god, sculpture, 3899 
Nebo, Mount, Moses views Promised 
Land from it, 1244 
Nebraska. American central agricul- 
tural State ; area 78,000 square miles ; 
population 1,300,000 ; capital Lincoln. 
Omaha (200,000) is the largest town. 

Abbreviation Nebr. 

State flag, in colour, 2411 
wheatflelds in Elkhorn Valley, 3797 
Nebuchadnezzar, Babylonian king 605- 
562 n.c. ; conquered Jerusalem and 
beautified Babylon : see page 3101 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 4884 
Israel conquered by him, 2980, 6264 
palace in ancient Babylon, 5377 
floor of throne hall of, 6859 . 

Nebula, what it is, 137, 3973 
Laplace’s theory, 3356 
in the Milky AVay, 3854 
planetary, 3113, 3974 
spiral nebula in Great Bear, 3975 
trifid nebula in Sagittarius, 3978 
Necho II, the Egyptian king who sent 
the Phoenicians to explore Africa ; 

reigned about 610-595 n.c. : see 770 
Neckar. German river which passes 
Heidelberg and joins the Phine at 
Mannheim. 250 miles : see page 4422 
Necklace, 16th-century Italian, 6734 
Necklet anemone, in colour, 1554 
Nectar, how bees collect it, 5837 
produced by flowers, 352 
Nee, French for Born : the expression 
“ Mrs. Smith nde Jones ” indicates that 
Jones was Mrs. Smith’s name before 
marriage 

Needle, how to drill a hole in a pin with 
a needle, with picture, 6796 
how to use it,, 4219 
why is a needle no heavier when 
magnetised ? 682 

eye of needle under microscope, 1911 
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Nept 

Needle, shepherd’s, in colour, 4664 
Needles, The. Three isolated chalk 
cliffs forming the westernmost point of 
the Isle of AVight. On one of them 
stands a powerful lighthouse 
Needle whin, what it is like, 5020 
flower, in colour, 5142 
Needlework: see Embroidery, and 

under names of stitches 
Needlework bag, how to make, and 
picture, 3473 

Negri Sembilan, flag, in colour, 2407 
Negritos. IJie name applied to the 
dunrf Negroes of Africa and the Oceanic 
Negroes of Malaysia. The Andaman 
Islanders, the Samangs, and the Altas 
are characteristic races outside Africa, 
while the Batwa pygmies south of the 
Congo are typical members of the 
African group 

Negroes. The division of the human 
race tliat includes the Bushman, the 
African Negro, the Oceanic Negro, the 
Asiatic Negro, the Papuan, and the 
extinct Tasmanian. They are charac 
terised by black, frizzy hair, broad, 
short, and flat noses, very dark skin, 
thick lips, and broad, flat feet 
place in British Empire, 1942 
republic in Haiti, 898 
why is the Negro black ? 4889 
Nehemiah, in Bible, 6389 
Nejd, Arabuin central State, 6265, 6267 
Nekrasov, Nicholas, Russian poet of 
peasant life ; born Yaroslav 1821 ; 

died St. Petersburg 1877 : sec 4818 
portrait, 4815 

Nekumonta, story and picture, 6563 
Nelly Bly, picture in colour, 403 
Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, English 
admiral and hero ; born Burnham- 
Thorpe, Norfolk, 1758 ; killed on board 
the AGctory at Trafalgar 1805 ; saved 
England from invasion in the 
Napoleonic wars : see page 1453 
last signal, 5349 

Pictures of Nelson 
arrival at Yarmouth, 1452 
bidding goodbye to grandmother, 1446 
fighting at battle of St. AGnccnt, 1452 
flagship, AGctory, 1450, 1590, 4861 
last entry in ATctory’s log book, 4864 
portraits, 1826, 4133 
receiving Spanish officers’ swords. 1456 
tomb in St. Paul’s, 4110 
Nelson. Centre of a pastoral and fruit- 
growing district in South Island, New 
Zealand. 12,000 
Nelson Column, account of, 4225 
picture, 1218 

size compared with tennis ball, 6971 
Nem. con., contraction of the Latin 
words Nemine eontradicente, meaning 
No one contradicting. The term is 
thus equivalent to a unanimous vote in 
favour of a resolution at a meeting 
Nemesia, flower, 6380 
Nemesis. Greek’ goddess, 3532, 3836 
Nemophila, flower, 6382 
Nen. River flowing through North- 
amptionshire, Cambridgeshire, and Lin- 
colnshire into the Wash. It passes 
Northampton, Wellingborough, Peter- 
borough, and AAMsbeeh. 90 mile.s 
Nepal. Indian native State in the 
Himalayan foothills ; area 54,000 
square miles ; population 5,700,000 ; 
capital Khatmandu (50,000). The 
Gurkhas arc the ruling race, 2814 
flag, in colour, 401 1 (emblems are white) 
■Patan, street scene, 2951 
Nepalese hornbill, bird, 3255 
Nephoseope, for indicating the direction 
in which clouds are travelling and 
measuring their apparent speed 
Ne plus ultra. Latin for Nothing 
further 

Neptune, god of the sea, 3529 
sculpture by Ammanati, 4722 
temple at Sunium. 5510 
Neptune, planet, description, 3356 
discovery of, 987, 3358 
distance from Earth, 2990 
size, in solar system, 3118 
path of, 15 

See also Astronomy tables 
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Nere 

Nereides, mythological nymphs, 3529 
Nereid Monument, model in British 
Museum, 5500 

Nereus, mythological god, 3529 
Neri, Philip, founder of the Oratorio, 
5860 

Nerita, shells, 1179, G5S1 
Nernst lanip, incandescent electric lamp 
with a cylindrical rod of metallic oxides 
as a filament : 1098 
Nero, Homan emperor and tyrant, the 
worst persecutor of the Christians ; born 
Antium a.d. 37 ; reigned 51-GS : see 
pages 2877, 4401 

Corinth Canal begun by him, 487G 
portrait, 2S7S 

Nerva, Homan emperor ; born a.d. 32 : 
reigned a.d. 9G-9S ; adopted Trajan as 
his successor, 2878 
Nerve, account of, 1811, 2797 
cell ; see Nerve cell 
cold, effect of on, 3282 
funnybonc a mixed nerve, 1810, 2797 
inner ear nerve of hearing, 3302 
Muller’s law, 5368 
paiiV caused by, 183 
touch-bodies and what they are, 1433 
diagram showing where they enter 
brain, 2933 

nervous system in brain, diagram, 2799 
nervous system of body, diagram, 2801 
Nerve cell, description of, 829, 2798 
brain’s nerve cells, 1322, 6101 
grey matter of brain composed of, 2932 
muscles controlled by, 1193, 1810 
magnified, diagrams, 2797, 2935 
Nervous system, what it is, 2798, 2800 
in worms, 929 

Ness, Loch. Scottish lake forming part 
of the course in Inverness-shire of the 
Caledonian Canal ; 22 miles long, it is 
about a mile broad 
Nestor, story in the Iliad, 5303 
Nestors, New Zealand birds, 3498 
Net, stands for Not subject to deduction 
Netheriands: see Holland 
Nethou, Pic de, highest in Pyrenees, 
5405 

Netley Abbey. Huins near South- 
ampton Water of a fine 13th-century 
Cistercian monastery, 9G3 
Nettle, introduced into Britain by 
Homans, 1065 

members of family, 2564, 2566, 2568 
stinging : see Stinging nettle 
red dead, flower, in colour, 428G 
white dead, fiower, in colour, 4287 
yellow dead, flower, in colour, 4906 
Nettle-leaved bellflower, 4781, 4778 
Neuchatel, Swiss town, 4873 
Neuchatel, Lake of. Largest lake lying 
entirely within the borders of Switzer- 
land, with an area of 92 square miles : 
see page 4666 

Neuhoys, Albert, The Lesson, painting 
by, 3654 

Neurone : see Nerve cell 
Neva. Hussian river wdiich flows from 
Lake Ladoga and past Petrograd into 
the Gulf of Pinlaiid. 45 miles : see 
page 6019 

Nevada. American western State; area 

111,000 square miles ; population 
80,000 ; capital Carson City. It is 
mostly arid and barren, but has valu- 
able silver mines. Abbreviation Nev. : 
see page 7000 

railway track through gorge, 3808 
State flag, in colour, 2411 
Nevers. Ancient Trench city on the 
Loire, with a beautiful 13th-century 
cathedral and manufactures of porce- 
lain and iron. 30.000 
pottery named after, 6737 
Nevis,* Ben. Highest mountain in the 
British Isles, in the Inverness-shire 
Grampians. 4400 feet 
New Amsterdam, New' York once knowm 
as, 3676, 5530 

Newark. Agricultural centre of Notting- 
hamshire, with iron foundries and other 
industries. 17,000 

Newark. Largest city of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., manufacturing chemicals, jew'- 
ellery, cutlery, leather, hardware, cloth- 
ing. and glass 
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New Bedford. Cotton-manufacturing 
city in Ma.ssachusetts, U.S.A. 125,000 
Newbigin, Marion, author of Man and 
his Conquest of Nature, 1438 
Newbolt, Sir Henry, English poet and 
author ; born Bilston, Staffordshire, 
18G2 : see page 4082 
for poems see Poetry Index 
New Britain, island of Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, 3422 

New Brunswick. Canadian eastern 
province ; area 23,000 square miles ; 
population 390,000 ; capital Freder- 
icton (8000). It has farming, fishing, 
and timber industries, St. John (50,000) 
being a great port : 2194 
wireless station, 2214, 2215 
arms, in colour, 4985 
calling the moose, 2201 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Grand Falls, 2204 
logs on St. John Hiver, 5358 
moose hunting, 2190 
St. John Hiver bridges, 2204 
New Caledonia. Chief French Pacific 
island ; area G500 square miles ; popu- 
lation 50,000 ; capital Noumea. Dis- 
covered by Captain Cook in 1774, it be- 
came French in 1853, being used for 
many years as a penal settlement. 
Coffee, fruit, nickel, cobalt, and guano 
are produced 

New Carthage r see Cartagena 
Newcastle. Town of New' South Wales, 
Australia, at the mouth of the Hunter 
river. The second seaport of the State, 
it stands on the most important coal- 
field in the Commonw'ealth. 90,000 
Newcastle - upon - Tyne. Coal - mining, 
industrial, and shipbuilding centre and 
port, in Northumberland. The chief 
outlet of neighbouring coalfields, it has 
been an important place since the 
Middle Ages ; there are a cathedral and 
remains of a Norman castle and W'alls. 

280,000 : see page 341 
arms, in colour, 4991 
cathedral, 183G 

Newchwang, Manchurian port, 6504 
New College, Oxford, arms, in colour, 
4988 

Newcomb, Simon, American astronomer, 
born Wallace, Nova Scotia, 1835 ; 

died 1909 : sec page 2996 
Newcomen, Thomas, English inventor ; 
born Dartmouth 1G63 ; died London 
1729 ; maker of an atmospheric steam 
engine 

steam pump engine described, 2716, 
2746, 3210 

model of his engine, 2747 
principle of engine explained, 3209 
New Forest. Woodland district in 
Hamp.shire, betw'een the Solent, South- 
ampton Water, and the Avon. Much of 
it w'as afforested by William the Con- 
queror to provide a new' hunting ground, 
and two of his sons w'ere killed within it, 
Richard by a stag, and William Rufus 
by an arrow'. There are now compara- 
tively few' deer, but some of the rarer 
English animals are still found there, 
and there is a distinct breed of ponies : 
708, 1892 

Newfoundland. Oldest British North 
American colony ; area 43,000 square 
miles ; population 270,000 ; capital St, 
John’s (40,000). Discovered by John 
Cabot in 1497, and occupied in 1583 by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, it depends 
mainly for its prosperity on its valu- 
able * fishing and sealing grounds, 
£5,000,000 worth of fish being ex- 
ported annually. There are iron-ore, 
timber, and paper industries, 1020, 1946, 
5026 

explored and mapped by Captain 
Cook, 2380 
arms, in colour, 4985 
Burin harbour, 2329 
fisherman’s hut, 2201 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Gilbert takes possession, 5213 
Grand Falls, 2198 
iceberg off coast, 2619 
logs ready for pulping, 2328 
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Notre Dame Bay, 2200 
pulp mill, 6339 

St. John’s, view' of, 2204, 2323 
ships off the coast, 2617 
yachting scene, 2200 
Newfoundland dog, 670, 605 
Newgate prison, I'llizabeth Fry’s work 
in, 1829, 3980 
w'hipping-post from, 4864 
New Glasgow. Tow'n of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, in a coal-mining district. 
(9000) 

Newg range, Bronze Age relics, 316 
New Guinea : see Papua 
New Hampshire. American New' 
England State ; area 9000 square mile.^ ; 
population 450,000 ; capital Concord, 
There is a large textile industry round 
Manchester. Abbreviation N.H. 
State flag, in colour, 2410 
New Haven. Largest city and port of 
Connecticut, U.S.A., with hardware 
and cutlery industries ; 170,000 
Newhaven. Sussex port at the mouth 
of the Ouse, w'ith steamer services to 
Dieppe, France. (6500) 

New Hebrides. Pacific Island group 
administered jointly by Great Britain 
and France. They export maize, 

copra, cotton, and coffee. Population 

60,000 : see page 3421 
discovered by Qiiiros, 2378 
Commissioner’s flag, in colour, 2407 
New Ireland. Island of Bismarck 

Archipelago, 3422 

New Jersey. American eastern State ; 
area 8225 square fmiles ; population 
3,200,000; cxipital Trenton. Textiles 
are manufactured, the chief industrial 
centres being Jersey City and Newark. 

Abbreviation N.J. 

State flag, in colour, 2410 
Newlands, J. A. R., his scheme for 
arranging the elements, 4223 
Newlyn, school of landscape painting 
formed at, 2546 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, Engli.'^h 
religious leader, author, and WTiter of 
the hymn Lead Kindly Light ; born 
London 1801 ; died Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham, 1890 : sec page 8833 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 1757 

New Mexico. Mountainous south-, 
w'estorn American State; area 123,000 
square miles ; population 360,000 ; 
capital Santa Fe. Mining and stock- 
raising are carried on. Abbreviation 
N. Mex : 7000 

desert before and after irrigation, 5977 
State flag in colour, 2411 
New Orleans. Famous cotton port of 
U.S.A., in Louisiana. Standing about 
100 miles from the mouth of the 
Mississippi, it w'as founded in 1717 by 
the French, and still retains some of its 
French characteristics. The large.st. 
commercial city of the south, it has 
important sugar-refining and manu- 
facturing industries. 400,000 
navigation canal scene, 3796 
Newport. Capital of the Isle of Wight, 
on the Medina. 11,000 
Newport. Port of Monmouthshire, at 
the mouth of the Usk, with a great 
export of coal from the South Wale.-^ 
coalfield. There are foundries aiuL 
engineering industries and 160 acres 
of docks. 95,000 

Newport News. Seaport of Virginia. 

XJ.S.A., on Hampton Roads. 40.000 
Newport Transporter Bridge. This 
bridge over the River Usk w'as erected 
in 1903. The span from centre to 
centre of the towers is 645 feet, and the 
w'ater clearance 177 feet. The suspen- 
sion cables and their stays w’eigh 
176 tons 

Newquay. Seaside resort on the North 
Cornish coast, among fine cliff scenerv. 
(6600) 

Suspension bridge, 1718 
Newry. Agricultural centre and port 
in Co. Down, Northern Ireland, on the 
canalised Newnry river. Flax-spinning 
is carried on. 12,000 
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News, modern macliines for sending and 
receiving, 1470, 1474 
gathered from all parts of world, 6958 
liow transmitted by telegraph, 1474 
New Scotland Yard, London metropoli- 
tan i)olice headquarters, 1217 
New South Wales. Oldest Australian 
State, colonised in 1788 ; area 810,000 
square miles ; population 2,100,000 ; 
capital Sydney (950,000). Here is 
much of the Australian mountain 
system, the source of many, short 
streams towards the sea, while an 
immense area in the interior is watered 
by the Darling, Lachlan, and Murruin- 
bldgee, tributaries of the Murray. The 
richest part of Australia, New South 
Wales grows wheat, maize, barley, 
oats, lucerne, tobacco, sugar, vines, 
and fruit ; its vast pastures support 
34 million sheep and 3,400,000 cattle. 
Coal is mined at Newcastle (90,000), 
and silver at Broken Hill (26,000), and 
tin, copper, lead, antimony, and 
manganese are also found. Sydnejq on 
the magnificent harbour of Port 
Jackson, is a great commercial and 
in??mstrial centre and port ; 2380, 2569 
Pictures 

arms, in colour, 4985 
Berembid Weir. Murrumbidgee River, 
2580 

Boloco Gorge, INIonaro, 2580 
cattle on banks of Club Lake, 2571 
Hag, in colour, 2407 
Guy Pawkes Palls, Armidale, 2580 
Hawkesbury River, 2571, 2580 
homestead, 2575 

Sydney harbour, 2578, 2579, 3558 
New Spain, Mexico’s early name, 6996 
Newspaper, general account of, 6959 
on board ships, 855, 3575 
taxation of, 1517, 1829 
wdien did newspapers first begin ? 5489 
how news is received by telegraph, 1474 
picture-story, 6961-68 
Newt, characteristics and habits, 4745 
foot, under microscope, 3882 
in colour, (acing 4409 
pictures oi different varieties, 4745 
New Testament : see Bible 
Newton, Charles, archaeologist famous 
for Greek excavations, 6986 
Newton, Sir Isaac, English scientist ; 
born Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, 
1042 ; died London 1727 ; discoverer of 
the Law of Gravitation and the 
principles of the laws of light, see 3612, 
5689, 6310 

colours of spectrum revealed by 
simple experiment, 5816 
electrical work of, 234, 5324 
gravitation law, 138, 494, 4713 
laws of motion explained, 4596, 6346 
playing with electrified stick, 237 
portrait, 1826, 3611 
• sees apple fall, 3615 
studying sunlight, 3015 
Newton, John (1725--1807), clergyman 
friend of Cowper, 2104, 2101 
Newton Abbot. Picturesque Devon- 
sliire towm at the head of the Teigii 
estuary. 14,000 

Newtonian reflector. Kewdon’s inven- 
tion for the telescope, 3612 
Newtonian telescope. Usual form of 
reflecting telescope 

Newtownards. Town on Strangford 
Lough, Northern Ireland, with linen, 
muslin, and flax-spiimiug industries. 
12,000 

New Westminster. Second large.st city 
on the mainland of British Columbia, 
near the mouth of the Praser river. 
Here are large lumber and salmon- 
canning industric'^. 14,000 
New York, American State containing 
New York city (5,700.000); area 

49,000 square miles ; population 
3 0,500,000 ; capital Albany (120,000). 
The most important State in ^he Union, 
it has extensive agricultural and iron 
mining industries, but manufacturing 
is easily the greatest. The Hudson and 
MohaAvk rivers and the Erie Canal form' 
a busy Avaterway between the Atlantic 


and the Great Lakes, and among the 
largest cities are Buffalo (510,000), 
Rochester (300,000), and Syracuse 

(170,000). AbbrcAuation N.Y. 
flag, in colour, 2410 
Lake George, 3808 

New York. Commercial capital of 
America, and after London the greatest 
city and port in the Avorld. Pounded as 
Ncav Amsterdam by the Dutch in 1G21, 
Ncav Y^ork proper stands on Manhattan 
Island, betAA'ecn the Hudson and East 
rivers ; but it also includes the Bronx, 
Staten Island, and the AA^est end of 
Long Island, AAith Brooklyn. The 
Brooklyn suspension bridge and other 
bridges connect tliis part of the city 
Avith Manhattan. As a commercial 
and shipping centre Ncav York is un- 
rivalled in America ; its huge sky- 
scraper buildings and fine parks are 
famous. The population is very cos- 
mopolitan, and includes more Jcavs and 
Irish than any city in the Avorld. 

5,700,000 : see pages 3795, 3799, 6476 
Ncav Amsterdam first name for, 1948, 
3676 

Pictures of New York 
bridges in N -w York, 553, 554 . 
BroadAA'ay, 3802 
Bush Building, 3804 
Custom House, GGll 
Platiron Building, 3805 
General Grant’s Tomb, 3790 
general view, 3791 
Liberty Statue, 3685 
Municipal Building and old City Hall, 
3804 

Pennsylvania station, 3802 
Shakespeare statue, 4477 
skyscrapers, 3805 
UniA^CTsity Hall of Pame, 6605 
Washington’s entry into, 3677 
Avireless station, lead-in supports, 2097 
Woohvorth Building, 3805, 4999 
New Zealand. British Dominion con- 
sisting of North, South, and SteAA'art 
Islands, and Poljmesian dopcndcnc>es ; 
area 105,000 square miles ; population 

1,350,000 ; capital Wellington (110,000) 
Discovered in 1642 by Tasman, it Avas 
visited in 1769 by Cook, and in 1825 
colonisation began. Its prosperity de- 
pends largely on its rich pasture-, there 
having been 3.150,000 cattle and OA'cr 
23 million sheep in 1921 ; but snflicient 
crops are grown for home requirements. 
Exports include butter, cheese, frozen 
meat, avooI, hides, talloAv, and gold, 
and the chief toAATis are Auckland 

(170,000), Christchurch (110,000), and 
Dunedin (75,000). There are nOAV about 
, 53,000 Maoris : 2693 

architecture, 6474 

bees imported to fertilise clover, 6449 
charted by Captain Cook, 2380 
coal production, 1384, 2716 
colonisation by Great Britain, 1948 
earthquakes, 442 
Pacific dependencies of, 3421 
resources, 1943, 6004, 6005 
troops sent to the Great War, 1708 
AvooI export, 339, 6005 

Pictures of New Zealand 
arms of the Dominion, in colour, 4985 
Auckland, views, 2693, 2704, 3560 
Aa'ou RiA'cr, Christchurch. 2704 
boiling mud pool at Rotorua, 2703 
Captain Cook’s discoA’ery, 1950 
cattle at a stream, 2692 
Christchurch, Cashel Street. 2704 
Dunedin, augavs. 2704, 3561 
farm scenes, 2692, 2705 
flags, in colour, 2405, 2407 
forest scenes, 2374, 5353 
Hochstetter ice-falls, 2240 
Karangahape, 2703 
Lake Ada, Otago, 2703 
Maori children and Avomen, 2706 
mud A’olcaiio, 2132, 2702 
oxen team draAving timber, 5356 
Paterson Inlet on SteAvarr Island, 2695 
phormium culth^ation, scenes, 2563 
Pictoii, seaport, 2695 
raihvay engines, 3510 
rocks off Ncav Plymouth, 2703 
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Rotorua, general 2704 
sluicing for gold, 5857 
Southern Alps, scene, 2692 
Sutherland Palls, 2500 
Tasman glacier, 2249, 2703 
track through the bush, 2374 
train on Rimntaka incline, 2095 
tropical grOAvth, 2374 
valley of hot springs, 2702 
Waiau River scene, 2498 
Waihi gold mines, Auckland, 2705 
Wainia Palls, 2702 
Wellington, aucavs, 2704, 3560 
Maps 

animal life of the Dominion, 2701 
general and political, 2697 
industrial life, 2699 
physical features, 2698 
plant life, 2700 

New Zealand flax : see Phormium 
Ney, Marshal, French general, 1458 
Ngawun River Scherzer Bridge. Rolling 
lift bridge near Rangoon, Burma, Avhich 
giA^es a 220 feet passage for ships 
Niagara Palls. Stupendous falls of the 
Niagara rWer, AAdiich divides Ontario, 
Canada, from the American State of 
New York. The cataract, OA^er Avhich 
100 million cubic feet of AA^ater flow in 
an hour, is diA'ided into tAvo by Goat 
Island : the Horseshoe Falls on the 
Canadian side are 158 feet liigh and 
3100 feet across, and the American 
Palls are 167 feet high and 1080 feet 
across. In 63 years the Horseshoe Palls 
liaA’-e Avorn back their cliff 335 feet. 
Electrical poAA^er is generated by divert? 
ing the Avaters of the falls through 
tunnels, 108, 1348 
painting by F. E. Church, 3287 
Avhirlpool beloAv them,. 6104 
AA'oman AAdieeled across on rope, 3406 
Blondin crossing on tight-rope, 3407 
generators at poAver station, 5607 
poAver houses, 2324, 5604 
AUGAVS, 115, 25 00. 5(504 
Niagara Falls and Clifton Bridge. This 
cantilCA'cr bridge contains the largest 
steel arch span in the AVorld, 840 feet 
long, Avhich is connected to the cliffs by 
girders 190 feet and 210 feet long. It 
is 46 feet Avide, 548 
Nibelungen, German legend, 4422 
Nibelungenlied, German poem, 4696 
Nicaragua. Republic of Central 
America ; area 52,000 square miles ; 
population 650,000 ; capital Managua 

(30,000). The most pro.sperons parts 
lie toAvards the Pacific, the iMo.squito 
Coast on the east being marshy and 
unhealthy, though the jungles yield 
cedar, gums, and medicinal plants. 
Fruit, hides, coffee, and cocoa are 
exported : 6999 
flags, in colour, 4011 
Granada on Lake .N.icaragua, 7010 
peasants, 7009 

map, general and political, 6882 
map, plant and industrial life. 6SS4-S5 
Niccola Pisano (1206-1278), Italy’s first 
great sculptor, 4521 
Nice. Largest French Riviera toA\ni, 
founded by the Greeks a.s Nicnea. The 
old tOAvn has narrow and pictures(ine 
streets ; the ugav toAvn has splendid 
boulevards, and is famous as a health 
resort. There are a ruined castle and a 
cathedral IGO.OOO : see page 4173 
Prance receives Nice from Italy. 4788 
promenade, 4053 

Nicholas. St., of Bari, patron saint of 
Ru.ssia, and the subject of many 
legends. According to one tale, three 
bags of gold were throAvn by him 
through a Avindow as doAvries for the 
danghter.s or a poor man. thus origina- 
ting the idea of Santa Clans a corrup- 
tion of the Russian Sant Nicolaus. 6809 
Nicholas, king of Montenegi’o, 4554 
Nicholas I, tsar of Russia. 5896 
Nicholas II, tsar of Rns.^^ia, 5898 
Nicholas Nickleby. novel by Charles 
Dickens, 2848 

Nicholson, John, Engli.sh soldier, one 
of the heroes of the Indian Mutiny 
born Dublin 1822 ; died in 1857 ■ • 
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Nicholson, William, English landscape, 
portrait, and still-life painter ; born 
Newark 1872 : see page 2677 
Erancis and Christopher Bacon, 2G7G 
Nicholson, William, English pioneer of 
electricity ; born London 1753 ; died 
there 1815 : sec page 482 
invented cylinder printing press, 1518 
Nickel, Canada’s supply, 2196, 2319 
melting point : see Heat, melting 
points of metals 

Nicobar Islands. Nineteen coconut- 
producing islands in the Bay of Bengal : 

see page 2817 
Nicobar pigeon, bird, 4123 
Nicodemus, .Jewish ruler, 4214 
Christ and Nicodemus, painting by La 
Large. 329G 

Nicol, J. Watson, Bob Boy and the 
Bailie, painting by, 2721 
Niebuhr, Karsten (1733-1815), German 
archaeologist, Etruscan art first in- 
vestigated by, 6992 

pioneer excavator in jMesopotamia, 6857 
Niemen. Biver rising near Minsk, 
Bussia, and flowing past Grodno, 
Kovno, capital of Lithuania, and Tilsit 
into the Baltic. 500 miles 
Niepce, Nicephore. French inventor ; 
born Chalon-sur-Saonc 17G5 ; died 
near there 1833 ; discovered photo- 
graphy with Daguerre, 4751 
Niepotomice, Polish memorial mound 
there, 6136 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, German philo- 
sophical writer ; born near Leipzig 1844: 

died Weimar 1900 : see page 4700 
Nicuport, Belgian port, 5646 
Niewiadomski, Polish musician, 6136 
Nigella, flower, G25S 
Niger. Great African river in the 
French Sudan and Nigeria. Bising on 
the border of Sierra Leone, it flows 
into the Gulf of Guinea, but rapids 
impede navigation. Timb.uctoo stands 
on its upper course. 2600 miles : 6743 
Lander brothers explore it, 3000 
Nigeria. Chief British West African 
colony ; area 336,000 square miles ; 
population 10,500,000 ; capital Lagos. 
Cotton, cocoa, ground-nuts, cereals, rice, 
coffee, yams, tobacco, palm oil and 
kernels, copal, rubber, mahogany, and 
hides are produced, and tin and coal 
mined. Lagos is connected by railway 
with Kano, 705 miles inland : 3316 
flag, in colour, 2408 
native girl guides, 3313 
northern village, 3322 
princesses, 3317 

Night, due to spinning of Earth, 16, 266 
polar night, 2742 
why is it dark at night ? 64 
Flight of Night, painting by William 
Morris Hunt, 3293 

Nightdress-case, how to make, and 
picture. 2735 
Night heron, bird, 3SG3 
Nightingale, Florence, English hospital 
nurse in Crimean War, the Lady of the 
Lamp of Scutari ; born Florence 1820 ; 
died London 1910 : reformer of the 
English nursing service: 3979 
work during Crimean War, 1588 
Pictures of Florence Nightingale 
calling on Secretary for War, 3985 
monument in St. Paul’s, 4110 
nursing wounded at Scutari, 2351 
panels from London statue, 3985 
portraits, 1827, 3983 
receiving v'ounded at hospital, 3985 
statue in Derby, 3983 
tending the wounded, 3985 
Nightingale, bird, 3026 
in colour, 2765 
Indian nightingale, 3017 
on the alert, 3019 
route of migration, 223 
Nightingale, The, story, 6073 
Nightjar, species, 3260 
bird in colour, 2707 
nest and eggs, 3257 
Nightmare, causes of, 1045 
Nightshade, of Potato family, 2436 
Sec also under specific names 
Deadly nightshade 


Nihilism, violent political creed started 
in 1848 by Herzen and very popular in 
Bussia, where Nihilists assassinated 
among others the Tsar Alexander II 
Nijni-Novgorod. . Bussian commercial 
city on the Volga, famous for its fairs. 

120,000 : see pages 6020, G024 
Nike, Greek goddess of Victory, 3520 
statue, 4032 

Nikko, temple garden at, G62C 
Nikolaiev. Bussian naval and grain port 
on the Black Sea. 100,000 
Nil desperandum, Latin for Never despair 
Nile. Longest African river, draining 
1,100,000 square miles. Bising in Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, it flows through the 
Sudan and Egypt into the Mediter- 
ranean, which it enters through a wide 
delta. Its value to Egypt is immense, 
for its summer flood annually fertilises 
a vast area of land: Suriflus water is 
conserved for irrigation by the A.ssouan 
Dam, and a still larger dam is being 
built on the Blue Nile at Sennar in the 
Sudan. When the Nile is high, it is 
navigable up to Gondokoro, 2900 miles 
from its mouth, but otherwise six 
cataracts prevent navigation between 
Assouan and Khartoum. The Bahr el 
Ghazal, Blue Nile, and Atbara are its 
chief tributaries : Khartoum, Omdur- 
man, Wadi Haifa, Assouan, Assiout, 
Cairo, Damietta, and Bosetta stand on 
its banks. 3500 miles : 2403, 6742 
canalised in 4000 B.C.. 427, 6802 
influence on Egypt, 2250, 6862 
mud left by flooding, 425 
source sought by James Brace, 2998 
temples on its banks, 5380 
worship of the Nile by ancient Egyp- 
tians, 425, 2494 

what is the sudd on the Nile ? 3772 
camels ploughing on banks, 1531 
Omdurman grain market, 3319 
Bipon Falls, 2500 
trading boats on it, 2499 
map of delta, 2493 

Nile, battle of the. Nelson’s great naval 
victory over the French in 1798. The 
French were dominating the Mediter- 
ranean, and Nelson was sent to seek the 
enemy’s fleet. He found 17 French 
warships anchored in Aboukir Bay, and 
promptly sailed into the uncharted bay, 
inside and outside the enemy ships. 
This daring manoeuvre enabled him to 
overwhelm the French fleet, their flag- 
ship L’Orient being blomi up : 1453 
Nilgai, harnessed antelope. 1399, 1398 
Nilgiri Hills. Mountain range providing 
a popular summer resort for Europeans 
in the south of India. 8760 feet 
Nimbus cloud, what it is, 2921, 2871 
Nimeguen, Picturesque old Dutch city 
on the Waal. 70,000 
Nimes. Ancient cathedral city of Lan- 
guedoc, France, famous for its Boman 
remains. Its cliief ancient monu- 
ments are the Boman Nymphaeum, a 
mausoleum, baths, two gateways, and 
an amphitheatre to seat 20,000 spec- 
tators ; close by is the Pont du Gard, 
the most perfect existing Boman 
aqueduct. Nimes manufactures silk 
and cotton goods, boots, carpets, and 
shawls. 80,000 ; sec pages 4172, 5502 
Boman temple, now called Maison 
Carr6e, 5504, 5507 
Pont du Card, 5507 
Boman baths, 4180 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter, 497 
Nimrod, Shackleton’s ship, 6554 
Nimrud, excavation there, 6720 
Nine, the magical nine, trick, 2114 
Nine holes, game, 3596 
Ninety-nine, how to multiply by, 4710 
Nineveh, capital of Assyria, 2855 
excavations, 6262, 6859 
fall of Nineveh, 6264, 6270 
grandeur of ancient city 5377 
inscribed stone tablet, 2033, 6853 
palace of a king, in colour, 320 
Sennacherib’s palace, 5375 
Ningpo. Great port of central China, 
on the Yung. The Chinese census gives 
it a population of 2,200,000 : see 6510' 
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Ninnis, Lieutenant, Antarctic explorer 
with Mawson, 6554 
Niobe and her Children, statues, 4272 
Greek sculpture. 4274 
Nipplewort, what it is like. 5265. 
flower, in colour, 5394 
Nippon, native name for Japan. 6613 
Nirvana, Buddhist heaven, 2030 
Nisnas monkey, 161 
Nith. Pt,iver of Ayrshire and Dumfries- 
shire, flowing past Dumfries into Solway 
Firth. 55 miles ( ; 

Nithsdale, Lady, ho.v she saved her 
husband, story, 5952 
Nitophyllum, seaweed. 3413, 3415 
Nitrate of soda : sec Saltpetre 
Nitric acid, composition, 4348 
manufacture from the air, 856 
Nitrogen, description of, 3332 
element of atmosphere, 203, 697 
process of obtaining it from air, 1228 
.soil fed with, 1576. 

Nitrogen peroxide, ozone at the sea 
proved to be, 1416 

Nitro-glycerine, explosive made from 
whale oil, 2149 

Nitrometer, for indicating the purity of 
nitrates by measuring the gas given off 
Niven, Professor, work on Mayan civi- 
lisation. 6994 

No. stands for number. It is. short for 
the Latin word Nuniero, by number 
Noah, sons build city, 497 
story of his ark 376 
picture of the Ark, 374 
Nobel, Alfred, Swedish chemist, in- 
ventor of dynamite ; bom Stockholm 
1833; died 1890: founded the Nobel 
Prizes : see pages 5779, 5982 
Nobel Prize, Tagore receives, 6674 
won by Metchnikolf (1908), 2626 
what is it ? 5982 

Noble, value of : see Weights and 
Measures, old English coins 
Noble Alcestis, story, 6937 
Noble gnorimus, beetle, in .colour, 6336 
Noblesse oblige, French phrase unplying 
that social rank and noble birth involve 
obligations of chivalrous cori’tcsy. 
Noctule bat, types, 290 
Nodding bur-marigold, 5890 
flower in colour, 61 28 
Nodding. thistle, flower, 5761 
Noddy : sec Tern 
Node, meaning of, 6428 
Noise, sound waves that cause, 6180 
can a noise be heard when there is no 
air ? 4893 

what makes a note sound out of tune ? 
6306 

why docs a noise break a window ? 4S91 
why does a train make a noise in a 
tunnel ? 6842 

why do loud noises make us deaf? 6468 
See also Sound 
Noisy frog, amphibian, 4743 
Nolens volens, Latin for Unwilling or 
billing, sometimes written, willy-nilly 
Nollekens, Josepn, English sculptor ; 
born London 1737 ; died there 1823 : 
see page 4766 

Nolle prosequi, term in English law 
used where a Crovm, prosecution is 
abandoned. Tlie words in Latin mean 
To be unwilling to prosecute 
Nombre de Dios, Spanish port in 
Panama, 6998 
attacked by Drake, 5210 
Nom de guerre, French for War name, 
assumed name 

Non compos mentis, Latin for Not of 
sound mind 

Non-conductors, use in electricity, 234 
Nones, what thej?^ were, 4761 
None-so-pretty : see London pride 
Nonsense from Serbia, story, 2632 
Non sequitur, Latin for A wrong con- 
clusion 

Noontide fly, insect, C0S2 
Nordcaper whale, characteristics. 2148 
Nordenskiold, Baron Nils. Adolf Erik, 
Arctic explorer; born Helsingfors. 
Finland, 1832 ; died Stockholm 1901 ; 
discovered the North-East Passage, 
1878-79 : see pages 4606, 5906, 4597 
in the Arctic, 4606 
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Nordenskiold, Dr. Otto (born 18G9), Swe- 
isli Antarctic explorer, 6556 
Nord Fiord, Norwegian inlet, 5770 
Nordic Races. The branch of the White 
race that inhabits northern Europe. 
They are tall, red or yellow haired, 
their eyes grey-green or bhic-grc5% and 
long he\aded. The Scandinavians today 
and the ancient Goths are typical 
Nordic peoples : 5765 
Nore, The. Sandbank and lightship at 
the mouth of the Thames. A naval 
mutiny occurred here in 1797 
Nore. 'JTibutary of the Irish Barrow, 
in Leinster 

Norfolk, Duke of, coat-of-arms, 4987 
Norfolk. English eastern county ; area 
2054 square miles ; population 505,000 ; 
capital Norwich. Here are Yarmouth, 
King’s Lynn, and Thetford, the water- 
ing places of Cromer and Hunstanton, 
the Broads, and the mouth of the 
Ouse ; fishing and agriculture are im- 
portant 

Angles settle in, 587 
Pliocene deposits in, 1878 
Norfolk. Port of Virginia, U.S.A., on an 
arm of Chesapeake Bay. Lumber, fruit, 
grain, and cotton are the iDiincipal 
exports. 120,000 

Norfolk Broads, similarity to Dutch 
landscapes, 1426, 842 
Norfolk Island. British Pacific island, 
about 400 miles from New Zealand, 
The descendants of the Bounty muti- 
neers were brought here from Pitcairn 
in 1856. Population 750 
Norinder, Swedish scientist, investi- 
gations on lightning discharges, 238 
Norman architecture, account of, 5865 
castle with its square keep, 6235 
churches built in England, 449 
English cathedrals, 5866 
St. Bai'tholomew, Smithfleld, 5866 
Temple Church, '5868 
ba])tistery, Mcllifont Abbey, Ireland, 
3060 

examples, 719 721, 5867, 5875-82 
See also Romanesque architecture 
Norman Conquest, History of the. Free- 
man’s history, 3095 
old French book in British Museum, 717 
Bayeux Tapestry story, 709-716 
Sec also William I 

Normand, Ernest, Esther denouncing 
Hainan, painting by, 3225 
Normandy. One of the most important 
of the old French provinces, bordering 
the English Channel. At the beginning 
of the 10th century it was seized by the 
Northmen under Duke Rollo ; their 
descendants invaded England with 
William the Conqueror, Normandy 
being united with England up to 1204, 
It was twice reconquered during the 
Hundred Years War, the French 
finally regaining it in 1450. Among its 
towns are the old capital city of Rouen ; 
the important ports of Havre, Cher- 
bourg and Dieppe ; and the watering- 
places of Trouville, Etretat, and 
Deauville. It contains also the Ijeauti- 
ful old towns of Lisieux, Caen, and 
Bayeux, Falaise, the birthplace of 
William the Conqueror, and Mont St. 
iMichel : 4174 

Norman keeps still to be seen in, 717 
Northmen invade, 3918 
Northmen settle in and give name to, 
in reign of Alfred, 707 
development of England under Nor- 
mans, 3150, 3151 
Sicily conquered by, 4784 
soldier, 595 

Norrkoping. Swedish industrial town, 
making cloth, cotton, paper, sugar, 
and tobacco. 60.000 : see page 5772 
Norsemen, or Northmen, ancestors we 
may be proud of, 3027, 6919 
driven from England by AUred, 891 
Sagas, ancient stories, told by, 4937 
shipbuilding in England under, 3030 
See also Danes 

North, Frederick, Lord (1732-1792), 
Enghsh statesman, liis American policy, 
4126 


North America : see America, United 
States, Canada, and so on 
Northampton. Ca])ital of Northampton- 
shire, on the Nen. A great centre of 
the boot and shoe industry, it has a 
Roman Catholic cathedral. 95,000 ; 
see page 340 

round Norman church at, 5868 
arms, in colour, 4991 
Sulgravc Manor, 1835 
Northamptonshire. English agricul- 
tural county ; area 998 square miles ; 
population 302,000 ; capital North- 
ampton. Other towns are Peter- 
borough, Kettering, and Welling- 
borough 

Ncrthanger Abbey, Jane Austen’s first 
novel (published after her death), 2350 
North Borneo. British colony in the 
East Indies ; area 31,000 square miles ; 
population 260,000 ; capital Sandakan. 
Timber, rubber, tobacco, sago, rice, 
gutta-percha, coconuts, and rattans are 
produced 

North British Railway, engine in colour. 
1044 

North Cape.. Headland on the island of 
Magerd, in the extreme north of 
Norway. It is frequently visited by 
tourists in the summer time to see the 
midnight sun 

North Carolina. One of the earliest 
American States, having been explored 
by Raleigh in 1584 ; area 52,000 square 
miles ; population 2,600,000 ; capital 
Raleigh.. Maize, cotton, wheat, sweet 
potatoes, and oats are extensively 
produced, Wilmington being the chief 
port. Abbreviation N.C. 

State flag, in colour, 2410 
North Channel. Channel dividing 
Ireland from Scotland and connecting 
the Irish Sea with the Atlantic 
Northclifie, Alfred Harmsworth, Vis- 
count, British newspaper owner ; born 
Dublin 1865 ; died 1922 ; Arctic 
expedition financed by, 6438 
North Dakota. Northern American 
prairie State ; area 71,000 square miles ; 
population 650,000 ; capital Bismarck. 
Wheat-growing and stock-raising are 
carried on. Abbreviation N. Dak. 
State flag, in colour, 2411 
North Eastern Railway, engine in 
colour, 1043 

North-East Passage, Hudson’s search 
for, 5212 

Nordenskiold finds, 4606 
Northern brown butterfly : see Scotch 
argus butterfly 

Northern Ireland. Union of the six 
counties of Antrim, Down, Armagh, 
Londonderry, Tyrone, and Fermanagh ; 
area 5263 square miles ; population 
1,250,000 ; capital Belfast 
Governor-General’s flag, in colour, 2406 
See also Ireland 

Northern Lighthouses, flags, in colour, 
2406 

Northern Lights : see Aurora borealis 
Northern mythology : sec Stories 
North Foreland. Headland at the 
easternmost point of Kent, in the Isle 
of Thanet 

North Magnetic Pole, what it is, 6842 
Northmen : see Norsemen and Vikings 
North Pole, what it would be like if we 
could stand there, 6846 
See also Arctic and Pole 
North Sea. Branch of the Atlantic 
lying between Great Britain and the 
Continent. Its average depth is only 
120 feet in the south and 350 feet in the 
north ; it contains the Dogger, Jutland, 
and Great Fisher banks, on all of which 
va.st numbers of cod and herring are 
caught. Commercially it is of immense 
importance, its great ports including 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Hull, Grimsby, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Bre- 
men, Hambiug, Gothenburg, Christ- 
iania, and Bergen 
fisheries, 216, 5106 
once dry land, 1880 
fishing trawlers at work, 5724-25 
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North Sea Canal, Dutch waterway to 
Amsterdam, 5530 

North Sea Fisheries Guard, flag, in 
colour, 2406 

North Staffordshire Railway, engine, in 
colour, 1043 

Northumberland. ^Northernmost Eng- 
lish county; area 2018 square miles; 
population 750,000 ; capitals Alnwick 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Here are the 
Tyne, the Cheviots, and a large coal- 
field ; towns include Tynemouth, North 
Sliields, Wallsend, Blyth, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, IMorpeth, and Hexham 
Northumbria, old kingdom of, 588, 2776 
North-West Passage, story of, 4605 
Amundsen finds (1906) ; 4606 
English adventurers discussing journey, 
3877 

painting by jMillais, 3534 
Northwich, town, England, salt pumped 
out of the earth, 1545 
Norton, Caroline: for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Norton, Thomas, English writer ; born 
London 1532 ; died Sharpenhoe, 
Bedfordshire, 1584 ; wrote Gorboduc, 
the first English tragedy, with Tiiomas 
Sackville : 857 

Norway. Kingdom of northern Europe; 
area 125,000 square miles ; population 
2,650,000 ; capital Christiania (260,000) 
now called by its old name of Oslo. 
It consists largely of mountain table- 
lands^ and only three per cent of its 
area is fit for cultivation, oats, barley, 
lye, and potatoes being the chief crops. 
Fishing is the chief occupation, the cod, 
smelt, and sprat fisheries being very 
important ; but the dairy-farming, 
timber, iron-ore, paper, and pottery 
industries are increasing. The greater 
part of the population lives along the 
coast or on the fiords, tlie large towns 
of Bergen. Stavanger, Trondjhem, and 
Drammen all being ports. Norway 
formed part of Denmark from 1397 to 
1814, when it was united with Sweden, 
and it was not until 1905 that it again 
became a separate State : 5765 
art of, 3398 

Birkelaud-Eyde are process in, 856 
Book of the Kings by Thorgilsson, 4938 
Canute rules, 594 
carbidd manufacture in. 1228 
formerly owned Scottish islands, 598 
language and literature, 4940 
Pictures of Norway 
christening ceremony, 5767 
flags, in colour, 4011 
girl, 89 

midnight sun on Hardanger Fiord, 2743 

people, 5767, 5771 

railway engine, 3512 

saw-mills, 5601 

scenes, 5780-81 

Maps of Norway 

animal life of the country, 5774-75 
general and political, 5773 
industrial life, 5777 
physical features, 5778 
plant life, 5776 

showing historical events, 5779 
Norway lobster, 5477 
Norwegian gymnogrongus, sea'sveed,3’413 
Norwegian lemming, animal, 1033 
Norwegian saw-fly, in colour, 5714 
Norwich. Capital of Norfolk, on the 
Wensum. Important for its Flemish 
■wool industry in the Middle Ages, it 
now makes boots and shoes, crape, 
starch, and mustard, and is noted for 
its fine spired cathedral. Borrow’s 
house here is a museum. 120,000 
cathedral, Norman -work in, 5866 
Norman keep at, 717 
school of landscape painters, 2306 
arms, in colour, 4991 
Cathedral, 1833, 5880 
gateivay, 500 years old, 76 
Nose, ivork in warming and filtering air 
^VQ breathe, 1318 

nerves from brain and their duties, 3903 
diagram, 3903 

Nota bene, Latin for Note well ; usually 
mitten N.B. 
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Notochord, spinal column’s gristly fore- 
rimner, 5345 

Notre Dame, catliedral of Paris, 5988 
iron doors wrought by Biscornette, 6740 
pictures, 3925, 4405 
Nottingham. Capital of Nottingham- 
shire, on the Trent. Pamous especially 
f 9 r its lace industry, it also has con- 
siderable tobacco, engineering, and 
leather trades, a historic castle, and a 
Homan Catholic cathedral. Here 
Charles Stuart set up his standard in 
1042. 270,000 : see page 522 
knitting frames set up, 1214 
arms, jn colour, 4991 
castle, 1835 

Nottingham Castle, Heroine of, story, 
6808 

Nottinghamshire. English Midland 
county ; area 844 square miles ; 
population 6-10,000 ; capital Notting- 
ham. Here are the Trent, the .Dukerics, 
and remains of Sherwood Eorcst, while 
there is a large coalfield in the south 
west. To^^^ls include Mansfield, New- 
ark, Hetford, and Southwell 
Notus, mythological name for south 
wind, 3519 

Noughts and cro.sses, game, 255 
Noureddin and the Wonderful Persian, 
story, 5225 

Nouveau riche, French for Newly rich, 
upstart 

Nova Aquilae, star, 3974 
Nova Persei, star, 3974 
Nova Scotia. Canadian eastern mari- 
time province ; area 21,500 square 
miles ; population 525,000 ; capital 
Halifax (60,000). Much fruit is grown, 
the Valley of Annapolis alone having 
exported 1 ,800,000 barrels of apples in 
1921 ; dairying is important, and the 
wool clip exceeds a million pounds 
weight. Around Sydney, Cape Breton 
Island, there are important coalmines, 
while Halifax is a great port for trans- 
atlantic liners ; 2074, 2192 
Hudson explores, 5212 
arms, in colour, 4985 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Halifax, 2190, 3556 
Nova Zemhla. Russian Arctic archi- 
pelago covering about 35,000 square 
miles 

Barents’s winter in, 4601 
Novel, British, rise and growth, 2347 
great novelists of 19th century, 3579 
knowledge of life increased by, 110 
novelists of recent days, 3711 
See also Literature 

Novelty, locomotive built by Ericsson 
to rival Stephenson’s Rocket : 3738 
November, origin of name, 5341 
why are there so many meteors in 
November ? 6730 
picture, name’s origin, 5340 
Novgorod. Historic city of north-west 
Russia, having been the cradle of the 
Russian nation. It once had 400,000 
inhabitants, and was called Novgorod 
the Great. Its 11th-century cathedral 
is modelled after St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople. 30,000 ; see 5893, 6020 
Swedes take, 5894 

Nowell, Arthur T., English painter. 
Expulsion from Eden by, 240 
Noyes, Alfred, English poet ; born 
Staffordshire 1880 : see page 4084 
portrait, 4079 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Noyon. Ancient French city on the 
Oise, with a fine 12th-century cathedral. 
It was a residence of Charlemagne and 
the birthplace of Calvin. (8000) 
cathedral, arcliitecture, 5988 
cathedral, before War, 6001, 6002 
Noyon, French maid of, story, 6931 
N.P. stands for Notary public 
N.P.L. stands for National Phj^sical 
Laboratory 

N.S.P.C.C. stands for National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children 

Nil, ancient Egyptian god, 316 
Nuar cattle, domestic cattle of Egyptian 
Sudan, 1155 


Nucleus, of an atom, 4222 
cell nucleus : see Coll 
meaning and derivation of, 828 
Nudaurelia cytheria, of S. Africa, moth, 
caterpillar, in colour, 6210 
Nulli secundus, Latin for Second to none 
Nulli Secundus, British airship, 4447 
Human tia, ancient town on the 
River Douro, Spain, famous for its 
resistance to the Romans, 154-133 li.c. 
A stronghold of the Cclt-Iberians, it 
defeated a whole Pi-oman army in 137, 
and in 134-3 B.c. it endured a 15 
months’, siege by 60,000 Romans under 
Scipio Acmilianus 
Number, general account of, 985 
atomic, meaning of, 4224 
finding a number, trick, 2114 
religion and the mystery of, 987 
Niimerianus, Roman Emperor, 2879 
Nuneaton, market tomi of Warwick- 
shire. 37,000 
Hartshill Castle, 1835 
Nuremberg. Second largest Bavarian 
city, famous for its manufacture of toys. 
Despite its commercial importance, it 
is extremely picturesque, and lias 
medieval houses, churches, and walls. 

350,000 : sec page 4427 
Albert Diirer’s native town, 1188 
famous clock at the Frauenkirche, 5991 
Pellerhaus and its arcliitecture, 6371 
tomb by Vischer in Cliurch of St. 

Sebald, 4644, 6740 
wood carvings, 1193, 4643 
Pellerhaus, 6365 
quaint corner, 4431 
Nursery rhymes : see Poetry Index 
N.U.T. stands for National Union of 

Nut, life-stoiy of, 2065 
Barcelona exports, 5277 
conjuring tricks with nuts, 4960 

See also under specific names. 
Hazel, Coconut, and so on 
Nutcracker, bird, characteristics, 2769 
Nuthatch, bird, characteristics, 3018 
in colour, 2899 
Nutmeg, description of, 2804 
Grenada exports, 3423 
Sumatra exports, 5532 
plant, in colour, 2686 
ready for gathering, 2802 
Nux vomica, description, 2690 
plant, in colour, 2687 
Nuyts, Pieter, Dutchman who explored 
South Australian coast in 1627 : see 
page 2379 

Nyala, harnessed antelope, 1399 
Nyasa, Lake. Southernmost and third 
largest of the great lakes of Central 
Africa, lying between Nyasaland, Por- 
tuguese East Africa, and Tanganyika 
Territory. 11,000 square miles in 
extent, it is 350 miles long, its greatest 
breadth being 45 miles. Lmngstonc 
and Albrecht Roseber explored it in 
1859 : see pages 3002, 6742 
Nyasaland. British Central African 
Protectorate ; area 40,000 square miles; 
population 1,200.000 ; capital Zomba. 
It produces cotton, tobacco, coffee, 
chillies, tea, rubber, rice, maize, and 
wheat, shipped mostly by way of 
Beira. Blantyre is tlie chief commercial 
centre ; 3314 

Moffat’s and Livingstone’s missionary 
work associated with, 3314 
arms, in colour, 4985 
flag, in colour, 2408 
Nymphaeaceae, genera of, 6008, 6491 


Oak, tree, general description, 3785 
dilTereut kinds of, 5785 
Druids’ worship of, 6978 
how to identify, 1994 
insect pests, 3786 
symbolical of freedom, 5350 
vfiiy docs a carpenter not use nails in 
fixing oak ? 2918 
northern limit, 5776, 5900 
tree, leaves and flowers, 80, 3905 
Turkey, or moss-cupped, fruit, in colour, 
3G7i 

Oak-apple, what is it ? 4763 


Oakham. Capital of Rutlandshire, 
with a 12th-century castle. (3300) 
arm.s, in colour, 4991 
Oakland. City of California, U.S.A., 
on San Francisco Bay. Situated among 
gardens and vineyards, it has ship- 
building and fruit canning industries, 
making also iron, steel, leather, and 
cotton goods. 220,000 
Oar-weed, giant seaweed, 457 
Oasis, in deserts, 440, 441 
Oast-house : see Hop kiln 
Oates. Captain Lawrence. English 
Antarctic explorer and hero, a member 
of Scott’s expedition to the South 
Pole : born 1880 ; perished 1912 : see 
page 6558 
portrait 6561 

walking into blizzard, 6553 
Oat grass, 582 
yellow, 3308 

Oath of Hippocrates, what is it ? 6603 
Oats, all about them, 1697 
food value of oatmeal, 2427 
origin and growth, 1435, 1697 
smut disease attacks, 1698 
cereal grown for food, 1696 
fine field in Canada, 1700 
harvesting in snow in Canada, 1697 
See also plant life maps under 
countries 

Oaxaca, Mexican province, 7001 
Ob. means Died, standing for the Latin 
Obiit 

Obadiah, prophet, meets Elijah. 2480 
Oban. Port and tourist centre in 
Argyllshire, with a splendid harbour 
and a Roman Catliolic cathedral. 
(6300) 

Ober-Ammergau. Bavarian village in 
which a famous Passion Play is per- 
formed once in every 10 years. (1500) 
Oberon, fairy king in Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Nigiit’s Dream, 6294 
Oberon, moon of Uranus, 3356 
Oberzell, on Reichenau island, Lake 
Constance, Romanesque wall painting 
in St. George’s Church, 450 
Obi. Great Siberian river, rising in the 
Altai Mountains and flowing into the 
Arctic Ocean. With the Irtish, it 
drains 1,125,000 square miles. * 2120 
miles : 6906, 6014 

Obi River Bridge, on the Trans-Siberian 
railway; 2613 feet long 
Obiter, Latin for By the way 
Obiter dictum, incidental opinion ex- 
pressed by a judge, that is to say, not 
essential to his decision in the case 
under trial. Obiter Dicta is the title of 
a volume of essays by Augustine 
Birrell 

Object game, 4712 
Oblateness, what is meant by, 4883 
Oblique-toothed gearing, 6350 
Oblong woodsia, fern, in colour, 1797 
Observation, man distinguished from 
other creatures by, 46 
Observatory, Tycho Brahe’s, 3492 
Dominion, Ottawa, 2327 
Obstacle race, game, 3724 
Ocean, area, 2125, 2495 
beds, how they may have been made, 
140, 2248 

how does a sailor know his way in the 
middle of the ocean ? 6842 
See also Sea and specific names 
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miles 

in feet 

Pacific 

. . 63.086,000 . . 

82,080 

Atlantic 

. . 3i;530,000 . . 

31.368 

Indian 

. . 28,350,000 . . 

22;900 

Arctic 

. . 5,541,600 . . 

13,200 

Antarctic 

. . 2,000,000 . . 

— 

Average 

Depths of the 

Oceans 


Feet 

Feet 

Pacific 

. 12,564 Indian ^ , 

. . 11,790 


Atlantic.. 10,368 Antarctic. . 4920 

Average depth of all the Earth’s 
(Oceans 11,472 
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Oceanides, mythological nymphs, 3529 
Ocean Island, phosphate deposits, 3422 
natives making mats, 3431 
phosphate train, 3435 
Oceanus. mythological god of the 
ocean, 3529 

Ocelot, species of wild cat, 416 
Ochil Hills, llange of hills in Perth- 
shire and Fifeshire. 2350 feet 
Octagon, how to find area : see Weights 
and jMeasures, quickest way of finding 
things 

October, origin of liame, 5341, 5340 
Octopus, sea creature, 5232 
phosphorescent light of, 4856 
three kinds, 5229 

Octroi, French for Duties collected at 
the gates of a city or town 
Odde, Norwegian port, 5770 
nitrogen products made at, 1228 
0 Dear Sixpence, rhyme, music and 
picture, 3815 

Odense. Capital of Fiincn Island, Den- 
mark, with an 11th-century cathedral. 

50,000 : see page 57G9 
birthplace of Hans Andersen, 400 
Oder. German river rising in Czecho- 
slovakia and flowing through Silesia 
and Prussia into the Baltic. It passes 
Oppeln, Brieg, Breslau, Frankfort, and 
Stettin. 550 miles 
at Stettin, 4433 

Odericus, early Italian artist who laid 
mosaics in Westminster Abbey, 6732 
Odessa. Largest Ilussian Black Sea 
port, exporting sugar, wool, and 
especially wheat. Before 1914 it had 
busy manufactures, but its trade has 
declined. 650,000 : see page 6020 
Russia conquers, 5893 
Richelieu stairway, 6025 
Odling, Dr., experiment with meteoric 
stone, 3608 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, Bayeux Tapes- 
try said to have been made for, 708 
Odometer, used by some surveyors for 
measuring distances 
Odyssey, Homer’s, great poem, 5304 
story of the midnight Sun, 770 
Oedipus and Sad Antigone, story, 6691 
fed by shepherd, sculpture, 4898 
Oersted, Hans Christian, Danish elec- 
trician and chemist, discoverer of 
electro-magnetism : born Rudkjobing 
1777 ; died in 1851 
electrical discoveries, 482, 1348, 5332 
portrait, 5323 

tries an electrical experiment, 483 
. Oersted’s Apparatus, for demonstrating 
the action of an electric current on a 
magnetic needle 

Ogilvie, Will H.: for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Oglethorpe, James, English general and 
coloniser; born London 1696; died 
Cranham Hall, Essex, 1785 ; founded 
American State of Georgia : 3676 
O’Higgins, Bernardo (17,78 - 1842), 
Chilean leader against Spain, 7000 
Ohio. American State bordering I.ake 
Erie ; area 41,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation 240,000 ; capital Columbus 

(240.000) . (One of the richest States in 
the Union, it has 12,000 square miles of 
coalfields,, an immense production of 
maize, and large iron, glass, pottery, 
and textile industries. Among the chief 
cities are Cleveland (800,000), Cincin- 
nati (400,000), Toledo (250,000), Akron 

(210.000) , Dayton (160,000), and 
•Youngstown (140,000) 

Cleveland public square, 3803 
State flag in colour, 2410 
Ohio, River. Chief left bank tributary 
of the Mississippi, rising in Pennsyi- 
vania. Its basin is one of the chief 
American industrial areas, and it 
passes Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Evansville, and Cairo. 975 miles 
Ohlenschlager, Adam, Dani.sh romantic 
poet and writer of jjlays ; born Vester- 
bro, near Copenhagen, 1779 ; died there 
1850 : sec pages 4939, 4937 
Ohm, George Simon, German electric- 
ian, investigator of the resistance of 
electric circuits; born Erlangen, Bav- 
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aria, 1787 ; died Munich 1854 : see 
pages 484, 610 

Ohm, unit of electrical resistance, 
law of electric current, 610 

See also Weights and Measures, 
units of electricity 

Ohmmeter, for measuring in ohms the 
resistance of an electrical conductor 
O.H.M.S. stands for On His or Her 
^Majesty’s Service 
Oil, animal and vegetable, 5127 
linseed oil : see Linseed 
obtained from opium poppy, 2690 
olive oil : see Olive oil 
whale’s yield, 5860 

cod liver oil, preparation at sea, 5726 
Oil, mineral, story of, 2961, 3081 
elements which make up, 1551 
extraction from coal, 2968, 3451 
fire at oil well, story, 6194 
fixed oil explained, 6127 
fuel in ships, 2966, 3574 
fuel, menace to gulls, 3996 
furnaces in Aquita:nia, 3707 
leather softened with oil and soap, 3158 
mosquitoes defeated by, at Panama, 
4868, 4870 

volatile oil, explained, 5127 
. Wonder Questions 
how does oil make a rough sea calm ? 
930 

what is the difference between fat and 
oil ? 5127 

why does not oil mix with water ? 189 
why does oil burn so easily ? 1551 
why docs oil float on water ? 2666 
why does oil help the wheels to go 
round ? 1049 

Pictures of Oil 

cloud of smoke from burning gusher, 
2967 

derricks at Campina, Rumania, 5160 
El Dorado Oilfield, Arkansas, 3797 
journey from earth to refinery, 2964-5 
lake at Tampico, Mexico, 2961 
picture-story of industry, 3081-91 

See also Petrol and industrial maps 
under names of countries 
Oil beetle, bees killed by larvae, 5840 
larvae carried by bees to hive, 6334 
in coloim, 0336 

Oil-bird, characteristics, food, 3266 
Oil compass : see Liquid compass 
Oil Creek, Pennsylvania, where first 
oil well was sunk, 3081 
Oil painting, introduced in Venice by 
Antoncllo da Messina, 932 
supposed to have been invented by the 
Van Eycks, 1052 

Oil palm, description of plant, 2942 
grove in West Africa. 2941 
Oil-tankers, 2868, 3091 
Oise. Tributarj’’ of the French Seine, 
passing La Fere, Chauny, Noyon, and 
Compidgne 

scene painted by Daubigny, 3774 
Oisin Returns from Fairy land, story, 
5226 

O.K. stands for All correct, from the 
American slang term Orl Korrect 
Oka. Tributary of the Volga, in the 
Russian industrial region south of 
Moscow : 6020 

Okapi, mammal, description, story, and 
picture, 1401 

Okaya, town, Jaiian, silk factories, 6630 
O’Keeffe, Adelaide : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Okhotsk, town, Siberia. Bering’s journey 
from St. Petersburg to, 4602 
Okhotsk, Sea of. Gulf of the Pacific 
between Siberia, Kamchatka, and the 
Kurile Islands. It is a centre of the 
whale fishery 

Oklahoma. South-central American 
State ; area 70,000 square miles ; 
population 2,100,000 ; capital Okla- 
homa. Formerly it contained the 
Indian Territory, but Indians now 
compose only about one-twentieth of 
the population. Much oil is produced. 

Abbreviation Okla. 

State flag in colour, 2411 
Olaf, St., king of Norway, enforced 
Christianity in the north by terrible 
cruelties, finally being expelled from 
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his kingdom in 1030. Ho was killed 
in battle trying to win back his throne, 
and is now known as the patron saint 
of Norway 

Old, why do we grow old ? 3164 
Old Age Pension, Liberal Government 
passes measure for, 1705, 4338 
what it is, 6256 

Old Bailey, London, exterior, 4237 
Old Clock on the Stairs, picture to poem, 
2581 

Old English Measures : see Weights 
and Measures 

Oldham. Lancashire cotton manu- 
facturing town and coal-mining centre, 
6 miles from Manchester. 145,000 : see 
page 337 

arms, in colour, 4991 
Old Hound, The, fable, 4116 
Old King Cole, rhyme, picture, 5546-47 
Old Maid, game, 5687 
Old Man of the Pit, story, picture, 409 
Old man’s beard : see Traveller’s joy 
Old Man who made Trees to Blossom, 
story, 904 

Old Mortality, novel by Sir Walter Scott, 
published in 1816 : see page 2722 
religious service of Covenanters, scene 
from, 2719 

Old Mother Goose, nursery rhyme, 
pictures in colour, 402, 2586-7 
Old Mother Hubbard, nursery rhyme, 
pictures, 103, 402 
Old Noll, name for Oliver Cromwell 
Old Pretender, The, name for James 
Francis Edward Stuart (1688-1766) : see 
page 1214 

Old Testament, events between New 
Testament and Old. 3345 
Hebrew the original language of, 485 
translation into Greek, 6872 
translations of, 6980 
what it contains, 117 
words in, 61 

See also Bible, and so on 
Old Woman tossed in basket, nursery 
rhyme, picture, 1096 
Oleander hawk moth, and caterpillar, 
in colour, facing 5935 
Oligocene Age, descri])tion of, 1756 
map of strata of Britain, 1754 
Oligoclase, sunstonc felspar, 1304 
Olive, production of, 3418, 4913, 5402 
grove in Portugal, 5401 
northern limit in France, 3927 
Olive oil, countries which produce, 4173, 
5146. 5402, 6268 

Oliver, character in Shakespeare’s As 
You Like It, 6047 

Oliver, Isaac, English miniature paintar; 
born about 1555 ; died London 1017 : 
see page 2049 

Earl of Essex, portrait by, 1927 
Oliver, Peter, miniature painter, 2049 
miniature by, 2049 
Oliver Twist, novel by Dickens, 2848 
Ohves, Mount of, Jesus and disciples go 
to, 4586, 3470 

Olivia, character in Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, 6049 ■ 

Olivine, mineral, 1303 

Olin, amphibian, characteristics, 4746 

picture, 4745 

Olmiitz. Ancient cathedral city of 
Moravia, Czecho-Slovakia. 50,000 : see 
page 4552 

Olsson, Julius, English marine painter ; 

born London 1864 : see page 2546 
Olympia, Greece, Doric School of Greek 
Art once centred at, 4028, 4138 
Temple of Zeus, 5497 
reconstruction, 5499 
statue of Jupiter, 4883 
Temple of Zeus, figures, 4023, 4029, 4031 
Olympians, chief gods of Greece, 3514 
Olympic Games, date of first, 4390 
influence on Greek art, 4138 
sculpture of runner in, 4899 
Olympus. Greek mountain range cul- 
minating in Mount Olympus, mythical 
home of the Greek gods. 9800 feet: 
see page 5156 

O.M. stands for Order of Merit 
Omagh. Capital of Co. Tyrone, North- 
ern Ireland, with a cathedral and 
remains of a castle. (5000) 
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Omaha. Largest city of Kchraska, 
XJ.S.A., with meat-packing, smelting, 
railway, and engineering industries. 
200,000 

cattle waiting to be shipped, 3796 
Oman, Arabian State, 6267 
Omar, Caliph, led the Arabs through 
East in name of Mohammed, 2281 
papyrus factories destroyed by, 6602 
Omar, Mosque of, at Jerusalem, 5632, 
6276 

Omar Khayyam, or the Tentmakcr, 
Persian astronomer, mathematician, 
and poet ; born Eishapnr, Khorassan, 
in the 11th century, 5675 
poems : see Poetry Index under 
Khayyam 

Omlurman. Chief Sudanese native 
trading centre, facing Khartoum across 
the Kile. Here in 1898 Kitchener 
defeated the Khalifa. 70,000 : sec 3315 
grain market on banks of Kile, 8319 
Omnia vincit amor, Latin for Love 
conquers all 

Omphalodes, flower, 6379 
Omsk. West Siberian trading and 
agricultural centre, on the Irtish. 

140,000 

Onager, wild ass, 1899 
Onatas, Greek sculptor of athletic 
hgures, a native of Acgina ; flourished 
about 500-460 B.C. : see page 4028 
Onega, Lake. Second largest lake in 
Europe, in north-west Kussia. 3665 
square miles in extent, it is connected 
with Lake Ladoga by the Svir : 5902- 
One-horned sheep, 1280 
O’Neil, Henry, English painter, Ra- 
phael’s Last Moments, by, 6189 • 

One, I love, rhyme pictiu'c, 608 
One misty, moisty morning, rhyme 
picture, 231 

One-sided filmy fern, in colour, 1799 
One, two, buckle my shoe, nursery rhyme 
picture, 972 

Ongar, town, Essex, wireless station, 
2216, 2096, 2216 

Onion, member of Lily family, 2442 
adaptation to dry climate, 1071 
milk spoiled by, 3178 
why does an onion make our eyes 
water ? 4639 

crop ready to be gathered, 2440 
Only a Baby small, picture to poem, 99 
Only One Thing To Do, story, 6566 
Onnes, Dr. Kammerlingh, Dutch phy- 
sical scientist ; born Groningen 1853 : 
see page 6316 

ex])eriments with liquid and solid air at 
Leyden, 5319 

Ontario. Most populous Canadian 
province ; area 407,000 square miles ; 
population 2,950,000 ; capital Toronto 
(525,000). It has immense agricultural 
resources, producing about half the 
milk, butter, and cheese of the Domi- 
nion and more than half the fruit, udiilc 
forests cover 100,000 square miles. 
Gold, silver, nickel, iron, and copper 
provide great mineral wealth ; and 
manufactures, at Hamilton (145,000) 
especially, are important. Here are 
Ottawa, the Eederal capital, London, 
Brantford, Windsor, Hull, and other 
flourishing towns 
arras, in colour, 4985 
flag in colour, 2407 
grain elevator at Eort William, 2073 
Lake of Bays, 2497 
Trent Canal boat lift, 2200 
Onyx, form of chalcedony, mineral, 1301 
Oohte, meaning of word, 1505 
limestone with concretions, 2004 
map of strata in Britain, 1634 
See also Mesozoic Era 
Ooze, globigerina, 2495 
Opah, fish, in coloiu*, facing 5100 
Opal, form of quartz. 768 
precious mineral, 1301 
Opelet anemone, in colour, 1553, 1554, 
1556 

Opera, composers of, 144 
Operation, surgical, chloroform makes 
painless, 2508 

papjuus records of, 3500 B.C., 2502 
See also Surgery 


Ophelia, character in- Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, 6163 
death of, 1106 

Ophelia and King and Queen of Den- 
mark, 1104 

painting by Henner, 3167 
Ophthalmoscope, apparatus with 
models of the two eyes for demon- 
strating the action on the eyeball of the 
various eye muscles 
Opie, John, English historical painter ; 
born St. Agnes near Truro 1761 ; died 
London 1807 : see page 2176 
E. Bartolozzi, portrait by, 2175 
Lady in White, painting by, 3657 
Opitz, Martin, early German poet and 
writer ; born Bunzlau, Silesia, 1597 ; 

died Danzig 1639 : see page 4697 
Opium, China cultivates, 651() 

Coleridge a slave to, 2474 
League of Nations and control, 6484 
Turkey produces, 5030 
value as medicine, 2690 
Opium poppy, drug and oil obtained 
from, 2690 

drug and oil obtained from, 2690 
in colour, 2687 
showing seed capsules, 2691 
Opopanax, fragrant gum, obtained 
from rough parsnip, 2938 
winged seed of plant, 947 
Oporto. Second largest Portuguese city 
and port, on the Doiiro. Eamous for 
its export of port wine, it trades also in 
fruit, cork, cattle, and copper, and 
manufactures textiles, soap, and to- 
bacco. There arc a cathedral and a very 
ancient Gothic church. 215,000 : see 
page 5402 
general view, 5412 
River Douro at, 5414 
Opossum, animal, 2390 
various species, 2389. 2396 
water opossum, 2394 
Optical illusion, 127, 627, 5564 
Optical lens, how it is made, 4383 
Optic nerve : 'see Eye, retina 
Optimism, a warrior word in human 
speech, 3459 

Opuntia, prickly pear, 1066, 3058, 3054 
Orache, seashore varieties, 5762 
flower, 5701 

halberd-leaved, flower, in colour, 5643 
Ora et lab ora, Latin for Pray and work 
Oran. Cathedral city and port of 
Algeria, exporting vine, grain, cattle, 
and ores. Once a pirate stronghold, it 
has a fine harbour. 145,000 
Orange, Maurice, Kapoleon looking 
towards England, painting by, 1451 
Orange, Maurice of, son and successor 
of William the Silent, and stadholder of 
Holland ; born Dillenburg, Prussia, 
1567 ; died The Hague 1625 : see 5528 
Orange, William of, called the Silent ; 
born Dillenburg, Prussia, 1533 ; assas- 
sinated Delft 1584 ; founded the Dutch 
Republic, 5528 

Orange, William of, afterwards William 
III of England ; see William III 
Orange, Old cathedral city of Provence, 
Prance, with remains of a Roman 
triumphal arch and theatre. 10,000 : 

see page 5504 
Roman arch, 76 
Orange, story of fruit, 1813 
northern limit in Spain, 5407 
seedless fruit production, 1202 
why do they not grow m England ? 
3395 

Pictures of Oranges 
as it grows, 1816 
being gathered in Jaffa, 1815 
curious ways of peeling, 754 
growing in California, 1815 
industry in Spain, 5271 
peel changed by Burbank, 1203 

See also plant life maps under 
names of countries 
Orange-breasted flower pecker, bird^ in 
colour, 3141 

Orange cereactis anemone, in colour, 
1555 

Orange-coloured saw-fly, insect, 5839 
in colour, 5714 

Orange-disked anemone, in colour, 1554 
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Orange Free State. South African pas- . 
toral and agricultural province; area.’ 

50.000 square miles ; population 

630.000 ; capital Bloemfontein (40,000). 
Wool and ostrich feathers are exported, 
and 190,000 of the people are white: 

see pages 3184, 3188 
arms in colour, 4985 
Orange fruit pigeon, bird, in colour, 3263 
Orange-headed manakin, in colour, 3263 
Orange River. Largest South African 
river, rising in the Drakensberg and 
flowing into the Atlantic. Great falls 
in its lower course impede navigation,; 
and much of the country it flows’ 
through is sandy and desolate. Thc- 
Vaal is its tributary. 1000 miles 
bridge at Aliwal Kortb, 3194 
Oranges and lemons, rhyme, music, and 
picture, 6528 

Orange-tip butterfly, head, under micro- 
scope, 1912 

with egg, caterpillar, and chrysalis, in 
colour, 6204. 

Orang utang, characteristics, 160 
pictures, 161-2 

Ora pro nobis, Latin for Pray for us 
Oratorio, composers of oratorios, 141 
definition, 144, 5860 
Orbits, of planets : see Astronomy tables 
of Earth, Venus, and Mercury, 3234 
of Venus, as seen from Earth, 3233 
Orcagna, Andrea, Florentine painter of 
the school of Giotto ; born Florence 
about 1329 ; died probably 1368 : sec 
page 573 

Orchardson, Sir William Quiller, Scot- 
tish historical and portrait painter ; 
born Edinburgh 1835 : died Westgatc- 
on-Sea 1910 : see page 2544 
his paintings, Her First Dance, 2555 
Kapoleon on the Bcllerophoii, 1448 
Peveril of the Peak, 2720 
Orchestra, sound waves it makes, 6180 
Orchid, or orchis, classification of differ- 
ent species, 6496 
downland species, 5267 
grows without touching earth, 1070 
roots’ use, 458 

seeds produced by it, 1065, 3888 
species found in woods, 4780 
what it is like. 4415 
bee orchis, flower, in colour, 5394 
dwarf orchis, flower, 5265 
fly-orchis, 5265 

greater butterfly-orchis, in colour, 5141 
green-winged orchis, flower, 4412 
purple orchis, flower, 4412 
spider-orchis, in colour, 5395 
sweet-scented orchis, in colour, 5393 
Order of Christ, Portuguese knightly 
order, 5398 

Ordinary, in Heraldry, series. 925 
Ordnance Survey, what is the Ordnance 
Survey ? 4388 

Ordovician, layer of Silurian rock, 1011 
Orebro, Sweden, concrete bridge, 5783 
Oregon. American Pacific State : area 

97.000 square miles ; population 

800.000 ; capital Salem. It has great 
mining, agricultuxal, and pastoral re- 
sources, Poitland(26(),000)being the com- 
mercial centre. Abbreviation Oreg. 

State flag, in colour, 2411 
O’Reilly, John Boyle : for poem see 
Poetrj* Index 

Orel. Industrial to'wn of central 
Russia, on the Oka. 90,000 
farm worker, 6015 

Orellana, Francisco de : see Dc 
Orellana 

Orenburg. East Russian trading centre, 
on the Ural river. 150,000 
Orfeo, Sir, story, 4361 
Organ, composers for the organ, 141 
how the pipes produce over-tones, 6428 
what makes the sound in it ? 6232 
Organ bird, 3025 

Organic chemistry, Liebig founds. 5574 
Organisation, tnie meaning, 5SS5 
reward of organiser in industry, 563S 
Organotherapy, what is meant by’ 3174 
Oriel College, Oxford, arms, in colour, 
4988 

Origin of Species, The, Darwin’s book. 
1586, 3833, 5576 
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Orihuela, Spain, peasant, 's hut, 5277 
Orinoco. Great Yenczuelan river, rising 
in tlic Sierra Pariina and flowing into 
tile Atlantic. Its immense delta 
stretches for IGO miles from its mouth, 
but ocean steamers can ascend the 
main stream to Ciudad Bolivar. 1600 
miles : sec page 7002 
exploration by l)e Q.uesada, 6997 
llaleigh’s expedition to Guiana, 6993 
Oriole, bird, habits, 2894 
Australian species, 2893 
Baltimore oriole, in»^!olour, 3142 
Bullock’s, in colour, 3261 
golden, ill colour, 3021 
Orion, constellation, 3854 
beautiful nebula, 3974 
origin of name, 3519 
pictures, 3851, 3975 
Orion, mythological story, 3519 
Orizaba. Highest mountain in Mexico. 

18,200 feet : see page 7001 
Orizaba silk-moth of Mexico, cater- 
pillar, in colour, 6210 
Orkney Islands. Island group off the 
Scottish north coast, from which it is 
separated by Pciitland Firtli. Only 30 
of about 90 islands arc inhabited, but 
the group forms a Scottish county, 
Kirkwall, on Mainland, being the 
capital. Agriculture and fishing are 
carried on. Area 375 square miles ; 
population 26,000 : see pages 1014, 
5618 

Scai^a Plow, 3557 

Orlando, character in Shakespeare*s 
As You Like It, 6047 
given chain by Bosalind, 1103 
Orlando Purioso, Ariosto’s romance, 
4583 

Orlando Innamorato, Boiardo’s ro- 
mance, 4583 

Orlaya, plant, hooked seeds, 946 
Orleans. Historic Prench city on the 
liOire, famous for its relief in 1429 by 
Joan of Arc. It suffered severely in the 
Huguenot wais, when its cathc(iral was 
destroyed, and is now mainly modern 
in appearance. It manufactures vinegar 
and agricultural machinery. 75,000 : 

sec pages 2262, 4173 
defended by .4etius against Attila 
(451), 2156 

Orleans, Princess Marie of, Joan of Arc, 
sculpture by her, 5009 
Ormuz, Strait of. Passage connecting 
the Persian Gulf with the Gulf of Oman 
and the Arabian Sea 
Ormuzd, Zoroastrian good spirit, 5086 
Ornithogalum, flower, 6383 
Orontes River, at Antioch, Syria, 6269 
Orotava, Tcneriffe, fig tree, 1937 
Orpen, Sir William, Irish portrait 
painter : born Dublin 1878 : see 
page 2668 

Mrs. Gibbs, portrait by him, 2673 
Orpheus, story of Orpheus and Eurydicc 
(with picture), 6929 
painting on ceiling of catacomb of St. 

Calixtus, Rome, 446 
Orpheus and Eurydicc, by Corot, 6929 
painting by J. M. Swan, 3527 
with Eurydicc, sculpture, 4402 
Orpheus, warbler bird : characteristics 
and habits, 3138 

Orpiment, sulphide of arsenic, 1302 
Orpine, what it is like, 4782 
flower, in colour, 4906 
Orris root, description, 2689 
name in Bible, 2807 
Orsat’s apparatus, portable apparatus 
for the rapid analysis of gases 
Orsino, Duke of Illyria, character in 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Right, 6049 
Orthoclase, potash felspar, 1303 
Order Spitz. Highest mountain in the 
Ortler Alps, Italian Tirol. 12,800 feet 
Ortolan, bird, flocks caught and fattened 
for the table, 2904 

Orvieto Cathedral, architcctm’e of, 5994 
front, 6002 

Orwell. River of Suffolk on which 
Ipswich stands. Its upper course is 
called the Gipping 
Oryx, antelope group of Africa, 1400 
wliite, species, 1403 


O.S. stands for Old Style, referring to 
the calendar before its change in 
George II’s reign 

Osaka. Second largest Japanese city, 
with over 700 factories. It does an 
immense trade in cotton, refined sugar, 
iron and metal goods, leather, glass, 
and confectionery. 1,300,000 : see 
page 6619 

Osburh, Queen of West Saxons, mother 
of Alfred the Great. 2905 
Oscillation, electric, 2092 
Oscillograph, for recording electrical 
oscillations and wave-forms 
Oscillometer, for measuring the rolling 
of a ship 

Oscilloscope, for throwing upon a 
rapidly moving machine a series of 
flashes of one-millionth of a second’s 
duration, so that the motion ai)pcars 
slow and can be carefully examined 
O’Shaughnessy, Arthur, English poet ; 
born London 1844 ; died 1881 : see 
page 4084 

for poems see Poetry Index 
Osier, use of, 3787, 4263 • 

Osiris, god, worshipped by ancient 
Egyptians, 316, 426, 6857 
sculptured shrine, 3896 
with Horus and Isis, sculpture, 6859 
Oslo, old name, now revived, of Chris- 
tiania the capital of 2\orway : see 
Christiania 

Osmadur, missionary in Sweden, 5779 
Osman Digna, in Suakin, 3315 
Osmanli. The name of the Turki race 
that followed the fortunes of the 
Othman dynasty, conquered the sur- 
rounding Turkish and Tartar tribes, 
and settled in Asia Minor and the Bal- 
kan peninsula in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries. They are industrially 
and commercially an indolent people. 

though they are brave soldiers 
Osmiridium, for manufacture of foun- 
tain pens, 2574 

Osmium, melting point : see Heat, 
melting points of metals 
Osmometer, for measuring osmotic 
pressure in the diffusion of • fluids 
through membranes 
Osmosis, what it is, with picture, 6345 
Osmyliis, golden, insect in colour, 5713 
Osnabriick. Old cathedral city in north- 
west Germany, with iron, steel, and 
engineering works. 75,000 
Osprey, habits and food, 3626 
alighting on water, 3627 
in colour, 3022 

Ossa, Mount. Peak in Thessaly now 
known as Mount Kissovo. 6400 feet 
Ossian, semi-historical bard, poetry of, 
by James .^faepherson, 2101 
Ostend. Belgian port and watering- 
place on the North Sea, with passenger 
traffic with Dover. 45,000 : see 5646 
harbour, 5660 

Ostrich, characteristics and home, 4367 
South Africa’s export of feathers, 3187 
does an ostrich hide its head in the 
sand ? 5983 

farm in South Africa, 3191 
showing plumage, 2641 
Somali .species, 4369 
Ostrich-plumed aster, flower, 6383 
Ostyaks. Siberian Finns of the North- 
ern Mongol stock who inhabit the 
lands round the Yenisei and Obi rivers. 
They are aborigines who indulge in 
fishing and hunting, and speak a 
Tibeto-Ghinese dialect 
O’Sullivan, Seumas : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Oswald, St., Anglo-Saxon king of 
Northumbria, the founder of Chris- 
tianity in his kingdom ; born about 
604 ; killed Maserfield 642 : see 2777 
Othello, story of Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
1102, 6164 

watching sleeping Desdemona, 6167 
Othman I, Turkish sultan, founder of 
the Ottoman Empire ; flourished 1288- 
1326 : see page 5026 
Otho, Roman emperor, portrait, 2878 
Ottawa. Capital of the Dominion of 
Canada, on the Ottawa river, Ontario. 
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A well-built, modem city, it contains 
two cathedrals, a university, and the 
splendid Dominion parliament house ; 
there are machinery, paper, floiu', and 
especially lumber industries. 108,000 : 

see Images 2319, 6475 
Dominion Observatory, 2327 
Parliament House, 2325 
Otter, home, habits, and food, 793, 790 
Otters and the Jackal, story, 4738 
Otto', Nicholas, his gas-engine, 4319 
Ottomans, Turks so named after leader 
Othman I., 5026 
Oudenarde, Towi Hall, 5659 
Oudenarde, battle of, fought in 1708, 
during the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, between 40,000 French and the 
allied British, Hanoverians, Prussians, 
and Dutch. The main battle took place 
in an angle of the rivers Norken and 
Scheldt. The defeated French mana- 
ged to retreat in good order after losing 
15,000 men. The 30,000 allies under 
Marlborough only lost 3000 : 5655 
Ounce, or Snow leopard, habits, 419 
pictures, 422, 423 
Oundle School, arms in colour, 4989 
OURSELVES 

The following are actual headings of 
the chai^ters in this group ; the sub- 
jects dealt with will be found in their 
proper places in the index 
Life that Fills the Earth, 77 
The First Living Things, 199 
Why Life Left the Sea, 325 
Life Makes the Body, 451 
The Tiniest Living Things, 575 
Our Unseen Friends and Foes, 697 
The Very Seat of Life, 827 
The Red Cells of the Blood, 941 
The White Cells of the Blood, 1059 
The Heart and What it Does, 1195 
Life and the Lungs, 1317 
The Covering of Our Bodies, 1429 
How Our Bodies Are Built up, 1565 
The Head and the Limbs, 1691 
The Muscles and their Masters, 1809 
The Mouth and the Teeth, 1929 . 

How to Eat, 2061 
Food and Its Uses, 2181 
Nature’s Wonderful Food, 2307 
The Bread by which we Live, 2427 
Meat as a Food, 2557 
Alcohol, the Enemy of Life, 2679 
The Forest of Nerves Within Us, 2797 
Tlie Mystery of the Brain, 2931 
The Parts of the Brain, 3047 
Our Wonderful Glands, 3173 
The Marvel of Hearing, 3297 
Our Wonderful Canals, 3405 
The Voice-Box, 3539 
The Story of the Eye, 3661 
The Eye’s Wonderful Curtain, 3781 
Smell and Taste, 3903 
The Real Master of the Body, 4033 
All Sorts of Minds, 4149 
The Emotions of the Mind, 4279 
How We Rule Ourselves, 4407 
Parliament and How it Works, 4535 
Why We Pay Rates and Taxes, 4657 
The Law — The Power Supreme, 4773 
Laws That We Should Know, 4901 
Wealth and What It Is, 5015 
How Wealth is Created, 5137 
Trade Between Nations, 5261 
Money, and Why We Use It, 5389 
Value, Supply, and Demand, 5513 
The Distribution of Wealth, 5637 
Spending and Saving, 5755 
A Nation’s Wealth, 5883 
The Wealth of the Empire, 6003 
Cooperation, 6123 
What the State Does For Us, 6253 
Ourselves and the Nation, 6373 
The League of Nations, 6477 
Ouse, Great. River of the east midlands, 
rising in Northamptonshire and flowing 
through Buckinghamshire, Bedford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridge- 
sliire, and Norfolk into the Wash. Na- 
vigable up to Bedford, other towns on 
its banks are Stony Stratford, Hunt- 
ingdon, St. Ives, Ely, and King’s 
Lynn. The Ivel, Cam, and lattle 
Ouse are its tributaries. 100 miles 
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Ouse 

Ouse, Yorkshire. River formed by the 
union of the Urc and Swale in York- 
shire. The main stream is GO miles 
long and navigable up to York, while 
its tributaries, the Kidd, Wharfe, Aire, 
and Don, water the industrial districts 
of the West Hiding. York, Selby, and 
Goole are on the Ouse 
Ousel, ring, bird in colour, 2898 
Ousel, water, characteristics, 3025 
feeding her jmuug, 3019 
Outdoor relief, what it is, 6256 
Outlines, game, 255 

Outram, Sir James, English general, 
called the Bayard of India ; born But- 
terley Hall, Derbyshire, 1803 ; died 
Pan, France, 18G3 : sec page 281d 
Ovary, what it is, 945 
Oven, electric, balcing bread, 2427 
Oven-bird, nest, 3148 
Overseers of the Poor, who they are, 
4411 

Over-sewing stitch, how to do it, and 
picture, 4590 

Overshot water wheel, G350 
Over-tones, or harmonics, In music, 
6308, 6425 

Over the hills and far away, rhyme, 
music, and picture, 3078-79 
Ovid, Roman poet of the Augustan Age; 
born Sulmona 43 B.c. ; died in exile, 
at Tomi, Black Sea, about a.d. 18 ; see 
page 5431 

portraits, 1GG7, 5425 
Oviedo. Capital of Asturias, Spain, with 
important ironworks. It has a univer- 
sity, a fine aqueduct, and a noble 
Gothic cathedral. 70,000 : see 5278 
Oule, what it is, 332, 704, 945, 

Owen, Everard : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Owen, Sir Richard, English comparative 
anatomist and palaeontologist ; born 
Lancaster 1804 ; died London 1892 : 
see page 5574 

reconstructed giant sloth, 2272 
portrait, 5569 

with dinornis .skeleton, 5577 
Owen, Robert (1771-1858), English 
social reformer, portrait, 1827 
Owen’s bottle-making machine, how it 
works, 4378-81 
Owen’s kangaroo, 2395 
Owl, family of, 3502 
v.’hy does it come out by night ? 314 
Pictures of Owls 
bam, in colour, 2768 
barn, young specimen, 2639 
brown, in colour, 2807 
little, in colour, 3023 
long-eared, in colour, 2900 
short-eared, in colour, 2898 
species from many lands, 3501 
taumy, in colour, 2807 
Owl-parrot, or kakapo, habits, 3502 
picture, 3497 

Ox, as beast of burden, 1152 
Italians use for ploughing. 4913 
wild in woods near London, 3030 
Pictures of Oxen 
bantin or Javan ox, 1159 
drawing cart in India, 1153 
Indian cement mill worked by, 1153 
oxen hauling load in Spain, 5275 
primitive drawing of an ox, 192 
team of oxen drawing plough, 1153 
team of oxen hauling timber, 1153 
Oxenham, John, pen-name of W. A, 
Dimkerley ; for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Ox-eye chamomile, what it is like, 4542 
flower, in coloiu’, 4664 
Ox-eye daisy, what it is like, 4413 
where it grows, 4414 
flower, in colour, 4417 
Ox-eyed astata, insect, in colour, 5714 
Oxford. Cathedral city and capital of 
Oxfordshire, on the Thames, here called 
the Isis. Famous for its university, 
dating from about 1100, it is one of the 
finest English cities ; there are 21 
colleges and many beautiful buildings. 
60,000 

ancient printing press set up, 1517 
parliamentary representation sold to 
Duke of Marlborough, 1824 
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arms, in colour, 4991 
Christ Church Cathedral, choir, 5877 
Christ Churcli Cathedral, exterior, 5881 
general view of city, 1716 
scene on River Isis, 2499 
Oxfordshire. English agricultural 
county ; area 748 square miles ; popu- 
lation 190,000 ; capital Oxford. Other 
towns arc Banbury, Henley-on-Thames, 
and Witney 

Oxford University, architecture of 
colleges, 6237 
Ashmolean Museum, 6242 
buildings designed by Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, 6469 

Grinling Gibbons’s work in Trinity 
College, 4766, 6732 
Radclih'c Library, 6470 

Pictures of Oxford University 
All Souls College, quadrangle, 6248 
arms of colleges, in colour, 4988 
arms of university, in colour, 4988 
Corpus Christi College, quadrangle, 6247 
New Examination Schools, 6247 
Radcliffe Library, 6248, 6609 
Oxide of calcium : sec Lime 
Oxide of iron : see Rust 
Oxides, what they are, 2542 
Oxley, John, Australian explorer, dis- 
coverer of the Brisbane River ; born 
1781 ; died 1828 ; see page 6064 
Oxlip, where it is found, 4782 
flower, in colour, 4907 
Ox-pecker, bird that eats parasites on 
cattle. 2894 

Ox-tongue, bristly, in colour, 5393 
Oxygen, a colourless gas, 3332 
as an element, 203 

atomic structure and weight, 4101, 4223 
clement essential to protoplasm, 830 
fire cannot burn without, 181 
heat in animal life gained from, 327 
manufactured by electricity, 856 
necessary for all living tilings, 200, 460, 
943, 1322 

quantity in the world, 4345 
rocks absorb, 1050 
specific gravity, 4954 
work in human body, 1062 
where does the oxygen in the Sun come 
from ? 5128 

Oyster, its life-story, 6576, 6579 
backboncless, 451 
egg production, 37, 4858, 6579 
pearls formed, 4857, 6234, 6579 
how reared and gathered, 5730-31 
shell opened by starfish, 6697 
specimen of common oyster, 6577 
specimens of shells, 6580 
Oyster-catcher, bird, 3874 
picture, in colour, 2900, 3875 
Oz. stands for Ounce. The z represents 
a curious character used in old manu- 
scripts to denote an abbreviation 
Ozone, what is it ? 1416 

P 

Pacheco, Francisco (1571-1654), Span- 
ish painter, 6679 

Pacific Cable Board, flag, in colour, 2406 
Pacific Islands, British, names of, 3421 
Pacific Ocean. Largest of the oceans, 
having an area greater tlian all the land 
in the world and a volume of water six 
times us gre.at as all the land above sea- 
level. One and threequarter times as 
big as the Atlantic, it contains the 
greatest known ocean depths, a soimd- 
itig of 5350 fathoms having been ob- 
tained off the Philippines. Few large 
rivers flow into it, but it is remarkable 
for its immense number of islands, 
among them New Zealand, the Pliilip- 
pines, the East Indies, Japan, the 
Aleutian Islands, and the Melanesian, 
Micronosian, and Polynesian groups. 
Its splendid harbours include Van- 
couver, San Francisco, Valparaiso, 
Auckland, Sydney, Singapore, Shang- 
hai, and Yokohama 
area and depth, 2413, 2495 
claimed for Spain, 1020 
Magellan’s discovery of, 771 
Padday, Charles M., his paintings. 
Landing of Pilgrim Fathers, 3679 
Worsted, 3774 


Pale 

Paddle-wneels, compared with pro- 
pellers, 3214 
Paddy, what it is, 1702 
Paderborn. Very ancient and lustoric 
German cathedral city, in Westphalia. 
30,000 

Paderewski, Ignace, Polish pianist, first 
Premier of the Polish Republic ; born 
Kurylowka, Podolia, 1859 : see 6136 
Padua. City of Venctia, Italy, v.'ith a 
famous university, tlie most important 
in Europe during the later Middle Ages. 
Still surrounded b^ walls, Padua has 
nearly fifty churches, the finest of -which 
arc the Cathedral and St. Antonio ; the 
Chapel of the Annunciation has frescoes 
by Giotto. 115,000 
ancient city, 4916 
church of St. Antonio, 5994 
frescoes by Giotto, 568, 573 
Mantegna’s frescoes, 931 
bridges across river, 4918 
church of St. Antonio, 6000 
church of Santa Giustina, 6736 
Gattemelata statue, 4531 

Paduan art, 931 

Paeonius, early Greek sculptor, a 
native of Mende, Thrace, 4028, 4031 
Paestum, Italy, temple of Poseidon, 
5499, 5506 

Pagan Bible, what it is, 5734 
Paganellus, fish, in colour, facing 5100 
Paget, Sidney, English painter (1860- 
1908), his painting, Lancelot and Elaine, 
6946 

Pahang, Federated Malay State, flag, in 
colour, 2407 

Paignton, Devonshire seaside resort. 

on Tor Bay. 15,000 
Pain, what is it ? 183 
Paine, James, EnglisJi architect (1725- 
1789), 6471 

Paint, earliest knoum. 196 
how to clean, 256 

what is the secret of luminous paint ? 
3772 

Painted frog, ampliibian, 4739 
Painted lady butterfly, -uitli egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 6203 
Painted pufiiet anemone, in colour, 1554 
Painters, lives of masters, 5691, 6673 
Painting, drawing and pamtiiig a daisy, 
with picture, 1503 
fraud detected by X-rays, 2470 
how to paint patterns, with pictures, 
1130 

painting with stencils, and picture, 4707 
Pairing. Term in British parliamentary 
procedure. A member unable to take 
part in important divisions tries to 
obtain a pair, that is to say, a member 
ill like case who holds opposite views on 
■the question. In this way the loss of 
a vote on one side is cancelled by the 
loss of a vote on the other 
Pair of Old Boots, story and picture, 
6323 

Paisley. To-um and port in Renfrew- 
shire, on the Vliite Cart, 7 miles from 
Glasgow. Famous especially for its 
shawls and for its abbey, it has thread, 
dyeing, bleaching, chemical, and ship- 
building industries. 85,000 
sewing cotton manufacture, 340 
arms, in colour, 4991 
Pajou, Augustin, French sculptor ; born 
Paris 1730 ; died there 1809 : see 4646 
Palaearctic wolf, 541 
Palaeontology, Cuvier founds, 5573 
Palaeozoic Era, 646 

Palais Bourbon, building in Paris in 
which the Chamber of Deputies or 
Lower House meets. Hence an alter- 
native name for the Chamber of 
Deputies 

Pale, The, district in Ireland occupied 
by English, 3064 

Pale bishop’s- mitre, insect, in colour, 
5714 

Pale blue toadflax, what it is like, 526S 
flower, in colour, 5394 
Pale clouded yellow butterfly, egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 6203 
PaJencia. Walled cathedral city of Old 
Castile, Spain. 20,000; see page 5278 
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Palcotherium, description of, 1756 
Palermo. Capital and largest seaport 
of Sicily, with a large export trade. 
The ancient Panorjniis. the stronghold 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily, it was 
successively conquered by Pyrrhus, the 
Eoinans. the Vandals, Belisariiis, the 
Saracens, the Pisans, and the Normans, 
and it still has many historic buildings. 
There are nearly three hundred churches 
and cliapels, a university, and a 12th- 
contury cathedral. 400,000 : sec pages 
4914,5994 

church of La Martoraiia, 5749 
church of St. Agostino, 5753 
Campanile, 4918 
cathedral, 5753 

Pales, goddess, of shepherds, 3520 
Palestine, British mandatory State, 
lying west of the Jordan ; area 9000 
square miles ; population 770,000 ; 
capital Jerusalem (63,000). Generally 
fertile, it produces cereals, fruit, and 
wine, and supports large flocks of sheep 
and goats, Jaffa, Haifa, Gaza, and 
Acre being the chief ports. 585,000 
of the people are Moslems, 90,000 Christ- 
iaiiSj.and 80,000 Jews: 6267 
Babylonian conquests, 545 
British govern under mandate, 1942, 
5029 

Crusades in, 720, 3268 
exploration in, 6984 
General AUenby’s campaign in, 1710 
origin of name, 796 
under Homan Empire, 1665 
camel caravan crossing desert, 2371 
people, 6203 
scenes, 3403-70,. 6276-77 
Maps of Palestine 
animal life of the country, 6279 
industrial life, 6274 
plant life and physical features, 6278 
showing historical events, 6275 
Palestrina, Giovanni da,Italian composer 
and musician ; born Palestrina, near 
Borne, probably 1524 ; died Home 1594 : 
see pages 141, 145 

Pale tussock moth, and caterpillar, in 
colour, facing 5935 

Palgrave, Francis Turner : for poem 
see Poetry Index 
Palimpsest, what is .it ? 450, 6602 
Palindromes, game, 870 
Palisade saw-fly, 5839 
Palissy, Bernard, French potter and 
enameller : born near Agen probably 
about 1510 ; died in the Bastille, Paris, 
1589 : see pages 3856, 6737 
heating furnace with his furniture, 2853 
rebuking the King of France, 3857 
Palk Strait. Channel 45 miles wide 
separating. Ceylon from India 
PaUadio, Andrea, Venetian architect, ' 
one of the chief beautiflers of Venice ; 
born Vicenza 1518 ; died Venice 1580 : 

see pages 272, 6114 , 271 
Pallas Athene : see Athene and IMinerva 
Palma. Capital of the Spanish Balearic 
Islands, in Majorca. It has a thriving 
textile trade and a great export of 
fruit. 80,000 

Pal mated newt, 4745 ; in colour, 4469 
Palma Vecchio, Venetian painter ; born 
Serinalta, near Bergamo, about 1480; 

died Venice 1 528 : see page 934 
his paintings, 933, 939 
Palmerston, Lord, English statesman ; 
bora near Hornsey, Hants.. 1784 ; died 
Hatfield, Herts., 1865 : see page 2138 
making speech in Parliament, 2137 
portrait, 2133 

Palmerston North, pastoral and agri- 
cultural centre in North Island, New 
Zealand. 18,000 

Palm oil, where it is produced, 3316, 
6744, 6750 

Palm squirrel, insects eaten by, 1030 
Palm tree, different kinds, 2940 
coconut, 1437, 2069, 2071 
date, 1935, 1938, 1939 
pandanus, 3059 

Paludan-Miiller, Frederik, Danish poet 
and writer of plays ; born Kjerteminde, 
Fiineii, 1809 ; died Copenhagen 1876 ; 
see page 4939 
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Pamirs. Series of lofty mountain table- 
lands where India, Russia, and China 
meet. On an average 13,000 feet high, 
they culminate in -Mustagh Ata, 25,750 
feet, 6600 

Pampas. Grassy prairies of the Argen- 
tine Hepiiblic, 2127, 7012 
Pamplona. Picturesque walled cathedral 
city, capital of Spanish Navarre. 
35,000 

Pan, god of shepherds, 3530 
sculpture by Frdmiet, 4650 
Panama. Formerly a department of 
Colombia, but since 1903 -an indepen- 
dent republic ; area 32,000 square 
miles ; population 450,000 ; capital 
Panama (70,000). It is chiefly im- 
portant as containing the I’anama 
Canal Zone, leased to D.S.A. ; but 
cereals, coffee, and tobacco are ex- 
ported. Colon, at the northern entrance 
to the canal, is a rising port : 6999 
death rate low, 4870 
flag, in colour, 4011 
natives, 7009' 

map, general and political, 6882 
map of plants and industries, 6884-85 
Panama, capital of Panama, at the 
southern end of the Canal. A cathedral 
and university city, it was founded in 
1671 by the pirate Morgan. 70,000 
Panama Canal. Greatest ship canal in 
the world, connecting the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific through the Isth- 
mus of Panama. About 50 miles long, 
it stretches between the ports of Colon 
and Panama, and lies throughout its 
course in the Canal Zone, a strip of 
land purchased by America in 1904 
from the Hepiiblic of Panama. Ships 
are lifted in huge locks from the Atlantic 
entrance to Gatun Lake, a lagoon 
formed by damming a river, and are 
lowered again in another series of locks 
to the Pacific. The Canal is from 300 
feet to 1000 feet wide at the bottom, 
and was used in 1922 by 2736 ships 
story of its making, 4868 
construction held up by mosquitoes, 
2628, 2976, 6084 

Roosevelt urges its construction, 3792 
how much stuff was dug out to make it ? 
2173 

construction told in pictures, 4871-4 
lock gates being opened, 2170 
view from Hill of Balboa, 7009 
Panama Canal Zone, Governor’s flag, 
in colour, 2411 

Panchatantra, Sanskrit book, 6972 
Pancreas, its part in digestion, 2063 
Panda, mammal, characteristics, 792 
pictures. 789, 790 

P. & 0. stands for Peninsular and 
' Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
Pandora, demi-goddess, 3519 
what is Pandora’s box ? 4757 
opening of Pandora’s box, 4757 
sculpture by Harry Bates, 4769 
Panegyric, what is it ? 5371 
Panehsi, Egyptian sculpture, 4899 
Pangolin, mammal, characteristics, 2276 
pictures, 2271 : in colour, 4661 
Panicle, in botany, 6495 
Pan-Slavism, movement to bring about 
unity between all Slavonic races. It 
was an important factor in Near Eastern 
affairs during the lOtli century owing 
to Russian support 
Pansv, or heartsease, garden varieties, 
6260 

legend of the pansy, 4734 
member of violet family, 4544 
produced from wild heartsease, 6260 
pictures. 5517, 6383 ; in colour, 4661, 
5642 

Pantagruel, Rabelais’s hero, 4455 
Pantaloon, origin of, 5427 
Pantheon, The, Home, temple, 5504 
pictures, 1782, 5501 
Pantheon, The, Paris, painting by 
Laurens, 3168 
wall paintings, 2930 
pictui-es, 4167, 6363 

Pantograph, for copying drawings on 
the same scale either enlarged or re- 
duced in size 
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Pantomime, origin of, 5427 
Papacy, rise of, 4784 
Papal bull, what it is, 7051 
Paper, history and manufacture, 6337 
Children’s Encyclopedia printed on 
paper from Quebec Province, 2195 
early inventors, 1439, 3579, 6337 
how to make a paper box, with pic- 
ture, 3845 

how to make paper flowers, with pic- 
tures, 5813 

mills in Great Britain, 342 v 
Shakespeare first edition printed on 
Kentish paper, 1034 
things to make with folded paper, and 
pictures, 4218 

what is paper made of ? 3772 
why does heat make it curl ? 3652 
logs for pulping, 2328 
mills of Children’s Encyclopedia, 6337 
process of manufacture, 6339, 6341-4 
Paperchase, how to arrange, 1491 
Paper-nautilus, mollusc, 6586 
pictures, 6577, 6580 
Papin, Denis, French engineer; born 
Blois 1647 ; died in England 1712 ; in- 
ventor of the condensing pump and 
the steam digester, 2746, 3210, 3733 
thinking of wonders of steam, 2749 
Papua. Or New Guinea, territory in 
East Indies, under Australian adminis- 
tration ; area 160,000 square miles ; 
population 450,000; capital Port 
Moresby ; peopled by negroid tribes, it 
is mountainous and thickly forested ; 
copra is the chief export, though there 
is some trade in tobacco, gold, rubber, 
sisal, and copper ; the fauna and flora 
are brilliant : 2444, 2448, 3421 
flag in colour, 2407 
native Are brigade, 3430 
saluting British and German- flags, 1955 
village scene, 3434 

map showing animals, plants, indus- 
tries, 3429 

Papuans. Oceania Negroes inhabiting 
New Guinea and its surrounding islands. 
Bold, impetuous, noisy, and excitable, 
they are a cruel, cannibal race. They 
have long faces, projecting eyebrows, 
and large noses, and they live in a 
communistic manner, many in pile- 
dwellings. Their name means frizzly, 
and their liair is worn like a mop 
Papyrus, paper made from, 6337 
member of Sedge family, 3306 
used bv Egyptians, 426, 2034, 6866 
what it is, 118, 684, 1439 
Egyptian pictures and writing on, 685 
plant growing in Egypt, 685 
Pari. Cathedral city and port of Brazil, 
near the mouth of the Amazon. Famous 
for its great' export of rubber, it trades 
also in nuts, hides, and cacao. 240,000 : 
see page 7012 

Parables, Bible, fig tree, 5189 
good Samaritan, 5188 
great supper, 5189 
hidden treasure, 5062 
labourers, 5063 
leaven, 5062 
merchantman, 5062 
mustard seed, 5063 
net cast into the sea, 5063 
pharisee and publican, 5190 
prodigal son, 5187 
rich fool, 4214 
sower, 5188 
talents, 5061 
tares, 5064 
ten virgins, 5064 
the two debtors, 4212 
unjust judge, 5190 
imjust steward, 5064 
vineyard, 5195 
picture to poem, 2331 
Parabola, how to find area : sec Weights 
and Measures, quickest way of finding 
things 

Paracelsus, Philippus, German-Swiss 
physician and alcliemist ; born Maria- 
Einsicdcln, Switzerland, 1493 ; died 
Salzburg 1541 

Paradise Lost, story of poem, 6655 
Milton’s payment for, 4482 
Ithiiriel and Zephon, 1357 
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Paradise Regained, Milton’s sequel to 
Paradise Lost, 1358 
Paradise tanager, bird in colour, 32G4 
Paradox fruit, what it is, 1204 
Paraffin wax, candles made of, 3762 
product of petroleum, 2967 
use in kiuema, 6707 
Paraguay. Inland republic of South 
America, ; area 1 1 0,000 square miles ; 
population 800,000 ; capital Asuncion. 
Visited by Sebastian Cabot in 1527, it 
was settled by the Spanish in 1535, and 
became independent in 1811. Most of 
it consists of dense jungles or grassy 
uplands, the chief exports being hides, 
timber, tobacco, meat, quebracho, and 
Paraguay tea, 7012 
status of Indians, 6998 
flags in colour, 4011 
Government Palace, 7009 
Maps 

animal life of the country, GS78-79 
general and political, G873 
industrial life, G880-81 
physical features, G874-75 
plant life, G87G-77 
Paraguay tea : see Verba matd 
Parakeet, characteristics, 3500 
varieties, 3499 ; in colour, 3141, 3142, 
3144 

Parallel motion device,' G350 
Parallelogram, how to find area : see 
■\Veights and Measures, quickest way of 
finding things 

Paramaribo. Capital and port of Dutch 
Guiana, exporting coffee, cocoa, and 
sugar. 40,000 : see page 5532 
Paramatta : see Parramatta 
Parana. Second largest South Ameri- 
can river, flowing from the Brazilian 
highlands into the La Plata. It passes 
Corrientes, La Paz, Santa P6, and 
Rosario, and the Paraguay is its tribu- 
tary. 2000 miles: sec page 6999 
Para rubber, what the tree is like, 2568 
picture of tree, 11G9 
Parasites, of mosquito. 2626 
different varieties, 1912, 1913, 388:2 
Parasitic anemone, in colour, 1553, 
1556 

Parasitic fly : sec Ichneumon fly 
Parasitic plants, how they live, 206 
Parasol, painting by Goya, 1309 
Parasol ant : see Sauba ant 
Paratasia, four-spot, beetle in colour, 
facing G327 

Parathyroid gland, functions, 3174 
Paratua, Dahomey, market place, 6743 
Parcae, the Three Pates, 3520, 6937 
Parcel, how to tie up a brown paper 
parcel, with picture, 631 
Pare, Ambroise, Preach surgeon, the 
founder of scientific surgery in Prance ; 
born Laval 1517 ; died Paris 1590 : .see 
page 2504, 2501 

Paielle, Jeanne, her life of self-sacrifice, 
4970, 5092 

Parents, unscdfishness of, 4239 
why are we like our parents ? 4129 
of famous people, 4131-35 
Pari passu, Latin for Together ; liter- 
ally : with equal pace 
Paris, in Greek legend, 4518, 5303 
sculpture, 4395 

Paris, in Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, 6162 

Paris. Capital and largest city of Prance, 
on either bank of the Seine. The 
Roman Lutetia, Paris sprang into 
importance early in the sixth century, 
when it became the capita] of the 
Pranks ; its long history includes many 
insurrections and sieges. One of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, it is 
famous for its boulevards and noble 
open spaces ; the Seine is spanned by 
30 bridges. Chief among the many 
sple.ndid buildings are the cathedral 
of Votre Dame, the most historic 
church in Prance : the Pantheon, 
where the great men of the nation are 
buried ; the Salute Chapelle, probably 
the greatest Gothic masterpiece in the 
world ; the Arc de Triomphe ; the 
Louvre, with its wonderful art 
collection ; the Hotel de Cluny, now a 
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museum; the Invalides, -with the tomb 
of Napoleon ; the Luxembourg, the 
meeting-place of the Senate and 
the home of a fine collection of modern 
art ; the Sorbonne ; the Opera ; the 
Pqlais de Justice ; and the modern 
churches of the Sacre Coeur and the 
Madeleine. The famous Eiffel Tower, 
of iron, 985 feet high, was erected for 
the exhibition of 1889. Besides being 
a great financial, publishing, and edu- 
cational centre, Paris has many and 
varied industries, notably the manu- 
facture of millinery, jewellery, and 
gloves. The population is nearly 
three millions, 4170, 4613 
abbey church of St. Denis, 5986 
Arc de Triomphe, 4648, 6476 
Horses of Marly, 4645 
Hotel de Cluny, 4643, 6359 
Hotel de Ville, 3168, 6476 
Pantlidon, 4648, 6371 
Pont Neuf, built by Henry IV, 1681 
Renaissance churches, 6370 
Sainte Chapelle, 5989 
tapestry weaving, 6738 
Tuileries Palace, 6360, 6370 
what is the Ely see in Paris ? 6596 - 

Pictures of Paris 
Alexander III Bridge, 41G6 
Arc de Triomphe, 41G7 
Boulevard Montmartre, 4167 
Bourse, 5513 
Champs Elysees, 4165 
Cluny Museum, 6368 
Dome des Invalides, 4166 
Eiffel Tower, 2099 
Hotel de Ville, 4167 
Les Invalides, 6356 
Louis XII tomb, 4173 
Louvre, 4166, 6364 
Madeleine, 4168 
Napoleon’s tomb, 1457, 4172 . 

Notre Dame Cathedral, 70, 3925 

Opera House, 4166, 6612 

Palais du Luxembourg, 6364, 6305 

PantheSon, 4107, 0363 

Pasteur’s tomb, 4172 

Petit Palais, 0612 

Place de la Concorde, 4163 

Porte St. Martin, 0302 

St. Assise wireless station, 2097 

St. Denis abbey church, 4173 

Stc. Chapelle, 5987, 6000 

St. Martin’s Canal, 4178 

Shakespeare statue. 4477 

site of Bastille, 4168 

Sorbonne, 6365 

Tomb of Death, by BartholoimS, 5136 
Tuileries Gardens, painting, 3043 
underground railways, 6222 
Val-de-Grace Church, 0365 
VendOme Column, 4168 
Versailles gardens, 4166 
view of seven bridges, 4165 

See also names of buildings, as 
Louvre, Notre Dame 
Parish council, what it is, 4411 
Park, Mungo, Scottish explorer of the 
Niger : born near Selkirk 1771 ; 
died Bussa, We.st Africa, 1806 ; see 
pages 2998, 3000, 2997 
fleeing from ^loor.s, 3005 
Parker, Sir Gilbert, Canadian historical 
novelist ; born Camden East, Ontario, 
1862: see page 4334 
Parker, Harold, sculpture, Ariadne, 4771 
Parker, Sybil C., Jesus, the Good 
Shepherd, painting, 3838 
Parkman, Francis, American historian ; 
born Boston 1823 ; died near there 
1893 : see page 4333 
Parliament, story of its work, 4535 
Charles T and Parliament, 526, 1208 
corruption in early 19th century, 1824 
in reign of Anne, 1214 
king’s speech, 4537 
Simon de Montfort’s, 840 
why arc names not used in parlia- 
ment ? 3890 

Sec also House of Commons, 
"' House of Lords, Hou.ses of Parlia- 
ment, Member of Parliament 
Parma. Ancient city of northern Italy, 
containing an 11th-century cathedral, 
60 churches, a imiversity, and the 
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ducal palace of the Earnese, which 
has many fine examples of Correggio’s 
works. 55,000 

Parmentier, Antoine (1737-1813). .show- 
ed Louis XVI potato plants, 2441 
Parnassus, mountain sacred in ancient 
Greece, 3531 

Paros, island, its marble used by 
Praxiteles, 4271 

Parramatta. Toum of Nev/ South 
Wales, Australia, in a fruit-growing 
district near Sydney. 15,000 
Parret. River of^orset and Somerset, 
flowing past , Bridgwater into the 
Bristol Channel. The Yeo, Isle, and 
Tone axe its tributaries. 35 miles 
Parrot, bird family, 3497 
Gautier’s story of the cat and the 
pan-ot, 779, 3746 
how to teach a parrot to talk, 6667 
do parrots know what they say ? 6604 
Meeting of Parrots, painting by H. S. 
Marks, 3503 

varieties of jiarrots, 3499 

Parry, Sir William Edward, English 

Arctic explorer ; born Bath 1790 ; 

died Ems, Germany, 1855 : see 4604 
expedition (in 1819), 4605 
portrait, 4597 

Parsees, people of India, 1042, 6390 
Parsley, members of Parsley family, 
2436, 2442, 2808 

varieties, 4540 : in colour, 4285, 4661-2 
Parsley fern, in colour, 1800 
Parsnip, of Parsley family, 2442 
food value, 1436 

narrow-leaved water, in colour, 6130 
Parson bird, of New Zealand, 3017 
Parsons, Sir Charles, English engineer ; 
born London 1854 ; creator of the 
steam turbine for ships, 3214, 3738 
portrait, 3733 

Parthenon, Athens, 4143, 5157, 6725 
architectural merits, 5496 
Doric columns, 5508 
figures from frieze, 1037, 4137, 4139 
figures from panel, 4139. 
gener.al view, 3515, 5505 
painting by Frederic E. Church, 3291 
Parthians, Persia conquered by, 6390 
Parthian shot, remark uttered at the 
moment of leaving, so as to give no 
chance of effective reply. The term 
is derived from the practice of the 
Parthian horsemen in shooting arrows 
at their pursuers when retreating 
Partitions of Poland, first 1772, second 
1790, third 1795 : see Poland 
Partridge, characteristics, 4248 
different varieties, 4251 
in colour, 2766, 2768 
nest and eggs, 2635 
Party, entertainment for one, with 
pictures, 999 

novel idea for a party, 3475 
Parvenu, French term for An upstart 
who has risen from obscurity 
Pascal, Blaise, French geometrician 
and philosophical and theological 
writer ; born Clermont-Ferrand 1623 ; 

died Paris 1662 : see 3933, 4456 
his calculating machine, 6340 
law of equal pressure discovered, 5201 
variation of atmospheric pressure 
measured, 5193, 4453 , 

Pasiteles, Greek sculptor of the first 
century B.C., a native of southern 
Italy, 4404 

Pasque flower, member of Buttcrciq') 
famil 3 % 5268 
in colour, 5394 

Passau, old Bavarian cathedral city 
on the Danube, near the Austrian 
frontier. 20.000 
Passenger-pigeon, 4120, 4119 
Passover Feast, celebration of, 1668 
Pasteur, Louis, French chemist and 
raicroscopist, the founder of bacterio- 
logy ; born Dole 1822 ; died near 
St. Cloud 1895 : invented a cure for 
bydroifiiobia, 2623, 6201 
at work in his laboratory, 2625 
painting by Edelfeldt, 3404 
portrait, 4131 
tomb, 4172 

with his daughter, 2625 
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Paste, Colombia, Basilica cle Jesus del 
Rio, 7007 

Pat-a-cake, nursery rhyme pictm*c, 102 
Patagonia. Territory in the extreme 
south of South America, in Argentina 
and Chile. It consists mainly of high 
]iastoral plateaus, with large areas of 
stony desert, there being little or no 
rainfall cast of the Andes during 
eight months of the year 
Patagonian cavy, animal, 1032 
Patagonians. A general name for the 
tall people who inlialdt South America 
south of the Rio Is^ro. They are 
broad-shouldered, very muscular, and 
carry themselves in a stately manner. 
Their faces arc round or oval, their 
noses rather short, and their eyes small. 
They are a peaceful jicople who are 
fast dying out 

Patan, Rcpal, street scene, 2051 
Patching, how to patch, with picture, 
3971 

Patchwork quilt, puzzle, with picture, 
5686, 5814 

Patent, what is it ? 6104 

Pater, Walter, English author, famous 

as a stylist ; born Rondon 1S39 ; 

died Oxford 1891 : see page 3833 
Paterfamilias, Latin for Rather of a 
family 

Pater patriae, Latin for Rather of his 
country 

Paterson, city of LTcw Jersey, U.S.A., 
with an important manufacture of 
.silk, 140,000 

Paterson Inlet, Stewart Island, New 
Zealand, 2095 
Pathans, Indian race, 1942 
Patience, what it is and its effect on our 
lives, 2601 

picture of woman awaiting fisherman’s 
return, 2001 

Patience of Griselda, story from the 
Canterbury Talcs, 5801 
Patmore, Coventry, English poet ; 
born Woodford, Essex, 1823 ; died 
Lymington, Hampshire, 1890 : see 
page 4081 

for poems sec Poetry Index 
Patmos, island of the Aegean where St. 
John lived. 3403 

Patna. Indian commercial centre on 
the Ganges. 125,000 
Budilh-Gaya temple, 5034 
Paton, John, Scottish missionary to 
the Rev/ Hebrides ; bom Kirkmahoe, 
Dumfriesshire, 1824 : died Melbourne 
1894 : sec page 1144 
Paton among the savages, 1141 
Patras. Chief port of western Greece, 
exporting olivc-oil, wine, and currants, 
50,000 ; see page 5146 
Patrick, St., Irish saint who is said to 
haA'o been bom in Scotland and sold 
to an Iiisli chieftain by the Piets and 
Scots. He escaped and studied in 
Gaul, but, feeling a call to convert the 
heathen in Ireland, was ordained, and 
started his ministry in 405. He made 
many converts and founded churches 
and monasteries all over the country. 
He is usually shown banishing the 
serpents, or with a shamrock leaf, 
which he used as a symbol of the 
Trinity : 2401, 3062, 5982, 6918 
baptising two women, 3065 
St. Patrick’s Bell, shrine, 30G3 
St. Patrick’s Tooth, shrine, 3063 
Patriot, The, story, 4306 
Patriotism, heroism and self-sacrifice 
expressed by it, 3341 
Patroclus, story in the Iliad, 5304 
Patron Saint of Shoemakers, story, 6809 
Patterns : see Design 
Patteson, John Coleridge, English 
missionary bishop ; born London 
1327 ; killed ))y natives in iMelanesia 
1871 : see pages 114.2, 1137 
Pattison, Dorothy ; see Dora, .Sister 
Pan. Health resort in sontli-westRrance, 
with magnificent views of the Pyrenees. 
Here is the five-towered castle of the 
kings of Navarre. 40,000 
Paul, St., life before conversion, 5679 
his conversion,, 1906, 6807, 5925 
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labours at Antioch, 6297, 6417 
journey to Rome, 6663 
meeting with Peter, 6053 
on charity, 4337 
trial in Rome, 6666 

work in spreading Christianity, 6557, 
6663 

escaping from Damascus, 5927 
preaching, 5925, 6419, 6537 
with Holy Family, painting by Giovanni 
Bellini, 938 

Paul I, Emneror of Russia (1754-1801), 
4622, 5896 

Paul and Virginia, by Bcrnardin de St. 
Pierre, 4457 

Paiilinus, St., Roman who helped St. 
Augustine in his mission to Britain, 
afterwards having great success in the 
north and founding the see of York 
and Lincoln Cathedral. He later had 
to flee south and became Bishop of 
Rochester, dying there in 644 : see 
page 2778 

Paul Pry, character in the play of the 
same name by John Poole, produced in 
1825. His favourite remark was I 
hope I don’t intrude. Hence Pan! Pry 
means an inquisitive busybody 
Pausanias, Greek traveller and writer 
on art; lived in the second century 
B.o. : see page 4137 
Pavement, why has every pavement a 
kerb ? 4639 

Roman tessclatcd pavement, 4G9 
Pavia. Ancient city of Lombardy, 
Italy, still partly surrounded by walls. 
It has a famous university, a cathedral, 
and a massive medieval castle. 40,000 : 

sec pages 5746, 6110 
Certosa of Pavia. 6109, 0117, 0120 
Pavia, battle of. Victory of the Emperor 
Charles V over Francis I of France in 
1525. The French kipg was taken 
prisoner to Madrid, his forces lost 
10,000 men, and the battle ended 
French domination in Italy 
Pawl, mechanical device, 6351 
Pawnbroker’s shop, what do the three 
balls over it mean ? 5490 
Pax Britannica. Latin term meaning 
British peace, andformedon the analogy 
of Pax Romana. It is applied to the 
peace maintained generafly throughout 
. the British empire 
Pax Romana, meaning, 1406 
Paxton, Sir Joseph (1801-1805), Crystal 
Palace built by him, 3056 
Payer, Julius von. Austrian Arctic 
exi)lorer, discoverer with ^Veyprecht 
of Franz Josef Land ; born Scbonaii, 
Bohemia, 1842 ; died 1915 : see 6436 
Paying the Piper, what it means, 5616 
Payne, John Howard, American writer 
of plays and songs ; born New York 
1791 ; died Tunis 1852 ; author of 
Home, Sweet Horae 1268 
for poems see Poetry Index 
witing Home, Sweet Horae, 1269 
Paysandu, Uruguay, general view, 7011 
P.C. stands for Privy Councillor, police 
constable, or post card 
Pea, as a food, 2431 
fertilises itself, 832 
members of pea family, 4415, 4782, 
5019, 5268, 5890 

picture illustrating food value, 2181 
picture of pods, 2438 
Peace, League of Rations covenant and, 
4747, 6479 
lesson of Crete, 795 
prosi^erity dependent on it,"6264, 6126 
quadriga by Adrian Jones, 5129 
symbolical picture, 6483 
Peace and War, Tolstoy’s book, 4820 
Peace with Honour, Lord Beaconsfleld’s 
description of the results of the Berlin 
Congress of 1878 
Peach, origin of, 1820 
Peach blossom moth, and caterpillar in 
colour, facing 5935 

Peacock, Thomas Love : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Peacock, home and plumage, 4253 
how it came into the world, story, 4484 
picture, 2641 ; in colour, 3261 
Javan, 4251 


Peacock butterfly, with egg, caterpillar, 
and chrysalis, in colour, 6206 
Pea crab, 5477 

Pea grit, magnesium limestone, 2006 
Peak of Derbyshire. Moorland table- 
land at the southern end of the Pennine 
Chain. Kinder Scout, 2,090 feet, is 
its highest point. 337 
giant of tile Peak, legend, 1524 
Peanut, carth-mit, groimd-uub, or 
monkey-nut, 2432, 2439 
how to make John Chinaman of pea- 
nuts, with picture, 1122 
Pear, what the tree is like, 4039 
cuttmg a pear in two, trick, with 
picture, 6302 

goat made from it, with picture, 2235 
flowers and leaves, 4157 
fruit, 1817 ; in colour, 3669 
prickly pear, 3054-5 
Pearl, fisheries, 3420, 3424, 6266 
made by parasite in oyster, 4857, 5234 
Pearl barley, food value loss, 1698 
Pearl bordered fritillary, witii egg, cater- 
pillar and chrysalis, in colour, 6204 
Pearl hyacinth, 6383 
Pearl Mosque, at Agra, 5627, 5084 
Pearl River, view at Canton, 6505 
Pearl-shaped scale moss, llowerlcss 
plant, 3408 

Pear midge, larva inside pear, C0S7 
Pear-tree silk moth, of India, cater- 
pillar in colour, 6209 
Peary, Robert Edwin, Admiral, American 
Arctic explorer, discoverer of the North 
Pole in 1909 ; born Cresson, Penn- 
sylvania, 1856 ; died Washington 

1920 : see pages 3807, 6442 
crossing open channel in ice, 6433 
difficulties in Arctic, 6441 

in Arctic dress, 6430 
wth dog team, 6443 
Peasant ; see Agricultural labourer 
Peasant at the Flood, story and picture, 
6445 

Peasant Revolt (1381), popular rising 
in England under IVat Tyler 
Peasants’ War,rising in Germany, inl524 
and 1525, which was stamped out with 
great cruelty ; a popular revolt against 
civil and religious tyranny, 4295 
Pease-pudding hot, nursery rhyme 
picture, 230 
Peat, what is it ? 4892 
bed at Lough-a-veema. Antrim, 2006 
unloading on Marken Island, 5529 
Pebble, illusion of position under water, 

1921 

cemented together by silica, 2004 
Pebble prominent moth, and caterpillar, 
in colour, facing 5935 
Peccary, American forest pig, 1659 
collared peccary, 1655 
Peche, Alexandre Mathurin. Fishergirl, 
sculpture by. 5130 

Peck, its weight in different foods : 
see Weights and Measures, avorago 
weight of one peck 
Pecker, bird family, 3253 
orange-breasted flower pecker, 3141 
Pedersen, Professor, wireless telephone 
improvements made by, 3364 
Pedro I, king of Portugal, England’s 
trade covenants with, 5398 
Pedrolino, Italian pierrot, 5614 
Peeblesshire. Scottish southern county ; 
area 347 square miles ; population 
16,000 ; capital Peebles 
Peele, George, English poet and writer 
of plays ; born London about 1558 ; 
died after 1596 

Peel, Sir Robert, English statesman ; 
born near Bury, Lancashire, 1788 ; 
died London 1850 ; creator of the 
London police force, 2136 
repealed Corn Laws, 1588, 2138 
greeting his granddaughters, 2135 
portraits 1827, 2133, 4132 
speaking in Parliament, 1587 
Peelers, old nickname of London 
police, 2136 

Peer Gynt, Grieg’s music for Ibsen’s 
play, 4941 

Pegasus, winged horse, 3518, 6821 
Peipus, Lake. Large lake Udng between 
Russia and Esthonia 




Peki 

Peking. Capital of Cliina since 1264, 
having been capital of ICiiblai Khan. 
It is divided by walls into Tartar and 
Chinese cities : inside the Tartar city 
is the Imperial City, and in this again 
the Forbidden City. Peking is a great 
trading and railway centre, and its 
buildings include the temple of Con- 
fueius and the Temple of Heaven. 
1,300,000 : see pages 5628, 6510 
Pictures of Peking 
figure of lion outside old palace, 6508 
porcelain tower. 6505 
streets and street scenes, 6505-7 
Temple of Heaven, 5083 
triple arch in temple, 5635 
umbrella pagoda, 5635 
Pekingese, breed of spaniel, 670, 668 
Pekoe, variety of tea, 2314 
Pelagius, Pope, who he was, 6918 
Pelagosaurus, fossil remains, 1383 
Pelasgic architecture, famous buildings 
that were forerunners of Greek archi- 
tectm-c, 5380 

Pelee, Mont, eruption, 2248, 2132 
Pelias, King, killed by daughters, 6937 
Pelican, characteristics, 3750 
different varieties, 3749 
Pelican’s foot, shell, 1177 
Pe-ling, China, momitain range, 6509 
Pellagra, disease caused by sand-flv, 
6086 

Peloponnesian War, effect on ancient 
Greek art, 4270 
Thucydides, its historian, 5184 
Peloponnesus, Greece, peninsula, 5145 
Pelorus, for detecting errors of the 
compass by noting the bearings of 
celestial objects 

Pelorus Jack, dolpliin, 2152, 2151 
Pelton water wheel, 6351 
Peludo, hairy armadillo, 2274, 2275 
Pelvis, what it is, 1694 
Pembroke. Capital and port of Pem- 
brokesiiire, with remains of a castle 
and an abbey. Pembroke Dock, 2 
miles away, is a naval station on 
Milford Haven. 16,000 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, arms in 
colour, 4988 
view of building, 6238 
Pembroke College, Oxford, arms in 
colour, 4988 

Pembroke Dock, I\Iilford Haven’s fine 
port, 3553 

Pembrokeshire. County of South 
Wales ; area 614 sciuarc miles ; popu- 
lation 92,000 ; capital Pembroke. 
Other towns are Haverfordwest, Fish- 
guard, St. David’s, and Milford Haven 
rocky coast, 2000 

Pen, materials used in its making, 2033 
liow to clean a fountain-pen, 256 
wdiat is the hole in the i)en nib for ? 1922 
why will a pen and ink unite on paper 
better than on a slate ? 2921 
manufacture of fountain pen, 2035-2038 
steel pen making, 2039 
Pena Castle, Portugal, 5403 
Pen-and-ink drawing, how to do, and 
picture, 2738 

Penang. Island containing George 
Town, chief port of northern Malaya, 
British since 1786. Population 300,000 : 

see page 3420 
Hindu temple, 3419 
Pencil, manufacture of a lead pencil, 
picture stoiy, 1409 

balancing it on a needle point, with 
picture, 123 

liow to sharpen a pencil, 1625 
in use in 1565 : see page 2034 
lead in a pencil is grapliite, 3648 
rubbing out ; what happens ? 439 
what makes a lead pencil write ? 3648 
udiy will a slate pencil write on slate 
but not on paper ? 2542 
hov/ it is made, 1409-1412 
mark under microscope, 1910 
Penda, king of Mercia, killed in battle 
when over eighty (in 655), 2778 
Pendulum, applied to motor-car mecha- 
nism, 4330 

first made by Galileo. 3609 
how to make Foucault’s pendulum, with 
picture, 6299 
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working of clock’s pendulum, 6831 
Penelope, story in the Odyssey, 5304 
Penguin, bird, species, 4002, 6552 
various types, 4001 

Penicaud, Jean, painter of early Flemish 
enamels, 6738 

Peninnis Point, Scilly Isles, 2129 ^ 
Peninsular War, campaign that led to 
Napoleon’s downfall, 1456, 5276, 5400 
Penknife, how to use as a compass, 6176 
Penmaenmawr, Carnarvonshire, 1462 
Penn, William, English Quaker colon- 
iser, the founder of Pennsylvania ; born 
London 1644 ; died Ruscombe, Berk- 
shire, 1718 ; see pages 3676, 3673 
Pennant’s parakeet, bird, in colour, 3141 
Pennethorne, Sir J., Somerset House in 
London partly built by him, 4231 
Pennine Chain. Chief English mountain 
system, running from north to south in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, Westmorland, Yorkshire, and 
Lancashire. Its chief peaks are Cross 
FeU, 2900 feet, Mickle Fell, 2600 feet, 
Wlaernside, 2400 feet, and Inglcborough 
2370 feet: in the north it is broken 
by the Tyne Gap and in the centre by 
the Aire Gap : 212 

Pennsylvania. Great American coal 
and oil-producing State; area 45,000 
square miles : population 8,800,000 ; 
capital Harrisbiug. Anthracite is found 
over an area of 472 square miles, and 
there arc great iron and steel manu- 
factures. Here arc Philadelphia 
(1,850,000), Pittsburgh (600,000), 
Scranton (140,000), and Reading 
(110,000). Abbreviation Pa. 
William Penn founds it, 3676 
great bridge at Rockville, 3803 
State fiag, in coloiu, 2410 
Penny, disappearing penny, trick, with 
picture, 2609 

mysterious penny, trick, with picture, 
5933 

problems uith pennies, 4830, 4952 
simple trick with one, 875 
suspended penny, trick, with pictures, 
5194 

what do the letters B.M. on a penny 
mean? 6467 . 

what do the words round it mean ? 930 
M'ho is Britannia on a penny ? 6106 
Ponnycress, llower in colour, 4420 
Penny -in -the -slot machine, how it 
works, %vith pictures, 1299 
Penny Post, coming of, 5458 
Post Office’s opposition to it, 1829 
Sir Rowland Hill introduced it in 1840, 
sec pages 1585, 4626 
Pennyroyal, plant described, 5892 
iiower, in colour, 6128 
Pennyweight : see Weights and Mea- 
sures, apothecary’s weight 
Pennywort, marsh., flower, 5891 
Penrhyn, slate quarry, N. Wales, 5845 
Penrose, J. Doyle, his paintings, Iduna, 
2887 

Margaret of Anjou meets a Robber, 955 
Penryn, Cornwall, granite quarry, 5849 
Penshurst. Kentish village near 'Ton- 
bridge with a splendid medieval manor 
house, Penshurst Place : 6236 
picture, 6251 

Pensioner, Great War pensioners, 4657 
Pentad, what it is, 6720 
Pentland Hills, Range of hills in Mid- 
lothian, Peeblesshire, and Lanark- 
shire. 1900 feet 
Pentstemon, flower, 6382 
Pen-y-Benglog, Wales, 1460 
Pen-y-Darran, Trevithick’s engine run 
on colliery tramlines there, 2752 
Pen-y-Gareg, dam, 4506 
Penzance. Westernmost English town, 
on Mount’s Bay, Cornv'all. A popular 
resort, it has a very mild climate, and 
from here steamers ply to the Scilly 
Islands. Near it is St. l^IichaeTs Mount. 
12,000 

Pepin, king of the Franks, crowned at 
Soissons in 751 : see pages 2521, 4292 
Pepler, H. A. C. : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Pepper, cultivation method, 2803 
black and cayenne, plant in colour, 2686 
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Negroes pleking in Louisiana, 3796 
plantation in British Malaya, 2803 
ripe berries, 2802 

.stem section under microscope, 1910 
Peppercorn rent, what is it ? 5616 
Peppermint, where it grows, 2808 
Peppermint ereams, how to make, 752 
Peppermint oil, cause of smell, 2808 
Pepper saxifrage, flower in colour, 4418 
Pepsin, aid to digestion, 2062 
Peptone, synthetic, 4348 
Pepys, Samuel, English diarist; horn 
London 1633 ; ^ied Clapham 1703 ; 
author of the most intimate and human 
diary in existence : 1850 
uses Shelton’s shorthand, 6844 
finds Evelyn writing his diary, 1848 
Per, Latin for Through 
Perak, flag in colour, 2407 
Per annum, Latin for By the year ; 

frequently written p.a. 

Peratorrhina beetle, in coloiu, 6327 
Per centum, Latin for By the hundred 
written 'per cent., p.c., or % 

Perch, protective colouring, 4976 
fish, in colour, facing 5197 
Percheron horse, team, 1901 
Percivalo, Sir, his quest of the Holv 
Grail. 6943 

Percy, Thomas, compiled Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry, 2101 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Perdita, character in Shakespeare’s 
play, A Winter’s Tale, 6052 
Pereda, Jose Maria de : see De Pereda 
Peregrine falcon, characteristics, 3626 
pictures, 2767, 3633 
Perennial, meaning of term, 3178, 
4641, 6258 

Perennial coinfiower, 6380 
Perennial phlo.x, flower, 6380 
Perennial rye grass, 8306, 3307 
Perfection stock, flower, 0383 
Perfume, coal-tar produces, 4472 
Pergamum, school of sculpture, the 
final stage of Greek art, 4396, 44()3 
Roman bridge, 5511 
Wounded Wanior, sculpture from, 4400 
Periander, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, 6848 

Pericles, Athenian statesman and 
orator ; born probably Athens about 
495 B.c. ; died there 429 B.C. ; builder 
of the Parthenon and the Odeon ami 
beautifier of Athens : 3124 
famous bust in British Museum, 4269 
on patriotism, 3341 
panegyric by Pericles, 5371 
I’hidias incurs his displeasure, 4143 
portrait, 3119 
Peridot, jewel, 1303 
Perigueux. Ancient capital of Perigord, 
France, with a Byzantine cathedral 
begun in the 10th century. Near by 
are remains of a Roman amphitheatre, 
aqueducts, baths, and temples. 35,000 ; 
see page 5743 

Perim. British island coaling station 
in the Strait of Bab-cl-Mandeb, occu- 
pied ill 1857 : sec page 3418 
Periscope, device for revealing hidden 
objects by means of reflecting mirrors 
used by submarines for examining the’ 
surface of the sea and by soldiers in the 
ti'cnches for seeing over the top 
Periwinkle, relatives that produce 
nibber, 2568 

lesser, flower, in colour, 4906 
variegated, flower, 6384 
Periwinkle, shellfish, 1177, 0577 
Perlrin, Sir William, aniline dye dis- 
covered by, 4472 

Perks, Sidney, restores London Guild- 
hall, 4230 

Perils, flag, in colour, 2407 
Perm, Cathedi'al and industrial city 
of East Russia, on the Kama, with a 
great transit trade. 100,000 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
of League of Nations, 4749 
its work, 6479, 6488 
Permeameter, for measuring magnetic 
induction in iron 
Permian Age, strata. 1260 
map of strata in Britain, 1258 
sandstone, 2000 
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Pern. 

Pernambuco. Or Recife, Brazilian port, 
exporting sugar, cotton, coffee, cocoa, 
hides, dye-woods, and rubber. Bounded 
in 1504, it lias a cathedral and some of 
the finest buildings in the country. 

240.000 : see page 7012 

Pernau. Esthonian port on the Gulf of 
Riga. 18,000 : see page 6022 
Perpetual motion, what docs it mean ? 
5738 

Perpignan. Old Erench city on the 
Spanish border, famous for its com- 
manding citadel, 14t^century cathe- 
dral, and Mooiish-Gbthic cloth-hall. 

40.000 

Perrault, Charles, French writer of 
fairy talcs ; born Paris 1628 ; died 
there 1703 ; see page 399 
Perrault, Claude, designed eastern 
facade of the Louvre, 6370 
Perronet, Edward, English writer . of 
hymns ; born Sundridge, Kent, 1721 ; 

died Canterbury in 1792 
Perrot, French archaeologist, 6986 
Perry, Captain, Japanese trade opened 
by him, 6616 

Perry, James, metal pens first made by 
him in 1820 : sec page 2034 
Perseids, meteor shower, 3608 
Persephone : sec Proserpina 
Persepolis, famous palace, 5377 
palaces and halls, 5374 
picture of Darius from, 6805 
Perse School, Cambridge, arms, in 
colour, 4989 

Perseus, stories of Perseus, 4968, 5736 
rescuing Andromeda, sculpture, 5257 
with grey sisters, 4967 
Pershing, General, portrait, 1707 
Persia. Ancient kingdom of western 
. Asia ; area about 030,000 square miles ; 
population 10,000,000 ; capital Tehe- 
ran (220,000). It consists largely of 
arid tablelands, most of the centre and 
east being a salt desert, and travel is 
mainly by caravan and transport by 
pack animals. Its resources arc for the 
most part still undeveloped, though 
petroleum is produced and cereals, 
cotton, gums, fruit, and tobacco ex- 
ported. Manufactures include carpets, 
silks, and cotton fabrics. The chief 
toums are Tabriz, Ispahan, IMeshed, 
Kerman, Yezd, Bushire, Resht, and 
Hamadan. The Persians are mostly 
Moslems, under the rule of a Shah ; see 
page 6385 

Chancellor paves the way for English 
trade, 4600 

rank as oil-producing count^ 5 ^ 2968 
Pictures of Persia 
door in lacquer work, 71 
flags, in colour, 4011 
man on donkey, 89 
people and scenes, 6385, 6392-97 
symbolical jficture, 6391 

Maps of- Persia 

animal life of the country, 6399 
general and political, 6400 
plant life, industrial life, and physical 
features, 6398 

Persia, Ancient, history, 6387 
ancient Zoroastrian religion, 5085 
architectural wonders, 5377 
Babylon captured, 3102 
Herodotus on Persia, 5184 
invasion of Greece, 3122, 40.27 
India invaded, 2810 
Saracenic architecture, 5621, 5624 
stories of Persia : see Stories 
Persian art, influence of Egyptian and 
Assyri.an art, 3902 
art without perspective, 443 
pottery developed to fine art, 6737 
Persian Gulf. Arm of the Arabian Sea 
lying between Persia and Arabia 
pearl fisheries, 6266 
Portugal once controlled trade, 5400 
Persian literature, 5675 
Persians. The name given to the 
inhabitants of Persia. Strictly there is 
no race of this name, the agricultural 
aborigines of this country being 
Tajiks of the round-headed Alpine 
stock. The long-headed race also 
inliabiting this region are called 
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Iranians from their language. ^ As a 
nation the Persians have had a great 
history and an interesting literature 
Persicaria, members of family. 5520 
climbing, flower in colour, 4664 
pink, flower in colour, 4663 
Personality, its evolution, 4086 
Perspective, inverted, 443 
what it is, 5120 

Perspectoscope, for emphasising the 
perspective effect of drawing and 
photographs and giving them a stereo- 
scopic appearance 
Perspiration: see Sweat gland 
Perth. Cathedral city and capital of 
Perthshire, on the Tay. Finely situated 
among wooded hills, it is noted espe- 
cially for its dyeing industry. It con- 
tains a 13th-century church in which 
John Knox preached. 35,000 
arms in colour, 4991 
Perth. Capital and commercial centre 
of Western Australia, on the Swan 
river. It has two cathedrals and a uni- 
versity ; Fremantle is its port. 130,000 
views, 2578, 2580 

Perthshire. Scottish county ; area 
2294 square miles : population 126,000 ; 
capital Perth. Here are the Tay, the 
Grampians, Lochs Tay and Katrine, 
and Strathmore ; towns include Crieff, 
Dun])lane, and BlairgouTie 
woods by Loch Achray, 2131 
Pertinax, Roman Emperor, 2879 
Peru. Western maritime Republic of 
South America ; area 722,000 square 
miles ; population 5,550,000 ; capital 
Lima (180,000). The centre and 
greater part is a lofty Andean plateau, 
sinking in the cast to the forests of the 
Amazon, while the fertile coastal belt is 
the chief centre of population. The lar- 
gest toums are Callao, the port of Lima, 
Arequipa, Mollendo, Ayacucho, Payta, 
and Cuzco ; copper, silver, petroleum, 
sugar, cotton, coffee, alpaca wool and 
guano are the chief exports. Formerly 
the centre of the Inca empire, Peru was 
conquered in 1532 by Pizarro, and re- 
mained Spanish up to 1821 : see pages 
6997, 7016 

Chinese influence on civilisation, 1014 
llamas domesticated, 1633 
maize worshipped as god, 1702 
flag in colour, 4011 
scenes, 7010 

sugar cane plantation. 5110 
Maps of Peru 

animal life of the country, 6878-79 
general and political, 0873 
industrial life, 6880-81 
physical features, 0874-75 
plant life, 6870-77 

Perugia. Picturesque city of central 
Italy, the former centre of the Umbrian 
.eschool of art. It lias a richly decorated 
Gothic cathedral, while the church of 
St. Peter has pictures and pillars by 
Raphael, Parmigiano and Perugino. 

70,000 : sec page 825 
Etruscan relics found, 6992 
Raphael at Perugia. 6191 
San Bernardino church, 6117 
San Domenico, stained glass, 6734 
Perugino, Pietro Vanucci, Italian 
painter of the Umbrian school ; born 
Cittfi del Pieve, Umbria, 1446 ; died 
Fontignano near Perugia 1524 ; the 
teacher of Raphael, 825, 6190 
Adoration of Holy Child, 1663 
The Madonna, 3594 
Virgin and Child, 824 
Peruvian bark, from cinchona, 2683 
plant in colour, 2687 
Peruvian cactus, 3054 
Peruvian sheep, alpaca, 1532 
Peruzzi, Balciassare, Tuscan architect, 
a pupil of Bramante ; born Siena 1481 ; 

died about 1536 : see page 6111 
work on St. Peter’s, Rome, 6112 
Peshawar. Indian military centre near 
the Khyber I’ass 
Pessimism, cowardice . of, 3462 
Pestalozzi, Johann, Swiss educationist 
and author ; born Zurich 1746 ; died 
Brugg 1827 : see pages 4673, 4960 
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portrait, 1955 
with two i)\ipils, 4961 
I etal, what it is and docs, 332, 831 
different forms of corollas, 6195 
Petchora. Russian river flowing from 
the Urals into the Arctic. 1000 miles 
Peter I, The Great, Russian tsar who 
introduced western civilisation : born 
IMoscow 1672 ; died St. Ikdcrsburg 
'1725 : reigned alone from 1696 : see 
page 5894 ’ 

Bering’s Siberian expedition sent out 
by him, 4602 

Falconet’s spirited statue, 4646 
Russian legends, 4815 
at Deptford dockyard, 5893 
looking into House of Lords, 5897 
statue in Petrograd, 6023 
Peter III, emperor of Russia (1728- 
1762), 5895 

Peter, St, or Simon Peter, his life story, 
6789 

called to follow Jesus, 3960 
denial of Jesus, 4702 
his meeting with St. Paul, 6053 
Ills vision, 6171 
loyalty to Jesus asserted, 4586 
name for followers of Christ, 6417 
runs to sepulchre, 4826 
summoned to Cornelius, 6172 
Pictures of St Peter 
denies the Lord, 4584 
portraits, 6173, 6787 
preaching, by Fra Angelico, 5557 
running with John to sepulchre, 3404 
Peter the Hermit, of Amiens, Freimh 
crusader monk, the preacher of tlie 
First Crusade ; flourished 1095-1115 ; 
see page 3267 

led to Rome by barefooted kings, 3269 
Peter, Victor, Two Friends, sculpture 
by liira, 5009 

Peterborough. Railway and agricultural 
centre in Northamptonshire, on the 
Neue. It has a splendid cathedral, 
began about 1118. 36,000 : see pages 
5866, 5872 

Thorpe Hall and its ancient archi- 
tecture, 6242 
arms in colour, 4991 
west front of cathedral, 5879 
Peterborough, Ontario, largest hy- 
draulic lift in world, 4880 
Peterhead. Aberdeenshire fishing port, 
the easternmost town in Scotland. 

13,000 

Peterhouse, Cambridge, 5243 
college arms in colour, 4988 
Peter Pan, play by Sir J. M. Barrie. 
406 

Kensington Gardens figure by Sir 
George Frampton, 4232 
Peter the First Island, Antarctic, Bel- 
lingshausen discovers, 6550 
Petition of Right (1628), declaration by 
Parliament of the rights of the people 
of England ; assented to by Charles I, 
521, 525 

Petra, wonderful rock city discovered 
by Burckbardt, 6984 
Acropolis hill, 6280 
rock temple of Ed-Deir, 6990 
Petrarch, Francesco, Italian lyrical 
poet, the lover of Laura ; born 
Arezzo, Tuscany, 1304 ; died Arqua 
near Padna 1374 : see page 4582 
portrait, 4581 
Petrel, species of, 4002 
pictures of tyi^es, 2766, 3999 
storm petrel in colour, 2900 
Petrie, Sir W. Flinders, archaeological 
discoveries in Palestine and Egypt, 
6856, 6984 

Petrograd. Former capital of Russia, 
on the Neva. Up to 1914 it was the 
chief Russian commercial and manu- 
facturing centre, and had a great ex- 
port trade, but its prosperity and 
population have greatly declined.'^ Here 
are the Kazan cathedral and that of 
St. Isaac, the Winter Palace, and the 
fortress of St Peter and St Paul. 
Kronstadt, an island fortress, is the 
city’s outport. Up to the War its name 
was St. Petersburg, and it is now known 
as Leningrad. 1,750,000 
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Petrograd ' 

ralconct’s spirited statue of Peter the 
Great, 4646 

Peter the Great builds, 5895 
Catiiedral of Pesurrection, 5749 
Cathedral of St. Isaac, G023 
Peter the Great, statue, 6023 
St. Peter and St. Paul, bridge and 
fortress. 6023 

Petrol, product of petroleum, uses, 
2961, 2966, 4320 

control, in aeroplane’s cockpit, 4602 
level, position in carburetter, 4320 
pipe, in two -stroke engine, 4327 
pipe union, in carburetter, 4320 
tank, position on aeroplane, 4690 
tank, position on motor-car, 4325 
tank, position on motor-cycle, 4328 
See also Oil, mineral 
Petroleum, British Empire’s produetion 
of oil, 1943 
refining, 3089, 3090 
specific gravity, 4954 
Petrol pump, how it works, 5249 
Petropaulovsk. Fishing port and 
trading centre of Kamchatka. (500) 
Petrous bone, which it is, 1692 
Petruchio, character in Shakespeare’s 
Taming of the Shrew. 6044 
Pets, hedgehog as a pet, 3107, 6796 
how to keep a pet scpiirrel, 6927 
keeping a goat as a pet, 1866 
keeping ants as pets, 3231 
Pettie, John, Scottish historical painter ; 
born Edinburgh 1839 ; died Hastings 
1893 : see page 2545 

Pictures by Pettie 
Drumhead Court Martial, 2554 
The Puritan, 1209 
The Boyalist, 1209 
The Vigil, 3505 

Petty Sessions, work explained, 4776 
Petworth, Sussex, street scene, 1590 
Pevensey. Homan Anderida, Sussex 
village near Eastbourne at wliich 
William the Conqueror landed. A 
Cinque Port, it has a ruined Norman 
castle (500) : see page 708 
castle, 962 

Peveril of the Peak, Scott’s novel, 
illustration, 2720 

Peyre, Raphael C., Children at Play, 
sculpture, 4898 

Flower and Butterfiy, sculpture, 5013 
Phae.stus, Crete, ancient palace, 322 
palace stairs, and ruins, 6988-90 
Phaethon, classical demigod, 3518 
Phaethon’s chariot, what is it ? 6598 
Phagocyte : see Blood cells, white 
Phalacrognathus, Muller’s, beetle, in 
colour, facing 6327 
Phalanger, pouched animal, 2390 
Phalanna polymena of India, moth, 
caterpillar, in colour, 6210 
Phalarope, bird, habits, 3876 
grey phalarope, 3875 
red-necked, in colour, 3022 
Phaleron Bay, Piraeus, Greece, 5154 
Phallusia, sea squirts, 5346 
Phanerogam, meaning of word, 3409 
Phanocus, Emperor, beetle in colour, 
facing 6327 

Phantom Cats, The, story, 6951 
Pharaoh, cruelty to Israelites, 1113 
dream interpreted by Joseph, 990 
invited Jacob to live in Egypt, 994 
Pharisee, Jesus and the Pharisees, 
1665, 4339 

Pharnaces. prince of Pontus, 5494 
Pharsalia, battle of, decisive victory 
won in 48 n.c. by Julius Caesar over 
Pompey. during the Roman Civil War. 
Ph.B. Stands for Bachelor of Philo- 
sophy. The letters stand for the Latin 
words Philosophiae Baccalaureus 
Ph.D. Stands for Doctor of Philosophy. 
The letters stand for the Latin words 
Philosophiae Doctor 
Pheasant, family and its allies, 4247 
Argus, and Elliot’s, 4249 
Mongolian and silver, 4251 
types, in colour, 2767, 3263 

See also under specific names 
Pheasant’s eye, wiiat it is like, 4543 
flower, in colour, 4664 
Pheasant shells, 1179 
Pheeda, star of the Plough, 3726 
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Pheidippides, his race from Marathon to 
Athens, 5088 

Pheon, heraldic charge, 926 
Phidias, Athenian sculptor, the greatest 
of Greece ; born probably Athens 
about 500 B.c. ; died about 430 ; 
maker of the famous statue of the 
Olympian Zeus and one of the decora- 
tors of the Parthenon at Athens : 

see pages 3124, 4142 
Elgin marbles carved by him, 3765 
why his art is greatest thing that Greece 
produced, 4269 
head of Athene, 4141 
Jupiter, huge statue, 4888 
portrait, 3119 

Phigalia, frieze from ancient temple of 
Apollo, now in British Museum, 4144 
sculi>tured figures from frieze, 4146-47 
Philadelphia. One of the greatest 
commercial, industrial, and educational 
centres of U.S.A.. on the Delaware 
river, Pennsylvania. The third largest 
city in the Union, it has busy railway, 
shipping, engineering, hardware, arid 
textile industries, and covers about 130 
square miles. Pennsylvania University 
has 10,000 students. 1,850,000 
Benjamin Franklin a prmter there, 5326 
first American Congress held, 3678 
Broad Street, 3802 
Independence Hall, 3681 
State House, 3790 

Philae, Egypt, famous temple that is 
sometimes submerged, 5380, 6872 
Temple of Isis, 5383, '5384 
Philemon, Baucis and Philemon, 5086 
Philip n, King of Spain, 1527-1598; 
Armada sent because England helped 
Holland, 1084, 3880, 5274 
Escurial built by his order, 6372 
marriage to Marj-^ of England, 1082 
Netherlands oppressed by him. 5527 
Philip H, of Macedon : see Philip of 
Macedon 

Philip IV, Spanish king, 1605-1665, 
patron of Velasquez and Rubens : 

see pages 1310, 6674, 6679 
in hunting custume, by Velasciuez, 1313 
portrait by Velasquez, 1315 
visits Velasquez, 6677 
Philip Augustus, the French king who 
recovered Normandy from England ; 
born 1165 ; died Mantes 1223 ; 

reigned from 1180 : see i)age 3920 
in Shakespeare’s King John, 6289 
Philip of Burgundy, portrait, 3917 
Philip of Macedon, king and general : 
born Pella 382 n.c. ; assassinated 
there 336 B.C. ; father of Alexander 
the Great : 3126, 5156 
stories about him, 3370 
gold coin, 5390 
portrait, 3119 

Philip, St., what is kno^ra of him, 6791 
portrait, 6787 

Philippa, queen of England, story of 
the burghers of Calais, 954 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, 956 
Phihppe Pot, famous tomb in the 
Louvre, 4644 

Philippi, battle of. Famous as the 
battle in the last act of Shakespeare’s 
play of Julius Caesar. Two battles 
were fought in 42 b.c. between the forces 
of Brutus and Cassius, the murderers 
of Caesar, and Mark Antony and 
Octavian, Caesar’s heir. The defeat 
and deaths of Cassius and Brutus made 
Antony and Octavian masters of the 
Roman world : 5156 
Philippine Islands. Group of about 
2000 Islands in the West Pacific, since 
1898 an American possession ; area 
40,000 square miles ; population 
10,500,000; capital Manila (280,000). 
The whole archipelago is mountainous 
and volcanic, while primeval forests 
cover the hills, but in the lowlands rice, 
maize, sugar, cotton, coffee, and to- 
bacco are produced. Discovered in 1521 
by Magellan, the islands are peopled by 
mixed Malay and aboriginal races, most 
of the Malays being Moslems or Roman 
Catholics, 3792 

Manila rope made from abaca, 429 
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nireless station, 2214 
coconut harvest, scenes, 2070-1 
flag, in colour, 2411 

rice bound up into small sheaves, 1700 
terraced rice fields, 1699 
map showing industrial life, 3696 
Philippopolis. Ancient Bulgarian town 
on the Maritza, making siiks, leather, 
cottons, and attar of roses. 65,000 : see 
page 5152 

Philipps, Colwyn : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Philistine, Cretan of the mainland, 
called ]?hilistines by Israelites, 796 
Samson captured by them, 1488 
wars with Israelites, 1366, 1857, 1861 
Phillip, Arthur, English sailor; born 
London 1738 ; died Bath 1814 ; or- 
ganiser of the first convict settlement 
in Australia ; founder of Sydney and 
first governor of New South Wales : see 
page 2381 

Phillpotts, Eden, English novelist ; 
born Mount Aboo, India, 1862 : see 
page 3714 

Philobolus fungus, spores scattered by 
explosion, 946 
Philologist, meaning of, 563 
Philosopher, thinkers of old times, 4837 
Asiatic philosophers, 5077 
on space, 862 

Pythagoras invented the name, 1038 
Socrates, Aristotle, and Plato, 5819 
Philosophy, Raphael’s picture, 1038 
Philpot, Glyn, Little Dancer, painting 
by him, 2676 

Phlegethon, river of under-world, 6930 
Phlogiston, false theory of matter, 6310 
Phlox, perennial, flower, 0380 
Phobos, moon of Mars, 3237 
Phocas Column, Home, 5511 
Phoebe, goddess of the Moon, 3516 
Phoebe, moon of Saturn, 3354 
Phoenicians, art dominated by 
Assyrian art, 3902 

Brit-ain probably reached by, 462, 770 
building material for the Temple at 
Jerusalem supplied, 770 
Cadiz founded by them, 5272 
discovered glass, 4374 
sailed round Cape of Good Hope, 771 
Ancient Britons trading with the 
Phoenicians, 463 
bartering goods, 5389 
loading their boat, 773 
Phoenix, what it was, 5617 
Pholas shell, 6580 

Phonautograph, for registering the 
vibrations of a sounding body 
Phone, a termination indicating some- 
thing to do with sound, from the Greek 
Phonendoscope, stethoscope in which 
sounds are magnified by two discs of 
vulcanite 

Phonograph, Edison invents it, 5948 
sound waves of an orchestra can be 
studied by, 6429 

Phonometer, for indicating the number 
of vibrations of a body giving out 
sound, such as a tuning fork 
Phonomotor, for transforming sound 
waves into mechanical work 
Phormium, what it is and its uses, 2564 
growing and harvesting, 2563 
Phosphates, Australia produces, 2448 
Nauru Island produces, and exports, 
2696, 3422 

Ocean Island exports, 3422 
Phosphorescence, what it is, 4520 
sea lit by animalcules. 4856 
what is it ? 4642 

animalcules under microscope, 1915 
Phosphoros, or Lucifer, 3518 
Phosphoroscope, for measuring the 
length of time during which phosphor- 
escence may last 

Phosphorus, element essential to proto- 
plasm, 830 

match-making, and danger of using 
phosphorus, 1673, 1678 
Photography, how to photograph with- 
out a camera, with pictures, 2857 
influence on portrait painting, 2668 
miniature painting superseded, 2419 
of maguetie storms, 362 
use in wireless receiving, 2220 
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Photography 

whnt photographs are, 5250 
X-ray photography described, 2464 
why do they photograph a man’s iinger- 
print ? 6728 

camera used by diver, 4750 
how; camera works, 4754-5 
silver bromide crystals, 4751 

See also Camera and Kincma 
Photometer, for measuring intensity of 
light 

Photo-synthesis, what it is, 460 
Phrenology, what is meant by, 6720 
is phrenology true ? 2^41 
Phrygian, meaning of name, 6104 
Phyllophora, membrane-leaved sea- 
weed, 3414-5 

Phyllopods, development in the Silurian 
Age, 888, 1009 

Phylloxera, vine-attacking aphis, 1818, 
5721 

Phylosamia cynthia of China, moth, 
cateri)il]ar, in coloiur, 6210 
Physical Energy, Watts’s bronze group 
in Kensington Gardens, 4767, 4772 
Physical science, Aristotle laid its 
foundations, 1288, 2153 
Physics, pioneers of the science, 6309 
meaning of word, 4593 
Physiology, founded by Vesalius, 5569 

PHYSIOLOGY TABLES 
Kate of the Heaht-beat ix Various 
Animals each Minute 
Elephant , . , . 25 to 28 

Horse 26 to 40 

Ass 46 to 50 

Ox .. .. .. 40 to 50 

Man 70 to SO 

Sheep 70 to 80 

Goat 70 to 80 

Pig 70 to 80 

Dog 90 to 100 

Cat 120 to 140 

Kabbit . . . . 120 to 150 

Birds 120 to 180 

Time Occupied in Cij{cul.vtion of 
THE Blood in Seconds 

Dog 15 to 17 

Goat 14 

Kabbit 8 

Squirrel .... 4^ 

Man 23 

Average A:\iount op Blood in 

Various Animals 


Part of total 
Body Weight 
Adult Man . . . . one-thirteenth 

Horse one-eighteenth 

Ox one-thirtieth 

Sheep , . , . one-twenty-(ifth 

Goat one-tAventy-fifth 

Pij; one-twenty-eighth 

Dog one-eighteenth 

Gat one-twentieth 

Kabbit . . . . one- thirty-second 

Birds one- twenty-ninth 

Nu-mber of Kespirations a Minute 

Horse G to 10 

Ox 10 to 15 

Sheep 12 to 20 

Goat 12 to 20 

Dog 15 to 28 

Cat 20 to 30 

Kabbit 50 to GO 

Whale 4 to 5 

Man .. 12 to 19 

Average Height in Inches of Male 
Adults of Various Xations 

inclies inches 

Laplander.. 00*7 Euegian .. 65-4 

Bushman . . 02 German . . GC-2 

I\ralay.. .. 03 1 Arab.. .. G6-2 

Peruvian .. G3-1 Belgian .. G6-2 

Burmese .. 03-4 Dane.. ..•G6-2 

Einn . . . . 03-8 Irish . . . . G7 

Chinese .. 04-2 English .. 07*4 

iMagyar . . 04 *2 Scottish . . 07-4 

Jew G4() Swedish .. 07-4 

French . . 05 Kaffir. . . . C7-S 

Hindu . . 05 Iroquois . . 08*2 

Eskimo . . 05 I’olynesian 09*5 

Kussian . . 05*4 Patagonian 70*3 


INDEX 

Average Height and Weight 
of Human Beings 

Height Height Weight Weight 
of of of of 


Age Male Female Male Female 



ft 

in. 

ft 

in. 

st. 

lb. 

st 

lb. 

1 . 

2 

54. 

2 

34 

1 

44. 

.1 

4 

2 . 

2 

84. 

*.2 

7 . 

. 2 

44. 

.1 

in 

3 . 

2 

11 . 

.2 

10 . 

2 

0 . 

.2 

34 

4 . 

3 

1 . 

is 

0 . 

i 2 

9 . 

*2 

8 

5 . 

3 

4 . 

.3 

3 . 

’ 2 

12 . 

. 2 

11 

6 . 

3 

7 . 

.3 

6 . 

i 3 

24 

*2 

133 

7 . 

o 

10 . 

.3 

8 . 

. 3 

71 ; 

is 

54 

8 . 

3 

11 

.3 

104. 

. 3 

13 . 

.3 

10 

9 . 

4 

u. 

.4 

03. 

. 4 

44. 

.3 

134 

10 . 

4 

33. 

.4 

3 . 

. 4 

114. 

.4 

0 

11 . 

4 

54. 

.4 

5 . 

. 5 

o 

.4 

12 

12 . 

4 

7\ 

.4 

74. 

.. 5 

03 i 

.5 

04 

13 . 

4 

9 

.4 

93. 

. 5 

124. 

.0 

3 

14 . 

4 

m. 

.4 

113. 

. C 

8 . 

.0 

123 

15 . 

5 


.5 

1 . 

. 7 

43. 

. 7 

SI 

10 . 

5 


.5 

U. 

. 8 

7 . 

.8 

1 

17 . 

5 

64. 

.5 

24. 

. 9 

5 . 

.8 

34 

IS . 

5 

7 . 

.5 

24. 

. 9 

114. 

.8 

9 

19 . 

5 


.5 

23. 

. 9 

134. 

.8 

12 

20 . 

5 

74. 

.5 

3 . 

.10 

3i. 

.8 

114 

21 . 

5 

74. 

.5 

3 . 

.10 

5 . 

.8 

10 

22 . 

5 

74. 

.5 

3 . 

.10 

7 . 

.8 

114 

23 . 

5 

74. 

.5 

3 . 

.10 

74. 

.8 

12 

24 . 

5 

71. 

.5 

23. 

.10 

8". 

.8 

9 

25 . 

5 

73-. 

.5 

2 . 

.10 

m. 

.8 

8 

20 . 

5 

73-. 

.5 

2 . 

.10 

12:1. 

.8 

8 

27 . 

5 

7-3. 

.5 

2 

.10 

12.V. 

.8 

8 

28 . 

5 

7f. 

.5 

2 i 

.10 

m. 

-.8 

S 

29 . 

5 

7:3. 

.5 

2 . 

.10 

m. 

.8 

8 

30 . 

5 

73. 

.5 

2 . 

.11 

0 . 

.8 

8 

31 . 

6 

8 . 

.5 

1 . 

.11 

0 . 

.8 

9 

32 . 

. 5 

8 . 

.5 

1 . 

.11 

0 . 

.8 

9 

33 . 

5 

8 . 

.5 

1 . 

.11 

0 . 

.8 

9 

34 . 

5 

8 . 

.5 

1 . 

.11 

0 . 

.8 

9 

35 . 

5 

8 . 

.5 

1 . 

.11 

0 . 

.8 

9 


Average Weight and Chest 
Measurement for Height of a Mvn 


Height 

OF Thirty 
W eight 


Chest 

ft. in. 

st* 

lb. 

Circumference 

in. 

6 0 . 

8 

0 


334 

5 1 

8 

4 


34 

5 2 

9 

0 


35 

5 3 

9 

7 


35 

5 4 

9 

13 


30 

5 5 

.. 10 

2 


87 

6 6 

.. 10 

5 


374 

5 7 

10 

8 


38 

5 8 

11 

1 


384 

5 9 

11 

8 


39 

5 10 

.. 12 

1 


394 

5 11 

.. 12 

0 


40 

C 0 

.. 12 

10 


404 

0 1 

13 

0 


41 

Average 

Weight 

AND 

He: 

IGHT OF 


A Woman (Dressed) 
Height Weight 


ft. in. 

st. lb. 

4 10 

7 0 

4 11 

7 4 

5 0 

7 7 

5 1.. 

7 12 

5 2.. 

8 2 

5 3.. 

8 9 

5 4.. 

9 2 

6 5 

9 9 

5 0 

9 13 

5 7.. 

10 8 

5 8 

11 4 

Average Weight of Human Organs 

Heart 

oz. 

Male . . 

. . 10 to 12 

Female 

. . 8 to 10 

Lungs 

Kight . . 

23 

Left . . 

19 

Stomach 

. . 44 to 5 

Liver 

. . 45 to GO 

Pancreas . . 

3 

Spleen . . . . 

.. 5 to 7 

Kidney . , 

. . 44 to 54 

Brain 

jMale . . 

50 

J'einale 

44 
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Weight of the Brain of Various 
Nationalities 
ounces ounces 


Scottish . . 50 

Pa'\^moe 

... 47*1 

German . . 40-0 

Italian 

.. 40*9 

Fmglish . . 40*5 

Hindoo 

.. 45*1 

French . . 47-9 

Gippv. . 

.. 44-8 

Zulu . . . . 47*5 

Biishman .. 41*0 

Chinese . . 47*2 

Eskimo 

.. 43-9 

Weight of the 

Brain in 

Various 

Kaces 

OF Man 

grammes 

European ]Man 


. 1307 

Woman 


. 1204 

Oceanian ]Man 


. 1319 

Woman ' 


. 1219 

American Man 


. 1308 

Woman 


. 1187 

Asiatic Man 


. 1304 

Woman 


. 1104 

African Man 


. 1293 

Woman 


. 1211 

Australian Man 


. 1214 

Woman 


. 1111 

Weight of the 

Brain 

Co:mpared 

With the Kest op the Body 


Small Singing 


Bird . . one part out of 

12 

jMarmoset . . 



22 

Capuchin 




Monkey . . 



25 

iVIagpie 



28 

Ka t . . . . 



28 

Gibbon 



28 

Woman 



36 

Mole .. . . 



36 

jMan . . 



36 

Lemur 


), 

42 

Half-grown 




Chimpanzee 


)) 

51 

Cat . . . . 


,, 

82 

Adult Gorilla 



104 

Tapir . . 


„ 

104 

Pigeon 



100 

Eagle 

j, 


160 

Lizard 



160 

Frog . . . . 



172 

Dog . . . . 


f, 

214 

Carp . . . . 


if 

248 

Fowl .. .. 



347 

Sheep . . 


j, 

351 

Goose 



360 

Horse.. 


i) 

400 

Y'oung Elephant 

,, 

a 

500 

Tiger . . 


a 

500 

Lion . . 



500 

Ox . . . . 



500 

Ostrich 



1200 

Land Turtle 



2240 

Shark 



2496 

Sea Turtle . . 



5080 

Tunny 

,5 

„ 

37,440 


Time Kequired 

for 

Digestion 

OF 

Various Foods 





Hrs. Min. 

Kice 



1 

0 

Haw Eggs 



1 

30 

Apples . . 



1 

30 

Boiled Sago . . 



1 

45 

Boiled Milk .. 



2 

0 

Stale Bread . . 



2 

0 

Boiled Turkey 



2 

25 

Broiled Ivamb 



2 

30 

Baked Potatoes 



2 

30 

Boiled Beans . . 



2 

30 

Boiled Parsnips 



_2 

30 

Kaw Oysters . . 



2 

55 

Boiled Eggs . . 



3 

0 

Boiled Mutton 



3 

0 

Koast Beef . . 



3 

0 

New Bread . . 



3 

15 

Boiled Carrots 



3 

15 

Boiled Turnips 



3 

30 

Boiled Potatoes 



3 

30 

Butter . . 



3 

30 

Cheese . . 



3 

30 

Stewed Oysters 



3 

30 

Hard-boiled Egg 



3 

30 

Boiled Pork . 1 



3 

30 

Koast Fowl . . 



4 

0 

Koast Goose . . 



4 

30 

Cabbage . . 



4 

30 

Roast Pork . . 



5 

15 

Boast Veal . . 



5 

30 


Q 
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Tbmperatuhe op Vaiuous Anlrals 


Ape 

. 104 

Monkey 

.. 104 

Bat . . . 

. 100 

Ox 

.. 102 

Cat . . . 

. 102 

Ovster 

.. 82 

Chicken 

. Ill 

Panther 

.. 102 

Crow' . . 

. 109 

]’aiTot 

.. 106 

Dog 

. 102 

Pig 

.. 105 

Donkey 

. 98 

Pigeon. , 

. . 109 

Duck . . 

. Ill 

Porpoise 

.. 100 

j^lcphant 

. 100 

Rabbit. . 

.. 100 

Fox . . . 

. 102 

Rat . . 

.. 102 

Glowwvorm . 

. 74 

Shark .. 

. . 77 

Goat . . 

. 104 

Sheep . . 

.. 104 

Goose . . 

. 10.7 

Snail . . 

.. 76 

Guinea-pig . 

. 100 

Snake . . 

.. 88 

Hare . . . 

. 100 

Sparrow 

.. 108 

Hen . . . 

. 108 

Squirrel 

.. 102 

Horse • . . 

. 99 

Tiger . . 

.. 99 

Jackal , . 

. 101 

’I’u'rkey 

.. 109 

Jackdaw 

. 107 

Woodcock 

.. 108 

:\Ian . . . 

. 99 

Wolf . . 

.. 105 


Gth month 
7 til 

nth 

10th 
12th 
ISth 


Gl' years 
7 


Average age \yiien the Teeth 
Come 

First Teeth - 
Centra] incisors (lower) , . 

Central incisors (upper). . 

Lateral incisors (upper) . . 

Lateral incisors (lower) . . 

First molars 

Canines 

Second molars . . 2ncl year, or later 
Permanent Teeth 

First molars 

Lower central incisors 
Upper central incisors . . S 

Lateral incisors 9 

First bicuspid 10 

Second bicuspid 11 

Canines 12 

Second molars 13 

Third molars (wisdom) 17 to 25, or later 
The full set of permanent teeth is 32 ; 
IG in each jaw. 

Piacenza. Ancient city of northern 
Italy, having been founded by the 
Homans in 219 B.c. It is surrounded by 
medieval walls, and there are many 
line paintings in its cathedral and 
churches,- Textile and pottery indus- 
tries are carried on. 40,000 
Pianoforte, story of making, 675 
difference between good and bad 
pianos, 6426 

over-tones produced by vibration of 
strings, 6425 

production of different notes, 3539 
when we sing a musical note to the 
piano, why does it answer ? 1550 
ho\y air makes the piano go, 313 
picture story of manufacture, 675-080 
Pianola, how it works, 313 
Piast, ancient Polish dynasty, 6131 
Piatt, Sarah M. B.: for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Piave. Italian river flowing from the 
Carnic Alps to the Adriatic. 125 miles 
Pica, link between hares and rabbits 
and other rodents, 1036 
Picard, Jean (1G20-1682), French 
mathematician ; helped Kewton, 3613 
measured Earth’s circumference, 6310 
Picardy. Part of France lying nearest 
to England. Before the Revolution it 
was one of the chief French provinces, 
containing Boulogne, Calais, Amiens, 
Abbeville, and St. Quentin : 4174 
Picariae, order of birds, 3253 
Picasso, French impressionist painter, 
3046 

Piccadilly, London, porter’s rest, 4861 
Pichiciago, pygmy armadillo, 2274 
picture, 2275 

Pickering, English craftsman, 3853 
Pickering, Professor, W. H„ on the 
Unknown planet, 3358 
portrait, 3611 
Picking plums, game, 5562 
Pickwick Papers, by Dickens, instant 
popularity, 2014, 2847 
Picnic, botany game for a picnic, 5932 
liow to prepare a lunch basket, 2984 
Picton, New Zealand, seaport, 2695 
Piets, Bede’s story of their arrival in 
Britain, 769 


- INDEX 

defeated in Hallelujah Battle, 2644 
Jutes asked to drive them out of 
Britain, 588 

Picture, building up a picture from 
circles, with picture, 1745 
built up from squares, 250 
cave man’s carved with flint knife, 194 
drawn with wrong perspective, 868 
earliest knowm pictures, 191 
how to make a picture on canvas, 3105 
name pictures and how to make them, 
384 

sent by telegraph, 855, 1473, 1476 
vdxy do some faces in pictures seem to 
follow us ? 4021 
how made for newspapers, 6964 
how sent by telegraph, 1473 
made from linos, 381 
made from smudges, 384 

See also under subjects of Pictures 
Picture puzzles, 1371, 1494, 1862, 1990, 
2358, 2486, 3969, 4095, 4948, 5066, 
6174, 6300 

puzzle picture-names of famous men, 
6420, 6542 

Picture-writing, Sumerian form, 6262 
Piddock, mollusc which bores through 
stone and timber, 6582 
picture, 6585 

Piece of Eight, name for a Spanish 
dollar widely current in the 17th and 
ISth centuries throughout North and 
South America. It was so called be- 
cause its value was eight reals. In J'lng- 
land, in 1797, oving to the scarcity of 
coin, pieces of eight were surcharged in 
large numbers and issued as legal 
English curreucj'- 

Pied-j-terre, French for Temporary 
lodging 

Pied flycatcher, bird, ip. colour, 2898 
Piedmont. Formerly a principality and 
now an important district of north-west 
Italy, surrounding ’Turin. It formed the 
chief part of the kingdom of Sardinia, 
which played a great part in the wars of 
liberation and supplied Italy with 
kings : 1442 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, story, 5616 
picture to poem, 6027 
Pied wagtail, bird, in colour, 3024 
Pierrefonds, Chateau de, famous early 
French fortress near Compiegne, 6357 
chapel and Staircase of Honour, 6367 
north front, 6366 
Pierrot, who is he ? 5614 
Piers Plowman, imaginary character 
used by William Langland in the 
Vision of Piers Plowman, a satirical 
poem begun about 1362 
Pietermaritzburg. Cathedral city, rail- 
way centre, and capital of Natal, with 
tanning industries. 36,000 
train apixroaching it, 3182 
Piezometer, for indicating liquid pres- 
sure or for showing the compressibility 
of a liquid 

Pig, characteristics of family, 1653 
common British, 1655 
young pigs being fed, 1659 
See also Boar, Wild 
Pigalle, Jean Baptiste, French sculptor, 
maker of the tomb of Marshal Saxe in 
Strasbourg cathedral ; born Paris 1714 ; 

died there 1785 : see page 4646 
Child vdth Cage, sculpture, 4650 
Pigeon, family characteristics, 4119 
how to keep them, 6926 
speed of tame pigeons, 5864 
various types, 2768, 3141, 3262-3, 
4118-9, 4123 

Piggy Wiggy Wee, nursery rhyme 
picture, 6773 
Pigment, what it is, 4514 
Pigment-cell, lens formed by outer skin 
curving over, 3661 
Pigtail, sailors used to wear, 2540 
Pig-tailed monkey, 163 
Pike, characteristics, 4978 
in colour, facing 5196 
Pike Country Ballads, by Hay, 4205 
Pike’s Peak. Summit of the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado 14,100 feet 
Pilate, Pontius, 4704, 4822 
Pilatus. Swiss mountain overlooking 
the Lake of Lucerne and famous for the 
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magnificent . view^s from its summit. 
Tourists ascend it by a mountain 
raihvay. 7000 feet 
Pilchard, characteristics, 5102 
fish, 5015 

in colour, facing 5100 
Pilcher, Percy, experiments with gliders, 
22,21 

Pilgrim Fathers, men wiio founded the 
American Nation. 1206, 2110, 3674 
monument at Plymouth, U.S.A., 3790 
series of scenes, 3675-3682 
signing Mayfiowt^ Covenant, 5543 
Pilgrim’s Progre^ The, story of Bun- 
yan’s masterpiece, 6781 
most ■widely-read book next to the 
Bible, 1210 

secret of its power, 1478 
Old Bedford Prison, wiiere it w^as 
probably wTitten, 1477 
Pilgrim’s Way, wiiat is it ? 6105 
Pillar-box, wiiy does the slot of a pillar- 
box slant upw'ards ? 5000 
letter being posted, 4625 
opened by postman, 4629 
PiUory, Defoe pilloried, 1482, 1481 
Pilon, Germain, French 16th-centui*y 
sculptor, 4844 

Pilot fish, accompanies sharks, 4857 
Pilot’s cockpit, in aeroplane, 4692 
Pilpay, fables of, 6933 
Pilsen. Manufacturing and brewing 
centre in Bohemia, Czecho-Slovakia. 
Near here are the Skoda ironworks. 

90,000 : see page 4552 
Piltdown Man, primitive skull, 3047 
Pimento : see Allspice 
Pimpernel, blue, llowor in colour, 4663 
bog, flow'cr, 5891 
scarlet, in colour, 4664 
yellow, in colour, 4906 
Pimplet anemone, different kinds, in 
colour, 1553-56 

Pin, how- to drill a hole in a pin with a 
needle, with picture, 6796 
wily does it get hot if rubbed ? 183 
picture-story of its making, 4127-28 
point, under microscope, 1911 
Pindar, greatest Greek lyric poet , 
born Cynoscephalae, near ’Thebe?, 
about 522 B.C. ; died Argos 443 : see 
page 5182 

Pindus. One of the cliief mountain 
ranges of Greece. 7600 feet 
Pineal gland, remains of an eye at base 
of brain, 3175 

Pine, tree, different Irintis and uses, 3789 
fertilisation peculiarity, 705 
pollen from, 832 

turpentine and resin obtained., 2937 
cones of Scots pine, in colour, 3671 
New Forest, 2132 
Scots, 2941, 3915, 5005 
Pineapple, growdh and han^esfe, 1820 
plantation in Queensland, 1812 
seeds, 333 

Pine bird’s-nest; or fir-rape, 4783 
Pine, ground, flow’er, 5265 
Pine marten, animal, 792, 790 
Pinerolo. Cathedral city of Piedmont, 
Italy, once a famous fortress. It has 
manufactures of cloth, paper, leather, 
cotton, and silk. 20,000 
Pine weevil, insect, in colour, 6335 
Pink, plant family, 2806, 4782, 5760 
Deptford pink, in coloim, 4286 
proliferous, in colour, 4417 
Pink-crested bee eater, in colour, 3144 
Pink-footed goose, 3752 
Pins and Needles, cause of feeling, 5984 
Pintail, bird, 3752 
in colour, 3022 

Pinturicchio, Bernardino, Italian 
painter of the Umbrian school ; horn 
Perugia 1454 ; died Siena 1513 ; a 
master of Raphael : see page 825 
his picture, Catherine of Alexaudria,S22 
portrait of Raphael, 824 
Pin wheel, 6349, 6351 
Pinx. abbreviation for Latin w'ord 
Pinxit, he painted ; formerly ranch used 
by artists wdieii signing their pictures 
Pinzon, Vincent, Spauish navigator, 
said to have discovered Brazil ; born 
Palos, Andalusia, about 1460 ; died 
there about 1524 : see page 1020 
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Piombo, Sebastian del : see Del Piombo 
Pipe-fish, characteristics, 5104 
great pipe-fish, 5105 
great, in colour, facing 5101 
Pipe of peace, what is the Itcd Indian’s 
pipe of peace ? 5373 
Piper, fish, in colour, facing 5101 
Piping crow, Australian bird, 3025 
Pipit, characteristics, 3018 
meadow, in colour, 27GS 
rock, in colour, 3024 
tree, in colour, 3021 
Piraeus. Port of Atli^is, having a busy 
export trade : see Vages 5146, 5155 
Phaleron Bay, 5154 
Piranesi,. Giambattista, Venetian en- 
graver and architect, born Venice 1720 ; 

died Pome 1778 : see page 1690 
Pisa. One of the oldest cities of Italy, 
once the rival at sea of Genoa and 
Venice. The cathedral has a splendid 
dome and contains paintings by 
Cimabue, Andrea del Sarto, and 
others ; close by it is the famous 
Leaning Tower, 183 feet high, which 
deviates over 16 feet from the perpen- 
dicular. Other famous buildings are 
the Baptistery of St. John and the 
Carapo Santo. Pisa has textile and 
alabaster industries. 70,000 : sec 
pages 3610, 5746 
Baptistery, 76 
cathedral, 5747, 6736 
general view, 4920 
Leaning Tower, 5747. 
panel from pulpit by Pisano, 4526 
Pisano, Andrea, Plorentine • sculptor 
and arcliitect ; born 1270 ; died Plorence 
about 1349 : see page 5992 
work on famous bronze doors of 
Florence Cathedral, 5993 
Pisano, Giovanni, Italian sculptor and 
architect, sou of Niccola Pisano ; born 
Pisa 1240 ; died 1320 
sculptured pulpit at Idsa, 4526-8 
statue of him by Salvini, 5008 
Pisano, Niccola, the first famous Italian 
sculptor ; born Pisa about 1206 ; died 
there 1278 ; designed the basilica of 
St. Anthony at Padua and famous 
pulpits at Siena and Pisa : 5994 
Pissarro, Camille, French Impressionist 
painter ; born St. Thomas, West Indies, 
1830 ; died Paris 1903 : see 3048 
Quay at Rouen, painting by, 3045 
Tuileries Gardens, painting by, 3043 
Pistachio nut, general description, 2068 
in colour, 2688 

Pistoia. Ancient walled city near 
Florence, Italy, famous for the fine 
works of art in its cathedral and 
churches. There are manufactures of 
iron and steel wares. 65,000 
Piston, its mechanism, 3212 
speed in locomotive, 3943 
two stroke, invented by Watt, 2748 
in four-cylinder engine, 4322-23 
in railway engine, 3946 
in two-stroke engine, 4327 
on motor cycle, 4329 
valve parts, in railway engine, 3946 
Pitcairn Island. British Pacific island 
which was occupied by nine mutineers 
from H.M.S. Bounty in 1790. From 
them and a number of Tahitians its 
170 inhabitants are descended 
Pitchblende, Mme. Curie separates 
radium from it, 6318 
Pitcher plant, eats insects, 204 
grows on trees, 1070 
picture, 205 

Pitch lake, what is the great pitch lake 
of Trinidad ? 6730 
Pitch pine, how to identify it, 1994 
Pitchstone. game, 5562 
Pithecanthropus erectus, skull found in 
Java, 1877 

Pitman, Sir Isaac, .shorthand system 
iiniver.sally used, 6844 
Pit-prop, amount of timber imported 
in 1913 for use in mines, 5264 
Pitt, William, Lord Chatham, English 
statesman ; born Westminster 1708 ; 
died Hayes, Rent, 1778 ; the great 
minister of the Seven Years War : see 
pages 1328, 2134 


portraits, 1826, 2133 
portrait, with wife and son, 4131 
Pitt, William, English statesman, son of 
Lord Chatham : born Hayes, Kent, 
1759 ; died Putney 1806 ; the great 
minister of the Napoleonic Wars : see 
page 2134 

England’s prosperity under him, 1334 
Napoleon’s opponent, 1444, 4258 
portrait, with parents, 4131 
speaking in Commons, 1443 
Pitta, or ant-thrush, 3148 
Gurney’s pitta, in colour, 3143 
Pitti Island, Indian Ocean, voracious 
crabs of, 5476 

Pittsburgh. Centre of the United 
States steel and iron uulustry, in the 
coalfield of western Pennsylvania. 
Standing on the Ohio river, it makes 
rails, bridges, and foundry products of 
all kinds. 600,000 : sec page 3800 
Pituitary gland, controls blood pressure 
and growth, 3175 

Pius VII, Pope, David’s portrait of 
him, 1804, 3675 

Pius IX, Pope, how he befriended a poor 
boy, 5468 

Pizarro, Francisco, Spani.sh soldier and 
adventurer, conqueror of Peru ; born 
Trujillo about 1471 ; died Lima, Peru, 
1541 : see page 6996 
piece of his standard, 4862 
Plague, in England formerly, 1823, 2920 
Great Plague under Charles II, 1212 
spread by fleas from rats, 6090 
See also Black Death 
Plague plant, picture-story, 1573 
Plagues of Egypt, 1116-17 
Plaice, life-story, 5105. 5098 
in colour, facing 5100 
Planck, German scientist, 6314 
theory about light, 5690, 5815 
Plane, tree, description, 4042 
fruit, in colour, 3670 
leaves and flowers, 3548 . 

Planet, formation and story, 3113 
Kepler and planetary motion, 4713 
outer ones vast distances away, 3356 
nnknown ones, 3233, 3358, 3604, 3725 
has each a law of gravitation ? 929 
how can we tell how many days there 
are in another world’s year ? 684 
Pictures of Planets 
distance from Sun, 17 
how formed from spiral nebula, 3113 
iourncy round Sun, 15 
man studying them, 7019 
size compared, 15, 3317, 3353 
speed, 3358 
with their moons, 15 

See also Astronomy tables and 
separate names of planets 
Planet Deep, deepest souiidihg of sea, in 
1912, by S.S. Planet, 2413 
Planetoids, what they are. 3118 
Planimeter, for measuring the area of a 
surface, however irregular 
Plant : see Plant Life 
Plant, sensitive : see Sensitive plant 
Plantain, vdiat it is, 1818 
water : see Greater plantain 
buck’s-horn, flower, 5759 
Plantain-eater, bird, 3379 
giant plantain-eator, 3377 
Plantain-like punctaria, seaweed, 3416 
Plant associations, what they are, 1010 
Plant bug, insect, 5721 
Plant-cutter, American bird, 3148 
Plante, Gaston, electric cell inventor ; 

born 1834 ; died 1889 : see 735, 1343 
Plant-flea, insect family, 5721 
Planting the apple tree, picture to 
poem, 601 

PLANT LIFE 

The following arc actual headings 
of the cliapters in this group ; the 
subjects dealt with will be found 
in their proper places in the index 
How Life Goes Hound and Round, 81 
Plant’s Struggle for Life. 203 
Birth, Life, and Death of a Flower, 329 
How Plants Work for their Living, 457 
How Plants Move and Feel, 579 
Plants and tlieir Ancestors, 701 
Flowers and Fruits, 831 
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Flower’s Wonderful Seed-box, 945 

Plants and their Homes, 1065 

How Plants Came to Be, 1201 

What I\Ian Can Do with a Plant, 1325 

How Plants Serve Mankind, 1435 

Wonderful Story of Wheat, 1571 

Great Cereals, 1697 

Great Fruits, 1813 

Figs and Dates, 1935 

Natural History of a Nut, 2065 

Forage Plants, 2185 

Plants of the Breakfast Table, 2311 

Useful Vegetables, 2431 

Plants that Clothe Us, 2561 

Medicine Plants, 2683 

Spice Plants. 2803 

Plants that Help our Industries, 2937 
Queer Plants, 3051 
Weeds that Creep Over the Earth, 3177 
Great Grass Family, 3303 
Flowerless Plants, 3409 
Life of a Tree, 3541 
Wild Fruits of the Countryside, 3665 
Great Timber Trees, 3785 
Pictures of the ’rimber Trees, 3905 
Beauty ’J’recs, 4037 
Pictures of the Beauty Trees. 4151 • 
Flowers of the Hedgerow, 4283 
Flowers of the Meadow. 4413 
Flowers of the Cornfield, 4541 ; in 
colour, 4661 

Flowers of the Woodland, 4779 ; in 
colour, 4905 

Flowers of the Heath, 5019 ; in colour, 
5141 

Flowers of the Downland, 5265 ; in 
colour, 5393 

Flowers of the Mountain, 5517 ; in 
colour, 5041 

Flowers of the Seaside, 5759 ; in colour, 
5643 

Flowers of the Bogland, 5887 ; in 
colour, 6127 

Flowers of the Stream. 6007 
Flowers of the Garden, 6257 
100 Flowers of the Garden, 6377 
Plant Families, 6489 
annual plants, 3179 
beauty in the plant world, 84 
carnivorous plants, 5887 
chlorophyll found in them, 81 
climatic conditions and growth. 2621 
cycle of life, 81, 701 
daily work, 457 
development by man, 1325 
families of plant world, 6489 
fertilisation, 705, 831, 832, 2044, 2048 
first living things, 199, 5006 
four great vegetations of world, 1435 
growth of plants, 2186 
growth without touching earth, 1070 
how animals differ from plants, 78, 82 
how to grow plants anywhere at any 
time, 3965 

industries helped by, 2937 
influence of light and heat on, 335 
insect cooperation with, 5710 
leguminous plants, 2431, 4782 
movement capacity, 82 
new varieties production, 1201, 1202 
parasites and saprophytes, 206 
partnership with other plants and 
animals, 206 
perennial plants, 3178 
sep- plants, 1066 

smallest British flowering plant, 1068 
stems as food, 2434 
strength and energy of plants, 84 
sunlight trapped, 333 
what are these plants ? puzzles, 1371, 
1494, 6544, 6668 

Wonder Questions 
can a plant grow under ice ? 3280 
can one plant produce thousands of 
seeds in a single season ? 3888 
can it be grown by electricity ? 4889 
docs a plant go to sleep ? 1917 
how can they grow ou a bare wall ? 4891 
how does the seed make the plant's 
colours ? 2921 

should we have plants in a sick room ? 
4761 

where do plants get salts from ? 4386 
why are plants grown in the dark white? 
4514 
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Plant 

why are some always green ? 4639 
why are some poisonous ? 2918 
why are their names in Latin ? 6354 
why does manure make a plant grow 
faster ? 4764 

Pictures of Plants 

botanical terms, picture-dictionary, 
6494-95 

fifty useful plants, in colour, 2GS5-S8 
flowcrlcss, five kinds, 340S 
in Heraldry, in colour, 928 
molting way through ice, 3281 
stages in growth, 2()oJ 330, 457 
map of food plants of world, 221 
maps : see plant life maps under names 
of countries 

Sec also Flowers, Leaf, Root, Seed, 
and so on ; and names of plants 
Plasma, red blood cells in it, 943 
Plassey, battle of, victory of Clive over 
the Hawab of Bengal in 1757. The 
Hawab 8uraj-ah-Dowlah, who had 
captured Calcutta in 1756 and put 146 
of the inhabitants in the Black Hole, 
commanded some 53,000 men and 50 
guns, including some French batteries. 
Crossing the Hoogli river with 1000 
British, 2100 sepoys, and 10 guns, 
Clive silenced the French guns and 
gained a great victory, making the 
British masters of Bengal : see pages 
1328, 1948, 2813 

Plaster, cowliair ‘ in the plaster of a 
house, 2526 

in ho use -building operations, 2534 
Plataea, battle of, 479 b.g., Greeks 
finally defeat Persians, 6389, 6804 
Plate, potter uses mould to make, 302 
photographic: see Camera 
puzzle of the broken plate, with 
picture, 6794, 6924 
why does a wet plate get dry if we 
leave it alone ? 314 
making of, 306 
Plate glass, how made, 4382 
Platinum, metal, conductivity : see 
Heat, heat conductors 
melting point : see Heat, melting points 
of metals 

Ural Mountains produce it, 6018 
v/eight of a cubic foot : see lYeigbts 
and Measures, wciglit of materials 
metallic or native platinum, 1302 
Plato, Greek philosopher and writer, 
founder of the Academic school ; born 
Aegina about 429 n.c. ;• died Athens 
347 B.G. ; greatest pupil of Socrates and 
teacher of Aristotle : see pages 1287, 
3128 5822 

story of Er, told by him, 8893 
teachings of Plato, 4837 
Aristotle with Plato, fresco, 1287 
bronze head, 5823 
teaching in Athens, 1289. 5825 
Plato, crater on Moon, 3481 
Platte Fougere, Guernsey, lighthouse 
described, 3889 

Platypus, Australian animal, 2516 
placing obstacles in burrow, 2517 
Plautus, Titus, Roman comedy writer ; 
born Sarsina, Umbila, 254 B.c. ; died 
184 : see page 5426 

; Please to remember, nursery rhyme 

picture, 230 

4 Plebiscite, j)opular vote on a definite 

// political question, as when Louis 

^ ! Xapoleoii was elected prince-president 

of France in 1848. The word, from the 
Latin, means A decree of the people 
Pleiades, in Greek mythology, daugh- 
ters of Atlas, 3519 
Pleiades, in jisiroiiomy, 39'73, 3976 
Pleistocene Age, what the Earth was 
like then, 1880, 1887 
animal life and fossil remains, 1881 
map, British Isles, 1878 
Pleno jure, Latin for With full powers 
Plesiosaurus, extinct marine reptile, 
remains found at Lyme Regis, 1508 
Triassic Age types, 1383 
fossil remains, 1383 
Jurassic Age reptile, 1505 
species reconstructed, 1383 
Plethysmograph, for registering the 
dianges in the volume of parts of the 
iinimal body 
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PlimsoU, Samuel, British politician ; 
horn 1824 : died 1898 ; made ship’s 
loading line law, 6347 
Plimsoll line, viiat it is, 6255, 6347 
Pliny the Elder Roman historian and 
writer on natural history ; born Como 
A.n. 23 ; killed in the eruption of 
Vesuvius 79 : see pages 5431, 5425 
Pliny the Younger, Roman author, 
nephew of the elder Pliny ; born Como 
A.D. 62 ; died 113 : sec page 5432 
panegyric by him, 5371 
Pliocene Age, what the Earth was 
like then, 1877 

animal life and fossil remains, 1879 
map, British Isles, 1878 
P.L.M., Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean rail- 
way, 4170 

Plomb de Cantal. One of the principal 
peaks of Auvergne, France, 6100 feet 
Plotina, wife of Trajan, portrait, 2878 
Plough, camel plough, in Egypt, 1531 
drat\Ti by oxen in England, 1153 
motor-ploughs in Canada, 2078 
new and old methods, 1575 
I*loiighing in the West Country, picture . 

by N. H. Baird, 337 
snow plough, 5125 

Plough, constellation : see Great Bear 
Ploughman’s spikenard, 5759, 5761 
Plover, bird, haunts and habits of 
species, 3874 

routes of migration, 222-3 
species in colour, 2766, 2898, 3023 
stilted and ringed plovers, 3875 
PI ticker tube, vacuum tube with a very 
minute bore ; also a form of Geissler’s 
tube, which see 

Plum, developed from sloes, 4039 
kernel in stone the real fruit, 1813 
stoneless plum produced, 1202 
how does the stone get in it ? 310 
fine specimens, 1816 
Plumbago : see Graphite 
Plumb-line, does it always hang 
straight ? 4642 

Plume anemone, in colour, 1553 
Plumed ground pigeon, bird, 4123 
Plume thistle, member of Composite 
family, 4414 

creeping, flower, in colour, 4420 
dwarf, flower, in colour, 5395 
marsh, flower, in colour, 6127 
woolly-headed, flower, in colour, 5396 
Plutarch, Greek historian ; born Chae- 
ronea, Boeotia, about A.D. 46 ; died 
there about A.D. 120 ; author of the 
Lives 

Plutarch’s Lives, Shakespeare’s Roman 
plays based on them, 1101 
Pinto, mythological king of classical 
underworld, 3531, 6930 
Proserpine seized by him, 4362 
Pluviometer, for measuring the amount 
of rainfall 

Plymouth. Port, naval station, and 
fishing centre in Devonshire, at the 
mouth of the Plym. Plymouth Sound 
is a splendid anchorage, and it was 
from here that the Black Prince, Drake, 
Hawkins, Cook, and the Mayflower 
sailed on their voyages, Drake having 
been mayor in 1585. Devonport is 
now part of I’lymouth. 210,000 : see 
pages 1084, 1206 
arms, in colour, 4991 
Plymouth Hoe, 1717 
Plymouth Sound, view, 3555 
Plymouth (U.S.A.), boulder on which 
Pilgrim Fathers first trod, 1206 
Pilgrim monument, 3790 
Plynlimmon. Peak of the Cambrian 
Mountains on the Cardiganshire and 
Montgomeryshire border. Here the 
Severn and Wye rise. 2500 feet 
P.M., means Afternoon, standing for 
the Latin words Post meridiem ; post- 
master or pastmaster. The letters also 
stand for Post mortem, the examina- 
tion of a dead body 
P.M.G., stands for Postmaster-General 
Pneumatic gas switch, diagram, 1047 • 
Pneumatic signals, 4192, 4194 
Pneumograph, sometimes called a 
stethograph, for recording the breathing 
movements of, the chest 
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P.O. stands for Post Office, Patent 
Office, or postal order 
Po. Largest Italian river, rising in the 
Cottian Alps and flowing into the 
Adriatic. It drains 28,000 square miles, 
and passes Turin, Piacenza, and Cre- 
mona, the Dora Riparia, Dora Baltca, 
8csia. Tanaro, Bormida, Ticino, Adda, 
Oglio, and iMincio being its chief 
tributaries, 400 miles, 2493, 4912 
Poacher’s Silence, The, story, 8940 
Pocahontas, Indian princess who de- 
fended Captain John Smith coloniser 
of Virginia, from the wrath of her 
father, Powhatan ; died Gravesend 
1617 : see pages 3674, 5208 
Pochard, wild duck, 3756, 3753 
in colour, 2900 

Pocket-handkerchief, coin in the hand- 
kerchief, trick, 5437 
how to embroider, with picture, 3348 
how to make sachet, with picture, 2610 
standing on the magic handkerchief, 
trick, 1624 

the wizard’s handkerchief, trick, 121 
P.O.D. stands for Pay on delivery 
Podarces, son of Laomedon, 6692 
Podded sea-oak, seaweed. 3415 
Podontia, fourteen-spor, beetle, in 
colour, facing 6327 

Pod pepper, obtained from capsicum 
plant, 2804 

Poe, Edgar Allan, American poet and 
writer of tales ; born Boston 1809 : 

died Baltimore 1849 : see page 4203 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 4331 

Poet Laureate, men who have been, 
4084 

Petrarch holds title (in 1374), 4583 
Poetry and Poets, what poetry is, 239 
America’s contribution, 4201 
Danish poets, 4939 
French verse-makers, 4453 
Germany’s poets, 4695 
Greek poetry the soul of Greek litera- 
ture, 5179 

Italy’s great poets, 4581 
mind of a poet, 4150 
Korwegian poets, 4941 
poets of a dull period, 1609 
poets of recent years, 4079 
return to Nature in ISth centiu’y, 2101 
Russian poets, 4815 
Swedish poets, 4942 
wider range of popularity in 18th and 
19th centuries, 3953 
symbolical painting by Raphael, 241 
See also Literature ; names of 
Poets ; and Poetry Index 
Poet’s narcissus, flower, 6378 
Pogrom, word of Russian origin mean- 
ing a political massacre ; especially 
applied to organised attacks on Jews 
Poincare, Jules Henri, French scientist ; 
born 1854 ; died 1912 : investigated 
IMoon’s influence on tides, 3478 
Pointed furcellaria, seaweed, 3413 
Pointelin, Auguste E., French painter, 
a follower of Corot, 2792 
Pointer, hound that detects victims by 
body scent, 670, 666 
Point Firmin, California, oil-well, 3083 
Points, on railway, 4072 
Poison, haemoglobin affected when a 
man takes it, 944 
how to treat cases of poison, 6178 
what is a poison ? 1796 
what makes the poison in a snake’s 
fang? 815 

why are some plants poisonous? 2918 
why does a wasp’s poison not hurt the 
wasp ? 2415 

Poison gas, Germany’s use of it, 1711 
Poitiers. Ancient capital of Poitou, 
France, with a noble cathedral and 
many early medieval churches. In 
and around it are many Celtic and 
Roman remains, including an amphi- 
theatre ; near by, in 1882, the remains 
of a Gallo-Roman town were unearthed. 
Here the Black Prince won his victory 
in 1356. 40,000 

architecture of cathedral, 5990 
Notre Dame la Grande, 5748 
St. Porchaire Church,t6749 
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Poitiers, battle of, 135C, defeat of 
rrench by the Black Prince, in Hun- 
dred Years War, 954, 3920 
Poker, why handle becomes hot if 
other end is held in fire, 5321 
why does water crackle wlien a red-hot 
poker is put in it ? 6468 
Poker-work, how to do, 5313 
Pola, Italian Adriatic port, 4909 
Homan amphitheatre, 5512 
Homan arch, 4922 

Poland. Hepublic of eastern Europe ; 
area about 150,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation 27,500,000 ; capital Warsaw 
(940,000). It was an independent king- 
dom up to 1795, when its last remaining 
territory was divided between Hussia, 
Prussia, and Austria, but it regained 
its freedom in 1918. The chief industry 
is agriculture, rye, wheat, oats, sugar- 
beet, and potatoes being grown exten- 
sively ; but forestry is important in 
the Carpathians. Coal is mined in the 
south-west, and Galicia produces salt 
and petroleum. The chief towns are 
Lodz, a great textile centre (450.000,) 
Lemberg (220,000), Cracow^ (180,000), 
and Posen (170,000). The Poles are a 
Slavonic race, and are nearly all Homan 
Catholics : see page 6131 
art of Poland, 3397 
Austria takes Galicia from her, 4546 
question of port of Danzig. 6482 
reconstruction after Great War, 1713 
Hussia annexes part, 5895 ^ 

salt mines at Wielickza described, 1540 
stories ; see Stories 

Pictures of Poland 
flags, in colour, 4011 
people, G148 

scenes, 6131, 0139, 0144-47 
Wielickza rock salt mine, 1543, 1544 
maps, 61 40-1 

Polar bear, description, characteristics, 
and homo, 786, 791 
seal’s enemy, 911 
picture, 788 

southern limit in Horway, 5774 
Polarimeter, for registering the amount 
of polarised light from a given source 
Polaris, ship’s Arctic voyage, 6434 
Polarisation tube, glass tube for exam- 
ining liquids in connection with the 
polarisation of light 
Polariscope, for examining objects in 
polarised light 

Polder, name given ,to Belgian coast 
pastures, 564(3 

Holland’s drained marshes, 5524 
Poldhu, -wireless station in Cornwnll 
from winch the first w'ireless message 
w’as sent across tlie Atlantic, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1901. The message w-as simply 
the letter S, and was received by 
Marconi in Newfoundland : 3363 
Pole, in geographic cause of electrical 
displays, 238 

Magnetic Poles, wiiat they are, 360 
North jMagnetic Pole reached and 
charted, 4604 

position of the Poles in summer and 
winter, 16 

•do people at the Poles spin round ? 1416 
how' does a man know^ -when he has 
reached the Pole ? 6347 
wiiat is the w^orld like there ? 6846 
See also Arctic and Antarctica 
Polecat, description, 793, 789 
Poles, a Slav race of Alpine stock wiio 
live in Posen and around the Vistula in 
Central Europe. A highly cultured 
nation, they siifTered much from 
Tartars, Teutons, and Cossacks. Politi- 
cally they have never in recent years 
been a strong people, owing in large 
measure to internal quarrels and a 
dowm-trodden peasantry 
Pole star, 2992 

Police, courage of the police, 372 
force raised by Peel, and hence called 
Peelers and Bobbies, 2136 
Town Council maintains them, 4408 
Police court, Petty Sessions Court so- 
called, 4776 

Police plate, wiiat it is, 5981 
PolicMneUe, the Erencli Punch, 6972 
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Polish Robin Hood, The, story, 4366 
Polistes, social w^asp, with nest, 5841 
Politics, beginning of, 170, 1240 
Polixenes, character in Shakespeare’s 
play, A Winter’s Tale, 3051 
Pollan, of salmon family, 4982 
ill colour, facing 5196 
PoUen, wiiat it is, 332, 705 
methods of pollination, 832 
Pollock, James, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1854-57 ; suggested that In 
God We Trust should be put on 
American coiins, 2174 
Pollux, v.iio w^as be ? 5983 
Polly, put the kettle on, rhyme, music, 
and picture, 605 
Polo, Marco : see Marco Polo 
Polonium, radio-active substance : 

Mine. Curie names it, 6318 
Polonius, character in Shakespeare’s 
play, Hamlet, 1102, 6163, 6531 
Polotsky, Simeon, wniter of first Hnssian 
play and tutor to Tsar Feodor ; born 
1628; died 1680; introduced ver.se- 
wTiting in Russian, 4816 
Poltava. Town of the Russian Ukraine, 
manufacturing leather and tobacco. 
Here in 1709 Peter the Great defeated 
Cliarles XII of Sw'eden. 85,000 
Polyanthus, giant, flow^er, 6382 
Polyclitus, the greatest Greek sculptor 
of the Argive school, a native of Sicyon ; 

lived end of 5tli contimy B.C. : 4137 
Amazons introduced into Greek Art by 
him, 4140 

tlieatre built at Epidaiirus, 5502 
sculptures by Polyclitus, 4148 
Polycrates, tyrant ruler of Samos ; died 
522 B.C. : story, 1037 
wdiat was the ring of Polycrates ? 6978 
Polydorus, Greek sculptor, part creator 
of the famous Laocoou group, 4396 
Polygordius, segmented worm, 0827 
Polyhymnia, mythological muse of the 
sublime hymn, 3517 
Polyides, round, seaw^ecd, 3416 
Polynesia. Eastern groups of Pacific 
islands, including Haw’aii, Samoa, the 
Tonga Islands, and Tahiti. These are 
all peopled by the brown Polynesian 
race, 770 
primitive art, 198 

Polynesians.' The inhabitants of the 
Pacific islands east of New Zealand. 
They are of mixed race, but have strong 
nffinities to the Mediterranean type of 
the Cancasic division of man. The 
Mongol-Malay and the Oceanic-Negro 
have contributed to these Polynesian 
races, 1944 

Polynices, son of Oedipus, king of 
Thebes, 6691 

Polypetalae, meaning of word, 6491 
Polyphemus, mythogical giant, 3530 
story in the Odyssey, 5304 
Polyphylla beetle, in colour, 6335 
Polypody, various species, 1798-99 
Polyscope, lens, convex on one side, 
with facets for multiplying objects 
Polysiphon, sea anemone, under micro- 
scope, 1910, 1915 
Polyxo, Queen, story, 4518 
Polyzoon, fresh-water, plumes, under 
microscope, 1912 
Pome, in botany, 6495 
Pomegranate, wdiat it is like, 1820 
Pomerania. Prussian province on the 
south shore of the Baltic. The ports of 
Stettin and Stralsund are its most 
important towms 
Pomeranian dog, 669, GCG 
Pomeroy, Frederick William, his sculp- 
tures, Shepherd Piping, 4772 
The Potter, 4765 
Pomona, Homan goddess, 3520 
Pompadour chatterer, in colour, 3141 
Pompeii. Famous Roman city -which 
wns overwdielmed by lava during an 
eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, and 
lay buried for 1800 years. Situated near 
the Bay of Naples, it has been almost 
completely excavated, and is one of 
the archaeological w’onders of the 
world, 324, 4404, 6993 
A Find at Pompeii, sculpture by Moulin, 
5011 


Popp 

Apollo statue found there, 5010 
digging for lost treasure, 6983 
forum, 0990 

Hou.se of Gladiators, 6989 

House of the Votlii, courtyard, 5512 

old street, 4923 

Street of Mercury, 0987 

Temple of Jupiter, 4923, 5499 

vase from Pomi)eii, 0988 , - 

w'all pictures, 323 

Pompey, surnamed the Great, Roman 
general ; born probably Home 106 
B.C. ; murdered mi Eg3T>t 48 B.C. ; 

Julius Caesar’s^Ival : 1535, 2874 
Pompous Officer, The, story, 4853 
Ponce de Leon, Juan, Spanish soldiei 
and explorer, the founder of Florida 
in 1513 : born Aragon about 1460 ; 

died Cuba 1521 : see page 1020 
Ponce de Leon, Luis, Spanish poet, born 
1527 ; died 1591 : see page 5056 
Pond, Arthur, English painter, his 
painting of Peg Woffington, 2421 
Pondicherrjn Cluef French Indian 
settlement, on the Coromandel Coast. 

30.000 : see page 2811 
general view^, 2950 
Pondicherry .vulture, 3633 
Pond mussel, shell, 1177 
Pond-skater, insect, 5719 
larva, under microscope, 3883 
Pond snail, mollusc, 0585 
Pond- weed, classification, 6497 
leaves submerged in some cases, 1068 
Pons asinorum, Latin for The bridge of 

asses ; generally applied to Euclid I, v 
Pons Winnecke, comet, 3606 
Pont du Gard, Homan aqueduct near 
Niines, France, 4172, 5507 
Ponte de Lima, Portugal, 5403 
Pontefract. Ancient Yorkshire towm, 
14 miles from Leeds, It has remains 
of the huge Norman castle in -which 
Richard II wns murdered. 17,000 
castle’s architecture, 6235 
Pontius Pilate : see Pilato 
Pony, breeds, 1899 
w^ork of pit ponies, 2842 
See also Horse 
Poodle, French, clog, 065 
Pool, w'hy does a pool stay on sand and 
not in a garden ? 3392 
Poole, Somersetshire tanner -who helped 
Coleridge, 2472 

Poole. Ancient Dorsetshire port, on 
Poole Harbour. 45,000 
Pool of Hezekiah, Jerusalem, view, 3466 
Pool of London, painting by W. L. 
Wyllie, 5137 

Poona. jMilitary and industrial centre 
ill the Bombay Presidency, India. 

220.000 

Poor Folks, Dost 03 *evsky’s storj’-, 4820 
Poor Law Guardians, who tbci’^ are, 4411 
Poor Laws, Chadwick’s report on, 5456 
legislation in 19tli centiirj'-, 1582 
Poor man’s weather-glass : see Scarlet 
pimpernel 

Poor rate, wdiat it is, 4411 
Poor Robin, rhyme, picture, 2959 
Pop-corn, wdiat it is, 1702 
Pope, Alexander, English post and 
satirist, translator of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey ; born London 1688 ; died 
Twickenham 1744: see page 1810 
for poems sec Poetry Index 
portrait, 1609 

Pope, Sir William, English chemist ; 

born London 1870 : see page 4470 
Pope,' Court moved to Avignon, 1058 
creation of office, 6916 
decision as to owmership of new’-foiind 
lands, 774 

palace at Avignon, 6363 

See also names of popes 
Pope, fish : see Riiffo 
Pop-gun, wdiy does it go pop ? with 
picture, 5613 

Popiel, Polish prince, 6132 
Poplar, uses of -wood, 3788 
Lombard^', flow'ers and leaves, 4161 
Popocatepetl. Mexican volcano with a 
crater 2700 feet across. It was first 
climbed in 1522 by Diego Ordez. 17,800 
feet : see pages 7001, 7008 
Poppaea, wife of Nero, portrait, 2S7S 
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Poppy 


Poppy, description, 4541 
Californian, crimson variety, 6260 
common red, flower, in colour, 4661 
common red, fruit, in colour, 3670, 4661 
opium, plant, in colour, 2687 
opium, showing seed capsules, 2691 
section of ovary, under microscope, 3882 
Shirley poppy,' flower, 6383 
stages in growth, 203 
yellow-horned, flower, in colour, 5644 
Population, climate’s eifect on it, 2617 
its increase, 5863 


Population 

Asia ■; 

Africa 

lilurope 

IMorth America 
South America 
Australasia 


THE World 
1,013,000,000 

143.000. 000 

475.000. 000 

146.000. 000 
64,000,000 

8,000,000 


Total 


Population of the World 
TO Paces 

Caucasian, white . . 
Mongolian or Turanian, 
yellow and brown 
Negro and Bantu, black 
Malay and Polynesian, 

brown 

American Indian, red . , 
(including half-breeds'' 


,849,000,000 

According 


825,000,000 


680,000,000 

210 , 000,000 


104,000,000 

30,000,000 


Total 


1,849,000,000 


Porbeagle shark, 5228, 5231 
Porcelain, history of development of 
industry, 6737 
Chinese goddess, 75 
ievres, examples, 6375, 6734 
See also China ware 
Porcupine, species, 1036 
Canadian tree porcupine, 1033 
European crested, 1033 
fndian brush-tail, 1032 
northern limit in Spain, 5406 
northern limit in Yugo-Slavia, 4557 
section of quill, under microscope, 3883 
Pores, of skin : see Skin 
Porlock, Somerset, view, 1718 
Porphyra, common, seaweed, 3413 
fringed, seaweed, 3415 
Porpoise, mammal, characteristics, 2150 
picture, 2151 

Porridge, where it comes from, 213 
See also Oats 

Fort Arthur, fortified seaport of Man- 
churia, 5898, 6504 

Port au Prince. Capital and seaport of 
Haiti, with a cathedral, a fine harbour, 
and exports of hides, coffee, and log- 
wood. 120,000 

Port Castries, St. Lucia, view, 3556 
Portcullis, heraldic charge, 926 
Port Darwin. Capital and port of the 
Northern Territory of Australia, with 
meat-freezing works. (1000) 

Port Elizabeth. Chief South African 
southern port, on Algoa Bay. A 
cathedral city, it has a large trade in 
ostrich feathers, and makes jam, boots, 
and flour. 40,000 

Porter, Endymion, Dobson’s portrait in 
National Portrait Gallery, 1924, 1927 
Port Florence. Or Ki.sumu, terminus on 
Lake Victoria of the Uganda llailway 
Portia, character in Shakespeare’s play. 
Merchant of Venice, 6041 
Portland. Largest city and port of 
Oiegon, U.S.A., with lumber mills, 
foundries, and canneries. 260,000 : 
see page 3800 

Portland, Dorset, harbour, 3557 
Portland Bill, llocky headland at the 
southern end of Portland Island, 
Dorsetshire 

Portland Vase, famous specimen of 
cameo-glass, 4895 

Port Louis. Capital and cathedral city 
Ol Mauritius, exporting sugar, aloe 
fibre, and coconut-oil. 40,000 
street scene, 3436 ■■ 

Port Macquarie, Australian harbour dis- 
covered, 6064 

Port Moresby. Capital and port of 
British Papua. (3000) 
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Porto Alegre. Cathedral city and port 
of southern Brazil, with a busy export 
trade in cattle, meat, hides, tobacco, 
grain, and beans. 180,000 
. Porto Corsino, seaport of Bavenna, 
Italy, 4918 

Port of London Authority, building, 4236 
flag, in colom*, 2406 

Port of Spain. Capital and port of 
Trinidad, exporting cocoa, sugar, coco- 
nuts, petroleum, and asphalt. 60,000 
cathedral, 3419 

Porto Rico. Fertile West Indian island 
under American administration ; area 
3600 square miles ; population 
1,300,000; capital San Juan (70,000). 
Sugar, coffee, rice, maize, tobacco, and 
bananas are abundantly produced : 

see page 3792 
map, general, 6882 
map, plants and industries, 6884-85 
Port Pirie. Port on Spencer Gulf, 
South Australia. Here the ores of the 
Broken Hill mines. New Soutli Wales, 
are brought for smelting. 10,000 
Ellen Street, 2579 
smelting works, 2577 
Portrush, Ireland, natural arch, 2007 
Port Said. Egyptian port and coaling 
station at the north entrance to the 
Suez Canal. It was founded in 1859. 

80,000 : see page 6862 
street in, 6869 

Portsmouth. Chief British naval 
station, with a naval dockyard cover- 
ing 300 acres. Standing on a land- 
locked harbour, in Hampshire, it has 
been important since the 16th century, 
and has a large trade. Its Southsea 
suburb is a popular resort. Tlicre is a 
Roman Catholic cathedral. 250,000 
arms, in colour, 4991 
harbour and ferry, 1594, 3559 
Nelson’s flagship. The Victory, 1590 
town hall, 4409 

Port Stanley, capital of Falkland 
Islands, 3434 

Port Sudan. Sudanese import and ex- 
port centre, being the lied Sea ter- 
minus of the railway from Atbara 
Junction 
quayside, 3321 

Port Sunlight, Cheshire, Lady Lever 
Art Gallery, 6610 

Portugal. South-western maritime Re- 
public of Europe ; area 35,500 square 
miles ; population 6,400,000 ; capital 
Lisbon (500,000). It is a fertile agri- 
cultural country, producing rye, maize, 
olives, figs, oranges, and especially 
wine, that of Oporto being famous. 
Pig-breeding, cotton-spinning, and the 
sardine fishery employ a large pro- 
portion of the population. Lisbon and 
Oporto (215,000) are the only large 
cities ; others are Coimbra, Braga, 
Funchal, Setubal, Elvas, and Evora. 
The Portuguese colonies have an area 
of 927,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 9,765,000, but Madeira and the 
Azores now form part of Portugal : 

see page 5397 
colonies, 3183, 5402 

former possessions in India, 1948, 2811 
hterature made by Camoens, 5059 
Napoleon resisted by Portuguese, 4046 
agriculture, 5401 
flags, in colour, 4011 
peasants, 5399 

scenes, 5397, 5400, 5401, 5403, 5412-14 
woman with her donkey, 1897, 1899 
. Maps of Portugal 
animal life of the country, 5406 
general and political, 5404 
industrial life, 5408-09 
physical featiues, 5405 
plant life, 5407 

showing historical events, 5410-11 
Portuguese, very mixed people, having 
Arab, Berber, Galician, and Jewish 
blood in their veins. They have also 
Negro blood owing to intermarriage 
with their slaves in earlier days. Their 
features are usually irregular, with 
turned-up nose, thick lips, and im- 
gainly carriage. They are courteous. 


and kind to both men and animals, and 
they never quarrel 
early explorers, 772, 2377, 4125 
Portuguese East Africa : see East 
Africa, Portuguese 
Portuguese Guinea : see Guinea 
Portuguese language, number of people 
who speak it, 2415 

Portuguese laurel, leaves resemble 
coffee, 2314 

Portuguese West Africa : see Angola 
Porus, Indian prince, who was defeated 
by Alexander the Great, 2810 
Poseidon, classical god of the sea, 3529 
statue from Boeotia, 4032 
temple at Paestum, 5499, 5506 
See also Neptune 

Posen. Or Poznan, ancient Polish 
cathedral city on the War the, making 
agricultural implements and furniture. 

170,000 : see page 6136 
castle, 6147 
town hall, 6146 

Positivism, system of philosophy of 
Auguste Comte, 4458, 4889 
Possession Islands, Antarctica, 6550 
Post, Latin for After 
Postage stamp, first used, 1415, 4626 
perforation invented by Mr. Archer (in 
■ 1851), 1415 

making a collection, and pictures, 6058 
why can we not send a letter without a 
stamp on it ? 3651 
why has a postage stamj) a perforated 
edge? 1415 

Postal Union, foundation (in 1875), 4630 
Post Card, cost of making, 4676 
Poste restante, French for A department 
in a post-office where letters lie till 
called for by the person to whom they 
are addressed 
Posting, game, 2487 

Postman, number in Great Britain, 4625 
letter being delivered, 4625 
parcels being delivered, 4632 
pillar-box opened, 4629 
postman of Crete, 5148 
postman of Sofia, 5151 
postman’s pony team, Iceland, 4636 
postman with dog team in Alps, 4636 
Siamese postman, 4636 
Zulu ])Ost carrier, 4636 
See also Post Office 

Postmaster-General, Ring Darius the 
first on record, 4626 
Post mortem, Latin for After death 
Post obitum, Latin for After death 
Post Offiee, its work, 4625 
changes in Stuart times, 4676 
opposition to introduction of Penny 
Post and Telephone, 1829 
reformed by Howland Hill, 5459 
St. :Martin’s-le- Grand, Sir Robert 
Smirke’s famous building, 4266 
stone pillar being made for G.P.O., 
London, 5855 
telegraph system, 1472 

Pictures of Post Office Work 
blind division at work, 4635 
Central Telegraph Office, 1468, 1472 
checking mails at Mount Pleasant, 
4633 

dealing with mails on the railway, 4634 
flag in colour, 2406 
London General Post Office, 4625 
mail delivery in Jutland, 4636 
parcels at railway station, 4632 
parcels being sorted, 4632-33 
registered letters being sorted, 4635 
Pi^oyal Mail van in Jamaica, 4636 
stamp cancelling machine, 4635 
unloading malls at Southampton, 4631 
weighing postal packets, 4635 

See also Letter ; Postman ; and so 
on 

Post scriptum: see P.S. 

Posture, game, 3596 
Potash, uses of, 4470 
Potassium cyanide, how produced, 4348 
Potato, food value, 2436 
insect and fungus pests, 2441 
Irish famine tragedy, 2436 
member of same family as tobacco 
plant, 2436, 2942 

Raleigh introduces into Europe, 5207 
sweet potato, 2442 
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Potato ' 

why does it not rot under the earth 
when growing ? 5618 
why is it good to boil potatoes in their 
jackets ? 2786 

disease, picture-history, 2435 
field of potatoes, 2081 
picture life-story, 2433 
species, 2439 

sweet plant, in colour, 2685 
Potato Woman and her pig, how to make, 
with picture, 5563 
Potential, meaning of term, 482 
Potential energy, what it is, 86 
Potentiometer, for measuring electro- 
motive force 

Pot-hole, how it is made, 6103 
picture, 6100 

Potiphar, Pharaoh’s ofTicer, master of 
Joseph in Egypt, 989 
Potomac. American river rising in West 
Virginia and flowing past Washington 
into Chesapeake Bay. 400 miles 
Potosi. Cathedral city of Bolivia, 
standing nearly 14,000 feet above sea 
level, near famous silver mines. 30,000 : 
see page 7016 

Pot pourri, Erench for A piece of music 
or a song in which each couplet refers to 
different things. The English apply the 
words to a sweet-smelling mixture of 
di’ied flowers 

how to prepare pot pourri, with pic- 
tures, 1623 

Potsdam. Suburb of Berlin containing 
the former residence of the Prussian 
kings. Here also are the Brandenburg 
Gate and Ercderick the Great’s palace of 
Sans .Souci. 70,000 
Potter, Humphrey, boy who is sup- 
posed to have invented automatic gear 
for steam engines, 3210 
Potter, Paul, Dutch portrait and animal 
painter; born Enkhuizen 1625 ; died 
Amsterdam 1654 : see page 1426 
Young Bull, painting, 3780 
Potter, The, sculpture by E. W. Pomeroy, 
4765 

Potteries, The, Staffordshire district 
manufactimng china and glass, 341, 
Pottery, development of industry, 6737 
decoration in Bronze Age, 315 
how it is made, 301 

Italy makes pottery at Florenec, Eacnza, 
and Pesaro, 4915 
Japanese, 302, 6619 
Limoges pottery, 4170 
majolica ware, 6757 
Palissy founds a new industry, 3856 
Staffordshire a centre, and why, 2715 
vases made bj’’ ancient Greeks, 324 
Wedgwood and English industry, 3862 
ancient Egyptian potter at work, 301 
majolica* plate, 6736 . 
manufacture, picture-story, 303-308 
workers in Spanish factory, 5273 
See also China (ware) 

Poulsen, Valdemar, Danish engineer, 
discoveries about the telephone, 1971 
wireless arc developed by, 3364 
portrait, 3359 

Poulsson, Emilie : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Poultry, domestic, descended from 
jungle fowl, 4252 

pictures of jungle fowl in Tutank- 
hamen’s tomb, 4252 
varieties of fowls, 4253 
Pounce, cuttle-fish bone powder, 5232 
Pound, sterling, England’s standard 
money, 5391 

Poundal, definition of : see Weights and 
Measures, units of measurement 
Pounds, John, English philanthropist, 
founder of a free school for poor chil- 
dren ; born Portsmouth 1766 ; died 
there 1839 

Poussin, Nicholas, Erench painter, the 
first great classical artist of France ; 
born near Les .‘Vndelys, Kormandy, 
1594 ; died Rome 1665 : see 1682 
Dance of the Seasons, painting, 2293 
Shepherds of Arcadia, 1683 
Pouter pigeon, 4118 
Powan, salmon family, 4982 
Powell, John, artist who designed 
stained glass windows, 6731 
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POWER 

The following are actual headings of 
the chapters in this group; the 
subjects dealt with will be found in 
their proper places in the index 
The Very Heart of Matter, 105 
What is Electricity ? 233 
The Ocean of Power We Live In, 359 
The Eloctric Current, 481 
The Story of the Dynamo, 609 
The Storage Battery, 735 
What Electricity Does for Us, 853 
What a Magnet Can Do, 973 
The Story of Electric T ight, 1097 
Tlie Electric Furnace, 1227 
The Marvels of Electricity, 1347 
The Electric Telegraph, l469 
How the World Got the Telegraph, 1601 
Talking to Anywhere, 1725 
The Story of the Telephone, 1841 
The Telephone Exchange, 1965 
'.rhe Wireless Age, 2091 
'j.’he Wireless Telegraph, 2211 
The Wireless Telephone. 2337 
The Wonderful Rays, 2463 
Electric Power in Days to Come, 2589 
Coal and Wliat it Can Do, 2713 
Picture-story of Coal, 2835 
Oil and What it Can Do, 2961 
Picture-story of Oil, 3081 
Steam and What it Can Do, 3205 
Gas and AVliat it Can Do, 3331 
Picture-story of Gas, 3445 
A Great Ship and What it Can Do, 
3573 

The Power Inside a Ship, 3703 
Pictures of Life on a Ship, 3817 
A Train and What It Does, 3943 
Pictures of the Train. 4069 
How a Big Railway is Run, 4191 
The i^fotor Car, 4319 
The Airship, 4445 
The Aeroplane, 4577 
Pictures of the Aeroplane, 4689 
The Future of Power, 4811 
electron the basis of power, 4101 
heat produces it, 5441 
new sources in alcohol and oil, 4812 
pneumatic power in the signal box, 
4192, 4194 
tidal, 2496 
wavc.s’ force, 2496 

how is it carried to a distance ? 5124 
See also Steam ; Electricity ; Water 
Power, and so on 

Power loom, Cartwright the inventor, 
172, 5942 

Poynter, Sir Edward John, English his- 
torical painter ; born Paris 1836 ; died 
London 1919 : see page 2544 
his paintings, Helena and Herniia, 981 
Joseph brings Jacob to Pliaraoh, 903 
Slavery in Egypt, 543 
Solomon on steps of throne, 2354 
Vision of Endymion, 3521 
Poynting, Dr. J. H., his methods for cal- 
culating density of the Earth, 5244 
Poznan : see Posen 
P.R.A. stands for President of the 
Royal Academy 

Pradier, James, sculptor ; born Geneva 
1792 : died near l^aris 1852 : see 4648 
his sculptures, Atalanta, 4651 
I>syche, 4898 
Sappho, 4900 

Praetorian Guard, personal bodyguard 
raised by Augustus, 2876 
Prague. Capital and commercial centre 
of Czecho-Slovakia, on the Bohemian 
■Sloldau. Aneient and picturesque, it 
contains many medieval buildings, and 
has a university and an unfinished 14th- 
century cathedral. Manufactures 
include machinery, chemicals, linen, 
and cotton. 670,000 : see page 4551 
early school of painters, 1185 
general view, 4565 
Prairie-chicken, bird, in colour, 3141 
Prairie-dog : see Marmot 
Prairie-wolf, picture, 536 
Pratincole, bird, characteristics, 3874 
Prato. Walled city near Florence, Italy, 
with a cathedral containing frescoes by 
Filippo Lippi. 50,000 
Prawn, sea crustacean, 5479 
Praxiniscope, improved zoetrope, 6704 
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Prie 

Praxiteles, Athenian sculptor, tlie 
greatest successor of Phidias ; born 
Athens about 400 B.c. ; flourished till 
about 336 ; see page 4270 
Ax)lirodite of Cnidus, 4271 
Cupid, 4274 

Hermes and Satyr, 4273 
sculptures of his time, 4-209 
Prayer, its power, 1982, 3097 
what is the prayer of the House of 
Commons ? 4516 
Devotions, by E. Maxence, 3096 
For those at Sea, t^Landeaii, 3097 
Red Maids of Bristol, by W. H. Y. Tit- 
comb, 3096 

sculpture by Jean Dampt, 4899 
Praying mantis, insect, 5718 
Precious leaf-footed beetle, in colour, 
facing 0327 

Preece, Sir William, Welsh electrical 
engineer ; born in Wales 1834 ; died 
I’enrhos, Carvarvonshirc, 1913 : see 
pages 2098, 3363, 3359 
Pregel. River of East Prussia on wdiich 
ICdnigsberg stands 

Prehistoric animals : see Geological 
Ages, Mammoth, and so on 
Prehnite, mineral, in colour, 1303 
Prejevalski, Nicholas, Russian Asiatic 
traveller ; born near Smolensk 1839 ; 
died Karakoi, Turkestan, 1888 ; ex- 
plorer of Turkestan and Mongolia : see 
page 776 

Premier. The : see Prime Minister 
Preraphaelite : see English art, Pre- 
raphaelite movement 
Presbyterian, origin of term, 7052 
Prescott, William Hickling, American ^ 
historian ; born Salem, Massachusetts, 
1790 ; died Boston 1859 : see pages 
4333, 6996, 4331 
Press ; see Newspaper 
Pressburg. Or Bratislava, Danube port 
and ancient cathedral city of Czecho- 
slovakia. 95,000 : see 4522, 4551 
general view, 4505 
Pressure, electrical, 610 
how to feel the pressure of the air, 251 
of Sun’s light on Earth, 3601 
steam in locomotive, 3943 
unit of explained ; see Weights and 
Measures, units of measurement 
Presteign. Capital of Uadnorsliire, on 
the Lugg. (1200) 

Presto, Italian, for Quick 
Preston. Lancashire port and cotton- 
man uf a ctiir in g centre, near the mouth 
of the Ribble. Here are engineering 
works, foundries, and shipbuilding 
yards. 120,000 

Prete a Mourir pour Son Ami, story in 
French, 6682 " 

Pretender, Old ; sec Old Pretender 
Pretender, Young : see Young Pretender 
Pretoria. Capital of Transvaal and of 
the Union of South Africa. It is finely 
built, and has a cathedral. Diamonds 
are mined near by. 75,000 
Union Buildings, 6475 
Church Square, 3189 
Government House, 6606 
Pretty Maid, nursery rhyme picture, 102 
Priam, king of Troy, in the Iliad, 5303 
relics, excavated by Schliemaun, 6982 
Priapus, Greek god of gardens, 3530 
P.R.I.B.A. stands for President of the 
Royal Institute of British Arcliitects 
Price, definition, and conditions that 
affect it, 5391, 5513 
Prickly asperococcus, seaweed, 3416 
Prickly cushion cactus, 207 
Prickly pear, or opuntia, 3058 
invasion of Australia, 1066 
pictures, 3054-5 

Prickly saltwort, what it is hke, 5762 
flower, 5761 

Prickly-toothed buckler fern, 1800 
Pride and Prejudice, novel by Jane 
Austen, 2350 

Pride’s Purge (Dec., 1G4S), drastic action 
by the army when Colonel Pride 
efeared the House of Commons of all 
members favourable to the King 
Priest, ancient Egypt ruled wisely by 
priests, 428 

Ezekiel on the priest’s mission, 913 
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Priestley, Joseph, English chemist and 
electrician ; born Eieldhead, near 
Leeds, 1733 ; died Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, 1801 ; a pioneer of 
electricity and tlie discoverer of oxygen 
gas : 856, 6312, 1827 
Priestmau, Bertram, English landscape 
and animal painter; born Bradford 
ISGS : see i^age 2678 
Cement Works, painting, 2670 
Prieur, Bartheleiny,Erench ICth-century 
sculptor, 4644 

Prima facie, Latin On the first view 
Primary colours, what they are, 3784 
Primates, apes, baboons, monkeys, 
lemurs, 15*9 

Primaticclo, Frangois, Italian painter, 
horn 1501 ; died 1570 ; carried out 
internal decorations in Chateau dc 
Eontaincblcan. 6360 
Prime Minister, duties, 1327, 4538 
jmunger Pitt appointed at 21 years of 
age, 2134 

Primogeniture, what it means, 5862 
Primrose, what it is like, 4289 
iiiembers of family found in woods, 4781 
members of family in cornfields. 4543 
stream members of famil 5 '-, 6010 
flower, in colourj 1285 
Primus berry, how it was produced, 1202 
Prince Albert. . Agricultural centre in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, on the North 
Saskatchewan river. 15,000 
Prince Charles spaniel, 666 
Prince Edward Island. Island province 
of eastern Canada ; area 2181 square 
miles ; population 90,000 ; capital 
Charlottetown (12,000). Silver fox 
breeding is important, there being no 
less than 350 fur farms 
arms, in colour, 1985 
flag, in colour, 2107 
Prince Maximus, story, 1887 
Prince of Wales, badge and motto 
adopted by Black Prince, 952 
standard in colour, 2105 
Prince’s Gift, story, 4854 
Princes in the Tower, story, 960 
Princess Who Became a Goose Girl. 

story, with picture, 1027 
Prince who became a grasshopper, 6938 
Principe, Portuguese African island, 5402 
Principia, Sir Isaac NcnHoh’s book 
dealing with gravitation, 3612 
Prinsep, Val, English historical painter : 
born Calcutta 1838 ; died London 
1901 ; see page 2544 
At the Golden Gate, 2550 
women of Paris march to Versailles, 4015 
Printer’s Bible, what it is, 5734 
Printing, story of inventors and ma- 
chines, 1511 

Caxton earliest English printer, 363 
China’s ancient method, 6511 
invention kills art of illuminating manu- 
scripts, 450, 1051 
newspaper machinery, 6980 
Pictures of Printing 
Children’s Encyclopedia, page in three 
forms, 0959 

Hoe machine and Konig’s, 1515 
latest type, 6968 

newspaper picture-story, 0961-68 
page from first English book, 1859 
press, driven by electric dynamo, 611 
8ee also Caxton and Gutenberg 
Prionodura, Newton’s bower bird, 2774 
Prior, Matthew; for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Prism, effect on light ray.s, 3850 
liow to find area of surface ; see 
AYeiglits and Measures, quickest way 
of finding things 

Newton’s work with prisms, 3612 
Prismatic compass, compass with a 
prism by means of which the gradua- 
tions can be read off as an object is 
scon 

Prismatic telescope, one in which long 
focus is combined Avith compactness, a 
series of prisms reflecting the object 
baclvAA'ards and forwards inside the 
tube 

Prismoid, hoAv to find cubic contents : 
see Weights and Measures, quickest 
Avay of finding things 
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Prison, Elizabeth Fry and John Ho- 
ward reform conditions, 1582, 1829, 
3980, 5450 

Privet, relation of ash tree, 3787 
fruit in colour, 3665 
Privet hawk moth, and caterpillar in 
colour, facing 5935 

Privy Council, in the United Kingdom, 
a body of persons forming the private 
advisers of the Sovereign. Such a 
council dates hack to very early times. 
At the present day it consists of men 
of distinction, hut its duties are now 
largely taken over by the Cabinet 
Pro and con, Latin for For and 
against 

Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Divi- 
sion, Avork of, 4775 

Problems, Little Problems for Clever 
People, 125, 252, 382, 502, 626, 750, 
872, 998, 1124, 1248, 1370, 1494 
Proboscis bear : see Coati 
Probus, Itoman Emperor, portrait, 2879 
Procter, Adelaide Anne, English poet, 
daughter of Barry CoriiAvall ; born 
Loudon 1825; died there '1864: see 
page 4083 

author of The Lost Chord, 1266 
for poems sec Poetry Index 
Procumbent marsh-wort, 6012 
floAA^er in colour, 6130 
Procyon, star, 3851 
Prodigal Son, Cluist’s parable, 1854 
Prodigal Son in far country, 5186 
Teniers’s painting, 1427 
Production, its economics, 5515 
AA'hat it means, 6262 
Profit, conditions that affect it, 5638 
Pro forma, Latin for As a matter of 
form 

Prohibition, America’s experiment, 3799 
in Canada, 2322 

Projection microscope, magic lantern 
for shOAAdng enlarged images of minute 
objects 

Proliferous delessaria, seaAveed, 3413 
Proliferous pink, floAA'er in colour, 4417 
Prometheus, classical demigod, 3518 
Prometheus Bound, by Aeschylus, 5184 
Prometheus Unbound, by Shelley, 2598 
Prongbnek, antelope ; 1400, 1401 
Prony’s dynamometer, for computing 
the poAver of Avater-Avlicels, fly-Avheels, 
and shafting 

Pro patria, Latin for For country 
Propeller, screw invention, 3214 
position on aeroplane, 4690 
Propeller-shaft, of liner, 3704 
Prophet, meaning to Israelites, 013 
Proportional Representation, system of 
Acting designed to secure that the 
various political opinions of the elec- 
torate shall be fairly represented in the 
body of persons elected. The basis of 
the system is the transferable vote, each 
elector being alloAA’'ed to vote for more 
than one candidate in order of prefer- 
ence, suiiAlus votes being divided 
Propylaea, Athens, AAdiat it is, 6725, 5505 
Pro rata, Latin term meaning In pro- 
portion 

Prose : sec Literature and names of 
AATiters 

Proseisceia, ribboned, beetle in colour, 
facing 6327 

Proserpina, or Pensephone, in Greek my- 
thology, 3516, 3532, 4362 
painting by Lord Leighton, 3522 
Prospero, character in Shakespeare’s 
play, The Tempest, 6295 
Protein, hody-building food, 2183 
children’s best sources of protein, 2559 
stomach digests it, 2063 
wheat and cereal, rich in it, 2428 
Pro tempore, Latin for For the time ; 

frequently AAUittea pro tom. 
Protestant, origin of term, 7051 
Protestantism, introduced into Ireland 
as established religion, 3064 
persecution of French Protestants stop- 
ped by CromAA^ell, 523 
Romanism’s confiict AAith it in IGth 
century, 4005 

Proteus, mythological sea-god, 3529 
Proteus anguineus : see 01m 
Prothero, Rowland : see Ernie, Lord 
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Protists, Avhat they arc, 81 
Protohippus, ancestor of horse, 1894 
Proton, hydrogen nucleus, 4223, 4224 
Protoplasm, Jiving matter and its ele- 
ments, 829 

breathing is in tra- molecular, 1317 
energetic substance of life, 14 
memory a property of all, 4035 
Protozoa, the simplest forms of Life, 37, 
6953 

rapid reproduction, 4856 
protozoa Avitli spines, through micro- 
scope, 6053 
Protyle matter, 4224 
Proud Frog, fable, 3743 
Proud King of Kamera, story, 534 
Provence. Beautiful old French pro- 
vince, bordering the Mediterranean. 
The Greeks early established a settle- 
ment at Massilia, the modern Mar- 
seilles, and later Provence Avas for cen- 
turies under Homan rule, there being 
splendid Roman remains at Arles, 
Orange, and Frejus. Aix is celebrated 
for its Roman baths, Avhile Avignon 
Avas once the scat of the French Popes ; 
Marseilles and Toulon are the chief 
French Mediterranean ports, 4172 
Julius Caesar ToAV'cr, 76 
Roman baths at N lines, 4180 • 

Avoman of Pro\’'ence, 4162 
Proverb, early Latin, 5425 
Proverb games, 3848 
Proverb stories : see Stories 
Providence, its meaning, 1981 
Providence. Cajiital of Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., making jcAvellery, textiles, and 
maclunery. A cathedral and university 
city, it is also a great port. 240,000 
Provision of Meals Act, AAdiat it is, 6253 
Provost, Avho he is, 4410 
Proximo, Latin for Next ; generally 
AATitten prox. 

P.R.S. stands for President of the Royal 
Society 

Prudence, AAdiat it means, 1853 
figure in Rouen Cathedral, 4656 
Prudhon, Pierre Paul, French historical 
and portrait painter ; horn Cluny, near 
Macon, 1758 ; died Paris 1823 : see 
page 1804 

Divine Justice, painting by, 1807 
Prussia. Largest State of Germany, 
occupying nearly the Avhole of the north 
of the country. Originally consisting 
only of East Prussia and Brandenburg, 
its dominions grcAV rapidly, and it now 
includes the great provinces of Silesia, 
Pomerania. SchlcSAA'ig-Holstcin, Rhen- 
ish Prussia, HanoA'cr, and Westphalia, 
Avitli part of Saxony. Its capital is 
Berlin, 4297 

Austria crushed at Sadow^a, 4300 
ruined by militarism, 4624 
defeats at Jena and Auerstadt by 
Napoleon, 1456 
See also Germany 

Prussian blue, a mixture of salts of iron, 
1416 

Prussic acid, effects of taking, 944 
hoAV it is obtained, 4348 
Pruth. Rumanian tributary of the 
Danube, joining it beloAV Galatz. 500 
miles 

Przevalski, Nicholas, explorer in Central 
Asia, 1898 

P.S. stands for Pharmaceutical Society 
or Philological Society 
P.S. stands for Postscript, from the 
Latin Post scriptum — a part of a letter 
Avritten after or hcloAV the signature of 
the Avriter 

P.S. A. stands for Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoons 

Psalms, of David, 2109, 2229 
By the Waters of Babylon, picture, 2231 
illuminated pages in colour, 492 
Psalms in Human Life, book by Lord 
Ernie, 2109 

Psalter, Saxon, pictures from, 1925 
Psaltery, Iioav played ; parent of spinet 
and harpsichord, 675 
Pseiidoscope, stereoscope that makes 
convex parts appear concaye, and vice 
A^ersa 

Psithyrus humble-bees, 5843 







Psyc ' 

Psyche, her marriage with Cupid, 5579 
Cupid and Psyelu;, by Canova, 40r)0 
Cupid and Psyche, by thorwaidsen, 5258 
painting by Alfred do Curzon, 3523 
Fsyclie’s Garden, by Watcriiouse, 3523 
sculpture by Pradier, 4893 
supported by Zephyrs, sculpture by 
d. Gibson, 5135 

Zephyr and Psyche, by H. Bates, 5579 
Psychology, science of the mind, 2105 
Psyohrometer, for measuring the tension 
of the water vapour in the air 
Ptarmigan, bird, plumage of, 4247 
bird, in colour, 3024 
Ptericthys, in Devonian Age, 1133 
Pteridophyta, or ptcridophytes, mean- 
ing of word, and plants included in, 
3412, 6490 

Pterodactyl, prehistoric flying lizard, 
description, 648, 1508 
discovery of, 2636 
picture, 1633 

Pteromys, flying squirrel, size of, 1034 
Pterygotus, prehistoric creature, in 
Devonian Age, 1133 
lobster-like crustacean, 1009 
P.T.O. stands for Please turn over 
Ptolemy, Dg 5 '-ptian astronomer and 
geographer, writer of many scientific 
books ; flonrislied Alexandria in the 
second century n.c., 3488 
Ireland’s early iiistory recorded by, 3062 
portrait, 3487 

Ptolemy, Egyptian dynasty, 6872 
Ptolemy I, king of Egypt, born 367 ; 
died 283 b.c. ; built lighthouse of 
Alexandria, 4884 
Public Health Act, its laws, 4408 
Public ownership : see Municipal trading 
Public schools, arms in colour, 4989 
See also separate names, as Eton 
• College 

Public Trustee, work of, 6256 
Puccini, Giacomo, Italian operatic 
composer; born Lucca 1858 ; died 1024. 
portrait, 145 

Pucelle, La, old Erench name for Joan 
of Are, meaning the Maid. In Shake- 
speare’s Henry VI, part I, she is called 
Joan la Pucelle 

Puck, in Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 6294 
Pudding Lane, near London Bridge, 
Great Eire began in, 4105 
Pudding-stone, pebbles cemented by 
silica, 2004 

Puddling, invented by Henry Cort in 
1784 : see page 50 

Puebla. Third largest city of I\rcxico, 
with a cathedral and considerable manu- 
factures. 100,000 
view, 7008 

Puffbird, habits and food of, 3253 
in colour, 3144 

Puffin, bird, characteristics, 4000 
in colour, 2768 
.species, 2637, 3999 

Puffing Billy, Hedley’s locomotive 
which ran for 49 years, now at S. Ken- 
sington Museum, 2752, 3214, 2747 
Pufflet anemone, in colour, 1554, 1555 
Pug dog, mastiff breed, 670, 667 
Puget, Pierre, the best French sculptor 
of the age of Louis XIV ; born Mar- 
seilles 1622 ; died 1694 : see 4645 
Pugin, A. C., artist who designed stained 
glass windows, 6731 . 

Pugnacity, instinct which is still a 
driving force in men, 3587 
PulcineUa, the original Punch, 6972 
Pulham aerodrome, Norfolk, 2212 
Pulicaria : sec Eleabane 
Pulleys, pictures of various kinds, 6349 
Pullman, George Mortimer, American 
inventor of railway sleeping-cars ; born 
New York 1831 ; died Cliicago 1897 ; 
see page 2756 

Pullman car, invention of. 2756 
exterior and interior, 4197 
Pulpit, one by Giovanni Pisano, 4528 
Pulse, normal rate of, 6465 
w'here to feel, 1196 
wdiy does the doctor feel it ? 6465 
Pulsometer, special kind of pump in 
■which steam goes 'alternately into two 
valves 
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Puluj tube, vacuum tube used for 
experiments with radiant electrode 
materials 

Puma, American lion, 419, 424 
Pumice-stone, w'liy it rubs out, 439 
w'hcre does it come from ? 1046 
Pump, how liigli water will rise in it, 
5198 

steam, 3208 

working due to atmospheric pressure, 
5201 

petrol ])ump, how it w^orks, 5249 
suction pump, how it raises water, 922 
wind-driven petrol pump, position on 
aeroplane, 4692 

Pumping engine, Jong life of New- 
comen’s engines, 2746 
Pumpkin, meinberof Gourd familj^ 2432 
picture, 2439 

Punch, w'ho is Punch ?.6972 
Punch and Judy, story, 288 
Punctaria, broad-leaf, seaweed, 3413 
plantain-like, seaweed, 3416 
Punctuation, fun with stops and 
commas, 5196 

Puncture, how^ to mend a tyre, 2488 
Punic Wars, three wnrs between the 
Carthaginians and the Homans, B.c. 
263 to 241, 218 to 202, and 150 to 146, 
when Carthage fell 
Cato’s history of, 5428 
Punishment, ancient Babylonian Code 
of Law^s quoted, 428 
maii punishes himself, 3836 
salt deprivation, a punishment in Hol- 
land and Sw'cden, 1540 
Punjab. Indian nortliern province, in 
the plain of the Indus ; area 100,000 
square miles ; population 21,000,000 ; 
capital Lahore (280,000). The rainfall 
is scanty, but by means of irrigation 
canals vast crops of cereals, cotton, oil- 
seeds, and sugar are produced, while 
rock-salt is a great source of wealth. 
More than half the people are INIoslems, 
and more than a third Hindus, the 
Sikhs numbering about 3,000,000. 
Amritsar, Ambala, Simla, and Multan 
are among the towns, 2810 
Punjabis. An Indo-Mediterranean race 
of the Caucasic division. They are 
people of magnificent physique, and arc 
divided into several groups, of whom 
the Sikhs are ■well-knowni 
Punta Arenas, Chilean port, 7014 
Pupienus, Homan emperor, 2879 
Pupil : see Eye 

Purcell, Henry, English composer ; 
born Westminster 165S ; died there 
1695 : SCO pages 142, 145 
Puri, India, Bralimin temple, 5627 
Puritans, tlieir intolerance, 4008 
persecuted in reign of James I, 1206 
setback given to art by, 1923 
unpopularity towards end of Coraraoii- 
w^ealth. 1210 

painting by John Pettie, 1209 
pleading -with James I, 1212 
Purple cow-wheat, in colour, 4663 
Purple emperor butterfly, egg, caterpillar, 
and chrysalis, in colour, 0207 
Purple gromwell, description, 4781 
flower, in colour, 4908 
Purple hairstreak butterfly, egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 6207 
Purple loosestrife, description, 6010 
flower, in colour, 6130 
Purple molinia, grass, 3310 
Purple mountain saxifrage, 5519 
Purple orchis, flower, 4412 
Purple sea rocket, 5763 
flower, in colour, 5643 
Purse, conjuring trick, 254 
how to crochet a travelling purse, -with 
picture, 5440 
diagrams for trick, 254 
Purslane, sea, flower in colour, 5643 
Pushkin, Alexander, the greatest Hus- 
sian poet ; born Moscow 1799 ; died 
St. Pctersbiu-g 1837 : see page 4815 
portrait, 4815 

Pushtu, language of Pathan races, 6502 ' 

Puss in Boots, story, 1145 

pictures, 402, 1145 

Puss in the corner, game, 4468 

Pussy-cat, high, rhyme picture, 5051 
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Pussy-cat, where have you been, rhyme, 
music and picture, 4573 
Putting on the donkey’s tail, game, 1746 
Putumayo River, South America, 
atrocities against Indians, 6998 
Puvis de Chavannes, Pierre, Erench 
decorative painter ; born Lyons 1824 ; 
died Paris 1898 : see page 2930 
Pictures by Puvis d« Chavannes 
Bishop and St. Genevieve, 2926. 

Homer crowned, 5183 
Literature and 2973 
Poor Eisherman{^926 
portion of wall painting, 2923 
St. GeneviOve at prayer, 2925 
St. Genevii^ve’s Childhood, 2925 
Puy de Dome. Extinct volcano in the 
mountains of Auvergne. 4800 feet 
Puzzle, books on the shelves, 5814, 5933 
broken plate, with picture, 6794, 6924, 
chequered square, 5563, 5686 
Chinese railways, puzzles, 2611, 2731 
circular table-top, with picture, 5033, 
5195 

dog’s kennel, 5195, 5314 
how did the farmer enlarge the fold ? 
2730, 2858 

how did the father divide his garden ? 
2859, 2982 

how did the king’s jester escape from 
prison ? 4220. 4344 
how did the ladies cut the carpet ? with 
pictures, 3472, 3597 
how was Hobinson Crusoe’s table cut ? 

with pictures, 3850, 3472 
king’s guard, 4344, 4467 
laughing sailor, 4710, 4830 
magic square, 4096, 4220 
miller’s sacks, with pictures, 3723 
mysterious Jacob’s ladder, picture, 1246 
mysterious square, 4592, 4711 
names of famous men, 6420, 6542 
patchwork quilt, 5686, 5814 
pennies ; problems, 4830, 4952 
picture puzzles, 1371, 1494, 1862, 1990, 
2358, 2486, 3969, 4095, 4948, 5066, 
6174, 6300 

piece of silk, 6423, 6542 
puzzle rhymes and verses, 2234, 2360 
puzzles witli paper and scissors, with 
picture, 1745 

scenes in history, 3598, 3724 
secret lock, 2362 
Siamese flag, 5314, 5439 
traveller’s dinner, 4467, 4591 
trees in the park, 1864 
trees in the orchard, 6300, 6423 
twenty-five minute puzzles, 6672, 6796 
w’ater-fowl, 5439, 5563 
weaver and Ids cloth, 3842, 3966 
what are these plants ? 6544, 6668 
Pycnogonida, sea spiders, 5595 
Pydna, battle of. Eonght in IGS B.C. in 
Macedonia, when the Homans under 
Aemilius Paulus defeated Perseus, the 
last king of Macedonia 
Pygmalion and Galatea, story, 2890 
Pygmy armadillo, or pichiciago, 2275 
Pygmy hog, home or, 1658 
Pygmy shrew, mammal, 2021, 293 
Pyknometer, sometimes spelled pycno- 
meter, flask used for determining the 
relative specific-gravities of solids 
Pym, John, English statesman, a famous 
parliamentary leader against Charles I ; 
born Brymorc, Somerset, 1584 ; died 
London 1643 : see pages 526, 1208, 521 
Pynson, Richard, English pioneer of 
printing ; born in Normandy probably 
about 1400; died London 1530: see 
page 1517 

Pyramid, in geometry, how to find area' 
of surface and cubic contents ; see 
Weights and Measures, quickest wa: 
of finding things 

Pyramids, Egypt, 426, 5379, 6864 
Great Pyramid of Cheops, 4884 
mathematics used in building, 427 
how were the Pyramids built ? 182 
who built the pyramids of Mexico ? 6727 
at Gizeh, 1530, 4085, 5384, 5387 
Great Pyramid, Gizeb,1530, 4S8G, 5382 
pyramid in Mexico, 6727 
Sakkara pyramid, 5382 
how they were built, 182 
Pyramids, game, 5582 
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Pyrene, sacred Greek fountain, 3530 
Pyrenees. Beautiful mountain range 
forming the boundary between France 
and Spain. It is 270 miles long, and 
between 25 and 90 miles broad, while 
its average height is nearly 4000 feet ; 
INIaladetta. its highest peak, rises to 
11,200 feet. On the northern slope 
are many health resorts : 4164, 5269 
Wilbur- Wright’s llight over them, 25 
peasant, 4162, 4171 
valley in the Pyrenees 2247 
Pyretl/rum, flower, CSVo 
Pyrheliom'eter, for measuring the inten- 
sity of the heat of the Sun 
Pyrorallic acid, coal-tar product, 4472 
Pyrometer, - for measuring very high 
degrees of heat 

Pyrometric ' telescope, for finding the 
temperature of incandescent bodies by 
meniiuring the length of the waves of 
li;rht given olf 

Pyromorphite, lead ore, in colour, 1303 
Pyrophone, device by which sounds are 
produced by burning jets of hydrogen 
in glass tubes 
Pyrosoma, sea squirt, 5346 
Pyrotechnics, what is meant by, 3885 
Pyrrha, Greek myth of, 3531 
Pyrrhic victory, what it is. 6232 
Pyrrho, founder of scepticism, 3036 
Pyrrhus, Epirote king and general, 
famous for his wars with Rome * born 
about 318 B.c. ; killed Argos, Greece, 
272 : see pages 5156, 6232 
Pythagoras, Greek philosopher and 
mathematician ; born Samos about 
5S2 B.C. ; died Metapontum, Italy, 
about 500 : see pages 1037, 3119 
numbers studied by, 985 
set up monastery in Crotona, 5425 
Pytheas, Greek navigator, 5778 
his claim to have been to Britain, 2397 
Pythia, The, priestess of Delphi, 5366 
Pythias, Damon and, story, 4365 
Pythius, architect-sculptor who worked 
on Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 4277 
Python, reptile characteristics, 4618 
killed by ants, 5959 
picture, 4019 ‘ ' 

Pyx, 12th-century sacred vessel, 6733 


Q.E. means Which is. The letters 
stand for the Latin words Quod est 
Q.E.D. means Which was to be demon- 
strated. ' ' The letters stand for the 
Latin words Quod crat demonstrandum 
Q.E.F. means Which was to be done, 
standing for the Latin words Quod 
erat faciendum 

Q.M.G. stands for Quartermaster- 
General 

Quadri-jugate, meaning, 6497 
Quadrillion, what it is, 5493 
Quadri-valent, chemical term, 4347 
Quadroon, meaning of word, 6998 
Quagga, zebra’s native name, 1899 
Grey’s quagga,. now extinct, 1897 
Quail, bird, characteristics, 4250 
Californian, in colour, 3141 
mountain, in colour, 3263 
Quakers, works of, 3342 
George Fox founds, 5451 
Quaking grass, picture, 582 
Quantock Hills, Somerset, 1384 
Quarles, Francis : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Quarry, of Bath stone and l^ailsworth 
stone, 5850 

Carrara marble, 5846-48 
Penryn granite, 5849 
picture-story, 5846-55 
Quarter Days. In England, Wales, and 
Ireland, the days marking the four 
quarters of the year : Lady Day, March 
25 ; Midsummer Day, June 24 ; Michael- 
mas Day, September 29 ; and Christmas 
Day, December 25. In Scotland the 
quarter days are Candlemas, February 2 ; 
Whitsun, May 15; Lammas, August 1; 

and Martinmas, November 11 
Quarterly Review, The, Keats attacked 
by, 2600 

Tory publication for which Southey 
wrote, 2474 
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Quarter Sessions, work of, 4776 
Quartz, one of the hardest rocks, 768 
use in scientific w'ork, 976 
weight of a cubic foot : see Weights 
and Measures, weight of materials 
nodules of slate and schorl rock with 
veins of quartz, 2007 
rock with veins ; white crystals, 2004 
rose quartz, mineral, 1304 
white crystals and yellow quartz, or 
cairngorm, 1301 

Quartzite, layers contorted in cliffs at 
Muslac, 2004 

. Quassia, medicine obtained from bitter- 
wood, 2689 

Quaternary Period, begins at Pleistocene 
Age, 646, 1877 

Quatre Bras : see Waterloo, battle of 
Quatrefoil, Iieraldic charge, 923 
Quebec; Largest Canadian province 
on either shore of the St. Lawrence ; 
area 707,000 square miles ; population 
2,000,000 ; capital Quebec (95,000). It 
was first visited by Cartier in 1535, 
Quebec city being foimded by Champ- 
lain in 1608, and existed as a French 
colony up to 1763 ; live-sixths of the 
people are of French descent, speaking 
French. The chief industries are dairy- 
ing lumbering, and paper-making, the 
forest resources being enormous ; 
175,000 square miles are said to be still 
untouched. The world’s largest supply 
of asbestos is produced, while Montreal 

(620,000) is the largest city and cliief 
export centre in the Dominion 
arms, in colour, 4985 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Upper Kipawa River scene, 2193 
Quebec. Oldest and most historic city 
of Canada, having been foimded by 
Champlain in 1608. Standing in a 
magnificent position above the St. 
LawTence, it was the capital of New 
France up to 1759, when General 
Wolfe captured it ; the greater part of 
the population is of French descent. 
Quebec is dominated by its massive 
citadel, and has a university and 
Anglican and Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals. The timber trade is the most 
important industry, bub there are 
manufactures of machinery and leather 
goods. 95,000 : see page 2073 
origin of name, 4387 
Wolfe’s dramatic victory that estab- 
lished British supremacy in Canada, 
1330 2074, 4128 

Pictures of Quebec 

Champlain monument and . Montcalm 
statue, 2327 

Champlain’s surrender to British, 1954 
dog team setting out, and tobogganing 
scene, 2190 

old city, general view, and citadel, 2326 
Parliament House, 6610 
Wolfe on Heights of Abraham, 1331 
Quebec Bridge. This bridge across the 
St. Lawence has two pairs of canti- 
levers similar to tlmse of the Forth 
Bridge, supporting a* central span 640 
feet long and of 5000 tons. The width 
from pier to pier is 1800 feet, the 
railway it carries being 150 feet above 
the river. The bridge cost £4,000,000 
and contains 66,480 tons of steel 
picture, 553 

Queen Charlotte Islands. British 
Columbian Island group, peopled 
chiefly by Haida Indians 
Queen of Spain fritillary butterfly, with 
egg, caterpillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 
6208 

Queensboro’ Bridge, New York. Canti- 
lever bridge from Manhattan to Long 
Island City, Arith sustaining towers on 
Blackwell’s Island. It has a span of 
1180 feet, and is 90 feet wide and 135 
feet above the river. The nickel-steel 
used weighed 50,000 tons 
genera] view. 554 
under construction, 553 
Queens’ College, (^iambridge, arms, in 
colour, 4988 

Queen’s College, Oxford, arras, in colour, 
4988 


Quit 

Queen’s County. County of Leinster, 
Ireland ; area 664 square miles ; popu- 
lation 55,000 ; capital Maryborough 
Queensland. Australian north-eastern 
State ; area 675,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation 700,0(30 ; capital Brisbane 

(220.000) . A great part lies within the 
tropics, and here much sugar is grown ; 
maize is the chief crop, and cereals do 
well on the Darling Downs. Sheep 
number over 18 millions and cattle 7 
millions ; the export of hardwood 
timber is important ; and gold, silver, 
copper, tin, and coal are mined. Rock- 
hampton (24,000), Townsville (21,000L 
Maryborough, and Bundaberg are rising 
ports ; Toowoomba (24,000), Ipswich 

(21.000) , and Charter Towers are the 
chief inland centres 

Pictures of Queensland 
arms of the State, in colour, 4985 
artesian bore, 2575 

Brisbane, Custom House^ Victoria 
Bridge, and general view. 2579 
Brisbane, harbour, 3562 
Brisbane, Treasury Building, 2578 
colliery at Tannymorel, 2577 
field of sisal hemp, 2560 
flag, in colour, 2407 
pineapple plantation, 1812 
vanilla pod gathering, 2807 
Queenstown. Irish port and British 
naval station on an i.sland in Cork 
harbour. It is a port of call for trans- 
atlantic liners, and has a cathedral. 
(8200) 

harbour, 3556 

Queen Who Gave up her Boy, 6682 
Quentin Durward, novel by Sir Walter 
Scott, 2722 

Quest, Shackleton’s sliip on last Ant- 
arctic voyage, 6562 
giant seaweeds found by, 3052 
Quest of the Blatant Beast, story, 5924 
Quezal, Mexican, bird, in colour, 3143 
Qiiiberon Bay, battle of, naval engage- 
ment between the British under Hawke 
and the French, in 1759, during the 
Seven Years War. Risking his ships 
among uncharted rocks while a gale 
was blowing, Hawke chased and at- 
tacked the French and utterly de- 
stroyed their fleet, thus preventing an 
invasion of England and giving England 
the command of the sea 
Quica opossum, marsupial, 2392, 2389 
Quichuas, Peruvian Indian tribe, 7018 
Quicklime, calcium oxide, 4470 
Quicksand, what is the cause of a 
quicksand ? 1050 

Quicksilver, what is quicksilver ? 1801 
why does it roll up into balls ? 1921 
why does it run away when touched ? 
2418 

why do our hands keep dry when 
dipped in it ? 4759 
See also Mercury 

Quid pro quo, Latin for Value for 
value, or value in return ; literally, 
what for what 

Quilimaue, Portuguese East African 
port, 6750 

Quill, used for pens, 2034 
Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur, English 
novelist and literary critic ; born 
Fowey 1863 : see pages 3712, 4082 
portrait, 3711 • 

Quimper. Picturesque fishing town in 
Brittany, France, mth a fine Gothic 
cathedral. 20,000 : see page 4177 
Quin Abbey, Co. Clare, Ireland, 3060 
Quinine, obtained from cinchona, 2683 
Peru’s old trade, 7017 
Quinsywort, flower, in colour, 5395 
Quintianus, governor of Sicily, his 
treatment of St. Agatha, 6812 
Quintilian, Marcus, Roman orator and 
educator ; born CalalioiTa, Spain, about 
A.D. 35 ; died about 95 : sec page 4955 
Quintillion, what it is, 5493 
Quintus, devotion to son, story, 6568 
Quirinus, Roman god, 5860 
Quiros, Pedro Fernandez de : see De 
(^uiros 

Quito. Capital of Ecuador, standing 
over 9300 feet above sea level among 
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lofty volcanic mountains. It has a 
cathedral and a university, and manu- 
factures textiles, leather poods, and 
jewellery. 85,000 : see page 7017 
Government Palace, 7007 
Quiver, heraldic charge, 49SG 
Quoits, how to play, 6796 
how to play garden quoits, 3724 
Quo vadis, Latin for Whither goest thou 
q.v. means 'SWiich see. The letters 
stand for the Latin words Quod vide 

R 

R. stands for King or Queen, from the 
Latin Eex or llegina 
R. stands for Take, used in doctor’s 
prescription, and standing for the 
Latin word Recipe 

R.A. stands for Royal Academy or 
Royal Artillery 

R. 34, airship, Ilight across Atlantic, 
4450, 4452 

Raab. Hungarian manufacturing city, 
with a beautiful cathedral. 45,000 
picture, 4504 

Rabat. Port of Pez, Morocco, export- 
ing wool, wheat, skins, and olive oil. 

30.000 

Sultan’s palace, 6700 
Rabbit, Australia’s plague, 1036, 2443 
destructive to laburnum trees, 4042 
domestic breeds, 1036 
group of English rabbits, 1032 
Rabbit-eared bandicoot, marsupial, 2394 
Rabbit’s ears, drawing trick, vith pic- 
ture, 6671 

Rabbit Sets a Snare, story, 2758 
Rabelais, Francois, French writer and 
humourist, the first great novelist of 
France ; born Chinon, Touraine, pro- 
bably 1495 ; died 1553 : see page 4456 
story of Gargantua, 5490 
Raccoon, bear’s nearest relation, 792 
jiicture, 788 

Raccoon dog, home and food, 542 
Race, suggested reason for differences 
in races of world, 3176 
comparative table of weights of brain : 
see Physiology 

population of chief : see Population 
See also specific names of races 
Race, Cape. South-casteriimost point 
of Newfoundland 
Race from Marathon, story, 5088 
Racehorse, picture, 1892 
Raceme, what it is, 5520, 5890, 0495 
Race with the Flood, story, 6952 
Race with the Wolves, story, 6075 
Rachel, Jacob’s wife, 866 
meets Jacob at the well, 804 
tending flock of sheep, 021 
tomb, at Bethlehem, 3465 
Racine, Jean Baptiste, French tragic 
poet and Avriter of plays ; born La 
Fertd-jMilon, near Soissons, 1039 ; died 
Paris 1699 : see page 4456 
Rack and wheel, in mechanics, 0350 
Racquets, how to play, 6923 
Racquet-tailed mbtmot. in colour, 3201 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Ann, English novelist ; 
born London 1764 ; died there 1823 : 
see page 2348 

Radiator, of motor-car, 4320, 4324 
position on aeroplane, 4690 
position on motor-car, 4324 
Radiolaria, mountains formed of, 6954 
Radiometer, for transforming radiant 
energy into mechanical work 
Radish, groAvn by ancient Egyptians, 427 
number of seeds produced, 1065, 3888 
varieties, 2442 

sea radish, flower in colour, 5043 
.vegetable, 2438 

wild radish, flower, in colour, 4417 
Radium, element, its sources, 396 
its teaching about atoms, 4222 
Madame Curie’s discovery, 6318 
tells us about the Sun, 6546 
Radnorshire. County of South Wales ; 
area 471 square miles ; population 

25.000 ; capital Prestcign 

Rae, Henrietta, English painter, her 
paintings, Apollo and Daphne, 3525 
Ophelia, 1104 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, the greatest Scot- 
tish portrait painter, a contemporary 
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of Rejmolds and Gainsborough; born 
Stockbridge, Edinburgh, 1750 ; died 
Edinburgh 1823 : see 2176, 5694 
his portrait, 5691 

Portraits by Raeburn 
Lord Newton, in colour, 2179 
portrait of a lady, 2055 
Sir John Sinclair, 2055 . 

Two Fergusons, 2060 
R.A.F. stands for Royal Air Force 
Raffia, basket of raffia work, 753 
obtained from palm tree, 2566 
Rafldes, Sir Stamford Thomas, dis- 
coverer of rafliesia arnoldi. 2806, 3056 
Rafflesia arnoldi, biggest flower in the 
world, 208, 3056 

Raft, of logs, being built, 5300-61 
Raft spider, English water species, 5595 
Ragged School Union, Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s work, 5458 

Ragusa. Ancient port of Dalmatia, 
Yugo-Slavia, having been Greek, 
Roman, and an independent republic. 
It has a cathedral and many medieval 
buildings. 15,000 : see page 4533 
view, 4503 

Ragwort, common, 4414 
hoary, flower, in colour. 5394 
marsh, flower, in colour, 6128 
Rahere, founder of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Smithfield, 5866 
Raiko and the Goblin, story and picture, 
3131 

Rail, bird, different kinds, 4004 
Virginian rail, in colour, 3203 
Avater rail, in colour, 3023 
Railton, William, English architect, 
designed Nelson Column, 4225 
Railway, makei-s of the raihA'ay, 2745 
one of the AAPrld-AAude benefits of British 
genius, 3943 

story of the raihA^ay, 4069, 4191 
accident aA^erted on Baltimore and 
Ohio line, story, 6820 
Angus electric control system, 3952 
block signal system, 3951 
brakes, AMcuum and Westinghouse, 
3944, 4074 

breakdoAvn plant, 4076 

British raihways and hOAV run, 212 

buffers, 4198 

carriage heating and lighting, 3943,4075 
carriage types, 3949 
communication cord in carriages, 4074 
comparison Avith canal making, 4865 
early raihA^ays in British Isles, 1584 
first journey, 1893 
fog-signalling automatically, 4195 
gauge, standard and narroAA', 3948 
grouping system explained, 3949, 5835 
kitchens, 4196 
luggage transport, 4199 
platform, 3949 

rails for coal-AA^agons came first, 5884 
rails laid AAith ends not touching, 3208, 
3948 

Russian trains, 6017 
signalling school, 4200 
signalling systems, 3951, 4191 
sleepers, 3948 
slip coaches, 4078 
steam. disaclA’^antages, 2589 
train built up from squares, and pic- 
ture, puzzle, 508 
tuni table, 4076 
AA'Ooden rails, 3945 
Avorking the points, 3951 
AA^orkshops in British Isles, 340 
Wonder Questions 

AA'hat are the little Avhite posts by the 
side of the raihA'ay ? 4022 
Avhy are Ave throAvn forAvard Avhen the 
train stops suddenly ? 3640 
aaKv does a man tap the Avheels of a 
train at the station ? 5252 
Avhy does the platform slope at the end ? 
5247 

Pictures of Railways 
Albula Pass, 4673 
bridge built by Stephenson, 2747 
buffers at end of line, 4198 
development in 19th century, 1583 
early steam coach, 2745 
electric fog-signal, 2593 
electric lever Avhich can apply brakes, 
2593 
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hOAV mails are dealt with, 4634 
hoAV run, picture- story, 4191-4200 
line, expansion allOAvance, 5441 
luggage moved by electric poAA^er, 4199 
oil tank Avagons, 3091 
painting of station by W, P. Frith, 2556 
Parkside station (1830), 2747 
platelayers at AA'ork, 3951 
safety de\uces on line, 4195 
signalling methods, 4191-94 
signalmen being taught, 4200 
signal that stops train, 4075 
Trevithick’s little raihvay, 2747 
Avorld’s highest bi^i^^e, in Andes, 7010 
See also mmies of RaihA-ays ; 

Raihvay Engine ; Train 


Railaaays of the 

World- 

Country 

Miles 

Argentina 

. . 22,.587 

Australia 

. . 25,657 

Austria 

3892 

Belgium 

5457 

Bolivia 

1354 

Brazil 

. . 18,662 

Bulgaria 

1824 

Canada 

. . 39,054 

Chili 

5611 

China 

6830 

Colombia . . .... 

740 

Costa Rica 

402 

Cuba 

3200 

Czecho-Slovakia . . 

8303 

Denmark 

2641 

Ecuador 

365 

EgM)t 

4505 

Finland 

2553 

France 

. . 31,058 

Germany 

. . 39,000 

Greece 

1400 

Guatemala 

576 

Haiti 

114 

Honduras 

300 

Hungary 

. . 13,589 

India, British 

. . 36,616 

Italy 

. . 11,891 

Japan 

7834 

Luxemburg 

330 

Mexico 

. . 15,840 

Netherlands 

2113 

Ncav Zealand 

3009 

Nicaragua 

209 

Norway 

2010 

Panama . . . . . . 

301 

Paraguay 

266 

Persia 

97 

Peru 

1889 

Portugal 

2047 

Rumania 

2382 

Russia 

. . 48,995 

Salvador 

241 

San Domingo 

408 

Siam 

1333 

South Africa 

. . 10,049 

Spain 

9347 

SAveden 

9385 

SAvitzerland 

3719 

Turkey 

3842 

United Kingdom 

. . 23,709 

United States 

.. 264,233 

Uruguay 

1054 

Venezuela 

535 

Yugo-SlaAua 

3390 


RailAvay clearing house, organisation for 
dealing Avith through railAA\ay traffic in 
Great Britain, and for adjusting the 
financial relations of the companies 
Railway engine, picture story, 5234 
American, record run, 4069 
brakes, vacuum, and Westinghouse. 
3944, 4074 

coal consumption, 3945 
control, 4070, 4071 
details, 3946 

electrically controlled, 3952 
electric engine, L.N.E.R., 4077 
energy, 1613 

engine -dri Acer’s duties, 3949 
furnace, 3943 
hoAv it AA'orks, 3206 
lifting and turning, 4076 
models in Victoria and Albert Museum, 
341 

modern engine’s tractive power, 3948 
Murdock’s, the first to traA*el in Eng- 
land, 2748 


Railway 

oiling, 4070 

petrol shunting engine, 4077 
piston action and speed, 3943 
sand box, 3945 
speed, economical, 4069 
speed record held by Britain, 4069 
steam prcssui'fe on piston, 3943 
steam-raising, 3943 
steam v. electric, tests, 3952 
Stephenson’s Kocket, 2756 
.tank engine, 3945 
Trevithick’s, 2752, 3212 
water supply and how it is picked up, 
3945, 4073 ^ 

wheels, 3945, 4072 ‘ 
why does a railway engine puiT ? 3396 
why does its smoke go the other way ? 
4640 

why .5s a staff sometimes given to an 
engine driver ? 6728 

Pictures of Railway Engines 
British, in colour, 1041-1044 
Britisli express, in colour, facing 6673 
Caerphilly Castle, of G.W.ll., 3943 
cliart of its parts, 3946-47 
coaling, 4070 

construction, series, 5235-41 
driver’s control, 4071 
driving-wheels, 4072 
early types, 2747 
electric, 25S9, 4077 

foreign and colonial railways, in 
colour, 3509-12 
Hedley’s Puffing Billy, 2747 
how locomotive works, ‘diagram, 3206-7 
leaving station, 4071 
lubrication, 4070 
methods of lifting, 4076 
petrol shunting engine, 4077 
snow plough attached, 5125 
Stephenson’s Pocket, 2747, 2750, 2753 
Rain, all about the rain, 641, 2618, 2865 
annual fall in England and Wales, 641 
Australia’s great problem, 2444 
cottoii-spiniiiug and rain, 172, 338 
seasons affect, 2744 

Wonder Questions 
could we live without rain ? 5862 
how can it snow and rain together ? 
5004 

how far docs rain sink into the earth ? 
2296 

is it a sign of rain when the smoke blows 
down the chimney,? 1181 
is it harmful to drink rain-water ? 1676 
wliat are tlie rain-tanks at Aden ? 5620 
wlicro does the rain go ? 1413 
which is the rainiest place ? 5864 
vdiy does a cloud fall as rain instead 
of in a lump ? 4998 
why does it rain so much in Scotland ? 
6718 

Rainy Day, painting by E. Walker^ 2SG5 
scene near Tower Bridge, 1413 
shower, 4502 

See also Raindrop and Weather 
Rainfall Table 


Ins. of 

Cubic ft. 

gallons 


rain 

of -water 

per 

Tons per 

falling 

pier acre 

acre 

acre 

1 .. 

3630 .. 

22,635 

. 101-1 

2 

7260 .. 

45,270 

. 202-2 

o 

10,890 .. 

67,905 

. 303-3 

4 

14,520 .. 

90,539 

. 404-4 

5 . . 

18,150 .. 

113,174 

. 505-5 

6 . . 

21,780 .. 

135,809 

, 000-0 

7 .. 

25,410 .. 

158,444 

. 707-7 

8 .. 

29,040 .. 

181,072 

. 808-8 

9 .. 

32,070 .. 

203,714 

. 909-9 

10 .. 

36,300 .. 

226,349 

. 1011-0 

11 .. 

39,930 .. 

248,984 

. 1112-1 

12 .. 

43,560 .. 

271,019 

. 1213-2 


Rainbow, Bible story of rainbow, 376 
scientific explanation, 5816 
how many colours has it ? 5492 
what makes a rainbow ? 3890 
when we are looking at a rainbow can 
other people see the other aide ? 1415 
wliere does it end ? 6102 
tile first rainbow, 375 
Rainbow band, in spectrum, 3850 
Rainbow fish, pursuing fish lured into 
sea-anemone, 4857 
Raindrop, molecules in, 4101 
solid matter in, 190 
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why are raindrops round ? 190 
Rainier, Mount, Washington State, 2249 
Raisin, dried form of grape, 1818 
drying in Sun, in Australia, 1819 
Raison d’etre, Erench for Reason for 
being 

Rajmahal, India, Banas River, 29-19 
Rajputana. Group of 21 native States 
in central India ; area 130,000 square 
miles ; population 10,000,000 ; chief 
tovms Jaipur (120,000) and Ajmere. 
In the nortli-'wcst is the Thar desert, 
the people being pastoral and nomadic, 
but cereals and oil-seeds are grovm in 
the south. 

Rajputs, Word meaning “sons of kings,” 
and applied to a Hindu race of fine 
people who are dominant in northern 
India. Tliey entered India in the early 
centimes of the Christian Era, and 
belong to the Turki group of races : see 
pages 1942, 2809 

Rake’s Progress, The, Hogarth’s pic- 
.tiires, 2050 

Raleigh, Sir Waller, English admiral 
and historian, the first coloniser of 
Virginia ; born Hayes, Devonshire, 
1552 ; executed London 1618 ; intro- 
duced tobacco and the potato into 
England: 1948, 5206 
his colony of Virginia, 1946, 3674 
part, in colonisation of America, 1205 
pitch in La Brea lake found, 6730 
poem : see Poetry Index 
potatoes grow by, 2436 
story of Elizabeth and the cloak, 1082 
tree brought from West Indies, 3543 
Pictures of Raleigh 
at tomb of Elizabeth, 5202 
boyhood, painting by Millais, 1941 
hears of lost colony, 5202 
lays down his cloak, 5202 
plants first potatoes, 600 
portraits, 1077, 1826 
Spenser reading poem to, 739 
taken to Tower, 5202, 5205 
trial, 5205 

writing in Tower, 5203 
Ralph Roister Doister, first Engfish 
comedy, by Nicholas IJdall, 857 
R.A.M. stands for Royal Academy of 
Music 

Ram : see Sheep 

Rama, his search for Sita, story, 659 
Ramah, near Bethlehem, scene, 3468 
Ramayana, Indian epic, 5674 
R.A.M.C. stands for Royal Army 
Medical Corps 

Rameses II, king of Egypt, mummy 
discovered at Der-el-Bahari, 6856 
probably oppressor of Israelites, 6870 
statues, 3895, 3896, 5383, 6851 
Ramie, grass, description, 2566 
Ramillies, battle of. Eought in 1706 
between the British and Dutch under 
jMarlboroiigli and the Erench under 
ViJleroi, near Namur, during the War 
of the Spanish Succession. Tlie French 
lost nearly all their guns and had 15,000 
casualties, while the allies lost onlv 
4000 : see page 5655 
Ramleh, tow, Palestine, Tower of 
Forty Martyrs, 6277 
Ramoth-Gilead, battle of, 6275 
Ramping fumitory, what it is like, 4418 
flower, in colour, 4417 
Rampion, member of Bellflower family, 
4544, 6493 

flower, in colour, 5144 
round-headed, flower in colour, 5393 
Ramsay, Allan, Scottish poet ; horn 
Leadhills, Lanarkshire, 1680 ; died 
Edinburgh 1758: .see pages 2102, 2222 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Ramsay, Allan, Scottish portrait 
painter ; born Edinburgh about 1713 ; 
died Dover 1784 ; sou of Allan Ramsav 
the poet : 2176 
portraits by liim, 2055, 2175 
Ramsay, Sir William, Scottish chemist 
and physical scientist ; born Glasgow 
1852 ; died High Wycombe 1910 : see 
page 6314 

argon discovered by iiim, 987 
theory about smell, 3904 
portrait, 6309 
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Ramsgate. Watering-place and port in 
the I.«lc of Tbaiiet, ICent. 37,000 
Rani’s horn snail, mollusc, 6677 
Ramson : sec Broad-leaved garlic 
Rand, or Witwatersrand, gold-mining 
centre in the Transvaal, 3188, 5858 
Randers. Pictures quo Danish port, 

manufacturing gloves. 30,000 
Rands, William Brighty : for poems see 
Poetry Inde.x 

Rangoon. Capital of Burma and 
fourth largest Indian port. The export 
centre for the Irrawaddy valley, it has 
an immense trade in rice, teak, cotton, 
hides, and especially oil. Here is the 
Shwe Da go II pagoda. 340,000 
Commissioner’s flag, in colour, 2408 
Shwe Dagon pagoda, approach, 5084 
surrender to the British, 1950 
Rankin, Jeremiah Eames : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Rape, grown for foliage, 2188 
great broom, flower, in colour, 5143 
Raphael, Italian painter of the Um- 
brian school, the most famous of his 
age ; born Urbino 1483 ; died Rome 
.1520 ; succeeded Bramante as architect 
of St. Peter’s at Romo : 825, 6190 
his architectural work, 6111 
influenced by Era Bartolommeo, 819 
tapestries designed by liim, 6738 
Pictures of Raphael 
Last Moments of Raphael, by H. 
O’Neil, 6189 

painting in Vatican, 6187 
painting Madonna, 6189 
portraits, 824, 6183 
with friend, 6187 

Pictures by Raphael 
Balthasar Castiglione, 824 
Creation of Sun, 247 
Descent from Cross, 4825 
La Belle Jardiniere, 823 
Madonna and Child, Munich, 823 
Madonna and Cliild, Prado Gallery, 822 
IMadonna del Granduca, 821 
Madonna in the Chair, 824 
painting of Poetry, 241 
Philosophy, 1038 
Plato and Aristotle, 5825 
Pope Julius II, 822 • 

St. John in the Desert, 824 
Sistine Madonna, 822 
Vatican fresco, 819 

Raphael, Mary F., Queen Guinevere, 
painting by, 6947 

Raphael’s Bible, name given to Ids 
decorations in tlie Vatican, 826 
Raphoe. Ancient town in Co. Donegal, 
Ulster, with a cathedral dating from 
the 11th century. (2600) 

Raptores, birds of prey, 3625 
Rapunzel’s Golden Ladder, story, 3132 
Rara avis, Latin word for A rare bird, a 
curiosity 

Rarotonga, Cook Islands, flag, in 
colour, 2407 

R.A.S. stands for Royal Asiatic Society, 
Royal Astronomical Society 
Raspberry, fruit is the seed, 1813 
new fruit produced from, 1202, 1204 
structure of, 834 
as they grow, 1817 
fruit, in colour, 3607 
stone, wild fruit, in colour, 3671 
Rassam, Hormuzd, archaeologist, As- 
syrian excavations, 6860 
Rat, pest to man, 1029, 1035 
species, 1031, 1033 
Ratchet wheel and pawl, 6351 
Ratel, mammal, habits, 793, 789 
Rates, what they are, 4660 
Ratisbon. Or Regensburg, picturesque 
old German catliedral city on tlie 
Danube. 55,000 : see page 4427 
arcldtectiiro of cathedral, 5991 
cathedral, exterior, 6000 
Ratoon, wliat it is, 2311 
Rats and the Salt, story, 4854 
Rattan palm, description and uses, 
2940, 2942, 2946 

Rattlesnake, characteristics, 4620, 4619 
Raven, bird, characteristics, 2763 
feeding its young, 2773 
great billed variety, 2773 
in colour, 3022 
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Raven, The, story of Poe’s poem, 4203 
picture to poem, 35G3 
Ravenna. Capital of Italy for 350 years 
after the fall of Home, and now con- 
taining some of the most remarkable 
antiquities -in Europe. There arc at 
least six churches dating from Homan 
times, besides many round campaniles 
of about the 10th century. Here 
Dante died and was buried. 75,000 : 
sec page 4910 

Basilican Churches in, 448, 5740 
early Christian art centred at, 444 
Exarch rules Havenna, 2278 
mosaics to be seen at, 6740 
basilica, interior, 5752 
Dante’s tomb, 4922 
mosaics, 74, 445, 449 
St. Apollinarc Kuovo, interior, 5749 
Rawal Pindi. Indian military centre in 
the Punjab. 90,000 
Rawlins on, Sir Henry, English Assyrio- 
logist ; born Chadlington, Oxfordshire, 
1810; died London 1895; found the 
key to the cuneiform \vriting : see 
pages 6262, 6858, 1827 
Ray, John, English naturalist ; born 
near Braintree, Essex, 1G28 ; died 1705 : 
see page 5570 

his classification of plants, 6489 
portrait, 55C9 

Ray, cathode rays in vacuum tube, 2463 
Ray, fish, British species, 5100 
electric ray, or torpedo fish. 5105 
species in colour, facing 5100 
Rayleigh, John William, Lord, English 
chemist, discoverer of argon ; born 
Essex 1842 ; died With am, Essex, 1919 : 

SCO pages 1050, 6312 
refraction of sound proved by well- 
known experiment, 8062 
portrait, G309 

Razorbill, bird, 3999 ; in colour, 3024 
Razor-shell, characteristics of, 6582 
pictures, 1177, G580, G585 
R.C.M. stands for Hoyal College of 
Music 

R.C.S. stands for Hoyal College of 
Surgeons 

R.E. stands for Hoyal Engineers 
Read, Nathan, inventor, 5373 
Reade, Charles, English novelist and 
writer of plays ; born Ipsden House, 
Oxfordsliire, 1814 ; died London 1884 ; 

see pages 3582, 3579 
Reading. Capital of Berkshire, at the 
junction of the Thames and Kennet. 
An agricultural and raihvay centre, it 
is noted for its seeds and biscuits. 

95,000 : sec page 213 
arms, in colour, 4991 
municipal buildings, 1718 
Reading. Iron and steel manufacturing 
city in Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in an im- 
portant coalfield. 110,000 
READING 

The following are actual headings 
of the chapters on Heading in the 
section of School Lessons 
Learning to Head, 129 
Small Letters, 257 
Heading Words, 385 
Our Own Pictures, 509 
Eigures and Shapes, 633 
Joining Words. 757 
Important Letters, 877 
Words and Rhymes, 1001 
New Words and Stories, 1125 
Yes and No Games, 1251 
Long Words, 1373 
Vowel Sounds, 1497 
Animal Games, 1627 
Hush Sounds and Others, 1747 
New’ Words and Stories, 1869 
Silent Letters, 1995 
More Silent Letters, 2117 
Spelling Games, 2239 
Diflicult Spellings, 2363 
Reading and Writing, sculpture by 
Ealconet, 4650 

Ready-Made Gentleman, story, 6079 
pictures, G072 

Ready Money Mortiboy, novel by Besant 
and Rice, 3713 

Reality, Socratic doctrine. 1164 
Realm of Fancy, picture to poem, 4313 
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Realms of Gold, kingdom of books, 109 
Reaper, at w’ork in cornfield, 1577 
Reason, Socratic doctrine, 5820 
is there a reason for everything ? 4386 
Rdaumur, Rene de, French physicist, 
inventor of the Hdaumur thermometer ; 

born La Rochelle 1G83 ; died 175? 
Reaumur’s thermometer, largely used 
in Germany and Russia. The scale 
between the freezing and boiling points 
of w'ater is divided into 80 degrees, 
zero being freezing point 
Rebekah, wife of Isaac, 624, 748 
Hcbekah at the Well, by Frederick 
Goodall, 623 

Reciprocating engine, 3212 
Recorde, Robert, Welsh matliematician ; 
bom Tenby about 1500 ; died in prison, 
London, 1558 ; first 'writer in English 
on astronomy : 3491 
Recorder, judge presiding over Quarter 
Sessions Court, 4776 
Record Office, building in Chancery 
Lane, London, 4231, 4235 
Rectilinear motion, by lever, G351 
Reculver, Homan castle at, 470 
Red, colour, -why does red irritate a 
bull ? 6233 

Red admiral butterfly, in colour, 6205 
Red alpine campion, plant, 5519 
flow’cr in colour, 5642 
Red and blue macaw, in colour, 3142 
Red-backed shrike, bird, in colour, 3022 
nest and eggs, 2635 
Red-banded sand wasp, 5843 
Red bandfish, in colour, facing 5100 
Red bartsia, what it is like, 4543 
flow^er, in colour, 5644 
Red bearberry, wdiat it is like, 5518 
fiow’er, in colour, 5641 
Red beet, of Goosefoot family, 2442 
Red-billed hill-robin, bird, 3147 
Red-billed toucan, bird, in colour, 3143 
Red bird of paradise, 2772 
Red blood cells : see Blood cells, red 
Red-breasted goose, bird, in colour, 3262 
Red-breasted merganser, in colour, 3024 
Red campion, what it is like, 4782 
fiow'er, 4778 
flow^er, in colour, 4288 
Red chatterer, bird, in colour, 3263 
Red cherry, 'what it is like, 4039 
Red clover, wliat it is like, 4416 
liable to disease, 2188 
erop in Manitoba, 2187 
flow'er, in colour, 4417 
Red-crested cardinal, bird, 2893 
Red Cross, emblem of Hed Cross 
Societies, 4674 
'ivhat is it ? 5620 

See also Knights Templars 
Red Cross Knight, in Faerie Queen, 5919 
Red currants, line cluster, 1816 
fruit, in colour, 3669 
section of leaf-stalk, under microscope, 
3882 

Red dead nettle, flow’cr in colour, 4280 
Redditch, goods made at, 340 
Red dragon, Welsh flag emblem, 2401 
Red ensign, wdiat it is, 2402 
Red flying squirrel : see Flying squirrel 
Red grouse, bird, in colour, 2897 
Red gurnard, fish, 5098 
Red-headed woodpecker : see Wood- 
pecker 

Red hemp-nettle, in cornfields, 4544 
in colour, 4603 
Red-hot poker, fiow^er, 0379 
Red Indians, basketry -work by, 198 
struggles wdth Indians in Canada, 2073 
Blackfeet chief, 2079 
Cartier’s meeting with Indians, 2075 
family in British Columbia, 2201 
head of a Red Indian, 89 
on horseback, 1902, 2191 
statues of tw^o chiefs, 3790 
Redistchev, Alexander, Russian author, 
4810 

Red kangaroo, 2393 
Red kite, bird, 3036 

Red-letter day, saint’s day or festival 
of the Church marked w-ith red in the 
calendar ; also any day happily memor- 
able in the life of an individual, 5620 
Red mullet, fish, 5093 
in colour, facing 5100 
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Red nymph dragon-fly, in colour, 5713 
Red pepper, obtained from capsicum 
plant, 2804 ; in colour, 2686 
Redpoll, bird, 2901, 2892 ; in colour, 3021 
nest and eggs, 2903 
Red-poll cattle, 1154 
Red-rattle, marsh, in colour, G12S 
Red Riding Hood, story picture, 899 
Red River Rebellion, Indian rising in 
Canada, 2076 

Red rove beetle, in colour, 6330 
Red Sea. Arm of the Indian Ocean 
stretching 1500 n^^bs from Suez to the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. Its shores 
are arid and infertile, but since the 
opening of the Suez Canal it has 
become the chief route from Europe 
to the East. Suez, Port Sudan, Suakiu, 
and Jiddah, the pilgrimage port of 
Mecca, are its chief ports 
Pharaoh’s hosts drowmed, 1118 
Redshank, habits of, 3876 
in colour, 2898 

Red siskin, bird, in colour, 3263 
Red spider, really a mite, 5599, 5593 
Red squirrel, 1030, 1032 
Redstart, of thrush famil 5 % 3028 
black species, 3017 
in colour, 2765 

Reductio ad absurdum, Latin for Proof 
by showing the ridiculousness of the 
contrary 

Redwald, king of East Anglia, 2775 
Redwing, of thrush family, 3026 
route of migration, 223 
Red-winged wren, bird, in colour, 3261 
Redwood, vSir Boverton, on oil, 2962 
Ree, Lough. One of the largest lakes 
in the course of the' Shannon, Ireland 
Reed, Dr. Walter, American physician ; 
traced the spread of yellow fever to 
the mosquito : 2626, 2623 
saluting American soldiers, 370 
Reed, common, magnified, 584 
Reed bunting, nest of, 2902, 2903 
picture of bird, 2892 . 
in colour, 2766 
Reed canary grass, 3307 
Reed grass, 583 

Reedling, bearded, bird, in colour, 2768 
Reed mace, aquatic plant, 6012, 0009 
Reed warbler, adult birds wdth young 
in nest, 3139 
bird, in colour, 3023 
Reels, w’hat to do with reels and bricks, 
756 

Reeves, John Sims, English singer ; 
born Shooter’s Hill, Kent,. 1818; died 
"NVorthing 1900 : see page 1265 
Referendum. In politics, the referring 
of the acceptance or rejection of certain 
law's or legislative proposals to the 
direct vote of the electors. The system 
is highly developed in Switzerland 
Reflecting telescope, one in which the 
rays of light are focussed by reflection 
from a concave mirror 
Reflection, law' of in relation to light 
and sound, 5936, 6061 
how does still w'ater reflect a distant 
scene ? 310 

Reflex action, wiiat it is, 4892, 5984 
Reformation, The, Calvinism in Nether- 
lands, 5527 

dissolution of the monasteries, 1081 
great leaders, 3760, 7050 
in Switzerland, 4672, 6725 
Dawm of the P».efonnation, painting by 
W. E. Yeames, 119 

Reform Bill (1832), measure W’hich 
disfranchised rotten and pocket bo- 
roughs and gave members to large 
boroughs like Birmingham and Brigh- 
ton. It also made other needed 
electoral reforms, 1585 
Refracting telescope, one in wliich rays 
of light are transmitted to a focus 
through a combination of lenses 
Refraction, wliat is meant by tlie term. 
1551, 3664, 4761 

in relation to light and sound, 5936 
simple experiment illustrating, 4098 
Refractometer, for measuring the 
degrees of refraction in substances 
Refrigerator, on ships, 3573, 3826 
how' it w'orks, 2040 








Rega 

Regames:, Guillaume, Arab Horsemen, 
painting by, 1901 
team of Percbcron horses, 1901 
Regatta Day, painting by Simon, 3167 
Regensburg. Or Ratisbon, picturesque 
old Bavarian cathedral city on the 
Danube. 55,000 

Regent bower bird, in colour, 3144 
Reggio. Walled city of northern Italy, 
with a 15th-century cathedral. Another 
cathedral city of the same name stands 
on the Strait of Messina. 75,000 
Regina. Capital anf^coinmercial centre 
of the Canadian wheat-growing pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan, 34,000 
City Hall, 6611 
general view, 2326 
Registan, Afghan desert, 6502 
Registrar-General, who he is, 6253 
Regnault, Henrh Drench painter, 1808 
Regula PastoraliS. translated into Eng- 
lish by Alfred tlie Great, 2908 
Regulator, in railway engine, 3946, 3947 
Regulus, Marcus Atilius, Roman general 
and hero ; probably put to death 
at Carthage 250 B.c. : 1408, 4350 
leaving Rome for Carthage, 3341, 4351 
Rehoboam, king of Israel, 2356 
Reichenbachen Falls, near Meiringen, 
Switzerland, 4671 

Reichstag, German parliament, 4300 
picture of buildings, 4421 
Reid, Robert, American painter ; born 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 1862 : see 
page 3288 

White Parasol, painting by, 3294 
Reigate. Picturesque Surrey towm, with 
many ancient buildings. 29,000 
Reign of Terror (May 31, 1793 to July 
27, 1794). The period of the French 
Revolution wlien the Jacobins finally 
triumphed over the Girondists, hun- 
dreds of revolutionaries as W’cU as 
royalists perishing by the guillotine. It 
ended with the death of Robespierre 
See also French Revolution 
Reims ; see Rheiins 
Reindeer, distribution and home, 1404 
caribou of the north, 1398 
migration of, 222-3 
primitive drawing, 192 
southern limit in America, 2080-1 
Reindeer moss, member of Lichen 
family, 702 

Reis, Philip, telephone invention, 1842 
Rejected Addresses, by James and 
Horace Smith, 3956 
Relative term, what is meant by, 3284 
Relay, in telephone system, 1966, 1971 
how' it w'orks, diagrams, 1972, 1973 
Religio Laid ; see Religion of a Layman 
Religion, ancient Egyptian, 425, 428 
ancient Greek and Roman, 3513 
asceticism in religion, 2030 
different conceptions of God, 2978 
Jewish, 544 

mystery of numbers, 987 

See also Christianity and names of 
various religions 

Religion of a Layman, by Dryden, 1610 
Reliostop, raihyay safetyjdevice, 4075 

Reliques of Ancient Poetry, collection of 
ballads by Dr. Thomas Percy., 2101 
Rembrandt, Dutch painter, a master 
of chiaroscuro ; born Leyden 1606 ; 
died Amsterdam 1669 ; the greatest 
painter of Holland and the supreme 
etcher of the w'orld : 1557, 6676 
Pictures 

Old Lady, 72, 3779 
painting portrait, 6675 
portraits and pictures, series, 1561-4 
portraits of himself, 1561, 1564, 6679 
Syndics of the Cloth Hall, 1557 
Remembrance, sculpture by A. MerciA 
4648, 4650 

Remigius, bishop who converted the 
Franks, 3917 

Remondot, Marius, Broken Dream, 
sculpture by, 5255 

French Boy Scout, sculpture by, 5132 
Remus, wlio wus he ? 5860 
Remus, tincle, tales of, 5583 
Renaissance, The, account of the move- 
ment in Italy, 665 
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effect on rise of music, 141 
Italy’s glory during, 3759 
Renaissance architecture, 6107 
compared with Gothic style, 6111 
in England, 6240 
French masterpieces, 6359 
German style, 6371 
Rococo or Baroque style, 6113, 6371 
Spain and her fine buildings, 6372 
pictures, 6107-22, 6235-52, 6356-60 
See also under names of countries 
Renan, Joseph Ernest, French religious 
WTiter, 4458 

Renard, Captain, first real airship built 
by him, 4447 

Renaud : see Rinaldo, legend of 
Renfrew. Capital and port of Renfrew- 
shire, on the Clyde. Shipbuilding is 
carried on. 14,000 

Renfrewshire. Scottish lowland county ; 
area 240 square miles ; population 
300,000 ; capital Renfrew'. Here are 
Paisley and the Clyde ports of Port 
. Glasgow', Greenock, and Goiirock 
Reni, Guido, Italian painter of the 
Bolognese school ; born Bologna 1575 ; 

died there 1642 : see page 936 
Aurora, painting by, 938 
John the Baptist, painting by, 3719 
Renker, Emil, Fatigue, sculpture, 5254 
Renmark, Australia, drying fruit, 2576 
Rennes. Old capital of Brittany, 

France, on the Vilaine. An important 
raihvay centre, it has a university, a 
modern cathedral, and some tanning 
and foundry industries. 80,000 
Rennie, John, Scottish bridge builder ; 
born Phantassie, Haddingtonshire, 1761 ,* 
died London 1821 : see page 547 
Rennie, Professor, cause of Isle of Wight 
disease in bees traced, 5492 
Renoir, Pierre Auguste, French Impres- 
sionist painter ; born Limoges 1841 ; 

died on Riviera 1919 ; see page 3044 
paintings by him, 3043 
Rent, wliat economic rent is, 5638 
Repertory theatre. One staffed by a 
permanent company w'herc a large 
number of plays are staged, no play 
being performed for more than a few 
times in succession 

Repin, Uya Efimovitch, Russian his- 
torical painter ; born Chiignev. Khar- 
kov, 1844 ; died 1918 : see page 3398 
Tolstoy ploughing, painting by, 4819 
R6pondez s’il vous plait, French for 
Reply if you please ; generally w'ritten 
R.S.V.P. 

Reptile, general account of, 4488 
in Cretaceous Period, 11, 42, 1636 
increase in Jurassic Age, 1505 
of Triassic Age, 1384 
w'ings developed by early reptiles, 2635 
Pictures of Reptiles 
brain compared with that of other 
creatures, 2031 
British, in colour, facing 4469 
northern limit in Europe, 5774, 5901 
place in scale of life, 79 
prehistoric reptiles in Britain, 596-7 
snake family, 4615-19 

See also separate names 
Repton School, arms, in colour, 4989 
Requiescat in pace, Latin for Rest in 
peace ; frequently written R.I.P. 
Resht, Persia, ancient bridge, 6395 
Resin, different kinds of, 2937 
Resistance box, one containing coils of 
wire that offer resistance to a current 
of electricity 

Resonance, nature of, 2092 
Resonator, wliat it is, 440, 4759, 537.0 
in wireless, 2092 

Respiration, meaning of w'ord, 3957 
See Breathing 

Rest-harrow, flow'er in colour, 5644 
Resurrection, The, painting by Axel 
Ender, 4827 

painting by Burne-Jones, 4827 
Retorts, gas-making, temperatures, 3334 
Retreat of the 10,000 (401 to 399 b.c.). 
The march back home under Xenophon 
of the Greeks w'ho had joined the 
disastrous expedition of Cyrus against 
Artaxerxes, 6270 

Retribution, meaning explained, 3835 
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impressive Punch cartoon, 3835 
Retriever, breed of spaniel, 670, 665 
Returning officer. Official wlio super- 
vises an election. He receives nomina- 
tions, sees that the election is carried out 
as the law' requires, and- reports the 
result to the Speaker 
Reuben, son of Jacob, 989 
Reunion. French island in the Indian 
Ocean ; area 1000 square miles ; popu- 
lation 175,000 ; capital St. Denis. 
Occupied in 1638, it exports much 
sugar, and tw'o-thirds of the population 
arc French 

Reuss, Swiss river flowing into Lake of 
Lucerne, 4670 

Reval. Or Tallinn, capital and chief 
port of Esthonia, exporting flax and 
cereals. There are a cathedral and 
medieval guild-houses. 125,000 
old town gate, 6026 
Revelation, Book of the, 616, 5677 
Revenge, ship, Sir P^-ichard Grenville's 
last fight in her, 5208, 5213 
picture to poem, 4437 
Revere, Paul, in American War of Inde- 
pendence, 3678 

Reversals, regular and irregular, 6351 
Reversible pawl, 6351 
Reykjavik. Capital and chief fishing 
port of Iceland. 18,000 : seepage 5769 
Reynard the Fox, adventures of, 6219 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Euglish portrait 
painter, the first president of the Royal 
Academy r boi’B Plympton, Devon- 
shire, 1723 ; died London 1792 : sec 
pages 2050, 5698 
mezzotints of his pictures, 2426 
portraits of artist. 1826, 4132, 5701 
tailring to Chippendale, 3861 
visited bj^ Dr. Johnson, 5699 
Pictures by Reynolds 
Ago of Innocence, in colour, 2180 
Infant Samuel at’prayer, 1736 
John the Baptist as boy, 3718 
Lady Cockburn and children, in colour, 
2178 

Lady Delm6, mezzotint engraving, 2421 
Lavinia, Countess Spencer, 2057 
Lord Althorp, 2059 
Lord Heathtield, 2060 
Master Hare, 3779 
Miss Bowles, 72, 2180 
Mrs. Siddons, 2053 
Straw'borry Girl, 2058 
R.F. stands for Repnbliqne Frangaise 
R.F.A. stands for Royal Field Artillery 
R.G.S. stands for Royal Geographical 
Society 

R.H. stands for Royal Highness 
R.H.A. stands for Royal Horse Artillery 
Rbadamanthus, judge of the imder- 
W'orld, 3532, 6930 
Rhagium beetle, in colour, 0336 
Rhamphorynchiis, fossil, 1507 
Rhea, bird, 4368, 4367, 4309 
Rhea, mythological goddess, 3514 
Rhebok, African antelope, 1400, 1401 
Rheims. Or Reims, city of Champagne, 
France, with a great trade in W'ine and 
an extensive textile indnsti-y. Its 
Gothic cathedral, one of the noblest in 
France, w'as irreparably damaged by 
the German hombardments, 1914-18, 
but the main structure is still standing. 

115,000 : sec page 5989 
picture of cathedral, 5996 
Rheinstein Castle, on the Rhine, 4423 
Rheostat, electro-magnetic apparatus 
for regulating a circuit and enabling any 
degree of resistance to be maintained : 

see page 611 
Rhesus monkey, 104 
R.H.G. stands for Royal Horse Guards 
Rhine. Greatest river of w'estern 
Europe, rising near the St. Gothard 
Pass, in Switzerland, and flowing into 
the Xorth Sea in Holland, by the Waal 
and Lek. It passes betw'een Switzer- 
land and France and Germany, and 
through Germany, and is navigable to 
beyond Basic; it has more traffic than 
any other European river. It drains 
75,000 square miles, its tributaries 
including the Aar, Neckar, Main, Lalm, 
Moselle, Riilir, and Lippei It passes 
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Basle, Strasbourg, Spires, Mannheim, 
Worms, Mainz, Coblenz, Bonn, Cologne, 
Diisselclorf, Nijmegen, Arnhem, Dor- 
drecht, and llotterdam. 7G0 miles : 

see pages 4304, 466G 
legends of the Tlhinc, 4422 
pictures, 4423, 4429, 443C 
Rhino-birds, on back of rhinoceros, 17G9 
Rhinoceros, animal, 1772 
prehistoric monster, 5860 
two-horned, from New Guinea, 1775 
various types, 40, 1771 
with birds on its back, 1769 
woolly, of Pleistocene Age, 1881 
Rhinoceros hornbill, bird, 3255 
Rhizoid, what it is, 3412 
Rhizome, stem form, 6494 
Rhode Island. Smallest American 
State, in New England ; area 1000 
square miles ; population 690,000 ; 
capital Providence (240,000). Abbre- 
viation R.I. 
flag, in colour, 2410 
Rhode Island Red, fowl, 4253 
Rhodes, Cecil, South African statesman, 
the pioneer of the British colony of 
Rhodesia ; born Bishop Stortford, 
Essex, 1853 ; died Cape Town 1902 : 
see page 3311 

cottage where he died, at Miiizenburg, 
3195 

grave' in Matoppo Hills, 3195 
memorial at Rondebosch, 3195 
monument designed for tomb, 4772 
portrait, 3827 

Rhodes. Mediterranean island famous 
as the headquarters of the Knights 
Hospitallers in the Middle Ages. It 
was ceded to Italy in 1920. Population 

35.000 : see page 5145 
ancient statuary, 4396 
Greek vase from, 4025 
Rhodes, Colossus of, 4403, 4884 
Rhodesia. British Central African 
colony ; area 440,000 square miles ; 
population 1,900,000 ; capital Salis- 
bury (5200 whites). It consists largely 
of a lofty tableland suitable for British 
settlement, but its chief wealth lies 
in its gold mines, which have already 
produced over £51,500,000 worth of 
the metal. Coal, silver, copper, lead, 
diamonds, chrome, and asbestos are 
also found. The colony is divided into 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, of 
which Southern PGiodcsia now has 
responsible government. Buluwayo is 

the chief trading centre : 3311 
bridge over Zambesi River, 557 
flag, in colour, 2408 
mining camp, 3190 
Victoria Palls, 2500, 3194 
wooded country scene, 2372 
Zambesi River, 2499 
map, industrial life, 3196 
map, physical features, 3198 
Rhododendron, pink pearl, flower, 6380 
Rhodomela, seaweed, in colour, 3414 
Rhombus, how to find area : see Weights 
■ and Measures, quickest way of finding 
things 

Rhondda. Coalmining centre in the 
Rliondda Valley, Glamorganshire. 

170.000 

Rhone. River rising in the Swiss 
Bernese Oberland and flowmg through 
Prance into the Mediterranean. It is 
navigable up to Lyons, while there is 
also considerable traflic on Lake 
Geneva. Sion, Geneva, Lyons, Vienne, 
Valence, Avignon, and Arles stand on 
it. 500 miles : see pages 4169, 4678 
river at Avignon, 4175 
R.H.S. stands for Royal Humane 
Society, Royal Historical Society, or 
Royal Horticultural Society 
Rhubarb, cultivation in England, 2434 
member of Persicaria family, 5520 
T’urkey rhubarb, in colour, 2087 
Rhuddlan Castle, Plintshire, 962 
Rhyl. Watering-place in Plintshire, at 
the mouth of the Clwyd. 14,000 
Rhyme, examples, 240 
game, 1372 

nursery rhymes : see Poetry Index 
puzzle rhymes and verses, 2234, 2360 
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Rhyssa ichneumon-fly, in colour, 5714 
R.I. stands for Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, Royal 
Institution 

R.I.B.A. stands for Royal Institute of 
British Architects 

Ribble. River of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, rising in the Pennine Chain and 
flowing into the Irish Sea below Preston. 
75 miles 

Ribblesdale, Lord, Sargent’s painting 
in National Gallery, 2668 
Ribboned proseisceia, beetle, in colour, 
facing 6327 

Ribbon laminaria, seaweed, 3415 
Ribbon-work, how to make a ribbon 
cushion-cover, with pictures, 3229 
table-square, 628 

Ribera, Jusepe, Spanish naturalistic 
painter, a pupil of Caravaggio ; born 
Jativa near Valencia 1588 ; died 
Naples 1656 : see page 1308 
Adoration of the Shepherds, 1311 
Rib grass, 2186 

Ribs, position in body, 1196, 1569 
Rieard, Gustave, Prench portrait 
painter ; born Marseilles 1823 ; died 
Paris 1872 : see page 3166 
Madame de Calonne, painting, 3165 
Riccio, Domenico : see Brusascorci 
Rice, James, English novelist, colla- 
borator with Sir Walter Besant ; born 
Northampton 1843 * died Redhill, 
Surrey, 1882 : see page 3713 
Rice, general account, 1700 
climate suitable for it, 2622 
cultivation difficulties, 1455 
food value, 1702, 2429 
bound into small sheaves, 1700 
bullocks working in flooded fields in 
Java, 1703 

cultivation in America, 1701 
elephant ploughing field in Ceylon, 1703 
fields in Japan, 5970, 6615, 6626 
picture of the grain, 1696 
terraced fields in China, and the 
Philippines, 1699 
terraced fields in Java, 5978 
Rice bird, in colour, 3143 
Rich, Claudius James (1787-1820), pio- 
neer of excavation in ^Mesopotamia, 
6857 

Richard I, king of England, 720, 3270 
discovery by Blondel, 1647 
statue near House of Lords, 720, 4232 
flags, in colour, 2408 
hears Blondel singing, 1649 
meeting with Saladin, 3267 
portrait, 1826 

sets free Bertram de Gourdan, 1733 
statue in London, 3268, 4240 
Richard II, king of England, short 
account of reign, 956 
Richard HI, king of England, 960 
Richards, Laura E. : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Richardson, Samuel, English novelist ; 
born in Derbyslure 1689 ; died London 
1761: see page 2347 
portrait, 2349 

Richborough, Roman castle, 470 
Richelieu, Cardinal Armand de, Prench 
statesman and author ; born probably 
Paris 1585 ; died there 1642 ; founder 
of the greatness of Prance in the 17tli 
century, 3922 

influence in building of the Louvre, 6370 
tomb in Church of the Sorbonne, 
Paris, 4645 
portrait, 3917 

Rich Man’s Diamond, The, story, 3742 
Rich Man Who Lost His Appetite, story, 
1768 

Richmond, Sir W. B. (1843-1921), Venus 
and Anchisps, painting by him, 3526 
Richmond. Suitcj’’ town on the Thames, 
with historical associations. 36,000 
bridge designed by James Paine, 6471 
Richmond. Yorkshire torni on the 
Suaile, with remains of a splendid 
Norman castle. (4000) 

Richmond. Capital of Virginia, U.S.A., 
trading largely in tobacco. The capital 
of the Confederacy in the Civil War, it 
has many fine buildings and monuments 
and a splendid cathedi*al. 180,000 
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Richter, Christian, liis miniature of 
Crornwol), 71 

Richter, Herbert Davis, English still-life 
and landscape painter ; born Brighton 
1874: see page 2677 
Richthofen, Baron Ferdinand von, 
German traveller ; born Karlsruhe, 
Silesia, 1883; died Berlin 1905: sec 
page 776 

Rich Villain, The, story, 6573 
Riddles, in rhyme, 2234, 2560 
Ride a Cock-horse, rhyme, music and 
picture. 6525 

Ride of Paul R^re, picture to poem, 
3697 ^ 

Ride on Wild Horse, picture to poem, 
5415 

Ridley, Nicholas, Bishop of London ; 
bom Northumberland about 1600 ; 

burned at Oxford 1555 
Riel, Louis (1844-1885), Indian risings 
in Canada headed by, 2076 
Riemenschneider, Tilmann (died 1531), 
German sculptor, 4644 
Rienzi, Roman tribune, 4798 
Rievaulx Abbey. Ruins in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire of a splendid 
Cistercian abbey, founded about 1130 :; 
see pages 843, 962 

Riga. Capital of Latvia, on the 
Dwina. A cathedral city and a great 
commercial centre and port, it manu- 
factures cottons, tobacco, hardware, 
glass, paper, and jute. 300,000 : sec 
page 6022 

Greek Orthodox catliedral, 6026 
Rigaud, Hyaeinthe, French portrait 
painter ; born Perpignan 1659 ; died 
Paris in 1743 

Rigel, seventh brightest star, 3728, 3851 
Ri^. Swiss mountain near Lucerne 
which can now be ascended by a 
momitain railway. Magnificent view's 
are obtained from its summit, on ■which 
is a hotel, 4666 

Rigid buckler fern, in colour, 1797 
Riksdag, name of Swedish Parliament 
Riley, James Whitcomb, American poet, 
a famous miter for children ; bom 
Greenfield, Indiana, 1853 : died 
Indianapolis 1916 : see page 4206 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 4201 

Rilo monastery, in Balkans, 5163 
Rimini. Walled city of Italy, on the 
Adriatic, with a beautiful Renaissance 
cathedral. It has a fine church with 
pictures by Veronese, a wiiite marble 
Roman bridge, and a triumphal arch of. 
Augustus, while the place wiiere 
Caesar addressed his troops after cross- 
ing tlie Rubicon is marked by a pillar. 

30,000 : see page 4706 
Rinaldo, or Reuaud, legend, 5646 
poem by Tasso, 4583 
Ring, how' to find dimensions : see 
Weights and Measures, quickest way 
of finding things 

Ring and coin, trick, with picture, 3230 
Ring and the Book, oy Browniing, 3458 
Ring cobra, snake, 4615 
Ringed club dragon-fly, insect, in 
colour, 5713 

Ringed deeplet anemone, in colour, 1554 
Ringed plover, bird, 3023, 3875 
Ringlet butterfly, with egg, caterpillar. 

and chrysalis, in colour, 6208 
Ring of Great Stones, stoi-j^ 4737 
Ring ousel, bird, in colour, 2898 
Ring out the Old, picture to poem, G90S 
Ring-tailed coati, animal, 788 
Ring-tailed lemur, animal, 164 
Ring-tailed opossum, 2396 
Ring-taw, game, 5562 
Rinkart, Martin : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Rio de Janeiro. Second largest South 
American city, capital of Brazil. One 
of the most beautiful places in the world, 
it has a magnificent landlocked har- 
boim, a cathedral, and a w^ealth of 
fine buildings, and is one of the most 
important commercial centres in the 
southern hemisphere. Coffee is the 
principal export. 1,200,000 : see pages 
6998, 7012, 7006 


Rio 

Rio Grande del Norte. River clividinfc 
TJ.S.A. and Mexico. It is almost dry 
for part of the year owing to tlio 
aridity of the country through which it 
passes. ISOO miles : sec page 6995 
desert before and after irrigation, 5077 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazilian State, 7012 
Rio Negro, tributary of Amazon, 7002 
R.I.P. stands for the Latin words 
Refpiiescat in pace, Rest in peace 
Ripon. Ancient cathedral city in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, on the XJrc. 

(8500) : sec page, 5G72 
arms, in colour, 4991**^ 

Ripon Falls, on River Nile, Egypt, 2500 
Rip van Winkle, story with picture, 4851 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, Motley’s 
book, 4333 

Risso dolphin, Reloriis Jack, 2151 
Ritchie, Joseph, African explorer ; born 
Otley, Yorkshire, about 1788 ; died 
Murzuk, Fezzan, 1819 
River earwig, insect, in colour^ 5713 
River padaerus, beetle, in colour, 6335 
Rivers, general account of, 2493 
British, 212 
canalised, 4865 
fishes that live in, 4975 
flowers of, 6007, 6129 
longest rivers, 2494 
power from, 2494, 5605 
worshii)i)ed in ancient days, 3530 
Wonder Questions 

are tlio rivers always growing longer ? 
6848 

can a river flow uphill ? 6599 
does a river ever flow* from the sea into 
the land? 6726 

why are rivers always moving ? 6104 
W’hy can we not see the bottom of a 
river ? 4763 

wRy does a river curve ? 4130 
why does not the Moon make waves on 
rivers ? 6603 

w*hy do the beds of rivers change ? 5619 
Pictures 

dredging methods, 2916, 2917 
flowing inland at Argostoli, 6720 
how* it runs uphill, 0600 
hundred gi'eat, diagram, 0847 
winding through plain, 211, 2132 
Tw^exty Longest Rivers in the 
World 

River Flow'ing into Length 
Amazon . . Atlantic . . . . 4000 

Nile . . . . ^Mediterranean . . 3500 

Y'enisei .. Arctic Ocean ,, 3200 

YRing-tsc . . North Pacifle » . 3160 

Congo . . Atlantic . . . . 3000 

Lena.. .. Arctic Ocean .. 3000 

i\Iissouri . . IMississippi River 3000 
Amur . . North Pacific . . 3000 

Mekong . . Soutii China Sea 2800 
Niger . . Gulf of Guinea . . 2600 

Hwang-ho North Pacific . . 2600 

Mississippi Gulf of Mexico . . 2500 

Yolga . . Caspian Sea . . 2400 

Y'ukon . . Bering Sea . . 2200 

St LawTence Gulf of St. LawTeiicc 2200 
Obi .. .. Arctic Ocean .. 2120 

Arkansas Mississippi River 2000 
Colorado . . Gulf of California 2000 
Madeir^i . ^ Amazon River . . 2000 

Rio Grande 

del Norte Gulf of Mexico . ^ 1800 

Riverside, city of California, Magnolia 
Avenue, 3807 

Riveting, hydraulic-riveting sides of 
ship, 2655 

winter pressure used, 5602 
Riviera, French pleasure resort on 
Mediterranean, 4173, 4739 
Riviere, Briton (1840-1920), English 
painter, Aiiollo, painting by, 3524 
Christ in Wilderness, painting by, 3839 
Rixe, La, Meissonier’s painting in 
King’s collection, 1808 
Riyadh. ^Vi-abian city, ca'pital of 
Ncjd. 20,000 : sec page 6267 
R.M. stands for Royal Mail or Royal 
Marines 

R.M.A. stands for Royal Marine Ar- 
tillery 

R.M.L.I. stands for Royal Marine 
Light Infantry 
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R. Met. S. stands for Royal iMetooro- 
logical Society 

R.M.S. stands for Royal IMail Steamer 
R.N. stands for Royal Navy 
R.N.R. stands for Royal Naval Reserve 
Roach, carp family, 4979 
in colour, facing 5196 
Road, general account of, 2156 
Roman roads, 466, 2157 
rubber paving experiments, 1168 
W'hat is the rule of the road ? 6837 
w*hv is the road higher in the middle ? 
6978 

whv do the sides meet in the distance ? 
5120 

dangerous method of crossing, 6837 
road-making series, 2159-2169 
Road-runner, South American bird, 
3379, 3377 

Roast-beef plant, name of fetid iris, 4780 
Robber crabs, coconut diet of, 5476 
Robber dragon-fly, in colour, 5713 
Robbers and the soldiers, trick, w’ith 
picture, 5068 

Robert, St., Erench monk who w*as born 
in Champagne in 1018, and founded a 
reformed abbey at Citeaux, which w\as 
the beginning of the Cistercian Order 
Robert 11, king of France, excommuni- 
cation of, painting by Laurens, 3172 
Robert, king of Sicily, legend of, 31 
Robert, duke of Normandy, father of 
William the Conqueror, 3149 
Robert of Eu, Bayeux tapestry pic- 
ture, 714 

Robert of Sorbonne, the Sorbonne 
named after, 6103 

Robert, Hubert, French painter and 
engraver of the age of Greuze ; born 
• Paris 1733 ; died there 1808 : see 1690 
Robert, Leopold, French painter and 
engraver of the romantic school ; borh 
Chaiix de Fonds, Switzerland, 1794 ; 

died Venice 1835 : sec page 1808 
Robert Barnes, fellow fine, nursery 
rhyme picture, 232 . 

Roberts, Frederick, Earl, British field- 
marshal ; born Cawmpore 1832 ; died 
St. Omer 1914 ; led the famous march 
from Kabul to Kandahar, and defeated 
the Boers at Paardeberg 
Afghan campaign, 6502 
Purse’s portrait in Tate Gallery, 2545 
Robertson, Jv G*, on Lessing, 4698 
Robertson, Sir William, on physical 
fitness, 3222 

Robespierre, Maximilian, French revo- 
lutionary, the organiser of the Reign 
of Terror ; born Arras 1758 ; guiliotined 
Paris 1794 : see 664, 4044 
facing his captors, 651 
portrait, 647 

Robin, distribution and habits, 3026 
American, picture, 3017 
English, in colour, 2899 
nest, 3019 

red-billcd hill robin, 3147 
Robin Hood and His Merry Men, story 
and pictures, 3365 

Robinson, Rev. Edward, W'ork in map- 
ping Holy Land, 6984 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington, American 
poet ; born Head Tide, Maine, 1869 : 
see page 4206 

Robinson, Henry Crabb, English diarist; 
born Bury St. Edmunds 1775 ; died 
London 1867 : see page 1849 
Robinson, Mary, Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of, 2052 

Robinson Crusoe, origin of story, 1482, 
2380 

Robinson Crusoe’s table, puzzle, with 
pictures, 3350, 3472 
Rob Roy> novel by Sir Walter Scott, 
2722 

meeting w*ith Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 2721 
Rob Roy, steamship, 3736 
Robson’s Peak. Summit of the Rocky 
Mountains in British Columbia, 
Canada. 13,700 feet 
Rochdale. Lancashire town manufac- 
turing cottons, wDolIens, machinery, 
and asbestos. 95,000 
Roche, Walter, Shakespeare’s teacher, 
4473 

Roche Bayard, rock near Dinant, 6646 
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Rochefort, Belgium, general view*, 5660 
Rochegfosse, Georges, Rising of French . 

Peasantry, painting by, 3919 
Rochester, Earl of: for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Rochester. Old Kentish city on the 
Mcdwxiy, w*ith cathedral dating from 
the nth century. Here is one of the 
fliiest Norman castles in England, witli 
a massive keep. 32,000 : see page 717 
arms, in colour, 4991 
bridge over Medw’ay, 33Sl 
gateway of castle, 1590 
keep, 721, 963 
Roman W'all, 469 

Rochester Cathedral, architecture, 5866 
building of, 4104 
before restoration, 5S78 
nave, 719 

Norman doorw^ay, 5877 
Simon dc Montfort enters on horse- - 
back, 839 

Rochester. Port of New^ Y'ork State, 
IJ.S.A., near the entrance of the 
Genesee River to Lake Ontario. Flour- 
milling and leather manufactures are 
the principal industries. 300,000 
Rock, story of the rocks, 642, 766 
Carboniferous and Permian, 1260 
Devonian Age, 1136 
how to know", wdth pictures, 6669 
how^ to make a collection of rocks, 3474 
ice, its effect on rocks, 1880 
Jurassic, 1505 
oxygen absorbed by, 1050 
quarrying of, 5845 
Silurian, 1011 
Triassic, 1381 

does a rock breathe ? 1060 
how did the silver streak get into the 
rock? 4997 

how^ does a rock become folded ? 5735 • 
Breccia^ 2005 

Peninnis Point, Scilly Isles, 2129 
various kindSi series, 2003-2007 
veins in, 4997 

Rock cook, fish ih colour, facing 5100 
Rock dove, bird, ih colour, 3024 
Rocket, Stephenson’s engine, 2755, 3214 
w'eight compared with that of modern 
locomotive, 3950 
engine as it exists todayj 2747 
locomotive on its first journey, 2750 
sketched by Nasmyth, 5941 
Stephenson at w’ork on a model, 2753 
Rocket, wdiat makes it go up ? 4518 
Rockhampton. Port of the Mount 
Morgan mines, Queensland, Australia, 
on the Fitzfoy river. It is the centre 
of a cattle-raising district. 25^000 
Rockhopper penguin, bird, 4001 
Rock leech, worm, 6827 
Rackling, fish, 5105 ; in colour, facing 
5100 

Rock milk, mineral, 1303 
Rock pipit, bird, in colour, 3024 
Rock rose, w’hat it is like, 5023 
flow*er, in colour, 5141 
Rock-salmon, dog-fish’s name, 5227 
Rock samphire, wdiat it is like, 5762 
Rock spleenwort, fern, in colour, 1800 
Rockville, Pennsylvania, bridge over 
Susquehanna River, 3S03 
Rocky Mountains. Great North Ameri- 
can mountam system stretching for 
4000 miles through Western Canada 
and IJ.S.A. It reaches ' its highest 
point in Colorado, WRere Blanca Peak 
rises to 14,500 feet ; other important 
peaks are Robsoii’s Peak and Mount 
Murchison in Canada, and Long’s Peak 
and Pike’s Peak in tJ.S.A. The chief 
passes are the Kicking Horse and Crow’s 
Nest, which carry tlie Canadian trans- 
continental raihvays into British Col- 
umbia. In Canada the Rockies are 
Alpine in character, wdth many glaciers: 
2077, 2320 

glacier being climbed, 2202 
goats and sheep, 1280-1 
Lake, of Hanging Glaciers, 2203 
Lizard Head, 3808 
log cabin, 2200 

perilous mountain path, 2197 
Tow^er of Babel, 2204 
Valley of Ten Peaks, 2193 
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Roda, island of Egypt, niloineter, G8G7 
Rodent, animal family, 1029 
birds that prey on them, 3625 
Rodin, Frangois Auguste, the greatest 
modern French sculptor ; born Paris 
1840 ; died Meudon, near Paris, 1917 : 

see page 4648 
Age of Bronze, 5136 
Burghers of Calais. 4647. 

St. John the Baptist, 4652 
The Thinker, 4033 
Thought, 4650 

Rodney, George, Lord, English admiral 
in the American War of Independence ; 
born Walton-on -Thames 1718; died 
London in 1792 
Rodochrosite, mineral, 1302 
Rod oi Aesculapius, heraldic charge, 4986 
Rodrigues, island, Indian Ocean, 3420 
Roe, Fied, The Aristocrats, painting by 
him, 4049 

Velasquez and Philip IV, 6677 
Roe, Sir Thomas, ambassador sent to 
India to J ehan Gir, 2811 
Roebuck, characteristics, 1404 
Roebuck, Dampier’s ship on his second 
voyage to Australia, 2380 
Roederstein, Ottilie, Their Daily Bread, 
painting, 3534 

Roemer, Olaus, Danish astronomer 
(1644-1710), first estimate of light’s 
speed, 4993 

Roermond. Ancient Dutch cathedral 
city on the Maas. 15,000 
Roeskilde. Ancient Danish capital, in 
Zealand. It has a 13th-century cathe- 
dral. 10.000 
cathedral, 5788 

Rogers, Mary, heroism in wreck of 
Stella, 6446 

Rogers, Samuel : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Rogers, Captain Woodes, English navi- 
gator ; died 1732 ; rescued Alexander 
Selkirk from Juan Fernandez 
Rogue and the King, story with picture, 
2018 

Roland, Frankish hero at battle of 
Roncesvalles, 1025 
legends of Roland, 6817 
meeting with Oliver, 1022 
Roland, Madame Manon Jeanne, French 
revolutionary, the soul of the Girondin 
party; born Paris 1754; guillotined 
there 1793 : see pages 654, 3134 
portrait, 647 

on way to execution, 649, 3130 
Roland, Child, story, 2514 
Roller, birds, characteristics, 3266 
long- tailed roller, in colour, 3264 
Rollo, Duke, Viking conqueror of Nor- 
mandy in the early 10th century ; died 
about 930 : see page 3918 
Rolls, Hon. C. S. (1877-1910), English 
engineer, driving motor-car, 4318 
Rolls-Royce, ojpen touring car, 4319 
Rolt, Daniel, invented winding spool 
for spiders’ webs, 4391 
Roma, goddess of Rome, 1536 
Roma, Italian airship, 4451 
Roman architecture, features, 5502 
in England, 5865 

amphitheatres and arenas, 5495, 5509, 
5511 5512 

aqueducts, 5*280, 5284, 5413, 5507 
arches, 76, 1779, 4922 
baths, 1780, 4180 
bridges, 4562, 5511 
gateway at Treves, 4434 
temples, 1782, 5414, 5501, 5509 
theatres, 5511, 6988 
Roman art, excavations in Italy, 6992 
mosaic paving, 6732 
reliefs and portrait sculpture, 4404 
tapestry weaving, 6738 
portraits and wall pictures, 823 
sculptures, 4395-4402, 5130, 5134 
specimen found in England, 468-469 
Roman Catholic Church, British bishops 
rejected St. Augustine, 2646 
dispute with State, 6921 
English Christians adhere to, 2778 
its foundation, 6916 
strife with Greek Church, 1908 
Romance , of the Rose, 13th- century 
French poem, 4454 
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Romanesque architecture, character- 
istic features, 5744 

Cluny abbey church its most famous 
example, 5745 

decorative sculpture on churches, 4406 
English style called Norman, 5865 
wall paintings still surviving, 450 
specimens of architecture, '5747-5754 
Roman literature, story of, 5425, 5553 
Roman numerals, symbols : see Signs 
Table 

Romano, Giulio (died 1546), architec- 
tural work, 6111 

Romanoff, Michael, Russian tsar who 
founded the Romanoff dynasty : reigned 
1613-1645: see page 5894 
Romansch, Swiss language, 5245 
Roman snail, 6585 

Rome. Capital of Italy, on the Tiber, 
famous as the most historic city iu the 
world. Said to have been founded in 
753 B.o. by Romulus, Romo is now a 
fine, well laid out city, and its splendid 
antiquities have been carefully pre- 
served. There are numerous remains of 
the 300 temples in ancient Rome, while 
14 aqueducts, in all 350 miles long, are 
still to be seen. Some of these still 
bring water from the Alban hills and 
the Apennines. The Church of St. 
Peter is the largest in the world. 
Around the city is the beautiful undu- 
lating plain of the Campacna, traversed 
by the ancient Appian Way. 700,000 
Rome, story of ancient Rome, 1405, 
1535, 1785 

famous men of Rome, 4349 
Rome under the Caesars, 2873 
architecture : see Roman arcliitccture 
art : see Roman art 
Basilican churches, 448, 5740 
beautified by Augustus, 1538, 2876 
bumuig, under Nero, 2877 
catacombs built by Early Christians, 444 
capital of Empire moved to Byzantium, 
6916 

causes of decay, 1538, 1786, 1905, 4353 
character of people, 1408, 1536 
Church of St. Maria Sopra Minerva, 5992 
conquest of Spain, 6272 
gladiatorial combats, 1536 
gods of ancient Rome, 3513 
history of excavation. 6992 
invasions of Britain, 462, 2397, 6918 
law codes. 1636, 4774 
Michael Angelo’s work there, 4553, 
6113, 6184 

Pantheon’s architecture, 5504, 6992 
persecution of Christians, 6916 
Pliny on its glory, 1786 
Renaissance churches and palaces, 6111 
road-making, 2157 
war with Attila, 2156 
war with Carthage, 1405 
what are the Seven Hills ? 6355 
Pictures of Rome 
Appian Way, 1780 
Appian Way, reconstnicted, 5499 
arch of Constantine, 1779 
arch of Janus, 1781 
arch of Septimius Sevems, 5512 
arch of Titus, 1779 
arch of Trajan, 1779 
bar money of 4th century d.C., 5390 
Baths of Caracalla, 1780, 1787 
bridge built by Hadrian, 1785 
Capitol in ancient days, 1405 
castle of St. Angelo, 1781 
catacomb, 445 
.chariot race, 1907 
Colosseum, 1535, 1783, 5509 
column of Phocas, 5511 
Conservatori Palace, 6121 
Farnese Palace, 6118, 6120, 6122 
Forum ruins, 1778, 1780, 1781 
fountain, 4921 
Garibaldi statue, 897 
general views, 1782, 4917, 4921 
Giraud-Torlonia Palace, 6110 
Marcus Aurehii.s column, 5507 
meeting of early unristians, 1905 
palace of Senate, 4921 
Palatine Hill, 1406, 1780 
Pantheon, 1782, 5501, 5504, 0992 
procession in Forum, 5501 
Romans in Britain, 464, 465, 2157 
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ruins of an early church, 1780 

St. Maria Sopra IMinerva, 5987 

St; Paul-outside-the-\Valls, 5749 

St. Peter’.s, 4921, 0119 

St. Peter Montorio, 0117 

Sistine Chapel paintings, 087, 090-1, 695 

soldier of ancient Rome, 595 

Temple of Castor and Pollux, 5507 

Temple of Vespasian, 5511 

Temple of Vesta, 1781 

Temple of Vestal Virgins, 1783 

Tomb of Cecilia Metella, 1781 

Trajan’s Column,^ 782 

Trajan’s Forum, 5501 

Vatican, 0119, 6121 

Victor Emmanuel monument, 4923 

Victor Emmanuel statue, 4922 

Villa Borghese, 4921 

Villa Famesina, 6120 

See also Colosseum, St. Peter’s, 
Vatican 

Romeo and Juliet, story of Shakes- 
peare’s play, 6161 
Queen Mab quoted, 6534 
Romeo at tomb of Juliet, 6167 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, English statesman 
and la'wyer, reformer of the criminal 
law ; born London 1757 ; died 1818 ; 

see pages 1582, 5448, 1S27 
Romney, George, English historical and 
portrait painter, a rival of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; born Dalton-in-Fumess 
1734 ; died Kendal 1802 ; painter of 
the famous portraits of Lady Hamilton, 
2175, 5700 

Pictures by Romney 
Girl Reading, 745 
Lady and Child, in colour, 2177 
Lady Craven, 2055 
Lady Hamilton, 2421 
Lady Kerr, in colour, 2178 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindow, 2054 
Mrs. Mark Currie, 2054 
portrait of himself, 5691 
Romney sheep, characteristics, 1284 
Roms dal, Norway, tourist region, 5770 
Romsey Abbey, view, 5876 
Romulus, legendary founder and first 
king of Rome, 753-716 B.o. : see 5860 
Romulus and Remus, sculpture, 1784 
Ronalds, Sir Francis, English electrical 
engineer, and meteorologist ; horn 
London 1788; died Battle, Sussex, 
1873 ; invented first telegraph, 1602 
Roncesvalles, battle of, 1025, 5411 
Rondebosch, S. .A.frica, Groot Schuur, 
Prime Minister’s residence, 3195 
Rhodes Memorial, 3195 
Ronsard, Pierre de, French poet, father 
of IjTic poetry in France ; bom near 
Vendome 1524 ; died St. C6me, 
Touraine. 1585 : see page 4455 
Rontgen, Wilhelm Konrad, German 
scientist : bom Lennep near Cologne 
1845 ; died 1923 ; discovered the X- 
rays; 2463, 6314 
picture, 6311 

Rontgen rays : see X-rays 
Rontgen tube, vacuum 'tube for the 
production of X-rays 
Roof of the World, Pamir Plateau, 6500 
Rook, characteristics, 2764 
bird in colour, 2767 
young leaving nest, 2763 
Rooke, Admiral, Gibraltar captured by 
him, 3417 

Rooke, J. M., Allah meeting Elijah. 

painting hj^ him, 2605 
Ahab speaking to Xaboth, 2604 
Roosevelt, Theodore, American presi- 
dent 1901-9 ; bom Xew York 1S5S ; 

died 1919 : see page 3792 
Root, structure and use, 457 
some peculiar examples, 456 
sections of roots, 330, 549 
different kinds, 6494 
Rope, picture story, 430, 436 
substances used in making, 429 
why does a rope go on swinging ? 3040 
why does rope never lie straight when 
thrown on the ground ? 2787 
Rope sprocket wheel, 6349 
Rope that Broke, story. 4969 
Rope transmission, 6349 
Rope twist lever, 6349 
Rope-walk, old and modern, 432, 436 
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Roraima 

Roraima. Flat-topped mountain where 
British Guiana, Brazil, and Venezuela 
meet. 8600 feet high, it has many 
waterfalls, some of nearly 2000 feet 
picture, 2249 

Rorqual, sea mammal, 2149 
Rosalind, in As You Like It, 6048 
giving Orlando a chain, 1103 
with Celia in Forest of Arden, 1103 
Rosario. Great grain port and manu- 
facturing city of Argentina, on the 
Parand. 280,000 • 
view from River Parand, 7005 
Rosas, General, s^pressed Indian 
rising in Argentina, 6998 
Rosbotham, Hannah, heroism in storm, 
story, 6572 

Roscoe, Wilham : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Roscommon. County of Connaught, 
Ireland ; area 990 square miles ; popu- 
lation 95,000 ; capital Roscommon 
Roscommon sheep, Ireland’s only 
native stock, 1284 
Rose, cultivation effects, 6257 
dog : see Dog rose 
how to make paper roses, 5813 
legend of the rose, 4734 
members of Rose family, 4284, 4780, 
5518, 6008 

method of producing new varieties, 6257 
enlarged section of rose-hip, 949 
garden varieties, 6259, 6379-82, 6384 
wild varieties in colour, 3669, 4905, 
4908, 4285, 5644 

Roseate spoonbill, bird in colour, 3262 
Roseate tern, bird in colour, 2897 
Rose-bay, what it is like, 4782 
flower in colour, 4905 
Rose beetle, in colour, 6335 
Rose-coloured orache, 5762 
Rose-crested cockatoo, 3499 
Rosemary, wild : see Marsh andromeda 
Rose of Jericho, how its seed is scat- 
tered, 949 
legend, 4734 

Rose quartz, mineral, 1304 
Rose-root, flower, 5521 
Rosetta. Egyptian, port where the 
Rosetta Stone was found. 20,000 
Rosetta Stone, gave key to liieroglypliic 
alphabet, 5491, 6850 
set up under Ptolemy V, 6872 
what is it ? 6596 
picture, 685 

Rosewood, how to identify, 1994 
Rosin : see Resin 

Ross, Sir James Clark, British Arctic 
and Antarctic explorer, nephew of Sir 
John Ross ; born London 1800 ; died 
Aylesbury 1862 ; discovered the north- 
ern Magnetic Pole, 4604, 6550 
portrait, 4597 

Ross, Sir John, Scottish Arctic ex- 
plorer ; born Inch, IVigtownsliire, 1777 ; 

died London 1856 ; see page 4604 
portrait, 4597 

Ross, Sir Ronald, British physician and 
bacteriologist ; born Almora, India, 
1857 ; discovered that malaria is spread 
by the mosquito, 2626, 2623 
Ross and Cromarty. Scottish Highland 
county ; area 3090 square miles ; popu- 
lation 71,000 ; capital Dingwall. It 
has many lochs and deer forests, and 
includes parts of Lewis in the Hebrides 
Rossbach, battle of, decisive victory of 
Frederick II of Prussia over the French 
in 1.757, during the Seven Years War 
Rosse, Lord (1800-1867), lEnglish astro- 
nomer, great telescope, 4861 
Rossellino, Antonio, Florentine sculp- 
tor, bom about 1427 ; died about 1497 : 
see page 4524 

Rossetti, Christina, English poet, sister 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ; born Lon- 
don 1830 ; died there 1894 : qee 4083 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, English poet 
and Preraphaelite painter ; b^orn Lon- 
don 1828 ; died Birchington, Kent, 
1882 : see pages 2548, 4080 
stained glass work, 6731 
his paintings, Beata Beatrix, 2551 
Lilith. 2556 

The Anmmciation, 2550 


’ INDEX 

Rossi, de : see De Rossi 
Rossini, Gioachino, Italian operatic 
composer; born Pesaro near Rimini 
1792 ; died Paris 1868 : see page 150 
portrait, 145 

Ross Island, Scott winters on, 6558 
Ross Sea, Sir. J. C. Ross discovered, 
6550 

Rostov. Russian grain port on the Don. 

200,000 

Rosy Apple, The, story, 2141 
Rosy chrysymenia, seaweed, 3414 
Rosy maple moth, of U.S.A., caterpillar 
in colour, 6209 

Rosy starling, characteristics and food 
of, 2894, 2893 

Rosyth, Firth of Forth, harbour, 3561 
Rotary Club. Organisation of business 
men for unselfish service. The first 
Rotary Club was formed by an Ameri- 
can la\vyer, and the movement spread 
rapidly, reaching Great Britain in 1911. 
A^arious trades and professions are 
represented in the local clubs, which 
number nearly 1000 
Rotary speedometer, how it works, 62 
Rotation of crops. System of growing 
different crops on the same land in 
regular succession, the object being to 
obtain the best results from the soil at 
a minimum of expense, 697, 2174 
Rotherham. Yorkshire brass and iron- 
working centre, 6 miles from Sheffield. 
70,000 

Rothesay. Capital and watering-place 
of Buteshire, on Isle of Bute. 16,000 
Rotorua. Tourist and health resort in 
the Maori district of North Island, New 
Zealand. Geysers and hot springs sur- 
round it for many miles. (3000) 
boiling mud pool, 2703 
general view, 2704 

Rotterdam. Busiest port of Holland, 
with splendid quays and dock.s. It ex- 
ports linen, flax, cattle, and dairy 
produce, and has shipbuilding, sugar- 
refining, metal, and chemical indus- 
tries. 550,000 ; see page 5531 
railway bridge across Meuse, 5538 
Roubaix. French industrial town six 
miles from Lille. It has woollen, cotton, 
linen, velvet, and shawl manufactures, 
iron and copper foundries, and engin- 
eering works. 115,000 
manufacturers receiving charter, 3919 
Rouen. Old capital of Normandy, 
France, on the Seine. A centre of the 
cotton industry, it has also large rail- 
way workshops ; though 80 miles from 
the sea, it is one of the first ports of 
France. Rouen is famous for its noble 
Gotliic churches, particularly the cathe- 
dral, St. Ouen, and St. Maclou. Joan 
of Arc was burned here in 1431. 125,000 : 
see page 4170 

cathedral, view of west front, 5995 
figures on tomb in cathedral, 4656 
Palace of Justice, 6361 
Quay, painting by Pissarro, 3045 
Saint Ouen church, 4175 
Rouen Transporter Bridge. The space 
allowed for the passage of ships on the 
Seine by this steel bridge is 472 feet 
’Wide and 168 feet high. Electric motors 
on the car actuate wire hauling ropes 
that pass round a drum with spiral 
grooves at the base of the girder 
Rouget de Lisle, Claude, French writer 
of songs ; born near Lons-le-Saulnier 
1760 ; died Paris 1836 ; author of the 
Marseillaise, 1261, 4457 
for poem see Poetry Index 
composing and singing the Marseillaise. 
651, 4049 

Rough chervil, flower in colour, 4288 
Rough hawk^bit, member of Compo- 
site family, 4414 
flower in colour, 4419 
Rough parsnip, opopanax obtained 
from, 2938 

Rough sow-thistle, food of rabbits, 5022 
flower in colour, 5144 
Roundabout, does an outside horse 
move faster than the others ? 6599 
Roundels, in heraldry, in colour, 926 
Rounders, game, 4710 


^ Rubber 

Round-headed rampion, what it is 
like, 5268 

flower in colour, 5393 
Roundheads, iiickname of the Parlia- 
mentarians in the English Civil War, 
given because they cropped their hair 
close, in contrast to the Royalists ■ 
Round-leaved wintergreen, 4782 
Round polyides, seaweed, 3416 
Round Table, Knights of the, 6942 
See also Arthur, King 
Round tag, game, 3352 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, Frencli-Swiss 
philosopher and writer, tlie theorist of 
the French Revolution ; born Geneva 
1712 : died Paris 1778 : see pages 648, 
4256, 4457, 4453 

Rousseau, Thdodore, French landscape 
painter ; born Paris 1812 ; died Bar- 
bizoii near Fontainebleau 1867 ; see 
pages 2790, 3046 
The Pond, painting by, 2794 
Rove-beetle, habits of, 6331 
Rovers, Boy Scouts over 18 
Rowan, how he took a message to 
Garcia, 6949 

Rowan tree : see Mountain ash 
Rowe, Nicholas, dramatist, edited 
Shakespeare, 4476 

Roxburghshire. Scottish border county ; 
area 666 square . miies ; population 
45,000 : capital Jedburgh. Tweeds are 
manufactured, especially at Hawick 
Royal Academy of Arts, foundation of, 
2425, 6692 

Royal arms, inspired by Psalms, 2110 
in colour, 4985 

Royal Artillery Memorial, London, 4239 
Royal Exchange, London, story, 4230 
architecture, 6472 
picture, 1215 

Royal fern, in colour, 1797 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colour, 2426 

Royalist, painting by John Pettic, 1209 
Royal Literary Fund. Philantliropic 
organisation founded in 1790 for the 
relief of needy deserving authors and 
their dependants 
Royal mail, flag in colour, 2406 
Royal Oak, The, name given to the oak 
of Boscobel in wliich Charles II hid 
himself after the battle of Worcester, 
in 1657 

Royal Standard, at different periods, 
2405, 2408 

Roybet, Ferdinand, painter, 3168 
Chess Party, painting by, 3171 
Royds, Cape, Shackleton at, 6554 
Royer, Lionel, Vision of Joan of Arc, 
painting b>% 2259 
RozycM, Polish musician, 6136 
R.S.A. stands for Royal Scottish 
Academy 

R.S.L. stands for Royal Society of 
Literature 

R.S.M. means Royal School of Mines 
R.S.P.C.A. means Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
R.S.V.P. stands for the French words 
R(^pondez, s’ii vous plait, Reply, if 
you please 

Rt. Hon. stands for Right Honourable 
R.T.S. stands for Religious Tract 
Society 

Ruanda, Belgian Congo acquires, 6750 
Ruapehu. Dormant volcano in North 
Island, New Zealand. 9000 feet 
Rub-a-dub-dub, rhyme picture, 231 
Rubaiytit of Omar Khayyam, Persian 
poem 6675 . 

Rubber, plants which produce, 2568 
uses in industry, 1165 
Para’s trade, 7012 
protection in X-ray work. 2468 
story of introduction of rrees into Old 
World, 1168 

vulcanisation explained, 1166 
how does it mb out ink ? 439 
Pictures of Rubber 
natives beating raw product, 1107 
northern limit in India, 2820-1 
picture-story, 1169, 1174 
plantations and trees, 2565, 2567 
section of leaf, under microscope, 3883 
tappers with pails of latex, IIW 
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Rubens, Peter Paul, the most famous 
Flemish painter ; born Siegen, West- 
phalia, 1577 ; died Antwerp 1040 ; mas- 
ter of Teniers, Jordaens, and Van 
Dyck, and painter of 1250 pictures, 
1421, 6674 

paintings in Antwerp Cathedral, 5652 
visited by Marie Medici, GG75 
Pictures by Rubens 
Garland of Fruit, 1425 
Mother and Child, 1425 
Painter’s sons, 1425 
portraits, GG75, GG79 
Rubicon, river in Italy, 4796 
what does crossing the Rubicon mean ? 
2874, 5615 

Rubric, special passage in a book 
written in red ; particularly directions 
for conduct of worship in liturgies, so 
printed as to be easily distinguished 
Ruby, picture, 1301 
Rudd, lish in colour, facing 5190 
Rudder bar and cables, in aeroplane 
pilot’s cockpit, 4692 
Rude, Frangois, French sculptor, maker 
of the Marseillaise group on the Arc do 
Triomphe at Paris ; born Dijon 1784 ; 

died Paris 1855 : see page 4648 
Fisher-boy of Naples, sculpture, 4G50 
Rudolf, Lake. East African Jake, 
3500 square miles in extent, lying 
between Kenya Colony and Abys- 
sinia 

Rueda, Lope de : sec De Rueda 
Ruetli, Swiss heroes of, 4670 
Ruff, bird, 3876, 2G41, 3875 
Ruffe, fish, characteristics, 4978 
picture in colour, facing 5197 
Rufus Stone, The, stone which marks 
the traditional S])ot whore Williani II 
was shot by an arrow 
Rugby School, arms in colour, 4989 
Ruhmer, attempts at television, 1476 
experiment in wireless telegraphy, 108 
Ruhmkorff coil, in uireless, 978, 2211 
Ruhr. German tributary of the Rhine 
which contains in its basin the coal- 
mining district of Westphalia. Here 
are the industrial tovms of Dortmund, 
Bochum, Essen, Miihlheim, Duisberg, 
and Ruhrort : see pages 4302, 4425 
Rule Britannia, story of English 
patriotic song, 1262 
Rumania. Kingdom of eastern Europe ; 
area 122,000 square miles ; population 
17,400,000 ; capital Bucharest (400,000). 
Besides its old provinces of Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Dobrudja, it now com- 
prises Bessarabia, Transylvania, and 
parts of the Hungarian plain ; most of 
it lies in the plain of the lower Danube, 
but Transylvania is a plateau enclosed 
by the great curve of the Carpathians. 
In the Banat especially, it is one of the 
most fertile European countries, pro- 
ducing large crops of wheat, maize, 
tobacco, wine, and sugar-beet. Petro- 
leum is a valuable export, and iron, 
coal, and salt are produced. The 
largest are Chisinau (Kishenev), 

Ismail, Jassy, Braila, Galatz, Temisoara 
(Temesvar) " Sibiu (Hermanstadt), Cer- 
nauti (Czernowitz), Cluj (Koloszvar), 
and Constantza, a Black Sea port. 
The Rumanians belong to the Greek 
Orthodox Church ; see page 5146 
in Great War, 1710, 1713 
buildings and scenes, 5160-61 
flags of kingdom in colour, 4012 
oil resercoir and refineries, 3088 
peasants, 5149 
railway engine of, 3512 
salt mine at Slanic, 1543, 1544 
map of animals, industries, and plant 
life, 5165 

map, general and political, 5164 
Rumanians, a people of very mixed 
race who speak a language of mixed 
Latin and Slavonic origin. Many 
Roman colonists settled in Trans- 
sylvania and Moldavia, especially in 
the 13th century, on the break-up of 
the Byzantine Empire, but the Huns, 
Finns, Magyars, and Slavs occupied 
these regions formerly. The nation 
today sets store by its Latin origin 


INDEX 

Ruminants, cud-chewing family, 1397 
Rum-pel-stilt-skin, story, 30, 26 
Rumsey, James, American engineer, 
a pioneer of the steamship, 3734 
Runcorn Transporter Bridge. Crossing 
the Mersey and Manchester Ship Canal, 
this bridge has a span of 1000 feet and 
clearance of 82 feet. Each of the two 
suspension cables weighs 130 tons and 
consists of 2413 wires 
Runeberg, Johan Ludvig, Finnish 
poet and uTiter of plays ; born J acob- 
stad, Finland, 1804 ; died Borga, near 
Helsingfors, 1877 : see page 4942 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Running, why do we get out of breath 
when we run ? 4890 
why do we want to run doum hills ? 
6102 

Running stitch, how to do it, and 
picture, 4219 

Runny mede, Magna Carta signed at, 
836, 838 

Rupert, prince of the Palatinate, British 
general and admiral ; born Prague 
1619 ; died London 1682 : see 526 
portrait, 521 
RuppelPs vulture, 3633 
Rural District Council, its work, 4411 
Rurik, Viking adventurer who founded 
the Russian monarchy ; died 879 : 

see pages 5765, 5893 
Ruse de guerre, French for Stratagem 
Rush, not a grass, 2186 
Rusheutters Bay, Sydney harbour, 3558 
Rus in urbe, Latin for Country in the 
city 

RusMn, John, English art and arcliitec- 
tura! critic and social reformer ; born 
London 1819 ; died Brantwood, Lake 
Coniston, 1900 : see page 3218 
description of mosses, 3412 
on wealth, 5018, 6376 
at chapel when a boy, 3219 
copying pictures of Giotto, 3215 
portraits, 1827, 4132 
Rusniaks : see Ruthenes 
Russell, Henry, English ™ter of songs ; 
born Sheerness 1813 ; died London 
1900: see pages 1264, 1261 
Russell, William Clark (1844-1911), 
English novelist, 1264 
Russia. Confederation of Soviet re- 
publics in Europe, Turkestan, the 
Caucasus, and Siberia ; area over 

7.000. 000 square miles ; population 

136.000. 000 ; capital Moscow 
(1,550,000). European Russia, in 
which 127 millions of people live, was 
up to 1914 the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer of barley and rye, and was 
second only to XJ.S.A. in its crops of 
oats and wheat. It had more horses 
than any other country, while its flocks 
of sheep were only exceeded by those 
of Australia and Argentina. In the 
far north lies the barren tundra 
region ; between the Arctic Circle and 
the A^olga is a vast forest belt ; and the 
south and south-east consist respec- 
tively of fertile farming land and im- 
mense grassy steppes. Coal is mined 
south of Moscow and in the Donetz 
basin, and gold, platinum, coal, and 
copper are found in the Urals. Cereals, 
timber, hides, skins, furs, tallow, and 
dairy produce were important exports 
up to 1914. Important towns are 
Petrograd (1,070,000), Odessa (650,000), 
Kiev (410,000), Kharkov (260,000), 
Saratov (240,000), Kazan (200,000), 
Rostov (200,000), Astrakhan (200,000), 
and Ivanovno Voznesensk (170,000) : 

see pages 5893, 6013 
Balkans freed from Turks. 4622, 5152 
beet-sugar production, 5107, 6018 
Byzantine churches, 5742 
divisions and races, 6016 
founding of trade until England, 4600 
literature, 4815 
Napoleon's invasion, 1457 
part in Great War, 1709, 1712 
Poland under Russian rule, 6134 
sturgeon fishing, 4976 
fiags of country in colour, 4012 
peasant types, 89, 6015, 6019 
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railway engine, 3512 
salt-field scenes, 1542 
scenes and buildings, 6013^ 6023-25 
Maps of Russia 

animal life of the country, 5901 
general and political, 5899 
industrial life. 5903 
physical features, 5902 
plant life, 5900 
Russian art, 3397 ’ 

Russian gossip, game, 1372 
Russians. Divided into Great, Little, 
and White Russi^.s, this Slav nation is 
the most numerous next to the English. 
The vast majority are extremely un- 
intelligent, lazy, and degraded pea- 
sants, but those who have settled in 
Siberia have shown more initiative. 
As a race they have assimilated the 
Mongol elements formerly existing in 
Eastern Europe 
Russians, Red ; see Paithcnes 
Russo-Japanese War (1004-5), 8594 
effect on Russia, 5898 
Rust, what it is, 560, 2542, 3332 
Rust (blight), of Fungus family. 3411 
of wheat, 1578 
plants affected by, 1573 
Rustat, Toby, page in service of Stuarts, 
his benefactions, 3859 
Rustchuk. Chief Bulgarian port on the 
Danube. 40,000 : see page 5152 
Rustem, coming of, 902 
how he met his son, 5090 
Ruth, story of Ruth and Naomi, 1617 
appealing to Naomi, 1619 
gleaning in field of Boaz. 1617, 1618 
meeting udth Boaz, 1620 
Ruthenes. Also knovm as Rutheniaas, 
Red Russians, or Rusniaks, tliis Slav 
people inhabit East and Central 
Galicia, North and West Buko^iDa, a 
part of Poland, and the valleys of the 
Carpathians in the east of Czecho- 
slovakia. They are a very poor and 
backward peasant people 
Rutherford, Sir Ernest, English physical 
scientist, famous for his studies of 
radio-activity ; born Nelson, New 
Zealand, 1871 ; see pages 6314, 6309 
Rutlandshire. Smallest English county : 
area 152 square miles ; population 
18,000 ; capital Oakham 
Ruwenzori. ^Lfrican mountain range on 
the border of Uganda and the Belgian 
Congo. Mount Stanley here is 16,800 
feet high : see page 6742 
Ruysdael, Jacob, Dutch landscape 
painter and etcher : bom Haarlem 
1625 ; died there 1682 : see page 1426 
IMill on the Dyke, painting by, 1423 
Ruysdael, Solomon, Dutch painter. 1426 
Country Scene, painting by, 1427 
Ruyter, De : see De RujTcr 
Ryde. Popular watering-place m the 
Isle of Wight. 11,500 
Ryder, Albert, American painter : born 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, 1847 : 
died Elmhurst, Long Island. 1917 : 
see page 3287 

Rye. Picturesque Sussex town, once 
a flourishing Cinque Port, but now 2 
miles from the sea. (4000) 

!Mermaid Inn, 1594 
Rye (cereal), description. 169S 
Russia's chief food, 169S. 6017 
picture, 1696 

Rye grass, use as fodder, 2 IS 6 
pictures, 5S2, 3307 

R. y.S. stands for Royal Yacht Squadron 
Ryswick, Peace of (1097). treaty sigut\i 
by England, France, Spain. Holland, 
and Germany, ending conspiracy be-- 

tween Louis NIV and the Stuarts 

S 

S. stands for Shillings. ia''m the Latin 
solid! • South, Saint, or Seconds 

Sa’adi, Persian poet : born Shiritr 
about 1190; died there about 1292: 
see page 5675 

Saar Valley, German eoaliieUl. pledgod 
to France, 4425, 64S2 
Saarbriick. Centre of the S.aar ivab 
mining district. 105.000 
Saas Vallo.v, Switzorlaiul, bridge. -UNo 












IS USED ALL' OVER THE WORLD TODAY 




Braces . Toy Balloons Rollers Door Springs Bathing Ca.'S 



Artificial Sponges Finger Stalls Horseshoe Pads Artificial Baits Scull Handles 



Squeegees Nail Heads Catapults Waterproof Aprons Shutter Releases 



Tobacco Pouches Sponge Bags Machine- Brush Bands Developers Wall Linings 



Sheeting Water Pistols Cricket Gloves Cigar Holders Spray Bellows 



Trench Boots Stethoscopes Pince-nez Guards Draught Excluders Squeak Bladders 

MORE USED OWING TO ITS ELASTICITY AND FLEXIBILITY AND ITS ADAPTABILITY WHEN VULCANISED 
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Sabi 

Sabine, Cape, its discovery, 6432 
Sabine. Mount, Antarctic peak, 6550 
Sabines, mountain people of ancient 
Italy, 5860 
siege of Rome, 4520 
Sabiyah, Arabian city, 6266 
Sable, mammal, home and food, 792 
best area for skins, 5905 
Sabotage. Rrench word implying de- 
liberate damage to material, machincri% 
and so on by men on strike, with the 
object of injuring their employers and 
bringing them to terms. The word 
originally meant sll^e-making (sabot) 
Saccharin, produced from coal-tar, 4472 
chemical difference from sugar, 1676 
Saccharometer, instrument on the prin- 
ciple of the hydrometer for measuring 
the amount of sugar in a solution 
Sacconi, modern Italian architect, 6476 
Sac-fish, of Globe-fish family, 5234 
Sachet, how to make a muslin sachet 
for pot-pourri, 1623 

Sachs, Hans, German Renaissance poet , 
and writer of plays, the most famous of 
the mastersingers ; born jSTuremberg 
1494 ; died there 1576 : see page 4697 
Sack : see Weights and Measures, 
wool weight 

Sackville, Thomas, English poet ; born 
Buckhurst, Sussex, 1536 ; died London 
1608 ; vTiter of Gorboduc, the first 
English tragedy, with Thomas Norton : 
see page 857 

Sacramento. Beautiful capital of Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., in the centre of a fruit- 
growing and farming district. 70,000 
river front, 3797 
State Capitol, 3805 

Sacramento River, California, grain- 
laden barges, 3796 
Sacred bone, which it is, 1569 
Sacred cross beetle, in colour, 6336 
Sacred fig tree ; see Bo tree 
Sacrum : see Sacred bone 
Sacsahuaman, ancient fortress at 
Cuzco, 7016 

Sadducees, teaching of, 4340 
Sadowa, battle of, decisive victory of 
the Prussians over the Austrians in 
1866. Eought near Koniggratz, Bo- 
hemia, the battle cost the Austrians 

40,000 of their army of 205,000 and the 
Prussians only 10,000 of their 221,000. 
The. battle compelled the Austrians to 
ask for a truce : see page 4300 
Safety first, rules of the road, 6837 
what does it mean ? 561 
Safety lamp, Stephenson’s invention for 
use in mines, 2754 
Safety match ; see Match 
Safety valve, adopted by Papin, 2746 
picture of valves, 6352 
position on railway engine, 3947 
Saffron, meadow : see Meadow saffron 
Saga, Scandinavian literature devel- 
oped from ancient sagas, 4937 
in Greek literature, 5179, 5180 
Sage, a wise man : Pythagoras thought 
the name immodest and changed it to 
philosopher, 1037 

Sage of Chelsea. Name given to Thomas 
Carlyle, who lived in Chelsea from 1834 
till Ids death in 1881, HLs house is now 
a museum open to the public 
Sagger, fire-clay box in which china is 
placed when put in furnace, 302 
Saghalien : see Sakhalin 
Sagittarius, constellation, trifid nebula 
In, 3978 

Sago, production in British Borneo and 
Malaya, 3420, 3421 

Saguntum, city of Spain (now Sagunto), 
siege of, 5411 

Sahama. Lofty mountain in the 
Bolivian Andes, 22,350 feet 
Sahara. Immense desert of northern 
Africa, extending roughly from the 
. Atlas Mountains to the Niger basin 
and from the Atlantic to the Nile. With 
the Libyan Desert, it covers about 
three and a half million square miles, 
forming an almost impassable barrier 
between the Mediterranean and the fer- 
tile regions of West and Central Africa. 
Its surface varies excessively, being in 
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some places below sea level and in 
others 8000 feet above it ; it contains, 
besides sand-dunes and oases, huge 
mountain plateaus, vast areas of rocks 
and pebbles, and even some compara- 
tively fertile districts. In its centre are 
the Hoggar Mountains, which cover as 
great an area as the whole of the Alpine 
system. Politically the Sahara belongs 
chiefly to France, who in Southern 
Algeria has irrigated parts of it by 
means of artesian wells ; but elsewhere 
the dryness is increasing : see pages 
2126, 2370, 2998, 6742 
influence on Europe’s climate, 2375 
camel in, G741 
hills of sand in, 2371 
Saiga, antelope, characteristics. 1400 
Sailcloth, manufacture, 340, 429 
Sailing ship, how the wind is used, 3277 
building decline, 3214 
how it sails against wind, 3278 
Sailor, old customs observed by British 
, sailors, 2540 

Captain Cook’s successful career, 2380 
how he ties his knots, 4464 
State laws protecting, 6255 
how does a sailor know his way in the 
middle of the ocean ? 6842 
why does a sailor salute the quarter- 
deck? 2540 

puzzle of the laughing sailor, with pic- 
• ture, 4710, 4830 

Sain, Marius, his sculpture, Child’s 
Eisses 5259 

Sainfoin,’ use as fodder, 2188, 5268 
flower, in colour, 5395 
Saint, for persons, as St. George, see 
under actual names as George, John, 
and so on 

Saint, stories of the saints, 6809 
St. Abb’s Head. Rocky Scottish head- 
land in Berwickshire 
St. Albans. Roman Verulamium, an- 
cient city in Hertfordshire, having been 
the seat of a great abbey founded in 
793. The abbey church, now the 
cathedral, is one of the earliest Norman 
buildings, and the city also had the 
only known Roman theatre in England. 

26,000 : see pages 2511, 5866, 5873 
arms of city, in colour, 4991 
view of cathedral, 1834 
west front of cathedral, 5880 
St. Andrews. Historic port in Fifeshire, 
with remains of a medieval cathedral 
and a castle. Its university was 
founded in 1411. (9500) 
arms of city, in colour, 4991 
arms of university, in colour, 4989 
St. Andrew’s Cross, origin, and use in 
flag of Scotland, 2402, 6789 
pictures of flag, in colour, 2405, 2408 
St. Asaph. Cathedral city in Flintshire, 
North Wales. (1800) 

St. Augustine, Florida, hotel coui’tyard, 
6606 

oldest house in United States at, 3681 
St. Bartholomev.% massacre of, 3922 
painting by Philip Calderon, 3921 
painting by Sir J. E. iSIillais, 3919 
St. Bartholomew, lake of, Bavaria, 4423 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Smithfleld, 
architecture of, 5866 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Martyr’s 
Stone in wall, 4864 

St. Bee’s Head. Westernmost point of 
Cumberland, near Whitehaven 
St. Bernard dog, work of rescue, 670 
picture of, 666 

St. Bernard Pass, Roman highway over 
the Alps, 4668 
Napoleon crosses, 1454 
St. Brieuc. Picturesque old town of 
Brittany, France, with a 13th-C8ntury 
cathedral. 25,000 

St. Catharines. Tovm of Ontario, 
Canada, in a fruit-growing district near 
Niagara Falls. 20,000 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
arms, in colour, 4988 
St. Catherine’s Point. Southern head- 
land of the Isle of Wight 
St. Cloud, famous old French town near 
Paris,. 6737 

St. Columba’s Cross, Kells, Meath, 3000 
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Sb. Davids. City of Pembrokeshire, with 
a G..thic catiudral dating from 1180. 
Llie see was founded by St. David, 
patron saint of Wales, in the 6th cen- 
tury. (1700) 
cathedral, 1 460 

St. Denis. Northern suburb of Paris, 
with Hour and cotton mills, chemical 
and dye works, and manufactures of 
machinery. Here is a magnificent abbey, 
the burial place of most of the kings of 
France. 75,000 
abbey church, 4173 
tomb of Louis XIT, 4173 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin, French 
X^oetand literary critic ; born Boulogne- 
sur-Mer 1804 ; died Paris 1869 : see 
page 4458 

Sainte-Chapelle, Paris, exterior, 6000 
interior and windows, 5987 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, arms in colour, 
4988 

St. Elias, Mount. Alaskan volcano in 
the St. Elias range. 18,000 feet 
Saintes. French town on the Charente, 
with remains of a Roman triumphal 
arch and amphitheatre. Its former 
cathedral has a famous 10th- century 
portal. 20,000 

St. Etienne. Important industrial town 
in the second largest French coalfield, 
36 miles west of Lyons. It has a great 
iron and steel industry, besides manu- 
facturing silk, velvet, and ribbons. 

170,000 : see page 4170 
St. Gall. Ancient Swiss cathedral city, 
manufacturing textiles. Here is a 
splendid Benedictine monastery, foun- 
ded by Charles Martel. 70,000 : see 
pages 4868, 4679 

Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, American 
sculptor : horn Dublin, Ireland, 1848 ; 

died 1907 : see page 4896 
St. George’s, Grenada, view, 3435 
St. George’s Channel. Passage separat- 
ing Wales from Ireland and connecting 
the Irish Sea with the Atlantic 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 76 
St. George’s Cross, origin, and adoption 
in English flag, 2401 
flags in coloiu, 2405, 2408 
St. Germain-en-Laye, chateau, 6358 
view of exterior, 6356 
St. Ghislain, Belgian town, 5646 
St. Goar, Rhine town, 4422 
St. Goarshausen, Germany, 4423 
St Gothard Pass. Highway through the 
Lepontinc Alps between Switzerland 
and Italy, The railway from Lucerne to 
Milan is carried beneath it by a series of 
tunnels. 6900 feet 
length of tunnel, 4674, 6595 
St. Helena. British island and coaling 
station in the South Atlantic ; area 
47 square miles ; population 3600 ; 
capital Jamestown (1500). Girdled by 
rugged cliffs, rising from 600 to 2000 
feet sheer from the sea, it was the place 
of exile of Napoleon (1815-21) : 3422 
discovery by Portuguese, 5398 
Napoleon’s exile, 1458, 3422, 4048 
flag in colour, 2403 
funeral of Napoleon, 1457 
Napoleon dictating memoirs, 1441 
Napoleon’s burial-place, 3419 
St. Helens. Glass and chemical manu- 
facturing town in the Lancashire coal- 
field. 105 000 

St. Helier. Capital and. port of Jersey, 
with steamship communication vith 
Southampton. 30,000 
St. Ives. Picturesque Cornish fishing 
port, 8 miles from Penzance. (7000) 
view of bay, 1716 

St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, bridge, 1836 
St. James’s Palace, 6243, 6477 
Saint-Jean-Pied-De-Port, 4179-80 
St. John, Antigua, general view, 3435 
St. John. Winter terminus of the 
C.P.R., at. the north of the St. John 
river, New Brunswick. A flourishing 
port, it has a fine harbour and docks, 
besides textile, leather, and fishing in- 
dustries. 47,000: 2324 
St. John of Jerusalem, Knights of, 
Malta defended against Turks, 3418 
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St. John River, Kew Brunswick, logs 
floating down, 5358 

St. John’s. Capital and only large town 
or' Ne^vfoiindland, with a fine harbour. 
It has Anglican and Roman Catholic 
cathedrals, and is the centre of a great 
fishing industry. 35,000 
views of, 2204, 2323 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, C235 
arms in colour, 4988 
St. John’s College, Oxford, arms in 
colour, 4988 

St. John’s wort, common, related to 
tutsan, 4782 

common, flower in colour, 4907 
marsh, flower, 5891 
trailing, flower in colour, 428G 
St. Just, Antoine, French revolutionary, 
one of the Jacobin leaders ; born near 
Nevers 1767; guillotined Paris in 1794 
portrait, 647 

St. Keyne’s 'Well, legend, 1149 
St. Kiida. Lonely Scottish island 40 
miles west of the Outer Hebrides. Its 
80 inhabitants live chiefly by fishing 
and fowling, and are visited by a 
steamer two or three times a year 
St. Kitts. British West Indian island 
forming vith Nevis and Anguilla a Lee- 
ward Island presidency: area 150 
sguare miles ; population 40,000 ; 
capital Basseterre (8000). Cacao, cof- 
fee, tobacco, coconuts, and limes are 
produced, though the interior is hilly 
Brimstone Hill, 3436 
St. Lawrence. Greatest Canadian river, 
its basin containing the Great Lakes 
and more than half the fresh water in 
'the world. Ocean steamers can go up 
it 1 000 miles to Montreal, and by using 
the Welland Canal round Niagara small- 
er steamers can reach the head of Lake 
Superior, 2200 miles from the sea 
its exploration, 2073, 2380 
scene on the river, 2499 
ship passing through rapids, 2199 
St. L6. Ancient town of Normandy, 
.France, the abbey of Ste. Croix having 
been founded here by Charlemagne in 
the ninth century. It has some textile 
manufactures. 12,000 
St. Louis. Capital of French Senegal, 
at the mouth of the Senegal river. 
25,000 

St. Louis. One of the greatest com- 
mercial centres in U.S.A., near the 
junction of the Missouri with the Mis- 
sissippi, in Missouri. Finely built, it has 
three cathedrals and two universities, 
but is famous chiefly for its great manu- 
facture of tobacco, over 80,000,000 
pounds of which are annually produced. 
Other industries include smelting, meat- 
packing, publishing, flour milling, foun- 
dries, and leather and clothing manu- 
factures. 800,000 : see page 3799 
;St. Louis Bridge. Built by James B. 
Eads, and opened in 1874, this massive 
bridge crosses the Mississippi just below 
its junction vith the Missouri. Trium- 
^phing ovei’ great engineering difficulties 
of flood, hurricane, and ice-floes, the 
engineers built the piers on rock 120 feet 
below high-water level. The main span 
is 520 feet with a clear height of 70 feet, 
and the two shore spans are each of 
502 feet. The width is 50 feet 
St. Lucia. British West Indian island, 
largest of the Windward group ; area 
233 square miles : population 55,000 : 
capital Castries (6000). Mountainous 
and thickly forested, it contains an 
active volcano, but sugar, cacao, coffee, 
and spices are grown 
flag in colour-, 2407 
view of Port Castries, 3556 
St. Malo. Picturesque seaport of Brit- 
tany, France, surrounded by ancient 
towered ramparts. It has a consider- 
able traffic vith the Channel Islands and 
Southampton. 11,000: see page 6358 
St. Maries River, Idaho, logs floating 
down, 5359 

St. Mark’s, cathedral, Venice, 5740 
bronze gates of Campanile, 6733 
finely decorated doorway, 5749 


general views, 274-6 
reliquary in, 6739 
12th-century window, 5752 
view of exterior, 5747 
St. Martin tie Boscherville, near Rouen, 
church at, 5745 

St. Martin’s Cross, on Iona Island, 589 
St. Maurice River, Canada, water- 
power station, 5610 
St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, 1717 
St. Moritz. Winter and health resort 
in the Swiss Engadine. (2000) 

St. Omer. Old town of northern 
France, with a considerable agricul- 
tural trade and some manufactures. 
It has a magnificent church, once a 
cathedral, and remains of a 7th-century 
abbey, 25,000 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 3071 
St. Patrick’s Cross, origin, and adop- 
tion in Irish flag, 2401 
flag in colour, 2405 

St. Paul. Capital of jNDnnesota, IJ.S.A., 
on the Mississippi. Standing opposite 
Minneapolis, it is an important centre of 
the cattle and meat-packing trades, 
while its horse market is the largest in 
the country. 240,000 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, description, 6243 
choir grilles, 6740 

Great Fire destroys old one, 1212, 4105 
Grinling Gibbons’s car\dngs, 3859, 6732 
Inigo Jones’s plans, 6241 
Watts’s pictime. Life, Death, and Judg- 
ment, 2546 

Whispering Gallery, 6062 
who built the cross on it ? 5617 
why can we hear a whisper across the 
dome ? 2172 

Pictures of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
chained Bible in olden times, 7051 
Chapter House remains, 4863 
cross, 5617 

Grinling Gibbons’s woodwork, 0733 
height compared with mountains of 
British Isles, 215 
interior seen from above, 4111 
monuments, 4110 
nave and north aisle, 4111 
north transept, 4110 
seen from Thames, 4107 
west front, 4107, 6239 
Whispering Gallery, 6061 
Wren gazing on his masterpiece, 4105 
Wren’s model, 4863 

St. Paul’s School, story of foundation 
by Colet, 4958 
John 3Iilton a pupil, 1231 
arms in colour, 4989 
Dean Colet’s statue, 4961 
foundation in time of Henrj’’ VIII, 1080 
St. Peter’s, Rome, and its architects, 
6112, 6186 
cupola, 6120 
exterior, 6119 
general view, 4909, 4921 
interior, 6122 

St. Petersburg : see Petrograd 
St. Pierre. French island off Newfound- 
land forming part of the colony of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon. The cod fishery 
is important. Population 3400 
St. Pierre Port. Capital and port of 
Guernsey. 20,000 : see page 3557 
St. Quentin. Old French city on the 
Somme, with a considerable textile 
industry. Its medieval church was 
damaged during the war. 56,000 
tovm hall, 6359 

St. Savin, Romanesque wall paintings 
in church, 450 

Saintsbury, George (born 1845), English 
writer, 3833 

St. Sophia, Constantinople, 5742 

becomes a mosque, 5026 

decorations in, 446, 448 

exterior view, 5031 

interior views, 5741 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, 4231 

view of, 1216 

St. Vincent, Lord : see Jervis, Sir John 
St. Vincent. British West Indian island 
in the Windward group ; area 150 
square miles ; population 55,000 ; 
capital Kingstovm (4000). In 1002 the 
Soufri5re volcano devastated a third 
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of its area, but the rest produces sugar, 
arrowroot, cacao, spices, and Sea Island 
cotton, the finest in the Empire 
arms, in colour, 4985 
cotton factory, 3435 
flag, in colour, 2407 

St. Vincent, battle of (1707). Engage- 
ment off Cape St. Vincent, Portugal, 
between the British under Jervis and 
a Spanish fleet which had left Cadiz 
to join the French at Brest. AVith 15 
ships Jervis attacked 27, and the result 
was decided by <^elson’s quick action 
in thwarting a movement of a Spanish 
squadron unexpected by his chief. 
Though he thus disobeyed orders, 
Nelson was highly praised by Jer\is, 
and the victory broke up the French 
plan of invasion 

Nelson boarding enemy ship, 1452 
Nelson receiving enemy’s sword, 1456 
St. Vincent’s Rocks, legend, 1524 
Sakalava girls, picture, 6745 
Sakhalin. Or Saghalien, Siberian island 
north of Japan, to whom the southern 
half was ceded by Russia in 1905. Fish- 
ing is the chief industry, but coal and 
oil are found 

part assigned to Japan, 6018, 6617 
Sakkara, great cemeteries discovered 
by Mariette, 6850 
first stone house built at, 6978 
Pjrramid of Unas, 6856 
tomb of architect of Pyramids. 5379 
Salad burnet, fodder plant, 5267 
flower, in colour, 5395 
Saladin, sultan of Egypt and Syria, 
and opponent of Richard Coenr de 
Lion ; born Tekrit 1137 ; died Damas- 
cus 1193 : see page 3268 
meeting with Richard I, 3267 
Salamanca. Ancient city of -western 
Spain, with a once famous university. 
Still surrounded by walls, it is almost 
medieval in appearance ; of its two 
cathedrals one dates from the 12th 
century. 32,000 : see pages 5278, 5410 
Plateresque style in buildings, 6372 
general view, 5284 

Salamanca, battle of. Victory of the 
allied British and Spanish under Wel- 
lington over the French under Marmont 
in 1812, during the Peninsular War. 
A cavalrj'’ charge by Cotton decided the 
battle, and tlie French retired on 
Valladolid, after losing 15,000 men 
Salamander, characteristics, 4744 
the three-toed and the spotted, 4745 
Salamis, battle of. Sea fight which 
decided the fate of Greece and Europe 
in 480 B.C. Xerxes, who had captured 
Athens, sat on a high throne to watch 
his 1000 Persian ships fight the SCO 
Greek triremes under the Athenian 
Themistocles. The Persians were de- 
feated, losing 200 vessels, against 40 
.lost by the Greeks. Xerxes returned to 
Asia in disgust, 890, 3123, 5157, 6389 
Sal ammoniac, in electric batteries, 483 
Salary, derivation from word salt, 1540 
See also Wage 
Sale of Goods Act, 4774 
Salerno. Ancient seaport city of 
southern Italy, mth a beautiful 11 th- 
century cathedral built by the Nor- 
mans. 50,000 

Salford. Lancashire city adjoining 
Manchester, from which it is separated 
by the Irwell. It has a Roman Catholic 
cathedral and cotton, chemical, and 
engineering industries. 240,000 
Salic Law. Law of succession disallow- 
ing females the right to occupy the 
throne. The law is said to be based on 
a passage in the code of the Salic 
Franks of the 5tb century 
Salimeter or salinometer, for measuring 
the amount of salt in a solution, or for 
determining the density of brine 
Salisbury, Frank (bom 1874), his 
painting, Jack Cornwell, 6192 
Salisbury, Lord, English statesman ; 
bom Hatfield House, Herts, 1830 ; 

died there 1903 : see page 4623 
on Englishman’s sense of duty, 2352 
his portrait, vith parents, 4132 
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Salisbury. Capital and agricultural 
centre of Wiltshire, on the Avon. The 
splendid 13th-century cathedral here 
has the liighest spire in England. 
23,000 

arms, in colour, 4991 
Salisbury Cathedral, description, 5871 
tomb of Bishop Bridport, 6873 
Constable’s painting, 2305 
exterior, 7G, 5882 
nave, 5877 

Salisbury Plain. Downland district 
lying north of Salisbury, Wiltshire, 
and now used chieily^r military pur- 
poses. 20 miles long and about 15 miles 
broad, it contains Stonehenge 
Saliva, how it is produced, 1932, 2428 
Sallow : see Goat willow 
Sallow thorn; see Sea buckthorn 
Sallust, Homan historian ; born Amitor- 
num, about 86 b.g. ; died about 34 ; 

see pages 5430, 5425 
Sally in Our Alley, by H. Carey, 1265 
how song was inspired, 1263 
S^mon, habits, 4980 
British Columbia’s ilsheries, 2321 
fight with eagle, 3629 
migration, 4975, 4979 
number of eggs, 4858 
swimming speed, 2042 
lish in colour, facing 5197 
salmon leaping, 4981 
Salmoneus, story of, 6930 
Salmon trout, fish, in colour, facing 5197 
Salonica. Or Salonika, port and com- 
mercial centre of Greek Macedonia, 
exporting cereals, cotton, wool, tobacco, 
and sldns. 170,000 : see page 5146 
army landed in Great War, 1709 
Serbia’s southern trade outlet, 4533 
a little maid of Salonica, 5148 
White Tower, 5153 
Salpa, primitive sea squirt, 5346 
Salt, Sir Titus (1803-1876), founder of 
alpaca wool industry, 1533 
Salt, the story of common salt, 1539 
blood’s salts explained, 1062 
Cheshire and Droitwich beds, 1384, 1545 
earthenware glazed by salt thro^vn into 
ovens, 302 

electricity’s action on, 483 
in animals’ bodies, 328 
in milk, 2307 

necessary for life, 1540, 2183 
sea’s amount, 642, 2125, 2495 
weight of a cubic foot : see W^’eights 
and Measures, weight of materials 
Wonder Questions 
how does salt melt snow ? 3649 
what makes the sea salt ? 61 
where do plants get their salts ? 4386 
why is salt damp before rain ? 564 
Pictures of Salt 

covered 'with clay for protection, 1539 
crystals, under microscope, 1911 
how it is obtained, series, 1541-1548 
mineral, in colour, 1302 
pyramid in Cadiz, 5273 
Saltaire, Yorkshire to^vn created by 
alpaca wool industry, 1533 
Saltash Bridge. Built by Isambard 
Kingdom Brunei over the Tamar in 
1858, this bridge contains two girders, 

■ each 455 feet long 

Sait Lake City. Capital of Utah, U.S.A., 
with smelting, leather, and tobacco 
industries. Notorious as the head- 
quarters of the Mormons, it has a 
university and a cathedral. 120,000 
monument to seagull, with picture, 5983 
Salt marsh cavy, 1032 
Salton Sea, California, what is it ? 6354 
picture, 2371 
position on map, 3686 
Saltpetre, sources of, 2375 
Salts, nature of, 4347 
formed in kettle, 439 
Salts] obaden, Sweden, concrete bridge 
near, 5782 

Saits of iron, blood needs, 2183 
ink contains, 1416 
milk contains, 2183, 2309 
Saltwort, flower of prickly saltwort, 5761 
Saltykov, Michael, Hussian satirical 
uTzter ; born near Tula 1826 ; died 
Petrograd 1889 ; see page 4818 


Salute, why does a sailor salute the 
quarter-deck ? 2540 
Saluzzo. Italian city near the Alps, 
\vith a 15th-century cathedral and an 
old castle. 10,000 

Salvador. Smallest but most populous 
Central American Hepublic ; area 7225 
square miles ; population 1,550,000 ; 
capital San Salvador (80,000). Coffee is 
exported, 6999 
flag, in coloiu*, 4012 
street scene, 7009 
map, general, 6882 
map of plants and industries, 6884-85 
Salvage. Term meaning the rescue of 
property from destruction, particularly 
by fire or total loss at sea. The word 
comes from the Latin Salvus, safe 
diver’s Work, 6590-91 
Salvarsan, drug discovered by the 
German chemist Ehrlich, 2628 
Salvation Army, William Booth (General 
Booth) founds, 5452 
Salvator Rosa, Neapolitan painter, one 
of the founders of romantic landscape 
painting ; born Arenella near Naples 
about 1615 ; died Home 1673 : see page 
936 

portrait of soldier, 3779 
Salver, sixteenth- century silver, 6735 
Salvini, Salvino, his statue of Giovanni 
Pisano, 5008 

Salwen. Great river rising in Tibet and 
flowing through China and Burma into 
the Bay of Bengal. It sends down 
much rubber and teak from the Biu”- 
mese highlands. 1800 miles 
Salzburg. Ancient and beautiful 
Austrian city, on the Salzach. It has a 
cathedral modelled after St. Peter’s at 
Home and a Romanesque abbey church, 
and was the birthplace of Mozart. 

40.000 : see page 6372 
general view, 4560 

Salzkammergut, Austrian district, 4549 
Samara. Russian industrial town and 
trading centre on the Volga. 150,000 
Samara, in botany, 6495 
Samarang, Javanese port, 5532 
Samaria, district in Palestine, 6268 
Samaritan, Good, parable picture, 5188 
Samarkand, Tamerlane’s capital, 6020 
Samas, Babylonian sun-god, 6800 
Sambar, animal, home of, 1402 
with baby, 1403 
Sambre, Belgian river, 5645 
Sarnia gloveri, of Rocky Mountains, 
caterpillar, in colour, 6210 
Samnites, enemies of Rome, 5859 
Samoa. Pacific island group under New 
Zealand administration ; area 1250 
square miles ; population 45,000 ; 
capital Apia, IJpolu. The interior is 
hilly and thickly forested, but the 
climate is pleasant and the soil fertile, 
much fruit, copra, and cacao being 
produced. R. L. Stevenson lived at 
•Vailima for several years up to his 
death, and is buried there, 3421 
Samos, Poly crates its tyrant ruler in 
580 B.C., 1037 

Pythagoras born there, 1037, 3119 
Samothrace, island, Winged Victory 
loiind at Kaballa 6986, 4275 
Samoyads, or Samoyedes. A Ugro-Pin- 
nish race of Mongol division wlio range 
from Archangel to Nova Zembla. 
They are darker, flatter- faced, and nar- 
rower-e 5 ’'ed than the Finns. Nominally 
Christian they are secretly Nature-wor- 
shippers. They only number about 

20.000 people, 6016 
Samoyede dog, 667 
Samphire, flower, 5761 

golden samphire, in colour, 5643 
Sampler, how to make, with picture, 3105 
Sampson, George, building of Bank of 
England, 4229 
Samson, story of, 1487 
breaking cords that bound him, 1486 
grinding corn in prison, 1489 
Philistines binding him with fetters of 
brass, 1489 

puts forth a riddle, 1486 
revealing the secret of his great strength 
to Delilah, 1487 


Samuel, prophet of Israel, story of, 1737 
dealings with Said. 1857, 1860 
Witch of Endor calls up his spirit, 1861 
at prayer, by Sir J. Reynolds, 1730 
listening to the Elders, 1737 
receives the blessing of Eii, 1739 
Saul’s meeting with, 1859 
Samuel, Sir Herbert (born 1870), British 
administrator, first High Commissioner 
of Paiestine, 6267 

Sanaa. Arabian city, capital of Yemen. 

25,000 : see page 6266 
San Antonio. City of Texas, U.S.A., 
producing bricks, iron goods, and 
cement. 

San Bias, Mexican harboim, 7003 
Sanchi Tope, building in India, 5634 
Sancta siniplicitas, Latin for Cfinld-like 
simpiicity 

Sanctum sanctorum, Latin for Holy of 
Holies 

Sand, George, pen-name of Armandine 
Dupin, French novelist ; born Paris 
1804 ; died Nohant, Berri, 1876 : see 
page 4458 

Sand, in the Sahara, 2375 
making maps in sand, and pictures, 5315 
weight of a cubic foot ; see Weights and 
Measures, weight of materials 
why is a fire pail filled with sand ? 4760 
why is there sand on the east coast, and 
shingle on the south ? 4639 
Sandalwood, Australia supplies sandal- 
wood to China, 2574 
Sandby, Paul, English landscape painter, 
the founder of the water-colour school ; 
born Nottingham 1725 ; died London 
1809 : see page 2420 
Sand cerceris, insect, in coloim, 5714 
Sanderling, bird, 3875 
Sand-fly, story, 4243, 6086 
Sand-hopper, shore animal, 5480, 5479 
Sand ibis, bird, 3868 
San Diego, California, the Plaza, 3805 
Sandilands, Sarah, Raeburn's bene- 
factor, 5694 

Sand lizard, 4492; in colour, facing 4469 
Sand martin, nest, 3145 
bird, in coloiu*, 2897 
in his haunts, 3139 
Sandomierz, Polish town, 6138 
San Domingo. Capital of the Republic 
of San Domingo, with a 16th-century 
cathedral and a large sugar and coffee 
export trade. 31,000 
flags, in colour, 4012 
street scenes, 7011 

San Domingo tody, bird, in colour, 3143 
Sandor, Count, how he drove downstaii’s, 
story, 4243 

Sandown. Seaside resort in the Isle of 
Wight. (8000) 

Sandpiper, bird, habits, 3876 
common sandpiper, in colour, 3021 
on its nest, 3875 
route of migration, 222-3 
Sand rocket, flower, in colour, 5643 
Sandstone, how it is formed, 4639 
composition of Old Red, 1133, 1136 
m carboniferous system, 1257 
weight of a cubic foot : see Weights and 
Measures, weight of materials 
of Permian Age, 2006 
Sand wasp, red-banded, 5843 
Sandwich, Edward Montagu, Earl of, 
kinsman and patron of Pepys, 1850 
Sandwich. Ancient and picturesque 
Cinque Port, near the mouth of the 
Kentish Stour. There are old churches 
and houses and remains of ramparts. 

(3200) 
view, 1594 

Sandwich fern, in colour, 3022 
Sandy pimplet anemone, in colour, 1556 
San Francisco. Commercial centre and 
port of the Pacific States of U.S.A., on a 
magnificent land-locked harbour in 
California. Approached by the Golden 
Gates, it is noted for its fine scenery and 
cosmopolitan population ; in the 
suburbs are the California and Leland 
Stanford universities. San Francisco 
was practically destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1906. 520,000 : see 3800 
beach scene, 3805 
Market Street, 3804 



Sanf 

San Francisco’ River. River rising in the ^ 
Brazilian highlands and flowing into the ' 
Atlantic. 1800 miles 
Sangallo, Antonio da, Italian architect, 
builder of the Farnese Palace, Rome : 
born Mugello near Florence 1485 ; died 
Ferni 1546 ; see page 6111 
Sang froid, French for Self-possession ; 

literally, cold blood 
Sanhedrin, council of the .Tews, 4702 
Sanitary Commission, 5456 
Sanitation, Israelites pioneers of, 544 
San Jose. Capital of Costa Rica, with a 
cathedral and considerable manu- 
factures. 55,000 : see page 7009 
San Juan. Capital and chief port of 
Porto Rico, with a cathedral and a 
university. Sugar and coffee are ex- 
ported. 70,000 

Sankey, Ira David, American evangelist 
and writer of hymns, collaborator 
with D. L. Moody ; born Edinburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 1840 ; died 1008 : see 
1758 

portrait, 1759 

San Luis Potosi. Cathedral and manu- 
facturing city of Mexico, near great 
silver mines. 70,000 
San Marco : see St. Mark’s, cathedral, 
Venice 

San Marino. Miniature Italian republic 
in the Apennines ; area 38 square miles; 
population 12,000 ; capital San Marino. 
It has preserved its independence since 
1631 : sec page 6980 . 
flags, in colour, 4012 
San Martin, Jose de (1778-1850), 
Argentine general, 7000 
Sanmichele, Michele, Italian architect, 
one of the master-builders of Venice ; 
born San Michele near Verona 1484 ; 

died there 1559 : see page 272 
Sannikof Island, Nansen’s visit, 6439 
San Salvador. Capital and largest city 
of Salvador. Owing to frequent earth- 
quakes the cathedral and most of the 
buildings are built of wood. 80,000 
water cart in street, 7009 
Sans ceremonie, French for Without 
ceremony ; informal • 

San Sebastian. Spanish port and water- 
ing-place 11 miles from the French 
frontier. It is one of the finest towns 
in Europe. 60,000 : sec page 5278 
general view, 5282 

Sanskrit, early Indian literature, 5674 
Sansovino, Andrea (1460-1529), Italian 
sculptor, 4524 

Sansovino, Jacopo, Florentine architect;' 
born Florence 1477 ; died Venice 1570 ; - 
builder of the Royal Palace at Venice : 

see pages 272, 4524, 6114 
Sans pear et sans reproche, French for 
Without fear and without reproach ; 

phrase used of Chevalier Bayard 
Sant, James (1820-1916), English artist: 

picture, Dick Whittington, 33 
Santa Anna, Antonio (1795-1816), 
Mexican patriot, 7000 
Santa Claus, story, 6809 
Santa Fe. Cathedral city of Argentina, 
exporting timber, cattle, and wool. 

80.000 : see page 7013 

Santa Maria, Mexico, ancient tree, 6467 
Santander. Spanish industrial centre 
and port, exporting large quantities of 
ore. 05,000 : see page 5278 
Santarem. Ancient Portuguese cathe- 
dral city on the Tagus, with a Moorish 
castle. 10,000 

San Thome. Portuguese West African 
island with coffee, rubber, and impor- 
tant cocoa plantations. Population 

70.000 : see pages 5492, 6750 
Santiago. Ancient city of Galicia, 
Spain, with a flue Romanesque cathe- 
dral. Here is the shrine of St. James, 
a famous place of pilgrimage in the 

. Middle Ages. 25,000 
Santiago de Chile, Capital and largest 
city of Chile, 68 miles from its port of 
Valparaiso. One of the finest cities in 
South America, it has a historic cathe- 
dral and great commercial activity. 

500.000 

monument to de Valdivia, 6997 
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Santiago de Cuba. Port and cathedral 
city at the south-east end of Cuba, with 
iron-foundries and tobacco factories 
and a large export trade. 65.000 
Santo Domingo ; see San Domingo 
Santos. Brazilian coffee port, the chief 
outlet of the State of Sfio Paulo. 

100.000 : see page 7012 
picture, 7006 

Santos-Dumont, Alberto; Brazilian air- 
man, the chief pioneer of the non-rigid 
airship ; born Sao Paulo 1873 : see 
pages 4447, 21 

Saone. Tributary of the French 
Rhone which rises in the Vosges and 
joins the main stream at Lyons. It 
passes Chalon and Macon 
view near Lyons, 4054 
Sao Paulo. Second largest city of 
Brazil, capital of the State of Sao Paulo. 
A great commercial and manufacturing 
centre, it has a cathedral and many fine 
buildings. Santos is its port. 580,000 : 
see page 7012 

Sao Thome : see San Thomd 
Sap, in plants, 332 

Saperda, sharp-pointed, beetle, in 
colour, 6335 

Sapphire, mineral, in colour, 1301 
Sappho, Greek lyric poet, called the 
Tenth Muse; lived probably Mytilene 
about 600 B.C. : see page 5181 
sculpture by Pradier, 4900 
Saprophytes, what they are, 206 
Saracenic architecture, growth, and 
description of, 5621 

Saracens, former term for Mohamme- 
dans : their conquests, 5025 
Crusades undertaken against, 3267 
Saragossa. Old Spanish city, once im- 
portant as capital of Aragon, but now 
an industrial centre. It has a uni- 
versity and two cathedrals, and is 
famous for its heroic resistance against 
the French (1808-9). 140,000: see 

pages 5278, 6840 

who was the Maid of Saragossa ? 6840 
cathedral and old stone bridge, 5281 
Nuestra Senora del Pilar, 6363 
Sarah, wife of Abraham, story, 622 
Sarajevo. Capital of Bosnia, Yugo- 
slavia, with two cathedrals and 100 
mosques. It manufactures tobacco and 
fancy wares. 50,000 : see page 4553 
street scene, 4563 
Saratoga, British defeat at, 3678 
Saratov. Russian cathedral city and 
commercial centre, on the Volga. 

240.000 : see page 6020 
Sarawak. British protectorate in 
Borneo, under a British rajah, C. V. 
Brooke ; area 42,000 square miles ; 
population 600,000 ; capital Kuching 
(30,000). Coffee, pepper, sago, rubber, 
camphor, and tapioca are produced, 
and coal, antimony, manganese, dia- 
monds, and copper mined, while a 
timber trade is carried on with Hong 

Kong : see page 3420 
James Brooke making treaty with 
Sultan of Borneo, 1955 
flag, in colour, 2407 

Sarcophagus, famous Sarcophagus of 
the Weepers, 4395, 4402 
Alexander the Great’s tomb with sculp- 
tured scenes, 4402 
figures on Etruscan, 4900 
Roman, in Britain, 469 
Sardanapalus : see Ashurbanipal 
Sardines, Portugal exports, 5402 
Sardinia. Italian island in the western 
Mediterranean ; area 9300 square miles; 
population 900,000 ; capital Cagliari. 
Rich in minerals, wheat, wine, and 
olives, it w\as formerly joined with 
Piedmont to form the Kingdom of 
Sardinia : see page 4791 
Maps of Sardinia 
animal life of the country, 4793 
general and political, 4789 
industrial life, 4795 
pliysical features, 4791 
plant life, 4798 

showing historical events, 4797 
Sards. The natives of Sardinia, who 
are the typical Ligurian branch of the 

7349 
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Mediterranean stock of the Wliite Race. 
They have the longest heads, the dark- 
est complexions, the browmest hair and 
eyes, and the shortest stature of all the 
Italian peoples 

Sargasso Sea. Vast stretch of the 
western North Atlantic covered with 
masses of floating seaweed : see pages 
1068, 2496 

crossed by Columbus, 1018 
what is it ? 3040 

Sargent, Epes : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Sargent, John S^ger, English portrait 
painter of American descent ; born 
Florence 1856 : see page 2668 
La Carmencita, painting by, 2672 
Mrs. Wertheimer, painting by, 2672 
Sargent, Louis, English modernist 
painter ; born 1881 : see page 2673 
Sargon, Assyrian king and conqueror ; 
reigned 722-705 B.C. ; destroyed the 
kingdom of Israel : see 6264, 6985 
famous palace, 5377, 6858 
winged bull from palace, 3900 
Sark. Rugged and beautiful Clianne) 
Island lying six miles from Guernsey. ■ 
Population 600 
Saros, meaning of, 817 
Sarsaparilla, its use, 2689 
plant, in colour, 2GS7 
Sarto, Andrea del : see Del Sarto 
Sartor Resartus, Latin for The tailor re- 
clothed ; the name of a book by 
Carlyle : see page 3216 
Saskatchewan. Canadian central 
prairie province ; area 252,000 square 
miles ; population 760,000 ; capital 
Regina (35,000). Besides rearing live- 
stock, it is the greatest wheat-growing 
province in the Dominion, and its 
development has been enormously 
rapid. Saskatoon (25,000) is an educa- 
tional centre 
arms, in colour, 4085 
collegiate school, GGOG 
flag, in colour, 2407 
harvesting oats in snow, 1697 
Saskatoon. Agricultural and educa- 
tional centre in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
on the South Saskatchewan river. 

25,000 

Sassafras, used in medicine, 2689 
Sassanian, dynasty, Persia, 6390 
Sassoferrato, his painting, ^T^gm and 
Child, 1663 

Satchel, how to make a satchel, vith 
picture, 3722 
Sateliite, what it is, 2172 
Satin stitch, how to do it, and picture, 
3348 

Satire, use and abuse of, 1610 
Satisfaction, not found in success, 2852 
why are we never satisfled ? 1918 
Saturation, of air, 2865 
Saturday, origin of name, with picture, 
5224 

Saturn, god of Greece and Rome, 3514 
festival in honour of, 5224 
Saturn, planet, story of, 3354 
discoveries by Huygens. 3613 
distance from Earth, 2990 
distance from Sun, 3118, 3354 
facts and figures : see Astronomy 
tables 

from one of its moons, 3357 
path round Sun, 15, 17 
with its rings, 3355, 3356 
Saturnalia, Roman festival, 3514 
Satyrs, Greek gods, 3530 
Sauba ant, habits, home, and food, 5964 
carrying leaves, 5965 
winged and worker species, 5967 
Saul, king of Israel, story of, 1857 
chosen by the people, 1740 
Pictures of Saul 
among the prophets, 1858 
David playing harp to, 1861 ' 
discovered sleeping by David, 1857 
meeting with Samuel, 1859 
puts his armour on David, 19S7 
Saul of Tarsus : see Paul, St. 

Sault Sainte Marie, manufacturing 
town of Ontario, Canada, on the canal 
connecting Lakes Huron and Superior. 
It is often called Soo. 21,000 
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Saunders, Dr. Charles, Marquis wheat 
produced hy, 1326 

with first grains of Marquis wheat, 1324 
Saunier, Madeleine, her good deeds, 5958 
Savage, instinct of prayer, 3097 
sense of beauty, 795 
teeth rareiy decay, and wliy, 1930 
Savaii, Matavanu volcano, 2249 
Savannah. Cotton port in Georgia, 
TJ.S.A., exporting also lumber, cotton- 
seed oil, and resin. - 90,000 
Savannah, first steamsliii) to cross 
Atlantic, 3736 
picture, 3735 ' - 

Savannahs, prairies of IST. America, 2127 
Save. River rising in the Alps of Yugo 
Slavia and flowing into the Danube near 
Belgrade. On it stands Zagreb, capital 
of Croatia. 500 miles: see page 4550 
Savery, Thomas, English engineer, the 
partner of Thomas Newcomen ; born 
Shilstone, Devonshire, about 1650 ; 

died Westminster 1715 : see page 2746 
steam-engine invention, 3208 
Savery, William, Quaker preacher, 3980 
Saving, what it means, and its necessity, 
5140, 5757 
See also Money 
Savin-leaved club-moss, 3408 
Savona. Italian seaport city on the 
Gulf of Genoa, surrounded by orange 
groves. It has a IGth-century Renais- 
sance cathedral and a brisk trade. 

50,000 

Savonarola, Girolamo, Italian Domini- 
can monk, the greatest religious and 
political reformer of Florence ; born 
Ferrara 1452 ; executed Florence 1498 : 

see pages 1389, 4796 
his painter followers, 4729, 6678 
burning of vanities in Florence, 1388 
Savoy, Lying south of the Lake of 
Geneva, Savoy is the Alpine district 
of France, which contains Mont Blanc 
and the resorts of Chamonix and Aix- 
les-Bains. It was ceded to Franee by 
Italy in 1860 : see page 4788 
Savoy cabbage, evolved from wild 
variety, 2436 
picture, 2437 

tiavoy Chapel, architecture, 5874 
Saw, what is the notch at the top of a 
big saw for ? 4136 
Saw-fish, size and strength, 5230 
Japanese, 5231 

Saw-fly, tree and grain pest, 5844 
different species, 5839, 5843 
saw, under microscope, 1914 
Varieties, in colour, 5714 
Saw-wort, of Composite family, 5265 
flower, in colour, 5395 
Saxe, John Godfrey : *for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Saxifrage, of Parsley family, 2436 
members of family, 5519, 4282, 5892 
varieties, 5521 ; in colour, 4418, 4420, 
6127 

Sen also Golden saxifrage 
Saxin, coal-tar product, 4472 
Saxons, settlements in Britain, 587 
architecture, 5865 
Charlemagne’s conquest of, 2524 
Hallelujah battle, 2644 
architecture and ornaments, 589 
arrive at gates of London, 2643 
pictures from a Saxon Psalter, 1925 
Saxon walks domi road of Time, 59'5 
See also Anglo-Saxon 
Saxony. Most populous German State, 
lying between Prussia and Czecho- 
slovakia. A little smaller than York- 
shire, it is a mining and manufacturing 
country, with important textile, paper, 
engineering, chemical, pottery, glass, 
and porcelain industries : coal, lead, 
zinc, iron and cobalt are mined. Dres- 
den, the capital (590,000), Leipzig 
(600,000), and Chemnitz (300,000) are 
the greatest towns 

Sayce, Archibald Henry, work on Hittite 
civilisation, 6985 
Scabbard, bronze-plated, 468 
Scabbard-fish, 5233 
Scabious, cultivated, 6378 
devil’s-bit, in colour, 5141 
field scabious, in colour, 4664 
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flowers of family, 5021, 5761 
Scad, fish in colour, facing 5101 
Scald, how to treat, 6178 
Scald-fish, life-story. 5105 
in colour, facing 5100 
Scale-insect, habits, 5722 
specimens of, 5721 
Scale-moss, pear-shaped, 3408 
Scales, in music, 6306 
Scale-tail, characteristics, 1030 
Scallop, characteristics, 6582 
picture of shell, 6577 
specimens of shells, in colour, 1177 
Scalp, human, seen through micro- 
scope, 1913 
Scaly coral-weed, 3413 
Scaly spleenwort, in colour, 1800 
Scalywing, grey, in colour, 5713 
Scandinavia, general description, 5765 
architectui'e, 6476 
art, 3398 

maps and pictures : see Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark 

Scandinavian literature, history of, 4937 
Scandinavians. The most typical group 
of the Nordic type of the white race. 
The races arc the Danes, Goths, Swedes, 
and Norwegians. They are distin- 
guished by their red or light-coloured 
hair, blue or grey-green eyes, and tall 
stature. Their temperament is solid, 
peaceful, generous and peace-loving 
See also Vikings 

Scantlebury, Elizabeth: for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Scapa Flow. Wide roadstead among 
the Orkney Islands which served as 
the chief base of the British Navy from 
1914 to 1918 
view, 3557 

Scaphidomorphus, five-spot, in colour, 
facing 6327 

Scar, Danish word for cliff, 594 
Scar, on human body, results of, 1434 
Scarab, sacred beetle of Egyptiaps, 6332 
Scarborough. Seaside resort and spa 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

46,000 : see page 594 
castle ruins, 964 
view of sands, 1836 

Scarf, how to make a hockey scarf, 
with pictures, 1247 
Scarlet bug, in colour, 5174 
Scarlet dasya, seaweed, in colour, 3416 
Scarlet hopper, insect, in colour, 5714 
Scarlet ibis, bird, in colour, 3264 
Scarlet pimpernel, what it is like, 4543 
flower, in colour, 4664 
Scarlet runner, plant, 2439 
Scarlet tanager, bird, in colour, 3143 
Scarlet tiger moth, and caterpillar, in 
colour, facing 5935 

Scawfell Pikes. Highest English moun- 
tain, in the Cumbrian Mountains of 
Cumberland. 3210 feet 
Scentless mayweed, or Com feverfew, 
member of Composite family, 4414 
what it is like, 4542 
Scepticism, meaning of, 3036 
Socrates, his creative scepticism, 1164 
Schaffer, priest, first maker of wood- 
paper, 6340 

Schaffhausen, Rhine falls at, 4666, 5523 
Scheffer, Ary (1795-1858), his painting, 
St. Augustine and St. Monica, 3535 
Scheldt. River of France and Belgium 
draining practically all Flanders. Ris- 
ing near Le Cdtelet, it passes Cambrai, 
Valenciennes, Tournai, Ghent, Ant- 
werp, and Flushing, flowing into the 
North Sea through two wide estuaries 
in Holland. Navigable for 200 miles, 
it forms with its tributaries and in- 
numerable canals an immense system 
of waterways. 250 miles : see 5646 
at Antwerp, 5661 

Schelling’s apparatus, for finding the 
specific gravity of gases 
Scherrer, Jacques, his painting, Com- 
position of Marseillaise, 4049 
Scheveningen, Holland, beach, 5538 
Schiaparelli, Giovanni, Italian astro- 
nomer ; born Savigliano, Piedmont, 
1835 ; died Milan 1910 ; discoverer of 
the canals on Mars ; see page 3816 
portrait, 3611 
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Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
von, one of the greatest of German poets 
and playwrights, the friend and literary, 
partner of Goethe ; bom Marbach, 
Wurtemberg, 1759 ; died Weimar 1805: 

see page 4699 
poem : see Poetry Index 
memorial in Stuttgart, 4434 
portrait, 4695 

Schipperke, dog, related to wolf, 669 
Schist, rock contorted by pressure, 2004 
Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia and Austria 
conquer from Danes (in 1864), 4300 , 
Schliemann, Heinrich (1822-1890), 
German archaeologist, excavations and 
discoveries, 6981 

Schmalz, Herbert, his painting, By the 
Waters of Babylon, 2231 
Schoeffer, Peter, early German printer, 
and assistant of Gutenberg ; born 
Germersheim, Bavaria ; died about 
1502 : see page 1514 
Schomburgk, Sir Robert (1804-1865), 
Anglo-German traveller, Victoria regia 
lily described, 3056 

Schongauer, Martin, German painter, 
and engraver of the Swabian school ; 
bom Colmar, Alsace, about 1446 ; died 
there 1491 : see page 1188 
portrait by Hans Bnrgkmair, 1186 
Schoolhouse, where is the oldest school- 
house in the world ? 5735 
School lessons : for complete list of 
school lessons see Arithmetic, Draw- 
ing, French, Music, Reading, Writing 
Schools, history of formation and the 
men who gave them to us, 4955 
arms of Public Schools, in colour, 4989 
in early days, 4959 
open-air, 6253 

Schooner, with load of wool, 806 
Schorl rock, 2007 

Schottwein, Austria, general view, 4561 
Schrader, Julius, his picture, Queen 
Elizabeth signs death warrant of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 1080 
Schreiner, Olive, South African nove- 
list ; born Basutoland 1862 ; died 
Cape Tovm 1920 : see page 4336 
portrait, 4331 

Schubert, Franz, Austrian composer, 
the greatest vTiter of songs ; born 
Vienna 1797 ; died there 1828 : see 147 
portrait, 145 

Schumann, Robert, German composer ; 
born Zwickau, Saxony, 1810 ; died 
near Bonn 1856 : see page 148, 145 
Schwerin. Old German cathedral city, 
capital of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

45,000 

Sciaena, fish in colour, facing 5106 
Science, e.xplorers of matter, 6309 
discoveries of medical science, 2623 
analytical method, 986 
Aristotle’s, 1288, 3760 
development in Renaissance period, 
3760 

Earth is man’s .sjervant, 6547 
realm of the unseen, 2477 
religion and science, 1586 
Thales’s discoveries, 672 
writings of great scientists, 3832 
Scilly Islands. Group of 36 islands and 
about 100 islets lying about 25 miles 
from Laud’s End, Cornwall. .The: 
climate is mild and equable, large 
quantities of fruit, flowers, and veget- 
ables being grovTi for the English 
market, and steamers ply regularly 
between Hugh Tovm on St. Mary’s and 
Penzance. 1800 : see page 5618/ 
Peninnis Point, 2129 
Scipio, Publius Cornelius Major, snr- 
named Africanus, Roman general ; 
bom about 237 B.c. ; died 183 ; con- 
quered Hannibal at Zama : see pages 
4352, 6806, 4351 

Scissors, picture-story of manufacture, 
2914 

Scone. Ancient Pictish capital, and 
later coronation place of the Scottish 
kings, 2 miles from Perth. The stone of 
destiny was brought from its abbey to 
Westminster in 1296. (1600) 

Scopas, Greek sculptor and architect, 
one of the builders of the Mausoleum at 



Seopas ^ 

Halicarnassus ; born Paros about 400 
B.c. : see pages 4272, 4277 
Scope, the termination of the names of 
many scientific instruments, from a 
Greek verb meaning To see. Thus tele- 
scope, stethoscope 

Scoresby, William, English Arctic ex- 
plorer and student of terrestrial mag- 
netism ; born Whitby 1789 ; died 
Torquay 1857 : see page 4604 
Scorpion, habits, 5591 
British false scorpion, 5599 
British water scorpion, 5719 
Central African, 5599 
in Silurian Age, 1009 
specimens under microscope, 1915 
water scorpion, in colour, 5714 
Scorpion-grass, forget-me-not’s old- 
time name, 5592 
not a grass, 2186 
Scorpion shell, 1178 
Scotch argus butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 6205 
Scotch rose : see Burnet rose 
Scoter, bird, in colour, 3024 
Scot-free. Free from payment, scot being 
an Anglo-Saxon word meaning pay- 
ment. To get off scot-free is to get out 
of a difficulty at no cost to one’s self 
Scotland. Northern country of Great 
Britain; area 31,500 square miles; 
population 4,885,000 ; capital Edin- 
burgh (420,000). It comprises the 
Orkney, Shetland, and Hebridean Is- 
lands, and has three distinct physical 
divisions — the Southern Uplands, Cen- 
tral Lowlands, and Northern Highlands, 
which contain the Grampians and Ben 
Nevis (4406 feet). The principal river 
is the Clyde, in the basin of which is 
one of the world’s greatest industrial 
regions, with its centre in Glasgow 
(1,050,000). The Tay and Spey, how- 
ever, are the longest rivers, while Edin- 
burgh stands on the Forth, and the 
Tweed has a famous woollen industry. 
Of the many lakes Loch Lomond is the 
largest in Great Britain. Scotland has 
important coal, iron, fishing, ship- 
building, textile, jute, and distilling in- 
dustries, but the Lowlands are the only 
tliickly populated part. Among the 
largest towns are Dundee (170,000), 
Aberdeen (160,000), Paisley (85,000), 
and Greenock (80,000). There are 33 
counties : 210, 213 
arms added to English, 4984 
Black Death in Scotland, 3837 
English kings as overlords, 718, 3270 
fishing industry, 216 
flag, and why it was adopted, 2401, 2402 
geological history, 518, 1136, 1257, 1880 
invasions by Northmen, 594 
printing press first set up, 1517 
roads and bridges, 2157, 2158 
Union with England, 1205, 1214 
wars with Edward I, 952 
woollen industry, 338 
flags, in colour, 2405, 2408 
wild cats, 422 

Maps of Scotland 

animal life of the country, 724, 725 
industrial life, 34S-9 
showing historical events, 597, 593 
See also British Isles 
Scotland Yard. Headquarters of the 
London Metropolitan police, on the 
Victoria Embankment. The original 
site was Great Scotland Yard, where 
once stood a palace used by the kings 
of Scotland when visiting London 
Scots. The inhabitants of Scotland. 
The Lowlanders are English in all their 
characteristics, though more Nordic 
than the Englishmen of the southern 
counties. They are a fine, tall, hardy 
race, steadfast, dogged, and dour in 
temperament. North of the Grampians 
the Highlanders are a Celtic race, know 
as Gaels, mixed with some Nordic 
blood from Norwegian coast settle- 
ments. Until comparatively recent 
times they were a rude and independent 
people, most quarrelsome and often 
cruel, yet docile and warm hearted in 
disposition : see pages 470, 769 
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oatmeal as national food, 1697, 2430 
Scots pine, or fir. what it is like, 3789 
turpeatine obtained from, 2937 
cones, in colour, 3671 
life-story, 5005 
picture of tree, 2941 
tree, leaves, and cones, 3915 
Scott, Sir Gilbert (1811-1878), English 
architect, Admiralty biuldings planned 
by him, 4231 

designed St. Mary's Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, 6472 

Scott, Sir Giles Gilbert, architect of 
Liverpool C.athedral, 5871, 6473 
Scott, Hugh Stowell, known as Henry 
Seton Merriman, English novelist ; born 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1862 ; died Melton, 
Suffolk, 1903 : see page 3713 
Scott, Lady John, wrote revised version 
of Annie Laurie, 1265 
Scott, Captain Robert Falcon, English 
Antarctic explorer ; born Devonport 
1868 ; perished after reaching the South 
Pole 1912 : see 6552, 6558, 6549 
attacked by grampuses, 2150 
last letter to Barrie quoted, 372 
scenes in Antarctic, 6543, 6553, 6555, 
6557 

statue in London, 1222, 6555 
Scott, Sir Walter, Scottish novelist and 
poet, author of the Waverley Novels ; 
born Edinburgh 1771 ; died Abbots- 
ford, Roxburgh, 1832 : see page 2009 
Hogg’s assistance to him, 3954 
novels and their witing, 2719 
poems : see Poetry Index 
poetry described, 2595 
Raeburn’s paintings, 5896 
source of Heart of Midlothian, 5334 
Pictures of Scott 

finding lost manuscript of his novel 
Waverley, 2008 
monument in Edinburgh, 1338 
portraits, 1826, 2009, 2595 
portrait, with parents, 4132 
reading by his fireside, 2008 
scenes from novels, 2719, 2720, 2721 
Scott, William Bel], his painting. Death 
of Bede, 591 
Scottish hare, 1036 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
designed by Sir R. Anderson, 6472 
Scouts, Boy, badges, 7128 
Scraelings, Viking name for American 
natives, 1016 

Scranton. Coalmining and iron-found- 
ing centre in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
140,000 

Screamer, bird, characteristics, 3756 
family of crested screamers, 3755 
Screw, what to do with nails and screws, 
749 

Screw-propeller, invention and adoption 
in ships, 3574, 3738 
three blade, 6352 
Screw shell, 6581 

Scrubber, in making gas. 3335, 3451 
diagram, 3451 

Sculpture, beginnings of, 3891 
Christianity’s influence, 4406 
English and its characteristics, 4785 
Europe’s greatest period, 4643 
French sculpture, 4644 
Greek, styles and sculptors, 4023, 4137, 
4269, 4395 

Italian sculpture, 4521 
modem and future, 4895 
world’s greatest periods, 4521 
Pictures of Sculpture 
Assyrian and Babylonian, 3898-3900 
Egyptian, 3893-97 
Gothic examples, 4405 
Greek, series, 4023-32, 4137, 4139, 
4141, 4145-8, 4269-76 
Greek and Roman, 4395-4402 
Italy’s Golden Age, 4525-32 
series of famous, 4897-4900, 5007-14, 
5129-36, 5253-60 
series of modern, 4649-56 

See also names of countries, 
sculptures, and sculptors 
Scurvy, Captain Cook’s precaution 
against, 2380 

Scurvy grass, what it is like, 5520 

plant in flower, 5521 

Scutari. Largest Albanian city, trading 
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in cotton, wool, and skins. 32,000 : see 
page 4554 

Scutari. City of Asia Minor, standing 
opposite Constantinople. 80,000 : sec 
page 5030 

Florence Nightingale’s work at, 3984 
Scutcher, machine in cotton manu- 
facture, 176 
Scyld, Viking hero, 3028 
Scylla, monster and rock, 3529, 6104 
story in the Odyssey, 5306 
Scythia, supposed original home of the 
Piets, 769 

exploration by Russia, 6986 
Scythians, ancient people, 6802 
Sea, story of the sea, 2495 
animal life, 325, 452, 4855 
area compared with that of the lane 
212, 2125, 2495 
fi.shes of the deep sea, 5227 
force and height of Vaves, 2496 
how it became salt, story, 5097 
oxygen carried to depths, 326 
plant life, 86, 1066 
prehistoric seas, 1136 
salt, origin and amount, 642, 1539, 
2125, 2495 

sounding the depths, 2414 
volcanic action in Tertiary Period, 1753 
wave motions explained. 6179 
Wonder Questions 

can fresh water be found in it ? 4638 
does the Moon pull the sea ? 4637 
how deep is the sea ? 2413 
how do we know what is at the bottom 
of the sea ? 1300 

how much water is there in it ? 560 
is there colour in the sea ? 184 
is there gold in the sea ? 5614 
is the stuff in earth and air and sea 
always changing places ? 6725 
what is the blue light on the sea at 
night ? 4520 

what makes a current in the sea ? 5250 
what makes the sea roar ? 1050 
what makes the sea salt ? 61 
why are so many people always ill at 
sea ? 5002 

wdiy does the sea change colour ? 4762 
why does the sea never get bigger ? 6355 
w'hy does the sea not freeze ? 1048 
why is the sea never still ? 5123 
Pictures of the Sea 
effect of Moon, 4637 
mirage at sea, 441 

waves that shape the coasts, 2132, 2413 
map showing greatest depth, 369 
See also Ocean 

Areas oe Twelve Largest Seas 
Square Miles 


Malay 3,137,000 

Central American . . . . 1,770,170 

IMeditnrranean 1,145,000 

Bering 878,000 

Okhotsk 532,000 

East China 480,000 

Hudson Bay 472,000 

Japan 405,000 

Andaman 305,000 • 

North Sea 221,000 

Red Sea 178,000 

Baltic Sea . . . . . . 158,000 


Sea-anemone, characteristics, habits, 
and food, 1552, 6700 
hermit crab’s alliance, 5474 
can it eat a bigger creature ? 1552 
how long docs a sea anemone live ? 1552 
British and foreign, in colour, 155.3-56 
life with crab, 5475 
different specimens, 6695, 6697 
under microscope, 1915 
Sea aster, of Composite family, 3759 
picture of flower, 5761 
Sea-bear, fur sought after, 906 
Sea-beet, plant, 5762 
Sea birds, characteristics, 3995 
Sea-blite, picture of flower, 5761 
Sea-bream, 5105 ; in colour, facing 
5100-5101 „ 

Sea buckthorn, or sallow thorn, what it 
is like, 5763 
flower, 5761 
fruit, in colour, 3667 
Sea campion, of Pink family, 5760 
seaside, flower in colour, 5644 


Sea 

Sea convolvulus, what it is like, 5763 
flower, in coloiir. B64-1 
Sea-cow, 2145, sl47 
Sea-cucutnber, characteristics, 6702 
picture, 6G97 

plates from, under microscope, 1914 
Sea-eagle, characteristics, 3629 
various species, 3627. 3633-4, 3636 
Sea-elephant : see Elephant-seal 
Sea endive, seaweed, 3416 
Sea fan, 6697 ‘ 

Seaford, Sussex, view of the cliff, 1591 
Sea-grass, and its usesj^lOSO 
Sea-gull, is there a monument to a sea- 
gull anywhere ? with picture, 5983 
.'Sea-heath, flower, in colour, 5643 
Sea-holly, belongs to Parsley family, 
2436, 5762 
flower and leaf, 5761 
Sea-horse, characteristics, 5104, 5098 ; 

in colour, facing 6101 
Seakale, what it is like, 5763 
how it is g^o^^^l, 2434 
iflower, in colour, 5644 
Seal, species and habits, 905 
iSTewfoundland’s sealing industry, 2322 
route of migration, 222 
various species, 905, 909, 911 
Sea lavender, different lands, 5764 
pictures, in colour, 5644, 5761 
■Sea-lily, animal like a plant, 37 
Sealing-wax, lac insect helps to make 
it, 5722 

Sea-lion, species and habits, 906, 912 
various specimens, 907, 909 
Sea-lizard, origin, 11 
food and home, 4495 
Sealyme grass, 3310 
Sea mammals, characteristics, 905 
Sea-milkwort, description, 5763 
flower, 5761 

Sea mouse, marine worm, 6827 
Sea-oak, podded, seaweed, 3415 
Sea-otter, fur of, 793 
picture, 789 
Sea-parrot : see Pufliii 
:Sea-pen, sea creature, 6697 
'Sea-pink : see Thrift 
Seaplane : see Aeroplane 
Sea plantain, description, 5764 
Sea purslane, name of two different 
plants, 5760 
flower, in colour, 5643 
Sea radish, what it is like, 5763 
flow^er, in colour, 5643 
Searchlights, 1100 

Sea-reed, common, or marram, 3308 
Sea rocket, flower, in colour, 5643 
Sears, Edmund H. : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

:Sea-scorpions, origin on Earth, 10 
of Silurian Age, 1009 
Seasickness, causes of, 5002 
Seaside, flowers of the seaside, 5759 
flowers, 5759, 5761 
flowers, in colour, 5643-44 
Seaside cottonweed, what it is like, 5760 
flower, in colour, 5644 
Seaside everlasting pea, 5762 
Seaside smooth gromwell, flower, in 
colour, 5643 
iSea slug, mollusc, 6585 
Sea snakes, characteristics, 4620 
iSeasons, cause and effects, 16, 2741 
tremperature affected by land and 
water, 2743, 2744 

Sea spleenwort, fern, in colour, 1799 
Sea-squirt, Ufe-story, 5345 
Sea-starwort : see Sea-aster 
Sea stock, great, flower, in colour, 5644 
Seathwaite, Cumberland, wettest place 
in England, 5864 

iSeaton Delaval, Northumberland, man- 
sion designed by John Vanbrugh. 6469 
Seats, how to sit dowm without seats,627 
Seattle. Pacific seaport of XJ.S.A., in 
Washington State. Lumber, fish, and 
gold are among its exports and it is the 
cluef centre of trade with Alaska. Ship- 
building is important. 325,000 : see 
page 3800 

bird’s-eye view, 3803 
Sea-urchin, characteristics, 6702 
tommon, 6695 
jiong-spined, 6697 
under microscope. 1915, 3884 
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Sea water, contents of, 2495 
specific gravity, 4954 
Seaweed, story of, 701, 3409 
Antarctic, 5980 
giant specimens, 702, 3052 
how it grows, 1066 
how to make a collection, 3227 
Sargasso Sea’s seaweed, 2496, 3040 
uses of, 457, 1439, 3410 
how does it tell the w'eather ? 4020 
is the knob on the seaweed filled with 
air ? 1801 

why is seaweed put on the land ? 4642 
Pictures of Seaweed 
British, series in colour, 3413-16 
edible seaweed, 3413 
giant, 700 

life story of bladderwrack, 70.? 
varieties, 201 

See also specific names 
Sea-whistles, seaweed, 3415 
Sea-workers, skeletons of tiny crcatuies, 
under microscope, 1914 
Sea-worm, Mediterranean, under micro- . 
scope, 3881 

Sea wormwood, uses, 5760 
flower, in colour, 5644 
Sebald, St., Vischer’s shrine at Nurem- 
berg, 4644 
picture, 4645 

Sebastian, St., Christian of Gallic birth 
who held high position in Homan army 
and made many converts in Rome. He 
was ordered to be shot by Diocletian, 
and is always sho^vn in pictures trans- 
fixed until arrows, although he is said 
to have survived and finally to have 
been beaten to death 
Henner’s fine painting, 3168 
Sebastian, character in Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, 6296 

Sebastian, in Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night, 6049 

Sebastopol. Russian port and fortress 
in the Crimea, famous for its siege 
(1854-55). 80,000 
harbour, 6024 

Sebenico. Cathedral city and port of 
Dalmatia, Yugo-Slavia. 10,000 
Seccondee. Raihvay terminus and port 
in the Gold Coast colony. (9000) 
Second, unit of time agreed to by all the 
civilised world, 4833 
Secondary Period* :* see Mesozoic Era 
Secondary school, scholarships for, 6254 
Secret, how to keep one in writing, 383 
Secretary-bird, characteristics, habits, 
home, and food, 3632 
picture, 3634 

Secret of the Fern Blossom, story, 6684 
Secret Service. Government depart- 
ment closely connected with the police, 
and concerned particularly with spying. 
From the nature of the work the details 
are not revealed to the public 
Secret societies, formed in Italy to put 
do^vn oppression, 896 
Section of circle, how to find area : see 
Weights and Measures ; quickest way 
of finding things 

Sedan. French toum on the Meuse, with 
woollen and cloth manufactures. Here 
in 1870 the French were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated by the Germans. 

20,000 : see pages 4048, 4301 
Sedge, bogland members of Sedge 
family, 5892 

how grasses and sedges differ, 2186, 
3306, 6012 

stream members of family, 6012 
cyperus-like, spiked seeds, 946 
marsh, flower, 6007 

See also different species of Sedge 
Sedge warbler, bird in colour, 2767 
in nest, 3139 
Sedum, flower, 6384 
Seed, the life-story of, 330, 831, 945 
classification of seed-bearing plants, 
6490 

direction of grouiih, 580 
energy in a tiny seed, 1616 
large number of seeds produced by 
plants, 1065 

number to a pound in various plants : 
see Weights and Measures, average 
number of seeds in a pound 
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use as food, 2431 

can one plant produce thousands of 
seeds in a single season ? 3888 
does a seed breathe ? 5862 
how do big flowers come out of small 
seeds ? 6355 

how does the seed make the plant’s 
colours ? 2921 

will a seed grow after thousands of 
years ? 4020 

different forms of seed vessel, 6495 
dispersal of seed, 945-949 
various kinds, 333. 334 
Seeley, Sir John Robert, English his- 
torian ; born London 1834 ; died 1895 ; 
see page 3833 

See-saw, how to make, with picture, 
1621 

Seetzen, Ulric Jasper, German explorer, 
the first to explore Palestine, 6984 
Seger, Ernst, his sculpture, Tears, 5255 
Segesta, Sicily, Greek temple, 5510 
Segment of Circle, how to find area : 
see Weights and Measures, quickest 
way of finding things 
Segovia. Lovely old city of central 
Spain, with crumbling medieval walls 
and narrow, picturesque streets. Here 
are an aqueduct of Trajan and one of 
the finest Gothic cathedrals in Spain. 

15,000 : see page 5278 
Alcazar, 5280 

El Puente, Roman aqueduct, 5280 
market place, 5281 

Seguin, Marc, French discoverer of 
water-tube boiler, 5373 
Seine. French river which flows past 
Troves, Paris, Rouen, and Havre, being 
navigable up to Paris. Rising , in the 
plateau of Langres, it flows into the 
English Channel ; its drainage area 
is 30,000 square miles, and the Aube, 
Yonne, Marne, Oise, and Aisne are its 
chief tributaries. 480 miles 
meaning of name, 4169 
painting by H. D. Martin, 3285 
Seismometer, recording earthquake, 5 121 
Seismoscope, simple form of seismo- 
meter for registering earthquakes 
Sejin, Polish parliament, 6135 
Sekhet, Egyptian goddess, 3895 
Selangor, central Federated ]Malay 
State, flag in colour, 2407 
Government Buildings at Kuala Luinr 
pur, 3434 

Select Committee. In British Parlia- 
mentary procedure certain matters are 
referred for consideration to a com- 
mittee on which all political parties are 
fairly represented ; hence the name 
select committee 

Selene, mythological Greek goddess of 
the Moon, 3516, 3518 
Selenium, what it is, 108, 6842 
Seleucus I, Macedonian general who 
founded the Seleucid dynasty in Baby- 
lonia ; born about 358 B.C. ; assassi- 
nated 280 : see page 6390 
Self-denying Ordinance (1645), declara- 
tion that no members of the Lords or 
Commons should hold any military 
or civil office during the Civil War. 

Cromwell was excepted 
Self Determination. Right of na- 
tionalities to choose their own form of 
government. The term came into use 
towards the close of the Great War 
with reference to the Poles and other 
peoples under domination of a stronger 
Power 

Self-heal, flower, 4418 
Self-sacrifice, chief mark of man’s 
divinity, 1854 

Seljouk, Turkish tribe, 5025, 5676 
Selkirk, Alexander, the supposed Ro- 
binson Crusoe of Defoe ; born Largo, 
Fifeshire, 1676 ; died at sea 1723 ; 
marooned on Juan Fernandez for four 
years ; see pages 1482, 2380 
Selkirkshire. Scottish southern county ; 
area 267 square miles ; population 

23,000 ; capital Selkirk. Tweeds are 
manufactured, at Galashiels especially 
Selling, what is meant by, 5391 
Selsey Bill. Bold Channel headland in 
West Sussex 



ANAMORPHOSCOPE 
A toy giving a correct 
image of a distorted picture 



GALVANOSCOPE 
A device for detec. ing the ex- 
istence of an electric current 



MAGNETOSCOPE 
A device for indicating the 
presence of magnetic force 



POLARISCOPE 
An instrument for examining 
objects in polarised light 



SPECTROSCOPE 
An instrument for analysing 
rays of light, as from a star 


-TWENTY SCOPES 



A device for indicating the An instrument for indicating Aii* apparatus for indicating 
direction of the wind variations in density of air the presence of electricity 




An instrument which illus- An apparatus for indicating An instrument which by 
trates the laws of rotation the moisture in the air mirrors reveals patterns 





An instrument for revealing 
very minute objects 


An apparatus showing a mov- 
ing picture without a lantern 


POLEMOSCOPE 
A device for seeing an object 
without looking directly at it 


POLYSCOPE 

A lens convex one side with 
facets for multiplying objects 


A submarine device for re- 
vealing objects above water 


SEISMOSCOPE 
A simple form of seismometer 
for registering earthquakes 



A device for blending two A device for listening to the An instrument for making 
flat pictures into one iiWelief movement of heart and lungs distant objects more distinct 
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Selvas. Almost impenetrable and often 
flooded forests of the Amazon : 2127 
Selwyn, Bishop George, English mis- 
sionary to the iSTew Zealand Maoris ; 

' born Hampstead 1809 ; died Lichfield 
1878 : see pages 1142j 1137 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, arms in 
colour, 49S8 

Semangs, the negrito people of Oceanic 
Negroid stoclc who live in the Malay 
Peninsula. They are sooty-black in 
colour, their hair is woolly and short, 
their lips protrude, <^d their noses are 
flat. Little bigger tha^ dwarfs, -they are 
nomadic hunters 

Semi-circular canals, what they arc and 
their use, 3406 

sea-sickness connected with, 5002 
Semites, the family of Mediterranean 
type in which are included the Ar.abs, 
the Himyarites of Abyssinia, the 
ancient Assyrians, Aramaeans, Amor- 
ites, Philistines,- Phoenicians and Car- 
thaginians, and the still surviving Jews 
or Hebrews. The inscriptions found 
in the countries inhabited by these 
races are all in the Semitic language 
Semmering Pass. Important Austrian 
Alps pass through the Eastern Alps, 
on the road from Vienna to Gratz. 
3300 feet 

Sempaeh, battle of, fought in 1386 
between 1500 Swiss and the Austrians 
under Duke Leopold. Leopold was killed 
and his forces were routed. In this 
battle Arnold von Winkelried performed 
his great act of heroism, breaking the 
opposing line by drawing the spears of 
the enemy on to his o^^^l breast : see 
pages 4672, 4679 

Semper eadem, or Semper idem, Latin 
for Always the same 
Senate, American Congress’s upper 
chamber, 3794 

Seneca, Lucius, Eoman philosopliical 
writer ; born Cordova A.b. 3 ; died 
near Home 65 : see pages 1786, 5427, 
5431 

portrait, 1667 

Senegal. Oldest French West African 
possession ; area 74,000 square miles ; 
population 1,200,000 ; capital St. 
Louis. Maize, millet, nuts, and gum are 
produced, and Dakar is a rising port : 
see page 6749 

Governor’s flag in colour, 4010 
mother and child, 6748 
native village, 6760 
Senegal kingfisher, bird in colour, 3264 
Senegal River. West African river 
(lowing into the Atlantic near St. Louis, 
French Senegal. 890 miles 
Senile slender-horn, in colour, 5713 
Senlac, battle of : see Hastipgs, battle of 
Senlis, French tovm, cathedral archi- 
tecture, 5988, 6001 
Senna, what it is, 2689 
plant in colour, 2687 
Sennacherib, Assyrian king, 705-681 
B.C., who besieged Jerusalem in the 
reign of Hezekiah : 2978, 6264, 6271 
army destroyed by angel of God, 2979 
palace discovered at Kouyimjik, 6860 
cylinder of, 6854 ^ 

palace at Nineveh, 5375 ' 

Sennar. Sudanese town on the Blue 
Nile, about 200 miles south-east of 
Khartoum. Hero a dam 3300 yards 
long is being built to provide wator to 
irrigate 3,000,000 acres 
Senne. Tributary of the Scheldt on 
which Brussels stands 
Sens. Old French city on the Yonne, 
with a cathedral begun in the 10th cen- 
tury and Homan remains. 15,000 
Dauphin’s tomb in cathedral, 4645 
Sense, chemical senses have become less 
important, 3903 

everything is knomi to us through our 
senses, 4033 

five not the correct uumher, 1434 
inner and outer senses, 3297 
Sense and Sensibility, novel by Jane 
Austen, published in 1811, 2350 
Sensitive plant, leaves fold up, 685 
with leaves closed and open, 579 
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Sensory nerve, what it is, 5984 
Sentinel Rock, California, 3808 
Seoul, Korean capital, 6617, 6630-1 
Sepal, of flowers, what it is and does, 
332, 831 

Sepia, cuttle-fish yield colour, 5232 
Sepidium, solid heart-shaped, beetle, in 
colour, facing 6327 

Septarian, in geology, nodule of clay 
with linic-filled cracks, 2005 
September, month, origin of name, 5341 
picture, 5339 

September Massacres, The, executions 
in b'rench Revolution, 652 
Sequoia, giant Californian tree named 
after Sequoya, the Cherokee, 5460 
age they live to, 2370, 3052 • 
oldest tree in world, 6467 
where it grows. 3052 
fallen sequoia tree, 3057 
Sequoya, Cherokee Indian scholar who 
gave an alphabet to his . people ; born 
near Tiiskegee, Alabama, 1760 ; died 
1843 : see page 5459 
works out Chdrokee alphabet, 5461 
Serapeum, Memphis, entrance, 6855 
Serbia. Formerly a separate State, but 
since 1918 united with Montenegro, 
Croatia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Slovenia 
in the Yugo-Slav kingdom. Its capital, 
Belgrade, has become the capital of the 
State. The Serbs were defeated by the 
Turks in 1389 at Kossovo, and only 
regained complete independence in 
1878, after the Husso-Turkish war. 
Nish, XJskiib, and Monastir are the 
principal towns 
ancient kingdom, 5026 
part ill Great War, 1706, 1709 
rallying point of Yugo-Slav races, 4533 
Russia .obtains self-government for 
Serbia, 5896 

stories of Serbia : see Stories 
See also Yugo-Slavia 
Serbs ; see Yugo-Slavs 
Serein, what it is, 6720 
Serf, 23 million serfs freed in Russia, 5896 
Seriatim, Latin for One after another 
Seriema, bird, characteristics, habits, 
and home, 3873 
Serin finch, home of, 2902 
Serjeant-at-arms. Title of certain 
oflQcials of the royal household, and 
particularly of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, where they act 
as mace-bearers to the Lord Chancellor 
and the Speaker respectively 
Serlio, Sebastian, Italian architect, 
work at Fontainebleau, 6360 
Sermon on the Mount, wisest words 
heard on Earth, 4943 
Serpentine, mineral, 1302 
Serpentine shell, 6581 
Serpent nowed, heraldic charge, 4986 
Serrated wrack, seaweed, 3416 
Serval, uild cat, West African, 424 
Servant Bible, what it is, 5734 
Service. Robert William, Canadian poet 
and novelist; born Preston, Lanca- 
shire, 1874 : see page 4206 . 

Service number, what it is, 5982 
Service-tree, what it is like, 4038 
fruit, in colour, 3672 
tree, flowers and leaves, 4154 
Sesame and Lilies, by Ruskin, 3220 
SessUe-fruited oak, what it is like, 5185 
Set, ancient Egyptian god, 316, 426 
Setil, king of Egypt, mummy dis- 
covered at Der-el-Bahari, 6858 
coffin, 4362 
sculptui’e, 3894 

Seti II king of Egypt, sculpture, 3894 
Setter, breed of spaniel, 670, 666 
Settignano, Desiderio da : see Da Set- 
tignano 

Settlements, The Book of, by Ari 
Thorgilsson, 4938 
Setubal, Portuguese port, 5402 
street scene, 5414 
Sevastopol : see Sebastopol 
Seven Ages of Man, in Shakespeare’s 
sketch, 984 

Seven Hills, what are the Seven Hills of 
Rome ? 8366 

Seven Mountains, Rhine gorge near 
Cologne', 6523 


Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, seven noble 
young men of Ephesus who are said 
to have fled during the Decian persecu- 
tion, A.D. 250, to a cave in Mount 
Celion, where they slept for 230 years 
Seven Virtues, faith, hope, charity, pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude, temperance 
Seven Weeks War, the campaign from 
June S to July 26, 1866, when Prussia 
defeated Austria and secured German 
supremacy 

Seven Wise Men of Greece, who were 
they ? 6848 

Seven Wonders of the World, 4885-88 
Seven Years War, from 1756 to 1763, 
war which had its origui in the rivalry 
between Prussia and Austria. Insig- 
nificant at its outset, Prussia emerged 
as one of the great Powers 
Severn. Second largest river of England 
and Wales, ri.sing in Plynlimmon and 
flowing through Montgomeryshire, 
Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Glou- 
cestershire into the Bristol Channel. 
It passes Newtown, Welshpool, Shrews- 
bury, Worcester, Tewkesbury, and 
Gloucester, arid its chief tributaries are- 
the Teme and Upper Avon. Draining 
4350 square miles, it is generally too 
swift for navigation, and has a tidal 
bore. 210 miles : see page 213 
estuary tides, 6617 
tidal power-station on, 4813 
Severn Tunnel, length and age of, 6595 
Severus, Septimius, one of the greatest 
Roman emperors ; born near Leptis 
Magna, Africa, 146 ; reigned 193-211 : 
see page 2881 

triumphal arch at Rome, 5503, 5512 
portrait, 2879 

Sevigne, Marie de : see De Sevignd 
Seville. Beautiful city of Andalusia, 
Spain, on the Guadalquivir. Still 
largely Moorish in appearance, it con- 
tains the famous Alcazar, or Moorish 
royal palace,' which is only excelled in 
beauty by the Alhambra; while there 
are a Roman aqueduct ndth 410 arches 
and a great cathedral. There are cigar, 
textile, engineering, and pottery works. 
Velasquez and Murillo were natives. 

200,000 : see page 5278 
architectural beauties of cathedral, 5994 
Casa de Ayuntamiento, 6372 
Murillo’s life there, 6680 
school of painting greatly influenced by 
Ribera, 1308 

tower built by the Moors, 5622 
Velasquez’s life there, 6679 
Alcazar, exterior, 5281 
cathedral, 5987, 6002 
Giralda Tower, 5625 
Pilate’s House, courtyard, 5632 
River Guadalquivir at, 5284 
Sevres. French town between Versailles 
and Paris, with a famous porcelain in- 
dustry (8000) : see pages 4170, 6787 
porcelain clock, 6734 
porcelain vase, 6735 
Sewen, fish, in colour, facing 5197 
Sewing-machine, Elias Howe invents it, . 
5946 

Sextant, nautical instrument for mea- 
suring the angular distance of two stars 
or the height of a star above the 
horizon 

Sexton beetle : see Burying beetle 
Seychelles Islands. Group of 90 British 
islands in the Indian Ocean ; area 156 
square miles ; population 25,000 ; 
capital Victoria, a naval coaling station. 
Occupied in 1815, they export copra, 
guano, cinnamon, vanilla, and coconut- 
oil : see page 3418 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Victoria, the capital, 3434 
Seymour, Jane, third mfe of Henry 
'VIII, and mother of Edward VI, 1076 
Seymour family, anus, 4987 
Sfax. Tunisian port trading in olive-, 
oil, phosphates, and sponges. 85,000 
Sforza, Lodovico, II Moro, duke of ; 
Milan and patron of Leonardo da 
Vinci; born 1451; Hied Loches, 

• :Touraine, 1508 ; see pages 688, 6188 " 
portrait by Leonardo da Vinci, 089 


Sforza 

portrait by Lconarda da Vinci, G94 
sees Leonardo da Vinci’s model flying- 
machine, G1S7 

s-g. stands for Specific Gravity 
Shackle, sivivel, 0352 
Shackleton, Sir Ernest Henry, British 
Antarctic explorer; born Ivilkee, Co. 
Clare, 1874 ; died 1921, at sea off 
Georgia Island : 6554 
adventures with grampus whales, 2150 
last Antarctic voj'age, 6561 
seals that saved Elephant Island 
party, 911 
portrait, 0549 
scenes in Antarctic, G54S 
Shad, fish, characteristics, 5102 
allis shad, in colour, facing, 5197 
Shaddock, fruit, 1814 
Shadoof, what it is, 5970 
Shadow, can a man have tw’o ? 5738 

why are they longer at end of day ? 
1794 

made by the hands, game, 120 
Shadow theatre, how to make a shadow 
theatre, with picture, 869 
Shadrach, story in Bible, 3101 
in fiery furnace with companions, 3100 
Shadwell, Thomas, English poet and 
WTiter of plays, satirised by Erydeii as 
llacFIecknoe ; born Wceting, Norfolk, 
about 1042 ; died London 1092 : see 
page 1610 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, English social re- 
former, founder of the Bagged School 
Union ; born London 1801 ; died 
Folkestone 1885 ; abolished female and 
child labour in mines : 1828, 5458 
portrait, 1827, 4132 
watches pauper’s funeral, 5457 
Shaftesbury Society, Lord Shaftesbury’s 
work continued by, 5458 
Shag ; sec Cormorant 
Shaggy cap, edible fungus, 3411 
Shagreen, untamied leather, obtained 
from dog-fish, 5227 
Shagreen ray, fish in colour, facing 5100 
Shah Jehan, Mogul emperor of India, 
1028-1058, and builder of the Taj 
Mahal at Agra; born about 1592; 

died 1006 : see pages 2811. 5627 
Shakespeare, John, 'NVilliam Shake- 
speare’s father, 4473, 4476 
Shakespeare, William, English poet and 
VTiter of plays, the greatest in the 
literature of the world ; born Stratford- 
on-Avon 1504 ; died there IGIG ; 
author of 37 plays and 154 sonnets : 
see page 4473 

poetic works, 857, 979, 1101 
comedies, 6039 
tragedies, 6161 
belief in witches, 1107, 1823 
epitaph in Stratford parish churcli, 4478 
for poems see Poetry Index 
heartsease described, 4544 
historical plays, 980, 1101, 6289 
love of England, 981 
jMilton’s tribute to him. 1231 
mountain thyme described, 5520 
number of words used by him, 61, 5251 
on inspiration, 3957 
pea-sliootcr used by, 4040 
poaching story, 2629 
Homan plays 'based on Plutarch, 1101 
spirit of his time in his v.'ork, 857 
stages of life described, 336 
stories from a Shakespeare book, 156 
Mdse sayings from Sliakespeare, 6536 
Pictures of Shakespeare 
at school, 4481 

before Sir Thomas Lucy, 4473 
Ben Jonson and Shakespeare at Mer- 
maid Tavern, 859 
bust over tomb, 4477 
church Mdiere buried, 0413 
going to school, 4481 
holding horses in London, 983 
house at Stratford-on-Avon, 4477 
illustrations to his works, 981, 1101- 
nOO, 3057, 0045, 0103, 0107 
Milton secs him pass. 1233 
portrait, 109, 1077^ :te20 
reading plays to Queen Elizabeth, 979 
room M'here born, 4477 
schoolroom, 4477 
statue to his memory, 4477 


INDEX ^ 

title page of first edition, 4859 
walking in M'oods, 4480 
M ith great men of his time, 857 

Sec also names of Plays and 
Poetry Index 

SH.VKESPII.VRK Cir.tRACTKRS .-VXD THE 
Numrer of Lines They Speak 


Hamlet.. 1509 

Bichard III 1101 

lago 1117 

Othello 8HS 

Corinlanns 880 

Timon 803 

Antony (Cleopatra ’sj ■. .. 829 

Lear 770 

Bichard II 755 

Brutus 727 

Macbeth . , ' 705 

Cleopatra 670 

Prospero ■ . . . . 005 

Borneo 618 

Petruchio 585 

Touclistone . . 510 

Imogen 541 

Helen (All’s Well) . . . . . . 479 

Isabella 420 

Desdemona 380 

Afistress Page 301 

Viola 353 

Julia (Tvvo Gentlemen) . . . . 323 

Volumnia 315 

Beatrice 300 

Lady Macbeth 201 

Katherine (The Shrew') . . . . 220 

Aliranda (The Tempest) . . . . 142 

Perdita 1'2S 

Cordelia 115 


Shale, in carboniferous system, 1257 
M’eight of a cubic foot : see Weights and 
Measures, M'eiglit of materials 
slaggy lava resting on shelf of shale, 
2005 

Shalmaneser I, Assyrian king, scene 
from bands on palace gates, 3899 
'scene from Black Obelisk, 3899 
Shama, Indian nightingale, 3017 
Sham Immortal, The, story, 6930 
Shandaben Tunnel, U.S.A., biggest in 
w'orld, 6595 

Shanghai. Greatest Cliinese port, near 
the mouth of the Yangtse-kiang. Ex- 
porting chiefly silk, tea, sugar, cotton, 
hides, w'ool, and beans, it does about 
tw'O-flfths of the whole foreign trade of 
China, and has a large European colony. 

1,600,000 : see page 6510 
bridge, 0498 

Loong Wall Pagoda, near, 5635 
Lung Hua Pagoda, 6505 
sampans in river, 0507 
street, 6507 

Shanklin. Sea-side resort and spa in 
the Isle of, Wight. (7500) 

Shanks, American wdio tried sciuariug 
the circle, 4265 

Shannon, Sir James J., British portrait 
painter of American birth ; born 
Auburn, New' York, 1862 : see 2678 
Fairy Tales, painting by, 3655 
Beverie, painting by, 207G 
Shannon. Largest river of Ireland 
and the British Isles, draining 4550 
square miles. Bising in Co. Cavan, it 
flow's between Leinster and Alunster on 
the left bank and Connaught and Alim- 
ster on tlie right ; but though it passes 
through Loughs Allen, Bee, and Berg, 
it is of little use for navigation above 
the head of its Atlantic estuary at 
Limerick. 250 miles 
at Athlone, 3068 
at Limerick, 3070 

Shantung, Chinese province, foreign 
concessions in, 3421, 6620 
Shaphat, father of Elisha, 2606 
Shapo : see Urial 

Sharatz the Wonderful Horse, storv, 
4610 

Shark, fish, general description of 
family, 5227 
development of, 1136 
in Carboniferous Age, 1257 
leather made from its skin, 3153 
partnersliip with pilot-fish, 4857 
seal’s enemy, 911 


.Shell 

blue, and fo.x, in colour, facing 5101 
pictures of sharks, 5227-33 
Shark’s Bay, Australia, named by 
Dampier, 2380 

Sharp, Abraham, mathematician, squar- 
ing the circle, 4265 

Sharp, Granville, English anti -slavery 
leader and w'riter ; born Durham 1 735 ; 

died London 1813 : sec page 3244 
portrait, 3239 

Sharp, William, English line-engraver ; 
born London 1749 ; died there in 
1824 

Sharp, William (j^iona Alacleod), Scot- 
tish poet and novelist ; born 1850 : 

died 1905 : see page 3711 
Sharras, the name given to the eastern 
division of the Northern Mongols 
Shasta daisy, produced by Luther 
Burbank, 6260 

Shat-el-Arab, River, Mesopotamia, near 
Basra, 0272 

Shaw, George Bernard, Irish dramatist 
and critic ; born Dublin 1850 : por- 
trait by Augustus John, 2073 
Shaw, John Byam, British artist ; born 
1872 ; died 1919 : Fool who W'ould 
Please Everybodj', picture by, 157 
Shaw, Richard Norman, British archi- 
tect ; born 1831 ; died 1912 ; see 
page 6473 

Shawl, how to crochet a shawd, with 
picture, 2115 

Shearwater, Manx, bird, 3999 
in colour, 3021 

Sheave block, a pulley device, 6349 
Sheba, Queen of, 6266 
visit to Solomon, 1525, 2356 
picture, 2354 

Shechem, ancient tow'n, Palestine, 
Jacob’s Well, 3464 
Valley of Shechem. view, 3405 
Sheep, story of family, 799, 1277 
Argentina’s wmol and mutton, 7013 
British Empire’s production, 799, 2446, 
2570, 2696, 3187 

foreign breeds, characteristics, 1285 

dipping, 802 

flock in Ukrainia, 6024 

flock on footpath, by Alillct, 2790 

grazing on cliffs, 3383 

New' Zealand flocks, 1285, 2692 

shearing, 801, 803 

shearing sheep, design on Gobelins 
tapestry, 6736 

South Australian flock, 2569 
varieties, 1279-82 

See also animal and industry maps 
imdcr names of countries, and 
specific names of sheep 
Sheep dog, related to w'olf, 669 
picture, 668 

Sheep ked, wingless fly, 6082 
Sheep’s bit scabious, what it is like, 5020 
flow'er, 5021 

Sheep’s fescue grass, 3306, 3305 
Sheep’s herb : see Sea plantain 
Sheep tick, under microscope, 1914 
Sheerness. Naval port on the Isle of 
Sheppey, Kent, at the mouth of the 
Aledw'ay. 19,000 

Sheffield. Chief centre of the British 
steel industry, at the junction of the 
Don and Sheaf, in the West Biding of 
Yorkshire. Eamous especially for its 
manufactures of cutlery, silver-plate, 
and heavy steel forgings, it has been 
important for over tw'o centuries, and 
is the fifth city in England. The former 
parish church is now' a cathedral, and 
there are a Boman Catholic cathedral 
and a university. 520,000 
cutlery manufacture, 340 
arms, in colour, 4991 
cathedral, 1832 

university arms, in colour, 4989 
Sheik el Beled, Egyptian sciiliiture, 3894 
Sheikh, Arab tribal ruler, 6265 
Sheldrake, distribution of species, 3754 
in colour, 3022 
on lake, 3753 

Shell, composition of soashell 2495 
knife first made from, 2909 
myriads on ocean floor, 2495 
rocks formed from, 518 
w'liv w'e hear sounds in them, 5619 
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Shell 

hoAv docs a mussel build its shell ? 1176 
how docs the snail get its shell ? 5246 
how to make a collection, 2736 
where do sliells come from V 3392 
why can we hear waves in it ? 4759 
British and foreign, in colour, 1177-llSO 
why found on mountain top, G-13 
" See also IMollusc 

Shell (gunnery), what keeps a shell from 
falling to tlie ground ? 191S 
Shell (spherical), liowtolind cubic con- 
tents : see Weights and Measures, 
quickest way of finding things 
Shelley, Percy Byssh3g^ English poet and 
writer of plays, an associate of Byron ; . 
born Warnham, Sussex, 1792 ; drowned 
near Spe/zia, Italy, 1822 : see 2598 
Onslow Ford’s memorial to him, at 
Oxford, 4768 

poems : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 2595 

portrait, with parents, 4134 
Shellfish, origin on Earth, 10 
under microscope, 1911 
Shelter, an easily made shelter, 2487 
Shelton, T., shorthand system used by 
Pepys, 6844 

Shenstone, V/illiara ; for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Shepherd, England’s debt to, 3384 
Virgil on the work of, 800 
She])herd of Pyrenees, painting by 
llosa Bonheur, 3G57 
Shepherd and Nightingale, fable, 3624 
Shepherdess, Millet’s picture. 2793 
Shepherdess and the Sweep, story 5831 
picture, 5827 

Shepherd’s Calendar, pastoral poem by 
Spenser, 740 

Shepherd’s needle, flower in colour, 4604 
flower, in colour, 4GG4 
Shepherds of Arcadia, Poussin’s fine 
painting in the Louvre, 1682 
Shepherd’s purse, seed production, 1065, 
3888 

vitality of seeds, 3180 
flower, 4540 

Sheraton, Thomas, English furniture 
maker and designer ; born Stockton-on- 
Tees 1751 ; died London 1806 : see pages 
3860, 0737 

Sheraton chair, 0733 
Sherbrooke. Manufacturing town in 
Quebec province, Canada, maldng 
woollens and cottons. 25,000 
Sherwood Forest. One of the ancient 
English forests, extending from Not- 
tingham northwards to Worksop, and 
covering nearly 200 square miles. It is 
now little more than a woodland dis- 
trict, but it was a crown forest from the 
time of Henry II, later becoming 
famous as the retreat of Robin Hood 
She Stoops to Conquer, play by Oliver 
Goldsmith, 1980 

Shetland Islands. Scottish group of 30 
islands and 70 nniiiliabited islets in 
tlie North Atlantic. Tliey cover 550 
square miles and form a Scottish 
county, Lerwick on Mainland being the 
capital. Sheep, cattle, and Shetland 
ponies are bred, but the main industry 
is fishing. Population 20,000 
origin of shawl, story, 5705 
pony breeding, 216 
pony, 1895 

woman knitting shawl, 5705 
She Who would Die for Her Friend, 
story, 3134 

Shield (in engineering), Greathead, 6216, 
6219, 6220 

Shield (heraldry), shapes, in colour, 925 
Shield-bug, insect, 5719 
Shield fern, two species, 1708 
male, life-story, 833 
Shields, Frederick, Faith, picture, 1111 
Isaiah, i)ainting by, 2979 
Shiite, or Shiali, iloslein sect, 6385 
Shilling, what we can do with, 5389 
Shillito, Edward : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Shiloh, Palestine, ruins. 3-100 
Shinar, Biblical name for Babylon 
Sliingle, why is there .shingle on the 
south coast, and sand on the east V 
4639 ■ 


f 
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Shining hookeria, flowcrless plant, 3408 
Shintoism, old Japaiic.se religion, 6614 
Ship, story of ships, 3573, 3703, 8817 
inventors of the steamship, 3733 
ancient Egyptian’s trade carried on in 
■ ships, 427 

building : sec Sliipbuilding 
centre of gravity of, 5075 
development, 3214 
direction of, 617 
electric, 2589 

invisible pilot in harbours, 5126 
loading line, 6255 
oil fuel, increased use of, 2966 
watertight compartments, 2652, 3577 
wireless on ship, 2346, 3575 
Wonder Questions 

does a strong wind slow it down ? 6598 
bow do ships sail against the wind ? 
3277 

why have ships a watcr-Unc ? 6347 
Pictures of Ships 
centre of gravity explained, 5073 
copper model, 74 

first to cross Atlantic with steam, 3735 
flags of Steamship Lines, in colour, 4010 
Fulton’s first steamship, 3735 
Great Western, early steamship, 3737 
Henry Bell’s Comet, 3735 
how raised by locks and lifts, 4878-80 
India man in stormy sea, 4125 
ironclad designed by Ericsson, 3737 
mails being unloaded, 4031 
oil tank steamer, 3091 
reciprocating engine, 3213 
Symington’s .steamboat, 3735 
taking cable on board, iOOO 
tug-of-war between paddle-boat and 
screw-vessel, 3735 

See also Liner and Shipbuilding 


Shut 

r- 

Shirwa, Lake, Central Africa, discovered 
by Livingstone, 3002 
Shivering, why do we shiver when very 
cold ? 6103 

Shock, wliy do I jump wlicn I get a 
shock ? 4892 

Shoe-bag, liow to make a shoe-bag of 
serge, with picture, 1492 
Shoes, British industry, 340 
Shogun, Japanese title, 6614 
Sholapur. City of western India, manu- 
facturing cotton and silk. 120,000 
Shops, assistants protected by Shops 
Act, 6255 
beginning of, 3384 
on a liner, 3825, 3826 
on London Bridge in 12th centniy, 547 
sixteenth-century, 3381 
Shore crab, 5471 

Shore horsetail, flowerless plant, 3408 
Short-billecl minivet, in colour, 3201 
Short-eared owl, bird, in colour, 2898 
Shortfaced tumbler pigeon, 4118 
Shorthand, Bepys’s diary written in, 18 
who invented shorthand ? 6844 
Short History of the English People, 
J. R. Green’s great work, 8095 
Shorthorn, breed of British cattle, 1153 
examples, 1100 

Shorthouse, Joseph Henry, English 
author ; born Birmingham 1834 ; died 
- London 1903 ; see page 3714 
Short-sight, what is meant by, 3664 
Short-tailed wallaby, animal, 2395 
Short-toed eagle, bird, 3034 
Shot, leaden, how made, 5801 
Shovel, steam-shovel used for road- 
making, 2161 

Shoveller, bird, in colour, 2898 
head of, 3752 


The AVorld’s Fifteen Biggest Ships 


Name 

Nationality 

i!ila,iestic . . . . 

. British 

Leviathan . . 

. U.S.A. 

Bercngaria . . 

. British 

Olympic 

. British 

Aquitania . . 

. British 

Mauretania . . 

. British 

Homeric 

. British 

Columbus . . 

. German 

Paris 

. French 

Adriatic 

. Britisii 

Baltic 

. British 

George Washington 

. U.S.A. 

France . . . . . . 

. French 

Empress of Scotland. 

. British 

Bcigenland . . 

. British 


Length in 

Breadth in 

Registered 

feet 

in feet 

Tonnage 

. 9151 .. 

. . 100 . . 

.. 50,551 

. 9071 . . 

.. 100^ .. 

. . 59,957 

. 883 . . 

. . 98 . . 

. . 52,220 

. 8521 . . 

.. 021 .. 

.. 40,439 

. 8681 .. 

.. 97“ 

.. 45,047 

. 762 . . 

. . 83 . . 

30,090 

. 751 . . 

. . S3i . . 

.. 34,350 

. 750 . . 

. . 83 . . 

.. 35,000 

. 735 J ... 

. . 85-1 . . 

.. 34,500 

. 700 . . 

. . 751 . . 

.. 24,541 

. 709 . . 

.. 751 .. 

.. 23,884 

. 699 . . 

.. 78“ .. 

. . 23,788 

. 089 . . 

751 .. 

. . 23,006 

. 0771 .. 

.. 77i .. 

. . 25,037 

. 0703^ . . 

. . 78 

.. 27,132 


Shipbuilding, story of building of 
Aquitania, 2649 
Belfast yards, 210, 341, 3066 
British yards, 341 
Clyde yards seen from air, 210 
Norsemen make it an English national 
industry, 3030 
British Columbia yard, 2320 
Sec also Ship 
Ship-canals : see Canals 
Shipka Pass, Bulgarian pass tlirongh the 
Balkans, 5152, 5102 
Sliiplake Rectory, where Tennyson 
wrote, 3337 

Shipley, Sir Arthur, British zoologist ; 
. born 1801: tardigrada described, 3279 
Ship Money, tax on coast counties and 
towns to fit out ships to protect our 
coasts and ships ; illegally levied in 
1035 on inland towms by Charles I 
Ship- worm : sec Teredo 
Shiraz, ancient v/allcd city of southern 
Persia, once one of the chief centres of 
the Zoroastrian religion. (50,000) : 

sec page 6386 
Governor’s hou.se, 6395 
Shali-chiragh mosque, 0385 
Shire, derivation of word, 588 
Shire horse, weight and strength, 1898 
Shire River^ tributary of Zambesi, 6742 
explored by Livingstone, 3002 
Shirley, James : for poems sec Poetry 
Indc.x 

Shirley poppy, blue variety produced by 
Luther Burbank, 6260 
flower, 6383 


Shrew, smallest mammal, 2021 
curious forms, 296 
pictures of shrews, 203 
Shrewsbury. Capital of Shropshire, on 
the Severn. An ancient place with many 
picturesque houses, it has a Norman 
castle and abbey church and a Roman 
Catliolic cathedral. 31,000 
arms, in colour, 4991 
Shrewsbury School, arms, in colour, 4989 
Shrike, bird, habits and food, 3020 
African, in colour, 3142 
great grey, 3015 
rcd-backc(l, in colour, 3022 
red-backed, nest and eggs, 2035 
red -backed, route of migration, 223 
Shrimp, sea crustacean, 5480 
picture, 5477 

Shropshire. English western county ; 
area 1340 square miles ; population 
243,000 ; capital Shrewsbury. Here 
are the Severn, the Wreldii, the Glee 
Hills, and the towns of Wellington, 
Ludlow, Oswestry, and Whitchiu-ch. 

Coal is mined in the east 
Shropshire Lad, A. A. IC. Housman’s 
famous poem, 4084 

Shropshire sheep, characteristics of, 1284 
Shrub, diflerence between slirnhs and 
trees, 3541 
Shrubby rocket, 2663 
Shrubby sea bhte, what it is like, 5762 
Shuman, F., xVmerican engineer, 4812 
Shushak, Fiume’s Slav suburb, 4544 
Shushan, ancient capital of Elam, 6271 
Shut-eye train, picture to poem, 90 
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Sign 


Shyl 

Shylock, character in Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice, 6041 
Dainting by Sir J. Gilbert, 1101 
Siam, kingdom of sontli-east Asia ; 
area 195,000 srjuare miles ; population 

9.250.000 ; capital Bangkok (550,000). 
Bice is the staple crop, and the greatest 
exports are rice, teak, and tin, Burmese 
and Chinese doing most of the manual 
labour. In the present century the 
country has made great progress, educa- 
tion having been greatly improved and 
mueh of the interior opened ; a 
university lias been founded at Bang- 
kok. The people are mainly Siamese 
Buddhists, but there are a million 
Moslem Malays, and nearly two million 

Chinese 

Buddha and his pupils, Bangkok, 2029 
flags, in colour, 4012 
herd of elephants in river, 2025 
postman, 4G3G 
Wat Cheng temple, 5082 
Siamese. The only branch of the numer- 
ous Tai-shan race of jS'orthcrn jNfongols 
that has succeeded in forming a nation. 
Their empire formerly extended over 
Cambodia, parts of Burma, and the 
Malay Peninsula ; today it is a small 
State. The people are great gamblers 
and have no sense of personal dignity, 
largely owing to a system of slavery into 
which noble and peasant alike until 
recent years sold themselves. The 
upper classes now greatly encourage 
education and modern progress 
Siamese flag, puzzle, and picture, 5314, 
5439 

Sibbald whale, 2147 

Siberia. Immense Bnssiaii territory in 
northern Asia, stretching from the Urals 
to the Sea of Japan. Nearly 40 times 
as large as the British Isles, it covers 

4.830.000 square miles, while the popu- 
lation only amounts to some 10,000,000, 
mainly immigrants from Paissia. Tur- 
Idsh, Ugrian, and jMongolian tribesmen 
number about 700,000. In the east 
Siberia is mainly a tableland, with 
valuable deposits of gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, iron, and coal among the 
: mountains ; the west is largely a fertile 
corn-giowing plain, with compara- 
tively dense population in places. The 
Trans-Siberian llailway stretches 5700 
miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Petrograd to Vladivostock, and 
steamers ply during the summer on the 
Obi, Yenesei, Lena, and Amur rivers. 
The north generally is covered with 
forests and swamps, in which a sparse 
population of tribesmen live by Ashing 
and hunting ; in the far north are 
450,000, SQuare miles of inhospitable 
and bitterly cold tundra, temperatiues 
as low as 75° and 85° below zero having 
been registered at Verkhoyansk and 
Yakutsk. The chief toums are Tobolsk, 
Omsk, Tomsk, Irkutsk, Chita, Blago- 
veschensk, Khabarovsk, Nikolaievsk 
and Petropaulovsk almost all in the 

south : 6013 

Polish prisoners sent there, 6134 
Bussian colonisation begins, 5894 
Trans-Siberian Bail way, 6017 N 
map, animals, plants and industries, 
5904-5 

map, physical and general, 5900 
Siberian sledge dog, GGS 
Siberian wild dog, 538 
Siberian wolf, 53G 

Sibylline Oracles, writings of the first 
four centuries of the Christian Era 
modelled on the pagan Sibylline Books 
as propaganda for Christianity 
Sic. Latin for thus. When used 
within brackets in English it implies 
incredulity or contempt in regard to 
the statement which it follows 
Sicilians. Originating from a race of 
Mediterranean type coming from N. 
Africa, the Sicilians of today are a very 
mixed people, Greeks, Phoenicians, 
Homans, Vandals, Normans. Arabs, 
Erench, and Spaniards having settled in 
this island 


Sicilian Vespers, massacre on Easter 
Monday, March 30, 1282, of 8000 
Erenchmen in Sicily by natives of the 
island, 4797 

Sicily. Largest island of Italy and the 
Mediterranean ; area 9935 square 
miles ; population 4,000,000 ; capital 
Palermo. The chief industries are 
fruit-growing and the sardine and 
tunny fisheries, though Mount Etna is 
the chief source of the world’s sulphur 
supply. Palermo, Messina, Catania, 
Trapani, and Marsala are important 
ports ; Syracuse, and Girgenti abound 
in antiquities. Occupied in turn by 
Greeks, Carthaginians, Bomans, 
Eranks, Goths, Byzantines, Saracens, 
Normans, Angevins, and Aragonese, 
Sicily has had the most eventful his- 
tory of any part of Europe : 4784 
Greek remains found in, 6986 
jMartyr Girl of Sicily, story. 6812 
Pictures of Sicily 
Greek temples, 5508, 5510 
lemon gathering, 1815 
mosaic from an old castle, 443 
mountains round Taormina, 4923 
peasants, 4924 

Boman theatre at Taormina, 6988 
Maps of Sicily 

animal life of the island, 4793 
general and political, 4789 
industrial life, 4795 
physical features, 4791 
plant life, 4798 

showing historical events, 4797 
Sickert, Walter, English realist painter ; 

born INtunich 1860 : see page 2678 
Sic transit gloria mundi, Latin for Thus 
passes worldly glory 
Sicyon, Greek town, once a centre of 
Doric art, 4138, 4278 
Siddeley Siskin, British aeroplane, 4689 
Siddhartha Gautama : see Buddha 
Siddons, Sarah, British actress ; born 
1755 : died 1831 : Gainsborough’s 
famous painting of her, 2052 
painting by Sir Joshua Beynolds, 2053 
portrait by Lawence, 2179 
Sidereal Day, what it is, 5120 
Sidlow Hills. Bange of hills in Perth- 
shire, Forfarshire, and Kincardineshire. 
1500 feet 

Sidney, Sir Philip, English soldier, poet, 
and prose writer, author of Arcadia ; 
born Penshurst, Kent, 1 554 ; mortally 
wounded at the bdttlc of Zutphen in the 
Netherlands, in 1586 
heroic death at Zutphen, 5550, 6931 
his miniature in Windsor Castle, 2049 
poem : sec Poetry Index 
service in Netherlands, 5528 
travel as a patriotic duty, 3878 
last heroism, 728 
memorial at Zutphen, 5539 
portrait, 1827 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, arms, 
in colour, 4988 

Sidon, ancient city of Phoenicia : Sarco- 
phagus of the Weepers found, 4395 
view, 346G 

Siegfried, German legendary hero, 4422, 
4696 

Siemens, Sir William, British engineer 
and inventor : born Lenthc near Han- 
over 1823 ; died London 1883 : see 
pages 5948, 5939 

Siena. Famous and beautiful city of 
Tuscany, having been one of the 
earliest centres of Italian Benaissance 
art. It is situated on three hills, the 
streets being winding and pictiire.sque, 
and its business is confined to straw- 
plaiting and trade in oil and wine. The 
13th-century Gothic cathedral contains 
Donatello’s statue in bronze of John 
the Baptist. 45,000 
Cathedral that all the artists of the 
toum helped to set up,. 5993 
Ghiberti’s font in the Baptistery, 4522 
Niccola’s marble pulpit in the Baptis- 
tery, 4522 

cathedral, 5987, 6000 
rare lantern from Siena, 70 
Sienese art, decline after 14th centimy, 
668 


Duccio founder of school, 565 
influence on Venetian art, 932 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk, Polish novelist ; 
born near Siedlec 1846 ; died 1916 ; see 
page 6136 

Sierra Leone. British West African 
colony ; area 31,000 square miles ; 
population 1,450,000 ; capital Free- 
town (44,000). Except in the liighlands 
it is unsuitable for European colonisa- 
tion, but palm kernels and oil, kola 
nuts, and ginger are exported : 3316 
freed slaves settBri in, 3244, 3316 
Pictures of uierra Leone 
arms in colour, 4985 
boys climbing trees, 3317 
flag, in colour, 2408 
Freetown from the sea, 3318 
Frectowm, Sackvillc )Strcet, 3313 
native family group, 3321 
weighing palm kernels, 3317 
Sierra Madre, Central American moun- 
tain chain, 7001 

Sierra Morena. Mountain range in 
southern Spain. 5900 feet 
Sierra Nevada. Californian mountain 
range containing Mount Whitney, the 
highest peak in U.S.A,, 14,900 feet 
Sierra Nevada. Mountain range in An- 
dalusia, Spain, rising to 11,400 feet in 
Mulahacen, 5270 

Sight, curious optical illusion, 5584 
television experiment, 1476 
vision and sight compared, 1359 
Wonder Questions 

are pictures printed on the eyes ? 5250 
can a fly sec all ways at once ? 2297 ' 

can country people sec better than 
town people ? 1298 

do we sec a thing as soon as we look at 
it ? 1678 

do we see things, or the light that 
comes from them ? 3280 
how can we sec with eyes shut ? 3161 

how far can we see ? 6717 
is it possible to see the smallest things ? 
1306 

is there a colour our eyes cannot sen ’ 
561 

wliy cannot we sec very small things 
with our naked eyes ?. 5370 
why can’t I sec in the dark ? 437 
why do houses seem crooked when we 
look across a fire ? 4761 
why do things seem blurred when we 
look from a height ? 4892 
wliy do we see a black spot in the sky 
after looking at the Sun ? 5734 
wh.y do wc see in a mirror things that 
are not in front of it ? 1794 
why do we see lights when we get a 
blow on the eye ? 5368 
why have wo two eyes ? 1046, 2416 
why if we look at red do we afterwards 
sec green ? 1920 
Sec also Eye 

Sigismund, Holy Boman Emperor and 
Hungarian king ; born 1361 ; died 
1437 ; burned John Huss : 5026, 7059 
Sigismund Augustus, Polish king, born 
1520 ; died 1572 : see page 6133 
Signac, Paul, leader of a school of 
modern French art, 3041 
Signal, automatic signals on electric 
railways, 2594 

reliostop, railway device, 4075 
various types and methods, 4191 
what is the little box at the bottom of 
a signal post ? 5493 
one that stops express train, 4075 
pictures of various lands, 4191, 4193-4 
Signal-box, pictures, 4192 
Signalling, by electricity, 855 
how to signal across a field, and pictures, 
5810, ISll- 
methods, 1601 
heliograph method, 3039 
international code, in colour, 4013 
signal book used at Trafalgar, 4859 
Signalman, training, 4200 
Signorelli, Luca, Italian painter of the 
Umbrian School ; born Cortona, Tus- 
cany, 1441 ; died 1523 ; see page 825 
pictures in National Gallery, 574 
Signs, how to speak by, and pictures, 
5810 
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Signs 

JtLVTHEMATIGAI, AND OTHER SIGNS 
+ pill?, the sign of addition 
„ minus, the sign o[ subs traction 
X the sign oi innltiplicat.ion 
-j- the sign oi division 
: is to 
:: ns 

V because 
therefore 

— equals 
oc inlinity 

V square root 

V cuiie root ^ 

V fourth root, and so on 
% per cent 

4= is unequal to 

> is greater tiian 

> is not greater than 

< is less tlien 

< is not less than 
(I is parallel to 

•if is not parallel to 
X is perpendicular to 
X equilateral 
X nngle 
X Singles 
L right angle 
X equiangular 
+ equality 
A triangle 
□ square 
a rectangle 
sol □ parallelepiped 
O circle 

O cireuinference 
iO semicircle 
^arc 
at 

S dollars 

£E pounds Eg^qitian 
IT pounds Turkish 
^ numbered 
c5 male 
9 female 
O sun 

© new moon 
1> first quarter of moon 
O full moon 
d last quarter of moon 
O Planet 
©“^eiilartli 
? Iilercury 
$ Venus 
(5 ilars 
24 .1 upiter 
h Saturn 
y XT ran us 
W Neptune 
6^ Comet 
% Pixed Star 
d conjunction 
cf opposition 
ascending node 
V descending node 


Homan Numerals 


I— 1 

C— 100 

JI— 2 

CC— 200 

III— 3 

CCC— 300 

IV— 4 

CD— 400 

5 

D— 500 

VI— 6 

10—500 

VII— 7 

DC— GOO 

VIII— 8 

lOC— GOO 

IN— 9 

DCC— 700 

X— 10 

TM— 1000 

XI— 11 

CIO— 1000 

XII— 12 

MC— 1100 

xm — 13 

MD— 1500 

XIA"— 14 

MM— 2000 

XA^— 15 

CT lOTo— 2000 

XVI— IG 

• 3IC [0—2000 

XAHI —17 

liM— 2000 

XVIII— 18 


XIX— 19 

V— 5000 

XX— 20 

loo— 5000 

XXX— 30 

XL— 40 

vi— 0000 

Li — 50 

X— 10,000 

LX — GO 

CCIOO— 10,000 

LXX — 70 
LXXX— SO 

1-000—50,000 

0 

1 

CO 

o 

C— 100,000 


CCCIooo— 100,000 
CCCCTqooO— 1,000,000 
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The Elesiexts with their CiiErinoAL 


Symrols and X’he 


■HR ATOMIO AVEIGHTS 


Aluminium . . 


A1 

27*1 

Antimony . . 


Sb 

120-2 

Arnon . . 


Ar 

39-9 

Ansenic 


As 

74-96 

Barium . . 


Ba 

137-37 

Beryllium or 
Gluciniim 


Bo 

9-1 

Bismuth 


Bi 

208 

Boron 


B 

10-9 

Bromine 


Br 

79-92 

Cadmium 


Cd 

112-4 

Caesium 


Cs 

132-81 

Calcium 


Ca 

40-07 

Carbon 


C 

12 

Cerium 


Ce 

140-25 

Chlorine 


Cl 

3.5-4G 

Chroiniiim . . 


Or 

52 

Cobalt . . 


Co 

58-97 

Colli mbi urn . . 


Cb 

93-1 

Copper . . 


Oil 

03-57 

Dysprosium 


Dy 

1G2-5 

EIrbium 


Er 

1G7-7 

Europium . . 


Eu 

152 

Eluorine 


E . .. 

19 

Gadolinium . . 


Gd 

1 57-3 

Gallium 


. Ga 

70-1 

Germanium 


Ge 

72-5 

Gluciniim (see B 

3ry 

hum) 


Gold . . . . 


All 

197-2 

Hafnium 


Ha . . 

— 

Helium 


He 

4 

Holmium 


Ho 

1G3-5 

Hydr ogen . . 


H 

1-008 

Indium 


In 

314-8 

Iodine . . . . 


I 

32G-92 

Iridium 


Ir 

193-1 

Iron 


Fc 

55-84 

Krypton 


Kr 

82-92 

Lantlianiim 


La . . 

139 

Lend . . . . 


PI) 

207-2 

Lithium 


Li 

G-94 

Lutecium 


Ll! 

175 

Magnesium 


TMg 

24-32 

Manganese . . 


Atn 

54-93 

INIcrcury 


Hg .. 

200-6 

Molybdenum 


Mo 

96 

Neodymium 


Nd 

114-3 

Neon . . 


Nc 

20-2 

Neoytterbium (see 

Ytterbium) 


Nickel .. .. 


Ni 

58-G8 

Niton . . 


Nt 

222-4 

Nitrogen 


N 

34-008 

Osminin 


Os 

190-9 

Oxygen 


0 

10 

Palladium . . 


Pd 

lOG-7 

Pliospborus . . 


P 

33-04 

Platinum 


Pt 

195-2 . 

Potassium . . 


K 

39-1 

Praseodyiniuni 


Pr 

140-9 

Radium 


Ra 

226 

Rhodium 


Rh 

102-9 

Rubidium . . 


Rb 

85-45 

Ruthenium 


Rii 

101-7 

Samarium . . 


Sa 

150-4 

Scandium . . 


Sc 

44-1 

Selenium 


Se 

79-2 

Silicon 


Si 

28-3 

Silver . , . . 


Ag 

107-88 

Sodium . . 


Na 

23 

Strontium . , 


Sr 

87-63 

Sulphur 


S 

32-OG 

Tantalum . . 


Ta 

181-5 

Tellurion 


T’e 

127-5 

Tei'lrium 


Tr 

159-2 

Thallium 


Tl 

204 

Thorium 


Th 

232-15 

Thulium 


Tm 

1G8-5 

Tin . . . . 


Sn 

llS-7 

Titanium 


Ti 

48-1 

Tungsten 


AY 

184 

ITraniiim 


U 

238-2 

Ahinadium . . 


V 

51 

Xenon 


X 

130-2 


Ytterbium or 

Neoytterbium . . Yb 173-5 

Yttrium . . . . Y ... 89 '33 

Zinc Zn , , G5-37 

Zirconium . . . . Zr . . 90-G 

Signs, how to speak by signs, and 
pictures, 5810 

Signs of the Zodiac, what tliey arc and 
Mdiat they mean, noth pictures, 3037 
Sigourney, Lydia Huntley : for poem 
see Poetry Index 
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Sikandra Tomb, near Agra, erected by 
Emperor Akbar, 6628 
Sikhs, England’s wars against, 2814 
Si-kiang, Cbinesc river, 6510 
Sikkim, Indian State, 6503 
Silanion, ancient Greek sculptor, 4270 
Silchester, foundation of, 6918 
Silencer, of motor engine, 4326 
position on motor-car, 4324 
position on motor-cycle, 4329 
Silene, flower, 0258 

Silent Princess, story and picture, 4241 
Silenus, mythological demi-god, 3517 
statuary groii]) by I’raxiteles, 4272 
Silesia. Important Prussian province, 
lying between Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland. In the south-east is a valuable 
coal-mining district, zinc and lead 
being also found ; but much of the in- 
dustrial district lias become Polish by 
plebiscite. Breslau, the capital (530,000), 
is a manufacturing centre, and a small 
part of the province belonging to 
Czccho-Slovakia is also industrial : 
4552, 6136 

Erederick the Great seizes it, 4297 
Silica, found in horsetail stem, 3412 
what it is, 6978 

stinging nettle’s hair contains, 2662 
pebbles cemented together by, 2004 
Silicon, chemical element, 4470 
in gneiss, 768 
origin of, 16 

Silk, how it is made, 6091 
China’s great export, 6510 
Prcnch indu.stry at .Lyons, 4169 
puzzle of the piece of silk, with pictiu’e, 
6423, 6542 

fabrics under microscope, 3884 
Japanese factories, 6630 
picture-story, 6093-99 
Silk-cotton tree, use of, 2566 
of Jamaica, 2560 

Silkie Wife of the Shetland Isles, story, 
1393 

Silk moth : see Silkworm 
Silkworm, brought to Europe 1500 years 
ago. 6201 

disease stamped out by Pastern*, 2624 
history of, 6459 

number required to produce one lb. of 
silk, 6092 

breathing organs, under microscope, 
3883 

caterpillars of silk moths, in colour, 
0209-10 

life-story, 6092 

Sill, Edward Rowland : for poems see 
Poetry Index 
Siloam, Pool of, view, 34G9 
Siloam inscription, Jewish newspaper of 
Isaiah’s time, 5489 
picture, 5489 

Silplia beetles, in colour, 6335-6 
Silurian Age, what the Earth was like 
then, 1009 

Ancient Britain, map, 88G 
animal life of, 11 
life and remains, 1009, 1010 
Silva Carbonari a, Homan name for 
Ardennes, 5645 

Silver, art of the old silversmiths, 6740 
as money, 5390 

Bolivia’s silver mountain, 7016 
British Empire’s output, 6004 
conductivity : see Heat, Heat . con- 
ductors 

good conductor of heat, 5821 
melting ])oint : see Heat, melting 
points of metals 
specific gravity of, 4954 
weight of a cubic foot : see Weights and 
'Mcausures, weight of materials 
what is the hall-mai'k for ? 5616 
why does silver tarnish ? 4894 
wliy is a silver spoon blackened by 
egg ? 5615 

metallic or native, 1302 

See also industry maps under names 
of countries 

Silver birch tree : see Birch tree 
Silver bromide, films and plates coated 
with, 4752 
Silver grey fox, 536 
Silver money, legal use of, 5391 
Silver pheasant, 4251 
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silver 

i 

Silver spotted skipper butterfly, with 
egK, caterpillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 
6203 

Silver-studded blue butterfly, with egg, 
caterpillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 
0204 

Silver tablet, loft hy Homans in Britain, 
408 

Silver-washed fritillary butterfly, uith 
egg, caterpillar, and chrvsalis, in coloim 
6203 

Silver-weed, flower, in colour, 4287 
Silvia, Shakespearian character in 
_ Two Gentlemen of Verona, 6039 
Simeon, Bulgarian emperor, 5150 
Simeon Stylites, St., monk of Antioch 
who, when his fame spread among the 
Arabs, retired up a high pillar, on which 
he lived for 37 years. He made many 
converts, and also influenced State 
matters up to his death, in about 460 
Simla. Hot weather capital of India, 
in the Punjab. It stands 7000 feet 
above sea level in the Himalayan foot- 
hills. 20,000 
general view. 2950 

Simmons, Edward, American decorative 
painter, 8287 

The .Tiisticc of the Law, painting by 
him, 3206 

Simnel cake, rich fruit cake, highly 
ornamented, made especially at mid- 
Lent, and also at iHaster. The word 
simnel, from old French and late Latin, 
means fine bread 

Simon, the Canaanite, Apostle, 6791 
portraits, 694, 6787 

Simon, the Pharisee, Jesus entertained 
hy, 4212 

Simon, F. W., architect of new parlia- 
ment building at Winnipeg, 6475 
Simon, Lucien, modern French land- 
scape painter, 3166 
Uegatta Day, painting hy, 3167 
The Procession, painting by, 3170 
Simon, Professor, German scientist, in- 
ventor of the Singing Arc, 2342, 3642 
Simonides, Greek iambic poet of 
Samos ; flourished Amorgos about 
G60 13.0. : see page 5182 
Simon of Gyrene, Christ’s cross carried 
by him, 4822 

Simon Peter : see Peter, St. 

Simon says, game, 1372 
Simonstown, Cape Colony, view, 3557 
Simon the Tanner, and St. Peter, 6172 
Simple Simon, nursery rhyme, 104 
Simple Simon met a Pie-man, rhyme and 
picture, 5671 

Simplon Pass. Alpine pass leading from 
the Swiss Valais to Domodossola, Italy. 
The railway to Milan is carried beneath 
it by a tunnel 12 miles long. 6600 feet; 

sec pages 4672, 6595 
winter gallery, 4671 
Simplon Tunnel, greatest example of 
tunnel engineering, 6218, 6227 
boring operations, 0219, 6227-28 
Italian end, 6213 

Simpson, Charles, English animal 
- painter ; born 1885 : sec page 2678 
Simpson, Sir James Young, Scottish 
physician ; born Bathgate 1811 ; died 
Edinburgh 1870 ; first used anaes- 
thetics in surgery, 1829, 2508 
chloroform experiment, 2503 
Sims, Charles, English portrait painter ; 

born Islington 1873 : see page 2678 
Countess of llocksavagc, portrait, 2676 
Sinai, Mount. Historic summit in the 
Sinai peninsula of EgjT}t. 8550 feet 
Commandments given to Idoscs, 1240 
Sindbad the Sailor, story, 2385 
picture. 2385 

Sinding, Stephan, his sculpture, Rider 
on the Storm, 1615 

Sinecure. Office of profit or dignity in- 
volving no serious obligations. The 
term, from the Latin sine cura, without 
care or anxiety, is especially applied to 
a benefice without the cure of souls 
Sine die, is Latin for Without day ; in- 
definitely 

Sine qua non, Latin phrase meaning 
Without wliicli nothing ; hence, in 
English, an indispensable condition 


INDEX 

Sinew : see Tendon 

Singapore. Island and city at the tip of 
tlie Malay Peninsula, the city being the 
capital of the Straits Settlements. 
Founded in 1819, Singapore is the 
greatest port and commercial centre of 
Malaya, and has a splendid harbour. 
390,000 

British entry in 1824 ; see page 1952 
harbour, 3555 

Mohammedan mosque, 3419 
Singing, how we sing, 2297, 3540 
Single-acting steam engine, how cy- 
linder works, 3209 
Single aster, flower, 6381 
Single crossing stitch, how to do it, and 
picture, 4831 

Single dahlia, flower, 6379 
Single-horned xenarescus. beetle, in 
colour, facing 6327 
Single violet, flower, 6379 
Sinhalese, people of Ceylon, 3420 
Sinister, its meaning in heraldry, 924 
Sinkiang : see Turkestan 
Sinking fund, money set aside out of 
revenue in order to pay off State or 
municipal debt by degrees 
Sinn Fein. Irish nationalist movement 
of the late 19th century. Aiming origin- 
ally at the preservation of the old 
Irish language, it assumed a political 
and revolutionary character, especially 
during the Great War, seeking complete 
independence for Ireland as a republic. 

The term means Onr.selves alone 
Sinuous delessaria, seaweed, 3410 
Sion. Capital of the Valais, Switzer- 
land, on the Rhone. Here are three 
ruined castles and a Oth-century 
cathedral. (7000) 

Sion House, Robert Adam designed 
Islewoi'th mansion, 4227 
Siouans, one of the largest groups of 
Hortli American Indians. In former 
times they ranged far and wide, es- 
pecially from the Saskatchewan south- 
wards to Arkansas and from the Missis- 
sippi to Wyoming. They include the 
Dakotas, Ohamas, Poukas, lowas, and 
Crows 

Siphon, how does a siphon work ? 3395 
Siphtah, king of Egypt, portrait, in 
colour, 317 

Sippar, Babylonian city, 6800 
home of the Sepharvaim, 6271 
site found by Horrauzd llassam, 6860 
Sipylos, Mount, figure of goddess carv'ed 
oil cliffs by Hittites, 6985 
Siren, instrument used for measuring 
pitch of musical sounds, 6181 
how it works, 6303 

Sirenia, order of aquatic mammals ; 

origin of mermaid legends, 2145 
Sirens, mythological sea nymphs, 3529 
story in Odyssey, 5306 
Sirex, great-tailed wasp, 5844 
picture, 5839 

Sir Guyon, Knight of. Temperance, in 
Faerie Queene, 5919 
Sir Isumbras at the Ford, painting by 
Millais, 2553 

Sirius, brightest star, 3116, 3725, 3849 
compared with Aldebaran, 3728 
distance from Earth, 2995 
star named in mythology, 3519 
Sirius, S.S., first English steamship to 
cross Atlantic, 3738 
Sir Mordant, in Fairie Queene, 5921 
Sir Orfeo of Winchester, story, 4360 
picture, 4301 

Sisal hemp, cultivation methods, 2568 
what it is, 2564 
agave plantation, 429 
growing in Queensland, 2560 
Sisera, defeated by Israelites, 1365 
Siskin, plumaue and habits, 2901 
pictures, 2707, 2892, 3263 
route of migration, 223 
Sisley, Alfred, French Impressionist 
painter of English descent ; born Paris 
1840 ; died 1899 : see page 3046 
Road to Mount Valerien, painting by 
liim, 3045 
snow scene, 30 13 

Sister Dora and the Toilers of Walsall, 
story, 6824 


Sky 

Sistine Chapel, Michael Angelo paints 
ceiling, 6185 

paintings by aMichaol Angelo ‘on celling, 
687, 090, 691, 095 
Sisyphus, his punishment, 6930 
Sits-by-the-Ddor, story, 6939 
Sittang Railway Bridge. One of eleven 
spans of 150 feet each crossing the 
Sittang river in Burma, near its mouth. 
Its total length is 1760 feet, and each 
girder was floated out to its position on 
pontoons 

Sitter Valley Viaduct. This carries the 
Bodensee-Toggenburg Railway at a 
height of 300 met above the Sitter 
Valley, near St. Gallen, Switzerlarifl 
Situtunga, harnessed antelope, home 
and habits of, 1399 
Siva, god of Indian trinity, 5983 
Sivas. Anatolian trading centre, on the 
KiziJ Irmak. 05,000 : see page 5030 
Six Nations, The, confederation of 
American-Indian tribes, the 3Iohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagos, Cajmgas, Senecas, 
Tuscaroras, called collectively by the 
French Iroquois 

Sixpence, the disappearing sixpence, 
brick, with picture, 3972 
Six-plumed bird of Paradise, 2772 
Six-spotted burnet moth, and cater- 
pillar, in colour, facing 5935 
Size, principles of measurement, 4833 
shrinkage of matter at low tempera- 
tures, 5319 

specific gravity explained, 4953 
Sizergh Castle, Westmorland, interest- 
ing Elizabethan house, 6237 
Skager Rak. Wide strait between 
Danish Jutland and Norway 
Skarga, Peter, Poli.sh autlior and orator ; 
born Grojec, near Warsaw, 1532 ; died 
Cracow 1612 : see page 6133 
Skate, fish, description, 5100 
picture, 5105 ; in colour, facing 5100 
Skating, the right way to skate, 6795 
Skaw, The. Northernmost point of 
Jutland, Denmark 

Skeleton, scaffold of the' bodj^ general 
description, 1565 
limbs described, 1693 
skull described, 1691 
elephant’s compared with man’s, 3163 
See also Backbone and Bones 
Skelton, John : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Skene, W., identified Carchemish as 
Hittite capital, 6986 
Sketches by Boz, Dicken.s’s first book. 
2014, 2847 

Skiddaw. One of the highest of the 
mountains of Cumberland. 3050 feet 
Skilbeck, Clement, his painting of Jesus 
Christ, 3344 

Skimmer, bird, characteristics, 3993 
Skin (anatomy), bow' it is made and the 
work it does, 1429 
pressure’s effect on its grovTh. 930 
rubbing marks off, 439 
structure described, 5S4 
wliy can moisture penetrate it ? 5127 
liealing of a wound, diagrams, 1431 
pictures of skin, magnified, 1431 
See also Sweat Gland 
Skink, reptile, 4498, 4493 
Skipjack, red beetle, in colour, 6335 
Skipper Butterfly, vHth egg, caterpillar 
and chrysalis in colour. 6208 
Skittle player, sculpture, 5258 
Skittles, word game vith skirrics. S7-5 
Sklodowska, Marie: see Curie, Marie 
Skua, characteristic.s 3998 
Arctic skua’s migration, 222-3 
various types, 2767, 2898. 3639, 3097 
Skull, formation studied. 1691 
brain power not indicated by size and 
shape of 2932 

brain protected by bones of. 1565 
Ja va’s Pi thecanthropus erect us. IS 77 
dovetailed bones, diagram, 1092 
proportion occupied by brain, 2933 
various tM:)es, diagrams. 1091 
Skull cap, flower, in colour, 0129 
Skunk, animal, 793, 788-9 
Sky, blueness due to nitrogen. 1050 
could the sky fall down ? IISI 
do we know how far the sk\* goes ? 241-1 
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how far off is the shy ? 930 

when the sky is clear, where are the 
clouds ? 5367 

why is it blue ? 6234 

why is it dull before a storm ? 6104 

Skye. Largest of the Inner Hebrides ; 
area, 640 square miles ; population, 
11,000. ^Yild and rugged it has six 
momitains over 3000 feet high, stock- 
raising and fishing being the oiilj’’ 
industries 

primitive huts, 3765 
Skye terrier, characteristics, 670, 668 
Skylark, characteristics, 3015 
bird, in colour, 2900 ^ 
finds its breakfast, 3019 
Skyscraper, what is it ? 4999 
^Yoolworth Building. New York, 4999 
Slade School of Art, influence of Pro- 
fessor Legros’ teaching, 2668 
Slaney. Biver of Leinster, Ireland, 
rising in the Y'icklow i\Iountains, and 
flowing into Wexford Harbour. 60 
miles 

view at Wexford, 3070 
Slanic, Boumania, salt mine, 1543-4 
Slasher, sizing-machine for cotton, 179 
Slate, originated from mud, 8S8 
Welsh industry, 210 
weight of a cubic foot : sec Weights and 
Measures, weight of materials 
See also Materials, strength of 
materials 

Penrhyn quarry, 5845 , 

pictures of industry, 2003-4, 2006-7 
Slave Boy of Lahore, story, 6574 
Slavery, abolition in British tenitory, 
1582; 3244 

American Civil War fought on this 
issue, 172, 1638, 3682 
ancient civilisations built upon it, 428. 
attacked by Sir Samuel Baker in the 
Sudan, 3006 

Benjamin Franldin’s prayer, 5327 
:g>nq”arors of slavery, 3239 
■Emin Pasha’s suppression of, 3004 
England’s share in, 1638, 1825, 2998 
Livingstone’s light against, 3002 
Bomilly’s denunciation of, 5448, 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 4334 
■Whitney’s cotton-gin invention pro- 
longs slavery in America, 1638, 5943 
Whittier, the anti-slavery poet, 4203 
Wilberforce’s campaign, 1825 
William the Conqueror suppresses, 3152 
Slavonia, Yugo-Siav province, 4533 
Slavs, the name of the group of people, 
mainly of Alpine type, inhabiting 
Eastern Europe, including the Bussians, 
Poles, Wends, Czechs, Slovaks, Yugo- 
slavs, and modern Bulgarians. These 
people sent out their branches from a 
centre to the north of the Carpathians 
Sleep, children’s need of it, 1549 
thought goes on during sleep, 813 
why windows must be open while we 
sleep, 1323 

Wonder Questions 
does a flower sleep at night ? 6106 

does a plant go to sleep ? 1917 
do fishes sleep under water ? 4994 <► 
do our brains work during sleep ? 5859 
do tea and coffee keep us awake ? 2173 
do we always wake when we have had 
as much sleep as we want ? 2044 
do we bear in our sleep ? 4514 
is it bad to sleep with the moon shin- 
ing on us ? 1182 

what wakes me in the morning ? 64 
what wakes up the birds ? 5863 

where am I in my steep ? 1549 
why cannot we grasp a bar tightly when 
we flrst wake up ? 2542 
why cannot we sleep with our eyes 
open ? 6103 

why can we sleep more quickly in the 
dark than in the light ? 6727 

why does chloroform send us to sleep ? 
6840 

why do peoi)le walk in their sleep V 
4516 

why must a baby have more sleep than 
a grown-up ? 1920 

why, when I wake up, do I seem to 
have just gone to slei p ? 3038 
■Sleeping Child, by Chardtron, 1483 


Sleeping Beauty, The, story, 4614 
pictures, by Sir JC. Burnc-.foncs, 4G0S 
Sleeping sickness, tsetse-fly as carrier of, 
2628, 6088 

chemical remedy sought against, 4471 
parasite which causes the disease, 6955 
Sleepy Student, The, story, 5707 
Slender false brome, grass, 3310 
Slender-flowered ■ thistle, member of 
Composite family, described, 5022 
flower, in colour, 5143 • 

Sliding, the right way to slide, 6795 
Slieve Bloom. Mountain range in cen- 
tral Ireland, between King’s and 
Queen’s Counties. 1730 feet 
Sligo. County of Connaught, Ireland ; 
area 707 square miles ; population 
80,000 ; capital, Sligo 
Sligo. Irish port and cathedral city ; 

capital of Co. Sligo. 11,000 
Slime, Old Testament name for 
petroleum, 2961 

Slimy corklet anemone, in colour, 1556 
Slip hook, mechanical movement, 6351 
Sloane, Sir Hans, British Museum begun 
with his coUections, 4226 
Sloe, wild fruit, in colour, 3672 
See also Blackthorn 
Sloth, family, characteristics, 2270 
two kinds, 2271 

See also under specific names 
Sloth Bear, characteristics, 792, 788, 790 
Slovakia, Czecho-Slovak province, 4551, 
Slovenes, a Slav people in Yiigo-Slavia, 
chiefly to he found in Camiola, Styria, 
and South Carinthia. Tall, round- 
headed, of Alpine type, they are an 
intelligent, industrious, musical, soc- 
iable and independent people. In 
modern times they have proved a 
barrier to Germanic advance towards 
the Adriatic 

Slowacki, Julius, Polish poet, 6135 
Slow loris, animalj 164 
Slow-running device, position in car- 
buretter, 4320 

Slow-worm, or blindworm, 4496 
in colour, facing 4469 
Slubbing-frame, for cotton, 177 
Slug, food and habits, 6584 
black, 6577 
.sea slug, 5GS5 

Sluggard, sculpture by Leighton, 4772 
Slughi, dog of Persia, 669 
Sluice, what it is, 4866 
Sluter, Claus, Blemish sculptor, 4644 
sculpture at Champmol, 4645 
Sluys, battle of. Sea fight between 
Edward III and a Erench fleet lying at 
anchor in the river Sluys in Elanders. 
Going in on the flood tide, Edward 
destroyed ship after ship, only 24 out of 
190 enemy vessels escaping 
Small blue butterfly, or Bedford blue, 
with egg, caterpillar and clirysalis, in 
colour, 6208 

Small bugloss, what it is like, 5023 
flower in colour, 5142 
Small bur parsley, flower in colour, 4662 
Small caddis-fly, insect, in colour, 5713 
Small chylocladia, seaweed, 3415 
Small copper butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar and chrysalis, in colour, 6205 
Small eggar moth, aud caterpillar, in 
colour, facing 5935 

Small heath butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar and chrysalis, in colour, 6206 
Small holding, piece of land, varying 
from one acre to 50 acres, let to an 
agricultural worker for his own cultiva- 
tion, often with power to purchase 
Small marsh valerian, plant, 5892 
flower, in colour, 6128 
Small meadow brown butterfly : see 
Gatekeeper 

Small pearl-bordered fritillary butterfly, 
with egg, caterpillar and chrysalis, in 
colour, 6208 

Smallpox, vaccination discovered by 
Edward Jenner, 2506 
why does vaccination save us from 
it? 5492 

Small racquet-tailed kingfisher, bird, in 
colour, 3263 

Small scabious, member of Teasel family 
described, 5268, 5763, 5761 


Small skipper butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar. and chrysalis, in colour, 6206 
Small tortoiseshell butterfly, with egg, 
caterpillar, and chrysalis, 0207 
Small white butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar and chrysalis, 6205 
Smart, John, great English miniature 
painter of ISth century, 2419 
miniature portrait of a lady, 2421 
Smeaton, James, diving-bell devised by 
him, with picture, 6593 
Smell, a chemical sense, 3903 
animal’s sense of smell, 2934 
is smell a wave in the air ? 1552 
why do we lose the sense of smell ? 439 
Smelling salts, why do smelling salts 
revive us ? 3036 
Smelt, salmon family, 4982 
fish, in colour, facing 5197 
Smethwick. Stalfordshire suburb of 
Birmingham, making glass, chemicals, 
and hardware. 75,000 
Smilax, description and uses, 2689 
Smirke, Sir Robert, English architect ; 
born London, 1780 ; died Cbelteiiham 
1867 ; designer of the British Museum : 

see pages 4226, 4231 
portrait, 4225 

Smirke, Sydney, British Museum build- 
ing linislicd by liuu, 4226 
Smith, Adam, Scottish political writer ; 
born Kirkcaldy, Eifeshire, 1723 ; died 
Edinburgh 1790 ; author of The AYealth 
of Nations, 1582, 5017 
on taxation according to ability to pay, 
4658 

Smith, Benjamin Leigh, English Arctic 
explorer, 6437, 6431 
Smith, Donald : see Strathcona 
Smith, Sir Francis, English engineer: 
born near Hythe, Kent, 1808 ; died 
London 1874 ; perfected the screw- 
propeller for steamships. 

Smith, George, study of Assyrian tab- 
lets, 6860, 6986 

Smith, Sir Harry, in South Africa, 3187 
Smith, Horace : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

portrait. 3953 

Smith, James, English poet, collabora- 
tor with his brother Horace : born 
London 1775 ; died there 1839 : see 
page 3956 

Smith, Captain John, English adven- 
turer. the pioneer of the colony of 
ATrginia ; born Willoughby, Lincoln- 
shire, 1579 ; died London 1631 : see 
pages 1029, 1946, 3674, 5207 
Smith, John, great English mezzotinter 
of late 17th century, 2426 
Smith, John, English missionary and 
anti -slavery leader ; born Bothwell, 
Northamptonshire, 1790 ; died in 
British Guiana 1824 : sec page 3244 
grave in St. Sepulchre’s church, Holborn 
ATaduct, 1946 

meets Bed Indian in Strand, 5209 
Smith, John Raphael, English mezzo- 
tinter ; born Derby, 1752 ; died Don- 
caster 1812 ; sec page 2d26 
mezzotint of Romney’s Lady Hamilton, 
2421 

Smith, Samuel Francis : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Smith, Spencer, English Antarctic 
explorer, 6562 

Smith, Dr. William, English geologist, 
called the Father of English Geology ; 
horn Churchill, Oxfordshire, 1769 ; died 
Northampton 1839 : see page 2001 
Smith, Sir William Sidney, English 
admiral who defended Acre in 1799 
against Napoleon ; born AYestminster, 
1764 ; died Paris 1840 
Smithson, brothers, early English archi- 
tects, 6240 

Smoke, impurities in it, 2886 
what is smoke made of ? 686 
why does it come from a fire ? 6234 
why has not smoke a force like steam ? 
1414 

why it goes up the chimney, 3771 
Smokebox, on railway engine, 3946 
Smolensk. Ancient West Biissian cathe- 
dral city, on the Dnieper. 75,000 
farmer of district, 6015 
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Smollett, Tobias, Scotfcisli novelist and 
historical writer ; horn Dalquhiirn, 
Dumbartonshire, 1721 ; died jMonte 
Novo, Tnscany, 1771 : sec page 2348 
portrait, 2349 

Smooth-haired los terrier, GG3 
Smooth hawk’s-beard, 5022 
llowcr in colour. 5144 
Smooth meadowgrass, 3305 
Smooth newt, amphibian. 4745 
Smooth sea heath, flower, in colour, 5G43 
Smooth snake, in colour, facing 4469 
Smut, disease which attacks oats, 1698 
Smuts, General, credit due to him for 
South African peace today, 3188 
portrait, 1707 

Smyrna. Chief port of Asia Minor and 
tonninus of two railways. Founded by 
the Greeks about 1000 n.C., it has been 
important practically ever since, and 
has a great export of carpets, beans, 
barley, .fruit, cotton, and tobacco. 

200,000 : see pages 5030, 5146 
Hittite sculpture found in the Pass of 
Karabcl, 6985 
scenes, 5034, 5036 
Snail, characteristics, 6583 
flowers pollinated by them, 832 
how does the snail get its shell ? 5246 
what has happened to the snails from 
all the einjity shells ? 2919 
Boy vith Snail, sculpture, 5132 
palate, under microscope, 1910 
shells, 1177, 6581 
snail that woke up, 3279 
various species, 1178, 6577, 6585 
Snake, family and characteristics, 4615 
deaths caused annually in India, 4490 
egg-hatching metliods, 2516 
legs that disappeared, 454, 1770 
poison in their teeth, 1929 
prehistoric snakes, 454 
quantity in India, 2943 
can a poisonous snake bite without 
poisoning ? 440 

how does a snake move along ? 4517 
what makes the poison in a snake's 
fang ? 815 

how it glides along, 4517 
members of family, 4019 
specimens, in colour, facing 4469 
Sec also under specific names 
Snake and the File, fable, 3992 
Snake-charmer, Indian at work. 2954 
Snake-locked anemone, in colour, 1553, 
1556 

Snake’s head, flower, 6008 
pictures. 0009. 6130, 6378 
Snap, game, 4342 
Snapdragon, 5521 
in colour, 4663, 5393 
Sneem Bridge, in County Kerry, 844 
Sneeze, what makes us sneeze ? 6603 
Snipe, British species, 3878, 3875 
bird, in colour, 2900 
Snip-snap-snorum, game, 5687 
Snow, plant life influenced by, 2622 
valuable in agricultural districts, 2867 
weight of a cubic foot : see Weights and 
jMcasures, weight of materials 
Wonder Questions 

bow can it snow and rain together ? 
5004 

how does salt melt snow ? 3649 
is snow frozen rain ? 5000 
why do our hands become warm after 
playing with snow ? 4762 
why is a snowflake lighter than a rain- 
drop ? 1047 
winter landscape, 4502 
Snowberry, grows \vlld, 2663 
wild fruit, in colour, 3670 
Snow bunting, home, 2902 
bird, in colour, 2707 
Snowdon. Highest mountain in England 
and Wales, in Caruarvonsliire. 3560 feet 
^dew from Llyn Llydaw. 1459 
Snowdrop, member of Amaryllis family, 
described, 2566, 4779 
flower, in colour, 4907 
how to draw one, 390 
Snowdrop and the Dwarfs, story, 5703 
Snow leopard, or Ounce, 419 
pictures, 422-3 

Snow-partridge, distribution of, 4248 
Snow plough, how it -works, 5125 
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Snowy anemone, in colour, 1554 
Snowy owl, home of, 3504 
picture, 3501 

Snuffers, recovered from Franklin’s 
expedition, 4860 

Soane, Sir John, English architect, the 
designer of the Bank of England ; born 
Heading 1753 ; died London 1837 ; 
founded the Soane Miiseiiiu in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, 4227 
portrait, 4225 

Soane Bluseum, its origin, 4288 
Soap, why cannot we wash the colour 
out of soap ? 818 

Soap-bubble, experiment by Cavallo, 20 
how to blow soap-bubbles, 3348 
how does it hold together ? 311 
wliy does it rise and fall ? 312 
how it holds together, 311 
Soapwort, flower, in colour, 4286 
Soar, tributary of the Trent on whicli 
Leicester stands 
Sobat, Abyssinian river, 6744 
Sobhaza, Swaziland chief, 3312 
Sobieski, John, Polish king and general, 
tlie defender of Vienna against the 
Turks ; born Olcsko, Galicia, 1624 ; 
died 1696 ; reigned from 1674 ; see 
pages 4296, 5028, 6133 
statue in Warsaw, 6137 
Sociable weaver-birds, nest, 2891 
Society Islands. Pacific arcliipelago be- 
longing to France. Tahiti, COO square 
miles in extent, is by far the largest 
islan(l,and produces fruit, vanilla, copra, 
and phospbates. Population 20,000 
Society of English Artists, foundation 
in 18tb century, 5692 
Society of Friends, George Fox foimds 
Quakers, 5451 

Socotra. British protected island in the 
Arabian Sea, under the Aden govcni- 
menb ; area 1400 square miles ; popu- 
lation 5000 Arabs. Cattle and goats arc 
reared: see page 3418 
Socrates, Athenian philosopher, the 
most famous teacher of ancient Greece ; 
bom Athens about 470 B.c. ; drauk 
hemlock in prison there 399 B.c. ; 
taught Xenophon, Plato, andAlclbiades: 

see page 1161 
father of philosophy, 4837 
life and teaching, 5819 
Plato developed his teaching, 1287 
Pictures of Socrates 
ancient sculpture, 5823 
death, 1161, 5819 
defies his judges, 40S7 
sees procession on Acropolis, 5821 
talking to scholars, sculpture, 1162-3 
Soda, caustic, 1063, 4348 
Soda ash, production, 4348 
Sodalite, mineral, 1303 
Soda-water syphon, its worldng, 6354 
Soderini, Piero, Haphael’s introduction 
to him, 6190 
Sodium, in comets, 3606 
in salt, 483, 1539 
in Sun, 3116 

soft metal wliicli can be cut with a 
knife, 1539 

yellow when hot, 6466 
Sodium bi-carbonate, 1063 
Sodom and Gomorrah, view of site, 3465 
Sofala, Portuguese East Africa, 6750 
Sofia. Capital of Bulgaria, on the 
Vienna-Constantiiiople railway. Largely 
rebuilt since 1891, it has a cathedral 
and a considerable trade. 155,000 : 
see page 5152 

statue of Tsar Alexander II, 5103 
street scenes, 5151 
Soft brome, grass, 3309 
Soft prickly shield fern, in colour, 1798 
Sogne Fiord. Longest and deepest 
Norwegian fiord, stretching inland for 
135 miles : see page 5778 
Sohrab, slain by his father, 5090 
Soissons. Ancient French city on the 
Aisiie, 65 miles north of Paris. Tl\e 
beautiful 12tli-centiiry cathedral was 
ruined during the Great War. 12,000 
Pejun crowned Idng of Franks in 751 : 
see page 2521 

Sokoto, to-wn of Nigeria, reached by 
Clapperton, 3000 
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Sol, classical god of the Sun, 3518, 

Solan goose : see Gannet 
Solano, a wind, 5405 
Solanura, wild fruit, in colour, 3671 
Solar attachment, improved solar com- 
pass, consisting of a small tele.scope at- 
taelied to a theodolite, which deter- 
mines tlie true meridian by a simple 
pointing upon the Sun 
Solar day, what it is, 5119 
Solar plexus, network of nerves behind 
the stomach from which nerve fila- 
ments extend throughout the abdomen. 
In boxing a bifw on the i)it of the 
stomacli causes temporary collapse by 
paralysing the nerves 
Solar system, descrijdion, 3109 
comparative insignificance, 2990 
its origin, 137 
picture, 17 

worlds that spin round Sun, 3117 
Solar year, Caesar replaces lunar year 
by solar year, 1536 

Sol dan ell a, plant which grows under 
ice, 3280, 3281 

Soldering, how to solder things, 1743 
Soldier, wliy do soldiers break step 
while crossing a bridge ? 5492 
British Tommy of Great War, 1711 
Soldier and his Judge, story, 3370 
Sole, fish, life-story of, 5105 
in colour, facing 5100 
scales, under microscope, 1916 
Solenodon, insect-eater, 296, 293 
Solent, The. Strait between Harnp- 
.sbire and the Isle of Wight forming the 
western entrance to Southampton 
Water. It is 15 miles long, and from 
three: quarters of a mile to three miles 
vide : at its entrance stands Hurst 
Castle, built in the loth century as a 
defence against the French 
Soles mes Abbey, famous sculpture 
group by Ligier-Richier, 4644 
Soleure. S-wiss cathedral city, manu- 
facturing cottons and clock.>. 15,000 
Solferino, battle of. Defeat of the 
Austrians in Italy in 1859 by Napoleon 
III and Victor Emmanuel II. The 
Austrains lost over 20,000 men of their 
, army of 140,000 : see page 47SS 
tower on battlefield, 4920 
Solicitor, Iris training and work, 4777 
Solid, specific gravity of solids, 4854 
Solid furrow anemone, in colour, 1556 
Solid heart-shaped epidium, beetle, in 
colour, facing 6327 
Solid ichneumon fly, in colour, 5714 
Solid measure: see Weights and 2>Ieas- 
ures 

Solingen, German industrial town in 
Ruhr district, 4426 
Solitaire, extinct bird, 2642, 4121 
picture, 4119 

Solitary ant, insect, in colour, 5714 
Solitary wasp, aud nest, 5839, 5S43 
Sollas, Professor, on mud deposits, 642 
Solomon, story of, 2355 
anointed king, 1988 
bis temple, 3902, 5378 
Judgment of Solomon, 2357 
scenes in his life, 2354 
Temple of Solomon, 2355 
Solomon, Solomon Joseph, English 
liistorical and portrait painter ; born 
London 1860 : see page 267S 
his pictures, Lans Deo, 3461 
Philistines capturing Samson, 14S9 
The Awakening, 2676 
Solomon Islands. British island group 
in the Pacific Islands colony ; area 
11,000 square miles, population 150,000. 
Ebony, sandalwood, copra, and pearl- 
shell arc exported, 3421 
discovered by :Mendana de Neyra, 2377 
fiag, in colour, 2407 
natives, 3425, 3430 
Solomon’s Pool, view, 3467 
Solomon’s Stables, view, 3464 
Solon, Athenian statesman, the most 
famous legislator of ancient Greece : 
born Athens about 640 B.c. ; died there 
about 553 : see pages 3122, 3239 
one of Seven Wise Men of Greece, 6S4S 
portrait, 3119 

Solstice, meaning of term, 2742 


Solw 

Solway Firth. Deep arm of the Irish 
Sea hotween Cumberland, Dumfries- 
shire, and Kirkcudbrightshire. It re- 
ceives the Kith, Annan, Esk, and Eden. 
Somaliland. East African territory com- 
prising British, French, and Italian 
Somaliland. French Somaliland exports 
the coffee and ivory of Abyssinia 
through Jibuti and Obock, and has an 
area of 5800 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 210,000 ; Italian Somaliland, 
capital Magadoxo, covers about 140,000 
square miles, and is mainly pastoral, 
having only 050,000 ^habitants : see 
page 3315 .• 

well near Jibuti, 6700 
Somaliland, British. Protectorate on 
the south shore of the Gulf of Aden ; 
area 68,000 square miles ; population 
300,000 ; capital Berbera. An arid 
steppe in the interior, it is peopled by 
warlike Moslem tribes, mostly pastoral. 
Livestock, skins, and gums are ex- 
ported 

flag, in colour, 2408 
native vith her camel, 3317 
Somaliland wild ass, 1897 
Somali ostrich, 4309 
Somalis. The Hamitic people of Mediter- 
ranean type who inhabit British, 
Italian, and Abyssinian Somaliland. A 
stalwart, lithe, dark race, Avith long 
faces, thin lips, and straight noses, 
they are a braA^e, excitable, pastoral 
people of nomad habits 
Sombrero and Bahama Lights, flag, in 
colour, 2407 

Somersby Rectory, Tennyson’s birth- 
place, 3337 

Somerset. English AA^estern county ; 
area 1015 square miles ; population 

470,000 ; capital Taunton. Here are 
the Men dip Hills, Avhich contain a coal- 
field round Radstock, the Quantocks, 
and part of Exmoor but the centre is 
low-lying and marshy. The chief in- 
dustries are agriculture, dairying, sheep 
and cattle raising, and the groAA’ing of 
cider apples. Among the toA\ms are 
Bath, Weston - super - INtare, YeoAul, 
BridgAvater, Wells, and Glastonbury 
Triassic remains, 1384 
Somerset House, London, 6253 
architecture, 4018, 4106, 4231 
rWer front, 4234 
vicAA' from Thames, 4657 
Somme, Theophile F., Young Mason, 
sculpture, 5132 

Somme, lliver of Picardy, France, 
fiOAA'ing past St. Quentin, Peronne, 
Amiens, and Abbeville to enter the 
English Channel. 150 miles 
Somnus, classical god of sleep, 3520 
Sonata, AAdiat is a sonata ? 5737 
Song, the AATiters of songs, 1261 
early French songs, 4453 
Song in praise of Music, poem by 
Dryden, 1610 

Song of Sixpence, rhyme, music and 
picture, 2585 

Song of the Shirt, historical interest 
of Tom Hood’s poem, 1584 
Song that found a King, story, AAith 
picture, 1647 

Song thrush, in colour, 2767 
Sonnerat’s grey jungle fOAvI, 4249 
Sonnet, in poetry. 240 
lililton’s mastery of it,. 1232 
Shakespeare’s sonnets AAnitten in early 
manhood, 860 

Son-of-a-Peach, story, 6689 
Sonometer, for illustrating the laAA^s of 
Aibration of musical strings and AAires 
Soochow. Chinese silk-manufacturing 
centre on the Grand Canal, 55 miles 
from Shanghai. 1,100,000 : see 6510 
bridge oaw canal, 6498 
Great Pagoda, 6513 
pagodas, 5082-83 

Soot, particles in smoke and fog, 2866 
Sophocles, Athenian tragic poet ; born 
Colonus, near Athens, about 496 n.C. ; 
died there about 405 B.c. ; AATiter of 
about 130 plays : see pages 3124, 5184 
for i)oem sec Poetry Index 
sculptured bust, 5179 
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Sorata. One of the chief peaks of the 
Andes of Bolivia. 21,150 feet ; 7016 
Sorbonne, The, Paris, AA'hat is it ? 6103 
AUCAA”, 6365 

Sorel, Agnes, her house at Orleans, 6359 
Sorghum, cereal, groAvn in Africa and 
.America, 170.2, 2312 
groAAUi for food, 1696 
Sorrel, relation of the great AA’atcr dock, 
2884, 6011 

common sorrel, in colour, 4418 
A-arious kinds, 946, 4778, 5521 
Sorrento. Beautiful Italian cathedral 
city on the south side of the Bay of 
Kaples, famous as a health resort. 
(8000) 

Sorter, Post Office sorter’s AA^ork, 4627 
Sosigenes, astronomer, helped Caesar 
to introduce solar year, 1538 
Soto, Hernando de, Spanish adA^enturer, 
the first explorer of the ^Mississippi ; 
born Badajoz 1500 ; died Louisiana 
1541 : see page 1020 
Souchong, Amriety of tea, 2314 
Soul, vision of the soul, 1359 
Buddhism A\*ould make the soul a 
vacuum, 2030 

Descartes thought the pineal gland its 
seat, 3175 

Ezekiel turned men’s thoughts iuAAmrd 
to the soul, 913 

immortality first preached by Pytha- 
goras, 1040 

poAA'er gh'cn by faith, 1110 
tribute due to God, 3835 
Soul and Body, oratorio, 5860 
Soul of Countess Cathleen, story and 
picture, 3249 

Soult, Marshal (1769-1851), French 
soldier ; commanded French troops at 
battle of Coninna, 1457 
Sound, animals hear more acutely 
than men, 561, 3298 
effect of coA^ering ears AAuth hands, 5619 
hoAV sound AAmves travel, 4098, 6179 
light compared AAuth it, 5818, 5935 
OA^er-tones or harmonics, 6308, 6425 
picture of a sound can be draAAm on 
sheet of paper, 6181 
principle of echoes, 6062 
produced by Amice and musical instru- 
ments, 6427 

speed of wsxves s1oaa% 1728 
thinking in sounds, 560 
transmission by solid rods, 1841 
AA’aves of .sound. 6059 

Wonder Questions 
does a sound go on for OAmr ? 1305 
does sound ahA^ays traAml at the same 
rate as through air ? 3279 
does it traA’el in straight lines ? 4641 
hoAv can sound come into a room 
through a AA^all ? 1181 
AAdiat do AA'e mean by the length of a 
sound AA'aA'e ? 3772 

AA'hat makes the sound in the organ ? 
6232 

AAdiy can Ave hear the scratching of a pin 
at the other end of a pole ? 1182 
Avhy do empty Amssels make more sound 
than full ones ? 440 
AAdiy does a fog deaden sound ? 2173 
AA'hy does a tuning-fork sound louder 
AAdien it touches Aimod ? 5370 
why does the flash from a gun precede 
the noise ? 4996 

AA'hy do Amice.s sound holloAV in an empty 
hall? 2664 
hOAv it travels, 4641 
tuning-fork experiment, 6179 

See also Hearing, Music, Koise, 
and Sound Avave 

Sound, The. Easternmost and most im- 
portant of the straits connecting the 
Baltic AAuth the Kattegat and Korth 
Sea. 70 miles long and upAvard.=i of 
three miles broad, it has oh its shores 
the Danish capital, Copenhagen, and 
Mai mo and Helsingborg, in SAA^eden : 
see page 5768 

Sounder, in telegraphy, 1469 
Sounding, in naAdgation, hoAV a sound- 
ing is obtained, 3576 
Sound Avave, dome of St. Paul’s, and 
AAdiy a AAhisper is heard across it, 2172 
noise explained, 6842 
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regular sound AvaAms go to formation 
of music, 6180 

length in air, steel, and AA'ater, 6059 
striking drum of car, 3297, 3299 
visibility experiment, 6425 
Sour Grapes, The, fable, 4116 
South Africa, Union of. Federation of 
the Cape, Natal, Orange Free State, 
and ’Jh-ausA^aal provinces, Avith the 
South-West Africa Protectorate ; area 

795.000 square miles ; population 

7.200.000 (1,550,000 AA'hites) ; capital 
Pretoria, Transvaal. It AA^as formed in 

1910 : see pages 3183, 3188 
architecture a blending of styles, 6474 
in literature, 4333, 4336 
part in Great War, 3186 
products giAmn to Britisli Empire, 1943 
Pictures of South Africa 
arms in colour, 4985 
British entry into Cape Toaaui, 1953 
Durban harbour, 3557 
erecting shop on Natal railAVays, 3182 
flags in colour, 2405, 2408 
natWe scenes, 3183, 3190-3 
native types, 1945 
Parliament House, Cape ToAAm, 6606 
pictures of tOAAUis, 3189 
railAA'ay engine, 3510 
llhodes Memorial at llondebosch, 3195 
Rhodes’s grave, 3195 
scenery, 3185, 3194 

mails of industries and physical fea- 
tures, 3196-8 

See also Boer War, Cape Province. 
Transvaal, and so on 
South African bull-frog, 4741 
South African crowned crane, 3264 
South African kestrel, bird, 3636 
South America, description, 6995 
animal life shows former connectiori 
Avith Australia, 2444 
Spanish yoke throAATi off, 7000 
Avool production in one year, 799 
natWe types, 1944 
scenes, 7005-11 

Maps of South America 
animal life of the country, 6878-79 
general and political, 6873 
industrial life, 6SS0-S1 
physical features, 6874-75 
plant life, 6876-77 
For sliort description sec America ; 
sec also Argentina, Chile, and so on 
South American giant toad, 4741 
Southampton. Port of Hampshire, at 
the head of Southampton Water. 79 
miles from London, it is a great port for 
transatlantic liners, and has large 
engineering industries. Docks cover 
300 acres. 165,000 

The MayflOAA'cr and SpeedAA^ell set out on 
A^oyage to America, 1206 
arms in colour, 4991 
Bar (late, 1593 

South Australia. Australian central 
state ; area 380,000 square miles ; 
population 510,000 ; capital Adelaide 
(265,000). TAA"o-thirds of it are farmed 
or grazed, AAdieat being much the 
largest crop, but fruit-groAving is im- 
portant. Sheep niimhered over six 
millions in 1921. Copper is a valuable 
export, Avhile many other minerals are 
found. South Australia has a fine 
climate, and is one of tbo richest coun- 
tries per head of population : 2572 
Sturt explores it, 6066 
Adelaide, King William Street, 2573 
drying fruit at Rcnmark, 2576 
flag in colour, 2407 
flock of sheep, 2569 
Port Piric, Ellen Street, 2579 
smelting AA^orks at Port Pirie, 2577 
Waterfall (lully, near Adelaide, 2571 
South Carolina. American cotton State 
bordering the Atlantic ; area 31,000 
square miles ; population 1,700,000 ; 
capital Columbia. Besides cotton, much 
phosphate rock is exported, Charleston, 
founded in 1680, being the chief port. 

Abbreviation S. C. 

State flag in colour, 2410 
South Dakota. American northern 
cattle-raising State ; area 78,000 square 
miles; population 650,000; capital 
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Pierre. Hero arc several Tnrlian re.ser- 
vations. Abbreviation S. Dak. 
State bag in colour, 2411 
Southdown sheep, characteristics, 1284 
South Eastern & Chatham Railway, now 
absorbed in Southern Railway 
Southend-on-Sea. Popular .sea.sidc re- 
sort in Essex, at the mouth of the 
Tliaines. It includes ^YestcIi^f, Thorpe 
Jbiy, and Leigh-on-Sea. 105,000 
Southern Railway, what it is, 5885 
engines in colour, 1042-3 
express engine in colour, facing 0673 
Southey, Robert, l^luglish poet and his- 
torian, one of the Lake School of poets ; 
horn Bristol 1771 ; died Greta Hall 
near Keswick 1843 : see page 2472 
child labour condemned, 1828 
on quackadamising, 2158 
I)ocms : sec J^octry Index 
portrait, 2471 

South Foreland. Kentish headland be- 
tween Deal and Dover, at the east en- 
trance to the Euglish Channel 
South Georgia. South Atlantic whaling 
station, a dependency of the Falkland 
Islands : 6549 

Sir Ernest Shackleton’s burial place, 
3422, 6562 

South Kensington Museum, Sir Aston 
\Vcbb builds it, 4231 
South Magnetic Pole, discovery of, 6554 
South Pole, Antarctic explorers : 

Amundsen, Scott, 6549 
length of night, 2742 
what it would he like if we could 
stand there, 6846 

exploration scenes, 0548, 6553,' 6555, 
6557, G559 

map of Antarctica, 0551 
Southport. Lancashire watering-place 
at the mouth of the Rihhlc. 77.600 
South Sea Bubble (1720), scheme of 
Sir John Blount, a director of the South 
Sea Company, to pay olf the English 
national debt. Kew stock was raised, 
rose rapidly, and then fell with a crash, 
bringing ruin to many, 1327 
South Sea Islands, natives dive into sea 
for fresh u'atcr, 4638 
South Shetlands. Uninhabited island 
group in the South Atlantic, under the 
Falkland Islands. The seal fishery 
is important 

South Shields. Tyneside port in Dur- 
ham, exporting coal and manufactur- 
ing chemicals and ships. 120,000 
South Victoria Land, Antarctica, 6550 
Southv/ark. Ancient London borough 
with Anglican and Homan Catholic 
cathedrals. 185,000 
arcliitecture of Anglican cathedral, 5871 
views, 1217, 5881 

Southwell. Ancient Kottinghamshire 
cathedral city, the splendid miirster 
dating from the 12th centuiy. (3200) 
south transept door, 5877 
South-West Africa. Formerly a German 
colony, but now a protectorate of the 
Union of South Africa ; area 322,000 
square miles ; population 210,000 
(20,000 whites) ; capital ^Yindhoek 
(3500 whites). Most of it suffers from 
insufiicient rainfall, stock-raising being 
the staple industry, but there are large 
copper mines at Tsumcb and diamond 
fields at Liideritz Bay. WalliscliBay is 
the only good port : 3188 
Southwold. ^Yatering- place and fishing 
port in Suffolk. (3400) 

Sovereign, coin, standard weiuhtof, 5391 
Soviet, meaning of word, 6016 
Russia under Soviet rule, 5898 
Soviet Republic.^, Union of, Russia’s 
new name, 6016 

Sowbread, ivy-leaved, in colour, 4007 
Sow-tliistle, Avhat it is like, 4542, 4541 
species, in colour, 4004, 5144 
Soxhlefc’s apparatus, for extracting 
soluble constituents from a substance 
with the minimum quantity of solvent, 
such as ether 

Soya bean, valuable food, 2432 
as it grows, 2441 

Spai watering-place near Lidge, eastern 
Belgium. 10,000 
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Space, what is meant by it, 861 
immeii.sity, 2996, 3725, 3854 
measurement explained, 4834 
what is contained in it, 12, 139 . 
do all things move in space ? 6233 
Spade, how to mend, 2488 
Spade the gardener, game, 5687 
Spain. Kingdom of south-west Europe ; 
area 195.000 square miles ; population 
21,700,000 ; capital Madrid (750,000). 
It consists largely of a high tableland, 
the western part of which is generally 
colder' and wetter than the east, and 
is traversed from cast to west by five 
large mountain ranges. The mineral 
wealth is very considerable, copper 
being found in the Rio Tinto region ; 
quicksilver at .Almaden in Castile ; 
lead at Linares in Andalusia : salt in 
Catalonia ; Ron in Biscaya ; and coal 
ill Asturias. Catalonia is the chief in- 
dustrial region, manufacturing corks 
and cotton ; the oast produces great 
quaiititie.s of fruit, cereals, and wine ; 
while sheep and pigs are bred in Estre- 
inadura. The largest towns arc Bar- 
celona (725,000), Valencia (250,000), 
Seville (200,000), Malaga (150,000), 
Saragossa (140,000), Murcia ^40,000), 
Bilbao (110,000), Granada (110,000), 
and Cartagena (100,000): see 5269 
architecture : sec Spanisli architecture 
Armada defeated, 1084, 3880 
art : sec Spanish art 
colonies in America break away, 5276 
history told by Prescott, 4333 
literature : see Spanish literature 
Moorish occupation, 687 
Ketherlaiids under Spain, 3880, 5527 
Pictures of Spain 
flags in colour, 4012 
industrial life, 5271, 5273 
Inquisition scene, 493 
life among the people, 5275, 5277 
railway engine, 3512 
scenes from cities and country, 5279-86 
Maps of Spain 

animal life of the country, 5406 
general and political, 5404 
industrial life, 5408-9 
physical features, 5405 
plant life, 5407 

showing historical .events, 5410-11 
Spalato. Chief Yngo-Slav port in Dal- 
matia, with remains of a vast palace of 
Diocletian. The cathedral is built on a 
ruined Roman temple. 35,000 : see 
page 4553 

Roman buildings, 2882, 5504 
Spaniards. A very mixed people in- 
habiting Spain and scattered over South 
America. Strong evidences of the pre- 
historic cave men are to be found in 
Spain, and the later Neolithic men came 
as the Iberian branch of the brown 
Mediterranean race. Later on Celts, 
Phoenicians, Alans, Vandals, and Visi- 
goths settled in Spain, and the Moors 
overran tlie south. The temperament 
of the modern Spaniard is a very un- 
balanced one ; the people arc lazy and 
vainglorious, only the Catalans being a 
really iiidiistriou.s group 
Spaniel, characteristics, 670 
jnctiires of varieties, 065, G6G, 668 
Spanish architecture, styles, 5994 
Moorish work, 5622 
Renaissance period and Plateresquc 
decoration, 8372 

pictures, 5621, 5623, .5625, 5629-33 
Spanish art, its story, with pictures, 
1307 

Spanish chestnut, or .sweet chestnut, 
family to which it belongs, 4038 
uses of wood, 3788 
where it came from, 2066 
fruit in colour, 3669 
how they grow, 2067 
tree, leaves and flowers, 3551 
Spanish fly : sec Cantha rides 
Spanish language, development, 5055 
number of people who speak it, 2415 
Spanish literature, 5055 
Spanish moss, nature and use, 3058 
the way it grows, 3059 
Spanish newt, amphibian, 4745 
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Sparking plug, what it is, 4320 
in four-cylinder engine, 4322-2.3 
in two-stroke engine, 4327 
Sparrow, varieties and habits, 2901 
varieties in colour, 2708, 2899 
Sparrov/hawk, characteristics, 3631 
bird in colour, 27GG 
pursuing cliafrinches, 3627 
specimens, 3636 

Sparta, site of old and new citie.s, 5372 
Dorian centre, 4024 
Gth-century sphinx found there, 4030 
Spartacist, name^given in Germany to 
members of an extreme revolutionary 
socialist movement wliicli vras active 
from 1916-19, being suppressed after 
serious lighting by the Republican 
troops. Tlie term was derived from 
Spartaciis, the Thracian slave who led 
the insurgents in the Servile war in 
Italy, in the 1st century B.c. 

Spartans, defence of Tiiennopylae, 3123 
idea of courage, 373, 5372 
who were they ? 5372 
Spasm, muscular spasms, 4996 
Spathe, in botany, 6495 
S.P.C.K. stands for Society for the Pro- 
motion of Cliristian Knowledge 
Speaker, who is jMr. Speaker ? 2300 
Speaking-tube, dilferent from tele- 
phone, 1725 

Spear, origin of fork, 2909 
Spear plume thistle, in colour, 4288 
Spearv/ing fly, under microscope, 3881 
Specific Gravity, meaning of, 814, 4953 
explanatory diagram, 4953 
Sec also Gravitation 
Specifle name, what it is, 6490 
Speckbacker, Albert, French army held 
up by, story, 6951 

Speckled wood butterfly, with egg, cater 
pillar, and clirysalis, in colour, 6205 
Spectacled bear, 787 
Spectacles, used in 13th century, 1883 
Spectator, The, newspaper started by 
Steele and Addison, 1731 
Spectrograph, spectroscope in which a 
sensitive photographic plate take.s the 
place of the eyepiece 
Spectro-heliograph, special kind of 
spectrograph used in photographing the 
Sun 

Spectrometer, for measuring the angu- 
lar deviation of light rays as they pass 
through a prism 

Spectrophotometer, for comparing the 
intensities of two spectra 
Spectroscope, analysis of stars by, 3850 
Sir W. Huggins develops, 3616 
how used, in colour, facing 3725 
Spectrum, discoveiy by Sir Isaac 
Newton, 5816 

colours wiiich form it, 3784 
significance of lines, 3850 
in colour, facing 3725 
Speech, things diflicult to say, 632 
how did men learn to talk ? 6229 
who began talking ? 2785 
why can’t a baby talk when it is born ? 
6599 

Speed, Harold, his picture, Rosalind 
gives Orlando a chain, 1103 - 

Speed, of comets, 3602 
rate at which falling object travels, 
4835 

how do we know the speed of light ? 
4993 

See also Astronomy tables and 
Mind Velocities table 

Table of Speed ix :\Itle3 per nom: 
AXD YAUDS per second 



■Miles 

Yards 

Horse walkino: 

4 . , 

1-9 

Horse trotting 

9 . . 

4-4 

Horse cantering . 

9 . . 

4-4 

Horse galloping . 

15 

7*3 

Racehorse 

30 . . 

14-5 

Greyhound . . 

50 

27-3 

Express train 

GO . . 

29-3 

Carrier pigeon 

GO . . 

29-3 

Eagle 

69 . . 

33-75 

Swallow . . . . •. 

. 148 . . 

73 

Sound 

— 

307 

Light , . . . 186,000 miles per 

second. 

Wireless waves 186,000 miles per second 


Speed 

T^U3le op Speeds ^^Ietees per 


Second 


Growth of bamboo 

•0000072 

Brogress of a glacier . . 
riow of blood ill a tadpole’s 

•0000099 

tail 

•0005 

Snail’s progress 

R.owing at Oxford and Cam- 

•0015 

bridge Boat Race . . 

5-79 

Ordinary wind 

6 

Elight of a fly 

7-02 

Reindeer drawing a sledge . . 

8-4 

Skater on roller skates . . 

Eall of a body to thenartb 

9-45 

after one second of fall . . 

9-81 

Eoot race 

9-89 

Eresh breeze 

10 

Raindrops 

11 

Skater on ice 

32-14 

Trotting horse 

13-53 

Galloping horse 

18-71 

Greyhound 

25-34 

Express train at 00 miles an 


hour 

20-82 

Elight of the carrier pigeon. . 

27 

Tempest 

30 

Elight of an eagle 

31 

Cane wlien giving a beating. . 

82-5 

Hurricane 

40 

Cyclone 

A point in latitude of Paris in 

115-78 

Earth’s rotation 

305 

Sound in free dry air . . 

331-1 

A point on the Equator . . 
Moon’s revolution round the 

463 

Earth (apogee) . . . . 

970 

Sound in water 

1435 


A point on the equator of 

Jupiter 12,491 

The Earth’s revolution round 

the Sun 29,516 

Meteorites .. . .12,000 to 71,000 

Speed indicator, in aeroplane, 4092 
Speedometer, how does it worlc ? 61 
how dial and rotary work, 02, 63 
Speed recorder, on ships, 3576 
Speedwell, Pilgrim Pathers’ ship, 1206, 
3474 

Speedwell, varieties, in colour, 4285, 
4420, 4002, 4908 

Speke, John Hanning, English African 
explorer ; horn Jordans, Somerset, 
1827 ; died Bath 1804 ; discoverer of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza: 3006 
appeals to hostile natives, 3005 
portraits, 1827, 2997 
Spelling bee, game, 1372 
Spencer, Herbert, English philosopher 
and sociologist ; bora Derby 1820 ; 

died Brighton 1903 
studies of the mind, 3050, 4034 
theories about the Universe, 5076, 5444 
portrait, 1826 

portrait, with parents, 4135 
Spending, how to spend inones’’, 5755 
See also Money 

Spenser, Edmund, English poet, the 
most famous of the Elizabethans in his 
day ; bom London about 1552 ; died 
there 1599 ; author of the Eaerie 
' Queen : 739 

Eaerie Queen, stories from, 5919 
poems : sec Poetry Index 
Baleigli’s friendship with him, 5207 
poets dropping pens in his grave, 741 
portrait, 1820 

reading poem to Raleigh, 739 
Sperm whale, or Cachalot, characteris- 
tics, 2149, 4858, 5230 ' 

picture, 2147 

Spenin Mountains. Mountain range in 
Korthem Ireland, in Tyrone and 
Londonderry, 2250 feet 
Spey, Second longest Scottish river, 
flowing through Inverness-shire and 
Morayshire into the North Sea, It is a 
famous salmon stream. 107 miles 
Spezzia. One of the most important 
naval ports of Italy, on a sheltered bay 
south-east of Genoa. II ere are the chief 
shijjbiiilding yards, arsenal, and docks of 
the Italian fleet. 75,000 
S.P.G. stands for Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel 
Sphenodon, curious lizard, 4893 
Sphere, how to find area of surface, 


t 

‘ INDEX 

cubic contents, and cubic contents of 
segment of sphere : see Weights and 
Measures, quickest way of finding 
things 

Spherometer, for measuring the curva- 
ture of spherical surfaces 
Sphex wasp, cricket-eating family, 5842 
near its burrow, 5834 
Sphin.'c, what it was, and its place in 
Egyptian architecture, 5379 
the Great Sphinx 3901, 5379, 6868 
avenue of sphinxes at Karnak, 5387 
Great Sphinx, 534 
sculptured examples, 3893, 3896 
Sphinx couchant, heraldic charge, 4986 
Spliygmograph, a]iparatus that traces 
on a jiaper moved by clockwork changes 
in tension in the blood of an artery 
Sphygmomanometer, for measuring tlie 
tension of the blood in an artery 
Spice, plants which yield, 2803 
plants in colour, 2G8G 
Spicknel : see Spignel 
Spider, the spider family, 6591 
pictures of spiders, 5591, 5593, 5597 
under microscope, 1912, 1914 
See also specific names 
Spider Fight, comic Greek poem, 6181 
Spider orchid, what it is like, 5267 
flower, in colour, 5395 
Spignel, or Bald-money, origin of name, 
5520 

flower, in colour, 5641 
Spike, in botany, 0495 
Spiked goat grass, seeds work along the 
ground, 946 

Spiked star o£ Bethlehem, member of 
Amaryllis family, 4780 
Spikenard plant, member of Valerian 
family, 6010 

ploughman’s spikenard, flower, 5761 
Spinach, of Goo.sefoot family, 2438 
Spinal column : see Backbone 
Spinal cord, brain’s connection with, 15 69 
structure, 28u0 

Spinalunza, how children saved the 
towm, story,. 6569 

Spindle, spinning twine for nets, 435 
Spindle tree, fruit, in colour, 3071 
Spine : see Backbone 
Spinel, mineral, 1301 
Spinet, piano compared with, 675 
Spinifer, how its seed is scattered, 949 
Spinning ant, nest, 5965 
types, 5961 

Spinning- jenny, invented by Har- 
greaves, 172, 5939 
in spinning hemp, 433 
Spinning-mule, invented by Crompton, 
172, 5941 

Spinning water-frame, invented by Ark- 
WTight, 172 

Spinoza, Baruch, Jewish philosopher, 
a student of Descartes ; born Amster- 
dam 1632 : died The Hague 1677 : see 
page 4840 
rejeefo bribe, 4836 
Spiny-tailed iguana, reptile, 4493 
Spiraea, flower, 6377 
Spiral gear, in mechanics, 6350 
Spire, finest in England at Salisbury 
Cathedi-al, 5871 

Spires. Or Speyer, old Bavarian city on 
the Rhine, with a catliedrnl dating from 
the 11th century. 25,000 : see pages 
5746, 5750 

Spirit, Jesus declared the Si)irit to be 
the master of life, 1666 
Spirit (alcohol), tax explained, 4860 
Spirit King, The, story, 4488 
Spirit level, for determining a horizontal 
plane by means of a closed glass tube 
containing ether and alcohol, and in 
which tlierc is a bubble 
how docs it work ? 5616 
Spirometer, for measuring differences 
in capacity of the human lungs 
Spithead. Strait between Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight forming the 
eastern entrance to Southampton 
Water. It is 12 miles long, and on its 
north shore .is the entrance to Ports- 
mouth Harbour 

view from Hyde, Isle of Wight, 1592 
Spitsbergen. Mountainous Arctic archi- 
pelago, abounding in glaciers. Dis- 
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covered by Barents in 159G, during the 
17th and 18th centuries it was the 
chief centre of the whale fishery, tliough 
owing to their indiscriminate slaughter 
rvhales arc practically extinct. Bird life 
is abundant in summer, and there are 
large deposits of coal : 4601, 6437 
glacier, 2249 
Red Bay, 5789 ' 

Spleen, organ of boay, 1069 
Spleen wort, various species, 1798, 1800 
Splendid dolichotoma, beetle, in colour, 
facing 0327 

Splendid grass parakeet, in colour, 3142 
Splicing, splicing a stick, 1368 
Splinter, how to get a splinter out, 1493 
Split moss, spore capsules, 947 
Splagen Pass. Alpine highway leading 
from the Rhine valley in .SAvitzerland to 
the Lake Como basin, Italy, 0950 feet 
Spokane. Lumbering, - mining, fruit- 
growing, and manufacturing centre in 
Washington State, U-S.A. 110,000 
Spoleto. Ancient city of central Italy, 
famous for its fine cathedral with 
frescoes by Lippo Lippi. 10,000 
Spondyles, shell, 1179 
Sponge, one of the lowest order of 
animals, 1291 

the story of the sponge, 6695 
how to clean one, 258 
fragments under microscope, 1913-14 
pictures of industry, series, 1291-5 
Spontaneous Combustion : see Bacillus 
sub tills 

Spool-rack, how to make a spool-rack, 
and picture, 2860 
Spoon, manufacture, 2913 
why do we put a spoon in a glass before 
pouring in hot water ? 3648 
at various stages of manufacture, 2909 
bowl being shaped, 2913 
Spoonbill, bird, 3873, 3868 
roseate spoonbill, in colour, 3262 
Spoons, game, 1746 
Spore, in plants, 704, 1578 
Sporochnus, stalked, seaweed, 3414 
Sporophyll, what it is, 6490 
Spotted crake, bird, in colour, 3024 
Spotted cuscus, animal, 2390’ 

Spotted flycatcher, bird, in colour, 2897 
Spotted knot beetle, in colour, 0335 
Spotted mosquito, chrysalis, 0082 
Spotted native cat, or dasyure, 2395 
Spotted orchid, what it is like, 4781 
Spotted salamander, amphibian, 4745 
S.P.Q.R. means The Senate and People 
of Rome. The letters stand for the 
words Senatus Populusque Romanus 
Sprat, fish, characteristics, 5102 
fishing in North Sea, 5727 
picture, 5105 ; in colour, facing 6101 
Spreader, apparatus used in making 
Panama Canal, 2173 
Spreading bell-flower, description, 4781 
flower, in colour, 4906 
Spreading millet grass, 3308 
Spreading orache, what it is like, 5762 
Spreading sea lavender, flower, 5761 
Spree. Branch of the Havel, a tributary 
of the Elbe, which flows past Berlin 
Spring (mechanical), watch’s spring and 
its working explained, 1184 
position on motor-car, 4324-25 
Spring (season), allegorical painting by 
Botticelli, 509 
painting by Mauve, 3775 
symbolical picture, 207 
stars in Spring as seen by ancients, 2991 
Spring (water), fresh water springs in 
sea, 4638 

how it is formed, 1413 
New Zealand’s hot springs, 2694 
pouring into tunnel, 0227 
Spring bitter vetch, seeds, 940 
Springbuck, gazelle of S, Africa, 1400 
Spring cinquefoil, flower, in colour. 4420 
Spring equinox, what it is, 6975 
Springfield. Town of Massaclmsetts, 
U.S.A., with textile and engineering 
industries. 110,000 
Spring of Saint Boniface, story, 5958 
Spring squirrel, in Abyssinia, 1030 
Spring-tail, insect family, 5722, 5721 
hairy-backed, under microscope, 1914 
Sprocket wheel, 6349-50 
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Spru 

spruce fir, description, 3789 * 

tree, leaves and flowers, 8549 
Spurge, species in colour, 3067, 4661 
vrood spurge, 4779 

Spurge hawk moth, and caterpillar, in 
colour, facing 5935 
Spurge laurel, flower, 4778 
fruit, in colour, 3605 
Spurn Head. Headland on the York- 
sliire coast, lying across tha mouth o£ 
the Humber 

Squacco heron, bird, 3803 
Squarcione, Francesco, Italian painter ; 
born Padua 1394 : died there 1474 ; 
founder of the Paduan school and 
teacher of Mantegna : 931 
Square, how to And dimensions : see 
Weights and iSIeasurcs, quickest way 
of flnding things 

how to make a square from ten pieces of 
card, 3960, 4095 

problem of the chequered square, witli 
picture, 6563, 5686 
queer pictures built from squares, 250 
square puzzle, and picture, 4592, 4711 
train made from, and picture, 508 
can we square a circle ? 4265 
Square Measure : see Weights and 
Measures 

Squid, species of cuttle, 2149, 5232 
picture, 5229 

Squier, General, American engineer ; 
discovered that trees pick up wireless 
waves, 312 

Squiggles, how to play, with picture, 
6302 

Squill, plant, description, 2890 
plant, in colour, 2087 
vernal squill, 5701 

Squire, John Ceilings, English poet and 
literary critic ; born Plymouth 1884 : 

see page 4084 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Squirrel, species and habits, 1030 
how to keep a pet squirrel, 6927 
various types, 1031-3 

Sec also under specific names 
Squirrel, The, Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s 
ten-ton ship, 1020, 5207 
Srinagar. Capital of Kashmir, India, 
on the Jhelum. Very picturesque, with 
boat dwellings and wooden bridges, it 
makes fancy wares. 150,000 
Staff, why is one sometimes given to an 
engine driver ? 6728 
Staffa. Island in the Inner Hebrides 
containing several splendid caverns, 
notably Fiiigal’s Cave, 216 
Stafford. Capital of Staffordshire, on 
the Sow. A railway centre, it has l30ot 
and engineering industries, and a fine 
parish church and castle. 29,000 
arms, in colour, 4991 
Staffordshire. English Midland county ; 
•area 1158 square miles ; population 
1,330,000 ; capital Stafford. In the 
south is the Black Country, with coal- 
fields and ironworks, and here are 
Wolverhampton, Walsall, Smethwick, 
West Bromwich, and Wednesbury ; 
the north contains the Potteries, the 
centre of which is Stoke-on-Trent. Other 
towns arc Burtou-on-Trent, Lichfield, 
and Tam worth 
brine reservoir, 1540 
Stag-beetle, home in old trees, 6332 
male, in colour, 0335 
Staghorn moss, fioM'crless plant, 3408 
Stag in the Ox-stall, fable, with picture, 
3865 

Stag Looking into the Water, fable, 3743 
Stag with One Eye, fable, with pictme, 
3991 

Stains, how to clean stained clothes, 256 
Staircase, moving, how it works, 683 
Stalactite, what is a stalactite ? 6845 
Australian caves, 0845 
Calgardup cave. West Australia, 2006 
Stalagmite, what it is, 6845 
in Australian cave, 0845 
polished section of crust, 2005 
Stalked sporochnus, seaweed, 3414 
Stamen, in botany, 332, 831 
different forms, 335, 0495 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, Bede House, 
or Browne’s Hospital, 6240 


Stamp : eee Postage stamp 
Stamp Duty, what the Stamp Duties 
are, 4659 

Stance, meaning of word, 745 
Standard, ])ictures of British standards, 
in colour, 2405, 2408 
&iandard Oil Company, oil pipe-line 
system, 2968 

Standing, how we balance, 3405 
Stand-up megs, game, 5562 
Stanley, Henry Morton, Welsh explorer 
in the Congo basin ; born near Den- 
bigh 1841 ; died London 1904 ; rescued 
Livingstone and Emin Ikisha : see 
pages, 3004, 6749 

■wrote words of Psalm in his diary, 2110 
portrait, 1827, 2997 
Stanley, Thomas, portrait by Lely, 1921 
Stanley, Rev. William, heroism during 
plague, 2020 

Stanley Falls, on Congo river, 6742 
Stanley Harbour, Women of, story, 5582 
Stanleyville, town, Belgian Congo, 6749 
Stannaries. Old name for tin mines in 
Devon and Cornwall, stannum being the 
Latin for tin. These mines once had 
their own laws and customs, and the 
term is retained in the title of Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries 
Stannite, tin pyrites, mineral, 1304 
Stanza, Spenserian typo analysed, 742 
Staple, Anglo-Saxon name for stone 
from which many place names are 
derived, 587 

Star, the stars in their brightness, 3725 
what we know about the stars, 3849 
what is happening in the sky, 3973 
bending of light prevents us seeing 
exactly where they are, 5937 
classical derivation of names, 3518 
comparison with Sun, 3116 
constellations named, 2991 
first map drawn by Tliales, 3487 
Kapteyn’s theory that stars are moving 
in two great streams, 1678, 6545 
legends of, 6589 
light due to power of, 559 
why we cannot see a faint star if we 
look straight at it, 3783 
why wc mistake double stars for single, 
3782 

Wonder Questions 
are the stars round ? 6729 
do the stars fall down ? 5000 
how can we tell a star from a planet ? 
1550 

how many stars are there ? 5250 
how many stars do we see ? 5127 
what holds them in their place ? 190 
where arc they in the daytime ? 1300 
why arc there more stars some nights 
than others ? 684 
why do they twinlvle ? 5858 
why do we not see the stars by day and 
by night ? 1918 

Pictures of Stars 

Algol passing dark companion, 3851 
as .seen by the ancients, 2991-4 
Betelgeuse compared with Sun, 3S49 
binary Castor, position at different 
dates, 3851 

cluster in Canes Venatici, 3975 
direction finding by stars, 3729-32 
distance from Earth, 3726 
Great Bear, movements, 3725 
Milky Way photographed, 3727 
jNIizar, double star, 3851 
multiple star in Orion, 3851 
Northern Stars in middle of months, 
3729-32 

Southern Stars in middle of mouths 
3729-32 

what stai*s are made of, in colour, facing 
3725 

Zeta Cancri, in different years, 3851 
See also names of Stars 
Starch, conversion from sugar, 4346 
vast importance, 6338 
why does It stiffen clothes ? 1048 
See also Carbohydrate 
Star Chamber, ancient court for the 
trial of various offences ; abused by 
Charles I, who used it to raise money 
for his exchequer ; abolished 1641 
Star day, what it is, 5120 
Starfish, characteristics, 6702 
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bird’s foot starfish, 6697 
opening oyster shell, 6697 
under microscope, 1910, 1913-15 
Starling, bird family, 2891 
speed of flight, 5864 
pictures, 2765, 2892-8 
Star of Bethlehem, member of amaryllis 
family, 4780 

Starr, American engineer, inventor of 
electric lamp, 1093 
Starry clover, seed, 910 
Starry ray, flsli in colour, facing 5106 
Starry saxifrage, 6519, 5521 
Starry scabious^^eecls, 946 
Stars and Stripes, history of America’s 
flag, 2403 

Star-thistle, flower, in colour, 5144 
Star wheel, in meclianics, 6350 
Stassfurt, famous German salt mines in 
Prussian Saxony, 4425 
State, how we are looked after by the 
State, 6253 

dispute with Church, 0921 
inspectors wiio see laws ara obeyed, 6255 
State Archives, origin of, 5386 
States General, French representative 
assembly, 648, 3924 
States-General, in Ketherlands, first 
national assembly, 5527 
Statesman, Britisli statesmen, 2133 
Status quo, or status quo ante, Latin for 
The continuance of a former condition 
Statute Lav;, consists of Acts of X^arlia- 
ment, 4773, 4901 

Statute of Labourers, what it was, 3638 
Stavanger. Great fishing port in south- 
west Norway, with a 13th-century 
cathedral. 44,000 : see page 5772 
Stead, William Thomas, British journa- 
list, born 1849 ; died 1912 : memorial 
in London, 1222 

Stealing, once punished by banging, 243 
keeping lost articles tantamount to 
stealing, 4902 

Steam, its mighty power, 3205 
Dr. Joseph Black's work, 2748 
expansion of, 3205, 3331 
force explained, 1414 
futiu'e as power, 3214 
in water gas manufactui'e, 3448 
pressure in locomotive, 3943 
weight of a cubic foot ; .sec Weights 
and Measures, weight of materials 
why does steam put a light out ? 686 
Steam blast, invention, 2754 
Steamboat : see Ship 
Steam-carriage, of 19th century, 1580 
Steam chest, in railway engine, 3946 
Steam coach, Duke of Wellington out 
for a ride, 2745 

Steam engine, development of steam as 
power, 3208 

Newcomen’s improved by a boy wbo 
wanted to play, 5017 
Newcomen’s pump engine, 2716, 3209 
pumping engine invention in coal mine 
led to railways, 5884 
turbine displaces reciprocating engine 
in ships, 8574 

Watt’s inventions, 2748, 3209 

Pictures of Steam Engines 
double-acting, how eyfinder works, 3209 
driving an electric dynamo, .011 
engine of the Comet, 4SG2 
first steam engine made by Hero, 2747 
Gurney secs Trevithick at work. 2755 
Gurney trying his road coach, 2749 
Murdock’s locomotive, 2747 
Newcomen’s model, 2747 
Newcomen’s pump, how it works, 3‘209 
reciprocating engine for ship, 3213 
single-acting, how cylinder works, 3209 
Trevithick on his locomotive, 2749 
Watt showing model to Boulton, 2749 
See also Railway Engine 
Steam pipes, in railway engine, 3946 
Steamship : see Sliip 
Steamship Lines, fiags, in colour, 4016 
Steam shovel, for road-making. 2161 
Steam turbine, dcvcloiunent, 3214 
modern liner’s turbines. 2661 
first steam turbine, invented by Hero 
of Alexandria, 2745 
Sir Charles Parsons invents it, 3738 
sliip ’s turbine, 3211, 3213 
what the inside is like, 3211 


' Stear 

. Stearine, candles made of, 3762 
Steel, how it is made, 1183 
conductivity : sec Heat, Heat con- 
ductors 

made ill electric furnace, 1228 
melting point : sec Heat, melting 
points of metals 
passing X-rays through, 2470 
processes invented by Siemens and 
Ucssemer, 5948 
properties, 309, 360, 1183 
weight of a cubic foot : sec ^ycights and 
Measures, weight of materials 
why does steel strike c^spark when liit 
by a stone ? 4517 *’ 
manufacture, 49-58 
works at Bilbao, 5273 

Sec also industries maps under 
names of countries 

Steele, Sir Richarcl, Irish essayist and 
writer of plays, literary partner of 
Joseph Addison; born Dublin 1672; 

died Carmarthen 1729: see page 1730 
Addison dictating essay to, 1731 
Steelyard, The. English depot of the 
Hanseatic League on the Thames near 
London Bridge 

Steen, Jan, Dutch portrait painter ; 
born Leyden about 1G2G; died there 
1679 : sec page 1428 
Steer, Philip V/iison, English land- 
scape painter, one of the founders of the 
Xew English Art Club ; born Birken- 
head 1860 ; see page 2677 
Stefan of Rumania, story, 6194 
Stegomyia : see Mosquito 
Stegosaur, prehistoric creature, 11 
Stein, Sir Aurel, British archaeologist; 
born 1862 : work in excavating bmiecl 
cities of Ehotaii, 6994 
Stein, Heinrich Friedrich Karl, Baron 
von. German statesman, born 1757 ; 
diecl 1831 ; Napoleon’s defeat largely 
due to him, 5895 

Steinheil, Carl, German pioneer of the 
telegraph ; born Rappoltsweiler, Al- 
sace, 1801; died Munich 1870: see 
page 3359 
portrait, 3359 

Stella, S.S., heroism of stewardess, 6448 
Stellenbosch. Oldest South African 
town after Cape Town, having been 
founded in 1681. Here is one of the 
Union’s foiu* universities. (4000) 
Stelvio Pass. Alpine highway between 
the Val Tcllina and the valley of the 
Adige. It carries the highest carriage 
road in Europe. 9000 feet : 21 68 
Stems, in botany, different kinds, 6494 
Stencilling, how to do it, with picture, 
4707 

how to make a stencil plate, 4592 
Stephen, king of England, born abont 
1100 ; died 1154 : see page 718 
Stephen, St., first Christian martyr, 
his teaching and death, 5882 
in dispute with doctors, painting by 
Caipaccio, 278 
martyrdom, 5678 

Stephen, St., the first [Magyar king and 
founder of Christianity in Hungary ; 

reigned 997-1038 : see 4547, 4549 
Stephen, Sir Leslie, English author ; 
born London 1 832 ; died there 1904 : 
see page 3832 

Stephens, James : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Stephens, W. Reynolds, In Arms of 
[Morpheus, painting by, 3524 
Stephenson, George, Emzlish inventor, 
son of a colliery engincman ; born 
Wylam near Newcastle 1781 ; died 
near Chesterfield 1848; builder of the 
Rocket, the first successful locomotive 
to run on rails, 2754 
effect of railway on England in 19tli 
century, 1584 

Livcrpool-Mauchester line, 2755, 3950 
railway gauge fixed, 3948 
Rocket engine. 2755, 8214 
tube boiler, 3212 

at work on model of Rocket, 2753 
first railway bridge built by him, 2747 
portraits, 1S26, 4135 
lloeket as it is today. 2747 
Rocket on its first journey, 2750 
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Stephenson, Robert, British engineer 
and son of George Stei)henson, born 
1803 ; died 1859 ; see page. 2754 
Britannia Bridge built by, 548 
portrait, with father, 4135 
Steppes. Vast grassy plains in south- 
east Russia and West Siberia : see 
pages 2127, 6014 
vegetation found on, 1070 
Step pulleys, for tv'o speeds, 6349 . 

Step Pyramid, built by King Zoser, 6978 
Stereoscope, how it works, 1046 
Stereotelescope, binocular telescope 
often used as a range finder 
Sterilisation, in modern surgery, 2624 
Sterling, John, Scottish author ; born 
1806: died .1844: Carlyle’s biography 
of niin, 3216 

Stethoscope, Lacnncc’s invention, 2504 
Laonnoc treating patient, 2503 
Stettin. Important German Baltic 
port, and capital of Pomerania, on the 
Oder. It has large cement, sugar, and 
shipbuilding trades. 250,000 : sec 
pages 4311, 4426 
Hansa Bridge, 4433 
Stevens, Alfred, English sculptor, the 
greatest of the 19th century ; born 
Blandford, Dorset, 1818 ; died London 
1875 ; see page 4766 
Mother and Child, painting by, 3660 
Stevens, Alfred, Belgian painter, born 
1826 ; died 1906 ; The Present, 
painting by, 3535 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Scottish 
poet, essayist, and novelist ; born 
Edinburgh, 1850 : died Samoa 1894 
as essayist, 2970, 2972 
as storyteller, 3712 
for poems see Poetry Index 
poetry for cluldren, 4082 
powers of describing a journey, 38.29 
tomb in Samoa, 3422 
memorial tablet, 3713 
portrait, 1827 
portrait, with mother, 4134 
Stewardess of the Stella, story, 6446 
Stewart, Allan, Sir Galahad, painting 
by him, 6948 

Stewart Island, New Zealand, Paterson 
Inlet, 2695 

Stheno, classical monster, 3530, 3736 
Stibnite, sulphide of antimony, 1302 
Stick, why does a stick make a noise 
when svning in the air ? 1184 
Stick and ring, game, 3108 
Stickerchief, game, 1863 
Stick insect, natural camouflage, 5718 
several on twig, 5719 
Stickleback, characteristics, 4978 
fish, in colour, facing 5197, 5101 
fifteen-spincd, 5105 

Stigand, Archbishop, picture in Bay eux 
Tapestry, 713 
Stigma, what it i.s, 586 
of meadow fox-tail gi-ass, 581 
Stilbite, mineral, 1304 
Stilted plover, bird, 3875 
Sting, why does a bee sting ? 190 
Sting-bull, or great weaver, fish, 5098 
Stinging nettle, uses, 4283 
what makes a nettle sting ? 61 
what liappen.s when it stings, 26G2 
Sting-ray, fish, poisonous tail, 5101 
Stirling. Historic capital of Stirling- 
shire, on the Forth. Its castle was a 
palace of the Scottish kings. 21,000 : see 
pages 894, 952 
pictures, 1336-8 

Stirlingshire. Scottish central county ; 
area 451 square miles ; population 
103,000 ; capital Stirling, Coal is mined 
round Falkirk 

Stitch, needlework stitches : see under 
specific names 

Stitch bird, honey-eater so called from 
its note, 3020 

Stitch wort, description, 4290 
lesser stitch wort, in colour. 5144 
Stjernhelm, George, first Swedish 
modern poet ; born Wika, Dalecarlia, 
1598 ; died Stockholm 1672 : see page 
4942 

Stoat, or ermine, characteristics and 
habits, 793 

pictirrc of animal, 789 
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Stock^(flowcr), its origin, 6258 
great sea .'^tock, in coloirr, 5644 
perfection stock, 6383 
Stock-dove, bird, 4123; in colour, 2898 
Stockholm. Capital and largest port 
of Sweden, on a cluster of islands at 
the entrance to Lake Miilar. One of 
the handsomest European cities, it has 
thriving shipbuilding, sugar, tobacco, 
iron, and textile industries, 425,000 : 

see page 5772 
faraons events there, 5779 
Town Hall, 6476 
pictures, 5765, 5782-3 
Stockport. Cheshire cotton manufac- 
turing town, on the Mersey. 125,000 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, built 
in four years, 2754 

Stockton-on-Tees. Ik rt in Durham 
with ship-building yards, ironworks, 
and glass and engineering industries. 

65,000 ; see page 841 
Stodart, M.A. : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Stoddard, Richard Henry: for poems see 
. Poetry Index 

Stoke-on-Trent. Centre of the Stafford- 
shire Potteries district, including Han- 
ley, Burslem, and Longton. Besides 
pottery, it makes machinery, and also 
has railway shops. 275,000 
Stoke Poges, Bucks., churchyard where 
Grey vTOte Elegy, 2103, 6149 
Stokes, Adrian, English landscape 
painter ; born Southport 1854 : see 
page 2546 

Stokesay Castle, Shropshire, example of 
13th-century fortress, 6235 
Stolen Bell, The, story, 6823 
Stolen Rope, The, story, 3014 
Stomach,: its work described, 2061 
Stomata, what they are, 459 
Stone, Nicholas, called Old Stone, 
English architect and stone-carver ; 
born Woodbury near Exeter, 1586 ; 

died London 1663 : see 1924, 6241 
Stone (in geology), quarrying trade in 
pictures, 5850 
in comets, 3604 
road foundation, 2159 

Wonder Questions 

could a stone be dropped through a 
hole through the earth ? 3395 
how is a stone made ? 4891 
where was the first house- built in 
stone ? 6978 

which is the best for building ? 4018 
why does a stone not burn ? 5981 
why will a hammer break it ? 4894 
cutting and shaping, 5855 
quarrying, 3850-52 
ripple-marks on, 2004 
scratcl.ics made by ice in Ice Age, 2004 
Stone (measure) : see Weights and 
Measures, avoirdupois weight 
Stone Age, horse drawings proved 
accurate by kincma, 6703 
traces in Egypt and Palestine, 198 
why so called, 192 
primitive drawings, 192-3 
Stone bass, fish in colour, facing 5100 
Stone bramble, fruit, in colour, 3671 
Stonechat, bird, in colour, 2900 
Stone circle, Bronze Ago, 467 
Stouecron, biting stoiiecrop, 5268, 5267 
English flower, in colour, 5643 
Stone curlew : sec Thick-knee 
Stone-fly, giant, insect, in colour, 5713 
Stonehaven. Scottish North Sea fishing 
port, capital of Kincardineshire. (5000) 
painting by David Muirhead. 2671 
Stonehenge. Prehistoric megalithic 
circles on Salisbury Plain, 21 miles 
from Amesbnry. The outer circle, 100 
feet across, is constructed of stones 16 
feet high, and the whole ■ is , now the 
property of the nation : 462, 5376 
views, 343, 467 

Stone humble-bee, in colour, 5714 
Stone-loach, carp family, 4979 
Stone raspberry, fruit, in colour, 3671 
Stonowort, grows under water, 1068 
Stonyhurst College, Lancashire, arms, in 
colour, 4989 

Store that Never Grew Less, story, 4850 
Stor Fiord, -Norwegian inlet, 5770 
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AFRICA 

Proud King of Kamera, .534 
retold in French, 4486 

Stories told to Kaffir Children 
Jackal and the Lion, 4969 
Rope that Broke, 4969 
Uncama’s Adventure, 4969 

. ASSYRIA 

Boy who Broke the Wings of the Wind, 
1273 

AUSTRALIA 

Tale of the Barrier Reef, 5830 
CHIKA 

Stories told in Chinese School Books 
Arrows for his Soldiers, 4854 
Chariot in the Mud, 3014 
Doctor who Learned to Swim, 4854 
Dream and the Deer, 3014 
Emperor’s Taxes, 3014 
Prince’s Gift, 4854 
Rats and the Salt, 4854 
Stolen Rope, 3014 
Tea that Never Came, 4854 
Why the General Went Back, 3014. 

Stories told of Chinese Boys 
Balldn the Hollow Post, 5707 
Big Jar of Water, 5707 
Boy who Found Light, 5707 
Boy Who Had No Paper, 5707 
Hole in the Wall, 5707 
Sleepy Student, 5707 
Weh of Cloth, 5707 
Willow-pattern Plate, 35 

DENMARK 
Lost Prince Havelok, 4363 

EGYPT 

Treasm'c of Rhampsinitus, 3622 
FABLES 

Adventures of Reynard the Fox, 5219 
Aesop’s Fables 

Ant and the Grasshopper, 3990 
Apple Tree, 4246 
Ass and the Dog, 4116 
Ass in the Lion’s Skin, 4246 
Belling the Cat, 4246 
Boastful Traveller, 4246 
Boy who Cried Wolf, 3866 
Boys and the Frogs, 3866 
Bull and the Goat, 3992 
Cat, the Eagle, and the Sow, 3865 
Crow and the Pitcher, 4245 
Dog and the Ass, 3744 
retold in French, 3993 ^ 

Dog and the Shadow, 4116 
Dog and the Thief, 4246 
Dog and the Wolf, 3990 


Dog in the Manger, 4246 
Donkey’s Wish, 3745 
Dove and the Ant, 4246 
Farmer and his Sons, 4116 
Farmer and the Stork, 3744 
retold in French, 3993 
Fat and Lean Fowls, 3992 
Fowl and the Jewel, 3992 
Fox and the Cock, 3991 
Fox and the Crow, 3744 
Fox and the Goat, 3990 
retold in French. 4117 
Fox and the Lion, 3990 
retold in French, 4117 
Fox and the Mask, 3992 
Fox and the Wolf, 3745 
Frogs who Wanted a King, 3743 
Goat and the Lion, 4115 
Goat and the Vine, 3866 
Hare and the Tortoise, 3745 
Hen and the Fox, 4115 
Horse and the Ass, 3744 
retold in French, 4117 
Jupiter and the Ass, 3990 
retold in French, 4117 
Lark and her Young Ones, 3866 
La\vj^er and the Pears, 3745 
retold in French, 3867 
Lion and the Bull, 3992 
Lion and the Bulls, 4115 
Lion and the Deer, 3992 
Man and his Negro Servant, 3865 
Man and the Forest, 4115 
Man and the Partridge, 3866 
• Man who Gave Up Singing, 3744 
Old Hound, 4116 
Proud Frog, 3743 . 

retold in French, 3867 
Snake and the File, 3992 
Sour Grapes, 4116 
Stag in the Ox-Stall, 3865 
Stag Looking into the Water, 3743 
retold in French, 3993 
Stag with One Ejx, 3991 
Thieves and the Cock, 4245 
Town and Country Mouse, 3991 
Travellers and the Axe, 4245 
Tw'o Cocks, 3990 
Two Frogs, 4115 
Vain Jackdaw, 3744 
retold in French, 3993 
Villager and the Viper, 3866 
Wind and the Sun, 4245 
Wolf and the Kid, 4116 
Wolf and the Kid, 3866 
retold in French, 4117 
Wolf and the Lamb, 3991 
Wolf and the Stork, 3743 
retold in French. 3867 
Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing, 3992 
Woman and the Hen, 4246 
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Bear in the Well, 3494 
Blue Jackal, 5218 
Cock-a-Doodle-Doo, 4973 
Crane and the Wise Crab, 3251 
retold in French, 6446 
Crocodile and the Monkey, 4359 
Cunny Rabbit and the Lion, 154 
Eglantine and the Myosote, 1028 
Elephants and the Moon, 4242 
Fox and the Faithful Horse, 2268 
retold in French, 6569 
Fox without a Tail, 4848 
How Mr. Cat became King, 411 
How the Wren became King, 1890 
retold in French, 5342 
Hungry Fox and the Kitten, 154 

Lessing’s Fables 
Ass with a Sore Foot, 3624 
Boastful Italian, 3624 
Fox and his Skin, 3624 
Goose that was only a Goose, 3624 
Knight on the Chessboard, 3624 
Shepherd and the Nightingale, 3624 
Why the Wolf -was Bravo, 3624 
Wolf who Repeuted, 3624 
Lord of the Lions, 2017 
Ostrich and its Critics, 3623 

Pilpay’s Fables 

Adder in a Burning Bush, 6934 
Falcon and the Hen, 6934 
Four Friends, 6933 
Fox and the Hen, 6933 
Iron-eating Rats, 6933 
King AYho Grew Kind, 6934 
Man Who Waited to be Fed, 6934 
Three Fishes, 6933 
Three Little Pigs, 28 
Traveller and the Heron, 4611 
Why the Tiger has Marks on his Face, 
4611 

Wise and Foolish Fairies, 3740 
FAIRY TALES 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, 1653 
Ali Baba and the Eovty Thieves, 283 
Babes in the Wood, 1519 
retold in French, 3623 
Beauty and .the Beast, 151 
Bird with the Golden Wings, 1396 
Boy Fiddler of Sicily, 287 . 

Brownie of Snaefell, 2020 
Cinderella, L7G1 
Cobbler and the Elves, 662 
Discontented Fir Tree. 4731 
Emperor’s Nightingale, 6073 
Enchanted Horse, 1271 
Fairy Maid of Van Lake, 2631 
retold in French, 3496 
Fairy’s Revenge, 2386 


STORIES, LEGENDS, AND 


Fainj Tales — contimied 
Giant witli 'Flirco Golden Hairs, 2509 
Hansel and Grctel, 3017 
Hop-o’-^My-Thumb, 5095 
Jack the Giant Killer, 055 
King of Leinster’s .Story-teller, 1391 
Knight and the Wonderfiil Stone, 781 
retold in Trench, 5312 
Land of Great Delight, 1118 
Land of lied Daisies, 0117 
Little Pixies of Land’s End, 1523 
Little Ked Hiding Hoo^ 899 
Lonely Woman of IMorocco, 1392 
retold in Trench, 1302 
Magic Carpet, 3133 
Magic Tinder-Box, 3007 
i\rona. and the Forsaken Slerman, 1891 
Poet, Goblin, and Donkey. 3371 
Princess who became a Goose Girl, 1027 
Puss in Boots. 1 115 
Hapimzers Golden Ladder, 3132 
Knm-pcl-stilt-skin, 30 
Shepherdess and the Sweep, 5831 
Silent Princess, 1211 
Silkie Wife of the Shetland Isles, 1393 
Sindbad the Sailor, 2385 
Sleeping Beauty, 1011 
Snowdrop and the Dwarfs, 5703 
Store that Never Grew Less, 4850 
Three Bears, 001 
Tiny Thiirnboline, 5163 
Tom Thumb, 783 
Twelve Dancing Princesses, 2139 
Ugly Duckling. 3193 
Vase from the Arabian Sea. 1888 
Witch's King, 412 

PHANCB 
Box of Good Luck, 153 
Boy and the Ambassador, 0090 
Boy Who Saved his Family, 0190 
Brave French Maid of Noyon, 0931 
Brave Little Dog of tlie Wood, 3021 
Heroes of the Lighthouse, 0195 
Jeanne Parclle, 4970 
retold in French, 5092 
Love Laughs at Locksmiths, 31 
retold in French, 4241 
Man Who Saved His Son, 0932 
Mo litre’s Plays 

Doctor in Spite of Himself, 4905 
Imaginary Invalid, 3373 
Ready-Made Gentleman. 0079 
Tricks of Scapin, 5215 
.Queen Who Gave up lier Boy, 0082 
'Stories told by Victor Hugo 
Dog That Became an Angel, 2015 
Good Flea and the Bad King, 2015 
Wolf that Came in the Night, 5958 
retold in French, 0081 

FRENCH STORIES 
Aesop’s Fables 
Dog and the Ass, 3393 
Farmer and the Stork, 3993 
Fox and the Goat,, 11 17 
Fox and the Lion,* 4117 
Horse and the Ass, 4117 
Jupiter and the Ass, 4117 
Lavyer and the Pears, 3867 
Proud Frog, 3867 

Stag Looking into the Water, 3993 
Vain Jaclidaw, 3993 
.Wolf and the Kid, 4117 
AYolf and the Stork, 3867 
Babes in the Wood, 3623 
Bank of England Crossin g-sw^ceper, 
5833 

Cat and the Parrot, 3746 
Chrysautbemum-Old-Man, 0195 
Crane and the WTse Crab, 0440 
Damon and Pythias, 6814 
Emperor and the Fig.s, 5708 
Fairy 'Niaid of Van Lake, 3490 
Fox and tlie Faithful Horse, 0569 
Geese that Kept Guard Over Rome, 
4853 ■ 

How a Sultan Found an Honest Man, 
4908 

How Gotham Got a Bad Name, 3251 
How Kabbit Made His Fortune, 0322 
How the Thief was Found Out, 4733 
How the AYren became King, 5342 
Jeanne Parclle, 5092 
King WTio Came to Cashmere, 5582 


Knight and the Wonderful Stone, 5342 
Lonely W''oinan of Morocco, 4302 
Love Laughs at Locksmiths, 4241 
Luck of Simple Jack, 5106 
^fan AATio Did Not Forget, 5953 
Proud King of Kamera, 1180 
She WTio AA’^ould Die for her Friend, 
0082 

AYandering Jew, 4612 

AA^'clf that Came in the Night, 0081 

GERMANY 

Bauldour the Beautiful, 6501 
Brave Maid of the Mill, 6118 
Howleglass, the M rry Jester 
Dinner at the Castle, 3801 
Five Great Questions, 3864 
AYonderful Horse, 3861 
Rosy Apple, 2141 
Spring of Saint Boniface, 5958 
Undine of the Lake, 6570 

GESTA ROMANORUM 
Alexander and the Pirate, 156 
Conqueror’s Triumph, 150 
Dogs that Became Friends, 156 
Guests at tlie Feast, 156 

GREAT WAR 

Baby AVho Could not be Lost, 6814 

Boy AATio AYas Afraid, 0322 

Captain Fryatt and His Boat, 5833 

Edith Cavell, 0686 

Holbrook of the Dardanelles, 6571 

Jack Cornwell, 6190 

Women of Stanley Harbour, 5582 

GREECE 

iVlthaea and the Burning Brand, 6813 
Arachne and her Tapestry, 6938 
Arion and His Golden Harp, 5333 
Bellerophon and the AATnged Horse, 
6821 

Conqueror and the Artist, 3370 
Daedalus and his Son Icarus, 6939 
Dream of Pygmalion, 2890 
Echo and Narcissus, 0823 
Face No Man Could Look On, 4907 
How Alexander crossed the River, 3370 
How Music Made Peace, 4904 
How the Peacock Came into the 
AA^orld, 4484 
King Midas, 27 

Laomedon, Breaker of Promises, 6692 
Love Story of the AYorld, 5579 
Master and his Scholars, 3370 
Men AATio Chose their Lives, 6093 
Noble Alcestis, 0937 
Oedipus and Sad Antigone, 0691 
Orpheus and Eurydice, 6929 
Prince AATio Became a Grasshopper, 
0938 

Sham Immortal, 6930 
Soldier and his Judge, 3370 
Strangers at the Door, 5087 
Traitor who became Loyal, 3370 
Triptolemus, 6819 
Two Friends, 3370 
Twelve Labours of Hercules, 6325 
AA^asps, 0819 

AATiy the Cornfields Smile, 4362 
HAWAII 

Heroine of the Southern Seas, 5827 
How the Moon Came to Hawaii, 6807 

HISTORICAL 

Androcles and the Lion, 155 
Antonio’s AA’’onderful Lion, 5100 
Boy AATio Climbed the Fortress, 2265 
Brave Grizel Hume, 5217 
Burgomaster and the Lion, 3217 
Climb up the Capitol Hill, 5108 
Damon and Pythias, 4305 
retold in French, 6811 
Fatlier and Son, 0508 
Fellow by the Name of Rowan, 0919 
Geese that Kept Guard over Home. 
4737 

retold in French, 4853 
Godwin the Peasant Boy, 5587 
Grace Darling, 4849 
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FT^BLES FROM 

Harriet Tubman, 4485 
Heroine of Nottingham Castle, 6808 
How Alban Gave up His Life, 2511 
Kate Barlass of the Broken Arm, 0952 
Lad AATio Slept at his Post. 5210 
Lady Agnes of St. Dunstan’s Tower, 
2700 

Last Fight in the Colosseum. 1393 
Lord of Charlecote Manor, 2029 
Man who Died for Maximilian, 4009 
Man who Refused a Bribe, 5951 
March of the Ten Thousand, 1880 
jMen of the Birkenhead, 5342 
]\tichael Goes Climbing, 2889 
Race for Marathon, 5088 
Roland Falls at Roncesvallcs, 1025 
She AYho AA’‘oiild Die for her Friend, 
3134 

retold in French, 6082 
Song that Found a King, 1047 
A^illage of Heroes, 2020 
Woman against a King, 5954 
Youth of Hereward the AATake, 4735 

HOLLAND 
Cargo of Wheat, 285 

HUNGARY 

Honest Shepherd of the King, 5829 
Man in a Monk’s Habit, 3135 
Man who Drove Dowstairs, 4243 

INDIA 

Brahmin and the Dagger, 3369 
Brahmin and the Pots, 5218 
Bridge of Monkeys, 659 
Finest Thing in the World, 5955 
Four Wise jSIinisters, 4114 
Friend of the AYithered Tree, 532 
Hare and the Hungry Man, 900 
Hundred Thousand Monkeys, 4963 
King Indeed, 660 
King wlio Came to Cashmere, 904 
retold in French, 5582 
King’s Old 'Friend, 4612 
Old Man of the Pit, 409 
Slave Boy of Lahore, 6574 

Stories told by the Buddha 
Monkey and the Peas, 4738 
Otters and the Jackal, 4738 

Stories told in India 8000 Years Ago 
Ape and the Wedge, 3495 
Brahmin and the Goat, 3495 
Crows and the Anklet, 3495 
Lion and the Cat, 3495 
Tiger and the Traveller, 3495 

Tales told to Burmese Children 
Birds and the Mice, 5089 . 

Buddlia and the Squirrel, 5089 
Cloud that Talked, 5089 
AYolf who Met a Man, 5089 
Tiger that Came in the Night, 4358 
Tiger AA^'ornan of the Jungle, 782 

IRELAND 

Brovdi Bull of Ulster, 1275 

Death of Conor, 3863 

Doom of the Children of Lir, 6087 

Enchanted Favm, 2383 

Hound at the Gate, 5469 

How Chiilain Crossed the Bridge, 5585 

In the Strange House, 533 

Lyam O’Lannichan, 6076 

Oisin Returns from Fairyland, 5220 

A’^oyage of Maelduno, 0507 

ITALY 

Boy Who Wrote to the Pop?, 5468 
How the Children Saved the Town, 0509 
Peasant at the Flood, 0445 

JAPAN 

Chrysanthemum- Old-Man, 3496 
retold in French, 6195 
Crystal of Buddlia, 2142 
Enchanted Kettle, 6081 
Girl in the Rice Field, 2757 
Girl Who Kept Dry in the Rain, 2384 
Hoori the Fisherman, 4357 
Idol and the AATiale, 410 
Japanese Sparrow, COSO 





MANY LANDg, AND WHERE TO FIND THEM 


Jellyfish in Search of a l\Ionkey, 36 
Knight’s Ten. Thousand Jewels, 415 
Midnight Horse, 17GG 
Moon Maid, 2512 
My Lord Hag-of-Ilicc, 0822 
IVIysterious Portrait, 2759 
Old Man Who Made Trees to Blossom, 
904 

Phantom Cats, G951 
Kaiko and the Goblin, 3131 
Son-of-a-Pcach, GGS9 
Stolen Bell, G323 
Stranger in the Cottage, 3372 
Three Japanese Mirrors, G319 
Two Daughters of Japan, 6952 
Dp the Enchanted Mountain, 1147 

LEGENDS 

Angel of the Dimples, 532 
Charlemagne Legends 
Emperor’s Dinner, G817 
How liinaldo Conquered Bayard, 0818 
How lloland Got his Coat of Arms, 
6817 

Koland defeats the Giant, 6817 
Boland for an Oliver, G817 
AYaters of Oblivion, 6818 
Child Boland to the Dark Tower 
Came, 2514 

Dick AYlnttington and his Cat, 33 
Flower Legends 
Clnldren of the Sky, 6813 
Chrysanthemum, 4734 
Little ^Yhite Anemone, 5092 
Pansy, 4734 
Bose, 4734 
Bose of Jericho, 4734 
Why the Convolvulus Twines, 4734 
Gamelyn the Terrible, 3739 
Gclert, the Faithful Dog, 2888 
Gog and Magog, 4244 
Green Knight, 2885 
How Gotham got a Bad Name, 662 
retold in French, 3251 
Invention of Medicine, 5094 
Justice is Best, 1767 
King Arthur Stories 
Coming of Arthur, 6941 
End of the Knights, 6944 
Excalibiu-, 6941 
King Arthur’s Biddle, 6815 
Passing of Arthur, 6943 
Quest of the Holy Grail, 6942 
Bound Table, 6942 
Treachery of Vivien and Morgan Le 
Fay, 6943 

Little Prince Horn, 1150 
Places and Things 
Byard’s Famous Leap, 1524 
Enchanted Thorn, 4487 
Fairy Tulips, 1524 
Giant of the Peak, 1524 
St. Vincent’s Bocks, 1524 
Bing of Great Stones, 4737 
Bobin Hood and His Merry Men, 3365 
Saint. George and the Dragon, 781 
Sir Orfeo of Winchester, 4360 
Soul of Countess Cathleen, 3249 
Star Legends 
Family Group, 5589 
Great Bear, 5590 
Great Dog, 5589 
Hercules ^Yith His Club, 5589 
Indian legend, 5589 
Orion, the Belted Giant, 5590 
Pleiades, 5590 
Town and Country 
Liddenden Maids, 1149 
Chest of Caller Pit, 1149 
Man in the Moon, 1149 
St. Keync’s Well, 1149 
Wandering Jew, 1272 
retold in French 4612 
Wandering Shepherdess, 414 
William Cloud slee, 1391 

See also under names of Countries 

in this list 

IMISCELLANEOUS STOBIES 
Bank' of ICnglarul Crossing Sweeper, 

2886 

retold in French, 5833 


Biddy and the Caudle, 6321 
Boy Who Saved a Crew, 6081 
Boy Who Went on Singing, 5828 
Brave Apprentice. 5586 
Brave Diver of Tor Bay, 0935 
Child Trusted 'with State Secrets, 5700 
Child Who Came by Night, 4971 
Dog That Did its Duty, 6932 
Emperor’s New Clothes, 3987 
Gii-1 Who Walked to London, 5334 
Heroine of the Storm, 6572 
How a Sultan Found an Honest 
IMan, 36 

retold in French, 4968 
How IMargaret Wilson Gave up Her 
Life, 3012 

John IMaynard, Pilot, 6694 
King’s Watchers, 3009 
Knights and the Shield, 286 
Lawyer and the Oyster, 1762 
Little Browm-Paper Parcel, 6326 
Little Goody Twoshocs, 407 
Little Bichard’s Bide, 5465 
Little Spinner at the Window, 5705 
Luck of Simple Jack, 1146 
retold ill Frcncli, 5466 
Man in the Engine Boom, 6822 
Man Who Did Not I’orget, 657 
retold in French, 5953 
Man Who Gave Away, 413 
Man Who 'Thought of his Comrades, 
6324 

Only One Thing To Do, 6506 
Pair of Old Boots, 6323 
Poacher’s Silence, 6940 
Punch and Judy, 288 
Bace for the Lifeboi^ 6193 
Bich Man Who Lost His Appetite, 1768 
llich Man’s Diamond, 3742 
Pvich Villain, 6573 
Bogue and the King, 2018 
Sister Dora and the Toilers of Walsall, 
6824 

Stcw’ardcss of the Stella, 6446 
Story of the Days, 5221 
Story of the Months, 5335 
Story tliat Had No End, 535 
Three Cups of Cold Water, 6931 
Treasure and Where it Lay, 6080 
Trying to Please Everybody, 157 
Wedding Feast, 1274 
Woman Who Sold Her Shawl, 6936 

NOBTH AMEBICA 
Boy Who Saved the Hamlet, 5581 
Girl Who Held the Fort, 6936 
Good Samaritans of the Desert, 5957 
How the Train was Saved. 6820 
Bace With the Flood, 6952 
Bed Indian Stories : see that title below 
Story of Bip Van Winkle, 4851 
Tales of Dnclc Bemiis, 5583 

NOBTHEPvN MYTHOLOGY 
Beowulf, 1765 

Binding of the Monster, 1274 

How the Sea became Salt, 5097 

Iduna and the Golden Apples, 2887 

Thirteenth Man, 534 

Two Brothers, 2266 

Viking and His Enchanted Ship, 2143 

PEB3IA 

Coming of Bustem, 902 
Hea^T Bags of Gold. 3741 
How Arshad Served his Master, 5952 
How Bustem Met his Son, 5090 
King Who Was Loved, 4966 
Man Who Went Through Fire, 6194 
Noureddin and the Wonderful Persian, 
5225 

POLAND 

Pompous OlUcer, 4853 
Spirit King, 4486 
Stories They Tell iu Poland 
Clever Dog, 4366 
Dogs, Cats, and Mice, GGS5 
How the Highlander Chose his Wife 
6683 

How the Mushrooms Came, 6684 
Legend' of the Goldfinch, 6683 
Patriot, 4366 


Polish Bobin Hood, 4366 
Secret 01 the Fern Blossom, 6684 
Virginia Creeper, 6683 

PBEHISTOBIC STOBIES 
First Axe, 1521 
First Men in England, 1763 
How Bindar Brought the Beindcer 
Home, 3010 

Wl eri the Fire Went Out, 2761 

PBOVi^lB STOBIES 
Bag of Peas, 289 
Farmer and his Sacks, 289 
Two Kings, 289 

BED INDIAN STOBIES 
Bear Man, 3248 
Blue .lay, 5093 

Boy Who Might Not Go West. 782 
Boy Who Served His Tribe, 5828 
How Babbit Made His Fortmie, 3989 
retold in French, 6322 
Ictinike the Boaster, 4974 
Little Beaver, 4113 
Nekiimonta, 6563 
Pmbbit Sets a Snare, 2758 
Sits-by-tbe-Door, 6939 
Tale a Baby Tells, 780 

BUMANIA 
Stefan of Paimania, 6194 

BUSSIA 

Girl Who Saw the Tsar, 5708 
Bace with the Wolves, 6075 

SAINTS AND T.HEIB STOBIES 
Boy Who Fled from Borne, 6312 
Cecilia the Sweet Singer, 6810 
Giant wlio Carried the Poor, 6310 
Girl Who Defied an Emperor, 6311 
John of the Golden Voice, 6811 
Little Poor Man of Assisi, 6809 
Martyr Girl of Sicily, 0812 
Patron Saint of Shoemakers, 6S09 
Santa Claus, 6809 

Ursula and the Ten Thousand Maidens, 
6812 

SEllBIA 

Animal Friends, 3252 

:Maii From the Otlier Vforld, 1520 

Miyi Who Kept His Word, 2267 

Man With a Hundred Sons, 901 

Milosh Bides With the Tsar, 1023 

Nonsense from Serbia, 2632 

Prince ilaximus, 1SS7 

Sharatz, the Wonderful Horse, 4610 

Three Poor Men, 1652 

Upright Youth, 4847 

Why Serbia is Poor, 1890 

SICILY 

King’s Night of Terror, 31 
SPAIN 

Minstrel Queen of Spain, 1024 

SWITZEBLAND 
William Tell, 529 

SYBIA 

How the Thief Was Found Out, 415 
retold in French, 4733 

TALMUD STOBIES 
Dinner at tlie Inn, 2634 
Emperor and the Figs, 2034 
retold in French, 570S 
Heir and the Will, 2634 

TIBOL 

Boy Wiio Kept Back an Army, 6951 
First Flax Grower, 4483 

TUBKEY 

Hero of Kavala, 6685 
WAI.F.S 

Magic Cauldron, 3994 
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stork, bird family, 3872 
pictures of storks, 32G3, 3S63-9 
Stork’s bill, flovrcr, in colour, 5G43 
seeds parachute to earth, 94G 
Storm, magnetic, how recorded, 362 
why is sky dull before a storm ? 6104 
painting by Diaz do la Pena, 279G 
See also Weather 
Storm-petrel, bird, 2900, 3999 
Stornoway. Chief town and fishing port 
in the Outer Hebrides, in Lewis ; 
(4000) 

Storthing, name of the Norwegian 
parliament 

Stoss, Veit, German sewptor and wood 
carver ; born 1438 or 1440 ; died 1533 : 

work can be seen in Nurombnrg, 4843 
Stour. Five English rivers, in Warwick- 
sliirc, 'Worcestershire, Dorset, Essex, 
and Kent. The Kentish Stour flows past 
Ashford, Canterbury, and Sandwich 
view at Fordwich, Kent, 1592 
Stourbridge, famous fair, 597 
Stovaine, coal-tar product, 4472 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, American 
novelist ; born Litcblicld, Connecticut, 
1811 ; died Hartford 1S9G ; author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin: 3245, 3680,4334 
portrait, 3239 

Stowe House, Euckinghamsbire, 6252 
arms, in colour, 4989 
Stradivari, Antonio, Italian maker of 
violins, a jiiipil of Nicholas Amati ; 
born Cremona about-J 644 ; died there 
1737 : see pages 3858, 4796 
at w’ork on his fiddles, 3857 
Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of, 
English statesman ; born 1593 ; be- 
headed on Tower Hill, 1641 : see 525 
Straight cladophora, seaweed, 3413 
Straits Settlements. British colony com- 
prising Singapore, I^Ialacca, and Penang 
in Malaya, and the outlying dependen- 
cies of Christmas Island, the Cocos 
Islands, and Labuan ; area IGOO square 
miles ; population 800,000 : sec 3420 
arms, in colour, 49S5 
Hag, in colour, 2407 
Malacca, Town HaU Square, 3434 
Penang, Hindu temple, 3419 
Stralsund, German port, 4310, 4424 
Strand, London, buildings, 4231 
seeds planted by bu-ds and wind in 
ground which had been cleared, 3180 
what it w'as like formerly, 4105 
site covered with vegetation, 3181 
Strang, William, Scottish portrait 
painter and etcher ; born Diimbartpn 
1859 ; died Bournemouth 1921 : see 
page 2677 

Bank Holiday, painting by, 267G 
Strangers at the Door, story, picture, 5087 
Strangford Lough. Deej) iidet in the 
east coast of Northern Ireland, in Co. 
Down. 

Stranraer, Port in Wigtownshire from 
wliich steamers ply regularly to Larne 
and Belfast. (G200) 

Straparola, Giovanni. Italian Avritcr of 
fairy tales ; born Caravaggio, near 
Mantua, in the late lotli century ; died 
about 1557 : see page 399 
Strap-shaped halymenia, seaweed, 3416 
Strasbourg. Chief city of Alsace, France, 
on the 111. It has a Gothic cathedral, 
with a tower 465 feet high, and manu- 
factures locomotives, chemicals, to- 
bacco, leather, and pat6 de foie gras. 

170,000 : see page 4049 
cathedral architecture, 5990 
sculptured tomb of ^laishal Saxe in 
cathedral, 4646 
cathedral, west front, 5996 
scenes, 41 7G, 4177 

Strata, Homan streets in Britain, 466 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, help given 
to archaeologists by, 6986 
Stratford - on - Avon, Warwickshire, 
Shakespeare born there in 1564 : see 
])age 4473 

Anne Hathaway’s cottage, 1083 
figure over Siiakespcare’s tomb, 4477 
Holy Trinity Clup’cb, G413 
Sliakespcare's birthplace, house and 
schoolroom, 4477 
view of the tovm and river, 841 


Strathcona, Donald Smith, Lord, Can- 
adian statesman ; born Archicstown, 
Morayshire, 1820 ; died London 1914 ; 
the chief pioneer of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway : 2076, 2078 
monument in Montreal, 2327 
Strato-ciimulus, clouds, 2870 
Stratus cloud, what it is, 2921, 2870 
Strauss, Richard, German composer ; 

born Munich 1864 : portrait, 145 
Straw, lifting a bottle with a straw, 
trick, 5564 

things to make witli a bundle cf straw, 
pictures, 1250 

why we can drink through, 5200 
why did the Egyptians use straw for 
their bricks ? 3649 

why is it sometimes hung imder 
bridges ? 4894 

Strawberry, fruit in the seed, 1813 
structure of, 834 
wild strawberry, 4284, 4780 
fruit, 1817, 3668 
wild, jlowcr, 4290, 490G 
Strawberry Valley, Utah, canal, 3797 
Strawboard, book covers made of. 3389 
Straw-plaiting, Tuscan industry, 4915 
Streaked gurnard, in colour, facing 5100 
Streak-winged lightning beetle, 6336 
Stream, llowors of the, 6007, 6129 
why does the stream run faster in the 
middle ? 1300 
flowers, 6007, C009 
flowers, in coloim, 6129-30 
Streanaeshalch : see Whitby 
Street, George Edmund, English archi- 
tect ; born Woodford, Essex, 1824 ; 
died London 1881 : designer of the Law 
Courts in London : 4231, 4225 
Street : sec Road 

Strength, pictures of Samson, 14SG-1489 
Stretcher, bricklayer’s term, 2414 
Striata, tapering, seaweed, 3414 
Strike, what it is, 5640 
Strindberg, Swedish balloonist, 6440 
Strindberg, Johan- August, Swedish 
realistic author ; born Stockholm, 1849 ; 

died there 1912 : see page 4942 
String, cut string that does not fall, 
trick, 3473 

notes found on a vibrating string, 6428 
Stringed instruments, what was the 
first? 5614 

Striped gopher, animal, 1030 
Striped hyena, animal, 422 
Striped snail, shell, 1177 
Stroboscope, for studying a bodj’’ in 
motion by illuminating it at frequent 
intervals 

Stromboli. Island and volcano in the 
Lipari Islands. Italy. The island covers 
five square miles, and has 2000 people, 
though the volcano is constantly 
active, 2248 
views, 2132, 4922 
Strontianite, mineral, 1304 
Strontium, metallic element, 3885 
Strudwick, J. M„ his paintings, The 
Golden Thread, 3528 
Parahlc of the Ten Virgins, 1853 
Struma. River of Bulgaria and Greece, 
flowing into the Aegean Sea 
Strychnine, obtained from iiux vomica 
seeds, 2690 

Stryj, town, Poland, street scene, 6139 
Stuart, Frances, duchess of Richmond, 
original of Britannia on penny, 6106 
Stuart, Gilbert, the first famous Ameri- 
can portrait painter ; born Narragan- 
sett, Rhode Island, 1755 ; died Boston 
1828 : see page 3286 
Stuart, John McDouall, Scottish ex- 
plorer in Australia ; born Dysart, Fife- 
shire, 1815 : died London ISGG ; 
crossed the continent from south to 
north : 6070 
portrait, 6063 

Stuart, Muriel: for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Stuart Age, bigotry of James I, egoism 
of Charles I, and ignominy of 
Charles II, 4005 

times that saw a great expansion in 
trade and shipping, 1205 
coal begins to be used in houses and for 
smelting iron, 1214 


Stubbs’, George, English painter of 
horses ; born Liverpool 1724 ; died 
London ISOG : see page 2545 
Stubbs, William, English historian : 
born Knaresborough 1825 ; died 
Cuddcsdoii, Oxfordshire, 1901 : see 
pages 3095, 3093 

Studies in Contentment, essays by David 
Grayson, 2970 

Stuffing-box, on steam engine, 3212 
Stuhlweissenberg.. town, Hungary, street 
scene, 45G4 

Sturdee, Sir Doveton, English admiral 
of the fleet, victor of the Ealklaiid Isles 
engagement ; born 1S59 : see 1712 
Sturgeon, fish, size and habits, 4976 
in colour, facing 5197 
Sturlason, Snorri, Icelandic historian 
and saga collector ; born Hvamm 1179 ; 

died Reykjaholt 1241 ; see page 4938 
Sturt, Charles, English explorer in 
Australia ; born Bengal 1795 ; died 
Cheltenham 1869 ; discovered the 
Murray river : 6068 
life saved by native, GO 05 
Stuttgart. Captial of Wiirtemburg, 
Germany, with textile, pianoforte, beer, 
and chemical industries. 310,000 : see 
pages 4427, 6371 
old Protestant church, 4434 
Styka, Jan, Polish painter, 3398 
Tolstoy, painting by, 3398 
Styrax, or Benjamin tree, 2938 
Styria, Austrian province, 4549 
Styrol, oil contained in benzoin, 2938 ■ 
Styx, river of Hell, 3531, 6930 
Suaviter m modo, fortiter in re, Latin for 
Gentle in manner, strong in action 
Sub judice, Latin for Under considera- 
tion, or in course of trial 
Submarine, how to make, with picture, 
5561 

Submarine cable : see Telegraph cable 
Submarine garden, how to make, and 
picture, 2983 

Sub poena, Latin for Under a penalty 
Sub rosa, Latin for Privately ; literally, 
under the rose 

Subtraction, in arithmetic, 1003, 1748, 
1870 

Sub voce, Latin for Under the word ; 
as, for example, under the word in a 
dictionary or encyclopedia 
Success, what it moans, 2851 
Succory : sec Chicory 
Sucker, how to make a leather sucker, 
2238 

Sucre. Or Chuqiiisaca, official capital of 
Bolivia, on an Andean plateau 9300 
feet high. Its cathedral dates from 
1553. 30,000 

Suction dredger, one at work in Suez 
Canal, 4875 

Suction pump, how it raises water, 922 
Sudan. Vast Anglo-Egyptian territory 
in north-east Africa ; area 1,000,000 
square miles ; population 4,000,000 ; 
capital Khartoum (25,000). Though it 
contains the Nubian and much of the 
Libyan Desert, it has much fertile land 
in the Nile valley, and the cultivated 
area is being greatly increased by irriga- 
tion. Cotton- growing especially , iS : 
making great progress, while cattle- 
raising and the cultivation of millet are 
important. Exports include the world's' 
chief supplies of gum arable and ivory, 
with sesame, senna, ground-nuts, dates, 
hides, gold, and cattle. Omdurman 
(60,000) El Obeid, and Kassala are 
important tovms ; Suakin and Port 
Sudan are ports. The name Sudan is 
used also for a large Frcncli West 
African district, lying south of the 
Sahara, 3315 
revolts from Egypt, 6862 

Pictures of the Sudan 
cotton-picking scone, 2561 
lishiiig village, 3320 
gum arabic trees, 2941 
Khartoum, railway bridge over the 
Nile, 3321 

Khartoum railway station, 3320 
natives by their huts, 3320 
Omdurman grain market, 3313^ 

Port Sudan, quayside, 3321 


Suda 


Sudanese. The name of the JTegro races 
who inhabit East , Central, and Western 
Sudan, and most of Xigeria, Senegal, 
and Sierra Leone. While Berber-negro 
and Arab-negro half-castes arc numer- 
ous, the main people are typical Negroes. 
Among tlie chief races are the Man- 
dingans, Hausas, IMabas, Nubians, 
Serahs, Krus, and Dinkas 
Sudan, French, mosque at Djcnne, 6757 
Negro boy, 6747 

Sudd, what is the Nile’s sudd ? 3772 
Sudra, Indian caste, 6979 
Suez. Egyptian port at the south 
entrance to the Suez Canal. It is pro- 
vided by the Ismailia Canal with fresh 
water from the' Nile. 20,000 
general view of town, 6869 
Suez Canal. One of the world’s greatest 
ship canals, connecting the Mediter- 
ranean and Bed Seas. The concession 
for its construction was granted in 1854 
by Said Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, to a 
Frenchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps ; the 
work was begun in 1859, and the Caiial 
completed in 1869. It stretches for 100 
miles between Port Said and Suez, and 
is 150 feet wide and 30 feet deep. 3925 
ships, of which 2418 were British, passed 
through it in 1921: sec page 4867 
Britain its clucf owner, 3418 
Napoleon’s plan, 1444 
Turkish attack during Great War, 1709 
value to Europe, 6862 
at Lake Tirasah, 4875 
blowing up wrecked vessel, 4875 
dredging operations, 4875 
steamship passing through, 4869 
Suffolk. English eastern county ; area 
1482 square miles ; population 400,000 ; 
capital Ipswich. Agriculture and fishing 
are the staple industries, the towns 
including Lowestoft, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Beccles, Felixstowe, and Sud- 
bury, 587 

Pliocene depo.sits, 1S7S 
Suffolk ram, 1281 

Suffragan bishop. One consecrated to 
assist the bishop of a see by taking 
charge of a part of the diocese. The 
word suffragan comes from a Latin 
word meaning to support with vote or 
suffrage 

Sugar, how we get it ; its importance 
and uses, 2311, 5107 
alcohol obtained from, 699, 5108 
chemical production, 4813 
conditions for growth, 2621 
Demerara from British Guiana, 3423 
food importance, 2183, 5107, 5108 
formation in human body, 1932 
formation in plants,. 460 
saccharin’s chemical difference, 1676 
why it absorbs water, 108 
why is sugar sweet ? 1676 

Pictures of Sugar 
beetroot field in France, 5107 
cane plantation in Mexico, 2313 
limits of cultivation on world map, 221 
picture story, 5109-5117 
sugar-beet crop, 2313 

See. also plant life maps under 
names of countries 
Suger, Abbe, early architect, 5746 
Suggestion, in hypnotism, 4281 
Suir. Biver of Munster, Ireland, rising 
in Slieve Bloom and flowing past Water- 
ford into Waterford Harbour, 85 miles 
railway bridge, 3069 
Suleiman I, called the Magnificent, 
Turkish Sultan ' 1520-66 ; raised the 
Ottoman Empire to its highest point 
of power, 5027 

Mosque of Suleiman, in Constantinople, 
5035 

Sulgrave Manor, Northamptonshire, 
Washington’s ancestral home, 1640 
picture of exterior, 1835 
Sulla, Lucius Cornelius, Boman general 
and dictator ; born about 138 B.c. ; 

died in 78 : see page 4354 
portrait, 4351 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur, English composer, 
collaborator with W. S. Gilbert in light 
operas ; born London, 1 842 ; died there, 
1900 : see pages 150, 1266, 145 
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Sulphate of ammonia, as a fcrtili.ser, 856 
Sulphate of iron, ink made from it by 
ancient Egyptians, 2034 
Sulphide of calcium, watches made 
luminous, 3772 

. Sulphonal, coal-tar product, 4472 
Sulphur, volcanic production of, 2033 
in an egg, 5615 
in gas manufacture, 3335 
rubber vulcanised with, 1166, 2033 
Sicily’s production, 4914 
jiicturc of mineral, 1302 
Sulphur-coloureti trefoil, in colour, 4418 
Sulphur-created cockatoo, 3499 
Sulphuric acid, composition, 4346 
Belgian industry, 5650 
specific gravity, 4954 
Sulphur tyrant, bird, 3137 
Sulphur-wort, what it is like, 6012 
picture of flower, 6009 
Sultanabad, IChorassan, view% 6302 
Sultan tit, in colour, 3142 
Sulu, flag, in colour, 2411 
Sumach, in colour, 2635 
Sumatra. One of the largest of the 
Dutch East Indies ; area 160,000 sijuare 
miles ; population 5.000,000 ; chief 
towns Padang, Palcmbang, and Bcn- 
coolen. Generally mountainous, it has 
immense oak and teak forests, slieltcr- 
ing tigers, bears, rhinos, elephants, deer, 
and monkeys ; the cultivated lands 
prodtice rice, sugar, coffee, nuts, copra, 
tobacco, and pepper, 5532 
native house, 5542 

map of animals, industries, and plant 
life, 5540 

Sumatran broad-bill, 3147 
Sumbawa, Mount, Dutch East Indies, 
eruption (in 1815), 2248 
Sumer, ancient kingdom, 6860 
Sumerians, ancient Mesopotamian peo- 
ple, 6262 

Summer, wliy it is hot, 269, 2742 
reason for longer days, 2742 
painting by E. A. Hornel, 6197 
Summer Time Act, explained, 4775 
Summum bonum, Latin for The highest 
good 

Sun, story of its power, 3109 
angle at which rays fall on Earth, 2618 
distance from Earth, 9, 2618, 2989 
does not rise and set, 266 
Earth’s attraction, 4593, 6546 
energy radiated from, 2618, 3601, 5443 
engine worked by it, 4812 
facts about : sec Astronomy tables 
gases of the Sun, examination by 
spectroscope, 3850 
heat of, 12, 2743, 3852 
how to light a match with the Sun, 2880 
in mythology, 3516 

light’s effect on life, 14, 201, 333, 4811 
magnetic storms on it, 362 
movements, 1678 

origin and formation, 12, 138, 3977 
other suns, 2996, 3974 
speed in space, 2990, 3728 
telegraphing by : see Heliograph 
vertical rays at Equator, 2741 
why visible when below horizon, 5937 
Wonder Questions 

docs the Sun ever shine in the north ? 
5126 

docs the Sun move ? 1678 
docs the Sim put out a fire ? 6602 
how can we foretell an eclipse of the 
Sun ? 817 

is the heat of the Sun the same as the 
heat of a fire.? 5366 
is there any water in the Sun ? 2664 
what is the Sun made of ? 1795 
where docs the oxygen in the Sun come 
from ? 5128 

why docs the air not stop its light ? 4136 
wliy does the Moon grow brighter as 
tile Sun sets ? 5618 

will it ever be as cold as the Earth ? 
5123 

will the Sun ever grow cold ? 4764 
Pictures of the Sun 
eclipse, showing corona and pro- 
minences, :j110 

facing Earth in summer and winter, 265 
fiery surface, in colour, facing 3100 
flames bursting out, 3111 
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map of future eclipses, 816 
midnight sun in Norway, 2743 
path of Earth round, 3477 
path of planets round, 15 
paths of Earth and comet round, 3601 
planets’ distance from, 17 
prominence photographed, 3111 
size comparcfl with Antares, G971 
size compared with Earth and Betel- 
gcusc, 3849 

size compared with'^planets, 3177 
surface photographed, 3112 
worship in olden times, 5220 
why .seen after ^tting, 5935 
See also Sinispot 

Sun and planet crank motion, 6351 
Sun bath, what it; is and its u.sc, 1429 
Sun bird, distribution and habits, 3020 
species in colour, 3262 
Sun bittern, characteristics, 3874 
pictures, 2641, 3144 
Sunday, origin of the name, with 
picture, 5220 

Sunderland. Chief port of the Durham 
coalfield, at the mouth of the Wear. 
Docks cover 200 acres, and indiistrie.s 
include shipbuilding and manufactures 
of machinery, chemicals, and glass. 

160,000 : .see page 341 
Sundew, insects for food. 204. 586, 5887 
round-leaved sundew, 578. 5S91 
Sun-dial, child looking at, in colour, S 
Sunfish, in colour, facing 5101 
Sunflower, varieties. 63 S3. 0334 
Sunga, African cattle, 1155 
Sunium, headland of Attica, Temple of 
Neptune, 5510 

Sunlight, can we store it ? 6347 
Sunni, Moslem sect, 6390 
Sunset, what makes the colours ? 5615 
Sunshine, effect on colour, 2302 
Sunspot, position on Sun. 3112 
influence on Earth, 362, 6843 
as seen through telescope, 3115 
photographed at intervals, 3109 
Sun spurge, in colour, 4661 
Sunstroke, precautions against, 15S9 
Super, Latin for Upon, or Ab'ove 
Superb fruit pigeon, in colour, 3141 
Superb tanager, 2S93 
Superheater, at gasworks, 3450 
Superheater header, in locomotive, 3946 
Superior, Lake. Greatest fresh-water 
lake in the world, being 350 miles long, 
160 miles broad. 1000 feet deep, and 
31,800 square miles in extent. The 
westernmost of the Great; Lakes o: 
North America, it lies between Ontario. 
Canada, and the American states of 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin : 
200 rivers flow into it, and its normal 
discharge Ls 75,000 cubic feet a second. 

It is connected irith Lake Huron by the 
Saiilt Ste. Marie canals. wMcii avoid 
a series of rapids, navigation being 
possible for all except loux months in 
the year, though it is never complerely 
frozen over. '’Immense quantities of 
grain are shipped from Port Arthur 
and Fort Wiliiam in Canada and 
Duluth in the United States : 2494 
rough weatlicr scene. 2497 
Supermarine Sea Eagle, Britls'n aero- 
plane, 4059 

Supermarine Sea Lion, British aero- 
plane, 4059 

Superstition, in ancient Eg^mt, 54-3 
Super tax, what it is. 4659 
Supply and demand, governs price, 5514 
Supra, Latin for Above 
Supra-renal gland, its uses, 3175 
Supremacy, Act of(15:34L Act makinr 
the Englisli sovereign Supreme Head 
of the English Church 
Surajah Dowlah, defeated by Clive 
at Plassey, 2S13 

Surat. First British settleiuenr ru 
India, on the Tapii. Betom the rise 
of Bombay it inonopvAised the cortou 
trade. 120,000. See pages 2Sil. 4125 
Surd, meaning of. 4265 
Surface tension, explanation. Sll 
Surgery, great surgeons. 2501, 2523 
SurgUiil, excavations at, 6500 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 5531 
Surinam toad. 4744. 4743 
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Surmullet, fish, in colour, facing 5100 
Surrey, Earl of (Henry Howard), for 
poems see Poetry Index 
Surrey. English southern county ; 
area 722 sqiiarc miles ; population 
930,000 ; capital Guildford. Here are 
lliclimond, ICingston-on-Thames, Rei- 
gate, Godaiming, Epsom, Dorking, 
Croydon, and Wimbledon 
Surtees Forgeries (ISOG), alleged ancient 
ballads composed by Robert Surtees, 
a well-known antiquarian 
Surveying, work described, 438S 
party at work on ScaffcJ.l Jdke, 43S9 
Survival of the fittest, ’meaning of the 
term, 1551 

Susa, ancient Elamite capital, 5377,6388 
Susa. Tunisian port exporting cereals, 
phosphates, olive-oil. and esparto 
grass. 30,000 

Suslik, habits and homes, 1030, 1031 
Suspension bridge, at Clifton, 54S 
how can thin iron rods carry a sus- 
pension bridge ? 1183 
Susquehanna River, bridge at Rock- 
ville, 3S03 

Sussex. English southern county ; 
area 1457 square miles ; population 
730,000 ; capital Lewes. It contains 
the South Downs and part of the 
Weald, and is noted for its seaside 
resorts, including Bognor, Worthing, 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Bcxhill, and 
Hastings. Chichester, Midhurst, Arun- 
del, Horsham, Winchelsea, and* Rye 
are picturesque places 
Saxon settlement, 587 
windmills on douiis, 1591 
Sutherland Falls, Hew Zealand, 2500 
Sutherlandshire. Scottish northern 
county ; area 2028 square miles ; 
population 18,000 ; capital Dornoch. 
Mountainous and studded with lochs, 
it consists largely of grouse moors and 
deer forests 

Sutlej. Tributary of the Indus in the 
Punjab.* 900 miles 

Suttee. Indian custqra, abolished in 
1829, see page 2948 
Sutton Place, near Guildford, 6247 
Suva, capital of Fiji Islands, 3434 
Sverdrup, Otto, Horwegian Arctic ex- 
plorer, Hansen’s navigator in his dash 
for the Pole ; born 1854 : see 6439 
on board the Fram, 6433 
Swahili, African race, 3314 
Swainson’s loriquet, or lorikeet, 3498 
bird, in colour, 3142 
Swaish, F. G., his painting, Building 
of Bristol Keep, 3151 
Swale, Tributary of the Yorksliire 
Ouse, in the Horth Priding 
Swallow, characteristics, 3140 
migration, 2642, 3138 
speed of flight, 5864 
cliff swallow, ill colour, 3143 
route of migration, 223 
young birds in nest, 3139 
Swallow hole, in geology. 472 
Swallowing, how we swallow, 1320 
Swallow tail butterfly, egg, caterpillar, 
and chrysalis, in colour, 6207 
Swammerdam, Jan, Dutch scientist 
and raicroscopisb ; born Amsterdam 
1637 ; died there 1680 : see 1884 
Swamp dogwood, winged seeds, 947 
Swan, John, English animal .sculptor 
and painter ; bom Old Brentford 
1847 ; died 1910 : see 2678, 4768 
Ills painting, Orpheus, 3527 
Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson, English 
.scientist, inventor with Edison of the 
Incandescent electric lamp ; born 
Sunderland 1828 ; died 1917 : see 
pages 1098 5832, 5323 
Swan, species and characteristics, 3751 
how to make a swan from an apple. 

with picture, 1866 
route of migration, 223 
specimens, 3747, 3752-3; in colour, 2765 
Swan, River, Western Australian river 
on which the towns of Perth and 
Fi emantle stand, 2580 
Swanage. ^yatering-pIace and port 
in Dorset, exporting Rmhcck stone. 
(7100) 
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Swan mussel, 6577 

Swan of Avon, name given to William 
Shakespeare 

Swansea. Port in Glamorganshire, 
with tinplating and smelting indus- 
tries, Coal is exported, and there are 
great oil-refining works. 160,000 
arms, in colour, 4991 
Mumbles Lighthouse, 1460 
Swan song, last production of a poet ; 
so called because dying swans were 
supposed to sing 

Swaziland. South African native terri- 
tory under British administration ; 
area 6680 square miles ; population 
120,000: Stock-raising and the culti- 
vation of maize are carried on, 3312 
Sweat gland, its importance, 1432 
greatly magnified, 1431 
Sweating sickness, the, epidemic which 
first appeared in England in 1485 
and carried off 20,000 persons in Lon- 
don alone. Later outbreaks occurred 
in England and also on the Continent 
Sweden. Kingdom of northern Europe ; 
area 173,000 square miles ; population 
6,000,000 ; capital Stockholm (425,000). 
Though a land of river.s, lakes, and 
forests, it has considerable agricultural 
resources, oats, rye, wheat, and barley 
being gromi and dairying carried on. 
The timber trade is very important, 
employing over 11,000 saw mills, while 
the famous Dannemora mines produce 
one-twentieth of the world’s supply of 
magnetic iron. Paper, cellulose, 
machinery, glass, ships, and matches 
are manufactured. The largest towns 
arc Gothenburg (230,000), Malmo 
(120,000), Horrkoping, Helsingborg, 
Karlskrona, Jonkoping, Gefie, Upsala, 
and Lund. The Swedish educational 
system is the best in Europe : 5772 
Aaland Islands dispute. 6479 
art of Sweden, 3393 
history, 5765 
literature, 4942 

salt deprivation once an alternative 
to capital punishment, 1540 
Pictures of Sweden 
flags, in colour, 4012 
life of the people, 5767, 5771 
railway engine, 3511 
scenes from city and country. 5765, 
5782-83 

Maps of Sweden 

animal life of the country, 5774-75 
general and political, 5773 
industrial life, 5777 
physical features, 5778 
plant life, 5776 • 
showing historical events, 5779 
Swedenborg, Emanuel, Swedish philo- 
sopher and theosophist ; born Stock- 
holm 1688 ; died London 1772 : see 
pages 4845, 4937 

Swede turnip, in Hew Zealand, 2705 
Sweetbread ; see Pancreas 
Sweetbread mushroom, 3411 
Sweet briar, what it is like. 5267 
flower, in colour, 5393 
fruit, in colour, 3665 
Sweet chestnut : see Spanish chestnut 
Sweet cicely, what it is like, 5520 
flower, in colour, 5642 
Sweet laminaria, seaweed, 3416 
Sweet pea, 6258, 6379 
Sweet potato, plant, in colour, 2685 
Sweets, how to make at home, 752 
Sweet-scented orchis, 5287 
flower, in colour, 5393 
Sweet-scented vernal grass, 3310 
Sweet violet, in colour, 4287 
Sweet woodruff, flower, in colour, 490G 
Swietenia : see Mahogany 
Swift, Jonathan, Dean of St. Patricia’s, 
Dublin, Irish satirist : born Dublin 
1667; died 1745; wrote Gulliver’s 
Travels : see pace 1729 
on corn-growing, 1572 
with Stella, 1729 

Swift, bird, habits, and species, 3259 

speed of flight, 5864 

ill colour, 3024 

nest and eggs, 2635 

on its nest, 3253 


Sydn 

Swilly, Lough, deep inlet in the coast 
of Hortheru Ireland, in Co. Donegal 
Swimming, how to swim and dive, 
with picture, 5191, 5193 
how to stay under water as long as 
possible, 1322 

why do we rise to the surface when we 
dive ? 5618 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, English 
poet and essayist ; born London 1837 ; 

died Putney 1909 : see page 4079 
poems : sec Poetry Index 
portrait, 4079 

Swindon. Wiltshire railway centre, 
containing the Great Western Railway’s 
works. 55,000 : see page 340 
Swine : see Pig 

Swing, how to make one of matches, 
with picture, 5686 

Swing-bridge, apparatus which moves 
it, 4881 

Swiss, why do the Swiss speak three 
languages ? 5245 

Switchboard, for control of elcctricitv. 
611, 1353 

Swithin, St., Wessex monk wlio be- 
came Bishop of Winchester in 836, and 
had great influence over church and 
state matters of the time. His 
remains were moved into Winchester 
Cathedral in 971, and miracles are said 
to have been performed at his shrine. 
Ho reason is known for the popular 
idea that St. Swithiii’s Day influences 
the weather 

Switzerland. European federal repub- 
lic of 22 cantons ; area, 16,000 square 
miles ; population 3,900,000 ; capital 
Berne (110,000). The most mountain- 
ous country of Europe, it contains 
much of the Alpine system, though 
parts of the north and west arc com- 
paratively flat. The Rhine and 
Rhone have their sources here, while - 
there arc about 470 glaciers and many 
large lakes ; the Swiss resorts are the 
best in the world for winter sports, 
notably in the Bernese Obcriand and 
Engadine. The chict industries arc 
agriculture and dairying and the 
manufacture of cottons, laces, silk, 
watches, chocolate, cheese, and con- 
densed milk. Zurich (210,000), Basle 
(140,000), Geneva (140,000), Laus- 
anne, St. Gallen, Fribourg, and Lu- 
cerne are among the largest towns. 
Of 69 per cent, of the people the lang- 
uage is German, of 21 per cent. French, 
and of 9 per cent. Italian : 56 per cent, 
are Protestants and 42 per ’cent. Roman 
Catholics. 4665 
art of Switzerland, 3398 
glaciers, 2250 

Pictures of Switzerland 
flag, in colour, 4012 
forest on slopes of Alps, 2374 
Lake Genova, 2407 
Maloja Pass, 2130 
various scenes, 4665-75 
viaduct across Sitter Valley, 552 
Maps of Switzerland 
animal and plant life, 4677 
general and political, 4676 
industrial life, 4680 
physical features, 4678 
shoving historical events, 4679 
Swivel shackle, 6352 
Sword, made in Damascus, 6268 
what was the sword of Damocles ? 3392 
iron sword of Romans, 468 
Sword-fish, where found and character- 
istics, 5230 
Sycamore, 3542, 3788 
fruit, in colour, 3666 
leaf’s nine stages in development, 331 
tree, leaves and flowers, 3009 
Sychar, view, 3466 

Sychophant calosoma, in colour, 6335 
Sydney. Largest city and seaport of 
.Australia, capital of How South Wales. 
The great Pacific shipping centre of the 
Commonwealth, it stands on tlic 
natural harbour of Port Jackson, one 
of the finest in the world ; it is well 
laid out, and has two cathedrals and a 
university, and a National Park of 
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Sydney 

36,000 acres. There are clothing, 
leather, pottery, glass, furniture, to- 
bacco, and engineering ' industries, 
Tamous for its splendid climate, Sydney 
is the oldest Australian city, having 
been founded in 17SS. 950,000 

Bank of Australia, 6608 
harbour, 2579, 3558 
quays, 2443, 2578 
wool train at harbour, 805 
Sydney. Centre of the coal, iron, and 
steel industries of Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia. It has a fine harbour 
and an' active shipbuilding trade. 

22,000 

Sydney, The, Australian cruiser that 
sank the Em den, 1712 
Symbols : see Signs 
Symington, William, Scottish engineer ; 
born Leadhills, Lanarkshire, 1783 ; 
died London 1831 ; builder of the first 
British steamship, 3214, 3734 
portrait, 3733 

steamboat built by him, 3735 
Symmer, Robert, electrical pioneer, 
236, 5327 

Symonds, John Addington : for poems 
see Poetry Index 

Symond’s Yat, view on River Wye, 1747 
Symons, Arthur : for poem sec Poetry 
Index 

Sympathy, meaning of, 4281 
sculptiu’c by Adda Bonfils, 5255 
Sympiesometer, for measuring the 
pressure of a current 
Synchronome system, explained, vith 
diagram, 975 

Syracuse. Once the most important 
Greek city in Sicily, Syracuse is now 
a decayed seaport with narrow, dirty 
streets. It has a cathedral, once the 
ancient temple of Minerva, and many 
interesting ancient remains. 45,000 
catacombs, 444 

Archimedes at its defence, 6803 
medal 2500 years old, 71 
Syracuse. Iron manufacturing tovm of 
New York State, U.S.A. 180,000 
Syr Daria. Inland river of Turkestan, 
rising in the Tien Shan and flowing into 
Lake Aral. 1500 miles 
Syria. Erench mandatory State in 
Western Asia : area 60,000 square 
miles ; population 3,000,000. An 
ancient centre of civilisation, it has 
passed in turn to the Hittites, Egypt- 
ians, Assyrians, Persians, Alexander the 
Great, the Seleucids, Rome, the 
Byzantine Empire, the Saracens, and 
the Turks, while the I’hoenicians once 
held Tyre and other coast cities. It is- 
now mainly an agricultural country, 
producing wheat, barley, millet, 
maize, oats, rye, fruit, silk, wool, and 
tobacco. Beirut, Alexandi-etta, Trip- 
oli, and Latakia are the chief ports, and 
Aleppo, Damascus, Homs, and Hamah 
the chief inland tovms, 5029, 6268 
ancient art, 443, 448 
ancient name, 4994 
history revealed by excavation, 6984 
rise of the Idngdom, 890 
flag, in colour, 4012 
Roman temple of Baal, 5511 
scenes, 6261, 6263, 6269 
temple of Bacchus at Baalbek, 5512 
women with distaffs, 233 
Maps of Syria 

animal life of the country, 6399 
general and political, 6400 
plants, industries and physical features, 
6398 

Syrinx, mythological nymph, 3530 
Syssphinx molina, of Central America, 
caterpillar, in colour, 6210 
Szegeclin. Second largest Hungarian 
city, on the Theiss. It manufactures 
soap, matches, cloth, and tobacco. 

110,000 

Szilard, in Hungarian story, 3135 

T 

Taal, Dutch dialect spoken in parts of 
South Africa, 3187 

Tabard Inn, Southwark, starting-place 
of the Canterbury Tales pilgrims, 364 
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Tabb, John Banister : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Table, how to make a table from a 
cheese box, with pictures, 1744 
Tableau vivant, Prench for Living 
picture 

Table Bay. South African bay on which 
Cape Town stands : 3554 
Table-cloth, what is the table-cloth at 
Cape T^own ? 5371 

Table fork, picture-story of silver- 
plated forks, 2912 
manufacture, 2909, 2912-13 
Table knife, picture story of manu- 
facture, 2909 

horn used for carving knives, 2911 
manufacture, 2909-11 
Table Mountain. Elat-topped mountain 
rising above Cape Tomi, South Africa. 
3580 feet 

Table-square, in ribbon work, 628 
Table-top, problem of the circular 
table-top, with picture, 5066, 5195 
Tablets, Babylonians wrote on clay 
tablets, 2034 

Taboo, Polynesian word implying 
things, persons, and so on that must 
be avoided ; hence in English anytliing 
forbidden may be called taboo 
Tabor, Mount, Palestine, view, 3470 
Tabriz, trade centre of nortli-west 
Persia, exporting raisins, cotton, and 
cai^ets. 180,000 : see page 6386 
Tachina, broad, insect, in colour, 5714 
Tacitus, Cornelius, Roman historian ; 
born about a.p, 55 ; died probably after 
117 : see page 5432 
London described by, 3553 
portrait, 5425 

Tacking (ship),what is meant by, 3277 
Tacna. Town of northern Chile, in a 
copper and nitrate producing region. 

20,000 

Tacoma, tovm, Washington State. 

general view, 3S05 
Taddeo, Bartoli : see Bartoli Taddeo 
Tadpole, development from egg to 
frog, 452, 4740 

does it know it will lo.se its tail ? 5006 
where does its tail go ? 60 
mouth, under microscope, 1911 
Taff, river of South Wales, rising in 
the Brecknock Beacons and flowing 
past Merthyr Tydffl, Pontypridd, 
Llandaff, and Cardiff into the Bristol 
Channel. 40 miles 
Taft, Lorado, American sculptor ; born 
Elmwood, Illinois, 1860 : see 4896 
Taft, William Howard, American presi- 
dent, born 1857 : see page 3792 
Tag alas. A race of the Oceanic Mongols 
who dwell in the Philippine Islands of 
Luzon, Mndoro, Liihang, and Marin- 
duqiie. They are very erratic people of 
Malayan origin 

Tagore, Rabindranath, Indian poet ; 

born in Bengal 1871 : see 5674 
Taguan flying opossum, 2390 
Tagus. River of Spain and Portugal, 
rising in eastern Spain and flowing 
into the Atlantic. It passes Aranjuez, 
Toledo, Talavera, and Alcantara in 
Spain, and Ahrantes, S ant are m, and 
Lisbon in Portugal. 510 miles : see 
pages 5270, 5402 

Tahiti, largest of the French Society 
Islands in the Pacific : 2380 
Tahr, goat-like animal of Himalavas 
1286, 1281 

Tai. People of Southern Mongol stock 
who dwell in Indo-China. They are 
known as Shans by the Birrmese, and 
Laos by the Siamese. They are very 
numerous in Southern China. They have 
Caucasic blood in their veins as evi- 
denced by their having a finer physique 
than the Cliincse. Their colour is lighter, 
their features more regular, and their 
expression more intelligent 
Tail, Man has single small bone instead 
of, 1568 

Taillefer, minstrel who led Normans 
to victory at Battle of Hastings, 717 
Tailor ant : see Spinning ant 
Tailor’s thimble, why has it no top ? 
5252 


Tami 

Tail plane, position on aeroplane, 4691 
Tail-skid, aeroplane’s tail aqd brake, 
4578 

Tajewala, India, dam, 5971 
Tajiks, the sedenLiry agricultural 
aborigines of the l^ersian and Af- 
ghanistan plateau, Turkistan, and the 
Pamir and Hindii-Kush valleys. They 
are a round-headed race of Caucasic 
type, and except in India are a subject 
race 

Taj Mahal, tomb, Agra, architectural 
merits, 5628 
mosaic work, G9’32 
story, 2811 

pictures, 2815, 2935, 5033 
Takamino, Japanese chemist, adrenalin 
discovered by, 4472 
Take my life and let it be, hymn by 
Frances Ridley Havergal, 1758 
Takin, mammal, homo of : London 
Zoo’s .specimen, 1286, 1282 
Taking silk, term implying promotion 
from barrister to King’s Counsel or 
K.C., which involves the wearing of a 
silk govm in place of the ordinary stuff 
govm worn by barristers, 4777 
Talavera, battle of, fought by Welling- 
ton with 19,000 British and 30,000 
Spaniards against the French in 1809. 
After varying fortunes Wellington 
made a .strong counter attack, and the 
French retired to Madrid. The French 
lost 7000 men, but the allies lost 
lieavily and v.'cre unable to pursue 
Talbot, apothecary afterwards knighted 
by Charles II. cures effected by quinine, 
2684 

Talbot. William Fox, English pioneer 
of photography : born 1800 ; died 
Lay cock Abbey, Wiltshire. 1877 : see 
page 4751 
Talc, mineral, 1303 
Tale a Baby Tells, The, story, 780 
Talenti, Simone di Francesco, Italian 
architect, w’ork on Florence Cathedral, 
5992 

Tale of a Tub, Swift’s satire, 1730 
Tale of the Barrier Reef, A, 5830 
Tales of Uncle Remus, 5583 
Talitrus locusta, sandhopper, 5480 
Talking, can flowers talk to each other ? 
2418 

do animals talk to one another ? 310 
how did men learn do talk ? 6229 
tilings difficult to say. 632 
See also Speech 

Talking machine : see Gramophone 
Tall fescue grass, 3309 
Tallinn : see Reval 

Tallis, Thomas, Engiish composer, the 
father of English cathedral music : 
honi Waltham Abbey about 1515 : 
died Greenwich 15S5 ; taught William 
Byrd : 142 

listening to the playing of Byrd. 149 
Tall oat grass, seeds produced by. 3306 
Tallow, New Zealand’s export. 2696 
Russia’s export, 6018 
Talmud, The, Hebrew religious expos*- 
tion, 5677 

stories from: Heir and the Will: 
Dinner at the Inn : Emperor and the 
Figs, 2634 

Talos, killed by Daedalus. 6939 
Tama-Dare Waterfall, Japan. 2500 
Tamandua, lesser ant-eater, 2275 
Tamar, river flovdng between Devon 
and Cornwall into Plymouth Sound. 
CO miles 

Tamarao, dwarf buffalo of the Philip- 
pines, 1156 

Tamarisk, what it is like. 5764 
flower, in colour. 5643 
Tamarugal desert. South Ainerioa. 2375 
Tamatave, town. Madagascar. Rue du 
Commerce, 6760 

Tamerlane, or Tiinnr. Tartar coinvueror 
who overran all Western and Central 
Asia; born near Samarkand 1333; 

died 1405 : see pages 6390. 6512 
Samarkand once his capita 1. 6020 
Tamil, people of Southern India ana 
Ceylon, 1942, 3420 

Taming of the Shrew. The. stor>* of 
Shakespeare’s play. 6044 
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Tampico. Most important oil port of 
jMexico, near the mouth of the Panuco 
river. 50,000 

oil wells and lake of oil, 2961 
view, 700S 

i Tanager, bird, species, 2896 
black-lorcd red, in colour, 3261 
blue tanager, 2S93 
.paradise, in colour, 3261 
red-necked, in colour, 3141 
scarlet, in colour, 3143- 
superb, 2S93 

Tanagra, buried city of ancient Greece, 
statuettes found at,C324, 4026 
terracotta sculpture from, 4030 
Tanga, terminus of the Usambara 
Hallway, Tanganyika Territory, and 
port of a large pastoral region. 20,000 
Tanganyika, Lake. Second largest 
African lake, on the borders of Tan- 
ganyika Territory, Northern Rhodesia, 
and the Belgian Congo. 12,700 square 
miles in extent, it is the longest lake, 
in the world, ineasuring 400 miles ; 
from 30 to 45 miles broad, it is over 
1000 feet deep. Burton and Speke dis- 
covered it in 1S5S : see 3004, 3006 
Tanganyika Territory, formerly Ger- 
anan East Africa, British mandatory 
State ; area 385,000 square miles ; 
population 4,100,000 ; capital Dar-es- 
Salaam. It is still largely undeveloped, 
but the Central and Usambara Hall- 
ways have made great areas available 
.for coffee, coconut, caoutchouc, sugar, 
land cotton planting, while there are 
many sheep and cattle and valuable 
mineral deposits : 3314 
.carriers outside Bar-Es-Salaam, 3318 
^Dar-Es-Salaam, 3319, 3321 
Hag, in colour, 2408 
Kilimanjaro Mountain, 3322 
maps, industrial and physical, 3196-98 
Tangier. -Moroccan internatu nal port on 
the Strait of Gibraltar. It is a favourite 
tourist resort. 50,000 : see 6757 
Tanglewood Tales, The, HavTliorne’s 
children’s tales, 4334 
Tanis, Ancient Egyptian city, site was 
discovered by Professor Petrie, 6866 
Tank, British introduce into war in 
1910 : see page 1711 
Tanker, sliip, oil-tanker, 3091 
Tank wagons, railway, for earrying oil, 
3091 

Tannahill, Robert, for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Tannin, obtained from bark of eucalyp- 
tus tree, 2683 

obtained from bark of mangrove, 3056 
obtained from Venetian sumach, 2940 
tea contains, 2043 
use in leather tanning, 3155 
Tanning, microbes used in process, 698 
trade detested by Jews, 6172 
See also Leather 
Tansy, flower, in colour, 4288 
Tanta. Egyptian railway and agricul- 
tural centre in the Nile delta. 75,000 
Tantalum, melting point ; see Ifeat, 
melting points of metals . 

Tantalus, in Greek mythology, 6930 
Taoism, Laotsze founds doctrine, 5080 
Taormina, Sicily, mountains, 4923 
Homan theatre, 6988 
Tape machine, at work, 6961 
Tapestry, art of weaving pictures, 6738 
frame for weaving shoum on early 
Greek vase, 6738 

Gobelins and Beauvais tapestries, 1684, 
3856, 6738 

Bayeux Tapestry, in colour, 709-716 
Burne-Jones’s King Arthur and his 
Knights, 6946 

design hy lYilliam Morris, 6731 
Gobelins design, 6736 
Tapioca, obtained from manioc, 1436 
Tapir, mammal, 1769, 1771 
Tar, extraction from coal, 3451 
product in gas manufacture, 3335 
road surface bound with, 2166 
Tara. Village in Co. Meath which was 
for centuries capital of the early Irish 
Idngs. On the Hill of Tara stood the 
royal palace, and there are remains of 
earth worlts and uonuments : 3062 
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Taranto. One of the chief ports of 
Southern Italy, with ait important 
naval arsenal. It has a cathedral and 
an old Byzantine aqueduct. 50.000 
Tarantula, spider family, 5598, 5593 
Tardigrada, creature which can live 
without food, 3279. 

Tarifa, Spain, courtyard of house, 5277 
Tarik, Saracen general, invader of Spain 
in the Sth century : 5272 
Tarim. Inland river of Turkestan, rising 
in the Karakoram range and flowing 
into the Lob Nor marshes. 1000 miles : 
see page 6503 

Tarnopol, Poland, general view, 6139 
Tarpeian rock, what was the Tarpeian 
rock? 4520 

Tarquin, Brutus drives out Homan 
tyrant, 4350 

Tarragona. Spanish Mediterranean 
port, with a 12th-centiiry cathedral and 
many Homan remains. These include 
an amphitheatre, an aqueduct, and the 
Tower of the Scipios. 25,000 
Homan aqueduct, 5284 
Tarshish, ancient Phoenicia, 2855 
Tarsier, animal, characteristics, 168 
Tarsus, ancient city of Cilicia. 5679 
Tartars, lichen used as food. 1440 
Poland’s defence against, 6132 
retreat across Asia by camels, 1533 
Hussia invaded by, 5893 
separate States in Soviet Hussia, 6016 
See also Turkis 

Tartarus, mythological underworld 
kingdom, 3531 
Tartu : see Dorpat 

Tashi Lunpo, Tibetan monastery, 6503 
Tashkent. Capital of Russian Turkestan, 
among orchards and gardens, 280,000 
Task, The, Cowper’s poem, published 
in 1785 ; see page 2104 
Tasman, Abel Jansen, Dutch navigator ; 
born probably Hoorn about 1602 ; died 
Batavia, Java, 1659 ; discovered Tas- 
mania in 1642 : sec 2379, 2693, 2377 
Tasman Glacier, New Zealand, 2249, 
2698, 2703 

Tasmania. Australian island State ; 
area 26,000 square miles ; population 
220,000 ; capital Hobart (55,000). 
Generally liilly, with pine, eucalyptus, 
and acacia forests, it has a lovely 
climate, and is one of the richest parts 
of Australia. Cereals and great 
quantities of fruit are gro\^Ti, and in 
1921 there -were over 1,500,000 .sheep 
and 215,000 cattle. Mineral wealth 
includes copper, tin, silver-lead, zinc, 
coal, and osmiridiiim. Launceston 
(30,000) is the chief inland town 
general description, 2574 
charted by Matthew Blinders, 2382 
discovered by Tasman in 1642: see 
page 2379 

Englishmen’s first meeting vuth kan- 
garoos, 2146 
water power, 5611 
arms, in colour, 4985 
Devonport harbour, 3560 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Hobart harbour, 2578, 3558 
Launceston, 2579 
Mount Wellington, 2578 
water-power station, 5611 
Tasmanian devil, 2391, 2394 
Tasmanian wolf, 2391, 2394 
Tasman Sea, part of the Pacific lying 
between Australia and New Zealand 
Tasso, Torquato, the greatest Italian 
poet of the 16th century ; born 
Sorrento 1544 ; died Home 1595 : see 
pages 4583, 4581 
Taste, chemical sense, 3903 
contact sense, 1552 
tongue enables us to taste, 1933 
why has water no taste ? 5128 
why have we different tastes in eating ? 
6230 

taste-bulbs of the tongue, 1933 
Tate, Nahum, Irish poet and writer of 
hymns; born Dublin 1652 ; died 
London 1715 : see page 1758 
poem : see Poetry Index 
Tate Gallery, exterior, 1221 
Tatius, king of Sabines, story, 4520 
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Tatler, The, paper started by Sir H. 
Steele, 1731 

Tatti, Jacopo : see Sansovino, Jacopo 
Taunton. Capital and market town of 
Somerset, on the Tone. 24,000 
arms, in colour, 4991 
Taupo, Lake. Largest lake in New 
Zealand, covering 240 square miles in 
the geyser and mud volcano region of 
North Island 

Taurus. Mountain range dividing Asia 
Minor from Syria. It is traversed hy 
the Cilician Gates pass. 11,500 feet : 
see page 5679 

Taurus, or the Bull, in astronomy, 3975 
Tausret, queen of Egypt, silver bracelet 
of, 6853 

Taw. Devonshire river rising in Dart- 
moor and flowing into^ the Bristol 
Channel near Barnstaple. 50 miles 
Tawny digger, insect, in colour, 5714 
Tawny owl, characteristics, 3504 
pictures, 2897, 3501 
Taxation, system explained. 4657 
Tay. Longest Scottish river, rising in 
Ben Lui and flowing through Loch Tay 
and tlie Eirth of Tay into the North 
Sea. It drains 2400 square miles, the 
Garry, TummeJ, and Isla being its 
tributaries. Perth stands on the river 
and Dundee on the firth. 118 miles 
Tay Bridge. Two miles long, with 74 
spans, this bridge near Dundee carries 
two railway tracks : 548, 555 
Tay, Loch. Largest lake in Perthshire, 
covering TO square miles 
Taylor, Bayard, American writer : horn 
1825 ; died 1878 : see page 4205 
for poem see Poetry Index 
Taylor, - Jane : for poems seel ij^etry 
Index 

Taylor, Jefferys ; for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Taylor, Samuel, shorthand system, 6844 
Tayra, animal, 792, 790 
Tea, story told with pictures, 2283 
British Empire’s production, 1943 
Ceylon’s industry, 3420 
Chinese, 2290, 6510 
colour caused by fermentation, 2288 
cultivation methods, 2314 
English tax on tea that caused war 
with America, 1637 
tannin harmful to digestion, 2023 
tax explained, 4660 

do tea or coffee keep us awake ? 2173 
why does tea run through a lump of 
sugar ? 2418 

why is strong tea bad for us ? 2043 
gardens in Japan, 6626 
pictures of industry, 2283-92 
plant, flowers and fruits, 2315 
plant, in colour, 26SS 
preparing land for plants, 2314 
Tea-cosy, how to make one, with pic- 
ture, 2484 

Tea cup, manufacture, 304-5 
Teak, description and uses, 3789 
Teal, wild duck, 3756 
bird, in colour, 2767 
cinnamon teal, bird, in colour, 3144 
Tea-party, how to prepare for, 3471 
Teapot, reason for keeping hot a long 
time, 5567 

why is there a hole in the lid ? 5000 
Tear (physiology), what it is, 6603 
why are tears salt ? 1921 
glands in eye which make them, 3664 
See also Crying 

Teasel, plant, description, 5021, 205 
Fuller’s : see Fuller’s teasel 
flower, in colour, 5143 
Tea that Never Came, story, 4854 
Teeny-Weeny, picture to poem, 2207 
Tees. River rising near Cross Fell and 
flo\ving between Yorkshire and Dur- 
ham into the North Sea. Passing Bar- 
nard Castle, Stockton, and jMiddles- 
brough, it has a large shipbuilding 
industry. 80 miles 

Teeth, what they are for, and how to 
care for them, 1929 

what makes our teeth chatter when we 
are cold ? 4996 

why cannot we grow a third set of 
teeth ? 4760 
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wliy docs a tooth ache ? 5252 
diagrams, 1020, 1031 
Tegner, Esaias, Swedish poet ; horn 
Kyrkcriid, Wermland, 1782 ; died 
Wexio 1840 : see pages 4942, 4937 
Tegucigalpa. Capital of Honduras, near 
gold, silver, and marble mines. ^,000 
Teguexin : see Teiii lizard 
Teheran. Capital of Persia, in a fertile 
plain about 70 miles south of the Cas- 
pian. It is surrounded by walls, and 
manufactures carpets and silk. 220,000: 

see pages 6386, 0304 
Teignmouth. Port and watering-place 
ill South Devon. 11,000 
Teixeira, Pedro, Portuguese explorer 
of the Amazon ; bom about 1575 ; 

died Para, Brazil, 1040 
Teju lizard, or teguexin, 4496, 4493 
Telautograph, adaptation of the tele- 
graph by means of which writings or 
drawings can be transmitted in fac- 
simile 

Telea polyphemus of U.S.A., moth, 
caterpillar, in colour, 6210 
Telectrograph, what it is, 855, 1473 
Telegrams, game, 4712 
Telegraph, its story, 1469, 1601 
beginnings in British Isles, 1584 
engine-room telegraph in ship, 3577 
five-needle, 1842 

Hughes’s type-printing telegraphy, 1846 
pictures sent by, 1476 
utility of, 854 

Central Telegraph Office, London, 1408 
picture series, 1471-5 
wires in Japanese street, 1409 
See also \Yiroless 

Telegraphs of the World 


Country Miles 

Argentina 54,812 

Australia 04,811 

Austria 8377 

Belgium 5200 

Bolivia 5114 

Brazil . . . . 20,037 

Bulgaria 3701 

Canada 52,004 

Chile 18,181 

China 42,097 

Colombia 12,117 

Costa llica 1533 

Cuba . , 5005 

Czeclio-Slovakia 13,890 

Denmark 2200 

Ecuador 4370 

Egypt 10,800. 

Eihland 10,517 

France 120,738 

Germany 148,192 

Greece ' 5748 

Guatemala 4523 

Haiti , 124 

Honduras 4520 

Hungary 1 0,082 

India, British 87,014 

Italy 35,001 

Japan 27,020 

Luxemburg 330 

Mexico 28,080 

Netherlands 5218 

New Zealaud 13,813 

Nicaragua . . . . . . . . 2825 

Norway 15,044 

Panama , 1004 

Paraguay 2050 

Persia 0312 

Peru 9321 

Portugal 4071 

Rumania . . 5044 

Russia 153,108 

Salvador 2357 

San Domingo 1071 

Siam . . 4532 

South Africa 15,951 

Spain 31,285 

Sweden 13,810 

Switzerland ■ 5079 

Turkey 19,200 

United Kingdom .. 81,000 

United States . . . . . . 245,500 

Uruguay 4819 

Venezuela 5814 

Yugo-Slavia 7271, 


Telegraph cable, its story, 1603 
picture story, 1005-8 
ship that laid Atlantic cable, 1581 
Telegraph pole, why has it a little roof 
on tlie top ? 5493 

what are the little white cups on the 
telegraph poles ? 5252 
wliat are the wire hooks on the cross- 
bars ? 4892 

Telegraph printing instruments : see also 
Tape machine 

Telegraph wires, what are the metal 
plates hung on them ? 4998 
why do they hum ? 4130 
wliy, from a train, do the telegraph 
wires seem to go up and down ? 6719 
Tel-el-Amarna, Egypt, Akhnaton builds 
new Egyptian capital, 6801 
Assyrian tablets found, 6262 
relics of Egj'ptian kings found, 6857 
steps leading to well, 0854 - 
Tel-el-Kebir, battle of. British victory 
over Arab! Pasha, 1882 : see page 
6882 

Telemachus, an Asiatic monk who tried 
to stop the gladiatorial shows at Rome ; 
stoned to death there 404 : see pages 
1386, 1393 

Telemachus, in Greek mythology, story 
in the Odyssey, 5304, 5306 
Teleosaurus, fossil, 1507 
Telephone, its story, 1725, 1841 
automatic, 1971 
exchange's working, 1965 
Bell’s invention, 22, 1842, 1844 
cable, 1967 

Edison’s improvements, 1845 
in a ship, 8577 

microphone first used by Clerac, 1846 
range of conversation, 1728 
receiver, 1965 * 

Reis’s invention the first, 1842 

relay system, 1966 

selenium used for transmitter, 6842 

switchboards, 1969 

telephone a boy can make, 124 

testing line, 1970 

trunk call, 1974 

wily do we shake a telephone ? 1414 
Pictures of Telephones 
automatic telephone diagrams, 1972-3 
Bell opening first Now York-Chicago 
line, 1843 

Bell’s first telephone instrument, 1841 
children talking by telephone, 1725 
diagram of liow' it works, 172G-7 
Dom Pedro of Brazil astonished, 1847 
how the exchange wwks, 1967-70 
laying a telephone cable, 1967 
one a boj’^ can make, 124 
Reis’s invention, 1841 
See also Wireless 

Telescope, Galileo the first to use it in 
astronomy, 1885, 3609 
how' to make, and picture, 4217 
Huygens’s twelve-foot telescope, 3613 
principle of, accidentally discovered by 
children, 1885 
Lord Rosse’s, 4861 

telescope of mutiny ship Bounty, 4801 
Television, sight across space, 1476 
Telewriter, what it is, 1470 
Telford, Thomas, Scottish engineer, the 
builder of 100 bridges and 900 miles of 
roads in Scotland ; born Eskdale 1757 ; 
died Westminster 1834 : see pages 
1584, 2157 

Tell, William, Swiss legendary national 
hero, said to have liberated his country 
from the Austrians in the 13th century : 
see page 529 

Switzerland’s many monuments to, 4670 
pictures, 529, 531 
Tellen shell, 6580 

Tellez, Gabriel, Spanish wwiter of plays ; 
born Madrid about 1570 ; died Soria 
1648 : see page 5059 
Tellurium, metal, origin of name, 6842 
Teme. Chief tributary of the Severn, in 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Worces- 
tershire 

Temesvar. Or Temisoara, capital of the 
Rumanian Banat. The centre of a 
great grain, tobacco, and leatlier trade, 
it has two cathedrals. 75.000 
Temisoara : see Temesvar 
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Temperature, Centigrade scale best form 
of measurement, 4835 
comparative table for various animals : 

see Pliysiology 
conditions affecting, 2618 
dew'-point, 2865 

human body’.^^ temperature, 1432, 6465 
wiiat it is and how measured, 5444 
See also Weather 

Tempest, The. story of Shakespeare’s 
play, 1108, 6295 
Tempestas, demi-godde.ss, 3519 
Templars, secret society of monastic 
knights to defe??d the Holy Sepulchre 
and pilgrims to Jerusalem ; founded 
1118; dissolved 1312 
Temple. Sir William, English statesman 
and essayist : born 1C2S ; died 1 099 : 

Swift his secretary, 1730 
Temple, in ancient art, 5375, 5495, 5626 
oldest in the w'orld. 5376 
temple at Jerusalem, 1241, 1988, 2555 
ancient Greek and Roman buildings, 
5506-12 

Egyptian temple.s, 5374, 5381-S 
reconstruction of Solomon’s Temple, 
2355 

temples of the East, 5081-4 

See also Apollo, Diana, Greek art. 
and so on 

Temple, The. London, Gorbodiic, the first 
English tragedy, acted in, 857 
origin in time bi Knights Templar.=s, 720 
Wren’s work in, 6244 
Temple Bar, Jacobites’ heads on, 5691 
Wren builds, 4106 
Daniel Defoe in the pillong 1481 
views, 4862, 6238 

Temple Church, the beautiful rounc 
church the Normans built, 5888 
exterior, 5882 
pulpit and organ, 5867 
Temptation, Mount of, %iew, 3400 
Tempus fugit, Latin for Time files 
Tenby. Watering-place in Pembroke- 
shire, on Carmarthen Bay. It has a 
well-preserved castle and remain.s of 
ancient walls. (5000) : see page 2002 
mass of millstone grit near, 2000 
St. Catherine’s Fort, 1402 
Tench, member of Carp family, 4979 
in colour, facing 5190 
Ten Commandments, 1240. 4901 
Tendon, in human body, 1809 
Tenerifie. I.argest of the Canary 
Islands, covering 7S0 square miles. Of 
volcanic origin, it rises to over 12.000 
feet in its famous Peak, and is extreme- 
ly beautiful and fertile; Santa Cruz, tlie 
capital (65,000), exports much fruit. 

Population 180,000 
fig tree at Orotava. 1937 
Tiniers, David, the younger, Flemish 
painter: born Ant^^erp JCiO; died 
near Brussels 1090 : -Diipil of Rubens : 
1422 

Old Woman Reading, painting, 377S 
Players at Tric-Trac, 3775 
The Prodigal Son. 1427 
Tennant, Edward Wyndham : for poem 
see Poetry Inde.x 

Tennessee. American State on the 
Mississippi’s left bank ; area 42,000 
square miles ; population 2.350,000 : 
c.apital Nashville (120.000). There are 
iron, coal, and agricultural industries, 
and Memphis (165,000) is a busy river 
port. Abbreviation Tenn. 

State flag, in colour, 2410 
Tennis, how to play lawui tennis, 50G5 
Tennis ball, size compared with Nelson 
Column, 0971 

Tennyson. Alfred, Lord. English poet, 
the greatest of the Victorian Age ; born 
Soiner.sby, Lincolnshire. 1S09 : died 
near Haslemere. Surrey, 1892 : see 
page 3337 

description of water crowfoot, 6010 
for poems see Poetry Index 
his first railway trip, 2752 
his Idylls of the King, 368 
on Nature, 207, 1065 
portraits, 1826, 4134 
Shiplake Rectory, whore he WTOte, 3337 
Somersby Rectory, bis birthplace, 3337 
walking with nurse by sea, 3339 
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Tenrec, small mammal, 294, 293 
Tensile strength, what it means, 1183 
Tent, simple tent a boy or girl can make, 
wth picture, 3104 
the way to put up a bell tent, 2731 
Tenterden, Kent, probable birthplace 
of Caxton, 1516 
Caxton reading in fields, 1510 
Tenthredo, girdled, in colour, 5714 
Terborch, Gerard, Dutch painter ; born 
Zwolle ] COS ; died Deventer IGSi : see 
page 1428 

his paintings. Fatherly Advice, 377S 
Helena Van der Schallf? 3538 
Lady reading letter, 1423 
Terebra, shells, IISO 
Teredo, or ship-worm, molluse, damage 
done by boring timber, 6582, 0581 
Terence, Roman VTiter of comedies ; 
born Carthage 195 b.c. ; died about 
159 : see page 5427 
portrait, 5425 

Terminus, Roman god of boundaries, 
2877, 3520 

Termite, white ant, 5715, 572] 

Tern, species and habits, 3995 
Arctic tern’s route of migration, 222-3 
characteristic pictures, 2037, 2039, 3997 
varieties in colour, 2897-8, 3022-3 
See also Arctic tern 
Terueuzen, Ghent’s outport, 5648 . 
Terui, Italy, cascade of Velino, 4790* 
Terpsichore, muse of dancing, 3517 
Terra, mythological goddess, 3514 
Terracotta, used by ancient Greek 
sculptors, 4023 

Terra incognita, Latin for An imkiiown 
country 

Terra Nova, Scott’s Antarctic expedi- 
tion ship, 6558, 0555 
Terrapin tortoise, characteristics and 
distribution, 4498' 

Terrestrial telescope, one with two 
additional lenses in the eyepiece to 
bring the inverted object the right 
way up 

Terrier, breeds of the group, 670 
varieties of breeds, 066-08 
Terror, Mount. Extinct volanco on an 
island in Ross Sea, Antarctica. 10,900 
feet, 6550 

Tertiary Period, description of its last 
stages, 1877 
animal life, 10 

Test Act (1073). Act aimed against 
Roman Catholics requiring every olTicc- 
holder under the Cirown to take the 
Sacrament according to the use of the 
Church of England ; repealed 1828 
Testament, New, and Old : sec Bible 
Tester, value of : see Weights and 
Hcasures ; old English coins 
Tetanus, anti-toxin treatment, 2628 
microbes that cause, 577 
Tete, Portuguese African to^vn, 6750 
Tete-a-tete, French for A company of 
two ; literally, head to head 
Tethys, mythological goddess, 3529 
Tetmajer, Polish painter, 6136 
Tetrahedron, geometrical figure, Earth 
tending to become one, 4998 
Tetuan. Capital of Spanish Morocco, 
on a railway from Ceuta. 30,000 : see 
page 6749 

Teucer, The, Sir Hamo Thornycroft’s 
line sculpture in the Tate Gallery, 
4768, 4900 

Teutobocchus, Cimbrian chief, 1756 
Teutoburger Wald, battle of, annihila- 
tion of three Roman legions under 
Varus by the German hero Arminius, 
or Hermann, in a.d. 9, Arminius 
ambushed the legions on the march in 
difficult forest, country, and hardly a 
Roman escaped. Varus, give me hack 
my legions ! exclaimed Caesar Au- 
gustus, on hearing of the disaster : 
see page 4310 

Teutons, the people of Northern Europe 
speaking the Teutonic language. The 
race of these ])coplc is a mixed one, 
though the Nordic type with fair hair, 
long head and face, blue eyes, and tall 
stature predominate. The* Al])ine and 
McditeiTaiieaii types are to be found in 
many Teutons, 4291 


Teviot Chief tributary of the Tweed, in 
lloxburghshirc 

Tewkesbury. Ancient town in 
Gloucestershire, having been founded 
in Roman times. The church of its old 
Benedictine abbey is one of the finest 
Norman buildings in England. (5000) 
Norman work in Abbey, 5866 
view of Abhejj church, 5879 
Texas. Largest American State; area 

270.000 square miles ; population 

4.700.000 ; capital Austin. It consists 
largely of arid plains, but in the fertile 
parts rice, cotton, sugar, and cereals 
are abundantly produced ; stock-raising 
and the petroleum production are 
important. Sail Antonio (170,000), 
Dallas (160,000), Houston (140,000), 
Fort Worth (110,000), and Galveston 
are the chief towns. Abbreviation Tex. : 

sec page 3087 
oil wells, 3087 
State Hag, in colour, 2410 
Texel. Westernmost and largest of the 
Dutch Frisian Tslands ; area 71 square 
miles; population 7000. Here Blake 
defeated a Dutch fleet under Van 
TTomp in 1053 

Textiles, inventions that founded in- 
dustry, 5939 

Sec also Cotton, Linen, and so on 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, English 
novelist, satirist, and literary critic ; 
born Calcutta 1811 ; died London 1803 : 

see page 2860 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 1827 
seated in his study, 2847 
Thadtlaeus, apostle, what is known of 
him, 6791 
picture, 0787 

Thalaba, poem by Southey, 2476 
Thales, Greek philosopher and astrono- 
mer, one' of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece ; born JMiletus, Asia INLinor, 
about 040 B.c. ; died about 550 B.c. : 

see pages 672, 6848 
first star maps made by him, 3487 
men’s thoughts directed away from 
themselves, 913 
portrait, 3487 

Thalia, muse of comedy, 3517 
Thames. Longest and most important 
English river, draining 5900 square 
miles, llising in the Cotswolds, in 
Gloucestershire, it flows through a wide 
estuary into the North Sea, being six 
miles broad at its mouth ; the north 
bank belongs to Gloucestersliire, 
Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Middle- 
sex, and lilssex, and the south to 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, Surrey, and Kent. 
Oxford, Abingdon, Henley, Reading, 
Maidenhead, Windsor, Kingston, Rich- 
mond, London, Tilbury, Sheerness and 
Southend are the chief places it passes. 
Its tributaries include the Churn, Coin, 
Leach, Windrush, Evenlode, Cherwell, 
Thame, Colne, Lea, and Roding on 
the left bank, and the Kennet, Loddon, 
Wey, Mole, Darent, and ]\Iedway on the 
right. Below London the Thames forms 
the greatest port in the world. 250 
miles : 211 

course in preliistoric times, 461 
discharge of lime, 2494 
Dutch fleet sails up it, 1212 
view above Tower Bridge, 1219 
Thames Conservancy, flag, , in colour, 
2406 

Thames Tunnel, Sir Marc Isambard 
Brunei builds, 5946 
took 17 years to build, 6216 
Brunei’s inspiration, 5941, 5947 
its making, 6216 

Tlianatopsis, by W. C. Bryant, first 
.American poem to live, 4201 
Thanatos, Greek god of death, 3532 
Thane, Anglo-Saxon title, conferred on 
merchants trading overseas, 3332 
Thanet, Isle of. Kentish district separa- 
ted from the rest of the county by the 
Stour. Once completely an island, it is 
believed to have been the landing-place 
of the J utes under Hengist and Horsa. 
It is famous for its watering-places 
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Thank God Harbour, Hall winters la 
Greenland, 6434 

Thar, desert region in north-west India, 
chiefly in Rajputana 
Thaulow, Fritz, Norwegian painter and 
etcher; born Christiania 1848; died 
1900 : sec page 3398 
The Halt, painting by him, 3403 
Thaw, why docs the thaw burst the 
water-pipes ? 2172 

Thaxter, Celia: for poem see Foetry 
Index 

Thayer, Abbott, American figure and 
landscape painter ; born Boston 1849 ; 
died Dublin, Now Hampshire, 1921 : 
sec page 3288 

paintings by him, 3289, 3205 
Theal, Dr. George McCall, British 
historian ; born Canada 1837 ; died 
Wynberg, near Cape Town, 1919 : see 
page 4333 

Theatre, ancient Greek and Roman 
theatres, 5502 

first English one built near London in 
Shakespeare’s youth, 857 
how to make a shadow theatre, with 
. picture, 869 
Shakespearian, 4476 
Thebes, ancient Egyptian religious 
centre, 6801 

ancient temifles and tombs, 5379, 6866 
wall painting from, 0055 
Theine, substance in tea, 2173 
Theiss. Or Tisza, tributary of the 
Danube draining 57,000 square miles 
in the Hungarian plain. 700 miles 
Themis, mythological goddess of 
justice, 3517, 6930 

Themistocles, Athenian statesman and 
admiral, leader of the Athenian fleet at 
Salamis ; born Athens about 520 B.c. ; 
died Magnesia about 453 : see pages 
890, 3123, 889 

Theodolite, -used by surveyors for 
measuring horizontal angles on a 
graduated circle, 6228 
use in tunnelling, 0228 
Theodore, St., great scholar who was 
born at Tarsus and became Archbishop 
of Canterbury iii 008. He was the first 
bishop to bring the whole of the 
English Clnu’ch under one head, and 
had much influence on State matters 
and theology of the time 
Theodosius 11, Emperor, peace terms 
dictated by Attila, 2154 
Theophrastus, Greek i)hiloso])hcr, 233 
Theotocopuli, Domenico : see El Greco 
Theresa, St, daughter of noble parents 
and born in Old Castile in 1515. She 
became a nun at the age of 18, and 
afterwards founded a Carmelite Order 
for Nuns 'at Avila, besides many other 
religious houses 

There was a frog, rhyme picture, 
4180-87 

There was a jolly miller, rhyme, music 
and picture, 4001 

There was a little woman, rhyme, 
music and picture, 2830 
There was an old woman, rhyme, 232 
There were three little kittens, rhyme, 
music and picture, 5799 
Therm, definition of : sec Weights and 
Measures, and units of measurement 
Thermic balance, same as Bolometer, 
which see 

Thermionic valve, in wireless telegraphy. 
2219, 2216 

Thermo-couple, for measuring minute 
quantities of heat and detecting very 
small differences of temperature 
Thermo-dynamics, Kelvin’s studies, 6314 
meaning of, 5441 

Thermo-electric couple, two bars of 
different metals soldered together and 
joined at the other ends by a wire. Tlie 
heating of the joint sends an electric 
current through the wire 
Thermograph, automatic, self-register- 
ing thermometer made in various 
forms 

Thermometer, Galileo’s first thermo- 
meter, 5445 
use on barometer. 5200 
how the tube is blown, 4377 
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Thermopylae, battle of. Heroic resist- 
ance of Leonidas with 300 Spartans 
and 700 Thespians to the passage of 
tile Persian hosts into Greece, in 
4S0 n.c. As a result of treacliery, the 
Greeks were attacked in the rear, and 
all i)erishcd. The moral elFect of the 
heroic stand helped the final overthrow 
of the Persians in Europe : see pages 
3123, 5126, 6389 
painting by J. L. David, 3121 
Thermostat, automatic apparatus used 
for indicating or regulating the 
temperature 
Theseum, Athens, 5510 
Theseus, duke of Athens, character in 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, 6294 

Thespiae, ancient Greek town to which 
people travelled merely to see statues 
. by Praxiteles, 4272 
Thi, Egyptian architect, 5379 
Thick-knee, or Stone curlew, bird, 
characteristics and food, 3873 
Thi ckn esse, Philip, Gainsborough’s 
patron, 5698 

Thierry, Jacques Nicolas, Erench 
historian ; bom Elois 1795 ; died Paris 
1856 : see page 4658 
Thieves and the Cock, fable, with 
picture. 4245 

Thigh-bone, longest and strongest in 
body, 1695 

Thimble, why has a tailor’s thimble 
no top ? 5252 

Things to Make an4 Do : the subjects 
dealt with will be found in their proper 
places in the index 
Thirst, why it is so terrible, 2182 
Thirteenth Man, story, 534 
Thirty Years War, The (1618 to 1648). 
Originating as a religious war between 
Protestants and Homan Catholics, it 
developed into a fight by France and 
Sweden for ascendancy in Germany, 
which was completely devastated : 
4296, 4546 

Thistle, species and uses, 4414, 4542, 
5002, 5266 

seed dispersed by wind, 948 
several species, 4412, 4541, 5761 
various species, in colour, 4288, 4420, 
4664, 5143-4, 5393-6, 6127 
Thomas, Dr. Calvin, on Goethe, 4700 
Thomas, Edith M.: for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Thomas, St., apostle, 6791, 6787 
Thomas d Kempis, German Augustinian 
monk, author of The Imitation of 
Christ ; born Kempen, Hhenish Prussia, 
about 1380 ; died Zwolle, Netherlands, 
1471 ; see pages 1389, 1385 
Thomas de Cantelupe, St., shrine, in 
Hereford Cathedral, 5873 
Thompson, Francis, English poet ; born 
Preston 1859 ; died London 1907 : see 
page 4081 

for ])ocms see Poetiy Index 
Thomson, James, Scottish poet and 
writer of plays ; born Ednam, Hox- 
burghshire,. 1.700 ; died llichmond, 
Surrey, 1748 ; author of Rule Britannia 
and The Seasons : 1262, 2102 
for poems see Poetry Index 
portraits. 1261, 2103 
Thomson, James (1834-1882) : for poem 
see Poetry Index 

Thomson, Sir Joseph John, English 
scientist, ' famous for his studies of 
electricity and magnetism ; born near 
Manchester 1856 • sec 4349, 6314 
theory as to what light really is, 5690 
Kuhmkorff coil experiment, 973 
Thomson Robert William, air-filled 
tyre patent taken out in 1845 : see 
page 1166 

Thomson, William : see Kelvin, William 
Thomson, Lord 

Thomson electric excavator, 0223 
Thor, god of thunder, once worshipped 
in Britain, 588 

Thursday gets its name from. 2775 
tries to drain horn, 5223 
Thordsson, Sturla, Norse saga collector 
and historian ; lived 1215-1284 : see 
page 4938 


Thoreau, Henry David, American writer 
on natural history subjects ; born 
Concord, Massachusetts, 1817 ; died 
there 1802 : see page 4336 
cliopping trees, 4335 
Thorgilsson, Ari, Norse saga collector 
and historian of 11th century, 4838 
Thorium, in gas mantle, 3336 
Thorn, Polish town where Copernicus 
was born, 3488 

Thorn apple, bursting seed cases, 949 
wild fruit, in colour, 3071 
Thornback crab, 5477 
Tliorney Island, Edward the Confessor 
buried in church at, 5865 
Thornhill, Sir James, English painter, 
master of Hogarth ; born Melcombe 
Regis, Dorset, 1076 ; died Thornhill, 
Wc 5 unouth, 1734 : sec 3860, 5691 
Thornycroft, Sir Walter Hamo, English 
sculptor, maker of many of the London 
statues ; born London 1850 : see pages 
4232, 4768 
his portrait, 4225 
his sculpture, Teucer, 4900 
The Mower, sculpture, 4772 
Thorpe, John, English arcliitcct, 6240 
Thorwaldsen, Bertel, Danish sculptor, 
born Copenhagen 1770 ; died there 
1844 : see page 4896 
Charity, and Cupid and Venus, 5257 
Greek sculpture restored by him, 4030 
Jesus Christ, 4055 
Tobias, 4890 

Thoth, Egyptian deity, 316 
Thothmes’ III, ancient Egyptian king, 
6856, 6870, 4899 

Thought, brain needs more blood wdieii 
thinking, 1199 

freedom of thought essential, 4210 
can anything travel faster than 
thought ? 5001 

can we think about things that do not 
interest us ? 929 

can we think without words ? 560 
do animals think ? 1049 
where does a thought come from ? 813 
as expressed by three artists, 4033 
sculpture by Rodin, 4650 
Thoughts, Pascal’s beautiful book, 4456 
Thousand and One Nights, The, wonder- 
ful collection of stories, 5676 
tomb of the Lady Zobcide still exists at 
Baghdad, 5624 

Thrace, Turkish province, 5030, 5152 
Thrale, Mrs., friend of Dr. Johnson, 1978 
Thrasher, mocking bird, 3025 
Thread-like chorda, seaweed, 3416 
Thread-like dumontia, seaweed, 3413 
Three-bearded rockling, fish in colour, 
facing 5100 

Three Bears, story, with picture, 661 
Three-branched polypody, in colour, 1793 
Three children sliding on the ice, nursery 
rhyme, picture, and music, 3329 
Three Cups of Cold Water story, 6931 
Three Dimensions, what it means, 3406 
Three Fishers, Kingsley’s poem, 4081 
Three Fishers, fable, 6933 
Three Japanese Mirrors, story, 6319 
picture, 6319 

Three Jovial Welshmen, rhyme and 
picture, 5548 

Three Kings, picture to poem, 3935 
Three Little Pigs, story, with pict-ure, 28 
Three Poor Men, story, 1652 
Three-spotted wrass, fisli, in colour, 
facing 5100 

Three-toed salamander, amphibian, 4745 
Three-toed sloth, or Ai, 2271 
Three Wise Men of Gotham, rhyme 
picture, 5049 

Thresher, fox-shark’s nickname, 5228 
Thrift, or sea-pink, 5518 
flower, in colour, 5641 
Thrincia : see Hawk-bit 
Thrips, insect pest, 5722, 5721 
leathery thrips in colour, 5713 
Throat, why does a lump rise in my' 
throat when I cry ? 2665 
Throne of Venus, fine Greek sculpture 
now in Rome, 4144 
sculptured figures from, 4146-47 
Throttle control, in aeroplane pilot’s 
cockpit, 4692 

position on motor cycle, 4328-29 
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Throttle lever, in carburetter, 4320 
Throttle spindle, in carburetter, 4320 
Throwing-wheel, work of potter on, 
described, 301 

Thrush, members of the family, 3026 
Pictures of Thrushes 
American robin, 3017 
cleaning its beak on tree, 2784 , 
family, 3019 
route of migration, 223 
s])ecics, in colour, 2766-7, 3264 
Thucydides, Athenian historian ; born 
Athens probably 471 B.C. ; died there 
probably abo<^t 401 : sec page 5182 
portrait, 5179 
Thumb, of frog, 454 
opposed to fingers to give man his grip, 
1694 

Thun, Lake of, Switzerland, 4666 
Thunder, caused by rain, 2868 
peal caused by echo of first clap, 6062 
which side of the cloud is the thunder 
on ? 1183 

why does a soft cloud make a noise 
when it thunders ? 310 
Thunderbolt, what is it ? 4998 
Thunderbolt, heraldic charge, 4986 
Thunderstorm, wliat happens in, 238 
what to do in a tlumdcrstorra, 2483 
Thurloe, John, English politician, born 
1616; died 1668: portrait on gold 
medal, 71 

Thursday, origin of name, 588, 5223 
Thyelia tyrrhaea of S. Africa, inotli, 
caterpillar, in colour, 6210 
Thyme, of Labiate family, 5022, 5019 
varieties in colour, 5143, 5641 
Thyme thread moss, plant, 3403 
Thymns gland, bones’ growth controlled 
by it, 3174 

Thyroid gland, its position and use, 3174 
rapid development produced by giving 
extracts from, 4746 
Tiber. Italian river which flows past 
Rome on its way from the Apennines to 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. ,240 miles : see 
pages 1405, 4790, 4912 
view at Rome, 4921 
Tiberias, Palestine towTi, events at, 6275 
views, 3470, 6277 

Tiberius, the Roman emperor under 
whom .Tesiis was crucified : born Rome 
42 B.C. ; reigned a.d. 14-37 : see pages 
1538, 2876 
portraits, 1667, 2878 
Tibet. Buddhist country of central 
Asia, nominaliy a dependency of China, 
but ruled actually by the Dalai Lama of 
Lhasa, the capital. Lying between the 
Kwen-Lim and the Himalaya.s, it is the 
loftiest region in the world, ranging 
from 10,000 to 17,000 feet ; it covers 
700,000 square miles, and has a popula- 
tion estimated at 6,000,000. The north 
and west consists of treeless tablelands, 
witli steppes pasturing innumerable 
herds of yaks, horses, asses, goats, and 
antelopes ; sheep are reared in the 
south, and scanty crops are grovm in 
the valleys of the Indus and Sanpo. 
Transport is chiefly by sheep and yaks. 
The Tibetans are good craftsmen, but 
trade has been handicapped by their 
hostility to foreigners, Lhasa not having 
been visited by Europeans till 1904 : 

see page 6503 
camels crossing a lake, 1525 
view of Lhasa, 6511 

Maps of Tibet 

animal life of the country, 6516-17 
general and political, 6522 
industrial life, 6520-21 
natural features, 6514-15 
plant life, 6518-19 
Tibetan mastiff, vild dog, 541 
Tibus. A secluded race of nomads of 
Hamitic stock, living in central Sahara 
and originating from the Tibesti range 
of mountains. They represent the 
ancient Gara mantes, and were not con- 
verted to Mohammedanism until the 
eighteenth century. The young wo- 
men are remarkable for their beauty 
Ticino, Swiss tributary of the Po, 4663 
Tick, insect, 5599 
slieep tick, under rricroscopc, 1914 
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Tickler, position in carburetter, 4320 
Tickling, why do we not laugh when we 
tickle ourselves ? 1048 
Ticknor, Francis Orrery; for poem see 
Poetry Index 
Tiddler: see Minnow 
Tide, due to the spinning of Earth, 16 
harnessing for electricity, 4813 
investigations by Poincard and Darwin, 
3478 

Moon makes them, 4637 
liower of tides, 2496 
remarkable tides in Bay of Eundy, 2192 
uses of water-power, 5Q3 
can we make tides work for us ? 5617 
where does the water go at low tide ? 
190 

ripple-marks on stone, 2004 
waves beating on coast, 2132 
Tidey, Henry, English painter, born 
1S14 ; died 1S72 : his paintings, Kight 
of the Betrayal, 4584 
Remorse of Judas, 4587 
Tien Shan. Lofty mountain range in 
Turkestan, rising to 24,000 feet in Khan 
Tengri : 6502 

Tientsin. Chinese city at the junction 
of the Grand Canal and Peiho. It trades 
in salt and tea. 850,000 
decorative arch, 6498 
Tiepolo, Gianbattista, Venetian painter ; 
born Venice 1693 ; died Madrid pro- 
bably 1709 : see page 935 
Tierra del Fuego. Desolate island at the 
southern extremity of South America, 
from which it is separated by Magellan 
Strait 

street scene, 7008 

Tiflis. Capital and commercial centre 
of Georgia, with Greek and Armenian 
cathedrals. It has been an important 
place since the fifth century. 350,000 : 

see page 6020 
general view, 6024 
Tiger, homes and habits, 418, 2943 
northern limit in Asia, 5904 
protected in Sumatra, 1654 
sabre-toothed, 11, 1879 
why it has marks on its face, 4611 
why has a tiger stripes on his coat ? 1551 
in heraldry. 927 
migration to Sakhalin, 223 
pictures, 421, 423-4, 1877 
Tiger and the Traveller, story, 3495 
Tiger-beetle, characteristics, 6328 
Tiger Hill Pagoda, Cluiia, 5083 
Tigerine cat, 416 
Tiger scallop, shell, 1177 
Tiger that Came in the Night, story, 4358 
Tiger Woman oi the Jungle, story, 782 
Tiglath-Pileser I, king of Assyria, 6271 
first clear account of Hittites appears 
in his annals, 6985 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, coin, 5390 
Tigrine frog, amphibian, 4743 
Tigris. Great river of western Asia, 
rising in the Armenian highlands and 
flowing into the Persian Gulf through 
Mesopotamia. 1100 miles long, it is 
shorter than the Euphrates, but sur- 
passes it in commercial importance and 
in the volume of its waters. The Great 
Zab and Diala are its principal tribu- 
taries ; Diarbekr, Bitlis, Mosul, Sa- 
inarra, Baghdad, and Kut-el-Amara 
are the chief places it passes 
scenes, 2498, 0270 

Tihuanacu, remarkable Inca remains, 
6997, 7015 

Tildtere, New Zealand, hot springs. 2702 
Tile, house with 00,000 tiles, 2526,’ 2532 
how tiles are laid on roof, 2532 
Tile-fish, 1400 million killed by cold, 
5234 

Tilly, Count John, Austrian general in 
the Tliirty Years’ War ; born near 
Gembloux, Belgium, 1559 ; died In- 
golstadt 1032 : see page 4296 
Tilton, Theodore; for poem see Poetry 
index 

Timber, story vith pictures, 5349 • 
amount imported by Britain (in 1913), 
5264 

Australia’s hard woods, 2446 

use in coal mines, 2839 

weights of different trees compared : 
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see Weights and Measures, pounds In a 
cubic foot of timber 
Sec also descriptions of countries 
Pictures of Timber 
Canadian lumbermen setting out, 2202 
lumber camp in California, 3796 
lumbei- jam on Montreal river, .2193 
lumbermen in Sweden, 5783 
picture-story of industry, 5351-63 
trainload of redwood logs, 5349 
Timber wolf, American, 541 
Timbuctoo. Caravan centre oil the 
fringe of the Sahara, in the French 
Sudan. Its existence was knomi to 
Europe in the 14tli century, and it 
owes its reputation probably to its 
remoteness. (5000) : see page 6743 
i\fimgo Park nearly reached it. 3000 
Time, electric clock system, 974 
Greenwich time, 438, 1472 
how to tell the time by a clock, 6834 
importance of time at sea, 3576 
measurement of : see Weights and 
Measures 

origin of phrase “ taldng time by the 
forelock,” 4278 
Saturn the god of Time, 3514 
second as unit of time, 4833 
story of traveller through Time, 88 
has the day always been divided into 
twenty-four ecpial hours ? 2294 
what is a day ? 5119 
what is a time zone ? 814 
who arranged the days ? 2293 
B.c. and A.D., symbolical picture, 116 
pictiuc-history of clock, 2295 
Seasons dance to music of Time, 2293 
time-map of the World, 812 
Times, The, newspaper, first printed by 
steam power, 1518 
Timocharis, Greek astronomer, 3487 
Timor, East Indian island, 5402, 5532 
Timotheus, Greek sculptor who helped 
to make famous Mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus, 4277 

Timothy grass, 218S, 3306, 583 
Timpanagos Cave, Utah, 8803 
Tin,t conductivity: see Heat, Heat 
conductors 

melting point : see Heat, melting 
points of metals 

Phoenicians visit Coi'uwall for tin, 462 
specific gravity, 4954 
weight of a cubic foot : see Weights 
and Measures, weight of materials 
why is the bottom of a tin ridged ? 5491 
See also Materials, strength of 
materials 

Tinamou, bird, characteristics, 4254 
pictures, 2639, 4247 
Tinder-box, what it is, and picture, 1675 
Tinfoil, use in fountain pen manufac- 
ture, 2035 

Tinoceras, prehistoric animal, 11 
Tin pyrites, mineral, 1304 
Tintagel. Picturesque village on the 
Cornish north coast, until a castle said 
to have been the birthplace of King 
Arthur. (3000) 

Tintern Abbey, Remains of a beautiful 
Cistercian abbey, 5 miles north of Chep- 
stow, ilonmouthshire 
poem by Wordsworth, 2473 
view, 837 

Tintoretto, Jacopo Rohusti, one of the 
greatest Venetian painters, pupil and 
successor of Titian ; born Venice 1518 ; 

died there 1594 : see 282, 934, 6679 
mural paintings in Palace of the Doges, 
Venice, 6114 

Marriage of St. Catherine, 940 
portraits by him, 270, 278-9 
portraits of artist, 271, 0673 
Tiny Thumbeline, story, 5463 
Tipperary. County of Munster, Ireland ; 
area 1662 square miles ; population 
155,000 ; capitals Clonmel and Nenagh 
Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, defeated by 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, 1456 
Tirana. Capital of Albania, lying east 
of the port of Durazzo. 32,000 : see 
page 4554 

Tiredness, what happens when we get 
tired ? 5365 

Tirnova. Old Bulgarian city, making 
copper goods. 15,000 : see 5163 
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Tirol. Alpine region divided between 
Italy and Austria: the Austrian Tirol 
lies in the valley of the Inn, north of the 
Brenner Pass ; the Italian Tirol is in 
the basin of the Adige and the Brenta, 
and south of the Brenner. Celebrated 
for its beauty, the q’irol contains the 
Dolomites and Ortler Alps, uith 
Ortler Spitz, 12,875 feet. Innsbruck 
in Austria and Trent, Bolzano, and 
Merano in Italy are its chief toums : see 
pages 894, 4545, 4548 
earth pillars in Tirol, 5859, 5856 
Brenner Pass, and scene, 4500 
Tifolese, the race of Alpine type that 
lives in the west of Austria. They have 
round heads, and are held to he descen- 
dants of the ancient Rhaetians. A very 
brave and hardy people, they are en- 
gaged in lumbering, cattle-grazing, and 
dairy -farming in the Eastern Alps '' 
Tiryns, ancient Greek town, once cradle 
of Greek Art, 4023, 5380 
art discoveries on site 322 
excavated by Schliemann, 6984 
Tisiphone, mythological Fury, 3532 
Tissandier brothers, aircraft designers, 
4447 

Tisza, Danube tributary in Hungarian 
plain, 4550 

Tit, or titmouse, bird species, 3029 
long-tailed, nest, 3019 
various species, in colour, 2705, 2899, 
2900, 3023-4, 3142, 3203 
Titan, moon of Saturn, 3354 
mythological giants, 3531 
Titan fish, 1136 

Titania, fairy queen in Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 984, 6294 
Titania, moon of Uranus, 3356 
Titcomh, W. H. Y., born 1858 : Red 
Maids of Bristol, painting, 3096 
Tite, Sir William, English architect ; 
born 1798 ; died 1873 ; built Royal 
Exchange in London, 4230 
Tithonus, story of, 6938 
Titian, or Tizlano Vccelli, Venetian 
painter, the master colourist of the 
world ; born Pieve di Cadoro, Venetia, 
about 1477 ; died Venice 1576 : see 
pages 280, 282, 934, 6678 
pictures of artist, 281, 6673 
Ariosto, 933 
Charles V, 3657 
Empress Isabella, 938 
Flora and Holy Family ^rith St. 
Catherine, 939 

Titicaca, Lake. Largest South American 
lake, on the border of Bolivia and Peru. 
Covering 3200 square miles, it stands 
13.000 feet above sea level, and steam- 
boats ply on it : 7001 
Titmouse, : see Tit 
Tit tat toe, game, 4468 
Titus, the Roman emperor who built the 
Colosseum ; born Rome 40 a.d. *. 
reigned 79-81 A.D. ; destroyed Jeru- 
salem 70 A.D. : see page 2877 
his famous arch, 2877, 5503, 1779 
portrait, 2S7S 

Titus, early Christian Greek, 6538 
Tityus, his punishment, 6930 
Tityus beetle, in colour, facing 0327 
Tivoli. Italian summer resort, in the 
Sabine hills, near Rome. It is famous 
for its many ancient remains and the 
lovely gardens of the Villa d’Este. 

10,000 : see page 5504 
cascades, 4919 
Roman temple, 5507 
Tiw, Tuesday gets its name from, 2775 
Tiyi, queen of Egypt, her chair, 0852 
Toad, species and habits, 4742 
eggs hatched in water, 2516 
several species, 4741, 4743 
species in colour, facing 44G9 
Toad-fiax, flower, 4540 
species in colour, 4286, 5394 
Toadstool, finding toadstools, 3595 
their growth, 1440 
Tobacco, description of plant, 2942 
microbe destroyed by X-rays, 2466 
money spent on tobacco, 5757 
number of seeds produced, 1065, 3888 
Raleigh introduces it to Europe, 5207 
plantations in England and Cuba, 2936 
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Tobago. British West Indian island, 
dependent on Trinidad, 2423 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Tobermory Bay, Spanish galleon in, 599 
Tobias, curing father’s- blindness, sculp- 
ture by Thorwaldsen, 4890 
Toboggan, how to make, and picture, 
1245 

Tobolsk. Old West Siberian city where 
tlie Tobol and Irtish meet. 30,000 
Todas, a remarkable Caucasic race living 
in South India. They are well propor- 
tioned and stalwart, with straight noses 
and European appearance. Their chief 
characteristic is their exceeding hairi- 
ness, in which they resemble the Ainus 
of Xorth Japan 

Todic, West Indian birds, 3260 
Toes, in animals, 1756 
five the original number of all living 
• creatures, 1297 
great toes and webbed toes, 1694-5 
toes of frog, 454 

could we ^valk without them ? 60 
Toffee, how to make, 631 
Toft, Albert, British sculptor, 4768 
sculptures by liim, 4770, 4900 
Toft, Danish word for enclosure from 
which I.owestoft is derived, 594 
Toggle joint, in machinery, C351 
Togo, Heiachiro, Japanese admiral in 
the llusso- Japanese War ; born Kago- 
shima 1847 : see page 6617 
Togoland. British West African colony 
under Gold Coast administration ; area 
10,200 square miles ; population 200,000 
The former German colony has boon 
shared between Britain and Trance, the 
greater part becoming Trench, 3316 
Toilet cover, how to make huckaback 
toilet cover, with pictures, 1742 
Tokyo. Capital of Japan, in Honshu. 
Probably the largest Asiatic city, it was 
one of the greatest commercial cities in 
the world up to the earthquake of 1923, 
and its trade is rapidly reviving. There 
arc a 'university and fine temples. 

2,200,000 : see page 6618 
public buildings, CG13, GC27, 0631 
Told at the Plough, short stories by 
Eden Pliillpotts, 3714 
Toledo. Ancient Spanish city which has 
been famous for its sword-blades since 
Homan times. Standing on the Tagus, 
it is surrounded by lofty Sloorish walls, 
while its 13th-century cathedral is one 
of the loveliest in Europe. 25,000 : see 
page 5278 

alcazar of Toledo, 6372 
architecture of cathedral, 5994 
El Greco works there in the 16th 
century, 1307 

first place in Europe to make paper, 6340 
general view, 5284 

model of old city, built for film, 6700 
Toledo. Large American port on Lake 
Erie, in Ohio. Besides having a great 
trade in lumber, grain, and coal, it is a 
busy manufacturing centre. 250,000 : 
sec page 3800 

Toleration Act, 1689. Act giving some 
measure of relief to Protestant Dis- 
senters by repealing the Conventicle 
Act of 1664, which prohibited secret 
meetings of more than five people 
Tollpoziz, highest peak in the Ural 
Mountains, 5902 

Tolstoy, Count Alexis, Bussian lyrical 
poet and UTitcr of plays ; born St. 
Petersburg 1817 ; , died near Pochep 
1875 : see page' 4818 
Tolstoy, Count Leo, the most famous 
Bussian novelist and social reformer; 
born near Tula 1828; died 1910: sec 
page 4820 

painting by Jan Styka, 3398 
])ortrait, with father, 4134 
scenes in life of, 4814, 4819 
Tomato, cultivation, 2432 
as it grows, 2439 
seed chambci’s, 333 

Tomb, ancient Egvptian and Greek 
tombs, 316, 321, 426 
fatuous tombs in India, 5628 
Saracens largely discontinue building 
large tombs, 5624 
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Tomb of Mausolus, 4884 
Tomboro, Mount, Malay Archipelago, 
eruption, 2248 

Tom Bowling, song by Dibdin, 1262 
Tom Jones, novel by Fielding, 2348 
Tommy Atkins, who is he ? 5493 
Tomopteris marine worm, 0827 
Tompot, fish in colour, facing 5100 
Tomsk. West Siberian city, making 
candles and soap. 120,000 
Tom Thumb, story and picture, 783 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, what is it ? 5122 
Ton, Anglo-Saxon word for town, from 
which many names are derived, 587 
Tonbridge, Kent, Bayham Abbey, 964 
Tudor house, 1083 

Tonbridge School, arms, in colour, 4989 
Tonga Islands. Polynesian island group 
in the British Pacific Islands colony. 
There are 32 inhabited islands, peopled 
by industrious and civilised natives, 
almost all Wesleyans. Copra, tropical 
fruits, coffee, sponges, and arrowroot arc 
produced : 3421 
chief’s house, 3419 
flags, in colour, 2407 
natives watch coming of British, 1950 
Tongres, Belgium, Homan i-oad, 5645 
Tongs, the magic pair of tongs, 1993 
Tongue, its work, 1932 
touch-bodies in it, 1433 
where taste cells are richest, 3904 
why is that of a moth so long ? 2044 
taste bulbs, diagram, 1933 
Tongue-twisters, 632 
Tonkin, Dr., Humphry Davy’s early 
friend, 5328 

Tonkin. French protectorate in Indo- 
China ; area 46,400 square miles ; 
population 6,500,000 ; capital Hanoi, 
nice, teak, sugar, coal, silk, and tobacco 
arc produced, Hai-phong being the 
chief port 

Tonometer, for measuring the pitch of 
tones 

Tool, earliest knowm- tools, 194 
earliest used in British Isles, 461 
how to clean them, 256 

See also names of tools 
Toothache, causes of, 1930 
Tooth-billed pigeon, bird, 4123 
Tooth-brush, how to use, 1931 
Toothed corn-salad, what it is like, 4543 
flower, in colour, 4662 
Tooth-shell, 6581 
Toothwort, flower, 4778 
Toowoomba. Agricultural centre on the 
Darling Doums of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. 20,000 

Top, how' to make a magnetic top, with 
pictures, 873 

.how' to make a spinning top from a 
cotton reel, 2116 
Topaz, precious mineral, 1301 
Tope, name given to mounds raised by 
Buddhists in India, 5626 
Tope, fish, 5231 

Topham, Francis William, English 
painter ; born 1808 ; died 1877 
his paintings, Burning of Vanities in 
Florence, 1388 
Eli blessing Samuel, 1739 
Naaman’s little Maid, 2726 
Top-knot, fish, life-story, 5105 
Toplady, Augustus, English WTiter of 
hymns; born Farnham, Surrey, 1740 ; 

died London 1778 : see page 1760 
portrait, 1759 

Topophone, for telling the direction from 
w'hicli a sound proceeds, as of a ship in 
a fog 

Top shell, 6581 

Topsy-turvy railway, wdiat keeps a 
train on a topsy-turvy raihvay when 
upside down ? 4517 
Tor Bay, brave diver of, story, 6935 
Torch, allegorical picture, 80 
how' electric torch w'orks, 480 
Torch extinguisher, in Adelphi, London. 
4859 

Torch-thistle, wdiat it is like, 3058 
Tormentil, fiow'er, in colour, 5141 
Tornado, destructive wdiirlwind, arti- 
ficially made for kinema. 6708 
Toronto. Capital of Ontario, Canada, 
w'ith a frontage of about 10 miles on 
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Lake Ontario, and busy manufactur- 
ing industries. A great banking ami 
distributing centre it is served by the 
three transcontinental raihvays, 
C.P.B., C.K.B. and, G.T.B., and has 
tw'o cathedrals and a university. 

525.000 : see page 6476 
its buildings, 2324-6, 

Torpedo-ray, fish, 5101 

Torquay. Watering-place in South 
Devon, on Tor Bay. It is noted for its 
mild cl' mate. 40,000 
prehistoric remains found, 1880 
general view',^716 

Torrens, Lake. Shallow' South Aus- 
tralian lake, 130 miles long and 20 
miles broad. In dry seasons it practic- 
ally disappears : 6068 
Torres, Louis Vaez de, Spani.sh navi- 
gator ; discovered Torres Strait in 1600: 
sec page 2378 

Torres Strait. Wide channel hetw'cen 
Queensland and Papua, with a famous 
l)earl fishery 

Torres Vedras, Portuguese town, 
Wellington’s famous lines, 5410 
Torricelli, Evangelista, Italian scientist ; 
born 1608 ; died 1647 : experiment 
I>roving existence of atmospheric 
pressure described, 5198 
Torridge, Devonshire river rising in 
Dartmoor and flowing past Torrington 
* to join the Taw' near Bideford 
Torsion balance, for measuring hori- 
zontal forces 

Tortoise, reptile family, 4497 
gigantic species in the Seychelles, 3418 
keeping tortoises as pets, 1368 
length of life, 923 
species, 4489, 4497 
parasite, under microscope, 3882 
Tortoiseshell, obtained from hawksbill 
turtle, 4498 

Tosi, wireless compass inventor, 3364 
Tosks, Albanian religious group, 4554 
Totem, wiiy the savage makes a 
totem, 3097 

what is a totem pole ? 6354 
at How'kan, Alaska, 3793 
Tottenham. Korthern London suburb, 
in Middlesex. 150,000. 

Toucan, bird, characteristics, 3258 
picture, 3254 ; in colour, 3143 
Touch, mother of all senses, 1433, 2935 
Touch, game, 3352 

Touch-me-not, member of Crane’s-bill 
family described, 4782 
Touchstone, jester in Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It: with Audrey in Forest 
of Arden, 6045 

Touet de Beuil, France, scene, 4056 
Toulon. Fortified French seaport on 
the Mediterranean, with a fine harbour 
and 240 acres of docks. There is a 
considerable shipbuilding indiLstiw*. 

110,000 : see pages 1453, 4645 
siege of Toulon, 1441, 1453, 4044 
Toulouse. French cathedral city on tiie 
Garomie, with maniuactiires of silk and 
woollen goods, tobacco, and agricul- 
tural machinery. ISO. 000 : see 417-3 
architecture of cathedral. 5990 
church of St. Semin, 5746, 5990. 5751 
Touraine. Old French pro\ince, in the 
viAley of the Loire. Tones, tlie capital 
(75,000), Amhoise, aud Ciiinon are* the 
most famous towms 
Tourmaline, mineral, 233 
picture, 1301 

Tournai. Ancient city of Fianuers^, 
making linen, hosieiy*. and Bruss-els 
carpets. Its five-towered Bomanesque 
cathedral is one of the finest in Belgiuuu 

40.000 ; see page 5651 
architecture of cathedral, 5991 
Hue St. Martin and cathedrai, 5650 
Tournament, medieval joust, 3500 
Tours. Old capital of Touraine, France, 
on the Loire. An important railway 
rentre, it has iron, steel. leat'ner. an.i 
rngincering industries : tiiere are a 
AOblo Gothic cathedral and retuains o: 

a Boman ampiiitheativ, 75,000 
Tours, battle of. Cliristianity uphold and 
Mohammedanism defeated, in 732 1 
see pages 2521, 3917, 3932 
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Toiissaint I’Ouverture, Haitian jSTcgro 
patriot : born near Gap Francais, Haiti, 
17-1:3; died in prison near Pontarlicr, 
France, 1S03 : see page 898 
poi trait. 3239 

watching tlie coming of Hapoleon’s 
fleet, 802 

Tout, Professor Thomas Frederick, on 
Middle Ages, 3638, 3640 
Tower, development in clmrch arclii- 
tceture, 5744 

weight and height of towers, 5871, 5989 
Tower Bridge, last bridge down the 
Thames, 940 feet long, an(.V).vith a centre 
bascule, or drawbridge, which opens to 
give a passage for ships. The clearance 
is 141 feet, and each leaf bascule with its 
counter-weight weighs 1200 tons, 548 
Sir Horace Jones and Sir John Wolfe 
Barry planned it. 4229 
views, 555, 1219 
Tower of Babel, in Bible, 497 
probably one of the 250 towns of 
ancient Babylon, 5377 
Temple of Nebuchadnezzar often ideu- 
tihed with, 6860 

Tower of London, Alfred the Great may 
liave had fortress there, 4104 
chapel built by William I, 708 
interesting interior architecture, 6236 
little Princes said to have been mur- 
dered there, 960 

White Tower built in Norman style, 
4104, 5866, 6235 

Pictures of Tower of London 
block and axe, 4859 
general views, 1217, 4112, G2-47 
Norman Chaiiel, 719 
relics of fire (in 1847), 4863 
Traitor’s Gate, 4800 
Town, man first builds towns, 170 
origin of word, 587 
Town and Country Mouse, fable, 3901 
Town Clerk, his duties, 4410 
Town Council, its work, 4407 
Towneley Venus, sculpture of first or 
second century B.c., 5135 
Town surveyor, who he is. and his 
duties, 4410 

Townsville. Seaport of northern 
Queensland, Australia, exporting i)as- 
toral produce and sugar. 22,000 
Towy. iliver of South Wales, rising in 
Cardiganshire and flowing past Llan- 
dovery and Carmarthen into the 
Bristol Channel. GG miles 
view of Carmarthen, 1401 
Toxeus, brother of Althaea, 0813 
Toy, how to mend toys, 2588 
one for measuring the wind, 501 
Toy Pomeranian dog, 666 
Tracheotomy tube, one inserted through 
an opening made in the windpipe to 
facilitate breathing 
Tractate on Education, by Milton, 1232 
Traction engine, why has it grooved 
wheels? 5493 

Tractor aeroplane, moaning of, 4578 
Trade, general term for buying and 
selling, or commerce of any kind, 
whether applied to the operations of 
individuals or to the total exchange of 
goods between one country and 
another. The word trade originally 
meant a trodden way, while commerce 
by derivation implies bargaining 
English trade before the time of shops, 
3381 

British Isles and their free market, 5263 
growth in Stuart age, 1214 
interdependence of local, and world 
trade, 6125 

Jews help to develop it, 3152 
plants that help our inclu.stries, 2937 
servant of its customers, 6124 
Suez Canal’s effect, 4868 
trade of IJtli century, 3030 
war’s disastrous effect on trade, 5264, 
6006, 6125 

world excliange of goods explained, 6126 
Trader : see Merchant 
Trade Union, beginning of idea, 1682 
first made legal, 1824 
transportation penalty for forming them 
in 1834 ; see page 1582 
very good trade unions benefit all, 5640 
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Trade Winds, effect on climate, 2620 
effect on rainfall, 2744 
why so-called, 5321 
what are the trade winds ? 2416 
what the force behind them is, 2416 
Tradition, what does it mean ? 314 
Trafalgar, battle of, fought by 27 
English mcn-of-war under Nelson 
against 33 French and Spanish ships 
under ViJIenciivc, on Oct. 21, 1805. 
Nelson attacked in two columns, reserv- 
ing his fire. Though he was killed in the 
fight, his skilful plan brought about the 
destruction of fifteen of the enemy 
ships without the loss of one British 
ship. This victory gave England the 
command of tlie seas which she has 
since held : 1455 
Nelson on the. Victory, 1450 
ships of Nelson’s Fleet, 1450 
signal book used, 4859 
The Victory, 4861 
Trafalgar, Cape, Spain, 5410 
Trafalgar Sauare, London, 4225 
view, 1218 

Traffic, safety rules, 6837 
Tragacanth, how it is obtained, 2938 
uses of gum, 2690, 2938 
plant, ill colour, 2685 
Tragedy, Gorbodiic the first English 
tragedy, 857 
what it is, 6161 
Tragopan, horned, bird, 4251 
Trailing azalea, description, 5518 
flower, in colour, 5641 
Trailing rose, what it is like, 4780 
flower, in colour, 4908 
Trailing St. John’s wort, flower, in 
colour, 4286 

Train, general account of trains, 3943 
picture story, 4069, 4191 
drivcrlcss trains, 2594 
wireless conversation from one, 1728 
Wonder Questions 

does it take more power to stop a train 
than to start it ? 1182 
when I walk in a moving train, do I 
move faster than the train ? 442 
wliy does a train make a noise in a 
tunnel ? 6842 

why does a train not run off the lines 
when rounding curves ? 6729 
why does the whistle change as the 
train comes nearer ? 2294 
Pictures of Trains 

series of pictures, 4009-4078, 4191-4200 
development in 19th century, 1583 
early steam coach, 2745 
electric train, 2593 

how it picks up and delivers mails, 4034 
leaving Windsor station in Canada, 3205 
why it keeps on rails, 0729 
with load of wool, 805 

See also Railway and Railway 
engine 

Train-bands, leaving London to fight 
the King, 4007 

Train-ferry, Harwich-Zeebnigge route, 
5648 

Lake Baikal formerly crossed by, 6017 
Traitor’s Gate, river gate of the Tower 
of London through which in old days 
prisoners were admitted to custody 
picture, 4860 

Traitor who Became Loyal, story, 3370 
Trajan, Homan emperor and soldier ; 
born near Seville about a.d. 56 ; 
reigned 98-117 ; greatly extended the 
Roman Empire : see page 2877 
his Column at Rome, 4404, 5503 
Arch of Trajan, 1779 
fragment from monument in Forum, 
Rome, 1781 

Flotilla, his wife, 2878 
liortrait, 2878 
Trajan’s Column, 1782 
Trajan’s Forum, reconstruction, 5501 
Tralee. Capital and port of Co. Kerry, 
exporting grain and butter. 10,000 
Tram, electric, advantages over horse 
trams, 2590 

importance of capital, 5139 
London tram and its parts, 2592 
Trans, Latin for Across 
Transfiguration, picture by Giovanni 
Bellini, 940 
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Transformation tables ; see Weights 
and Measures 

Transmission, in meclianic.s, 0349 
Transparent trumplet anemone, in 
colour, 1555 

Trans-Siberian Railway, bridge over 
Yenisei River, 0024 
Transit circle, instrument something 
like a theodolite used by surveyors in r - 
measuring horizontal angles, 5119 
Transjordania, Arab State east of 
Jordan, 5029, 6266 
Transport, before railways came, 27-15 
League of Nations and international 
transport, 6481 

nation’s wealth increased by organised 
transport, 5885 
rivers as carriers, 2494 
map of world transport, 94 
Transporter Bridge. Middlesbrough, 550 
Transvaal. South African province 
lying between the Vaal and JJmpo])o ; 
area 110,000 sciuare miles ; population 
2.100,000 ('550,000 whites); capital 
Pretoria (75,000). A grassy and healthy 
tableland, it has large agricultui-al and 
stock-raising industries, but ])y far the 
most important product is gold fi’om the 
Witswatersrand, which has already 
yielded £500,000,000 worth of the 
metal. Coal, diamonds, copper and 
tin are also found, Johamie.sbiirg 
(288,000) being the great centre of the 
mining industry. First settled by Boer 
farmers from the Cape, the Transvaal 
was an independent republic from 1852 
to 1902 : see pages 3188, 5718 
arms, in colour, 4985 
views of Johannesburg, 3189 
views of Pretoria, 3189, 6000 
See also Rand 

Transylvania. Mountainous plateau in 
eastern Europe, formerly part of Hun- 
gary, but since 1913 a Rumanian pro- 
vince. Over a third of its area is 
covered by forests, but tlie soil is gener- 
ally fertile, and about half the country 
consists of either cultivated or pastoral 
lands. Salt, gold, silver, copper, quick- 
silver, iron, and lead are found, and 
mineral springs abound. Sibiu (Her- 
mannstadt), Cluj (Kolozsvar), and 
Brasso (Kronstadt) are the chief 
towns, 4550, 5150 
Trap ball, game, 3596 
Trap-door spider, nest, 5598 
pictures, 5593 

Trapezium, how to find area : see 
Weights and Measures, quickest way of 
finding things 

Trapezoid, how to find area : see 
Weights and Measure.s, quickest way of 
finding things 

Trasimene Lake, battle of, severe defeat 
of the Romans under Flaminius by 
Hanuibal, in 217 B.C. The Romans 
were trapped in a defile on the north 
side of this Umbrian lake and thousands 
were slain 

Travel, by R. L. Stevenson, pictures to 
poem, 4684-85 

Traveller and the Heron, story, 4611 
Travellers and the Axe, fable, with 
picture, 4245 

Traveller’s dinner, problem and picture, 

4467, 4591 

Traveller’s joy, plant, 948 
flower In colour, 4288 
Traveller’s tree, description, 3052 
picture, 3053 

Treacle Bible, what it is, 5734 
Treasure and Where it Lay, story, 6080 
Treasure Island, R. L. Stevenson’s 
book of adventure, 3712 
Treasure of Rhampsinitus, story, 3822 
Treasury, work of department, 4657 
Treasury, First Lord of, became lender 
of Cabinet in time of George 1, 1328 
Trebia, battle of the, fought in 218 B.c. 
on the banks of a tributary of the Po. 

Hannibal and his Carthaginians signally 
defeated the Romans under Sem- 
pronius 

Trebizond, Black Sea port, 5030 
Trebonianus Gallus Roman emperor, 
portrait, 2879 
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Tree, flowering trees, 4037, 4151 
life story of one, 3541 
tiinl3cr-yiclding trees, 3785, 3905 
beauty trees, 4037 

curious way of measuring a tree, 2235 
different ways of climbing a trCe, 2611 
how to measure the height of a tree, 
and picture, 1246 
in Carboniferous Age, 10 
in Cretaceous Age, 1636 
moss trees in Devonian Age, 1136 
rings of growth, 3544 
signifies garden of Paradise in early 
Christian art, 446 
their strength, 84 
uses of, 3542, 5350 

Wonder Questions 
can it tap a wireless message ? 312 
how can we tell its age ? 4998 
what is the oldest in the world ? 6467 
what makes the roots of a tree grow 
downward ? 2416 
why does a tree grow upward ? 64 
why does a tree stop growing ? 3652 
why does bark grow on a tree ? 5252 
why do its bra’nches grow sideways ? 
2043 

why do some trees flower ? 4022 
why do the leaves of the aspen tree 
always shake ? 3396 
why do trees not die in vinter ? 4763 
Pictures of Trees 
fine avenue, 3785 
in summer and in winter, 1917 
motor-car in trunk, 456 
northern limit in Canada, 20S2-3 
power while growing, diagrams, 2417 
root s^'-ructure, diagram, 459 
timber, picture-story, 5351-63 
timber-yielding trees, 3905-10 
types of roots, 456, 2372 
varieties, series, 4151-61 

See also Porest ; Timber : and 
specific names of trees 
Tree creeper, bird, 3018 
in cclonr, 3021 

Tree-frog, characteristics, 4744 
Tree kangaroo, picture, 2390 
Tree mallow, wliat it is like, 5764 
flower, in colour, 5643 
Tree of heaven, winged seeds, 947 
Tree pipit, bird, in colour, 3021 
Tree-shrew, or tupaia, 290 
Trees in the orchard, puzzle and picture, 
6300, 6423 

Tree sparrow, bird, in colour, 27GS 
Tree-wasp, in colour, 5714 
nests, 5S34 

Trefoil, grown for food, 2188 
bird’s foot, flower, in colour, 4420 
sulphur-coloured, flower, in colour, 4418 
Trefoil, heraldic charge, 923 
Treitschke, Heinrich von, German his- 
torian and political writer ; born 
Dresden 1834 ; died 1890 : see 4700 
Trelawny, Edward John, friend of 
Shelley, 2599 

Trench, Richard C. : for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Trengganu, I\[alaya, flag, in colour, 240 
Trent. Old Italiari town ou the Adige, 
With a Romanesque cathedral and 
many handsome buildings. It manu- 
factures silk, pottery, and sugar, and 
has a brisk transit trade. 30,000 
Trent, Council of (1545 to 1563), con- 
trolled by Italians and Spaniards, it 
fixed the Roman Catholic creeds and 
condemned the Reformation. Its 
decrees are called Tridentine decrees, 
from tlie Latin name of Trent, 4796 
Trent, River. Important river of mid- 
land England, flowing through Stafford- 
shire, Derbyslnre, Nottinghamshire, 
and Lincolnshire into the Humber. 
Navigable for barges up to Burtoii-on- 
Trent, it is ISO miles long, with a drain- 
age area of 4000 square miles ; it con- 
nects with the I’rcnt and Mersey and 
Grand Junction Canals. Its chief tribu- 
taries arc the Sow, Tame, Dove, Der- 
went, and Soar, and it passes Stoke, 
Burton, Nottingham, Newark, and 
Gainsborough 

Trent Affair, American Civil War inci- 
dent, 6550 


inde2 

Trent Canal, barge floating into lift, 4880 
Trentino, former district of Austrian 
Tirnl, Italian acquisition, 4788 
Trenton. Capital of New Jersey, U.S. A., 
at the tidal head of the Delaware river. 

12.5,000 

Trenton, battle of, Washington on 
horseback, 1642 

Treny, Kochanowski’s poems, 6133 
Trespass, law as to people and animals, 
4904 

children looking at trespass board, 4901 
Trevelyan, Sir George, Emxlish essayist 
and biographer ; born Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire, 1838 : see 3833, 3829 
Trevelyan, George Macaulay, British 
historian ; born 1S7G : on Industrial 
Revolution, 4500 

Treves. Or Trier, ancient German city 
in Rhenish Prussia, on the !MoselIe. 
Here are remarkable Roman remains, 
Including an amphitheatre to seat 

30,000 spectators, while the llth-ccn- 
tury cathedral is one of the most inter- 
esting in Europe. 60,000 
architecture of cathedral, 5746 
Liobfrauenkirche, 5991 
Roman remains, 4427 
Porta Ligra, 4434 

Trevessa, S.S., survivors of wreck reach 
Rodrigues, Indian Ocean, 3420' 
Treviso. Old city of Venetia, Italy, 
with a Duomo containing pictures by 
Titian. 50,000 

Trevithick, Richard, English inventor ; 
born near Redruth, Cornwall, 1771 ; 
died Hartford 1833 ; builder of the first 
practical locomotive : 2752, 3212 
at work on his engine, 2755 
on his locomotive, 2749 
railway set up in Enston Square, 2,747 
Triaenodes, insect, in colour, 5713 
Triangle, how to find area : see Weights 
and Measures, quickest way of finding 
things 

Triassic Age, what the world was like 
then, 1381 

animal life, 10, 1381, 1383 
fossil remains, 1383 
Tribune of the People, name given to 
Mirabcau, 650 

Triceratops, preliistoric monster, 1636 
Trichia fungus, spores exposed to wind, 
947 

Trichinopoly. Agricultural centre in the 
Madras Presidency, India. Cheroots 
are manufactured. 125,000 
Tricks, balance tricks vdth pencils, 128 
blowing a brick over on a table, 1867 
card that will not fly away, 1493 
chair that comes to you, 2233 
coin in the handkerchief, 5437 
coin suspended, 5194 
coin that cannot be moved, 1493 
conjuring trick with nuts, 4950 
cut string that does not fall, 3473 
cutting a pear in two, 6302 
cutting the magic string, 3847 
disappearing penny, 2609 
hints and tricks for odd moments, 1493 
how to identify a card, 4465 
how to make a bottle blow out a 
candle, 1123 

how to make a magic knot, 5684 
lifting a bottle with a straw, 5564 
magic from a wand, 377 
magic pair of tongs, 1993 
magic tumbler, 3600 
malang a candle that can be eaten, 631 
matchbox that docs as it is told, 5933 
mysterious bottle of water, 379- 
mysterious cricket bat, 3106 
mysterious moving plate, 1123 
mysterious paper purse, 254 
mystery of the suspended knife, 1991 
pulling a match through another, 2733 
ring and coin trick, 3230 
robbers and the soldiers, 5068 
simple gymnastic trick, 2112 
simple trick with a penny, 875 
standing on magic handkerchief, 1624 
stool trick, 6670 
trick of the floating ball, 3107 
tricks for odd haR-hours, 5564 
tricks for odd moments, 6671 
tricks to do with matches, 1624 
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tricks with a box of matches, 1496 
tricks with figures, 2114 
trick you can play ’tvitli a book, 2982 
two lifting tricks, with picture, 1249 
tying two people together, with picture, 
1368 

wand that will not fall, 3843 
wizard of 'Wabasha, 5312 
Tricks of Scapin, stoiy and picture, 5215 
Trieste. Most important Adriatic port 
of Italy, with a fine harbour and ex- 
tensive shipbuilding, manufacturing, 
and engineering industries. It has an 
ancient Byza^^ine cathedral. 250,000 : 

see page 4916 
ox wagon in streets, 4924 
shipping ou canal, 4915 
Trifid bur-marigold, what it is like, 5890 
Trifolium, name of crimson clover, 2188 
Triglyph, architectural term, 5497 
Trigonometry, meaning of, 4388, 4388-89 
Trillion, what it is, 5493 
Trilobites, fossil marine animals, 10, 646 
description, 888 

extinct members of crab family, 5472 
in Silurian Age, 1009 
pictures, 1135 

Trim. Capital of Co. Meath, with 
remains of an abbey and a 12th- 
century castle. (3000) 

Trinidad. Southernmost and second 
largest British West Indian island ; 
area 1860 square miles ; population 

400,000 ; capital Port of Spain (65,000). 
It produces sugar and coconuts, but is 
important chiefly for its immense 
wealth ill petroleum and for its pitch 
lake near Brea : 3423 
what is the great pitch lake of Trini- 
dad ? 6730 

cacao fruit being opened, 2311 
cactus of Trinidad, 3054 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Port of Spain cathedral, 3419 
Trinitrotoluene, composition, 4346 
Trinity College, Cambridge, arms, in 
colour, 4988 

Trinity College, Dublin, arms, in colour, 
4989 

Trinity College, Oxford, arms, in colour,* 
4988 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge, arms, in colour, 
4988 

Trinity House. Ancient corporation 
controlling pilotage, lighthouses, bea- 
cons, and so on round the coasts of the 
British Isles. The headquarters of the 
corporation are on Tower Hill, London, 
and the Elder Bretliren are chosen 
from members of the royal family, 
statesmen, retired naval oiTicers, and 
officers of the mercantile marine 
Samuel Pepys once Master, 1850 
Hags, in colour, 2406 
Trional, coal-tar product, 4472 
Triopteris, plant, two-\dnged seeds, 947 
Triplex glass, how made, 43S4 
Tripoli. Capital and port, of Italian 
Tripolitania, with mosques and gardens 
and a marble arch of ^Marcus Aurelius 
Tripoli, Syrian port, 6268 
Tripolitania. Part of the Italian Nonh 
African colony of Libya, capital Tripoli. 
The coastal regions are fertile and 
produce dates, olives, figs, cereals, and 
esparto grass, but except for oases trie 
interior is arid and barren : 4909, 6749 
native family, 0748 
salt evaporation at Bcngha7i, 1541 
Tripos. Name given to certain honours 
degrees examinations in Cambridge 
■University. In the 16th century the 
tripos was the three-legged stool on 
which the chain in on of the university 
sat during the debates bold when ba die- 
lors of arts were admitted to degrees 
Triptolemus, story, 6819 
Tristan da Cunha. Lonely Britis’n 
island ill the South Atlantic, about mi i- 
way between Cape Town and Buenos 
Aires. Its 120 people get a scanty living 
by agriculture and are visited by a 
warship annually, 3423, 5400 
view, 3435 

Tristram, Sir, story of, 6942 
made Knight of Round Table, 6946 
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Triton, classical demigod, 35^9 
Triton, moon of iSTcptime, 3356 
Triton cockatoo, bird, 3499 
Tri-valent, chemical term, 4347 
Trochus, shell, 1179 
Troehus magns, shell, 1177 
Trogon, bird, characteristics, 3258 
Cuban trogon, 3254 
Diivaiicel’s, in colour, 3261 
Trogos ichneumon-fly, in colour, 5714 
Trolliiis : see Globe-flower 
Trollope, Anthony, English novelist ; 
born London, 1815 ; died Harting, West 
Sussex, 1SS2 : see page ?^84 
portrait, 3579 

Tromp, Van : see Van Tromp 
Tromso. Fishing and sealing port in 
northern j>7orway. SOOO: sec page 5772 
Trondjhem. Ancient Norwegian cathe- 
dral city, exporting copper, oil, and 
timber. 55,000 : see pages 5772, 5779 
cathedral, 5780 

Trondjhem Fiord, Norwegian inlet, 5770 
Troon. Port and seaside resort in 
Ayrshire. (9500) 

Tropical belts, area and character, 2127 
Tropic-birds, characteristics, 3751 
guarding their egg, 3749 
Trossaehs. Beautiful wooded district 
lying between Loch Achray and Loch 
Katrine in Perthshire, and dominated 
by Ben A’an and Ben Venue 
Troubadours, minstrels of southern 
France in the ^Middle Ages 
Troupial, American bird, 2895 
Trout, characteristics, 4980 
picture-story of life, 4977 
varieties, in colour, facing 5197 
Trouville. Fashionable seaside resort in 
Normandy, France. Close by is Deau- 
ville. (7000) 

Trowbridge, John, American scientist; 
born Boston 1843 ; forecasted the possi- 
bility of wireless telegraphy, 3359 
Troy. Ancient city in Asia Minor, 
322, 5303 

site discovered by Schliemann, 6982 
story in the Iliad, 5303 
who was Helen of Troy ? 4518 
Helen walking on walls, 5305 
ruins of second city, 6988 
wooden horse before gates, 5555 
Troyes. Ancient city of Champagne, 
France, on the Seine. It has a 13th- 
century cathedral and manufactures 
hosiery. 55,000 
taken by Joan of Arc, 2262 
Troyon, Constant, French landscape 
and animal painter ; born Sevres 1810 ; 

died Paris 1865 : sec page 2790 
Oxen going to Plough, painting, 2796 
Troy weight ; see Weights and Measures 
Truck Act (1831), Act forbidding em- 
ployers to pay usages in goods or kind 
True maiden hair, fern, in colour, 1799 
Truffle, edible fungus, 3411 
Trumbull, John, American historical 
and portrait painter ; born Lebanon, 
Connecticut, 1750 ; died New York 
1843 : see page 3286 
Trumpet, why does a trumpet make the 
gramophone louder ? 5127 
trumpet which sounded the charge at 
Balaclava, 4862 

Trumpeter, bird, characteristics, 3873 
picture. 3869 

Trumplet anemone, different kinds, in 
colour, 1553, 1555 

Truro. Ancient Cornish cathedral city, 
with tin and pottery works. 11,000 
features of cathedral,’ 6472, 6731 
arms, in colour, 4991 
cathedral, 6000 

Truss : see Weights and Measures, hay 
and straw weight 

Truth, civilisation’s basis, 493, 1733 
Greek mind always in search of truth, 
674. 916 

Spanish Inquisition test, 493 
Truth at bottom of Well, picture, by A. 
Dixon, 405 

Trying to get to the door, game, 6302 
Trying to Please Everybody, story, 157 
Tryon, Dwight William, American 
landscape painter ; born Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1849 : see page 3287 
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Spring Morning, painting, 3291 
Tsaritsin. Knssian iron-working city 
on the lower Volga. 100,000 
Tsavo Kiver, E. Africa, rhinoceros 
attacks on troops, 1773 
Tschaikowsky, Peter, Kiissian com- 
poser ; born near Vyatka 1840 ; died 
Petrograd 1893 
portrait, 145 

Tsetse-fly, carrier of tsetsc-fly disease 
and sleeping sickness, 2628, 6088 
zebra nnalfectcd, 1899 
insect, 1916, 6401 

parasite of, under microscope, 1911 
Tsinan. Capital of Sbangtung, China, 
trading in silks, precious stones, and 
glass. 300,000 

Tsingtau. Chinese port, capital of Kiao- 
chau territory, and formerly a German 
fortress. 350,000 
Tsitsikhar, Manchurian city, 6504 
Tsushima, battle of. Great naval vic- 
tory of the Japanese under Togo over a 
superior Knssian fleet, in the Kiisso- 
Japancse War. in 1905. The efficiency 
and superior tactics of the Japanese en- 
abled them to annihilate the Knssians 
T.U., stands for Trade Union 
Tuam. City of Co. Gahvay, with 
Anglican and Koman Catholic cathe- 
drals. (6000) 

Tuatera, reptile, 4494, 4492 
Tubal Cain, invented metal working 
and stringed instruments, 376 
picture to poem, 1957 
worker in brass, 374 
Tube Railway : sec Underground Rail- 
way 

Tuberculosis, germ discovered by Koch, 
699, 2628 

how infection is spread, 2666, 2679 
insured people and sanatoria, 6256 
microbe develops rapidly in milk, 697, 
2310 

number of deaths in a year, 699 
microbes that cause it, 577 
Tuberous bitter vetch, 4782 
flower, ill colour, 4908 
Tubers, underground stems, 2436 
pictures, 6494 

Tiibfisb. in colour, facing 5100 
Tubman, Harriet, Negress who worked 
to rescue slaves, 4485 
portrait, 4485 

Tuchun, Chinese military governors, 
6509 

Tucuman. Cathedral and university 
city of Argentina, founded in 1565 : 
see page 7013 

Tudor Age, awakening of a new thirst 
for kiiQwdedge and discovery, 1073 
merchant-adventurers. 3884 
religions quarrels, 1076 
examples of architecture, 844, 1083 
Tudor rose, origin, 960 
Tuesday, origin of name, 2775, 5221 
picture, 5222 

Tufted aira grass, growth affected by 
water,- 2186 
picture, 583 

Tufted centaury, what it is like, 5268 
floivcr, in colour, 5393 
dwarf, flower, in colour, 5644 
Tufted duck, bird, in colour, 2897 
Tufted hair grass, 3308 
Tufted vetch, what it is like, 4416 
flower, 4413 

Tufted water scorpion grass, 6012 
Tui, bird, powers of mimicry, 3020 
Tuileries, palace in Paris on the site 
of an old tile factoiy ; burned by the 
communists 1871. The gardens are 
now open to the public : 652, 4044 
Tuileries Gardens, Paris, painting by 
Pissarro, 3043 

Tuke,Dr, Daniel, William Tuke’s grand- 
son and follower, 5453 
Tuke, William, English philanthropist, 
reformer of lunatic asylums ; born York 
1732 ; died 1822 : sec page 5455 
portrait, 5459 

Tula. Russian iron and steel maiuifac- 
tnring centre, lying south of Moscow. 
140,000 

Tule, Mexico, oldest tree in world in 
churchyard there, 6467 
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Tulip, member of genus Tulipa, 6497 
beat causes flowers to open, 586 
pictures of different varieties, 6378, 
0379, 6382 

Tulip Mania (1634 to 1037), an extra- 
ordinary rage for tulips in Holland. 

A bulb is said to have sold for ^1700 
Tullin, Christian, Danish Poet, 4939 
Tumbler, how to lift one tumbler with 
another, with iiictiirc, 874 
the magic tumbler, trick, 3600 
whirlpool in a tumbler, 2235 
how did the frogs jump on the tum- 
blers ? with picture, 1496 
music from drinking glasses, with pic- 
ture, 1495 

Tunbridge filmy fern, in colour, 1797 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent, view, 1590 
Tundra. Vast barren lowlands fring- 
ing the Arctic coasts of Europe, Asia, 
and North America. The only vege- 
tation that grows there arc mosses, 
lichens, and stunted shrubs, providing 
food for reindeer, caribou, and musk- 
oxen, 1070, 2126 

Tungsten, metal, uses, 1099, 2464 
melting point : sec Heat, melting points 
of metals 

Tungus. A widespread race in Eastern 
Siberia who are fishermen in the 
Arctic, hunters in the forest districts, 
and settled agricnltiirists in the ricli 
plains watered by the river Amur and 
its tributaries. They are believed to be 
the ancestors of the Manchu race. A. 
cheerful, gentle, brave, truthful, and 
animated people, their features are 
mainly Mongolic, though their activity 
and intelligent expression point to a 
strain of Cancasic race 
Tunicate, marine animal, backbone 
experiment by Nature, 42 
sea-squirt’s other name, 5345 
Tuning coil, wireless, 2214, 2338, 2340 
Tuning-fork, why docs it sound louder 
'When it touches wood ? 6370 
Tunis. Capital of Tunisia, occupied by 
the French since 1881. It contains 
many mosques and a Homan Catholic 
cathedral. The ruins of Carthage are 
near by. 172,000 
inhabitants, SO. 6745, 6747 
street scenes, 6747 
views, 6756 

Tunisia. French North African protec- 
torate ; area 50,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation about 2,000,000 ; capital Tunis. 
Though much of it is billy and arid, it 
is in many parts extremely fertile, pro- 
ducing cereals, figs, ‘ dates, oranges, 
vines, almonds, and olives ; phosphates 
are a great export. The inhabitants are 
mainly Arabs and Kabylcs, but the 
Europeans are increasing, and number 
over 200,000. Sfax, Susa, Bizerta, and 
Kairwan, a Moslem holy city, are 
among the chief towns. Tunisia once 
formed part of the Roman province of 
Africa, and has many antiquities, 
notably the mins of Carthage, 6750 
flags, in colour, 4012 
Roman Colosseum at El Djem, 5500 
Tunnel, Alpine tunnels, 6213, 6227 
amoimt of material taken out, 6596 
what are the biggest timnels in the 
world? 6595 

why does a train make a noise in a 
tunnel ? 6842 

pictnre-story of coustmetion, 6215-28 
work in, 339 
Tupaia : see tree-shrew 
Tupi-guranians. People of American 
Indian race who originally oceiiiiied 
about one-fourth of South America. 
They now live in Paraguay and 
Parana, Brazil 

Tu quoque, Latin for Thou too ; term 
used for a personal retort, as when a 
man is called a liar, and promptly 
replies You’re another 
Tur, goats closely allied to sheep, 1285 
Turaco : see Plantain-eater 
Turbidimeter, for detecting the amount 
of suspended solid matter in water 
Turbine : see Steam turbine and Water 
tiu-biue 
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Turbinella, shell, 1178 

Turbot, fish, life-story, 5105, 4858 

In colour, facina 5100 

life -story in pictures, 5103 

Turf?enev, Ivan, one of the greatest 

llussian novelists ; born Orel 1818 ; 

died near Paris 1833 : sec page 4818 
portrait, 1815 

Turin. One of the chief industrial cities 
of northern Italy, Avith extensive motor- 
car, textile, paper, pottery, and hard- 
ware manufactures. Formerly capital 
of Piedmont, it is one of the finest 
modern cities of Italy ; it has a cathe- 
dral, a university, and several beautiful 
churches. 500,000 : sec page 4916 
cathedral of John the Baptist, 4920 
Turkestan. Great stretch of Central 
Asia lying north of the Hindu Kush 
and the Kwen Lun. Western, or Kus- 
sian, Turkestan is an immense region 
of over 500,000 square miles, Avith vast 
steppes and deserts intersjiersed Avith 
fertile oases and irrigated lands. Agri- 
cidtiire and cattle-raising are the main 
occupations of the nomadic Turko- 
mans ; but cotton, silk, AA'oollen and 
linen goods, and carpets arc manufac- 
tured in the toAAms, including Tashkent, 
Bokhara, IChiAva, and Khokand. Samar- 
kand Avas the capital of the Taidar con- 
queror Tamerlane in the 14th century. 
Eastern Turkestan, or Sinkiang, a 
dependency of China, is almost un- 
knOAA'n except for the trade centres of 
Hi, Yarkand, and Kashgar, 6017, 6502 
houses at Yarkand, 0501 
maps of Chinese Turkestan, 0514-22 
Turkey, llepublic of south-east Europe; 
area 210,000 square miles ; population 
about 12,000,000 ; capital Angora. It 
consists of eastern Thrace, Asia Minor, 
and parts of Armenia and Kurdistan, 
Asia Minor being much the most im- 
portant division. The country is gener- 
ally mountainous, but in parts exceed- 
ingly fertile, producing vines, fruit, 
rice, Avheat, cotton, and tobacco, 
Avhile the Angora goat is reared for its 
mohair. The Turks are Moslems, and 
are engaged almost exclusively in 
agriculture and stock-raising ; educa- 
tion and transport arc backAvard, 
though there are 1500 miles of raihA’ays. 
Constantinople (1,200,000), Smyrna 
(200,000), Broussa (100,000), Adriano- 
ple, Scutari, SiA^as, Konia, Kaisarieh, 
and Trebizond are the chief toAAns. 
Once an insignificant Central Asian 
tribe, the Turks settled in Asia Minor 
in the 13th century, crossing into 
Europe in 1354. In 1453 they captured 
Constantinople, and by the end of the 
ICth century had overrun practically 
all south-east Europe, northern Africa, 
and AA’-esteni Asia. Their poAver de- 
clined rapidly in the ISth and 19th 
centuries, and in 1918 they lost Syria, 
jMesopotamia, and Arabia, 5025 
Balkan Peninsula freed from, 4622 
Byzantine architecture, 5624, 5740 
Greek independence recognised, 4622 
Hungary desolated by, 4547 
Kussian attacks on, 5896 
Sicily invaded by, 4784 
territory lost through Great War, 1713 
Pictures of Turkey 
flags, in colour, 4012 
scenes, 5025, 29, 31, 5034-38 
16th-century Jug, 71 
some people of today, 5024 
map, animals, industries, plants, 5033 
map of physical features, 5032 
See also Great War 

Turkey, bird, habits of Australian, 4254 
Mexican bird brought from West Indies 
by Columbus, 4254 • 
pictures, 4249, 4251 
Turkey-buzzard, characteristics and 
food, 3632 

Turkey oak, AA'hat it is like, 3785 
fruit, in colour, 3671 
Turkey red, Tutankhamen’s clothes dyed 
AA'ith it, 4472 

Turkey rhubarb, origin of name, 2684 
plant, in colour-, 2687 
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Turkey-vulture : see Turkey-buzzard 
Turkis. The AA^estern section of the 
Korthern Mongolic people. They in- 
clude the Yakuts, Kirghiz, Uzbegs, 
Turkomans, Anatolians, and Osmanli. 
Their contact AAuth the Caucasic type 
has modified the typical Mongol fea- 
tures in these races. They arc nearly 
all Moslems 

Turkomans. A Turki race of nomadic 
habits Avho inhabit the uplands and 
steppes of Western Turkestan. They 
are remarkable for their keen penetra- 
ting glance, and before their conquest 
by Kussia Avere ceaseless raiders 
Turk’s cap cactus, AA'hat it is like, 3058 
picture, 3055 

Turk’s cap lily, picture, 6381 
Turks Islands. British West Indian 
island group, a dependency of Jamaica ; 
area 170 square miles ; population 
56,000 

flag, in colour, 2407 
Turku. Formerly Abo, timber port of 
Finland. 60,000 : sec page 6021 
Turmeric, description, 2808 
Turmerol oil, obtained from curcuma 
plant, 2808 

Turnbuckle, in machinery, various 
kinds, 6352 

Turner, Charles, English mezzotint en- 
graA'cr ; born 1773 ; died 1857 : 

portrait of J. M. W. Turner, 5701 
Turner, Charles Tennyson : for poems 
see Poetry Index 

Turner, Elizabeth : for poem sec 
Poetry Index 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William, Eng- 
lish landscape painter in Avatcr-colour 
and oil, the outstanding genius of his 
time ; born London 1775 ; died Chelsea 
1851 : sec pages 2424, 5702 
characteristics of pictures, 67, 2424 
his sunsets, anecdote, 1360 
llusldn’s eulogies, 3220 
Avork compared AA'ith that of Claude 
Lorrain, 1684 
portrait, 1827, 5691 
portrait by Charles Turner, 5701 
Pictures by Turner 
Chichester Canal, 2419 
Fighting Temcrairc, 2422 
Hindu DeA'otions, 2422 
Turnip, food for animals, 2188 
brought to Bribrin from Holland, 1154 
food value, 1436 

member of Cabbage family, 2442 
SAA’cde turnips in Noav Zealand, 2705 
Turnip fly. and gall AvecA’il, harboured 
by charlock, 3177 
Turnip saAv-fly, insect pest, 5844 
in colour, 5714 
Turnpikes, game, 2487 
Turn-table, on raihA'ay, 4076 
Turpentine tree, AA'here it groAA’s, 2937 
Turquoise, precious mineral, 1301 
Turtle, characteristics, habits, and food 
of different species, 4498 
Ascension breeding ground, 3422 
different species, 4497 
Turtle-dove, distribution, 4124 
significance in early Cliristian art, 446 
bird, in colour, 2765 
pair, 4123 

route of migration, 223 
Turnstone, bird, migration of, 3876 
Tutankhamen, ancient Egyptian king, 
accession to throne, 6801 
discoA'crj' of his tomb, 6866 
pictures of jungle ioaa'I in tomb, 4252 
supposed statue of him discovered by 
Mariette, 6850 

tomb, in relation to EgA'ptian architec- 
ture and art, 3892, 5379 
shrine in tomb, 6859 
treasures from tomb, 6352-53 
AA'ooden effigy, 6853 
Tutsan, Avhat it is like, 4782 
fioAver, in colour, 4906 
Avild fruit, in colour, 3663 
Tuscany. Former Italian grand- 
duchy, containing Florence, Pisa, Leg- 
horn, Siena, Pistoia, and Lucca 
Tver, Ancient Kussian Cathedral city 
on the upper Volga. 70,000 
peasant, 6015 
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Twachtman, John H., American land- 
scape painter, 3287 
his painting, SnoAv, 3290 
Twain, Mark, pen-name of Samuel 
Clemens, American humorous Avriter ; 
born Florida, Missouri, 1835 ; died 
Beading, Conn., 1910 : see 4336 
novel based on finger-print identifica- 
tion, 6728 
portrait, 4331 

TAvayblade, AA'hat it is like, 4781 - 
flower, 4778 

Tweed. Hi'^r forming part of the 
boundary berAveen England and Scot- 
land. llising in Clyde LaAA*, it floAvs 
through Peebles, Selkirk, Boxburgh, 
and BerAA'ickshire into the North Sea 
near BerAAdck, and has a famous Avoollen 
industry. Peebles, Galashiels, Melrose, 
and Kelso are the chief places it passes, 
and the YbarroAV, Ettrick, Teviot, Till, 
and Whiteadder its principal tributaries. 
97 miles, 213, 338 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee, rhyme 
and picture, 6905 

Twelfth Night, story of Shakespeare's 
play, 6049 

Malvolio and the Countess, painting by 
D. Maclise, 1106 

0 Mistress Mine, painting by E. A. 
Abbey, 3657 

Twells, H. : for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Twelve Dancing Princesses, story and 
picture, 2139 

Twelve Tables, The (b.c. 451 and 450), 
oldest code of Boman laAV, AA'ritten on 
copper plates set up in the Forum, The 
code Avas the basis of the system of 
Boman jurisprudence : 4774 
Twenty-five Avays of saying the same 
thing, 2238 

Twice Told Tales, Nathaniel HaAv- 
thorne's stories, 4334 
TAvig, hOAV to draAV, 389-391 
Twin bladderwrack, seaAveed, 3416 
Twirling disc, hOAV to make, AA'ith pic- 
ture, 1493 

Twite, bird, pictures, in colour, 2708 
nest and eggs, 2903 
species, 2892 

Two Brothers, The, story, 2266 
Two Cocks, The, fable, 3990 
Two-coloured triaenodes, insect, in 
colour, 5713 

Two Daughters of Japan, The, 6952 
Two Friends, The, story, 3370 
Two Frogs, The, fable, AA'ith pictiurei 
4115 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, the story of 
Shakespeare’s play, 6039 
TAVO-horned rhinoceros, 1775 
Tavo Kings, The, story, 289 
Tavo Little Kittens, rhyme picture, 2588 
TAVopenny, William, English draughts- 
man ; born Bochester 1797 ; died 
London 1873 ; see page 3858 
TAVO-speed gear, 6350 
Two-speed pulleys, 6349, 6350 
Two-striped rhagiumi in colour, 6335 
Two-stroke engine, hoAv it Avorks, dia 
grams, 4327 

Two-toed sloth, or nnaii, 2271 
Tybalt, character in Shakespeare’s 
Borneo and Juliet, 6161 
Tyburn, place of execution in London, 
524, 528 

Tycho Brahe, Danish astronomer ; born 
Knudstrnp, SAveden. 154G ; died Prague 
1601 ; discoA'ered the A’ariation of the 
Moon ; improA'cd on the theories of 
Copernicus : 3491 
buys globe Avith savings, 3489 
explaining globe to Kepler, 3190 
tomb in Prague, 34SS 
Tyler, Wat, City of London’s arms bear 
the dagger AAliich sIcav him, 4991 
dagger Avhich killed him, 4862 
Tympanum : sec Ear 
Tyndale, William. English Protestant 
reformer, born Gloncestersbirc about 
1492 ; executed Vilvorde, near Brussels, 
1536 ; translated the Bible into English : 
see page 485 

persecuted for translating the Bible, 120 
translating the Bible, 119 
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Tyndale’s Bible, what it was, 6980 
Tyndall, John, Irish scientific nTiter ; 
born Leighlin Bridge, Co. Carlow, 1820 : 

died Haslcmere 1893 : see page 3S3S 
found out ^Yhy sky is blue, 6234 
vowel flame invented by, 6429 
portrait, 1827 

Tynemouth. Port in Northumberland, 

8 miles from Newcastle. 05,000 
Typee, Herman Melville’s book, 4334 
Typhoid, waiter poisoned by bodies of 
migrating lemmings, 1035 
germs resisted by wdiitc blood cells, lOGl 
microbes that cause, 577^ 

Tyr, battle god, hand bitten off by 
Penris, 1274, 5222 
Tyrant bird, habits and home, 314S 
varieties, 3147 

Tyre, city of ancient Phoenicia, 2479 
sieges of Tyre, 6275 
Tyre, Dunlop tyre described, 1166 
how do the studs get into a tyre ? 2665 
how’ motor-t 3 U’e is made, 1077 
machine that wuaps it up, 5300 
Tyrol : see Tirol 

Tyrone. County of Hlster, Northern 
Ireland ; area 1280 square miles ; popu- 
lation 145,000 ; capital Omagh 
Tyrrhenian Sea. Part of the IMediter- 
ranean lying betw’ccn Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica 

U 

Uccello, Paolo di Dono, Florentine 
itinerant painter ; born Florence 1397 ; 

died there 1475 : see page 825 
Udad : see Barbary sheep 
Udaipur, towm, India, Jain temple, 
interior, 5084 
temple, 2955 

Udail, Nicholas, English wTiter of plays ; 
born Hampshire 1504 : died West- 
minster 1556 ; author of Balph Tloistor 
Doister, the first English comedy : 857 
U.D.C. stands for Urban District 
Council 

Udometer, for measuring the amount of 
raiirfall in a given time 
Ufa. Large trading centre in East 
Russia. 100,000 

U.F.C. stands for United Free Church of 
Scotland 

Uffizi Gallery ; see Florence 
Uganda. British Protectorate in equa- 
torial Africa : area 110,000 .square 
miles ; population 3,100,000 ; capital 
Entebbe. Occupied in 1890, it has 
rapidly increased in prosperity, there 
being excellent internal coinmunicatioii 
by steamers on Lakes Victoria, Albert, 
and Kioga. The natives are engaged in 
cattle-raising and growing cotton, millet, 
and sweet potatoes ; British planters 
grow coffee and rubber. The chief 
trading centre is Kampala, 3314 
Pictures of Uganda 
flag, in colour, 2408 
native, 3317 

postm^'n bringing in mails, 3311 
railway engine, 3511 
school swimming bath, 3317 
maps, industries and physical features, 
3196-98 

Uganda Railway, lions cause reign of 
terror, 418 

Ugly Duckling, The, story, 3493 
picture, 3493 

U-grooved wheel pulley, 0349 
Uhde, F. von, his paintings, Last Supper 
4703 ; Nativity, 3594 
Uigurs. The first Turki nation to be- 
come a civilised State in Central Asia. 
Originally dwelling in Eastern Tur- 
kestan, they w’ere divided into tw'o 
sections — the On-uigurs, w^ho pene- 
trated w’estw’ard to the Aral Sea and 
follow^ed Attila in large numbers into 
Europe ; and the Toghuz-uigurs, who 
formed a great nation between Kara- 
Ivoram and Turfan in EasternTurkestan, 
w'here vast ruins and manascripts have 
been discovered. Our w’ord Ogre has 
originated from their name 
U.K. stands for United Tviiigdom 
U.K.A. stands for United Kingdom 
' Alliance 
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Ukrainia, or The Ukraine. South Rus- 
sian soviet republic, dependent on the 
Moscow^ government. It is famous for 
its rich black soil w’beat-growing dis- 
tricts, and contains the cities of Khar- 
kov, Kiev, and Odessa, 1713, 4548 
flag, in colour, 4012 
sheep in gorge, 6024 
maps : see Russia maps 
UIls water. Second largest lake in the 
Lake District, between Cumberland 
and Westmorland. It is about eight 
miles long and half a mile broad 
Ulm. Old German city on the Danube, 
with a famous cathedral. After that of 
Cologne, this is the largest in Germany, 
and has a spire 530 feet high, the tallest 
in the w’orld. 60,000 
architecture of cathedral, 5991 
cathedral, exterior, 59137 
Ulm, battle of (1805), Napoleon defeats 
Austrians, 1455, 4297 
Ulphilas, Bishop, German barbarians 
converted to Christianity by, 1907 
Ulnian, Roman jurist, definition of 
Justice, 4774 

Ulster. Irish northern province, com- 
prising six counties in Northern Ireland 
adhering to England and three in the 
Irish Free State ; area 8613 square 
miles ; population 1,580,000 : sec 
pages 1206, 3064 

Ultima thule, Latin for The farthest 
boundary 

Ultimo, I.atin for Last ; usually wTitten 
lilt. 

Ultra vires, Latin for Beyond one’s power 
Ulysses, Latin form of the Greek name 
Odysseus, 6304 
.story in the Iliad, 5303 
story in the Odyssey, 5304 
Tennyson's poem, 3340 
picture to poem, 3323 
Umbel, in botany, 6495 
Umber, salmon family, 4982 
Umbrella, its story, 917 
how to dry an umbrella, 1625 
how to mend an umbrella, 2488 
pictures. 917-21 

Umbrella bird, characteristics, 3146 
Umbria. Ancient division of central 
Italy, containing Perugia, Spoleto, and 
Assisi 

Umbrian art, school of w’hich Raphael 
waas crowding glory, 825 
Umbriel, moon of Uranus, 3356 
Umnabad, India, temple, 2955 
Umpire, meaning of w'ord, 1414 
Una and the Red Cross Knight, story 
from Spenser’s Faerie Queone, 5919 
Unau, tw’o-toed sloth, 2270, 2271 
Uncama’s Adventure, story, 4969 
Uncle Remus: see Harris, Joel Chandler 
Uncle Remus, talcs of, see Brer Rabbit 
Uncle Sam, w’ho is he ? 5735 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Mrs. Stow’e's anti- 
slavery novel, 3245, 3680, 4334 
Underground Railway, story of building, 
6217, 6221, 6224 
electric signal, 2593 
in Paris, 6222 

London District Raihvay train, 2593 
power house at Chelsea, 2591 
tunnelling, 6217-18, 6221. 6224-26 
Undershot water-wheel, 6350 
Undine of the Lake, story, picture, 6570 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 6256 
Unicorn, wdiat w^as it ? 6466 
Unicorn sheep, home in Nepal, 1285 
Uniformity, Act of (IGGl), Act making 
the use of the Prayer Book compulsory 
in all English churches 
Union, Act of (1800), Act uniting 
Ireland to Great Britain, It came into 
operation in 1801 

Union, The (1707), the union of England 
and Wales wdtli Scotland by treaty as 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain ; 
ratified on May 1 

Union Island, colony of Britain, 3421 
Union Jack, description and history, 
2401, 5246 

in time of Queen Anne, in colour, 2408 
present flag, 87 ; in colour, 2405 
Union of South Africa : see South Africa, 
Union of 
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United Kingdom, wdiat is it ? 5620 
w’hat is it worth ? 4513 
See also British Isles 
United Provinces. Indian provinces of 
Agra and Oudh ; area 107,000 square 
miles : population 46,000,000 ; capital 
Allahabad (160,000). Vast crops arc 
grow’u in the rich plain of the Ganges, 
and here are many of the greatest 

Indian cities 

United States. Most important republic 
in the w^orld, covering over 3,000,000 
square miles in North America. With 
Alaska, it is almost as big as Europe. 
BetAveen the Appalachians in the east 
and the Rocky Mountains in the W’est 
is the huge plain of the Mississippi, the 
richest agricultural district in the 
W’orld. occupying more than half the 
country ; and here enormous crops of 
grain are growm and vast numbers of r 
cattle pastured. In the .south-east, 
from Texas to Virginia, is the great, 
cotton belt, producing tliree-qna'rter.s 
of the wwld’s supply of cotton, besides 
tobacco, sw'eet potatoes, rice, and maize. 
California has an immense production 
of fruit. Of the minerals the most im- 
portant are coal and iron, winch are 
found notably in Illinois, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. Gold, silver, and copper 
are mined in many parts of the w'cst. 
w'hilc the petroleum production of the 
south central States is enormous. In 
1921 the total mineral output was 
w’'orth about £900,000,000. Manufactur- 
ing, bow’ever, is by far the most valu- 
able industry, the goods produced in 
1 010 beingAVorth about £1 3,000,000,000. 
The iron, steel, leather, motor-car, 
canning, and textile industries are aH 
very important, commerce being sensed 
by over 260,000 miles of railw’ays. 
Politically- U.S.A. consists of a federa- 
tion of 48 States, with the territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii- Washington, the 
capital (450,000), stands in the Federal 
District of Columbia. The commercial 
metropolis and by far tbe largest city 
is New' York (5,700,000) ; next come 
Chicago (2,700,000). Philadelphia 
(1,850’;000), and Detroit (1,000,000). St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Boston, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Buffalo, and 
San Francisco all have over half a 
million inhabitants, and 20 other cities 
have hctw'cen 500,000 and 200,000. 
Tlie chief ports are Boston, New’ York, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, New'port New'S, 
Charleston, Savannah, New' Orleans, 
Galveston, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
The population in 1820 w'as under 

10.000. 000 ; today it is nearly 

110.000. 000, and on an average over 
400,000 immigrants from Europe 

arrive every year : 3791 
America's history, 3673 
art : see American art 
Canadian frontier, 2196 
coal production, 2715 
cotton production, 2562 
educational system, 3798 
flag of the Stars and Stripes, 1330, 2403 
flood at Johnstow'n, story, 6952 
historians of America, 4333 
immigration, 2041, 3795 
industrial development, 2715, 3799 
in Great War, 1712, 3792 
motto on coins, 2174 
Negro problem, 3798 
oil production, 2963 
Panama Canal, 4868 
poetry of America, 4201 
population, 1330, 2041 
Prohibition adopted, 3799 
prose literature, 4331 
raihvay accident averted, story. 6820 
raihvay statistics, 3950, 3951 
rice oultiv.ation, story, 1700 
w'ar bctw'een North and South, 3689 
War of Independence, 1330, 3676, 4126 
W’hat w'erc the Minute Men ? ^252 
Pictures of the United States 
Alaskan scenes, 3793 
Capitol, Washington, 3801 
flags in colour, 2409-11 
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historical fia.qs, in colour, 2411 

historical pictures, 3075-83 

liistoric inonuments, 3790 

industrial life, scenes, 3796-97 

irrigation, 5974-75, 5977 

Liberty Statue, 3085 

National Museum, Washington, 3802 

oil wells, 3081-87 

oldest house, 3681 

rice cidtivatiou, 1701 

scenes, 3801-03 

Senate House, discussion in lOth cen- 
tury, 3083 

Sphit of America, embodied in Capitol 
picture, 3081 
timber industry, 5351-03 
Wliito House, Mmshington, 3804 
Maps of the United States 
animal life of the country, 3088-89 
general and political, 3094 
©industrial life, 3092-93 
physical features, 3086-87 
plant life, 3090-91 

Universal Doctor, nickname of Albertus 
Magnus. 4838 

Universe, its boundlessness, 2989 
dimensions of starland, 3974 
Kelvin’s estimate of number of stars, 
3728 

width of Universe to which our Solar 
System belongs, 6970 
what is the biggest single thing in the 
Universe ? 6970 

journey of planets round Sun, 15 
map, 2995 

See also Solar system 
Universities, arms of, in colour, 4988-89 
University College, Oxford, arms, in 
colour, 4988 

University Wits, who they were, 857 
Unladen weight, what it means, 5982 
Unseen, The meaning and reality of the 
Unseen. 2477 

Unter den Linden, Berlin’s historic street, 
4300, -4435 

Untermeyer, Louis: for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Unterwalden, Swiss canton, the leader 
in war of independence, 4670 
Unto This Last, lliisldn’s book, 3220 
Unwin, Mr. and Mrs., CouTor’s friends 
at Olney, 2104 
portrait of Mrs. Unwin, 2101 
U.P., stands for United Presbyterian 
Upper Silesia, famous German coal- 
field, 4425 

League of Nations’ arbitration, 4749 
Uppingham School, arms, in colour, 4989 
Upright Youth, The, story, picture, 4847 
Upsala. Historic Swedish city, being 
the seat of an ancient university and 
the only archbislioiiric. Here are 
. Gustaviis Vasa’s castle and tumuli of 
ancient Swedish kings. 30,000 ; see 
page, 5772 

Up the Enchanted Mountain, story and 
picture, 1147 
Up to London, game, 255 
Ur, Abraham’s native city, 6264, 6800 
recent discoveries, 5376, 6860 
situation, 6271 
copper lion from, 6853 
Ural Mountains. Mountain range which 
runs north and south for 1600 miles 
between European Unssia and Siberia. 
I’latiuum, gold, silver, iron, coal, salt, 
and precious stones arc found in it, 
its output of platinum being very im- 
portant. Tollpoziz, 5500 feet, is its 
highest summit, 5902, 6013, 6018 
Ural owl, bird, 3501 
Ural River. Russian river rising in the 
Ural iUoimtains and flowing into the 
Caspian. Orenburg is the only city it 
passes, it being generally too shallow 
for navigation. 1000 miles 
Urania, imisc of astronomy, 3517 
Uranus, planet, description, 3356 
distance from Earth, 2990 
facts and ligurcs : see Astronomy 
tables 

its moons, 3118 

Sir W. Herschel discovers it, 3614 
path through space, 1 5 
Urban District Council, what it is, 4411 
Urbino, Michael Angelo’s servant, 6186 
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Urbino. Picturesque old city of central 
Italy, the birthplace of Raphael. It 
has a cathedral, a university, and a 
magnificent ducal palace, 20,000 
Urdaneta, Andreas de : see He Urdan- 
eta 

Ure. Tributary of the Yorkshire Ouse 
in the North and West Ridings 
Urga. Capital of Outer Mongolia and 
seat of the Hampa Hutiiktu, a great 
iRiddliist pontiff. It trades in wool, 
hides, and furs. 30,000 : see 6503 
Uri, Swiss canton, 4670 
Uriah, the Hittite, 1986 
Urial, Asiatic wild sheep, 1283 
Urmia Lake. Salt lake covering 1800 
square miles in the province of Azer- 
baijan, Pema. Eish cannot live in it 
Urota Sinope of Natal, moth, caterpillar, 
in colour, 6209 

Ursula, St., daughter of a British 
cliieftain who is said to have gathered 
together a following of 11,000 virgins, 
and to liavc visited the continent in a 
fleet of galleys. They were massacred 
by the Huns at Cologne in 451, accord- 
ing to legend, 6812 
pictures by Carpaccio, 932 
Uruguay. Smallest South American 
Republic ; area 72,000 square miles ; 
population 1,500,000 ; capital Monte- 
video (400,000). Its characteristics are 
very similar to those of Argentina, the 
interior being mainly a treeless, grassy 
prairie, wliich provides pasture for 
vast numbers of cattle. Hides, skins, 
and meat arc large exports. Uruguay 
was a hone of contention between Ar- 
gentina and Brazil for 40 years after 
the collapse of Spanish rule, and only 
achieved complete inde])endcnco in 
1853 : sec pages 6999, 7012 
flags in colour, 4012 
scenes, 7011 

Maps of Uruguay 
animal life of the country, 6878-79 
general and political, 6873 
industrial life, 0880-81 
physical features, GS74-75 
plant life, C87G-77 
Uther, father of King Arthur, 6941 
Urumchi, Central Asian city, 6503 
Urundi, Belgian Congo acquires, 6749 
U.S.A., stands for United States of 
America 

Ushant. English name for tlie Isle 
d’Oucssant, the westernmost point of 
Prance. 

Ushant, battle of, sea-fight on the 
Glorious First of June, 1794, when 
Howe gained a great victory over tlie 
French fleet, capturing seven vessels 
Usk. River flowing tlu-ough Breck- 
nockshire and Monmouthshire into the 
Bristol Channel, passing Brecon, Aber- 
gavenny, Usk, Caerleon, and Newport 
Uskub. Or Skoplic, ancient AMgc-Slav 
city on the Vardar. 50,000 
general view, 4563 

Utah. Arid American western State ; 
area 85,000 square miles ; population 
450,000 ; capital Salt Lake (120,000). 

Gold, silver, and lead are mined, 2375 
flag ill colour, 2411 
irrigation canal, 3797 
mountains, 2249 
Timpanagos Cave, 3808 
Utrecht. Ancient Hutch city on the Old 
Rhine, with two cathedrals, one of the 
Sth century, and a university. Textiles 
and tobacco are manufactured. 140,000: 
.sec page 5532 

architecture of cathedral, 5992 
town hall and cathedral tower, 5538 
Utrillo, French painter, 3046 

U. W., what it means on a vehicle, 5982 
Uzbegs. People of Turki race living in 
Bokhara in Central Asia. Many of 
their ancestors followed Attila and 

Gengliiz Kliau and other leaders 

V 

V. stands for Roman numeral 5 

V. means Against, standing for the 
Latin word Versus ; or See, standing for 
the Latin word Vide 
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Valm 

Vaal. Tributary of the Orange River 
forming the boundary between the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
500 miles 

scone on its banks, 3185 
Vaccination, Jeimer discovers it, 2506 
why does it save ns from smallpox ? 
5492 

Vacuum, comet’s tail compared to, 3606 
•in electric lamps, 1100 
nature’s dislike of, 5197 
Von Guericke discovers its power, 5324 
what it is, 52M 
Vacuum brak^ 3944, 4074 
how it stops train, 4074 
position in railway engine, 3947 
Vacuum tube, 2463, 5330 
Vade mecum, Latin for Go with me ; a 
small book of reference carried on the 
person for instant use 
Vain Jackdaw, The, fable, 3744 
Valais. Moimtainous Swiss canton 
bordering Franco and Italy. It is 
traversed by the Rhone, which passes 
Lcuk, Sion, and Martigny 
Valdai Hills. Low range in north-west 
Russia in which the Volga rises 
Valdes, Armando Palacio, Spanish 
novelist ; born Entralgo, Asturias, 
1853 : sec page 5055 
Valdivia, Pedro de : see He Valdivia 
Valdivia. Port of southern Chile, ex- 
porting wheat, hides, wool, and whale 
oil. 20,000 

Valence. Old French city on the Rhone, 
with an 11th century cathedral and a 
busy river trade. 30,000 
Valencia. Spanish cathedral and univer- 
sity city and Mediterranean port, the 
largest after Barcelona. It is a thriving 
manufacturing centre and does a great 
export trade, largely in fruit. 250,000 : 

see pages 5278, 6994 
cathedral and archbishop’s palace, 5284 
orange trade, 5271 
water seller, 5275 

Valencia. One of the chief towns of 
Venezuela, with a university and a fine 
cathedral. 30,000 

Valenciennes. Manufacturing town of 
northern France, on the Scheldt. Once 
famous for its lace, it has cambric, iron 
and engineering industries. 35,000 
Valentia Island. Eastern terminus of 
the Anglo-American Telegraph Com- 
pany’s cable service, in Co. Kerry, 
Ireland. (1600) 

Valentine, Shakespearian character in 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 6039 
Valentine, St., Roman priest who was 
imprisoned by Claudius II and after- 
wards beheaded for converting his 
gaoler’s family, after restoring the 
siglit of a blind daughter. He- has no 
connection with the custom of sending 
valentines, which originated in a rite 
connected with the worship of J iino 
Valera, de : see He Valera ' 

Valera, Juan, Spanisli novelist ; born 
Gabra, Andalusia , 1824 ; died 1905 
Valerian, died for his faith, 6810 
Valerian, flower found in cornfields, 
4543 6009 

two kinds in colour, 6128-9 
Valerianus, Roman Emperor, 2879 
Valideh, Mosoue of, in Constantinople. 
5035 

Valladolid. Historic cathedral and 
university city of central Spain, having 
once been capital of Castile and Leon. 
It manufactures textiles, but is famous 
chiefly for its beantiful old buildings. 

75,000 : sec pages 5278, 5994, 6372 
public buildings, 5280, 5283, 5285 
Valle Crucis Abbey, Henbighshire, 962 
Valletta, capital of Malta, named after 
La Vallette, 3418 

Valley Farm, The, why Constable's 
3 ')ainting is so great, 2306 
Valley of Desolation, Andean pass, 7041 
Valloton, modern French painter, 3168 
Valmiki, supposed author of Ilamayana, 
an Indian epic, 5674 
Valmy, battle of. Fought in 1792 
between the Prussians and the 
French army of the Revolution undei 


Valmy 

Kellermanu. Little more than a 
cannonade, it proved to Europe that 
the French would defy all foreign 
attempts to aid the Iloyalists 
Valona. Albanian port near the month. 

of the Adriatic. 6000: sec 4554 
Valparaiso. Great port of central Chile, 
116 miles by railway from the capital, 
Santiago. Founded in 1536, it has 
many busy industries, including sugar- 
refming and iron-founding. 206,000 : 

see page 7014 
Plaza Victoria, 7010 
Value, in economies, 551^, 5516 
Valve, anatomy, one-way valves in 
veins discovered by Fabricius, 2506 
Valve, mechanical, one-way valves on 
lifeboats, 5738 

wireless valve : see Wireless 
X-ray valve, 2464 
in four-cylinder engine, 4322-23 
on motor-cycle engine, 4328-29 
various kinds, 0352 

Valve operating lever, position on aero- 
plane engine, 4090 
Vampire, African false vampire, 200 
Vampire bat, habits, 292 
Van, Lake. Salt lake in Turkish Ar- 
menia, 55 miles long, 40 miles broad, 
and 5200 feet above sea level 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, architect wlio de- 
signed vast country mansions, 6469 
Blenheim Palace, built by liiin, 0252 
Vancouver, George, Island discovered 
by and named after him, 2321 
Vancouver. Chief Canadian Pacific 
port, the terminus of the C.lMt. and 
other railways. Standing on a magnifi- 
cent harbour on the mainland of British 
Columbia, it has large shipbuilding and 
umber industries, and is becoming im- 
portant as a grain port. 120,000 
Pictures of Vancouver 
harbour, 2200, 3500 
mountain peaks overlooking city, 2246 
railway station, 2327 
street scene, 2:325 
Vancouver Hotel, 0611 
Vancouver Island. Beautiful island of 
British Columbia, Canada, covering 
about 20,000 square miles. The first 
part of the province to be settled, it 
has fruit-growing, fishing, and coal- 
mining industries, Victoria (40,000) 
being the chief town and port 
gigantic tree, 2373 . 

Malahat .Drive scene, 2204 
Vanda, legend of Polish princess, 6131 
Vandalism, wanton and deliberate de- 
struction, especially of ancient buildings 
and irreplaceable works of art. The 
term refers to tlie harm worked by the 
Vandals, the 'i'eiitonic people v/ho in 
the 5th century overran western and 
southern Europe, and attacked Rome 
Vandals, route through Gcrman 3 % 
4310 

route through Spain, 5410 
Van der Goes, Hugo, Flemish painter, a 
impil of Jan van Eyck ; died about 
1482 ; see page 1056 
Adoration of the Shepherds, 1053 
Christ in the 3Ianger, 1051 
Saint Cecilia, 1053 
Van der Heist, portrait by him, 3057 
Van der Weyden, Roger, one of the 
earliest Flemish painters ; born Toiirnai 
probablv 1399 ; died Brussels 1464 ; 

see pages 1056, 1188, 6738 
Virgin and Child, painting, 1053 
Van de Velde, Whlliam, the Younger, 
Calm Sea, painting, 3660 
Van Diemen, Anthony, a governor of 
the Dutch East Indies in the 17th cen- 
tury. Tasmania was named Van 
Diemen’s Land in his honour 
Van Diemen’s Land, name given to 
Tasmania by Tasman, 2379 
Van Dyck, Sir Anthony, Flemish portrait 
])aiiiter ; a pupil of Rubens ; born 
Antwerp 1599 ; died London 1641 ; 
court painter to Charles Stuart : 521, 
1422, 1924 

Pictures by Van Dyck 
Vndrea Briguole-Saie, 1423 
Obarles I, 524 
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Children of Charles I, 1421 
Frans Snyders and Wife, 1423 
Lady and Child. 3538 
William II of Orange and his wife, 3538 
Van Dyke, Dr. Henry, American states- 
man and poet; born Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, 1852 : see page 4206 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Van Eyck, Hubert, Flemish painter, 
brother of Jan van Eyck ; born 
JMaaseyck, near Liege, 1366 ; died 
Ghent 1420 : see pages 1052, 6738 
Adoration of the Lamb, 1053 
niomiment at Ghent, 5602 
Van Eyck, Jan, Flemish painter, 
brother of Hubert van Eyck ; Ijorn 
Maascyck, near Liege, about 1386 ; 
died Bruges 1440 ; one of the world’s 
greatest portrait painters : sec pages 
1052, 1056, 1188 

Ghent Cathedral has splendid pictures 
by him, 5652 

famous ijortrait of John Arnolfmi and 
his wife, 1053 

Van Gogh, painter whose pictures are 
masses of curving lines, 3044 
Van Goyen, Jan, Dutch landscape 
painter, a master of snow scenes ; born 
Lej'den 1506; died The Hague 1060 : 
see page 1426 

Vanilla orchid, root’s use, 458 
Vanilla plant, description. 2808 
gathering pods in Queensland, 2807 
Van Linges, Dutch family noted for 
stained glass work in 17th century, 6731 
Van Mieris, Frans, the Elder, Dutch 
painter ; horn Delft 1635 ; died Leyden 
1681 : see page 1428 
Van Musschenbroek, Pieter, Dutch 
electrician and scientist ; born Jjcyden 
1692 ; died there 1761 : invented the 
Leyden jar : 236, 1348, 5326 
Vannes. Pictiwesque seaport of Brit- 
tany, France, with an ancient catlie- 
dral and many carved hou.ses. 25,000 
Van Newenhoven, ' portrait by Hans 
Memling, 1055 

Van Ostade, Adrian, The Fiddler, 
painting by liim, 3538 
Van’t Hoff, J. H., Dutch chemist, 4470 
osmosis explained by him, 6345 
Van Tromp, Martin, Dutch admiral, 
cliief opponent of Blake ; born Briel 
1597 ; killed off Texel 1653 : see 5530 
Van Uylenborch, Saskia, Rembrandt’s 
wife, 6676 

Vapour, why do we sometimes say gas 
and sometimes vapour ? 5736 
Vardar. River of Yugo-Slavia and 
Greece, rising in the Shar Dagh and 
flowing past Uskiib and 8alonica into 
tlie "Aegean Sea. 200 miles : 4533 
Vardbamana, early Indian pliilosophcr, 
founder of Jainism : 5089 
Vard 5 % 18th-century architect, 6470 
Varied thrush, bird, in colour, 3264 
Variegated darling beetle, in colour, 
facing 6327 

Variegated periwinkle, flower, 6384 
Variegated rough horsetail, fiowerless. 
plant, 3408 

Varna. Chief Bulgarian Black Sea port. 

50,000 : see page 5152 
Varro, Hannibal routs Roman general 
at Cannae, 4352 

Varus, Germans defeat armies of, 1538 
Vasa parrot, characteristics, 3500 
Vasari, Giorgio, Italian painter, sculp- 
tor, and writer on art; horn Arezzo 1511; 

died Florence 1574 : see page 4720 
Vasco da Gama, Portuguese navigator ; 
horn Sines about 1469 ; died Cochin, 
India, 1524 ; discoverer of the sea route 
to India : 774, 5410 
Vase, British Museum collection, 324 
earliest vases known, and Grecian 
vases, 322 
ancient Greek, 323 
from Pompeii, 6988 
left by Romans in Britain, 4GS 
shaping of a vase, 307 
vases from Crete, 4025 
Vase from the Arabian Sea, story, 1888 
Vaseline, product of petroleum, 29G7 
Vashti, wife of Ahasuerus, 3225 
Vasiliko, Black Sea coast to'wn, 5152 
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Vatican, The, wonderful palace of the 
Popes in Rome, 6112 
copy of Apollo Citharoedns, 4277 
copy of famous Apollo Belvedere, 4403 
Michael Angelo decorates chapel, 6186 
Pinturicchio’s compositions, 825 
Raphael’s decorations, 826, 6112, 6191 
Raphael at work, 0187 
views, 6119, 6121, 4909 
Vaughan, Henry: for poems see Poetry 
Index 

Vaz, Tristao, discovered Madeira in 
1420 : see page 772 
V.C. stands for Victoria Cross, Vice- 
chancellor, or Vice-consul 
Vecelli, Tiziano : see Titian 
Veddahs. A primitive people of Ceylon, 
probably descended from a pre-Dra- 
vidian people of Sonthern India. Of 
Caucasoid stock, they are long-headed, 
long-limbed, dark brown, wavy-haired, 
and short in stature, 3420 
Vedder, Eiihu, American subject painter ; 

born Xcw York 1836 ; 3287 
The Cumaean Sibyl, painting, 3292 
Veering, what is meant by, 6720 
Vega, Garcilaso de'la : see De la -Vega 
Vega, Lope de, Spanish poet and dra- 
matist, rival of Cervantes ; born Mad- 
rid 1562 ; died 1635.: see page 3242 
Romeo and Juliet in verse, 4387 
wrote nearly 2000 plays, 5057 • • . 

portrait, 5055 

Vegard, Professor, on the Aurora. 6844 
. theory as to why stars twinkle, 5858 
Vegetable, life-stories of, 2431 
Vegetable beefsteak fungus, 3411 
Vegetable marrow, member of gourd 
, family, 2432 

Vegetable mould, under microscope, 3SS2 
Vegetarian, athletic records claimed by 
vegetarians, 2558 

needs more salt than meat-eater, 1540 
Vein, bleeding and how to stop it, 1196 
blueness explained, 944 
cannot we bleed unless a hole is made 
in our veins ? 5368 

Velasquez, Diego Rodriguez de, Spanish 
painter, the world’s greatest inaster of 
technique ; born Seville 1599 ; died 
Madrid 1660 : see pages 1308, 6679 
portrait, 6673 
visited by Philip IV, 6677 

Pictures by Velasquez 
Ferdinand of Austria, 75 ^ 

Fool of Coria, 3534 
Forge of Vulcan, 1307 
Infant Balthasar Carlos, 3778 
Mciiippus, 1314 
portraits 1311, 1313-16 
The Costermonger, 3538 
The Old Cook, 3535 
Velocity, its meaning in science, 4835 
Velvet fiddler crab, picture, 5477 
Ven. stands for Venerable 
Vendace, salmon family, 49S2 
in colour, facing 5196 
Vendee, La, district of France, 647 
Vendetta, in southern Italy, 4916 
Vener, Lake. Largest Scandinavian 
lake, in south-west Sweden. 2140^ 
square miles iu extent, it forms part of* 
tlie canal and lake, waterway connecting 
Gothenburg and Stockholm, 5772 
Venetia. Old Italian province between 
the Adriatic and the Alps, containing 
Venice, Padua, and Verona. It was 
ceded to Italy by Austria in 1866 
Venetian art, the rise of, 931 
Flemish Art compared with, 1052 
Veneziano, Antonio, Florentine painter, 
a follower of Giotto : nourished 1370- 
13SS : see page 573 
Venezuela. FTorthern Republic of S.outh 
America ; area about 365,000 square 
miles ; population 2,500,000 ; capital 
Caracas (100,000). Its chief physical 
feature is the Orinoco, which, with its 
tributaries, provides about 12,000 
miles of waterways, and roughly divides 
the agricultural and pastoral regions 
from the forests of the south. The 
country is now being rapidly devel- 
oped, petroleum, coll’ec, cocoa, gold, 
hides, cattle, and sugar all being im- 
portant exports. La Guayra. Valencia, 



Venezuela 

Maracaibo,' Merida, and Barquhimeto 
are growing towns. Venezuela pro- 
claimed its independence in 1811, and 
was freed by Bolivar after 11 years of 
war with Spain, 898, 7018 
flags, in colour, 4012 

Maps of Venezuela 
animal life of the country, C878-79 
general and political, 0873 
industrial life, GSSO-81 
physical features, 0874-75 
plant life, 0870-77 

Venice. Most wonderful city of its kind 
, in the world, built on 72 islets at the 
head of the Adriatic Sea. It is traversed 
by innumerable canals, on which the 
gondola is almost the universal form of 
transport : the Grand Canal, spanned 
by the famous Bialto Bridge, is two 
miles long and has 140 lesser canals 
flowing into it. Here are the wonderful 
'-'cathedral of St. Mark, the Doge’s 
Palace, and the Bridge of Sighs, over 
which prisoners were taken to their 
dungeons. Along the Grand Canal 
there are many splendid palaces, while 
the picture galleries contain paintings 
by Veronese, Tintoretto, Titian, the 
Bellinis, Carpaccio, and others. 
Venice is connected with the mainland 
by a railway viaduct two miles long ; 
it has famous glass, lace, jewellery, and 
textile trades and an important dock- 
yard. 175,000 : see pages 4914, 6113 
architecture, its characteristics, 272 
arose in the time of Attila the Hun, 2156 
art ; see Venetian art 
distributing centre for goods from the 
Dast, 772, 3759 
Gothic churches, 5994 
great men of Venice, 271 
mosaic pavement in St. IMark’s, 6732 
Kialto Bridge built on piles, 3787 
St. Mark’s and its architecture, 5743 
Verrocchio’s Collconi statue, 4523 
'wealth lost through geographical dis- 
coveries, 5018 

Pictures of Venice 
Collepni statue, 4530 
Grand Canal, 4917 
house where Browning died, 3454 
Lion of St. IMark’s, 4897 
mosaics, 445, 447 

palace and churches, 0109, 0115, 0121 
Bialto Bridge, 0118 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, 5747, 5749, 5752, 
0733,0739 

St. Mark’s School and- view, 4919 
scenes in Venice, 273-270 
Venice of the North, Bruges’s old nick- 
name, 5650 

Veniero, Admiral,- by Tintoretto, 278 
Veni, Vifli. Viei Julius Caesar’s de- 
spatch to the Boman Senate after 
winning the battle of Zela ; “ 1 came, 
I saw, I conquered,” 5494 
Venizelos, Eleutherios, Greek states- 
man : born Murnides, Crete, 1864 : see 
pages 5145, 1707 

Ventilation, law in factories and shops 
needs revision, 1323 
on board ship, 3574, 3708 
Ventnor. Watering-place in the Isle of 
Wight, noted for its mild climate. 

(0000) ; see page 1590 
Ventricle, of the heart, its work, 1198 
Ventriloquist, how to become a ven- 
triloquist, 6541 

' Venus, goddess of ancient Greece and 
Borne, 3517 

temple at Baalbek in Syria, 5504 
bronze head, 4274 
consoling Cupid, sculpture, 5257 
statue by Elia Candido, 5011 
The Mirror of Venus, painting by Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, 3525 
. Townclcy Venus, sculpture, 5134 
Venus and Anchiscs, painting by Sir 
W. Bichmond, 3520 
Venus of Medici, sculpture, 4274 
See also Venus of jMilo 
Venus, planet, description, 3234 
distance from Sun, 3118 
facts and figures : see Astronomy 
tables 

orbit seen from Earth, 3233 
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orbits of Earth, Venus, ?lnd Mercury, 
3234 

path through space, 15, 17 
surface as imagined by astronomers, 
3237 

Venus and Adonis, poem by Shake- 
speare, 858 

Venus of Milo, immortal statue pro- 
bably by pupil of Phidias, 4144 
D’Urville discovers statue in Melos, 
5157, 6550 

sculpture in the Louvre, 4145 
Venus-basket sponge, beauty of, 1291 
Venus fly-trap, insect-eating plant, 82, 
204, 586, 205 
Venus’s comb, shell, 1180 
Venus’s girdle, sea creature, 6697 
Venus-shell, characteristics, 6582, 0580 
Venus’s looking-glass, flower, 4544 
Vera Cruz. Port of Mexico, 265 miles by 
railway from Mexico City. Founded by 
Cortds in 1591, it exports coffee, tobacco, 
sugar, rubber, and mineral ore. 50,000 : 

see page 7003 
avenue of palms, 7007 
Verbena, picture, 6378 
Verbum sapienti satis est, Latin for A 
word to the wise man is snificient ; often 
contracted to verb. sap. 

Verde. Cape. Westernmost point of 
Africa, in Senegal 

Verdi, Guiseppe, Italian operatic com- 
poser ; born Boncole, near Parma, 
1813 ; died Milan 1901, 145 
Verdun. Ancient French fortress on the 
Afeuse, famous for its defence against 
the Germans in 1916, when the cathedral 
and town were badly damaged. 25,000 ; 
see page 1712 

Verestchagin, Vasili, Bnssian military 
painter ; born Liubets, Novgorod, 
1842 ; killed at sea 1904 in the Busso- 
Japanese War : 3397 
his paintings, Napoleon before AIoscow, 
3779 

Napoleon in AIoscow, 3402 
Napoleon’s Betreat from Moscow, 1445 
Vergil : see Virgil 

Verkhoyansk, coldest place in Asia, 5906 
Vermeer, Jan, or Johannes, Dutch 
painter, a master of still life ; born 
Delft 1032 ; died there 1675 : see 1428 
Ids paintings, The Cook, 3537 
The Letter, 3778 
The Pearl Necklace, 3659 
Vermont. American Ne'^v England 
State ; area 9600 square miles ; popu- 
lation 360,000 ; capital Montpelier. 
It has quarrying and maple sugar in- 
.dustries. Abbreviation Vt. 
flag in colour, 2410 
Vernal Falls, U.S.A., 3807 
Vernal grass, sweet scented, 3310 
Vernal squill, description, 5763, 5761 
Vernet, Claude Joseph, French marine 
and landscape painter ; born Avignon 
1714 ; died Paris 1789 
Alediterranean scene, painting, 1683 
Vernet, Horace, French painter of the 
romantic school ; born Paris 1789 ; died 
there 1803 : see pages 1808, 6731 
his paintings, An Eastern Trader, 1805 
Battle of Bomines, 1803 
Taking of the Smala, 1805 
Vernet, Joseph, French landscape 
painter, 1690 

Vernier, small, movable scale used with 
sextants or other instruments for meas- 
uring parts of the graduated divisions 
on the fixed scale 

Verona. One of the most, beautiful 
Italian cities, containiug a famous 
Boman amphitheatre, a 12th-century 
cathedral, the ancient castle of Theo- 
doric, many fine palaces, and a splendid 
art collection of the Veronese, Paduan, 
and Venetian schools. It lies at the 
foot of the Alps, on the Adige, and has 
furniture and textile manufactures, and 
a large transit trade. 80,000 : see pages 
4916, 5540 

Church of St. Anastasia, 5994 
Church of St. Zeno Alaggiore, 5746 
bridge across Biver Adige, 4919 
old town hall, 6120 
Boman ampliitheatre, 5495 
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Vesu 

Veronal, coal-tar product, 4472 
Veronese, Paul Cagliari, Venetian 
painter, the last great master of the 
loth century ; born Verona 1528 ; died 
Venice 1588 : see pages 282, 935 
work in Doges’ Palace, Venice, 6114 
portrait, 271 
Industry, 278 

Aladonna and Cuccini Family, 940 
Alarriage at Cana, 938 
Marriage of Cana, 278 
Vision of the Cross, 940 
Veronica, St., holj^ woman who is said 
to have ii.sed her veil to wipe the sweat 
from the face ^ Jesus on His way to 
Calvary 

Verrocchio, Andrea, Florentine sculptor 
and painter, the most famous pupil 
of Donatello and the teacher of Leo- 
nardo ; born Florence 1435 ; died 
Venice, 1488 : see page 8188 
sculptor who made the famous Colleoni 
statue at Venice, 272, 277, 4523 
artist’s portrait, 271 
Colleoni Statue, 276, 4530 
modelling horse for Colleoni statue, 270 
sculpture of David, 4530 
Versailles. Cathedral city of France, 
10 miles south of Paris. Here are the 
famous chateau of the kings of France, 
the Grand and the Petit Trianon, and 
one of the most wonderful parks in 
the world, with many ornamental pools 
and fountains. 05,000 : 1684, 6370 
Puget’s wonderful statue group, the 
Milo of Crotona, 4645 
signing of peace in 1871 after Franco- 
German war, 4301 
chateau, 0309 
Hall of AliiTors, 0304 
Palace chapel, 0302 
Versailles, Treaty of, 4049, 4302, 4621 
Verses, made with figures alid letters, 
506 

Versus, Latin for Against 
Vertebrates, backboned animals, 1565 
backboneless vertebrates, 5344 
backbones and brains, 452 
origin of vertebrates, 42, 1011 
animals with backbones, 451, 453 
Verticillated gecko, reptile, 4493 
Vertigo, what is meant by, 6232 
Vertumniis, god of gardens, 3520 
Verulam, old name of St. Albans, 2511 
Verus Lucius, Boman Emperor. 2879 
Vervain, tree, related to teak, 3789 
Verviers, Belgian woollen centre, 5650 
Very broad ulva, seaweed, 3415 
Vesalius, Andreas, Flemish anatomist, 
physician to the Emperor Charles V ; 
born Brussels 1514 ; drovmed off 
Zante, Greece, 1564 : see page 5569 
Vespasian, the Boman emperor under 
whom Jerus-alem was destros^ed ; born 
near Ileate 9 a.d. ; reigned 70-79 : see 
pages 2877, 1667, 2878 
Vespasian, Temple of, at Borne, 5511 
Vesper : see Hesperos 
Vespignano, Giotto’s birthplace, 4716 
Vespillo burying beetle, in colour, 6335 
Vespucci, Amerigo, the Florentine 
navigator who gave his name to 
America ; born Florence 1452 ; died 
Seville 1512 : sec page 4796 
explored coast of Venezuela, 1020 
Vesta, or Hestia, goddess of ancient 
Greece and Borne, 3516 
temples at Rome and Tivoli, -6504 
temple at Borne, 1781 
Vestlet anemone, in colour, 155-1-5 
Vesuvianite, mineral, 1304 
Vesuvius. Famous volcano near Nap- 
les, Italy. In a.d. 79 a terrific explosion 
blew off its summit, birrying Pompeii 
and Herculaneum under a flood of 
lava ; and it has been intermittently 
active ever since. A vire-rope railway 
now connects the base and the summit, 
while there is an observatory near the 
cone to give warning of impending 
eruptions. 4000 feet : see paves 2245, 
4404. 4797. 4912 
great crater, 2245 
scene after eruption, 4783 
two views, 519 
view from Pompeii, 4923 
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Veteh 

Vetch, fodder plant, 2188, 4416, 4782 
flowers, 4412-3 
seeds spring out, 946 
species, in colour, 4906-8, 4418, 5642 
Vetcliling, different kinds, 4416 
meadow, flower, 4412 
species, in colour, 4417, 5396, 6127 
Vetter, Lake. Swedish Lake covering 
730 square miles, and forming part of 
the canal and lake waterway connecting 
Gothenburg with Stockholm : 5572 
Vezelay, France, fine llomanesque 
church, 5746 

St. Madeleine Church, apse and front, 
5739, 5750 

Via, Latin for By way of 
Via Dolorosa, Jerusalem, view, 3464 
Viaduct, under construction, 552 
Via media, Latin for A middle course 
Vibration, of sound and light, 4099 
Viburnum plicatum. flower, 6382 
Vicar of Wakefield, The, novel by 
Oliver Goldsmith, published in 1766 : 

see pages 1979, 2348 
scene from the book, 2349 
Vice, Latin for In place of 
Vice, deliberate badness, 1733 
patience may be a vice, 2602 
Vicenza. Ancient walled city of 
Venetia, Italy, with a fine Gothic 
cathedral. It manufactures silk, 
linen, paper, and velvet. 50,000 : see 
page 6114 

Basilica Palladiana, 6121 
Viceroy of India, flag, in colour, 2403 
Vice versa, Latin for The other w^ay 
round 

Vichy. Health resort in central France, 
famous for medicinal springs. 20,000 
Vickers Victoria and Viking, British 
aeroplanes, 4689 

Victor, General, French general in 
Peninsular War, 1457 
Victor Emmanuel II, king of Sardinia 
and first Idng of united Italy ; born 
Turin 1820 ; died Eome 1878 : see 
page 4788 

meets Garibaldi, 4787 
statue and monument in Rome, 4922-3 
Victoria, queen of England, empress 
of India, 2814 

German influences that persisted during 
her reign, 1705 

monument at lYinchester by Alfred 
Gilbert, 4767 

Victoria. Most populous Australian 
state ; area 88,000 square miles ; 
population 1,560,000 ; capital Mel- 
bourne (800,000). Agriculfcure is im- 
portant, there having been nearly 
0,600,000 acres under crops in 1921 ; 
vines do well, and in 1922 there were 
over 12 million sheep and 1,750,000 
cattle. Around Mildura (5500) is a 
valuable fruit-growing industry, due 
largely to irrigation. The opening of the 
gold mines at Ballarat (40,000) brought 
a rush of settlers to the colony and the 
annual output is now about £440,000. 
Geelong (36,000) and Bendigo (33,000) 
are important towns, 2570 
arms, in colour, 4985 
Hag, in colour, 2407 

Gippsland pioneer’s hut, and afarm,2575 
Melbourne, view's, 2578-9, 3562 
Victoria. Capital of British Columbia, 
on Vancouver Island. A rapidly growing 
port, it ■ has considerable lumber, 
canning, and shipping trades. 40,000 
Victoria, Seychelles, general view, 3434 
Victoria and Albert Museum, aircraft 
and railway models, 341 
exterior, 4239 

Victoria Basin, Cape Town’s anchorage 
for big ships, 3554 

Victoria Cross, British war decoration 
for Valour, established 1856 
Victoria Falls. Greatest waterfalls in the 
world, on the Zambesi, Rhodesia. 
Alioiit a mile wide, they are divided 
liy islands into four cataracts, the 
largest of which is 535 yards across : 
their height varies from 250 to 340 feet — 
more tlian double that of Niagara. 
Livingstone discovered them in 1855 : 
see pages 3002, 3312, 6742 


water-power possibilities, 6004 
pictures, 2500, 3194 
Victoria Nyanza. The largest lake in 
Africa, and after Lake Superior the 
largest In the w^oiid. 26,000 square 
miles in extent, it is almost as big as 
Scotland ; wliile it forms the chief 
reservoir of the Nile. Much shallow'er 
than Tanganyika and Nyasa, it is 
studded with islands and swarms with 
fish, but sudden and violent storms 
make navigation dangerous : .see pages 
2494, "5490, 6742 

explored by Speke and Grant, 3006 
Victoria regia lily, 3056, 3053 
Victory, goddess of Ancient Greece and 
Rome, 3517 

flgiire from Temple of Zeus, 4029 
Roman statue, 5136 
statue by Mchael Angelo, 75 
Victory of Samothrace, 4275 
Victory, The, Nelson’.s flagship, in which 
he died at Trafalgar, 1455 
pictures, 1590, 4861 
log-book, 4864 

Vicugna, animal, 1533, 1532 . 
Vieillard Chrysantheme, story in French, 
6195 

Vienna. Fourth largest European city, 
capital of Austria. On both banks oi 
the Danube, it is a great commercial, 
banking, and manufacturing centre, 
though its trade has declined since the 
break-up of the Austrian Empire ; it 
is famous for the arts and sciences. 
Splendid buildings include the old 
cathedral, with a steeple 450 feet high ; 
the Hofburg, the former imperial 
palace ,* and the Gothic Rathaus. 

1,850,000 : see page 4548 
Turkish attacks, 4296, 5027 
Haydn and Beethoven under Are, 143 
Parliament Houses, 6606 
public buildings, 4560, 4561 
St. Stephen's Cathedral, 6001 
Vienna, Congress of (Oct. 1, 1814, to 
March, 1815), conference which 
distributed the spoils of the French 
Empire after Napoleon’s defeat, 4298 
picture, 4291 

Vienne. French city on the Rhone, 
with engineering, textile, paper, leather, 
and glass works. It has a Gothic cath- 
edral and remains of a Roman temple. 

25.000 

Vignola, Barozzi da : see Da Vignola 
Vigo, Spanish port, 527S 
Vikings, America reached by them 500 
years before Coliimbu.s, 770, 1014 
Britain invaded by Vikings, 470 
exploits of the Vikings, 5765 
Russia calls in Rurik, 5893 
sailing to America, 1019 
Viking type, 3029 

See also Danes and Norsemen 
Viking and his Enchanted Ship, story 
and picture, 2143 

Villa, Roman villas built in Britain, 466 
Village, in 18th century, 1332 
origin of word, 587 
ancient British, 467 
scene in Devon, 211 
Village of Heroes, story, 2020 
Villager and the Viper, fable, 3866 
Villanova de Portimao, Spain, 5405 
Villarsia, plant, section of stalk under 
microscope, 3883 

Villiers, George : see Buckingham, 
George Villiers, Duke of 
Villon, Francois, one of the earliest 
French poets ; born Paris 1431 ; died 
about 1484 : see page 4455 
Vilna. Cathedral city in north-east 
Poland, trading in timber and corn. 

130.000 : see pages 6022, 6133 
view'-s and children, 6139, 6140, 0148 
Vimiero, battle of. First im])ortaut 
engagement of the Peninsular AVar. 
Wellington w’as attacked, on Aug. 21, 
1808, by a French force, and sueccedc'l 
in- repulsing it, though ho W'as not 

strong cnougli to pui sne 
Vincent, George, Englisli landscape 
painter, a pupil of Old Oromo ; born 
Norwich 1796 ; died London after 
1830 : see page 2306 


Vise 

Vincect de Beauvais, Louis IX being 
taught by him, 2258 
Vincent of Paul, Saint, French peasant 
who became a Franciscan and after- 
wards devoted his life to looking after 
the poor and convicts. He founded the 
Order of Lazarites, the Sisters of 
Ciiarity, and the Paris Foundling 
Hospital, in 1640 

Vinci, Leonardo da : see Leonardo 
Vine : see Grape 
Vinegar Bible, w'hat it is, 5734 
Vinegar-press, in Rumania, 5160 
Viuer, Professor, census of vegetable 
kingdom, 705 

Vinje, Aasmund, peasant poet, 4940 
Viola, Shakespearian character in 
Twelfth Night, 6049 
Viola, plant, 6260, 0379 
Violet, different colours and kinds, 4284' 
heathland members of family, 5023 
species that grow in w'oods, 4781 
Pictures of the Violet 
seeds throw'n out, 946 
single violet. 6379 

various kinds, in colour, 4285, 4907, 
5141, 612S-9' 

Violet gallinule, bird, in colour, 3144 
Violet golden-surface beetle, in colour, 
facing 6327 

Violets, sculpture by Raoul Larclie,525S 
Violin, fainoas makers, 3858 
how to make from a cigar-box, 249 
liow vibrations of the strings produce 
different notes, 3539, 6307, 6425 
value varies with shape and size of 
body, 440 

See also Fiddle 
Violin beetle, habits of, 6330 
VicUet-le-Duc, Eugene, French archi- 
tect, restorer of many medieval build- 
ings ; Ijorn Paris 1814 ; died Lausanne 
1879 : see page 6357 
Viper, species of snake, 4620 
in colour, facing 4469 
various kinds, 4017, 4019 
Viper’s bugloss, general description, and 
origin of name, 4416 
flower, in colour, 4419 
Viper weever, flsh in colour, facing 5100 
Virchow, Rudolf, German anatomist, 
the founder of cellular pathology ; born 
Pomerania 1821 ; died Berlin 1902 : 
see page 2628 

Virgil, Roman poet of the ' Augustan . 
age ; born Andes, near Mantua, 70 P.c. ; 

died Brindisi 19 u.C. : see page 5439 
portrait, 5425 

with Horace in Rome, 5429 

See also Aeneid and Poetry Index 
Virginal, William Byrd playing one, 149 
Virginia. Most historic American State, 
the flrst permanent English colony , 
having been founded there at James- 
towm in 1607 ; area 43,000 square miles ; 
population 2,350,000 ; capital Rich- 
mond (180,000). Essentially agricul- 
tural, it produces much grain, but 
easily its most important product is 
tobacco. Norfolk (120,000) and New- 
port News are busy ports. Abbrevia- 
tion Va. : 1205, 1946, 3674, 5.207 
State flag, in colour, 2410 
Virginia creeper, fixing discs grow' aw'ay 
from light, 585 
related to grape, 1818 
Virginia Creeper, The, story, 6683 
Virginian eagle owl, bird, 3501 
Vir^nian nightingale : see Cardinal 
bird 

Virginian opossum, picture, 2396 
Virginian rail, bird, in colour, 3203 
Virgin Islands. British West Indian 
colony in the Leew'ard group ; area 
58 square miles ; population 5100 ; 
capital Road Tow'ii (500). Stock- 
raising, copper-mining, and suga,r and 
cotton grow'ing are carried on 
Virgin Mary : see Mary, the Mother of 
Jcsu.s 

Virgin’s bower, feathered seed, 947 
Virgin Soil, ’Turgenev’s story, 4819 
Virtue, qualities of a man, 1733 
wrong committed in its name, 2601 
Vis-a-vis, French for Face to face 
Viscacha, animal, 1036. 1032 


vise 

Vischer, Peter, German sculptor and 
Dronze worker ; born Nurember" 1455 ; 

died 1520 : see pages 3856, 4644, 6740 
Shrine of St. Sebald, 4645 
portrait, 3855 

Visconti, lus architectural work on the 
Louvre, 6370 

Viscosimeter, for measuring the degree 
. of viscosity in thick liquids like^oil. 
Viscosity is the quality of flowing 
slowly, like treacle, for example 
Viscount, coat-of-arhis, in colour, 4987 
coronet, 4986 

Vishnu, god of Indian trinity, 5983 
Vishnu moth, of India, caterpillar, in 
- colour, 0210 

Vision, bodily and spiritual, 1359 
all people vary in the strength of their 
vision, 1298 

light and vision experiment, 4093 
^ range of vision explained, 6718 
Visitation, painting by Ghirlandaio, 567 
.Vistula. River of eastern Europe, rising 
n the Beskid Mountains, Czecho- 
slovakia, and flowing through Poland 
into the Baltic. It drains 74,000 square 
miles, and passes Cracow, Warsaw, 
Block, Thorn, Graudenz, and Danzig, 
its chief tributaries being the Bug and 
San. 650 miles : see page 6138 
view at Warsaw, 6144 
Visu, story of, 1148 
■ Visualisatian, what is meant bjq 4149 
Vital point, what it is, 1322 
Vitamin, potatoes contain, 1436, 2786 
wliat is a vitamin ? 6353 
Vita Nuova, Dante’s storv of his love 
for an ideal woman, 4582 
Vitebsk. West Russian commercial 
centre, on Uie Dvina. 100,000 
Vitellius, Roman Emperor, 2878 
Viterbo, Lorenzo di, Italian painter of 
the Umbrian School : flourished in 15th 
century 

Viterbo, Picturesque old city 50 miles 
north-west of Rome, with an ancient 
, cathedral and beautiful palaces. 20,000 
Vitruvius, Roman vTiter on architecture 
of the lime of Caesar and Augustus : 
see page 5496 

Vittoria, battle of. Britisli victory in 
Spain, Wellington witli an allied 
British, Spanish, and Portuguese army 
defeating the French under .Toseph 
Bonaparte, in 1813. This battle decided 
the Peninsular War 
Vitus, St., Sicilian boy who was con- 
verted to Christianity and martyred 
about 303. For many years it was be- 
lieved that dancing before his image on 
his festival would bring good health for 
a year, and this is the origin of the 
name St. Vitas’s Dance as applied to a 
nervous disense 

Vivarini, Alvise, Venetian painter, one 
of a family of arti.sts of Murano ; lived 
about 1446-1502 : see page 932 
Vivarini, Bartolommeo, founder of 
school of painting on Murano. 932 
Viva voce, Latin for By oral testimony 
Vive la Republique, French for Long 
live the Republic 

Vivien, IMerlin imprisoned by, 6943 
. Viviparous bistort, member of persicaria 
family described, 5520 
flower, ill colour, 5642 
Viz. means Namely, from the Latin 
word Videlicet 

Vladimir, St., first Christian prince of 
Russia : ruled 980-1015 : see page 5893 
Vladimir. Historic catliedral city of 
central Russia, \Wth a kremlin and 
medieval remains. 45,000 
Vladivostock. Siberian port on the Sea 
of Japan, vitli a splendid harbour. It 
is open all the year round, ice-breakers 
being employed in winter. 100,000 : 
see page 6020 

Vleeming, Captain, Dutch explorer in 
Australia, 2379 
Vocal cord, 1320, 1322, 3539 
swollen when we have a cold, 2540 
producing sound and resting, 3539 
Voice, wonderful vocal cords that sur- 
pass all musical instruments, 6427 
Jrow to make eidophone, picture, 630 
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production explained, 3539 
transmission-hy wireless, 2337 
wijy does a boy’s voice break ? 1794 
wiiy does it seem louder when ears arc 
covered by liands ? 5619 
why do voices sound hollow in an 
ehiiity hall ? 2664 
Voice box : see Larynx 
VoiU, French for There is 
Volatile, meaning of, 2921, 6102 
Volcano, origin and description, 2245 
Australia’s volcanoes now extinct, .2443 
clianged earth’s surface, 518 
harnessing its heat and power, 4813 
lunar volcanoes, 3484 
mythological beliefs, 3531 
New Zealand’s volcanoes, 2694 
liow is a volcano formed ? 2788 
Pictures of Volcanoes 
formerly in British Isles, 472-3 
liow fires burst from the earth, in 
colour, facing 393 
in United States, 3686-7 
Kilaiica, molten lava pours forth, 517 
lunar, 3483 
Popocatepetl, 7008 

Stromboli and others, 2132, 2247-9, 
2702 

Vesuvius, 519, 2245, 4783 
volcanic rock, 2004 
Vole : see Water Rafc 
Volendam, Holland, harbour, 5533 
people of Volendam, 5525, 5529 
Volente Deo, Latin for God willing, 
usually written D.V. 

Volga. Longest river of R-ussia and 
Europe, rising in the Valdai Hills and 
flowing into the Caspian. Draining 
503,000 square miles, it is navigable 
almost throughout its course, while it 
connects by canals with the Neva and 
Baltic. The Oka and Kama are its 
chief tributaries, and it passes Tver, 
Jaroslav, Kostroma. Niini. Novgorod, 
Kazan, Simbirsk, Samara, Saratov, 
Tsaritsin, and Astrakhan. Sturgeon 
and salmon abound in its waters. 

2400 miles : see pages 5902, 6014 
Volo. Chief port of Thessaly, Greece. 
30,000 

Volscians, enemies of Rome, 5859 
Volt, definition of : see Weights and 
Measures, unit of electricity 
origin of name, 610 
Volta, Count Alessandro, Italian scien- 
ti.st ; born Como 1745 ; died there 1827: 
inventor of the first electric battery : 

see ’pages, 481, 1348, 5328 
portrait, 5323 
Voltage, electric, 610, 978 
high voltage for electric railways, 3594 
high voltage generated by modern 
dynamos, 1348 

high voltage in X-ray work, 2464 
Voltaire, Francois, French philosopher, 
poet, essayist, and writer of plays ; 
born Paris 1094 : died there 177S : see 
pages 647, 4457 
portraits, 647, 4453 
Voltameter, electrolytic cell used in 
measuring decomposition when an 
electric current is passed through it 
Volterra, Italy, Etruscan relics, 6992 
alabaster worksliop, 4911 
Voltmeter, by which the force or volt- 
age of an electric circuit is measured 
Volucella, feathered, insect in colour, 
5714 

Volumenometer, for measuring the 
volume of a solid body by means of the 
quantity of liquid or air it displaces 
Voluntas, Latin for Will, 1810 
Voluta, shell, 1178 

Von Dalin, Olaf, Swedish historian and 
poet : born 1708 : died 1763 : see 
page 4942 

Von der Vogel weide, Walther : see 
Walthcr von der Vogelweide 
Von Guericke : see Guericke 
Von Heidenstam, Vernher, poet and 
novelist, 494.2 

Von Helmholtz : see Helmholtz 
Von Humboldt : see Humboldt 
Von Jolly, Professor, density and mass 
of Earth worked out by, 5244 
Von Moltke, Cgunt Hellmuth, Prussian 

7391 


Wald 

general ; horn Parchim, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, 1800; died Berlin. 1891 ; 
strategist of the wars of 1864, 1860, 
and 1870 : see page 4300 
Von Schraudolph, J., Jesus speaking 
to Pctei*; painting by 4213 
Von Uhde, F., Last Supper, painting by 
him, 4703 

Nativity, painting, 3594 
Von Winkelreid, Arnold : see Winkcl- 
reid 

Vosges. Thickly wooded mountain 
range in north-east France, between 
the Saone ancL Moselle basins. 4000 
feet ^ 

Voyage of Maeldune, story, 6567 
Vries, de : see De Vries 
V.S.' stands for Veterinary Surgeon 
V-toothed gearing, 0350 
Vulcan, god of ancient Greece and 
Rome, 3516 

Forge of Vulcan, painting by Velas- 
quez, 1307 

Vulcan, unknown planet, 3234 
Vulcanite, experiment with it, 1349 
its nature, manufacture, and uses, 2033 
Goodyear discovered how to make 
vulcanite, 1166 
electrified by friction, 1349 
Vulcanisation : see Pwubbcr 
Vulture, characteristics, 3632 
northern limit in Italy, 4793 
various species, 3633, 3635-6 
Vyrnwy, Lake. Artificial Welsh lake in 
Montgomeryshire, formed by a dam on 
the River Vyrnwy, About two square 
miles in extent, it supplies water to 
Liverpool. GS miles away 
Yyrmvy Valley, before and after dam 
was built, 4505 


W 

Waddesdon Manor, Bucks., 6250 
Wade, General, his fine military roads 
in Scotland, 2157 

Wadham College, Oxford, arms in colour 
4988 

Wady Hebran, valley, Palestine. 0277 
Wage, demand and supply alfect, 5840 
worker’s share of production, 5638 
Wagner, Alexander, Chariot Race, 
painting by him, 1907 
Wagner, Carl, Bismarck at Versailles. 

painting by- him, 4299 
Wagner, Richard, German composer; 
born Leipzig 1813 ; died Bayreuth 
1883 ; composed Lohengrin and Tann- 
haiiser, 148, 145 

Wagram, battle of, defeat of the Aus- 
trians by Napoleon in 1809 
Wagtail, bird, species, 3016 
Australian wagtail, 3017 
blue-headed, in colour, 2897 
great, in colour, 2899 
pied, in colour, 3024 
white, in colour, 2767 
yellow, in colour, 3022 
Wahhab, Mohammed Abdul, Arabian 
religious reformer, 6265 
Waialeale, Hawaii, wettest spot on 
Barth, 5864 

Waiapu River, New Zealand, 2705 
Waiau River, New Zealand, scene, 2498 
Waidhofenzell Castle, Austria, 45'61 
Waihi gold mines. New Zealand, 2705 
Waikato River, New Zealand, map 
showing course, 2698 
Wairua Falls, New Zealand, 2702 
Waistband, how to make, and picture 
5313 

Waitzen. Or Vaez, ancient Hungarian 
cathedral city on the Danube. 20,000 
Wake family, arms, 4987 
Wakefield. Cathedral city in the 
Yorkshire West Pv-iding, making wor.sted 
and chemicals. 55.000 : seepage 338 
mysteries of Wakefield, 857 
arms, in colour, 4991 
Waking, what wakes me up in the 
morning ? 64 

Walchefen. Dutch island at the mouth 
of the Scheldt, the scene of a disastrous 
British expedition in 1809. Here are 
^Mlddelburg and the port of Flushing 
Waldstein, Sir Charles, his interest in 
excavation of Herculaneum, 6993 


Wales 

Wales. Western principality of Great 
Britain ; area 7,470 square miles ; popu- 
lation 2,210,000. Comprising 12 
counties, it is generally mountainous, 
Snowdon (3571 feet) being the highest 
mountain in England and Wales. Most 
of the country is pastoral and agricul- 
tural, but in South Wales is the most 
iniportant anthracite coalfield in Great 
Britain, and here also are large copper, 
tinplate, spelter, and oil-rcfming in- 
dustries. CardilF (220,000), Rhondda 
(170,000), and Swansea (100,000) are 
the chief industrial centres 
ancient beehive-shaped huts still to be 
seen in, 5376 

early Britons’ last stronghold, 462 
Hag’s origin, 2401 
geology, 888, 1136, 1257 
seen from the air, 210 
sheep keeping on lulls, 214 
union with England, 951 
standard, in colour, 2405 
views, 1459-1462 

See also British Isles 
Wales, Prince of : see Prince of Wales 
Wales, University of, arms, in colour, 
4989 

Walfish Bay. Best harbour of the South- 
IVest African Protectorate 
Walker, Frederick, Rainy Day, painting 
by him, 2865 

Walker, John, first lucifer match in- 
vented by him, 1675 
Walking, how to find out how fast one 
walks, 253 

safety first rule.s. 6837 

Wonder Questions 

could a man ever walk from France to 
England? 5248 

could we walk mthout our toes ? 60 
wliy cannot we walk straight when we 
shut our eyes ? 4518 
why do we go slower uphill ? 5245 
why do we swing our arms when 
walking ? 438 

why is it easier to walk on a rough 
surface than on a smooth one ? 4762 
why must a baby learn to walk ? 2415 
Wall, Roman walls in Britain, 466 
what does the pattern in a brick wall 
mean ? 2414 

views of Roman walls in Britain, 465, 
4681-9 

Wallaby, animal, 2288 
various species, 2393-5 
Wallace, Dr. Alfred Russel, Darwin’s 
theory supported by him, 5576 
on survival of the fittest in plant 
life, 1326 

on the bamboo, 2940 
thinks British Isles submerged during 
Glacial Period, 5248 
I)ortrait, 1827 

Wallace, William, Scottish patriot, the 
leader of the revolt against Edward I 
of England ; born probably near 
Paisley about 1274 ; executed London 
1305 : see page 894 

his monument on Abbey Craig, near 
Stirling, 952, 1337 
portrait, 889 

Wallace’s belus weevil, in colour, 
facing 6327 

Wallace’s Line, what is it ? 4642, 5541 
position on map, 2456 
Wallachia, Part of Rumania lying 
between the Danube and the Carpath- 
ians. A fertile agricultural flistrict, it 
contains Bucharest, Ploesti, Craiova, 
and Slatina, 5028, 5146, 5896 
Wallachian sheep, 1285, 1282 
Wallasey. Cheshire towni adjoining 
Birkenhead. 90,000 
Wall barley, 582 

Wall butterfly, with egg, caterpillar, and 
chrysalis, in colour, 6206 
Wall creeper, bird, habits, 3018 
Walled corklet anemone, in colour, 1554 
Wallenstein, Albrecht von, Austrian 
general in the Thirty Year.':’ War : born 
near iS'achod, Bohemia, 1583 : a.ssass- 
inated at Eger 1634: see page 4296 
Wallflower, crucifer family, 4415 
double species, 6384 
Wall gecko, reptile, 4492 
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Wall hawkweed, member of Composite 
family described, 5022 
flower, in colour, 5142 
Wallis, Dr. John, portrait by Kneller, 
1926 

Wall lizard, 4492 

Walloons. The people of South-East 
Belgium of Alpine stock, who arc 
descended from the Belgae of Caesar’s 
time. Many came as Protestant refugees 
to England, and helped to establish 
their silk and cloth industries. They 
have worshipped in the cryi)t of Canter- 
bury Cathedral since Elizabethan days : 
see page 5645 

Wall-pepper : see Biting stonecrop 
Walney Island. Bleak island lying 
opposite Barrow-in-Furness, with which 
it is connected by a bridge and steam 
ferry. Population 5000 
Walnut, different kinds, 2066 
how to identify walnut wood, 1994 
uses of wood, 3788 
fruit growing, 2067 
fruit, in colour, 3670 
harvesting nuts in California, 2071 
tree, leaves, and flowers, 3550 
Walpole, Horace, English author and 
wit ; born London 1717 ; died there 
1797 : sec pages 2348, 3860, 5692 
portrait, 2349 

Walpole, Hugh, English novelist ; born 
1884 : see page 3714 
Walpole, Sir Robert, English statesman ; 
born Houghton, Norfolk, 1676; died 
there 1745 : see pages 1328, 2134 
mansion designed for him at Houghton, 
Norfolk, 6470 
portrait, 2133 

Walrus, characteristics, food, and 
habits, 910 
pictures, 907, 909 

Walsall, Town in South Staffordshire, 
with hardware and leather industries. 

100,000 : .see page 340 
story of Sister Dora, 6824 
Walschaerts valve gear, position in 
railway engine, 3946 
Walsingham, Alan de, English medieval 
craftsman, 3855 

Walter, John, English newspaper 
owner, who introduced the steam-press 
for printing The Times ; born London 
1770 ; died there 1847 : see page 1518 
Walter the Penniless, Peter the Hermit’s 
lieutenant in the first Crusade, 3268 
Walthamstow. North-eastern suburb 
of London, in Essex. 130,000 
Walther von der Vogelweide, early 
German lyric poet, the most famous of 
the minnesingers ; born probably 
Austria ; died Wurzburg after 1227 : 
see page 4697 

Walton Bridge, designed by James 
Paine, 6471 

Walworth, William, dagger he slew 
Tyler with is on City of London’s 
arms, 4991 

Wampum, North American Indian 
term for strings of shells used for 
ornament, tribal records, and so on. 
These were used as a medium of ex- 
change with the early white settlers 
Wand, magic from a wand, 377 
trick, and picture, 3843 
Wandering halfpenny, trick, with 
picture, 5688 

Wandering Jew, The, legend, 1272 
Wandering Shepherdess, The, story, 414 
Wanderoo monkey, 164 
Wandle, River, Carshalton, how it runs 
uphill, 6600 

Wanganui. Town of North Island, New 
Zealand, exporting wool, cattle, sheep, 
and grain. 25,000 
Want, why do we not get all we want ? 
5004 

Wantage, King Alfred born at Wantage 
in 849 * see page 2905 
Wapiti, characteristics of the deer of 
North America, 1402, 1399 
War, League of Nations the only hope 
airainst it, 4747, 6479 
foolish ambitions that led to our early 
wars with France, 958 
Man first makes war, 170 
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Wash 

r 

petty wars between nobles in Europe in 
Middle Ages, 3506 

why cannot two people decide a war 
and so save many lives ? 1414 
Warble-fly, 6088, 6082 
Warbler, bird family, 3137 
route of migration, 223 
species in colour, 2766, 2897-8, 2900, ^ 

3023, 3143, 3262-3 ■ 
species with yonug, 3139 
Ward, Dr. Hayes, helped to - prove 
Hamath stones to be the work of 
Hittites, 6985 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, British novelist : 
horn Hobart, Tasmania, 1851 ; died 
London 1920 : see page 3714 
Ward, what a tovm’s ward is, 4408 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, The, Long- 
fellow’s poem on Wellington, 4202 
Wardle, Arthur, Diana Resting, paint- 
ing by him, 3526 - 

Ware, Bed of Ware at Rye House, 4862 
Warm hands, warm, rhyme, music and 
picture, 6159 » 

Warmth, where does our warmth come 
from ? 5122 

Warner, Susan, American novelist and 
religious witer : born New York 1819 ; 
died Highland Falls, Now York, 1885; 

wrote Wide Wide World, 4334 
Warning, game, 3352 
War Office, Drury’s decorations, 4768 
William Young planned Whitehall 
building, 4231, 6473 
Warrington. Lancashire toum on the 
Mersey, maldng wire goods, pins, tools, 
cotton, soap, leather, and glass. 80,000 
Warrnambool. Port of a large agricul- 
tural district in Victoria, Australia. ■ 
(8000) 

Warsaw, Polish capital and com- 
mercial and railway centre, on the Vis- 
tula. It has two cathedrals, a univer- 
sity, and many fine buildings, while 
manufactures include machinery, boots, 
woollens, chemicals, and tobacco. 

940,000 ; see pages 6134, 6138 
children in school, 6148 
public buildings and scenes, 6144-5 
Sobieski statue, 6137 
Wars of the Roses (1455 to 1485), be- 
tween the Houses of Lancaster (red 
rose) and York (white rose), each of 
whom claimed the throne : 960 
effect on beginnings of English art, 1923 
Malory fought on Lancastrian side, 366 
story of plucking of roses in garden of 
Temple Church, 5868, 955 
Wart hog, characteristics, 1658, 1657 
Wartlet anemone, in colour, 1553 
Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl of, called 
the King-maker ; born about 1428 ; 
killed Barnet 1471 

Warwick. Capital of Warwicksliire, on 
the Avon. It has a fine 14th-century 
castle, pictirresque houses, and two old 
gates. 13,000 

architecture of castle, 6235, 1836, 6245 
Beauchamp Chapel, 5874 
carved house, 1083 

Warwick and Birmingham Canal, barges 
held up, 4877 

Warwickshire. English Midland county; 
area 902 square miles ; population 
1,390,000 ; capital Warwick. Mainly 
agricultural, it has several coalmining 
districts, and contains most of Birming- 
ham, besides Coventry, Nuneaton, 
Rugby, and Leamington. Here is the 
Avon, flowing through Shakespeare’s 
country 

Wash, The. Shallow^ bay of the North 
Sea into w'hich the rivers Witham, 
Welland, Nen, and Great Ouse fall. 

It is the remnant of a much larger hay 
■which once covered a great part of the 
Fen country and w^as gradually silted 
up by the rivers, and small portions of 
it are still being reclaimed, 836 
Washington, Booker, American Negro 
educationist; bom Hale’s Ford, Vir- 
ginia, 1858 ; died Tuskegee, Alabama, 

193 5 : see pages 3246, 3239 
Washington, George, American soldier 
and statesman, first iDresident of the 
United States ; born Westmoreland 


Washington 

County, Virginia, 1732; died •Mount 
Vernon, Virginia, 1799 ; led the 
American army in the War of Inde- 
pendence, 1637, 3678, 3680 
Pictures of George Washington 
entering New York, 3677 
leading army across Delaware, 1327 
making a speech, 1 637 
portraits, 3673, 4134 
scenes in his life, 1641-3 
statue in London, 1642 
Sulgrave Manor, home of ancestors, 1835 
Washington. Capital of the United 
States, in the federal District of Colum- 
bia (D.G). Standing on the Potomac, 
it is chiefly notable for its fine buildings, 
which include the Capitol, three univer- 
sities, and the White House, the resi- 
dence of the president. 450,000 
Abraham Lincoln memorial, 3790 » 

National Museum, 3S02 
•The Capitol, 3801 
White House, 3804 

Washington (State). Mountainous 
American we'^tern State ; area 69,000 
square miles ; population 1,400.000 ; 
capital Olympia. The wettest part of 
U.S.A., it is generally thickly wooded, 
and lumbering, coalniining, fishing, and 
agriculture are the chief -industries. 
The largest towns are Seattle (320,000) 
and Spokane (110,000). Abbr. Wash, 
flag, in colour, 2411 
Seattle, general view, 3803 
view of Tacoma, 3805 
waterfall near Lake Chelan, 3807 
Washington Bridge, New York, crossing 
the Harlem lliver in two spans of 510 
feet each 

Washington Irving Island, 6438 
Wasp, characteristics, 5841 
nest of wood-paper, 6340 
spiders used as food for grubs, 38 
why does a wasp’s poison not hurt the 
wasp ? 2415 

all kinds, 5839, 5843 ; in colour, 5714 
fertilising fig, 1934 
nests of, 5834 . 

Wasps, The, story, 6819 
Wasserfluh Tunnel, 6595 
Wastwater. Wildest and deepest of the 
English lakes, in Cumberland 
Watch, how to use a watch as a compass, 
and picture, 4215 
repeater watch, 6832 
what makes a watch go ? 1184 
Wat Cheng Temple, Siam, 5082 
Water, picture story, 4502 
as gas and solid, 3331 
as steam, 3205 

boiling and freezing, 5318, 5321 
boiling point, 3208 
Cavendish explains its nature, 6312 
energy in a glass of water, 1614 
evaporation, 314 

experiments with air and water, 629 
fresh water from sea water, 3574 
life’s need of water, 328, 830. 1432, 2182 
magic of a glass of water, 751 
origin of all life, 4855 
power it can generate, 106, 4813 
specific gravity, 4954 
theory of Thales about it, 672 
unit of mass used in science, 4834 
weight of a cubic foot : see Weights 
and Measures, weight of materials 
weight of a gallon : see Weights and 
jMeasures, weight of materials 
weights of salt water and fresh water 
compared ; see Weights and Pleasures, 
weight of materials 

Wonder Questions 

can fresh water be found in the sea ? 
4638 

does water travel with the waves ? 6597 
how does still water rellect a distant 
scene ? 310 

how much water is there in the sea ? 560 
is water anywhere except in our 
world ? 5126 

what is the dilference between hard 
water and soft ? 6878 
what makes water ripide when we throw 
a stone into it ? 5124 
what makes water gurgle when it comes 
out of a bottle ? 686 
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where does spring-water come from ? 
4136 

where does the water go at low tide ? 
190 

where do the colours come frohi in a 
stagnant pool ? 6353 
why cannot boiling water be made 
hotter ? 5367 

whv cannot we breathe under water ? 
5124 

whj’^ does a bottle full of hot water keep 
hot longer than one half full ? 4996 
why does boiling water feel cold at 
first touch. 5734 

why does boiling water make bubbles ? 
1918 

why does hot water clean things better 
than cold ? 2541 

why does hot water crack thick glass 
more easily than thin ? 3890 
why does it crackle when a red-hot 
poker is put in it ? 8468 
whv does it take up more room when 
hot ? 5250 

why docs not oil mix with water ? 189 
why does not the water fall out of a 
revolving pail ? 2044 
whv does shallow water freeze fir.st? 
2788 

why docs water always seem shallower 
than it is ? 1921 

why does water boil when put on lime ? 
5901 

why does water find its omi level ? 
1793 

why does water freeze ? 6719 
why does water quench fire ? 4130 
why do we put a spoon in a glass before 
pouring in hot water ? 3648 
why has water no taste ? 5128 
why is it easier to swim in salt water 
than in fresh ? 6718 
why is its surface always level ? 817 
why is rimning water purer ? 2918 
Pictures 

experiments with air and water, 629 
different forms, 4502 
how a river runs uphill, GGOO-01 
how it is raised by suction, 922 
illusion of shallowness, diagram, 1921 
picture story, 4504-12 
reservoirs under London, 4503, 4511 
Sec also Irrigation 

Water Facts and Figures 
One gallon occupies 277-274 cubic 
inches, or *16 cubic feet 
One gallon weighs 10 pounds 
One cubic foot weighs G2‘32 pounds 
One cubic foot of sea-water weighs 
64 pounds 

One cubic foot contains 6-232 gallons 
One cubic foot is equal to 28*375 litres 
One cubic inch of water weighs -036 
pounds 

One cubic yard contains 170 gallons 
One cubic yard weighs 15 hundred- 
weights 

One ton of sea water occupies 34*937 
cubic feet 

One ton of fresh water occuiues 35-88 
cubic feet 

One ton of fresh water contains 224 
gallons 

One cubic foot of ice weighs 57-S 
pounds 

Water boils at 100^ Cent., 212'’ Fahr., 
80° Iv6auniur 

Fresh water freezes at zero Cent, and 
Be uimnr, and 32° Fahr. 

Sea water freezes at 27° Fahr. 

Sea water is equal to 1-027 the weight 
of pure water 

Pure water is equal to -973 the weight 
of sea water 

Velocity of Water Needed for 
Hemoving Materials 


Ft. per 
second 


3Iaterial 

3 

.. will move 

.. fine clay 

6 

will move 

. . fine sand 

S 

. . will move 

coarse sand 

12 

, , will move 

gravel 


(one inch 

in diameter) 

36 

. . will move 

stones 


(as large as hen’s eggs) 


Water 

Water avens, what it is like, 6008 
flower in colour, 0130 
Water bedstraw, what it is like, 6012 
flower in colour, 6129 
Water beetle, insect, 6330 
foot, under microscope, 1914 
spiracle, under microscope, 3884 
Water-boatman, insect in colour, 5714 
Water bouget, heraldic charge, 920 
Waterbuck, animal, 1400 
Water-bug, tropical species, 5719 
Water-clock, early time-telling instru- 
ment, 2295 

Water-colour painting, rise of art in 
England, 24S0 

society of water-colourists, 2425 
Watercress, what it is like, 6012, 0009 
acres of beds near London, 2440 
cutting on Norfolk farm, *2431 
Water crowfoot, 6010, 0009 
Water deer, Chinese species, 1404 
Water dropwort, plant, 6012, 6009 
Water-elder : see Guelder rose 
Waterfalls, power from them, 610 

See also separate names, as Niagara 
Falls, Victoria Falls, and so on 

Height in Feet of the Biggest 

Waterfalls in the World 

feet 

Grand, Labrador 2000 

Sutherland, New Zealand . . 1904 

Upper Yosemite, California . . 1430 

Ga van ie, France. . 1385 

Takkakaw, British Columbia , . 1200 

Vettis, Norway 950 

^rultnomah, Oregon 850 

TCaieteur, British Guiana . . . . 804 

lljnkan^ Norway 780 

Middle fosemite, California .. 620 

Voringfos, Norway 600 

Skiaeggedalsfos, Norway . . 530 

Stirling, New Zealand . . , . 500 

Victoria, Africa 400 

Lov/er Yosemite, California . . 400 

Lower Itellowstone, Montana. . 310 

Snoqualmie, Washington . . 268 

Seven Falls, Colorado . . . . 260 

IMontmorenci, Quebec . . . . 205 

Slioshone, Idaho 210 

Yguassu, Brazil 210 

Twin, Idaho ISO 

Niagara, North America . . 104 

Murchison, Africa . . . . 120 

Upper Yellowstone, .Montana.. 110 
Schaffhausen, Svritzerland . . 100 

Water figwort, 6011, 0009 
Water flea, 5480, 5479, 1914 
Waterford. County of Munster, Ireland : 
area 708 square miles : population 
85.000 ; capital Waterford 
Waterford. Capital, cathedral city, and 
port of (lo. Waterford, near the mouth 
of the Suir. It has steamship connec- 
tion with Bristol and Fishguard, and 
exports dairy produce. 28,000 
arms in colour, 4991 
quays, 3071 

Water-fowl, problem of the water-fowl, 
and picture, 5439, 5563 
Water gas, manufacture. 3335 
plant for making. 3448, 3450-3 
Water hemlock, what it is like, 5SSS 
flower ill colour, 6128 
Water-hen : see Water-rail 
Waterhouse, John Wilham, English 
classical painter ; born Borne 1849 : 

died London 1917 : see page 2544 
Consulting the Oracle, 2556 
Diogenes in tub, 5003 
Echo and Narcissus, 3522 
Hylas and the Nymphs, 3522 
Psyche’s Garden, 3523 
Water hyacinth, American river blocked 
by it, and picture, 3177 
Water-level, levelling iustrumeiit in 
which water is used in place of mei- 
curv or spirits of wine 
Water-lily, how it grows. 831. 1068,6907 
flowers, 6007, 0384; yellow.iii colour. 6129 
section, under microscope. 1911 
Water-line, why have siiips a water- 
line ? 6347 

Waterloo, battle of. Final defeat of Na- 
poleon on June 1.8,1815. Wellington with. 
67,000 of the allies faced Napoleon 
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. Waterloo 

with 74,000 French and a superior 
artillery, and in formation of squares 
resisted a series of tierce attacks for 
over six hours. Finally the Imiicrial 
Guard under Ney were repulsed, the 
British line advancing to put the French 
to llitiht. and Blucher and the Prussians 
came up to complete their overthrow. 
'J'he British lost 30,000 and the French 
37.000. Napoleon later surrendered to 
a British man-of-war : 1458, 4048 
pictures, 1447, 1456, 5062 
^Watermarks, how they are made, 1552 
Water Mill, painting by Hobbema, 3600 
Water mint, llowcr in C^olour, 0129 - 
Water moccasin, snake, 4010 
Water mbss, ilowcrless plant, 3408 
Water opossum, or jnipock, 2394 
Water ousel, 3025, 3019 
Water-parsnip, narrow-leaved, llower 
in colour, 6129 
Water pheasant : see Jacana 
Water-pipes, why does the thaw burst 
the water-pipes ? 2172 
Water-plantain, what it is like, 6008 
flower in colour, 0130 
Water power, British Empire’s vast 
resources, 6004 

electricity production, 1348, 2494, 2598 
transmission of electricity, 610, 853 
pictures, 5601-5011 
Waterproof, manufacture, 1165 
is a leaf waterproof ? 3162 
Water-rail, or water-hen, 4004 
in colour, 3023 

Water-rat, or Vole, various species, 
1035, 1032 

Water-scorpion, in colour, 5714, 5719 
under microscope, 1915 
Water-Seller, by Velasquez, 0079 
Water-shrew, 293 
Water-snake, habits, 4618 
Waters of Oblivion, The, story, 6818 
Water spider, underwater home, 5595 
talcing air bubble to nest, 5591 
Waterspout, what is it ? 439, 261 9 
Water supply, on locomotives, 4073 
on ships, 3574, 3709 
pictures, 4504-4512 

Water-tube boiler, who invented it ? 
5373 

Water-turbine, pictures, 5609, 6351 
Westinghouse, with generator, 5008 
Water vapour, condensation as rain, 
2620, 2865 

Water violet, what it is like, 6010 
flower, in colour, 0129 
Water vole : see Water-rat 
Water wheel, largest in world, 5969 
different kinds, 5601, 0350, 0351 
Watling Street, boundary hetween 
Saxon and Danish England in time of 
King Alfred, 591, 2157 
Watson, Harry, his painting, Lincoln 
and Ills Stepmother, 1045 
Watson, John, known as Ian Mac- 
laren, Scottish novelist ; born Man- 
ningtree, Essex, 1850 ; died Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, U.S.A. 1907 : see 
page 3712 

Watson, Spencer, English artist, 2678 
Isabel Pinkney, portrait by him, 2673 
Watson, Sir Wilham, English poet ; 
born Bnrley-iii-Wharfedale, Yorkshire, 
1858 : sec pages 4083, 4079 
for poems see l^oetry Index 
Watson, Sir William, scientist, electrical 
discoveries of, 1601, 5320 
portrait, 5233 

Watt, James, Scottish engineer ; born 
Greenock, 1736 ; died Heathfield, near 
Birmingham, 1819; inventor the con- 
densing steam-engine, 2746, 3210,5441 
value of horse-power fixed, 1922 
portrait, 1826 

scenes in his life, 2749, 2751, 4129 
statue by Henry Fehr, 4770 
Watt, definition; see Weights and 
Measures, units of electricity 
half-watt lamp, 1100 
Watteau, Jean Antoiue, Frencli painter, 
the greatest artist of the Gallant Age ; 
born Ahilenciennes 1084 ; died Nogeiit- 
sur-Marnc 1721 : see page 1684 
liis paintings, Dancing Girl, 1688 
Gilles and his Family^ 1080 


^ INDEX 

Watt-hour, definition : see Weights and 
Measures, units of electricity 
Wattmeter, for measuring in watts the 
activity of an electric current 
Watts, George Frederick, English 
painter of portraits and symbolic sub- 
jects ; born London 1817 ; died 
Compton, ■ SuiTey, 1904 : sec pages 
2546, 4767 

Cardinal Manning, 2551 
Hope, 2107 

Phv.sical Energy, sculpture, 4772 
Sir Galahad, 6948 
The Dove that lleturned Not, 370 
Watts, Dr. Isaac, English noncon- 
formist theologian and writer of hymns ; 
born Southaiiipton 1074 ; died Theo- 
balds, Hertfordshire, 1748 : see 1758 
for poem see Poetry Index 
portrait, 1759 

Watts-Duuton, Walter Theodore, Eng- 
lish poet and literary critic, the friend of 
Swinburne ; born St. Ives, Hunts., 
1832 ; died l^utuey 1914 : see pages 
3833, 4080 

Wat Tyler’s Rebellion (1381), a rising 
of the English peasantry against 
serfage, and particularly against the 
poll tax of 1381 ; see page 950 
Waugh, Benjamin : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Waugh, Edwin : for poem see Poetry 
Index 

Wave (of light and power), 105, 1725 
how many waves arc there in a beam 
of light? 3650 

See also Light ; Sound ; Wireless 
telegraph, and so on 
Wave (of sea), does water travel with 
it? 6507 

is every seventh sea wave bigger ? 442 
Waved muzzlet anemone, in colour, 1554 
Wave-length, wireless, 2214 
WavelUte, phosphate of aluminium, 
in colour, 1303 

Waveney. River flowing between Nor- 
folk and Suffolk and joining the Yare 
near Yarmouth 

Waverley, Scott’s novel. 2010, 2719 
Waverley Novels, \\Tittcn between 1814 
and 1829 by Sir Walter Scott, 2719 
Wax, coloured pencils partly made of 
it, 1412 

use of wax in oiir cars, 3298 
Wax vesta, General Waxvestas and his 
family, how to make, and picture, 122 
Wax wing, bird, distribution, 3025, 3017 
Wayfaring tree, 4284 
fruit, in colour, 3067 
W.C. stands for West Cent.ral, a postal 
district in London 
W.D. stands for War Department 
Weald, The. Woodland district lying 
between the North and South Downs 
in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. From the 
time of the Romans to the beginning 
of the 19th century it was an imj^ortant 
centre of the iron industry, vast num- 
bers of trees being felled to provide 
fuel for smelting. In 1600, however, it 
was estimated that 200,000 acres there 
were still covered by forest 
Wealden clay, map of strata in Great 
Britain, 1634 

Wealth, British Empire’s wealth, 6003 
creation of wealth, 5137 
its distribution, 5637 
its economics, 5015 

nation’s wealth is well-directed liard 
work, 5883 

spending and saving, 5755 
Industrial Revolution enriches Eng- 
land, 4500 

United Kingdom’s wealth per head of 
population, 5413 

Wealth of Nations, The, Adam Smith’s 
book and its effect on England in 19tli 
century, 1582 

Weapon, earliest knowm weapons, 194 
Wear. River flowing past Bishoi) 
Auckland, Durham, and Sunderland in- 
to the Nortli Sea. Its basin eontains 
part of the Durham coalfield, and 
there is a famous shipbuilding industry 
on its lower course. 05 miles 
scene on its banks, 211 


Weig 

Weariii’ o’ the Green, The, Irish 
patriotic song, 1266 
Weasel, sp(5cies and characteristics, 792 
on the prowl, 788 
Weather, rainy weather, 2865 
climate and weather, 2617 
close weather unhealthy, 1433 
forecasts from observations at sea, 3577 
foretold by barometer, 5199 
how to study the weather, 3721 
how does seaweed tell the weather ? 
4020 

what do the words ou a weather map 
mean ? 6720 
effect on sound, 4041 
British Isles, maps, 0721-4 
Weather charts, compilation from 
ship’s observations, 3575 
Weather-glass, a weather-glass a boy 
can make, vith picture, 2485 
Weatherly, Frederic E. ; for poems see 
Poetry Index 

Weaver, English and Flemish weavers 
in iliddle Ages, 800 
weaver and his cloth, puzzle, and 
picture, 3842, 3963 
Weaver birds, characteristics, 2895 
ill colour, 3144 
nests, 2891, 2903 

Weaving, ' carpet maldng, series of 
pictures, 3031-34 
lace .machine at w'ork, 1671 
Webb, Sir Aston, English architect, 
designer of the South Kensington 
Museum ; horn London 1849 : see 
page 4231 

Admiralty Arch and College of Science 
designed by him, 6473 
work on Buckingham Palace, 6472 
Webb, John, English architect, Inigo 
Jones’s assistant ; born London 1611 ; 
died Biitleigh, Somerset, 1072 : sec 
page 6241 

Weber, Baron Karl von, German com- 
poser, the creator of romantic opera ; 
born near Liibeck 1780 ; died London 
1820 : see page 145 
Web-footed shrew, purpose of sucker- 
pads on feet, 296 
Web of Cloth, story, 5707 
Webster, Daniel, ou Justice, 243 
Webster, John : for poem see Poetry 
Jnde.x 

Webster, Thomas, Dame’s School, 
painting by him, 4959 
Village Choir, painting, 0305 
Weddell, James, English explorer in the 
Antarctic, 1823 : see page 6549 
])Ortrait, 0549 

Wedding Feast, The, story, 1274 
Wedding rings, why do women wear 
wedding rings ? 4890 
Wedge shell, 6580 

Wedgwood, Josiah, English potter, the 
founder of the fine pottery industry in 
England ; born Burslem 1 730 ; died 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 1795 : see pages 
302, 3862, 6737, 3855 
Wednesday, name derived from AYoden, 
588, 2775, 5222 

Weed, defined and described, 3177 
invasion of countries by weeds, 1065 
Battersea Park covered with American 
pond weed, 3179 

site in Strand covered with them, 3181 
water hyacintli.s choking river, 3177 
Week, artificial length of time, 263 
Weeping, supra-rcnal glands cause, 3175 
eye glands where tears arc made, 3004 
Weeping Women, sarcophagus, 4402 
Weever, viper, fish, in colour, 5100 
Weevil, insects, in colour, 0327, 0335 
cotton boll weevil, life-story, 0457 
Wehle, J. R., Jesus in Cornfield, paint- 
ing by him, 4401 

Weight, distinguished from mass, 394 
gravitation and weight, 682, 4835 
specific gravity explained, 4953 
do things weigh heavier or lighter when 
hot or cold ? 684 

has the Earth ever been weighed ? 5243 
Weights and Measures, how we are pro- 
tected from false ones, 4410 
ones we all carry, 4709 
Weights and Measures Tables : see next 
page 





WEIGHTS AND ME ASURES 

COMPREHENSIVE SERIES OF .TABLES 
FOR QUICK AND READY REFERENCE 

The abbreviations commonly used are given with each weight or measure 
AvoiRDurois Weight Liquid Measure Old Exglisu IMeasures 


1C drams, dr. = 1 ounce, oz. 

16 ounces = 1 pound, lb. 

14 pounds " 1 stone, st. 

28 pounds == 3 quarter, qr. 

4 quarters — 1 hundredweight, 

cwb. 

20 hundredweights = 1 ton, t. 

100 pounds = 1 cental, or short 
cwt. 

2000 pounds = 1 short ton 

7000 grains = 1 pound 

9 

Troy Weight 
3*1683 grains = 1 carat 

24 grains, gr. = 1 pennyv.’oight, 
dwt. 

20 pennyweights = 1 ounce, oz. 

12 ounces or 5700 grains — 1 pound, 11 


Apotiiec.uiy‘s Weight, 
20 grains, gr. = 1 scruple, 


3 scruples 
8 drachms 
12 ounces 


Dry 

9 

= 1 drachm, 3 
= 1 ounce, o 
= 1 pound, lb. 


APOTHEC-ARY’S ilEASURE, LIQUID 
GO minims or 

drops, m = I lluid drachm, /5 
8 fluid drachms — 1 fluid ounce, / o 
20 fluid ounces = 1 pint, 0 
8 pints = 1 gallon, Cong. 

Linear Measure 


12 inches, ins. = 1 foot, 
3 feet 
5A yards 


40 poles 
8 furlongs 
3 miles 


. ft. 

= 1 yard, yd. 

.= 1 rod, rd., polo, po., 
or perch, per. 

= 1 furlong, fur. 

= 1 mile, mi. 

1 league 


Liquid Measure 
4 gills, gill = 1 pint, pt. 

2 pints = 1 quart, qt. 

4 quarts = 1 gallon, gal. 

Dry Measure 


2 pints, pt. = 
4 quarts — 
2 gallons = 

4 peclvs = 
8 bushels = 

36 bushels = 

5 quarters = 
2 weys = 


1 quart, qt. 

1 gallon, gal. 

1 peck, pk. 

1 bushel, bush. 

1 quarter, qr. 

1 clialdron, chal. 
1 wey 
1 last 


Circular Measure 


60 seconds, 
60 minutes 
30 degrees 
90 degrees 


ISO degrees 
360 degrees 


= 1 minute, ' 

= 1 degree, “ 

= 1 sign, s. 

= 1 right angle, 

rt. D , or quad- 
rant 

= 1 semi-circle, 

= 1 circle, © 




Hay and Straw 
36 pounds of straw = 
56 pounds of old hay = 
60 pounds of new hay = 
36 trusses = 

1 load of straw = 
J load of old hay = 
1 load of new hay = 


Weight 
1 truss 
1 truss 
1 truss 
1 load 

11 cuts. 64 lb. 

18 cwts. 

19 cwts. 32 ]b. 


L.vnd Measure 
7*92 inches = 1 linli, li. 

25 links = 1 rod, rd. 

4 rods or 100 links= 1 chain, ch. 

SO chains = 1 mile, mi. 

Square JilEASUiiE 
144 square inches, 

sq. in. = 1 square foot, sq. ft. 
9 square feet = 1 square yard, sq.yd. 
304 square == 1 square rod, sq. 
yards rd.; square pole, 

sq. po. ; or 
square perch, 
sq. per. 

40 square pole3= Irood, r. 

4 roods =* 1 acre, ac. 

640 acres = 1 square mile, 

sq, mi. 

Land Square Measure 
625 square links, 

scj. li. = 1 square rod, sq. rd. 
16 square rods = 1 square chain, 

sq. ch. 

10 square chains = 1 acre, ac. 

640 acres = 1 square mile, 

sq. mi. 

Cubic or Solid Me.isure 

1728 cubic inches, = 1 cubic foot, 
cu. in. cu. ft. 

27 cubic feet — 1 cubic yard, 
cu. yd. 


Wool Weight 

7 pounds avoirdupois = 1 clove 
14 pounds = 1 stone 

28 pounds = 1 tod 

182 pounds = 1 wcv 

364 pounds = 1 sack 

4368 pounds = 1 last 

20 pounds = 1 score 

12 score = 1 pack 

Measures of Tbie 
60 seconds, sec. = 1 minute, min. 


60 minutes 
24 hours 
7 days 
2 weelus 
4 weeks 

365i days or 52 
weeks, or 12 cal- 
endar months or 
13 lunar months 
oGG days 
100 years 
1000 years 


Kautical Me^vsures 


6’OS feet = 

100 fathoms = 
10 cable’s lengths or 
1000 fathoms -- 
60 nautical miles - 
360 degrees = 

1 laiot (a mea- 
sure of speed) == 


72 points = 1 inch 
12 lines = 1 inch 

1 barley corns = 1 inch 


I inch 
21- indies 

3 indies 

4 inches 
9 inches 
Id* yards 
14 yards 

37*06 inciies 
18 inches 
3 feet or 5 feet 
4 busliels 


= 


1 digit 
1 nail, n. 

1 palm 
1 hand, hd. 

1 span 
1 English ell 
1 Frendi ell 
1 Scottish ell 
1 cubit 
1 pace 
1 coomb 


1 yoke of land (J acre) is a day’s work 
for two oxen 

Miscellaneous Measures 


8 pounds 
56 pounds 

12 articles 

13 articles 
12 dozen 
12 gross 
20 articles 
24 sheets 
20 quires 

1 lac 

10 gallons 
18 gallons 
42 galloms 
The hogshead 
according to 


= 1 stone of meat 
= 1 firkin of butter 
= 1 dozen 
= 1 long dozen 
= 1 gross 
— 1 great gross 
= 1 score 
= 1 quire 
= 1 ream 
= 100,000 
= 1 anker of wine 
= 1 runlet 
== 1 tierce 

and the pipe vary 
the kind of wine 


1 hour, hr, 

1 day, dy. 

1 week, wk. 

1 fortnight 
1 lunar month, mo. 


1 year 
1 leap year 
1 century 
1 millennium 


Money Table 

4 farthings = 1 penny 

12 pence = 1 shilling 

20 shillings = 1 pound, or sovereign 

2 shillings = 1 florin 

2s. Cd. = 1 half-crown 

5 shillings = 1 crown 

Foreign Money 

Owing to the chaos vto light among 
the exchanges by tlie War, wliich has 
continued through the peace, foreign 
money cannot now be said to equal any 
approximately fixed amount of English 
money. But this table shows tlie value 
of the standard coins of many foreign 
countries in pre-war da^’s, and we may 
hope that one day the exchanges will 
get back to these values. 


1 fathom, fa. 

1 cable’s length 

1 nautical mile 
I .degree 
the Earth’s cir- 
cunii'erence 

1 nautical mile 
per hour 


Franc (France) 
Mark (Germany) 
Dollar (U.S.A.) 
Kouble (Bussia) 
Krone (Austria) 
Bupee (India) 
Tael (China) 
Pound (Egypt) 
Pound (Turldsh) 
Yen (Japan) 


9-1 cL 
lOSd. 

43. 2d. 

35. 2d. 

8fd. 

Is. 10 -kl, 
Gs. GId. 
203. 3kl. 
ISs. OJd 
4s. 3id. 


QU.UITER Days 

JMih'cis (Brazil) = 

2s. O^d. 

In England and Ireland 

Lady Day . . March 25 
Midsummer . . June 24 

Krone (Scandin- = 
avian countries) 
Florin (Holland) = 

Is. OKI. 
Is. 8d. 

Michaelmas . 

. September 29 

Peso (Mexico) = 

4s. 3Jd. 

Christmas 

. December 25 

Khran (Persia) = 

Ski. 

In Scotland 

Milreis (Portugal) == 

4s. 5Kh 

Candlemas , 
Whitsun 

. February 2 
. May 15 

peso (Argentina, = 
Cliile, and other 
South American 


Lammas 

. August 1 

countries) 

3s. llKh 

Martinmas 

. November 11 

Peseta (Spain) = 

9^d. 
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Old English Coins 

Average Weight of 

One Peck 

groat 

= 4 pence 

Apples 

IG pounds 

tester 

= G pence 

Cherries 

18 

noble 

= Gs. 8d. 

Currants 

14 „ 

angel 

= lOs. 

Gooseberries 

10 „ 

half guinea 

= 10s. Gd. 

Green peas 

S „ 

mark 

= 13s. 4d. 

Onions 

10 „ 

guinea 

= £1 is. 

Plums 

IS „ 

Carolus 

= £1 3s. 

Pears 

IS „ 

Jacobus 

= £1 5s. 

Potatoes 

14 „ 

Moidore 

= £!«'. 7s. 

Kaspberries 

12 ,. 

Joannes 

= £1 ICs. 

Turnips . . . . . . 

12 „ 


Pounds in a Cubic Foot of ^Materiaii 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Yards in a Mile in :Many Countries 
E ngland and U.S.A. 17C0 
England (Geographical) 2029 
English (Admiralty) 2027 

English (Nautical) 202G 

Eohemian 10,187 

Chinese 082 

Danish 8244 

German (Geographical) 8100 
Hungarian 9113 

Irish 2240 

French (marine) 0075 

Italian 2025 

Eiissian (a,\xrst) 1107 

Scottish 1970 1 

Swiss 9100 

Swedish 11,704 

Turkish 1821 

PouN'Ds IN A Bushel of Various Foods 

Beans 00 

Salt .. 05 

Lentils 03 

Peas 03 

Maize 00 

Wheat 00 

Onions 57 

Potatoes 50 

Barley 55 

Hye 54 

Swedes 45 

Turnips . . 45 

Carrots 40 

Parsnips . . . . . . . . 40 


Oats . . 
Pounds in 


40 


Alder 

. . 33 

Ash 

. . 40 

Beech 

. . 4G 

Birch 

. . 40 

Horse Chestnut 

. . 35 

Spanish Chestnut . . 

. . 41 

English Elm 

. . 43 

Silver Fir 

. . 30 

Hazel 

. . 39 

Hornbeam 

. . 45 

Larch 

.. 38 

Lime 

.. 28 

iYaple 

. . 42 

Oak , . 

53 

Scots Pine 

.. 32 

Poplar 

. . 30 

Norwa\- Spruce 

. . 30 

Sycamore 

.. 41 

Willow 

. . 33 


Strength of Ice 
14 inches thick will support a man 
4 inches thick will support horsemen 
10 inches thick will support a crowd 
18 inches thick will support a railway 
train 


10 millimetres, 
mm. 

10 centimetres 
10 decimetres 
10 metres 
10 decametres 
10 hectometres 
10 kilometres 


Linear Measure 

1 centimetre, 


A Cubic Foot of Timber 


10 centilitres 
10 decilitres 
10 litres 
10 decolitres 
10 hectolitres 
10 kilolitres 


1 decilitre, dl. 

1 litre, 1. 

1 decolitre, Dl. 

1 hectolitre, HI. 
1 kilolitre, Kl. 

1 myriolitre, Ml 


THE METHIC SYSTEM 
Measures of Weight 

10 milligrammes, = 1 centigramme, 
mg. eg. 

10 centigrammes = 1 decigramme, dg. 
10 decigrammes = 1 gramme, g. 

10 grammes = 1 decagramme, Dg. 
10 decagrammes = 1 hectogramme, 
Kg. 

10 hectogrammes = 1 kilogramme, Iig. 
10 kilogrammes = 1 myria gramme, 
Mg. 

10 myria grammes— 1 quintal, Ql. 

10 quintals = 1 tonne, T, 


cm. 


1 decimetre, dm. 

1 metre, m. 

1 decametre, Dm. 
1 hectometre, Hm. 
1 kilometre. Km. 

1 inyriametre, 

Mm. 


Square ^Ieasure 

100 square millimetres, sq. mm. or 
mm ■ = 1 square centimetre, . sq. 
cm. or cm ’. 

100 square centimetres = 1 square 
decimetre, sq. dm, or dm-. 

100 square -decimetres = 1 square 
metre or 1 centiare, sq. m. or m-, 
ca. 

100 square metres (centiares) = 1 
square decametre or 1 are, sq. Dm. 
or Dm-, a. 

100 square decametres (ares) = 1 
square hectometre or 1 hectare, 
sq. Hm. or Hm Ha. 

100 square hectometres (hectares) = 
1 square kilometre, sq. Km. or Km'h 

Cubic Measure 

1000 cubic millimetres, cu.mm, or mm.-* 
= 1 cubic centimetre, cu.mm, orem.* 

1000 cubic centimetres= 1 cubic deci- 
metre, cu.dm, or dm.** 

1000 cubic decimetres = l cubic metre, 
cu.m , or m* 

Measure of Capacity 

10 millilitres, ml. = 1 centilitre, cl. 


Aluminium 

. 1G5 

Brass 

. 525 

Copper 

. 5.50 

Cast Iron .. 

. 437 to 47 

Wrought Iron . . 

. 4 74 to 48 

Steel 

. 500 

Lead 

. 711 

Tin 

. 450^ 

Cement 

SG to 94 

Coal 

79 to 80 

Coke 

4G 

Glass 

. 158 

Ice 

. 57-4 

Loose Snow 

5 to 12 

Moist Snow 

15 to 20 

Tar 

G3 

Air 

•0807 

Mbater 

. G2-32 

Steam 

•038 

Asphalt 

15G 

Portland Cement 

80 to 94 

Chalk . . . . 

. 145 to IG 

Flint 

. 302 to 17 

Granite 

. IGO to IG 

Limestone 

. 1G2 

Portland Stone 

. 151 

Quartz 

.. IGG 

Sandstone . . 

157 to IG 

Slate 

. 180 

Hock Salt . . . . 

. 140 

Dry Clay . . . . 

. 75 

Wet Clay .. .. 

. IIG 

Dry Earth 

. 78 

Wet Earth 

. 98 

Dry Garden IMould 

. G8 

Wet Garden Jlould 

. 102 

Dry Peat . . 

32 

IVetPeat .. .. 

. 70 

Dry Sand . . 

. Ill 

Wet Sand . . 

. 13G 

.YERAGE NU3IBER OF 

Pound 

Seeds in . 

Chicory 

. 335,000 

Flax 

. 108,000 

Parsnip 

. 100,000 

Carrot 

. 250,000 

Mustard .. .. 

75,000 

IMangel Wurzel 

24,000 

Cabbage . . . . 

. 120,000 

Turnip 

. 170,000 

White Clover 

. G8G,000 

lied Clover . . 

. 249,000 

Pea 

1500 

Wheat 

11,100 

Oats 

17,500 

Barley . . . . . . 

10,000 

Hye .. .. .. 

20,000 

Kohl-rabi 

. 133,000 

Alder 

. 300,000 

A.sh. 

G500 

Beech 

2000 

Birch 

. 800 000 

Spanish Chestnut 

115 

Horse Chestnut . , 

110 

Elm 

70,000 

Hornbean 

14,000 

Larch 

75,000 

Lime 

5000 

INIaple 

5000 

Oak 

130 

Silver Fir 

10,000 

Scots Pine 

70,000 

Spruce 

54,000 

Sycamore 

5000 







WEIGHTS AND MEASURES TABLES 


Units of Measurement 

One Horse Power is tlic force required 
to raise 33,000 pounds one foot in one 
minute 

One Foot Found is the energy required 
to raise one pound one foot 

One Dyne is tlie force which acting on 
one gj-amine for one second generates 
a velocity of one centimetre a second 

One iCfg is the amount of work done by 
one dyne acting through one centi- 
metre 

One Poundal is the force which acting 
for one second upon one pound gives • 
it a velocity of one foot per second. It 
is equal to 13,825-5 dynes 

One Atmosphere is the pressure of 
14*7 pounds per square inch equal 
9 to 34 feet of water or 29-92 inches of 
mercury 

Tlie British Thermal Unit (B.Th.U.) is 
pie quantity of heat required to 
increase the temperature of one 
pound of M^ater by one degree Fahren- 
heit when it is at a temperature of 
39-1 degrees Fahr. 

The Unit of Pressure is one pound acting 
on a surface of one square inch 

One Candle-power is the light given by 
one spermaceti candle, inch in 
diameter and i pound in weight 
burning at the rate of 120 grains per 
hour 

One Calorie is the quantity of heat 
required to raise the temperature of 
1 kilogramme of water 1 degree 
Centigrade at, or near, 4 degrees 
Centigrade 

One Therm, the name given to the 
British thermal unit of heat, is equal 
to 252 calories 

One Joule is ecpial to 10,000,000 ergs 

One light year is 5,870,008,880,000 
miles 

In Astronomy one unit of length is the 
mean radius of the Earth's orbit, 
92,900,000 miles 

A Micron is the millionth of a metre 


Measures of Electricity 


1,000,000 microvolts = 
1000 millivolts = 
1000 volts = 

1,000,000 microhms = 

1.000. 000 ohms = 

1 watt-hour = 
] 000 watts = 

1.000. 000 microfarads = 

1.000. 000 microamperes^ 
1000 milliamp.'res = 

1 mil = 


volt 

volt 

kilovolt 

ohm 

megohm 


3C00 ioules 
1 kilowatt 
1 farad 
1 ampere 
1 ampfire 
= one-thou- 
sandth of an 
inch 

and 1 mil in diameter 


A wire 1 foot lonj 
is 1 mil foot 

Bcsistance per mil-foot is a unit much 
used 

CONVEBSION TABLES 
LINE^VL i\lEASURES FOR TURNING 
millimetres into inches multiply by 
•03937 

inches into millimetres multiply by 25-4 
centimetres into inches multiply by 
•3937 

inches into centimetres multiply by 2-54 
decimetres into inches multiply by 
3-937 

inches into decimetresjnultiply by -254 
metres into inches multiply by 
39-370113 

inches into metres multiply by -0254 
metres into feet multiply by 3-280843 
feet into metres multiply by -3048 
metres into yards multiply by 1-003G143 
yards into metres multiply by -914399 
metres into poles multiply by -1988 
poles into metres multiply by 5-0292 
hectometres into yards multiply by 
109-3014 

yards into hectometres multiply by 
-009144 

kilometres into j’ards multiply by 
1093-0143 

vards into kilometres multiply by 
•0009144 


square decametres into roods multiply 
by -098844 

roods into square decametres multiply 
by 10-117 

square hectometres into acres multiply 
bj' 2-4711 

acres into square hectometres multiply 
by -40458 

square hectometres into square miles 
multiply by -00380 

square miles into square hectometres 
multiply by 259 

square kilometres into square miles 
multiply by -3SG 

square miles into square kilometres 
multiply by 2-59 

Cubic ^Measure for Turning 
cubic millimetres into cubic inches 
multiply by -000001 
cubic inches into cubic millimetres 
multiply by 10387 

cubic centimetres into cubic inches 
multiply by -0010 

cubic inches into cubic centimetres 
multiply by 10-387 

cubic decimetres into cubic inches 
multiply by 01-024 

cubic inches into cubic decimetres 
multiply by -010387 
cubic metres into cubic feet multiply 
by 35-3148 

cubic feet into cubic metres multiply 
by -028317 

cubic metres into cubic yards multiplv 
by 1-307954 

cubic yards into cubic metres multiply 
by -704553 

Weights 

To turn 

miliigrammes into grains multiply by 
-015432 

grains into milligrammes multiply by 
04-8 

centigrammes into grains multiply by 


The Gauss is a magnetic unit equal to 
one line of force per square centimetre 

Units of Electricity 
A Volt is the unit for measuring pressure 
or electro-motive force, and is the 
electrical pressure which, if steadily 
applied to a conductor Avhose 
resistance is one ohm, will produce a 
current of one ampere 
An Ohm is the unit for measuring resist- 
ance, and is the resistance offered to 
a current by a column of mercury at 
the temperature of melting ice, the 
mass being 14-45 grammes, the height 
of the cbinmu 100-3 centimetres, 

• and the section one square millimetre 
An Amp re is the unit for measuring 
current, and is the current one volt 
will drive through one olun 
A Coulomb is the unit for measuring 
quantity, and is equal to one ampere 
flowing for one second • 

A Microfarad is the unit for measuring 
capacity, and is equal to the capacity 
of about three miles of an ocean cable 
A Watt is tlie unit for measuring power, 
and is equal to a current of one 
amp re at a pressure of one volt 
A Joule is the work done in one second 
in maintaining a current of one 
ampere against a resistance of one 
ohm 

A Farad is the capacity of a condenser 
charged to one volt by one coulomb. 
A Watt-hour is the energy obtained by 
maintaining a power of one watt 
for one hour 

A Kilowatt-honr is the Board of Trade 
unit, and is the equivalent of 1000 
watts acting for one hoiu* 


kilometres into miles multiply by 
-02137 

miles into kilometres multiply by 
1-0093 

Superficial Measures for Turning 
square millimetres into square inches 
multiply by -00155 

square inches into square millimetres 
.multiply by 045-10 

square centimetres into square inches 
multiply by -155 

square inches into square centimetres 
multiply by 0-4510 
square decimetres into square inches 
multiply by 15-5 

square inches into square decimetres 
multiply by -004510 
square decimetres into square feet 
multiply by -10704 
square feet into square decimetres 
multiply by 9-2903 

square metres into square feet multiply 
by 10-7639 

square leet into square metres multiply 
by -092903 

square metres into square yards 
multiply by 1-196 

square yards into square metres 
multiply by -830126 
square decametres into square yards 
multiply by 119-0 

square yards into square decametres 
multiply by -008361 
square decametres into square poles 
multiply by 3-954 

square poles into square decametres 
multiply by *25293 


grains into centigrammes multiplv by 

0- 48 

decagrammes into grains multiplv bv 

1- 543 

grains into decagrammes multiplv bv 
•648 

grammes into grains multiply by 15-432 
grains into grammes multiply by -0048 
grammes into drams (avoirdupolsl 
multiply by -5044 

drams (avoirdupois) into grammes 
multiply by 1-772 

grammes into pennyweights (troy) 
multiply by -043 

pennyweights (troy) into grammes 
multiply by l-o552 

grammes into scruples (apothecary's) 
multiply by -7710 

scruples (apothecary’s) into grammes 
multiply by 1-290 

grammes into drachms (apothecary's) 
multiply by -2572 

drachms (apothecary’s) into grammes 
multiply by 3-S8S 

’grammes into ounces (avoirdupois) 
multiply by -03527 
ounces (avoirdupois) into grammes 
multiply by 28-350 

grammes into ounces (troy) multiply 
by -03215 

ounces (troy) into grammes miiltioly 
by 31-1035 . 

grammes into ounces (apothecarv’s) 
multiply by -03215 

ounces (apothecary’s) into grammes 
multiply by ^31-1035 
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liecfcogrammes into oiincDS (avoirdu- 
pois) multiply by 3-527 

ounces (avoirdupois) into hectogrammes 
multiply by -2835 

kilogrammes into grains multiply by 
15432-3501 

grains into kilogrammes multiply by 
•0000G4S 

kilogrammes into ounces (avoirdupois) 
multiply by 35-27 

ounces (avoirdupois) into kilogrammes 
multiply by -02835 

kilogrammes into pouneff (avoirdupois) 
multiply by 2-2046223 

pounds (avoirdupois) into Idlogrammes 
multiply by -45359243 

kilogrammes into hundredweights mul- 
tiply by *01963 

hundredweights into Idlogrammes mul- 
tiply by 50-80 

kilogrammes into tons multiply by 
-000984 

tons into kilogrammes multiply by 1016 
Capacity 

To turn 

decilitres into gills multiply by *7 
gills into decilitres multiply by 1-42 
decilitres into pints multiply by *176 
pints into decilitres multiply by 5-682 
litres into pints multiply by 1*7593 
pints into litres multiply by -5682 
litres into quarts multiply by -88 
quarts into litres multiply by 1*136 
litres into gallons multiply by *219975 
gallons into litres multiply by 4*5459631 

decalitres into gallons multiply by 
2-19975 

gallons into decalitres multiply by -4546 
kilolitres into gallons multiply by 
219-975 

gallons into Idlolitres multiply by 
-004546 

centilitres into fluid ounces multiply 
by *3519 

fluid ounces into centilitres multiply by 

2- 84123 

decilitres into fluid ounces multiply by 

3- 5196 

fluid ounces into decilitres multiply by 
-284 

decalitres into bushels multi pb’’ by *275 
bushels into decalitres multiply by 

3-637 

hectolitres into bushels multiply by 2-75 
])ushels into hectolitres multiply by 

•3637 

hectolitres into quarters multiply by 
•34381 

quarters into hectolitres multiply by 

2- 909 

kilolitres into bushels multiply by 27-5 

bushels into kilolitres multiply by 

•03637 

kilolitres into quarters multiply by 

3- 4381 

quarters into kilolitres multiply by 
•2909 

COMPoimD ITactors 

To turn 

pounds per h'neal foot into Idlogrammes 
per lineal metre multiply by 1*488 

Idlogrammes per lineal metre into 
pounds per lineal foot multiply by 
0-072 

pounds per lineal yard Into kilo- 
grammes per lineal metre multiply 
by 0-496 

kilogrammes per lineal metro into 
ounds per lineal yard multiply by 
•016 


tons per lineai foot into Idlogrammes 
per lineal metre multiply by 3333*33 

Idlogrammes per lineal metre into tons 
per lineal foot multiply by 0-0003 

tons per lineal yard into kilogrammes 
per lineal metre multiply by 1111-11 

kilogrammes per lineal metre into tons 
per lineal yard multiply by 0-0009 

pounds per mile into kilogrammes per 
kilometre multiply by 0-2818 

kilogrammes per kilometre into pounds 
per mile multiply by 3*548 

pounds per square inch into kilo- 
grammes per square centimetre 
multiply by 0-0703 

kilogrammes per square centimetre into 
.pounds per square inch multiply by 
14-223 

tons per sqiiait; inch into kilogrammes 
per square millimetre multiply by 
T575 

kilogrammes per square millimetre into 
tons per square inch multiply by 
0-G35 

pounds per square foot into kilo- 
grammes per square metre multiply 
by 4*883 

Idlogrammes per square metre into 
pounds per square foot multiply by 

0- 2048 

tons per square foot into tonnes per 
square metre multiply by 10-936 

tonnes per square metre into tons per 
square foot multiply by 0-0914 

tons per square yard into tonnes per 
square metre multiply by 1-215 

tonnes per square metre into tons per 
square yard multiply by 0*823 

pounds per cubic yard into kilo- 
grammes per cubic metre multiply 
by 0-5933 

kilogrammes per cubic metre into 
pounds per cubic yard multiply by 

1- G86 

pounds per cubic foot into Idlo- 
grainmes per cubic metre multiply 
by 10-02 

Idlogrammes per cubic metre into 
pounds per cubic foot multiply by 
0-0624 

tons per cubic 5 *ard into tonnes per 
cubic metre multiply by 1-329 

tonnes per cubic metre into tons per 
cubic yard multiply by 0-752 

pounds per gallon into kilogrammes per 
litre multiply by 0-09983 

kilogrammes per litre into pounds 
per gallon multiply by 10-438 

inch-tons into kilogrammetres multiply 
hy 25-8 

kilogrammetres into inch-tons multiply 
• by -0387 

foot-pounds into kilogrammetres multi- 
ply by 0-1382 

kilogrammetres into foot-pounds multi- 
ply by 7-233 

foot-tons into tonne-metres multiply 
by 0*309 

tonne-metres into foot-tons multiply by 
3-23 

heat units into calories multiply by 
0-252 

calories into beat units multiply by 
3-968 

heat units per square foot into calories 
per square metre multiply by 2-713 

calories per square metre into heat 
units per square foot multiply by 
0-369 


CoNVEilTiNa Enqiish "Weights and 
MEAStmES 

To turn 

feet into linics multiply by 1-5151 
links 'nto feet multiply by -66 
chains into miles multiply by -0125 
miles into chains multiply by 80 
Scottish miles into English miles 

multiply by 1-123 ^ 

English miles into Scottish miles 

multiply by -89 

Irish miles into English miles multiply 
by 1-272 

English miles into Irish miles multiply 
by -785 

Russian versts into English miles 

multiply by *6629 

English miles into Russian versts ^ 

multiply hy 1-508 

square feet into acres multiply by 
•0000229 

acres into square feet multiply by 43,560 

square yards into square miles multiply 
by -000000322 

square miles into square yards multiply 
by 3,097,600 

square miles into acres multiply by 640 
acres into square miles multiply by 
-0015G2 

cubic feet into bushels multiply hy -778 
bushels into cubic feet multiply by 
1-285 

cubic inches into gallons multiply by 
•003604 

gallons into cubic inches multiply by 
277-463 

cubic feet of water into pounds multiply 
by 02-2786 

pounds of water into cubic feet multiply 
by -01605 

cubic feet of water into tons multiply 
by -0278 

tons of water into cubic feet multiply 
by 35-9 

Quick Ways oe Reckoning 

The formulae given above enable us 
to get exact figures, but there are rough 
and ready ways of changing one mea- 
sure or weight into another so as to 
give us approximate results, and some 
of the more useful are given here. 

To turn 

metres into feet multiply by 31 
feet into metres multiply by 3 and 
divide by 10 

metres into yards add one-tenth 
yards into metres deduct one tenth 
kilometres into miles multiply by 3 
and divide by 5 

miles into kilometres add tlirec-flftlis 
of the number 

square metres into square yards add 
one-fifth 

square yards into square metres deduct 
one-fifth 

square kilometres into square miles 
multiply by 2 and divide by 5 
square miles into scpiare kilometres 
multiply by 2 } 

cubic metres into cubic yards add one- 
third 

cubic yards into cubic metres deduct 
one-third 

kilogrammes into pounds (avoirdupois) 
add a tenth and multiply by 2 
pounds into Idlogrammes deduct a 
tenth and divide by 2 
litres into pints add three-quarters 
pints into litres multiply by 3 and 
divide by 5 
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THE QUICKEST WAY 

The Area of a Triangle 

The area of a triangle is equal to the 
base multiplied by half the per- 
pendicular height ; or if we know 
the length of the three sides AB, 

BC, CA, and half their sum is 
represented by S, we can find the 
area, by using the formula S (S — 

AB) (S-BC) (S-CA), and by^ 
taking the square root of the result. 

The Area of an Equilateral Triangle 

The area of an equilateral triangle can be 
found by multiplying the length of one side 
by ' 433 - • 

•If we have the Length of Two Sides of a Right-Angled 
Triangle, how can we find the Third Side? 

If we have the base and perpendicular 
we should square each of these, add the 
results together, and take the 
square root of the sum ; that 
will give us the length of the 
hypotenuse, or side opposite the 
right angle. If we have the 
length of the h^^potenuse and 




The result 


one other side, we should square them both, 
subtract the smaller number from the larger, 
and take the square root of the result. That 
will be the third side. 

The Area of a Parallelogram 

To hnd the area of a pai'allelo- 
gram, we have to multiply the 
base by the perpendicular height. 

The Area of a Rhombus or 

Square 

In addition to the last- 
mentioned method we may 
multiply the two diagonals 
together and divide the 
result by two. 

The Area of a Trapezoid 

A trapezoid is a four-sided figure having 
two of its sides parallel, and 
we find the area by taking half 
the sum of the two parallel sides 
and multiplying by the perpen- 
dicular distance between them, 
is the area. 

The Area of a Trapezium 

A trapezium is a four-sided figure of 
which no two sides are parallel. We find 
its area by multiptying the 
longest diagonal by half the 
sum of the two perpendiculars 
falling on it from the opposite 
angles. Another method of 
finding the area of any figure 
of four or more unequal straight sides is to 
divide it into triangles and find the area 
of each, adding these together for the result. 

The Area of a Hexagon, Octagon, or any Regular- 
sided Figure 

Take half the radius of the 
inscribed circle (that is, the circle 
drawn inside the figure and 
touching all its sides), multiply 
this by the length of one side, 
and then multiply the result by 
the number of the sides. 





QF FINDING THINGS 

The Circumference of a Circle 

Multiply the diameter of the circle by 
3*1416, or, more roughly, by 3 A 

The Diameter of a Circle 

If we have the length of the radius we 
multiply that by two to find the diameter 
of . a circle; if we have the length of the 
cuxumference we multiply that by *31831. 

The Area of a Circle ^ ^ 

There are many ways of finding the area 
of a circle. We may mulSply half the radius 
by the circumference ; or we may square 
the radius and multiply by 3*1416 ; or we 
may square the diameter and 
multiply by *7854 ; or we may 
square the circumference and ^ 
divide by 3*1416 multiplied by ' 
four ; or we may square the cir- 
cumference and multipl}^ by 
*07958 : or we may find the area of a tri- 
angle having a base equal to the circum- 
ference and a height equal to the radius. 

The Circumference of an Ellipse 

Take half the sum of the long and short 
diameters and multiply by 3*1416. The 
answer gives the circumference. 

The Area of an Ellipse 

Take the long diameter, multi- 
ply it by the short diameter,! 
and multiply the result by *7854. 

The Length of the Arc of a Circle ^ 

The simplest way to find this 
is to subtract the chord of the / \ 

whole arc from eight times the [ j 

chord of half the arc, and divide \ ' / 

the remainder bv three. V y 


The Area of the Sector of a Circle 

Multiply the length of the arc 
by one half the radius and the / 
result is the area of the sector, j 

The Area of the Segment of a Circle . 

We find the area of a sector 
having the same arc by the 
method given in the last para- 
graph, and then subtract from 
the result the area of the tri- 
angle formed by the radii and 
the chord. 

The Area of the Surface of a Sphere 

This is found by squaring the 
diameter and multiptying by 
3*1416; or by mul tipping the dia- 
meter by the circumference. 

The Cubic Contents of a Sphere 

To find this we must cube the 
diameter and multiply hy *5236 ; or we take 
the area of the surface and then multiply it 
by one-third of the radius. 

The Area of the Surface of a Cylinder 

Add the areas of the two ends 
to the result of the circum- 
ference of one end multiplied by I 
the length. This will give the | 
area of the surface. 

The Cubic Contents of a Cylinder 

Multiply the area of one end 
by the length of the cylinder ; the result is 
the cubic contents. 
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THE QUICKEST WAY OF FINDING THINGS 



The Area of the Surface of a Prism 

To find tliis add the areas of 
the two ends to the perimeter, 
or distance round one end mul- 
tiplied by the length. 

The Cubic Contents of a Prism 

Multiply the area of one end 
by the length of the prism and 
the result is the cubic contents. 

The Cubic Contents of a Prismoid 

A prismoid is a^body that approaches to 
the form of a prism without 
being actually a prism ; that ’is, 
its sides are not parallelograms. 

To find its contents we pro- 
ceed thus: to the sum of the 
area of the two ends we add 
four times the middle area and 
multiply the sum by one-sixth the height. 
The Area of the Surface of a Cone 

To find this multiply the slant 
height , by the circumference of 
the base, and divide the result 
by two. Then to the result add 
the area of the base. 

The Cubic Contents of a Cone 

To find this multiply one-third 
of the perpendicular by the area of the base. 

The Area of the Surface of a Pyramid 

Multiply the slant height .by the perimeter 
of the base, divide by two, and 
add the area of the base. The 
result will give the area of the 
surface. 








The Cubic Contents of a Pyramid 

■ Multiply one-third of the per- 
pendicular height by the area 
of the base to find the cubic contents. 

The Length of a Ring 

There are various ways of finding the 
length of a ring. We may multiply the 
sum of the radii of the outer 
and inner boundaries by 3*1416; 
or we may take half the sum of ^ 
the outer and inner boundaries ; 
or we may subtract the cir- 
cumference of the cross section 
from the outer boundary ; or we may add 
the inner boundary to the circumference of 
tlie cross section. 

The Area of the Surface of a Plane Ring 

The surface of a plane ring is the space 
between two concentric circles, and its area 
is found by adding the two radii together, 
multiplying by their difference, and then 
multiplying the result by 3*1416. 

The Area of the Surface of a Solid Ring 

Multiply the circumference of the circular 
section of the ring by the length of the ring, 
and the result is the area of the surface. 

The Cubic Contents of a Ring 

To find this multiply the area of the cross 
section by the length of the ring. 

The Cubic Contents of a Spherical Shell 

• This means the space occupied 
by the actual material of a hol- 
low ball, and we find it by sub- 
tracting the cube of the inner 


diameter from the ctibe of the outer dip.meter 
and multiplying the result by *5236, 

The Cubic Contents of the Zone of a Sphere 

The zone of a sphere is the part included 
between two parallel planes, 
and its contents are found by 
squaring the radius of the base, 
multiplying the result by three, \ j 

then adding that result to the 

square of the height, and multi- •*''* 

plying the whole by *5236 of the height. 

The Cubic Contents of the Segment of a Sphere 

The segment of a sphere is the part cut 
off by a single plane, and its 
contents are found by squaring 
the radius of the base, multi- f \ 

plying the result by three, then • / 

adding, that result to the square \ / 

of the height, and multipl^dng '* 

the whole by *5236 of the height. 

The Area of the Surface of a Frustum 

A frustum is the part of a solid figure 
next to the base left after cutting off the 
top part by a plane parallel to 
the base. The area of its sur- 
face is found by multiptying the 
slant height by the perimeter of 
the two ends added together, 
dividing by two, and then adding to the 
result the areas of both ends. 

The Cubic Contents of a Frustum 

To the area of the two ends add the square 
root of their product and multiply by one- 
third of the height to find the cubic contents . 

The Area of a Parabola 

A parabola is formed when 
we intei*sect or cut a cone with 
a plane parallel with its side. 

The area of the surface thus ex- 
posed is found by multiplying 
the base by two-thirds the height, 

The Length of the Side of a Square 
Inscribed in a Circle 

Multiply the diameter of the 
circle by *707 and the result 
gives the side of the inscribed 
■ square. 

The Diameter of a Circle Circumscribing a Square 

Multiply the side of the square by 1*414. 

The Length of the Side of a Square 
Circumscribing a Circle 

This square of course has a 
side exactly equal to the dia- 
meter of the circle that it cir- 
cumscribes, or fits round. 

The Length of the Side of a Square Equal in Area to a 
Circle 

Multiply the diameter of the circle by *8862. 

The Diameter of a Circle Equal in Area to a Square 

Multiply the side of the square by 1*1284. 

The Cubic Contents of a Cube 

Multiply the length b^^ the 
breadth and the result by the 
height ; in other words, cube the 
side, and the result is the vol- 
ume or cubic contents. 
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WEIGHT OF MATERIALS 

A Cubic Foot of Brickwork 


The weight of a cubic foot of ordinary 
brickwork is 112 pounds, but if the work 
consists of the best pressed bricks the 
weight is X40 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of Cement 

English Portland cement is very heavy, 
a cubic foot weighing go pounds, against only 
the 50 or 60 of American cement. 

A Cubic Foot of Clay 

A cubic foot of clay in loose lumps weighs 
about 63 pounds, but a cubic foot of potter’s 
clay weighs 119 pounds. 

^ Cubic Foot of Copper 

If the copper is cast, a cubic foot weighs 
542 pounds ; if it is rolled, 548 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of Earth 

A cubic foot of common loam, dry and loose, 
weighs about 76 pounds ; if it is moderately 
rammed, 95 pounds ; if it is soft, flowing 
mud, it will weigh 108 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of Grave! or Sand 

The weight varies according to the texture 
of the material. Pure quartz sand, dry and 
loose, weighs from 90 to 106 pounds a cubic 
foot; well -shaken sand weighs 99 to 117 
pounds ; wet sand, 120 to 140 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of Glass 

A cubic foot of common window glass 
weighs on an average about 157 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of Gold 

A cubic foot of pure hammered gold weighs 
i2i7pounds; pure cast gold only 1204 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of Water 

One cubic foot of fresh water is equal to 62J 
pounds, and measures 6 J gallons. This is 
at 62 degrees Fahrenheit, and with the 
barometer’s pressum at 30. A cubic foot of 
sea water weighs 64 pounds. In one ton of 
fresh water there are 35*88 cubic feet, and in 
a ton of salt water 34*937 cubic feet. 

Salt Water and Fresh Water 

973 parts of sea water weigh about the same 
as 1000 parts of pure water; in other words, 
sea water is i *027 the weight of pure water. 
A Gallon , of Water 

A gallon of water weighs 10 pounds, and 
occupies 277-I cubic inches. There is a 
useful old rhyme which says, “ A pint of pure 
water weighs a pound and a quarter.” 

A Cubic Foot of Coal 

The weight depends on the coal. A cubic 
foot of Welsh anthracite, broken, weighs 58*28 
pounds ; of Welsh bituminous coal, 53 
pounds ; of Lancashire coal, 50 pounds ; of 
Newcastle coal, 50 pounds ; and of Scottish 
coal, 53 pounds. There are 39 cubic feet of 
Welsh anthracite in a ton of coal, 42 of 
Welsh bituminous, 45 of Lancasliire, 45 of 
Newcastle, and 42 of Scottish. 

A Cubic Foot of Meta! 

Lead, a cubic foot of which weighs 71 1 
pounds, is the heaviest common metal; 
silver comes next with 655 pounds to the 
foot ; then copper, 542 pounds ; Steel, 490 


pounds ; cast tin, 459 pounds ; cast iron, 450 
pounds ; zinc, 437*5 pounds. These, however, 
are all very light compared with platinum, 
which has 1342 pounds to the cubic foot, and 
gold, 1217 pounds to the foot; though they 
are very heavy compared with aluminium, 
a cubic foot of which weighs only 162 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of Ice 

A cubic foot of ice weighs 57*8 pounds; in 
other words it is about .qj pounds lighter 
than a cubic foot of water, 

A Cubic Foot of Air 

At 60 degrees Fahrenheit and ordinary at- 
mospheric pressure, a cubic foot of air weighs 
536*2 grains, or i*225 ounces avoirdupois. 

A Cubic Foot of Hydrogen Gas 

At 60 degrees Fahrenheit and ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, a cubic foot of hydro- 
gen, the lightest of all known substances, 
weighs 37*2 grains, or not quite a twelfth of 
an ounce avoirdupois. 

A Cubic Foot of Steam 

At 212 degrees Fahrenheit, the boiling 
point of water, a cubic foot of steam weighs 
275*8 grains, or about three-fifths of an ounce 
avoirdupois. One cubic inch of water, 
which weighs 252 J grains, will form rather 
more than one cubic foot of steam. 

A Cubic Foot of Carbon Dioxide 

At 60 degrees Fahrenheit and ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, a cubic foot of carbon 
dioxide weighs 819*8 grains, or nearly two 
ounces avoirdupois. 

A Cubic Foot of Brass 

Brass is properly an alloy of copper and 
zinc, and a cubic foot of cast brass weighs 
504 pounds, while a cubic foot of rolled 
brass weighs 524 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of Salt 

If the salt is coarse, a cubic foot weighs 
about 45 pounds, but if it is fine, like that for 
table use, it would be at least 49 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of Snow 

Freshly fallen snow weighs only from five 
to twelve pounds a cubic foot ; but if it is 
moistened by rain it may weigh any tiling 
from 15 to 50 pounds a foot. 

A Cubic Foot of Lime 

If the lime is in small lumps a cubic foot 
weighs about 53 pounds ; but if it is thoroughly 
shaken together a foot weighs ,75 pounds, 

A Cubic Foot of Stone 

The weight varies very much according to 
the stone. A cubic foot of granite weighs 
170 pounds ; of limestone or marble, 168 
pounds; quartz, 165 pounds ; sandstone, 151 
pounds ; shale, 162 pounds ; slate* 175 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of Iron 

If it is cast iron a cubic foot weighs 450 
pounds ; if pure wrought iron, 485 pounds. 

A Cubic Foot of ivory 

Ivor^?* is a fairly heavy substance, and a 
cubic foot weighs 114 pounds. 
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Wei liai Wei. Chinese port in Shantung 
^vhicl 1 was leased to Great Britain as a 
naval, station from 1S9S to 1921: see 
pages 3421, 6504 
town and harbour, .3134 
Weimar, German town in Thuringia, 
4427 

Shakespeare statue, 4477 
Weir of Hermiston, 11. L. Stevenson’s 
unOnished story, 3712 
Weiss, Professor, unique moths dis- 
covered near Manchester, 6193 
Weisshorn. Swi«s peak in the Pennine 
Alps. It was first climbed in 1861. 
14,800 feet > 

picture, 2246 • / 

Weka-rail, power of flight lost, 4004 
Welcome vdld North-easter, Kingsley’s 
poem, 4081 

Welding, electric furnace used, 1230 
u.se of X-rays, 2470 
Welhaven, Johan, Norwegian lyric 
poet ; born Bergen 1807 : died Chris- 
tiania 1873 : see page 4940 
Well, famous Well of Moses at Chainp- 
mol monastery, 4644 
Truth at the bottom of the Well, 495 
Welland Canal, Canada, lock, 4877 
Weller, Sam, ilr. Pickwick’s servant, 
2S47 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur : see Wellington 
Wellesley Province, division of Straits 
Settlements, 3420 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of, 
Irish ( general ; born iwobably Dublin 
1769 ; died Walmer Castle, Kent, 1852 ; 
British leader in India and the Penin- 
sular War and at Waterloo, 1456 
portraits, 1820, 1446, 4134 
riding in steam coach, 2745 
statue in London, 1222 
tomb in St. Paul’s, 4110 
Waterloo, 1447, 1450, 4057 
Wellington. Capital and one of the 
chief ports and manufacturing centres 
of New Zealand, on North Island. It 
was founded in 1840. 110,000 

general view, 2704 
natural harbmir, 3500 
Wellington, Mount, Tasmania. 2578 
Wellington boots, named after Iron 
Duke, 6232 

Wellington College, Berks., 0606 
Wells, Herbert George, Knglish novelist; 
born Bromley, Kent, 1866 : sec page 
3714 

Wells. Ancient city in Somerset, with 
one of the finest cathedrals in England. 
Dating from the I2tli and 13tli cen- 
turies, this is adorned with many 
sculptured figures. (4500) 

Early English Gothic work in cathe- 
dral, 5871 

auns, in colour, 4991 
views of cathedral, 5865, 5876 
Welsbach, Auer von, incandescent gas 
mantle inventor, 3336 
Welsh, A Celtic people with some 
Iberian blood who were formerly 
known as Cymri. The mountains of 
Wales formed a refuge and a rallying 
ground for the Gaels and Brythons who 
fled from the Teutonic invaders of 
England, They have the typical 
Celtic temperament : they are mer- 
curial, vehement, voluble and eloquent, 
imaginative and quick-witted, but lack 
the steadfastness and solid character so 
typical of the English 
Welsh black cattle, relic of Celtic and 
Boman cattle-breeding, 1154 
Welsh Dragon, flag, hi colour, 2405 
Wembley : see British Empire Exhi- 
bition 

Wenceslas, King, jiainting by Sheridan 
Knowles, 3934 

Wenchow. Great port in western China. 

1,750.000 ; see page 6510 
Wends. A Slav race of some 200,000 
]icople Jiving in Prussian and Saxon 
Laiisatz. Eormerlv the Wends ranged 
far and wide over Central Europe, from 
Venetia on the Adriatic up to the 
Baltic shores around the Vistula 
Wensleydale ram, 1280 . - 

Wentworth, Thomas ; see Strafford 


I^DEX 

Wergeland, Henrik, Norwegian poet; 
born Cliristiansand 1808 ; died Chris- 
tiania 1845 : see page 4940 
portrait, 4937 

Weser. German river flowing past 
Cassel, Hamcln, Minden, Bremen, and 
Bremerliaven into the North Sea.- 280 
miles : see yiage 4422 
Wesley, Charles, English jMcthodist 
clergyman and reformer, writer of 6500 
hymns; born Epwortli, Lincolnshire, 
1708 ; died London 1788 : sec page 
1757 . 

for poems see Poetry Index 
portrait, 1759 

-Wesley, John, English clergyman, re- 
ligious reformer, and writer of hymns, 
founder of the IMethodist Church ; 
born Epworth, Jiincolnshire, .1703 ; 
died London 1701 : see pages 1757, 
4256, 4501, 5448 
belief in witches, 1823 
slavery existed in his time, 1825 
his homes and haunts, 5446 
portraits, 1759, 4131 - - 

preaching to village folk, 4257, 5449 
statue in City Road, London. 1222 . 
Wesley Chapel, London, 5446 
Wessel, Johan Herman, Norwegian 
poet and writer of plays ; born Vestby 
1742; died Copenhagen 1785.: .see 
page 4939 

Wessex, ancient .Saxon kingdom, 588 
West, Sir Benjamin, English painter ; 
born Springfield, Pennsylvania, 1738 ; 

died London 1820 : see page 3286 
West, Charles, English engineer, who 
tried to lay a Channel cable in 1846 : 
see page 1603 

Westall, R., Wolscy at Leicester Abbey, 
painting by him, 1072 
West Bromwich. South Staffordshire 
coalmining and iron-founding centre, 
6 miles north-west of ]3irmingham. 

75.000 

Western Australia; Largest Australian 
State ; area 976,000 square miles ; 
population 330,000 : capital Perth, 

155,000 (including Premantle). The 
interior consists mainly of a plateau 
1300 feet high, and much of it is water- 
less, but good crops of wheat and fruit 
arc grown near the coast. The Cool- 
gardie goldfields produced 550,000 
ounces of the metal in 1921, while 
there is a valuable pearl fishery at Shark 
Bay. The forests produce some of the 
finest hardwoods in the world, es- 
pecially jarrah and karri. Albany 
UOOO), Bimbury (4500). and Geraklton 
(4100) are ports : 2573 
Pictures of Western Australia 
Calgardup Cave stalactites, 2003 
flag, in colour, 2407 
Prcmantle harbour, 3560 
Perth, the capital, 2578 
prospector washing for gold, 2575 
scenes, 2580 

Western Pacific High Commissioner, 
flag, in colour, 2407 
West Ham. Essex suburb of London, 
with railway shops, extensive docks,' 
and soap and sugar factories. 300,000 
West Hartlepool. Port in Durham, 
vfith shipbuilding and engineering in- 
dustries and a great export of coal. 

70.000 

West Indies. Archipelago which sep- 
arates the Atlantic Ocean from the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 
The. chief British islands are Jamaica, 
Trinidad^ and Barbados, with the Lee- 
ward, Windward, and Bahamas groups. 
Other islands are Cuba, Haiti, and 
Porto Kico : 3423 
bananas giown, 5107 
explored and named by Columbus. 
770, 1018 

sugar refinery, 5116 
maj), general and political, 6882 
map, plant and industrial life, 6884-85 
See also names of islands 
Westinghouse, George, American en- 
gineer, inventor of the Westinghouse 
brake for railway trains ; born Central 
Bridge, New York, 1846 : see 2756 
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Westinghouse brake, its working, 2756, 
3944, 4074 

how it stops the train, 4074. 

Westinghouse Company, electric loco- 
motive, 2589 

We.stinghouse dynamo, 609 
Westland weasel, British aeroplane, 4680 
Westley, Early English architect, 6240 
West Mailing Abbey, Kent, 964 
Westmeath. County of Leinster, Ire- 
land ; area 709 square miles ; pofonla- 
tion 60,000 ; capital Mullingar 
Westminster, Iloadicea statue, 891 
church of St. Margaret, 5873 . 

Cromwell statue by Sir Hamo Thorny- 
croft, 4768 

Inigo Jones’s staircase in Asliburnbam 
House. 6242 

Rodin’s line monument to the Burghers 
of Calais, 4648 

arms, in colour, 4991 # 

Westminster Abbey, noble building 
which breathes the history of England. 
4104, 5745, 5874 

built originally by Edward the Con- 
fessor, 707, 840 

Coronation Stone brought from Scot- 
land by Edward I, 952 
Henry VII Chapel, 1073, 5873, 6740 
Livingstone buried there, 3004 
memorials, and tombs, 951, 956, 1210 
4766 

rebuilding in reign of Henry III, 836 
Spenser’s burial there, 742 

Pictures of Westminster Abbey 
flag, in colour, 2408 
funeral of Henry V, 959 
Henry III, tomb, 837 
Henry VII Chapel, 4109, 4112, 5876 
views, 4108, 5880, 6238 
Westminster Bridge, first to be lighted 
• with gas, 3333 
view, 1221 

Westminster Cathedral, built in Byzan- 
tine style, 5742 

J. E. Bentley its architect, 4230 
exterior, 4230 

Westminster Hall, architecture, 5874 
beautiful hammer-beam roof, 6237 
Charles I tried in it, 1208 
roof damaged by death-tick beetle, 6333 
Westminster School, arms, in colour, . 
4989 

Westmorland. English northern county; 
area 790 square miles ; • population 
06,000 ; capital Appleby. Lying be- 
tween the Cumbrian Mountains and the ■ 
Pennine Chain, it is generally moun- 
tainous, and contains part of the Lake 
District. Towns include Kendal, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and Windermere . 
Weston-super-Mare. Seaside resort on 
the Bristol Channel, in Somerset. 

32,000 

Westphalia. Province of Western 
Prussia, containing the industrial to^vns 
of Dortmund, Bochum, Hagen, Hamm, 
Bielefeld, and Munster 
Westphalia, Peace of, Switzerland 
acknowledged independent, 4872 
Thirty Years’ War ended by , 4926 . 
West Virginia. Mountainous American 
ea.stern State ; area 24,000 square miles ; 
population 1,500,000 ; capital Charles- 
ton. Coal and iron are extensively 
mined. Abbreviation W. Va. 
deepest oil well in the world, 3081 
State flag, in colour, .2411 
Wet-bulb thermometer : see Psychxo- 
meter 

Wetherbee, George, Cuthbert the 
Shepherd Boy, painting, 1359 
Wetterhorn. Sviss peak rising above 
Grind el wald in the Bernese Oherland. 
12,150 feet 

Wexford. County of Leinster,' Ireland ; 
area 900 square miles ; population 
102,000 ; capital Wexford 
Wexford. Capital and port of Co. Wex- 
ford, at the mouth of the Slaney. Wex- 
ford Harbour is too shallow for large 
vessels, which call atRosslare. 12,000 
Cromwell captures it, 523 
view of River Slancy, 3Q70 
Wey : see Weights and Measures, dry 
measure, and wool measure 
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Weyd 

Weyden, Roger van tier : see "^an der 
Weyden 

Weyman, Stanley, English liistorical 
novelist ; horn Ludlow, Shropshire, 
1855 : see page 3713 
Weymouth. Port, naval harbour, and 
seaside resort in Lorsetsliire, with a 
large traffic with the Channel Islands 
Black Death’s first victim in 1348 ; see 
page 3637 

Weypreclit, Carl, German Arctic ex- 
ploreif discoverer with Payer of Eranz 
Josef Land ; born near Michelstadt, 
Hesse, 1838; died there 1881: see 
6438 

Weysenhoff, Polish novelist, 6136 
Whale, species, habits, and charac* 
teristics, 2145 
ambergris production, 2149 
length of life, 923 
oil and whalebone, 2148, 5860 
^►whaling industry, 3422, 6549 
whalebone under microscope, 3882 
whales of various kinds, 2147, 2151 
Whale, constellation, 3854 
Whale-headed stork, 3868 
Whales, Bay of, Amundsen sets out for 
South Pole from there, 6556 
Whale-shark, second largest animal, 
5227 

Wharf e. Tributary of the Yorkshire 
Ouse in the West Riding 
What are these things ? game, 6058, 
6177 

What do you think ? rhyme, music and 
picture, 4064 
What is it ? game, 2116 
Wheat,- its story, 1325, 1571 
best wheat grown in Canada, 2320 
Britain grows only one-fifth of what 
she needs, 2428, 6004 
British Empire’s production, 1943 
flour, and its food value, 2427 
northern limit in Scandinavia, 5776 
nourishing power, 1571, 2428, 2441 
number of grains to bushel, 1698 
problem of world shortage, 576, 2427 
rotation of crops, 697 
Russia’s great harvest, 5900, 6017 
rust disease, 1578 

why does the farmer grow clover one 
year and wheat the next ? 2174 
Pictures of Wheat 
binding and loading, 1579 
Dr. Saunders with first grains of Mar- 
quis wheat, 1 324 
harvesting in Canada, 2318, 2319 
on prairies of Canada, 1577 
picture-stoiy of a grain, 1570 
preparing fields in Australia, 1575, 2576 
reaper at work in England, 1577 
several varieties, 1325 
threshing in Canada, 1571, 2318 
For production in various parts of 
the world see descriptions and plant 
maps of countries 
Wheat, Cargo of, story, 285 
Wheat hulbfly, enemy of wheat, 1578 
Wheatear, migration, 3026 
bird in colour, 2807 
route of migration, 223 
Wheat-grass, in colour, 584 
Wheat midge, enemy of wheat, 1578 
specimen, 6087 

, Wheat rust, picture-story, 1573 

Wheatstone, Sir Charles, English elec- 
trical engineer, a great pioneer of the 
telegraph ; born Gloucester 1802 ; 

died Paris 1875 : see pages 1602, 1841 
portrait, 1843 

Wheel, wheels that turn,, trick with 
picture, 6671 

why cannot we see the spokes when it 
goes very fast ? 6234 
why does a man tap tlie wheels of a 
train at the station ? 5252 
Wheel animalcules, under microscope, 
1015 

Wheelbarrow, why has it only one 
, wheel ? 3770 

Wheel of Life : see Zoetrope 
Wheelwright, Roland, his paintings, 
Don Quixote and Maritorncs, 3779 
Enid and Geraint, 6945 
Joan of Domremy, facing 373 
Whelk, characteristics and food, 6583 
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hermit crab’s use of she^iS, 5473 
saws through oyster shell, 5100 
egg capsules, 6585 
palate under microscope, 1916 
shells, 6581, 6585 : in colour, 1177 
When I was a little boy, nursery 
rhyme, 102 

When little Sammy Soapsuds, nursery 
rhyme, 231 

When the Fire Went Out, story and 
picture, 2761 
Where is it ? game, 1626 
Whernside. Peak of the Pennine 
Chain where Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Westmorland meet. 2400 feet 
Whey : see Milk 

Whey-albumen, what it is, 3651 
Whig Bible, what it is, 5734 
Whimbrel, bird, 3875 ; in colour, 2768 
Whin : see Furze 
Whinberry : see Bilberry 
Whinchat, migrations, 3028 
bird in colour, 2768 
male bird, 3019 

Whippet, breed of greyhound, 669, 667 
Whipping-post, from old Eewgate 
Prison, 4864 

Whipping-stitch, how to do it, and pic- 
ture, 4343 

Whip-shaped ehordaria, seaweed, 3414 
Whirligig beetle, its paddle under mi- 
croscope, 1911 

Whirlpool, how to make one in a 
tumbler, 2235 
what makes it ? 6104 
Whirlwind, waterspout caused by, 2619 
Whistle, that a boy can make, and 
picture, 4095 

why docs the Avhistle change as the 
train comes nearer ? 2294 
Whistler, James Abbott BIcNeill, Anglo- 
American painter and etcher ; born 
Lowell, Massachusetts, 1903 ; died 
Chelsea 1903 ; one of the -world’s 
gi-catest etchers, 2939 
his portrait of his motlier, 2927 
White Girl, painting, 2927 
Whitby. Picturesque fishing port and 
seaside resort in the Yorkshire i<rorth 
Riding, manufacturing jet. Here are 
remains of a 7th-century abbey, one of 
the earliest seats of English learning. 

12,500 : sec page 2778 
meaning of name, 594 
view of harbour, 1832 
Whitby Abbey, 962 
White, Joseph Blanco : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

White, Edwin, his painting. Pilgrim 
I'athers on Mayflower, 3676 
White, Gilbert, English naturalist and 
wTitor on natural history ; born Sel- 
borne, Hampshire, 1720 : died tliere 
1793 

White, Henry Kirke, English poet ; 
born Nottingham 1785 ; died Cam- 
bridge 1806 : see page 1138 
White, WiUiam Hale, known as INlark 
Rutherford, English novelist ; born 
Bedfordshire about 1830 ; died 1913 : 
see page 3714 

White, all colours contained in, 1920 
light not absorbed by it, 2920 
White admiral butterfly, egg, caterpillar, 
and chrysalis, in colour, 6205 
While ant : sec Termite 
Whitebait, what they are, 5102 
picture, 5105 

Whitebeam tree, 's\ffiat it is like, 4038 
until flowers and leaves, 4155 
White blood cells : see Blood cells 
White bottle : see Bladder campion 
White bryony, what it is like, 4289 
flower, 4290 

wild fruit in colour, 3669 
White-collared mangabey, monkey, 161 
White clover, or Dutch clover, 4415, 
4419 

White corpuscles : see Blood cells 
White dryas, feathered seed, 947 
llow^er in colour, 5642 
White elephant, term applied to a dis- 
tasteful or useless gift, or to one involv- 
ing more trouble and expense than it 
is worth. In old days the kings of 
Siam used to present a wiiite elephant 
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to a courtier -with the object of ruining 
liim 

White Ensign, wffiat it is, 2402 
Whitefield, George, English preacher, 
one of the founders of Methodism; 
born Gloucester 1714 ; died New'bury- 
port. Mass., 1770 see page 5450 
preaching, 5453 

Whitehall, its buildings and their 
designers, 4106, 4231 
Charles I beheaded in, 523, 1208 
Charles Stuart’s wundbw\ 4864 
Government offices, 4238 
Old Admiralty, 6607 
Whitehaven. 0 Coal and iron mining 
centre and port in Cumberland. 20,000 
^White-headed bell bird, 3147 
White horehound, 5023 
flower in colour, 5142 
White leghorn fowl, 4253 
White-letter hairstreak butterfly, with 
egg, caterpillar, and chrysalis, in colour, 
6204 

White meadow saxifrage, flow'cr in 
colour, 4420 

White mica, in lump of slate, 2006 
White oryx, animal, 1403 
White poplar, description and uses, 3788 
White-rot : see Marsh pennywort 
White Russians, people, 6016 
White Sea. Deep gulf in the coast of 
Arctic Russia, containing the port of 
Archangel. Its fisheries arc important, 
but it is icebound for the greater part 
of the year 

Chancellor finds way to Archangel. 4000 
Wliite shark, its terrible jaw's, 5227 
What Ship, son of Henry I drow'iied in 
its wu’cck, 718 

White Shirt Land, Greenland’s first 
name, 3027, 6432 

White star of Bethlehem, in colour, 
4907 

White stork, bird, 3868 

young in nest, 2639 

Whitethorn : see Hawthorn 

Whitethroat, characteristics, 3137 

in colour, 2900, 3023 

White wagtail, in colour, 2767 

White water-lily, what it is like, 600? 

flower, 6007 

White willow, in basket-making, 3787 
White Wyandotte fowl, 4253 
Whiting, William : for poem see 
Poetry Index 
Whiting, fish, 5093 
in colour, facing 5100 
Whitley Bay. Popular seaside resort in 
Northumberland. 22,000 
Whitman, Walt, American poet ; born 
^Yest Hills, Long Island, 1819 ; died 
Camden, N.J., 1892 : see page 4204 
poems : see Poetry Index 
Whitney, Eli, American inventor-, dis- 
coverer of the cotton-gin ; born West- 
borough, Mass., 1765; died New 
Haven, Conn., 1825": see pages 172, 
1638, 5943 
portrait, 5939 

Whitney, Mount. Highest mountain in 
TJ.S. A., in the Californian Sierra Nevada. 
14,900 feet 

Whitslahle. Port and watering place in 
Kent, with noted oyster fisheries. 
10,000 

oyster dredging, 5731 
Whitsunday, date on -wliich it falls in 
Scotland : see Weights and Measures, 
Quarter Days 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, American 
poet and reformer ; born Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, 1807 ; died Hampton 
Falls, N. H., 1892 : sec 4203 
poems : see Poetry Index 
portrait, 4201, 

receives first poem in print, 4205 
Whittington, Dick, and his cat, story and 
picture, 33 

Who-are-these-people ? game, 4216, 
4342 

Who comes here ? rhyme picture, 5918 
Who Killed Cock Robin ? rhyme pic- 
tures, 606, 607 
Whooper swan, 3752 
Whorled chylocladia, in colour, 3416 
Whortleberry : see Bilberry 


Whyd 

Whydah, bird, specimens, 2893 
lon<?-tiiilcd, 2904 
Why is it ? game, 3232, 3350 
Why Serbia is Poor, story, 1890 
Why the Convolvulus Twines, story, 
4734 

Why the Cornfields Smile, st.or 5 % 4362 
Why the General Went Back, story, 3014 
Why the Tiger has Marks on his Face, 
story, 4611 

Why the Wolf was Brave, fable, 3624 
Wiborgh*s apparatus, for estimating 
rapidly the quantity of sulphur in iron 
and steel 

Wick, Anglo-Saxon nanm for village, 587 
Wick. Capital and poVo of Caithness, 
and a centre of the Scottish herring 
fishery. (8000) ^ 

Wickham, H. A., brought seeds of 
rubber from Brazil, 1168 
Wicldow. County of Leinster, Ireland ; 
area 781 square miles ; population 
61,000; capital Wicklow 
Wicklow Mountains. Irish mountain 
group in Co. Wicklow. 3050 feet 
Wide Wide World, The, by Susan 
Warner, 4334 
Widgeon, wild duck, 3756 
bird, in colour, 2768 
Widow Capet, French Revolutionaries’ 
name for Marie .Antoinette. 4044 
Wieland, Christopher, German poet and 
novelist, translator of Shakespeare’s 
plays ; born near Biberacb, Wurtem- 
burg, 1733 ; died Weimar 1813 : see 
page 4698 

Wieliczka, Poland, salt mines, 1540, 
6136 

rock salt mining, 1543, 1544 
Wiesbaden. German health resort and 
spa near Mainz. 110,000 
Wife’s Bible, what it is, 5734 
Wigan. Lancashire coalmining centre, 
with metal works and cotton mills. 
92,000 

Wight, Isle of. Island off the coast of 
Hampshire, from which it is seijarated 
by the Solent and Spithead. The 
climate is mild, and there are many 
popular watering-places, including 
Shanklin, Sandown, Yentnor, Ryde, and 
Cowes. Area 150 square miles ; popu- 
lation 95,000 ; cliief toym Heuiiort 
geology, 1754 
Jutes settle there, 587 
Wigtownshire. Scottish south-'western 
county ; area 487 square miles ; popu- 
lation 31,000 ; capital Wigtown 
Wig tree : see Venetian sumach 
Wilberforce, William, English orator 
and anti-slavery leader ; born Hull 
1759 ; died London 1833 : see pages 
1825, 3242 

seat in Parliament, 1585, 1824 
W, Lloyd Garrison visits, 3238 
Wilcox, Ella Wheeler ; for poems see 
Poetry Tnddx 

Wild, Frank, Antarctic explorer, 911, 
6562 . 

Wild: when coming before name of 
plant or animal see under specific name, 
as Wild Cherry : see Cherry, wild 
Wilkes, Charles, American 'Antarctic 
explorer, discoverer of Wilkes Land ; 
horn Hew York 1801 ; died Washington 
1877 : see page 6550 
portrait, 6549 

Wilkes, John, Middlesex represented by 
in people’s struggle for freedom, 1585 
Wilkie, Sir David, Scottish painter of 
scenes of homely life ; honi Cults, 
Fifeshire, 1785 ; died at sea 1841 : see 
page 2545 

Knox preaching before Mary Queen of 
Scots, painting, 2554 
Village School, 4959 
Wilkie, W., his painting, Washington 
Irving searching for records of Columbus, 
2975 

Wilkins, William, Hational Gallery 
built by him, 4226 
Will, movements relation to, 114 
fight with imagination, 3715 
Willard, Emma, author of Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep, 1264 
for poem see 4060 
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Willett, Wif“ lam, Summer Time Act 
due to his'elforts, 4775, 5984 
William I, the Conqueror, first Horman 
king of England and the originator of 
Domesday Book ; born Falaise, Hor- 
inandy, 1027 ; died Rouen 1087 ; victor 
of Hastings 1006 ; see pages 707, 3149 
abbey at Caeii founded, 5746 
arms, 4983 

building of Tower of London, 4104 
Pictures of William I 
Bayeiix Tapestry pictures, 709-716 
coronation, 706 
death in Rouen, 706 
Hags, in colour, 2408 
Harold’s meeting with him, 707 
portrait, 1826 
riding into battle, 3119 
war- chest, 719 

William 11, king of England, attitude 
towards Church, 6921 
death in New Forest, 718 
WiUiam III (of Orange), king of Eng- 
land, marriage with Mary, daughter of 
James 11, 1214, 5530 
arms of Nassau added to English, 4984 
Rembrandt’s portrait, 1562 
William I, first German Emperor, 4048, 
4302 

William II, German Emperor, the 
Kaiser of the Great War, 1705 
William I, the Silent, prince of Orange, 
founder of Dutch liberty, 3880, 5527 
statue at The Hague, 6539 
William II, of Orange, and his wife, by 
Van Dyck, 3538 
William Cloudslee, story, 1391 
Williams, Sir E. Owen, architect of the 
British Empire Exhibition, 64 4 
Williams, John, English missionary ; 
horn near London 1796 ; killed by 
natives New Hebrides 1839 : see page 
1138, 1140 
portrait, 1137 

Williamsburg Bridge, New York. Mas- 
sive suspension bridge, vith a main span 
1600 feet long, over the East River. 
It has four cables, each 19 inches 
thick, which adjust themselves on 
rollers to the contraction or expansion 
of the bridge, and contain 7096 steel 
wires each. It carries six rail tracks and 
two roads, and is 114 feet wide 
William Tell, play by Schiller, 4700 
See also Tell, William 
Will-o-the-Wisp, wdiat is it ? 6346 
Willoughby, Sir Hugh,English navigator 
and Arctic explorer ; born Risioy, 
Derbyshire, about 1500 ; died Lapland 
1554 : see pages 776, 4800 
portrait, 4597 

Willow, for basket-making, 4263 
different kinds and uses, 3787 
tree, leaves and flowers, 3916 
use in basket-making, 4263 

See also under names of different 
species 

Willow herb, members of family, 4782 
marsh willow herb, in colour, 6127 
Willow-pattern plate, story, with 
picture, 35 

Willow warbler, in colour, 2900 
two young birds, 3139 
Willow wren, nest with eggs, 3019 
Wills, William John, Australian ex- 
plorer Avho crossed the continent with 
Burke ; born Totnes, Devonshire, 
1834 ; perished near Cooper’s Creek 
1861: see page 6070 
last days, 6067 

Willson, T. L., Canadian acetylene gas 
pioneer, 1228 

Wilmington. Port in Dela^vare, XJ.S.A., 
on the Delaware river. 120,0()0 
Wilson, Dr. E. A., English Antarctic 
explorer, 6552, 6558, 6561 
Wilson, Margaret, her martyrdom, 8012 
Wilson, Richard, Welsh landscape 
painter ; born Penegoes, IMontgomery- 
sliire, 1714: died Llanferras, Deubigh- 
shire, 1782 : see page 2302 
Afternoon on the Lake, painting, 2304 
Wilson, Samuel, the original Uncle 
Sam, 5735 

Wilson, Woodrow, American statesman 
and president, 1913-21, the pioneer of 
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the L*?ague of Nations ; born Staunton, 
Virginia, 1S5G ; died Washington 1924 : 

see pages 3792, 1707 
Panama Canal opened, 2173 
Wilton House, Inigo Jones’s bridge, 6252 
Wiltshire. English soiifcliorn county ; 
area 1375 square miles ; population 
292,000 ; capital Salisbury. It contains 
Salisbury Plain and the Marlborough 
Downs, and is largely pastoral, Swindon, 
Chippenham, Devizes,. Wilton, Malmes- 
bury, and Tro\vbridge being aii>S)iig the 
cluof towns 

Wimhurst machine, electrical spark 
producer, 238 

Winchelsea. Picturesque ancient 
Cinque Port in Sussex, 8 miles north- 
east of Hastings. (700) . 
view of church, 1593 
Winchester. Ancient Roman settle- 
ment, and later capital of Wessex, on 
the Itchcii. Capital of Hampshire, it i-^ 
famous for its splendid Norman and 
Gothic cathedral, the longest in 
England. 24,000 
cathedral, 5368, 5866, 5874 
Hospital of St. Cross, 6240 
Roman relics, 466 ' 

Winchester School, 6237 
woollen factory built by Romans, 800 
Pictures of Winchester 
arms, in colour, 4991 
cathedral, west front, 5882 
church of St. Cross, 5876 
diver at work under cathedral, 6590 
King Alfred’s statue, 1591 
school arms, in colour, 4989 
William of Wykeham at work on 
cathedral, 950 

Winckler, Dr., excavations at Carche- 
mish, 6985 

Wind, effect on climate, 2620 
effect on Earth’s surface, 641, 2375 
monsoon, 2744 
mythological names, 3519 
pollen carried by it, 832 
rain caused by the winds, 2867 
does a strong wind slow' dowm a steam- 
ship ? 6598 

how is it used for land transport ? 3278 
is it ever too strong for an aeroplane ? 
5002 

W’hat makes the wind w’histle ? 184 
W'here docs tlic wdnd go 'when it does 
not blow? 6347 
how' a boat sails against it, 3278 
moving, moving since Creation, 112 
toy to measure it, 501 
See also Trade Wind 

Wind Velocities 


Miles Feet Force in 
per per pounds Description 
hour second per sq. ft. 


1 

1-47 

-005 Hardly perceptible 

2 

2-93 

-020 

Just perceptible 

3 

4-4 

-044 

Just perceptible 

4 

5-87 

-079 

Gentle breeze 

5 

7-33 

-123 

Gentle breeze 

10 

14-07 

-492 

Pleasant breeze 

15 

22-0 

1-107 

Pleasant breeze 

20 

20-3 

1-908 

Brislv gale 

25 

30-6 

3-075 

Brisk gale 

30 

44-0 

4-428 

Higli wind 

35 

51-3 

6-027 

High w'incl 

40 

58-0 

7-872 

Very liigh w'ind 

45 

60-0 

0-903 

Very high w'ind 

50 

73-3 

12-3 

Storm 

60 

8S-0 

17-712 

Great storm 

70 

102-7 

24-108 

Great storm 

80 

117-3 

31-488 

Hurricane 

100 

140-0 

49-2 

Hurricane tear- 


ing up trees and de- 
molishing buildings 


Wind and the Sun, fable, 4245 
Wind-driven petrol pump, 4692 
Windermere, Lake. Largest and one of 
the most beautiful of the English 
lakes, on the border of Westmorland 
and Furness. Drained by the Levon, 
flow'ing into Morccamhe Bay, it covers 
about six square miles, and is about 10 
miles long and a mile broad ; its shores 
are steep and beautifully w'ooded. 

Steamers ply regularly on it, 1835 





Windhoek. Capital and pastoral centre 
of the South-west Africa Ih’otect orate. 

17,000 : see page 3188 
Windlass, Chinese, G349 
Windmill, uses in Holland, 5524 
on Sussex Downs, 1591 
Window, importance in Gothic archi- 
tecture, 5869 

stained© glass windows and their de- 
signers, 450, 6731 

why we should sleep with it open, 1323 
York Minster and its stained glass, 5872 
why are old windows bricked up ? 5373 
why does a noise break it ? 4891 
Window in Thrums, Sir James Barrie’s 
first book, 3712 

Windpipe, what and where it is, 1320 
Windsor. Berkshire market town con- 
fining Windsor Castle, the chief Eng- 
lish royal residence. Founded by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, this contains the 
beautiful Gothic St. George’s Chapel, 
and has a splendid park. 20,000 : sec 
pages 5874, 6235 

Portuguese alliance with Edward III 
made there, 5398 
arms, in colour, 4991 
castle from river, 6245 
St. George’s Chapel, interior, 76 
Windsor. Port of Ontario, Canada, 
standing on the Detroit river, opposite 
Detroit, H.S.A., It has considerable 
manufactures and a large transit trade, 
40,000 : see page 2196 
Windward Islands. British West 
Indian group including Grenada, St. 
Lucia, and St, Vincent ; area 508 
square miles ; population 165,000 : 

see page 3423 
flag, in colour, 2407 
general map, 6882 

plants and industries, map, 6884-85 
Wine, does not contain much iron, 943 
Winfrid : see Boniface 
Winged delessaria, seaweed, 3414 
Winged Victory, The, discovery on 
island of Samothrace, 6986 
Greek sculpture, 4275 
Wingless Victory, Temple of, at Athens, 
5498, 5506 
Wing shell, 6580 

Winkelried, Arnold von, Swiss legendary 
hero in the 14th-century wars with 
Austria: 4672 

Winkler’s apparatus, for measuring 
accurately small quantities of gas 
Winnipeg, Capital of Manitoba and 
third largest city in Canada. Founded 
less than 75 years ago, it has become 
the grain market of the prairie pro- 
vinces, and is an important distributing 
and manufacturing centre. It is served 
by four railways. 180,000 
centre of Eed River Rebellion, 2078 
Parliament building, 6475 
general view, 2323 

Winnipeg, Lake. Lake in Manitoba, 
Canada, covering 9400 square miles, 
It receives the waters of Lakes Winni- 
pegosis and Manitoba and the Saskat- 
chewan River, and is itself drained by 
the Nelson River, which flows into 
Hudson Baj'- 

Winston, Charles, work in Glasgow 
Cathedral, 6731 
Wint, de : see De Wint 
Winter, reason for shorter days, 2742 
why it is cold, 269 

where do the flowers go in winter ? 6602 
stars in winter as seen by ancients, 2994 
Winter aconite, flower, 6384 
Winter-green, description, 6011 
flower, 4778 

Winter moth, habits, 6211 
Winter’s Tale, A, by Shakespeare, story 
of the play, 6051 

Winterthur. Swiss engineering centre 
near Zurich. 50,000 : see page 4673 
Winther, Christian, . Danish poet of 
country life ; born Fensmark 1796 ; 

died Paris 1876 : see page 4939 
Wire,, for ocean cable, 1604 
use in sounding sea-depths, 2414 
Wireless telegraph and telephone, 
their story, 2091, 2211, 2337, 3359 
aerials and their uses, 2211, 2214, 2346 


arc lamp invention, 2342, 3364 
coherer, 2218, 3362 

communication through solid earth 
achieved, 1728 

further uses of wireless, 855, 2100 
ships’ use of wireless, 855, 3575 
singing arc invented, 2342 
tuning of waves, 2214, 2215, 2218 
valves for transmission and receiving, 
2338, 2341, 3364 

waves, description and lengths, 108, 
2214, 2215 

waves, generation and detection by 
Hertz, 2092 

wireless compass, 2220, 3364 
can trees tap a wireless message ? 312 
Pictures 

aerials on roof of Admiralty, 2091 
aerials on warship, 2098 
aeroplane, how' it is directed, 2212, 2213 
aeroplane, showing position of wire- 
less, 4090-91 

Alexanderson alternator, 2215 
Bordeaux wireless station, 2097 
Carnarvon wireless station, 2096 
CroVdon operator directing lost airman, 
2213 

direction-finder for ships, 2218 
earth screen and valves at Carnarvon 
station, 2217 

Eiffel Tow'er operator, 2337 
Eiffel Tower sending time signals, 2099 
electrical discharge at a station, 481 
forest patrol using telephone, 2345 
Hague wireless station, 2343 
Hong Kong wireless station, 2097 
Marconi House aerials, 2096 
message as received in Morse, 2211 
Nauen wireless station, 2096 
New York, lead-in supports, 2097 
Ongar wireless station, 2096 
Sainte Assise wireless station, 2097 
ship’s operator in his cabin, 2095 
stations of British Empire. 2093 
transmitting coils at Carnarvon and 
New' Brunswick, 2215 
transmitting valves at Berne and 
Ongar stations, 2216 
voice transmission and reception, 2338- 
2341 

w'aves resemble ripples in pond, 2094 
wireless room on big liner, 2219 
Wireworm, damage to crops by, 6332 
Wirral, The. Cheshire peninsula lying 
between the Mersey and Dee 
Wisby, Swedish port in Gothland, 5772 
city w'all, 5782 

Wisconsin. American forest and 
prairie province bordering the Great 
Lakes ; area 56,000 square miles ; 
population 2,050,000 ; capital Madison. 
Wheat-growing, lumbering, and cattle- 
raising are all important, Mihvkukee 
(460,000) being the chief commercial 
centre. Abbreviation Wis. 

State flag, in colour, 2410 
Wise and Foolish Fairies, story, 3740 
Wise Men, journey to Bethlehem, 3590 
Wise Men of Greece, wdio w’erc the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece ? 6848 
Wisest Fool in Christendom, The, said 
of King James I, 521 
Wishart, George, teacher of Knox, 7052 
Wish-bone, how to make a lumping 
frog from a w'ish-bone, 1744 
Wishing chair, Giant’s Causeway, Ire- 
land, 2005 

Wistaria, growing in Japan, CC26 
Wisting, Oscar, at South Role, 6553 
Witan, Saxon assembly, 587 
Witchcraft, savage punishuieuts in olden 
days, 1823 

accused w'omen brought before William 
Harvey, 1822 

Witches’ gowan : see Globe-flower 
Witch’s Ring, story, 412 
Witham. River of Rutlandshire and 
r.incolnshire, flowing past Grantham, 
Lincoln, and Boston into the Wash, 
It is navigable to Lincoln. 70 miles 
Wither, George ; for poem' see Poetry 
Index 

Witney. Oxfordshire market town 
famous for its blankets. (3500) . ; 
Wittenberg. • Old. German town on the 
Elbe, famous for its associations with 
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Luther. It was on the door of the 
Schloss-Kirche that he nailed his 
theses, and in it he and Melanchthon 
are buried. 25,000 

Witu Protectorate, flag, in colour, 2408 
Witwatersrand : see Rand 
Wizard of Wabasha, trick, 5312 
Wizard’s pocket-handkerchief, trick 
and picture, 121 
W.O., stands for War. Office 
Woad, description, 2938 
found on heaths, 5023 
flower, in coloi^ 5143 
plant used in dyeing, 2941 
Woburn Sands, Bedfordshire, \'iew of 
woods, 1833 
Woden, god of war, 588 
sacred oak felled by Boniface, 1386 
Wednesday gets its name from, 2775 
sending out ravens, 5222 
Woffington, Peg, British actress, 
portrait by A. Pond, 2421 
Wohler, Friedrich, German chemist, 
acetylene gas pioneer, 1228 
Wohlgemuth, Michael, German painter, 
1188 

Wolf, Alaskan wolf biggest of the dog 
tribe, 538 

distribution in Europe, Asia, and 
America, 539, 3030, 4306 
dogs descended from them, 663 
race with the wolves, story, 6075 
different varieties, 536, 541, 2394 
pack hunting for food, 539 
Romulus and Remus, sculpture, 1784 
Wolf, game, 4468 

Wolf and the Kid, fables, 8866, 4166 
Wolf and the Lamb, fable, 3991 
Wolf and the Stork, fable, 3743 
Wolf Charmer, painting by J. La Farge, 
3290 

Wolf cubs, Boy Scouts’ badges, 7130 
Wolfe, Charles, poem : see Poetry Index 
Wolfe, James, English general ; bom 
Westerham, Kent, 1727 ; killed Quebec 
1759 ; conqueror of Canada for the 
British, 1330, 2074, 4126 
looking down on Quebec, 1331 
Wolfenbiittel, German town, the 
Marienkirche, 6372 

Wolffia arrhiza, smallest flowering plant 
in Britain, 1068 
Wolfhound, Alsatian, dog, 668 
Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing, fable, 3992 
Wolframite, mineral, in tungsten 
filament, 1099 

Wolf-spider, its 4000 species, 5599 
picture, 5593 

Wolf that Came in the Night, storj', 5958 
Wolf who Met a Man, story, 5089 
Wolf who Repented, fable, 3624 
Wolmark, Alfred, English Modernist 
painter ; horn Warsaw 1877 ; see page 
2678 

Wolseley, Garnet Joseph Wolseley, 
1st Viscount; born Golden Bridge, Co. 
Dublin, 1833 ; died 1913 ; v/on battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, 6862 
Wolsey, Thomas, English cardinal and 
statesman, the great minister of Henry 
VIII ; born Ipswich probably 1471 : 

died Leicester 1530 
Hampton Court Palace built, 6237 
life vTitten by George Cavendish, 1477 
opposition to Henry VIII’s marriage 
with Anne Bolcyn, 1076 
Shakespeare on his fall, 6531 
arrives a,t Leicester Abbey, 1072 
at Westminster, 1072 
portrait, 1827 

Wolverhampton. Centre of the South 
Staffordshire hardware industry, near 
coal and iron mines. Locks and keys 
arc special manufactures. 105,000 
Wolverine : see Glutton 
Woman, her brain compared with 
man’s, 1693 

extension of franchise to women, 1585 
factory work and its effect on her 
cliildren, 2430 

International Labour Office's work for 
women, 6486 

Mohammed regarded women- as little 
more than slaves, 2282 '• 
part played by, in Great War,. 1708 
success of women novelists, 2348 
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Woman 

■W.omanLAgainst a King,- story, 5954 ' 
Woman and the Hen, fable, 4246 
Woman who Sold her Shawl, 6936 
Women of Stanley Harbour, story, 5582 
Wombat, animal, 2305 

WONDER ' 

. . :. :The Wonder Questions in this sec- 
tion of the Encycloijcdia are indexed 
under the imtiortant words of the 
(juestion am^ are the last entries with 
black page numbers in every case 
Wonder Book, The,<^ by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, 401, 4334 
Wonderful Day, by Arthur Me^, 
cjuotation on the Moon, 3486 
Wonderful Horse, The, story, 3864 
Wonders of World, Seven, 4885-88 
Wondrous Wise, rhyme and picture, 
(iOOG 

Wonersh, Surrey, view, 1590 
Wenga-wonga, dove, 4123 
.Wood, bad heat conductor, 2173, 5321 
composition, 3544 
lieat and cold’s effect, 1046 
how to know the woods in furniture, 
1994 

lead pencils made of cedar or pine, 1410 
making a collection of wmods, 3841 
paper made of pulp, 6340 
])ulp : see Wood pulp 
timber trees, 3785 

Wonder Questions 

what makes a knot in a piece of wood ? 
1305 

why docs heat crack it ? 5984 
why docs wood rot away ? 4136 
why does wood war]) ? 2919 
See also '■J'imber and Eorest 
Wood anemone, what it is like, 4782 
flower, 4778 

Wood ant, insect, in colour’, 5714 
pictui’cs, 5961, 5905-6 
Wood betony, what it is like, 4782 
flower, 4778 

Woodbine ; see Honeysuckle 
Wood-bug, larva magnided, 1915 
Woodcarving, beautiful art that was 
^ killed by machine work, 6732 
Germany’s real national art, 1185, 4463 
oxami)lcs from Italian churches, 6735, 
6736, 0739 

medallion prjrtraits, 0733 
Wbbdchester, . Gloucestershire, old 
mosaic paving, 6732 
Woodcock, bird, young carried between 
its legs, 3876 
bird, 3875 ; in colour, 3023 
Wood crane’s-bill, what it is like, 4782 
flower, in colour, 4905 
Wood cudweed, flower, in colour, 5142 
Woodcuts, description of early method 
of prhiting, 1512 

Woodcutters, painting by John Liunell, 
3775 

-Wood, F. Derwent, War Memorial 
. sculpture hy him, 501 1 
Woodes Rogers, Captain, Alexander 
Selkirk rescued by him, 2380 ' 

Wood forget-me-not, 4781 
flower, ill colour, 4908 
Woodgate, Tom, boatman and friend of 
Thomas Hood, picture to poem, 1595 
Wood germander, llower, in colour, 4908 
Woodhead Tunnel, under Mersey river, 
length and age, 6595 
Wood horsetail, flowerlcss plant, 3408 
Woodland flowers, 4779, 4995, 4778-79 
series, in colour, 4905-08 
Woodland scenes, 83, 2370, 2372-2374 
•Woodlark, distribution and character- 
- ;:istics,. 3016 
bird, in colour, 3021 
with 5 ’^oung, 3019 

Wood loosestrife : see Yellow pimpernel 
Woodlouse, varieties and habits, 5480 
jiictiirc, 5479 

Wood meadow grass, 3306, 3307 
■Wood melic, grass, 3305 
Wood nemobius, insect, in colour, 5713 
Woodpecker, characteristics, habits, 
food, and nest, 3258, 4039 
; - Pictures of Woodpeckers 

downy, in colour, 3261 
feeding its ydung, 3257 
great green, group on tree, 3257 
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groat spotted, in colour, 2768, 3266 
green, in colour, 2S99 
green, looking out from nest, 3257 
lesser spotted, in colour, 3021 
rod-headed, in colour, 3143 
Wood-pigeon, food, 4123 
bird, in colour, 2768 
pair, 4123 

Wood pulp, industry iu Newfoundland, 
342, 2322 

paperniaking from it. 6340 . 

Quebec’s vast supplies, 2195 
See also Paper 

Woodruff, what it is like, 4782 
sweet, flower, in colour, 4906 
Woodsia fern, species, 1797 
Wood sorrel, member of Crane’s-bill 
family, 4782 

leaves’ movement, 585, 586 
expels its seeds, 940 
flower, 4778 

Wood spurge, flower, 4779 . 

Wood-stork, habits and food, 3872 
Wood strawberry, flower, in colour, 4906 
Wood swallow, home and food, 3025 
Wood tiger beetle, in colour, 6336 
Wood vetch, description, 5518 
flower, in colour, 5642 
Wood violet, flower, in colour, 4907 
Wood warbler, 2896 
in colour, 2766 

Wood white butterfly, with egg, cater- 
pillar and chrysalis, in colour, 6204 
Wood-worm, boring beetle, 6333 
Woody nightshade, what it is like, 4290 
flower, in coloui*, 4285 
wild fruit, In colour, 3671 
Wool, the story of wool, 799 
ancient Egyptians made clothing of it, 
427 

Australia’s trade, 339, 799, 2446, 2570 
British Empire’s production, 1943, 6005 
Cartwright makes combing macliinery, 
5942 

England and beginning of wool trade, 
954, 3383, 5526 

export value of British cloth, 1278 
scientific sheep-breeding results, 1278 
statistics of British trade, 5263 
structure that makes weaving possible, 
1277 

Yorkshire’s industry, 338, 1278 
cloth, under microscope, 3884 
14th-century Flemish workers, 95 J 
how wo obtain and manufacture wool, 
picture series, 801-811 
load drawn by oxen in Australia, 2447 
packed on Nile banks, 798 
Woolley, C, Leonard, excavations at 
Carchemish, 6985 

Woolsack, scarlet- covered cushion filled 
with wool forming the seat of the Lord 
Chancellor as Speaker of the House of 
Lords, 2300 

Wool weight ; see Weights and Mea- 
sures 

Woolwich, monument to General Gor- 
don, 4768 

Wool worth Building, New York, giant 
skyscraper, 4999 
pictures, 3805, 4999 
Woolly aphis, life-story, 5364 
Woolly codium, seaweed^ 3416 
Woolly-headed plume-thistle, what it is 
like, 5266 

flower in colour, 5396 
Woolly rhinoceros, animal of Pleis- 
tocene Age, 1881 
Woolly wolf, 541 

Worcester, Marguis of, English in- 
ventor, said to have made a steam- 
engine ; born IGOl ; died London 1667 : 

see pages 2746, 3208 
coat-of-arms, 4987 

Worcester* Capital of Worcestershire, 
on the Severn. It has a fine 13th-ceu- 
tury cathedral and many ancient 
buildings, and makes gloves. 50,000 
cathedral arcliitectuie, 6866, 5871 
homo of famous Worcester china, 6737 
arms in colour, 4991 
cathedral, 1717, 5881 
Edgar Tower, 1718 

Worcester. Commercial ancL industrial 
centre in Massachusetts, U.S.A., lying 
west of Boston, 190,000 
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Worcester, battle of. Fought in 1651 
between Charles 11, with an army of 
Scots who had crowned him at Scoue, 
and Cromwell, with 28,000 English. 
Bridging the Severn, Cromwell forced 
the Scots back into Worcester, where 
the foot laid down their arms, though 
Charles and the cavalry made their 
escape : 1210 ^ 

Worcester College, Oxford, arms in 
colour. 4988 

Woj’cestershire. English Midland 
•county ; area 716 square miles ; popu- 
lation 406,000 ; capital Worcester. In 
the north is i.art of the Black Country, 
while the south contains the Vale of 
Evesham, where much fruit is grown. 
Dudley, Kidderminster, Stourbridge, 
Malvern, and Droitwich are among tl^g 
chief towns! Gloves are manufactured 
at Worcester, and Kidderniinstcr is 
famous for its carpets 
Worde, Wynkyn de' : see De Worde 
Words, mystery of words, 4207 
using words without thinking of their 
meaning. 1236, 1360 
word game, 4832 

Wonder Questions ^ 

are new words made for new things ? 
6355 

are there families in words ? 563 
can we think without words ? 560 
how many do we use ? 61 
how many words has the Bible ? 5251 
how many words has the English lan- 
guage ? 5251 

Wordsworth, Christopher, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 2471 
Wordsworth, Dorothy, sister of the poet 
Wordsworth, 2472 
for poem see Poetry Index 
nature notes from journal quoted, 2473 
portrait, 2471 

Wordsworth, William, English poet, 
famous for his poems on nature ; born 
Cockerniouth, Cumberland, 1770 ; died 
Rydal Mount, Westmorland, 1850 : see 
page 2471 

for poems see Poetry Index 
on inspiration, 3958 
on vision, 1360 
portrait, with mother, 4132 
talking to children, 2475 
watching Hartley Coleridge play, 3955 
Wordsworth’s Grave, Sir W. Watson’s 
poem, 4084 

Work, relation to heat, 5442 
Work-basket, a work-basket a girl can 
make, with picture, 1864 
Workbox, how to make a girl’s work- 
box, and pictures, 379 
what to do with a girl’s workbox, and 
pictiu-es 

How to use the needle, 4219 
The doll’s petticoats, 4343 
Making the doll’s bodice, 4466 
The doll’s knickers, 4590 
The doll’s frock, 4711 
Worker, Britain’s workers, 337, 5162 
laws protecting them, 6254 
Workhouse, origin of name, 6256 
what it is, 4411 

Workmen, skilled and unskilled, work 
and payment, 5638 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, what it 
is, 6255 

World, family of man, 11, 87 
commorciaj future, 2032 
early history revealed by modem 
excavations. 6849 

map first drami by Anaximander. 914 
other worlds, 12, 3482 
population, 2042, 5863, 6003 
Wonder Questions 

could we reach another world ? 2539 
how many worlds are there ? 5248 
is the world still growing ? 2042 
what is it like at the Poles ? 6846 
will the world’s food sujaoly ever run 
sliort ? 6128 

Maps of the World 
area known at clilTeront dates, 05 
earned an shoulders of Atlas, 217 
countries and capitals, 7022-23 
domestic animals, 218, 210 
early Greek map, 915 
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GABLED DORMER DECORATED & FLEMISH DORMERS RAMPANT & SQUARE DORMERS SKYLIGHT 

Windows are, of course, intended in the first place for the admission of air and light into buildings, but they have 
been utilised for 2000 years as opportunities for beautifying architecture: and these pictures show some of the ways in 
which this is done. Windows of all these kinds may be seen in any ancient city where there are fine old churches and 
colleges. To see the full artistic effect of a fine use ol windows we need only look at the inside or outside of any Gothic 
church. The names given here are those by which the style of window is known in architecture. '' 
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extinct animals of long ago, 224 
food plants : fruits, cereals, 221 
globe as we know it, 91 
insects that help and hinder, 220 
migration of animals, 222, 223 
paths of tlie Sun’s eclipses, S16 
3 , proportion of Water to Land, 92, 93 
sllo^ving spread of word Mother, 562 
time map, 812 
transport, 94 

See also Earth and names of 
countries of the World 

Akea and Population op the 

COUNTKIES OF THE WORLD IN 

HOUND Numbers 
Square 

Miles Population 

350.000. . 10,000,000 

250.000. . 

17.400.. 

175.. 

1 , 200 , 000 .. 

1.150.000. . 

2.975.000. . 

32.400.. 

11.750.. 

900.000. . 

515.000. . 


Country 
Abyssinia 
Afghanistan . 
Albania 
Andorra 
Arabia 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Belgian Congo 
Bolivia 
Brazil 


8 , 000,000 
850,000 
5500 

5.000. 000 

9.000. 000 

5.650.000 

6.650.000 

7.580.000 

11,000,000 

2.900.000 
3,300;000.. 31,000,000. 

British Empire 13,910,000. .460,000,000 


Bulgaria 
Canada 
ChUe 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Hica . . 

Cuba 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican 
Eepublic . . 

Ecuador 
Egypt 
Esthonla 
Einland 

Erance . . , 

French Colonies 4,550,000. . 
Germany .. 182,000.. 


40.000. . 4,900,000 

3.730.000. . 9,000,000 

290.000. . 3,800,000 

1.500.000. . 400,000, 000 

440.000. . 5,860,000 

23.000. . 500,000 


3.125.000 
13,650,000 

3.300.000 

900,000 

2,000,000 

13,000,000 

1 . 100.000 

3,400,000 


44.000. 

55.000. . 

16.600.. 

19.300.. 

276.000. . 

363.000. . 

17.000. . 

145.000. . 

213.000. . 39,250,000 

67,000,000 

60,000,000 

5.100.000 

2,000,000 

2.050.000 

6.900.000 
680,000 

8,000,000 

100,000 


Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Holland 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 

India . , 1,800,000 . . 320,000,000 

Irish Free State 27,300 . . 3,140,000 

Italy .. 118,000.. 38,850,000 

Japanese Empire 260,000.. 80,000,000 


42.000. . 

48.000. . 

10 . 200 .. 

12.580.. 

44.000. . 

36.000. . 

41.000. . 


Latvia 
Liberia 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg . . 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Mongolia 
^Morocco 
New Zealand * 
Nicaragua . . 
Norway 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Persia 
Peru 
Poland 
Portugal 
Portuguese 
Colonies . . 
Eumania 
Russia 
Salvador 
San Marino . . 
Siam 

South Africa, 
Union of . . 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland . . 
Tibet 
Turkey 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
yugo-Slavia . , 


25.000. . 

40.000. . 
65.. 

20 . 000 . . 

1 , 000 .. 


1.900.000 

2,000,000 

11,000 

2.300.000 
265,000 


770,000.. 15,000,000 


5.. 

1,075,000.. 

240.000. . 

105.000. . 

52.000. . 

125.000. . 

32.000. . 

110 . 000 . . 

630.000. . 

722.000. . 


;5,000 

3.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

1.350.000 

6.50.000 

2.650.000 

450.000 

800.000 

10,000,000 

5.550.000 


150.000. . 27,500,000 

35,500.. 6,400,000 

927.000. . 9,675,000 

122.000. . 17,400,000 
7,000,000.. 136,000, 000 

7,225.. 1,550,000 


38. 
195,000.. 


12,000 

9,250,000 


795.000. . 7,200,000 

195.000. . 21,700,000 

173.000. . 6,000,000 

16.000. . 3,900,000 

700.000. . 6,000,000 

210.000. . 12,000,000 
3, 000, 000.. 110, 000,000 

72.000. . 1,500,000 

400.000. . 2,500,000 

100.000. . 13,000,000 


Worm, characteristics and food, 6826 
structure, 451, 1568, 6826 
how is it that a worm lives when, cut 
in two ? 929 

various species, 6825, 6827 
Worm gear, in mechanics, 6350 
Worms. One of the oldest German 
Rhine cities, having a massive Roman- 
esque cathedral begun in the 8th cen- 
tury. 50,000 : see page 5746 
cathedral, 5751 
market-place, 4430 
Worms, Diet of, 7051 
Wormwood, in colour, 5144, 5044 
Worth, Sussex, Saxon church, 5865 
interior of church, 719 
Wotton, Sir Henry : for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Wouldhave, William, English pioneer of 
the lifeboat ; born 1751 ; died South 
Shields 1821 : sec page 5950 
Wounds, improved treatment of, 2504 
white blood cells' healing work, 1059 
Woundwort, flower, 4663, 0007 
in colour, 4287, 4063 
Wrack, knotted seaweed, 3415 
serrated seaweed, 3410 
Wrangell Mountains. Group of volcanic 
mountains in Alaska, vath Blackburn 
Peak, 17,150 feet 

Wrapping machine, how it ^vorks, 5369 
Wrass. fish, soecies in colour, facing 
5100 and 5101 

Wrath, Cape. North-westernmost point 
of Scotland, in Suthcrlandshire 
Wreath shell, 6581 

Wreck of the Hesperus, picture to 
poem, 5167 

Wrekin, The. Isolated hill in Shrop- 
shire. 1335 feet 

Wren, Sir Christopher, English archi- 
tect ; born East Knoylc, Wilts., 1032 ; 

died London, 1723 : see 4105, 6242 
work in beautifying London, 4229 
Pictures of Wren 
gazing at St. Paul’s, 4105 
portrait, 1826 
portrait, with father, 4133 
showing drawings to Charles II, 4103 
Works of Wren 

buildings, 6238-39, 6247-48, 6250-51 
his model of St. Paul’s, 4863 
Temple Bar, 4862 

Wren, characteristics, and food, 3025 
how it became king, story, 1890 
nest of willow wren. 3019 
species, in colour, 2899-2900. 3143, 3261 
Wrestler, statue from Herculaneum, 
5010 

Wright, C. S., English Antarctic ex- 
plorer, 6561 

Wright, Dr., existence of Hittite in- 
scriptions first suspected by, 6985 
Wright, Orville, American airman, in- 
ventor with his brother Wilbur of the 
first successful engine-driven aeroplane ; 

born Dayton, Ohio, 1871 : see 24, 21 
with brother in workshop, 23 
Wright, Wilbur, American airman ; 
born near Milville, Indiana, 1867 ; died 
Dayton, Ohio, 1912 ; invented the 
firs succe.ssful engine-driven aeroplane 
with his brother Orville. 25, 21 
with brother in workshop, 23 
Wrinkle, how UTinkles conic, 1430 
what is it that makes them ? 5370 
Wrist, beat of heart usually tested in 
pulse in, 1196 
bones described, 1694 
muscles, 1810 

WRITING 

The following are actual headings of 
the chapters on Writing in the section 
of School T.o.ssous 
Learning to Write, 130 
Strokes and Crooks, 258 
Big Round 0, 386 
Rest of the Letters, 511 
Letters of Same Size, 634 
Tops and Tails, 758 
Some Easy Rhymes, 879 
Some Queer Marks, 1002 
Long Words, 1127 
Writing in Pencil, 1253 
Writing with Pen and Ink, 1377 
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electric transmission of writing, 1470 
how to do magic writing, with picture, 
6671 

how to keep a secret in writing, 383 
how to write with ink on wood, 2731 
methods and mediums in early times, 
2034, 6338 
sent by wireless, 855 
who began writing ? 2785 
why is it hard to write on glass ? 2296 
why will a pen and ink write on paper 
better than on a slate ? 2921 
ancient Egyptian and other kinds, 635 
signs on rocks made long aao, 2785 
stone tablet from Nineveh, 2033 
See also Hieroglyphics 
Writing and Reading, sculpture by 
Falconet, 4650 

Writing- board, how to make, with pic-#' 
ture, 4463 

Writing paper, how are the marks put 
into writing paper ? 1552 ' 

Wrought iron, melting point : see Heat, 
melting points of metals; Iron; 

Materials, strength of materials 
Wrybill, plover of New Zealand, 3874 
Wryneck, bird, characteristics, 3256 
bird, 3257 ,* in colour, 3024 
W.S. stands for Writer to the Signet 
Wuchang. Sister city of Hankow, 
China, on tlie Yantsc-kiang. 900,000 
Wuchow, Chinese port at the head of 
navigation of the Sikiang river. 350,000 
see page 6510 
Wulfenite, mineral, 1304 
Wurtemberg. Third largest German 
State, between Baden and Bavaria. 
Stuttgart (290,000) is the capital ; 
other towns are Ulm, .. Reutlingen, 
Esslingen, and Heilhronn 
railway engine, 3510 
Wiirtz tube, form of the Glinsky tube, 
which see 

Wiirzburg. Ancient cathedral and 
university city in northern Bavaria. 

90,000 : see page 6372 
Wuthering Heights, Emily Bronte’s 
powerful story, 3583 
Wyant, Alexander H., American land- 
scape painter ; horn Port Washington, 
Ohio, 1836 ; died New York 1892 : see 
page 3287 

Looking toward the Sea, painting by 
him, 3291 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas,: for poem see 
Poetry Index 

Wych elm, how it differs from common 
elm, 3786 

Wycherley, William, English dramatist, 
born about 1640 ; died 1716 : see page 
1611 

Wycliffe, John, English religious re- 
former, leader of the Lollards ; born 
near Richmond, Yorkshire, about 1324 ; 
died Lutterworth, Leicestershire, 1384 ; 
translated the Gospels into English : 

see pages 118, 956, 1076, 7050 
Morning Star of Reformation, 3759 
portrait, 1826 
sen els 0 u t pre a che rs , 119 
The Trial of Wycliffe, by Ford M. 
Brown, 119 

Wye. River of England and Wales, 
rising, in Plynlimmon and flowing into 
the Bristol Channel. It passes Builtli, 
Hereford, Ross, Tintern, and Chep- 
stow, and is noted for its scenery and 
salmon fishery. 130 miles 
Chepstow Castle, 961 
source near Aberystwyth, 1461 
Symond’s Yat, 1717 
Wykeham, William of, bishop of Win- 
chester : at work on Winchester Catlie- 
dral, 950 

Wyllie, W. L., modern English painter ; 
born London 1851 : Pool of London, 
painting, 5137 

Wyoming. American Rocky Mountain 
State ; area 98,000 square miles ;. popu- 
lation 200,000 ; capital Chevenne. On 
an average it is over 7000 feet above 
sea level, only small areas being fit for 
cultivation, and grazing and mining 
are the most important industries. 

Abbreviation Wyo. 

State flag, In colour, 24H 



X., stands for An unlcno^ra quantity 
Xanthos, bis Ilarpy Tomb, 5500 
Xanthus, Lycia, Oguros from tomb in 
Acropolis, 4032 

• Xavier, St, Francis, Spanish Jesuit 
missionary, called the Apostle of the 
Indies : born Xaviero, Navarre, 1500 ; 
died a journey to China 1552 : see 
pages 1390. 6616 
who was he ? 5738 
portrait, 1385 

Xenarescus, single-horned, beetle, in 
colour, facing 0327 

. Xenophanes, Greek philosopher ; born 
Colophon, Asia Minor, about 570 n.c. ; 

died about 480 n.c. : see 3650. 5182 
Xenophon, Atlienlan soldier and his- 
®lorian, leader of the 10,000 Greeks in 
the retreat from Babylonia ; born 
Athens about 430 B.G. ; died probably 
Corinth about 357 : see page 1889 
his army in sight of sea, 1886 
Xerxes, Persian king ; born about 519 
n.c. ; assassinated 464 ; invaded 
Greece 480 : see 4027, 6388, 6804 
, battle vith Leonidas, 3123 
fleet defeated at Salamis, 899 
crossing Hellespont, 6799 
Xiphias, sword-fish’s classical name, 
5230 

X-rays, story of, 2463 
atoms investigated by, 4222 
difference from ordinary light, 5816, 
5936 

form of electric waves, 108 
discovery by Rontgen, 6311 
pictures showing use, 2463, 2465, 2469 
X-ray tube, same as Rontgen tube, 
which see 

Y 

Yaicht Clubs, flags, in colour, 2412 
Yak, animal, characteristics, 1155, 1159 
Yakuts. The race dwelling around the 
river Lena, who are the typical represen- 
tatives of the original Turki peoples. 
Of short stature, with dark and deeply- 
sunk eyes, they more resemble the 
American Indians than the other Mon- 
gols. Only numbering some 200,000 
they are a thriving and enterprising 
race, walking about lightly clad in the 
coldest regions of the habitable globe 
Yallingup Cave, W. Australia, stalac- 
tites, 6845 

Yam, food plant, 1436, 2442 
plant, 2441 ; in colour, 2685 
Yamanaka, Lake, Japan, view from 
Fujiyama, 6627 

Yambu, or Yembo, pilgrimage port of 
Medina, Arabia : 6266 
Yangtsze-Kiang. Great Chinese river, 
one of the. most important in the world. 
Rising in’ the Tibetan plateau, it is 3160 
miles long and drains 650,000 square 
miles, its discharge into the Yellow Sea 
being estimated at 770,000 cubic feet 
a second. Half the commerce of China 
is distributed through its ports, the 
greatest of which are Chungking, 
^ Ichang, Hankow, Wuchow, Hanyang, 
Kiukiang, Wiiliu, Nanking, and Shang- 
hai ; while its basin is one of the most 
fertile and thickly populated districts 
in the world, 2494, 6509 
Yapdbk, water opossum, 2394 
Yard, measure, said to be based on 
length of arm of an early king, 4834 
Yare. Norfolk river which flows past 
Norwich and Yarmouth into the North 
Sea. The Wensum, Waveney, and 
Bure and its tributaries. 60 miles 
Wherries, painting by Wilson, 2304 
Yarkand. ■ Trading centre in Chinese 
Turkestan, with silk, cotton, felt, and 
carpet’ manufactures. 100^000 : see 
page 6503 

houses by river, 6501 
Yarmouth, Great. Seaside resort and 
great fishing port in Norfolk, near the 
mouth of the Yare. 60,000 
Yaroslavl. Russian industrial tovm on 
the upper Volga. 130,000 
Yarrell’s blenny, in colour, facing 5100 
Yarrow, flower, 5019 
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Yasnaya Polyana, home of Tolstoy, 4814 
Yawning, what makes us yawn ? 6604 
why. is yawning infectious ? 5126 
Yeames, William Frederick, British 
artist ; born 1835 ; died L918 : his 
pictures. Dawn o.*’ Reformation, 119 
Foundation of St. Paul’s School, 1080 
When did you last see your father ? 
4207 

Year, gradual lengthening of, 6547 
how its length is determined, 268, 2294 
length on other worlds, 3118 
Yeast plant, its story, 1440 
sugar turned into alcohol and carbon 
dioxide by it, 699, 1440, 6108 
cells, 697 

Yeats, William Butler, Irish poet and 
writer of plays ; born Sandymount, near 
Dublin, 1865 : see page 4084 
for poems see Poetry Index 
Yellow, why does a thing go yellow with 
age ? 2919 
Yellow baboon, 164 
Yellow-backed duiker, animal, 1403 
Yellow balsam, what it is like, 5520 
Yellow bugle : see Ground pine 
Yellow bunting : see Yellowhammer 
■Yellow camomile : see Ox-e\'e camomile 
Yellow cress, flower, in colour, 6129 
Yellow deadnettle, or Archangel, 
member of Labiate family, 4782 
flower, in colour, 4906 
Yellow fever, cause and remedy dis- 
covered, 2626 

Gorgas’s successful fight at Panama, 
4868, 4870, 2628 

Major Reed saluting men who offered 
their lives, 370 

stegomyia, under microscope, 1910 
Yellow figwort, flower, in colour, 5143 
Yellow fleabane, flower, in colour, 5141 
Yellow-fronted manakin, bird, in 
colour, 3141 

Yellowhammer, bird, 2904, 2892 
in colour, 2897 
nest and eggs, 2903 

Yellow-headed broadbill, in colour, 3143 
Yellow-horned poppy, what it is like 
and where it grows, 5760 
flower, in colour, 5644 
Yellow iris, or Corn flag, 2689, 6008 
flower, in colour, 6130 
Yellow jacket : see Jarrah 
Yellow loosestrife, what it is like, 6010 
flower, in colour, 6129 
Yellow marsh saxifrage, 5892 
flower, in colour, 6127 
Yellow meadow rue, member of Butter- 
cup family, 5889 
flower, in colour, 6127 
Yellow monkey-flower, 6011 
in colour, 6130 

Yellow mountain saxifrage, 5519, 5521 
Yellow mountain violet, 5518 
Yellow oat grass, 2186, 3308 
Yellow ox-eye : see Corn marigold 
Yellow pimpernel, what it is like, 4781 
flower, in colour, 4900 
Yellow- rattle, description, 4416 
flower, ill colour, 4419 
large, flower, in colour, 4063 
Yellow River : sec Hwang-ho 
Yellow Sea. Arm of the China Sea be- 
tween China, Manchuria, and Korea. 
Its name is due to the vast quantities of 
yellow mud brought dorni by the 
Hwang-ho : 6510 ^ 

Yellow skulpiu, lisli in colour, 5101 
Yellow spot : see Eye 
Yellow star of Bethlehem, 4780 
flower, in colour, 4908 
Yellowstone Park. American national 
park and game reserve in Wyoming. 
Remarkable for its geysers and hot 
springs, Yellowstone Park consists 
mainly of an undulating volcanic 
plateau of about 3350 square miles ; 
nearly the whole is covered by forests, 
which .shelter elk, deer, antelope, bears, 
monntain-sheep, porcupines, ■ bison, 
moose, and coyotes, and large numbers 
of birds visit it at various seasons. 
Electric Peak rises to 11,150 feet : see 
page 3800 

geyser and hot springs, 3808 
Yellow vetchling, what It is like, 4416 
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flower, in colour, 4417 
Yellow wagtail, bird, in colour, 3022 
Yellov/ warbler, bird, in colour, 3262 
Yellow water-lily, 6007 
flower, in colour, 6129 
Yellow-weed : see Dyer’s rocket 
Yellow woolly opossum, 2389 
Yellow-wort, what it is like, 6268, 5267 
Yembo : see Yambu 
Yemen, principality of Arabia, 6266 
Yenesei. Great river of central Siberia, 
rising in northern Mongolia and flowing 
into the Arct^. 3200 miles long, it 
is navigable during the summer for the 
greater part of its course : see pages 
5906, 6014, 6024 

Yeoman of the Guard, painting by 
Millais, 2556 

Yeovil, Somerset, St. John’s Church,! 71 7 
Yerba mate, Paraguay tea, 7012 
Yes Tor. One of the highest points of 
Dartmoor, Devonshire. 2080 feet 
Yew tree, description and uses, 3789 
why are there so many yew trees in 
churchyards ? 5491 
fruit, in colour, 3607 
tree, leaves and flowers, 3547 
Yezd, Persia, general view, 6394 
Yezo, or Hokkaido, 6614 
Ygdrasil, in Norse mythology, the tree 
whose branches spread above the 
heavens 

y.H.C.A. stands for Young Men’s 
Christian Association 
Yokohama. Chief port of Tokio and 
Japan, with steamship services to all 
parts of the world. Badly damaged in 
the earthquake of 1923, it is rapidly 
recovering, and exports much silk, coal, 
copper, and tea. 450,000 
children of Yokohama, 6622 
Yonkers. Northern suburb of New 
York. 110,000 

York. Historic capital of Yorkshire, on 
the Ouse. Still surrounded by me- 
dieval walls, it has many pictiiresciue 
streets and buildings, but its chief glory 
is its splendid Minster, with three 
towers of over 200 feet. Built on the 
site of a 7th-ccntury church, it is famous 
especially for its stained-glass windows. 

85,000 : see pages 5872, 6240 
Constantine proclaimed emperor, 2883 
'Mysteries of York, 857 
Roman relics, 466, 6732 

Pictures of York 
arms, in colour, 4991 
Guildhall. 6252 
Micklegate Bar, 6246 
Saint Mary’s Abbey, 963 
the Shambles, 843 
view of the walls, 1833 
York Minster, 5875, 5881 
York, Cape. Northernmost point of 
Queensland, at the head of the York 
peninsula 

Yorkshire. Largest English county ; 
area 6077 square miles ; population 
4,200,000 • capital York. Watered by 
the Ouse, it is divided into East, West, 
and North Ridings, the West Riding 
being the centre of the British woollen 
industry and to a great extent of the 
steel industry. In the North Riding is 
the Cleveland iron-mining district, while 
the East Riding contains the port of 
Hull. Among the greatest industrial 
towns are Shcfiield, Leeds, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Halifax, and Middles- 
brough : 338 

Yorkshire terrier, dog, 668 
Yosemite National Park, U.S.A., sequoia 
trees, 3806 

Lower Yosemite Fall, 2500 
Venial Falls, 3807 

Yosemite Valley. . Famous natural 
spectacle in bierra Nevada, California. 
A huge gully is liere enclosed by rock 
walls'rising to nearly 6000 feet, these 
providing a remarkable illustration of 
the force of glacial action : 3800 
position on map, 3686 
Youghal. Port of Co. Cork, near the 
mouth of the Blackwater. (6000) 
Young, Hilton: for poem see Poetry 
Index 
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Young, Dr. Tliomas, British physicist 
and EgyptolDgist ; born 1 77:i ; lUcd 
18-9 : work in regard to discovery of 
the Rosetta 8tone, 5817, 6850 
Young Pretender, attempts to gain 
til rone of England, 1214 
--Youngstown. Slanufactnring city in 
^ Ohio. U.S.A. 140,000 
Youth, its optimism, 3460 
Springtide of Life, sculpture by W. B. 
Colton. 4771 

Youth Listens to Music of Love, painting 
by J. M. Stnidwick, 3?^8 
Youth of Hereward the Wake, story 
and picture, 4735 ^ 

Ypres, Earl of : see French. John 
Ypres, Ancient Belgian city, one of 
tlie greatest in Flanders in the Middle 
Ages. The ruins of the cathedral and 
splendid Cloth Hall are being preserved 
as a memorial of the British defence, 
1914-18. 15,000: see 1709, 6371 
Yturbide, Mexican patriot, 7000 
Yucatan, State, Mexico, ancient Maya 
remains, 7003 

Indian mother and child, 7007 
Maya temple, G990 
Yucca, plant, 1070 
Yudhishthira, .story of, 660 
Yugo-Slavia. Kingdom in south-east 
Europe of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes ; area about 100,000 square 
miles; population 13,000,000; capi- 
tal Belgrade (120,000). It comprises 
Serbia and Montenegro, with Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, Sla- 
vonia, and other former Austro-Hun- 
garian dominions ; its people belong 
to three religions — the Greek Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, and Mohammedan. 
Agriculture, Ashing, stock-raising, and 
fniit-growing are prominent industries. 
Serbia proper become tributary to 
Turkey after the fatal battle of Kossovo 
in 1 389, and it was not till 1878 that it 
completely recovered its independence. 
In 1918 the Serbs became one nation 
with their kindred races in Austria- 
Hungary. The chief tovms are Zagreb 
(Agram), Liubliana (Laibach), Sara- 
jevo, Uskub, Monastir, and Nish : 
Zara, Sebcnico, Spalato, Ragusa, and 
Cattaro are Adriatic ports: 4553 
formation after Great War, 1713 
flags, in colour, 4012 
peasant types, 89, 4566 
scenes, 4562-63 

Maps of Yugo-Slavia 
animal life of the country, 4556-57 
Industries and plant life, 4558-59 
physical features, 4555 
Yugo-Slavs. The Southern group of 
Slavs who form a great nation in the 
North Balkans. They belong to the 
round-headed Alpine stock 
Yukon. Great river of Canada and 
Alaska, flowing from the Rocky Moun- 
tains into the Behring Sea. 2200 miles 
long, during the summer it is navigable 
for steamers up to Dawson, 1400 miles 
from its mouth. The Klondyke is one 
of its tributaries, 1404 
Yukon Territory. Canadian north- 
western region, in the basin of the 
Yukon river; area 207,000 square 
miles ; population 4000 ; capital Daw- 
son City. In 1896 the discovery of 
gold in the Klondike Valley attracted 
30,000 people to the district, but the 
output has sunk to one-tenth : 2078 
Yunnan, Chinese province, 6509 
Y.W.C.A., stands for Young Women’s 
Christian Association 

Z 

Zaandam, Holland, windmills, 5525 
Zagreb. Formerly Agram, capital of 
Croatia, Yugo-Slavia. It has a splen- 
did cathedral and a large agricultural 
trade. 80,000 : see 453, 4562-3 
Zama, battle of. Victoiy of Scipio the 
Younger, near Carthage in 202 B.C., over 
Hannibal. This battle ended the 
second Punic War, 4797 
Zambesi. South African river flowing 
through Angola, Rhodesia, and Portu- 
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gucse East Africa into the Indian 
Ocean, 1600 miles long, it is navigable 
for 400 miles, while its tributary the 
Shird communicates with Lake Xyasa. 
In Rhodesia arc the V'ictoria Falls, 
where it drops 350 feet in a mile ; see 
page 6742 

explored by Livingstone, 3002 
Victoria Falls, 3312 
view above Victoria Falls, 2499 
Victoria Falls, 2500, 3194 
Zambesi Bridge, highest bridge, in the 
world and the greatest feat of engineer- 
ing in South Africa. A single span 
‘girder bridge, 650 feet long, and 420 
feet above the water, carries the Cajie 
to Cairo railway over the gorge 400 
yards below tlie Victoria Falls : 548 
pictures of its building, 557 
Zamora. Ancient aiid picturesque 
Spanish cathedral city, on the Douro. 
20,000 

Zangwill, Israel, Jewish novelist and 
writer of plays ; born London 1864 : 
see page 3714 

Zanzibar. British East African Pro- 
tectorate, comprising Zanzibar and 
Pemba islands ; area 1020 square miles ; 
population 200,000 ; capital Zanzibar, 
it has practically a monopoly of the 
clove trade, while its copra export is 
important: 3315 

British de.stroying last strongholds of 
slavery, 1950 

British resident’s flag, in colour, 2408 
Universities Mission Cathedral, 3320 
women washing their clothes, 3320 
Zara. Capital and port of Dalmatia, 
Yugo-Slavia, 4533 
Zarape, Mexican blanket, 7003 
Zarco, Joao Gonsalves, Portuguese 
navigator ; discovered Madeira in 1420 : 
see page 772 

Zealand. Largest of the Danish islands, 
containing Copenhagen and about 
1,100,000 people, 5768 
Zealand, Netherlands, province unites 
with Holland, 5528 
girl delivering milk, 5525 
villagers in church, 529 
Zebra, 1899, 1895, 1897 
Zebra shark, of Indian Ocean, 6228 
Zeebrugge. Belgian North Sea port, at 
the mouth of a ship canal to Bruges : 

see pages 5646, 5648 
the Mole, 5662 

ZelAi, Indian humped cattle, 1154 
Zend-Avesta, Persian holy book, 6390 
Zenith telescope, for finding the lati- 
tude of a place by measuring the differ- 
ence between the zenith distance of 
two stars 

Zeno, Greek philosopher, a teacher of 
Pericles ; lived Elea, Italy, in the 
sixth century B.C. : 3124, 3119 
Zephyr, Psyche and Zephyr, sculpture 
by Harry Bates, 5579 
Zephyrus, mythological name for west 
wind, 3519 

Zeppelin, Count Ferdinand, German In- 
ventor, pioneer of tlio rigitl airship ; 
bom Constance 1838 ; died Charlotten- 
burg 1917 : see pages 25, 4447 
Zeppehn airships, use and abuse, 25 
picture, 4445 

Zermatt. Swiss mountaineering re- 
sort . near Monte Rosa and the 
Matterhorn. UOOO) 

Zero (absolute), point at which heat 
ceases to exist, 5318 
Zeta Cancri, triple star, in different 
years, 3851 

Zeus, god of ancient Greece, 3514 
famous statues, 4142, 4272 
temple at Olympia, 4028, 5497 ’ 
figures from temple, 4023, 4031 
See also Jupiter 

Zhukovsky, Basil, Russian translator 
of western poetry ; born 1783 ; died 
1852 : see page 4817 
Ziggurat, curious pyramidal towers 
of Bahyloiiians, 5376 
Zimmerman, Ernst, (^ome Unto Me, 
painting, 5435 

Zinc, British production, 6004 
conductivity : see Heat, conductors 
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melting point : see Heat, melting 
points of metals 

weight of a cubic foot : sec Weights 
and Measures, weight of materials 
See also Maferials, strength of 
materials; and industries maps 
under names of countries 
Zinc-blende, mineral. 1302 
Zincite, form of zinc ore, mineral® 1303 
Zinnia, double, flower, 6383 . 

Zion, Mount, view. 3465 
Zircon, crystal found in granite, 1301 
Zodiac, constellations of, 2993 
what is the Zodiac ? and pic-ture, 3037 
Zoetrope, Horner’s Invention 6703 
Zomba. Administrative capital of the 
British Nyasaland Protectnrate 
Zone, of sphere, how to And cubic con-, 
tents : see Weights and Measures; m 
quickest way of finding things 
Zoo guess, game and pictures, 755 
Zoology, .Aristotle its founder, 1288 
Zorah, dwelling place of Samson’s 
parents, 1487 

Zorille, Cape polecat, 793, 790 
Zorn, Anders Leonhard, Swedish 
landscape and figure painter and 
etcher ; born Dalarne 1860 ; died 1920 : 
see page 3398 

Fisherman of St. Ives, painting, 3403 
Zorndorf, battle of. Fougiit between 
40,000 Russians and 40,000 Prussians 
in 1758, during the Seven Years War. 

It ended in a Russian retreat after a 
stubbornly fought engagement : 4311 
Zoroaster, ancient Persian pl^ilosoplier, 
founder of tlie Gueber and Parsee reli- 
gions, 5085, 5675, 6387 
Cyrus adheres to iris teaching, 6802 
figure, 5077 

Zoser, king, Step Pyramid built at 
Sakkara, Egypt, 6978 
Zoutlande, Holland, scene, 5536 
Zucchero, Federigo, Italian painter ; 
born 1543 ; died 1 609 : portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1077 
Zugspitze, in Germany, 4304 
Zulus, African native race, 3188, 89 
post carrier, 4636 

warriors, practising war dance, 3192 
Zulu-Xosas. The most advanced 
socially and politically of all the Bantu 
people of South Africa. After dominat- 
ing the Bushmen and Hottentot people 
some 500 years ago, tiiey extended in 
many directions until tliey were con- 
quered by the British. A tall, boister- 
ou.s, laughter-loving people, they liad 
a code of laws and were governed by a 
powerful aristocracy 
Zurbaran, Francisco, Spanish religious 
painter of the naturalistic school ; born 
Fuente de Cantos, Badajoz, 1598 ; died 
Madrid 1662 : see page 1308 
his pictures, Miracle of St. Hugo, 1311 
Saint Bruno and Pope Urban II, 1311 
Zaiich, Chief Swiss industrial, com- 
mercial, and railway centre, on tlie 
Lake of Zurich. It is famous for its 
university and schools, while Zwingli 
was once pastor of its ancient cathedral. 

210,000: see page 4672 
Zarich, Lake of. Swiss lake lying south- 
east of Zurich. 25 miles long, it covers 
32 square miles 

Zutphen, Holland, battle of, 5655 
Sir Philip Sidney Memorial, 5539 
Zuyder Zee. Gulf in the coast of 
Holland, fringed on the north by the 
Frisian Islands. Once a small inland 
lake, it was formed in the 12th and 13th 
centuries by terrible inundations of the 
sea ; its depth is even now only 1 1 feet 
on an average, sinking in places to 
three feet, so that much of the coast 
cannot be approached by large sliips. 
In 1920 a scheme was adopted to reclaim 
a large area by building a dam from 
North Holland to Friesland : 6523 
fisliermen of, 5525 

Zwingli, Ulrich, the leader of tlie Re- 
formation in Switzerland : born Wild- 
haiis, St. Oallen, 1481 : killed at battle 
of Kappel 1531 : sec pages 4672, 4679 
his teaching, 7051 

Zyrardow, Poilah woollen centre, 6136 



